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Antotto  ntcnafOr  htddlnf ,  141 

a  eninn,  M9 
'  cpaeiHT,  400 
dftDf,  K;    badi,  Fol 
mtii  HiiailEBt*   ^,  J19:  IMolB 
Kl  :^bu>Ud(  bad),  m,  MO 

m  TiTlpanm  aaltqia,  4 


cihlhllion 

I  worth  teeing, 

BmTi^'  wU^lt   tha   bait   war  <•! 

hnilni  bj  lu»-wM«T  plpat  T  <14 
Bg*-keejlB|  In  DnDB,  *n 
Boa-knpan,  old  whool  at,  ISl     __ 

.n  In  coll... 

m  In  Dnjhim 
■9;  Uiurlinln  Aoatnlli,  __.  ._ 
In  Haoti,  49;  Lou  of  qoaen",  3A;  ' 
raoeeodteit)  oi  prior  (o  awarBiloi, 
18;  nmorlng  to  tho  moort;  in 
Dnoa,  99;  driTlni.  60;  foul 
brood,  7B.  US.  UJ,  188,  ISO,  ISl, 
aO«,  104,  141  30S,  3eL  4113,  104, 
411,  113,  411  4SI,  4SS,  481,  SD8 ; 
railuni.  molli,  pipbl(,  tolonr  at 
Lliartui  qoaani,  atoplfrlnf  bj 
chTonifoin,  itaaoB  1b  Inlind, 
BIchuofB  jaaut  qnNn,7(l;  Iti- 
Uan  (Urorlan),  W ;  lonalr,  bceed- 
Inc  drlrtBc,  98;  ohlototottfi  for, 
WHOB  In  Llnsolnihln,  beta  ern- 

DBhnlUit,  98 ;  i^B  'cauwi  of 
fillnra,  99,  100 ;  Ulllnc  dioaia, 
100)  uaatgneanL  110;  daitruo- 
tira  oflKd  of  ehlororbnn.  111; 
BtnpUyiiif  bj  ehioro'ariD,  fAilare*. 
119:      d<liid1iiig     apliry.     119; 

Itu;  slnI«rlDg,lia;HpeTlDcnb.l  ' 


drOBTi,    IM;  iipeilmrTitlDK    Dr., 

IN  1  faoDBf  ileni,  IM;  raiBofTiig  to 

Combuland,'  104;  honrT'-tikiDg, 
104;  bnn.U*  beoo,  KH;  Intn- 
nuUf  Kiled  aoBib»  ainih  fallinf , 
HI:  npcntttUiBi,  m-,  longtritir 

otquwB.  Ml- ■- 

hlrl  Ut    •— 

Si 

feadlBg  M^ 


at  in  bir«,  congnia; 
1  Inanlted,  lei;  ti 


li  api  la  uitiD* ;  'rlrslii  qDaMU,W ; 
ouibitnofimt-'-    —  ^' 

nm^iarrd.  .  . 

quaai ;  puihuoMBMia';  loWo- 
ducdoii  of  a  Unnan  qntaa  |  two 
qaoana,IOS;  dnfinc ;  EdlDhiv(li 
honaj-aaaHB ;  unltbf  awamu ; 
hlraa  with  MOba  bat  bo  hoaaj, 
104 ;  tandoiB  apiarian  Botaa,  111  ; 
pollin  on,  nt;  pnUtOBivawala, 

814;  tnqiuaniln  ahlTai  loalur 

iplarj;  lOsUmatlia^oD,  tlli  llfbl- 

rntlla  workerii'foul  brood,  SIS  | 
IB  Btaffoidilitre;  iKe  df  qaHBi, 
344;  pollcB  and  hoaey  of  Itt. 
181;     drones    In    Uclober;      In 


tlia  brood^  ISI ;  aipolsianial 
aplarr,  SH  s  fonl  brood ;  UiariiB) 
Ib  Bdlnbnrih ;  B.  k  W.>i  npUn  In 
...  .    „  rtrambec. 


Bniilitunla  dasora  rar.  \ 


Caladlnau,  wintering,  3! 


SIT.  :;t,  3S0i  aNaiiemU,  SSI,  S«9 
altar  dovarlog,   SIS;    repotting. 


qneoni  an  loet,     CalU  pulniuls, 


IMi  luOTlni  hiTci,  184;  poUei 
gathering;  Dgurlu,  404 :  mlsn 
foople  aiamliulton  of  fosl  broou, 
4SS;  driving,  413;  Llfurlani, 
flower*  for,  4S4 ;  dqmlt  on  Ura 
Boor;  leading,  444;  taihailng 
poUan  In  Korembar,  dM;  lo  re- 

hln,  484j  dying  of  djFHnterv, 
361;  on  LanoMblra  moon.  tOJi 
drlTlng,  pollan-KitherlBg,  Ml  I  in 
Oreaca,  104 ;  onitlng,  913 ;  Hswiih, 
SHj  poUan-guhnUig  and  breeding 


Beet-inieel  mtUeklBj 

on  nd,  111 
"  -  -  niae,  propigiitlng 


^173 


rnUhing,  S99 

C'uUis,  1*3 
-propagatloB  bj  •jai.  S ; 
twelTagODd,  IT ;  Cailollarapadoff, 
49;  to^loom  la  Dceainb*r,  llSi 
ant  of  doon,  135 ;  lonna  Moiehad, 
lUi  Urt  of  twain,  199:  bloomi. 
piDlacttng  from,  wet,  SST ;  droi>> 
pin*  off,  t»6;  altaring  tbdrtlm* 
of  lowering,  g;« ;   budi  filling, 


linna  rooli,  wintering,  Sll 
tuBM,  girdgnlng  at,  les 
:amiiion»-and  I'Icolee,  dlHIne' 
belweeB.llJ;  iced.  111;  win 


< ;  list  or 


Barkhampuaid  HarwriM,  471 

Ulllbgrgla  onlture,  191 
Blrd-qnetdoi),  the  greot,  49 
Blrde— Ihelr    ue,    IS;    eat«rplUiri 

Hon,  IIS;  mall,  171;  anil  poulltj- 
Vaepeti,  139,  279,  Sll 
Blnnlngbim— Boh  8ba»,    IS,  i1  ; 
PoultTT  8taoH,  101.  401.  441 ;  peni 
at.SSl,  SB]  1  len-ihUllngdaj.  410; 

qnaliUed,  ISO;  biMklBg  rulei  at! 


,    MB;     Mr.    HlDdHJs'l 


!Io7e*rlf,"l 
lr,6«.UB:ea 


ea,  prapagailDg.  19B ;  candl 
1  ai  a  beddcr.  190 ;  urgtBIei 
aodldiavlma.     propagating 


'  Ci^philoluue 

ChlTrwSl'u  u 

I  Chi 


irrki-ri 


empir  (n 
mhsil,  37t 


r9;  guden,  10 
forVlBr-liotd 

fonnllon  of  foi 


n  orchird'houie, 
.  Cheihlre,  gardeni  warlhieeiDg,  191, 
_  CbtiUBt(SpaDlih),lorga  ipeclmena 
;  Chlekeni-djlng 


iH  In.  99 ;  dntrojid 
a  bcdgthog,  Ut  (  rich  gr»uDd 
',     110;    bretdl..g   tar];.   4^; 


mtoama,  114       '  Chlcoi 


«iatiill(,  UB 
j'tru— marit^  141; 


liUn  and  Gtouh  coIODivil,  poinU 
b.  nt,  «H  1  'nltiiTa  biKki  Is, 
M4 ;  vUla  ruihen  in  Bnft  *M  j 
lodig  UH  Dt  Ifgs.  astibUn^lM; 
fowl!  It  Blraiingliun,  CipUito 
HutoD'i.     *Sii     FutriilsBi     to 


(Bo}«l)    Bodety'i    PoDlCrf 


tt  for  potHnir. 


[.  l"i 


Inlmcdon  of, 

Cik«,  tauiiDK  br.  i 

C(4eiu  VcrKtuRell 

IM,   IM,   U7;  [> 

CoUlDgbim  Poullrr  Sbow,  3M 
Coloculi  Ddunu,  90 
ColoDii,  mclodT  snil  liumoDy  of,  10 
OaInpM>^  idtltrtalt  foe.  4SJ,  i09 
GoDlIni,  10  rUp  i.leedbiKln,  110 
ODBnmtair— BeXlHf.  IT ;  i  imBlL 
u  -    uul    Pilm-boiiH  conDMua 

bordaii,  'pluiti  f«  iDiils], 


bvdder.     Estalnoeutiu  KtiwliipbUuliiiu  ud 
t.  Ml ;        en!t»«,  TO 

BdlBbsnrli  Hortlenltnnl  tbaw,  IS! 


En^sbaied,  IT,  K,  M,  Ulj  u- 

perfancnli  on  dbUllnr,  US :  pn- 


nforpDi^,  40 


400;  I 


lirii  not  floirertnj,  ITS 
CotUge  girdeng.  iS 

CottUigb™  Ponllri  Sbow,  1 

Count  OardcD   Mitket,  II 

Hi,  MO,  !iT,  Sitl.  MS,  9 


4»I,  tU 

CoTenoriM 


I  ImpentoniDt,  4U,  <9 


IT,  lU; 


.    1S9,   ! 


'  cihlUdaD,  4M 
Camberlud,  Dola  fraci.  481 
Cnpbcu.  bu«lEeu  ind  cultnn,  IIB 
Cufireiiui  Ldoioniuu,  kdiht,  410 
GjinoiibjIlaiD  mmgiitllCQia,2A;  cat- 

Uhe  dovn,  ITS:  l<uwi,  ISB  :  ehI- 

tiirB.lM 
.Vatbu    dtalbiu   IDrnlnK  bran, 

410  • 
JjcUmincDllnTe,ltO;  AlklDiI,  IM; 


Jtmpois— UK  of,  a>B ;  n 

.-■j..  ,„     -i„.-    v'..  -  178' 


.  l»tchBd,'tS9 ;  dMtninu: ' 

-,■,  M4 
Elma,  IiTie,  111,  119;  beconlBS  «- 

tlont>d,4IT 
EndlTi,  onltoie,    SM;     w!Bl4rln(, 

HT 
EntomotooicKl     SocklT'i    UMtlnt, 

TM49,  3»,  S13.4«,ail 
Emthemaia  MbstiDUtiun.  )«« 
Erii— obuD,    4(;   mirlMlueloniili, 

411 
Eriu  cmniH,  I4E 
EkhIki  oftbe  Somin  eluriu,  i! 
EiHi;  nxAtD*  irozlli  HBlDg,  971 
Eacbu-Iii  bihuobIc*  coUan,  I9S 
EoguiU  Ugcl.  hud  J,  SIB 
ETSTcneni— Ibr  n  nortb  upML  3T8 : 

for  ft  Hrnn,  IBS,  410;  IDr  Till. 

ETerluUng  -  Flowni,  dirlng,    1*9, 


FAUSUt  CiiTu,  117 

Fksili;  Hill,  114 

Fm»,  01  D4«aiUl,  lU 

F*ni,  Bm>i-ftet,  HO 

Vcnurr— KOiMnutlBi  a,  (4;  gliH 

tbr,  1» 
Fmii~ln  Wirdlin  tat*,  it;  for  i 

rs-a."'  l_-  

ufcrtcd  with  tbriw,  tl>i 
OD  oTOVlDf,  S4S  t  fin 

—  --•^-Tot.tn 


«^  IW; 
lIlituTdr, 


n>_tba  Cutla  Sanntdir,  N,  I 
■  iilUiw.  US 

Flon  tn  th>  eoUwnldi,  X» 
~ ,  pis  Ibr,  811 


FlowBi— Onrden 


I   psiiod  of 
iMlInT161i 

rTnT'l  lU-dani.  tiUlIi 


141 1  grudoitn'  I 


o^lf* 


FDwli-killlag  for  UbiF.  18S ;  sook- 

ingold,  leS  ;lo(ill|plUDlllK«,  ISO; 

»i  night,  ITBi  gTDWlhaf.  M4 
FriHr.  Mr.  dutbof,  8« 
FnuE  or  Jul]'  IMb.  80,  88, 01,  108 

Fmll-wolKhU  UKd  fbr,  IT  ;  vtlght 

CBltuc,  £30 /planting,  'iK,  IIT: 
HleoVSM:  dwarf  In  front  of  wall 
(net,  SU;  treea,  pUntlnjr,  307; 
tnu.  aid  and  nnfmltfal,  118 
''  Frulta,  Boardlj'  at  home-grown,'^ 

1,  Pillar  of  Ool'd,l»6 


,    4Mi  bn^BlnluB  Onj, 


a  Blr- 


;  RVklBai 


131C  EoolatT,  H,  lit.  110,  141, 
,  171,  tU,  845;  FiladlT  Sv- 
t^,  M.  88 ;  tauwltdgo  dKdraUe 


IT,  n,  lot 


4H;  Mr.  J 

nbiibam  Wunr,  tn, 
Gape*,  euro  tK,  444 

i^c  St 

'itdgiT 
Taar  Book,"  (BO 

Qardeotng-lii  Japan,  148;  itirlM  or, 
ISl 

(tentana  wortb  iNlng,  t.  40, at,  isi, 
lot,  XS3,  m,  171,  tU,  SU.  IMt, 
»1, 171  4(1, 4tT,  (M,  4T0 

au-dfM,  nubg  plHta  In  pnblla, 

Oa^vun'i  I^T'a  ABlaUot.  Ml 
Oaiuvoama  aaaiBl>*a».  471 
Oeeae-liDe  on.  III  1  dlrilnnWilnii 
aei  In  joant,  tt*i  UaEit*   ttm 
oonTevlBib  Ml;   Tonlonaa,    1(4 
itj^itf--  ...  .  -.  ».— I— I— 


}raie,  plinli  aoltablo  tor,  1 
iraenhanat— healing,  78;   lor  bad- 
ding   planti,    haibng,    116;    ar- 
rangeniaol  of,  184  ;  atora.  and  ptti 

lug,  llO;'ahair  IOt,  lllB;  floor,  to 


«,  173. 118 ;  canitriutint  ■ 
lie,  450  i  plauu  for  ihia. 
Augnit,  477;  bllnda,4N; 


I  Pootni  SaoiT,  IBB 


'Hud-book  0 


:l^llt«l«n," 

.  .,  FoallrT  BhoT,  SH 
Ra>tfae~evlT-Ba •raring  Hwtr,  lU; 
TOltiyatlon  of,  ISO;  llila  ot  111; 
pTopaatU'ia  taaidy,  17(i  «nltun 
of.  »},  tiS;  iwelta  hardi,  140 
Haattng-from  kitchen  a^^  lit  a 
nnall  pTDpaCBtlng-bonw,  Ml ', 
>  nnall  boaaa  and  bed,  119 ;  in- 
ICrant  leralj  froin  one  bidlar,  4lt ; 
hedl  by  boNwaUr  plpei,  nUtli  ia 
thateatwajl  S14 
Hedgehog  daalrMjIng  chlckani,  118, 

Hoilgei— faat-growloB,  138;    ondtr 
Tewa.lta;lilile<7of.  u; 

HalloonU  hieTitpatha,  4T1 

HaltolTopea— irinlering  In  a  mooi, 
400 ;  (Or  «lnt«-,  S18 

Hen  —  Himbnrgh,   raTenoM,  110 ; 
hoMo  Boor,  Ifl 

broody,  (84 ;  m-utUX.  K* 


HirUuilibira,  aardau 

IBl,  211.  U  7 
HartfordfUj^  gardai 


anari  labflna  not  flbrailnf ,  458 
naU  of  Ifaa  Ktdtn,  415 
ihnrat  Camponid,  draailng  fmit 
»ei  oHh,  Ut 

idlatua-BdnanakirU,  110,  111; 
liaeaae.  10),  111,  144,  ie»,  17D, 
IBB,  310,  3;.0;  praooniidns,  ISBl 
117,  3».  SiB;  iBaatioa,  tlH  fall, 
ina,  !8^  lU ,  U5,  UB j  snltDre, 
UB,  371 ;  Cbirfaa  DiTla,  HI ;  targ* 
iDlba,HI 
imorginihli*,     gudeni      wortk 

laa— Inauranoo    from  hallatarma, 
MT  ;  nagb  pUIa,  (Cf  (t**>>l>OBia, 


Hlppaaatrnm  eqnealn  cnltnra,  100 

Hlrei- wooden,    IMi    iiiadowa  la 

n«ine,    UB;  making,    new    and 

111;    doublc-itded   wuoden.  141* 
rarlooe    klnli,    181 ;    adjoatlng, 
183 1  new  mM«rial  for,  448 
"  Bogg>aBrttliliFomology,"  oMttinn- 

Holland  HauK,  gardau  at,  111 
Bollr-moTleg  a  iMge,  04 1  bnclH, 

■uhailtala  ba,  104, 134 
BollituHk  — propaiatlon    by    ayea, 
S.  17;  aauIiiKt.  04;     aaed- 
>f.  LBS  i  MMOL  iMaa 


llngfcct 
of.^lfl 

Hnll,  'Edmun 


Bopt.'  aniphBj  and  ladjUrdi,  In  cul- 

UiaUna . !» 
Boraemdlih  cnltnra,118 
Honicnltnral  CBoyal]  3o<Jaty>aBbaw 


;ioxlnia»-lI|t  oi;  IT;  aallan  of 
MtdUni,  111  I  toflonriiaitnm' 
:nar,llT 


-__ ,  0,  U.  8B,   HI 

!,  115,  111,  1»3, 18B,  4«a 

•r  plpea—la  atop  jolata,  Its 


HoOionea,  atasaybara  in,  M 
Bova  taHriaUa,  tu 
Bnll  PodtTT  Sbov.  411 
Hume*  alagana,  leaiae  talllia 
Hyacintba  —  tor     eihlblilim 

BySaPMi,*"       , 
Hydrann*  flowet^ 


Indian— Rillnq',  noU*  from,  1 


land,  onnpoilfin,  41 


WiMleloa  nVKrj  Bhow,  160 


Kitu  BuL,  IM,  »4 
K*l(Utj  PimlDT  ShD*.  Ill 


Kail,  nidnt  vortli  Mdn(,  HI 
Kaw  Oirdou,  MdiUni-imt  n,  IM 
Xidan  BHU-BNd  do  MAt,  Bl; 


■■a,  m.MS 
IdBt-BHsmitic,  IW 


,  j>  dntrar,  m; 

■rinnUi  flowfribtili  m.  U7i 
lorimoieiLau  tiom,  U7  ;  l«rat- 
■—  -irt  reltjlnr.  4IT 


Lctih  PnultTT  Sho*.  Ml 

UwaliiiilWiii.  lis 
Ll(ulu4i  UDdiiKnl.  171 
UllDm    LineirollDiD  —  col 
npotting.  3M 


lulsg  coloon 
pi,  Sia ;  lind- 


.o-rcilcDlita  hardT.  M, 


14i;  fl^Ti. 

Lonitidf*     A(ri«ltiiiul    5ih1«Ij'i 

roultiT  Sbo*,  300 
Lo*,  Ur.  H„  dMUl  or,  MO 


Donlmu,  ll« 

Show,  aoffoStnr'aoi,  aw. 


.-I'trlil    K«t 

cictr,  ai ;  juul  Literpool  Ponllr 

""—      —        l-OOltTT    ,~~      •" 

■1,411 


HuBn  rnr  flmi 
KuklDf  (IM. : 
NaT  flsner*.  13 

MMlrBlKUiiE 


DC,  41:    thlnnlac, 


Upmrnnimtmig 


ilo»—(EC    drilnita,     ill;    djiloc 

m;   tm  tbapeJi,  911j   liutttj 
or  pot*  for  MdlBf  plut>,  All 

MoBMiif,  ildlBc,  h1 

MoMbi  musIilBSS  It 

Moia^CMMidiiiiit  w^u  of  fruit, 

11;  nttailain,  HT.  TitUU,  m 

HiufeMMH-Mi,    Imu  lor,   W; 

uB  #>«,  to  m*kMHi>m  n'l 

4W|  OBlton,  IM,  IM,  ISSt  pts- 


■plllo  eultnn 


PcKh-hooHf,  tiu,  4a«i  u  p\e%  roi ; 
tuu^Biiitiit  of,  M)7 
'.OnhiduHiu  FIahu,  Seleot,"  U, 

)ro]iLd«-iitut  GonitlciUa  liJ()i  uul- 
tora  in  «pipb;u1,   369;   rmliog, 

ImuUrk    ud    Soalhport  Foultrr 


T,    PtlDce    of 


Pmley— gruiini  BDAar  dilBculilH, 
147  1  iraicLni  far  wioUr,  lU 

FHBliH-lr>liilDK,DaBnuU-i,  IIJ  ; 
SropplBH,  llGi  timin  pou  DBder 

conlDf  ■in'iit,  IM :  snnp  or  (ba 
world.  EiquUHc,  NoblaH  Seed-  I 
Um.  CMiMa  B*inlp<hFMA-Nc«-  ! 
Uiuii  Cmn,  HonitnunH  de  I 
Db^,  HoDtf,  TartDB*  Am^liorfc, 
■lid  CrlinioD,  lit;  bout,  Ml;  ' 
ChuicrUar,  ntj  Uia  Sbwc.  118; 


I)  Do  M*r»lM  ud  Bella 

,m;  tav  nt\,' m.'uo; 
t  da  Malinaa,  llSi  Qrm- 


auE  ud  out  van,  ITS;  orctutd- 
tunK^  MS 

PaM — dwkrf  Sweet,  required,  13; 
and  haw  to  crow  tkam,  SI ;  da. 
Krlptlia  list  Qt,  til  chMnlat  lb 
oaloor  by  tru^E.  4LJ 

PtaE  In  oompoat^  4N 

F*lir|:oiilunu  —  nir  •  window,  H; 
SewIM  ud  ZoMla,  ■  word  In 
(■ToiiTDt,  108:  ahilwliii  trillliii. 
IW;  CloUi  otOda,  pnpa«MlB(, 
lllj  AahniM  and  Artat,  Mi 
winlartig  In  ■  iMm,  4M>:  nlMt 
lilt,  MO,  4Mi  for  ailiiMtloB  in 
June,  ai 

Pffititenunu.  lUI  of.  S),  4*T 

PaiDDlu— Mn.  aaltU,  181 ;  goIMn 

Petwanh  liaau,  isa 

Pbloiei—ll'l  orrsr :  enUnn  oL  171 

Fieotoc,  Col.  Cluke,  471 

Pigeons  —  ipsed  of  C»rlar,  ISO ; 
duni,  3;S;  weifihtot  W4;  itock- 
Ing  a  Ion  wllb,  Ki  i  babel.  Ml, 


d,  401 ;  Ml 


Flpft-fUlfiK 

FlI— lin°fn|(. 


O.   J«u> 


lUjpberriei 


pee  nuil^  rlpt, 

olao.atRodlaK 
Prince  of  WitM, 


3M;    irui.pliiiUiir,  U9,  twtliw 

turdr.  1J8 
Richudli,  «urinr*ndpattlnt,(M 
RlehuiUu,  !41 

Kbne  luoeeilaH .  tcajimeat,  lU 
Bibbon- border,  M 
Rocit  plauu,  US 
BuDdeleUa  ipeckm  culuira,  in 
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TIL  iiiiblic  taste  BubmitH  to 

Mfll-c hastened  rules,  it  ie 

(liltifult  to  Hay  how  far  it 

ma}' go  Bttra;  m  it  s  oniiety 

nrtur  novelty  even  in  this, 

tlioraoatBolemnof  all  the 

iiivtanrcs  in  which  it  eier- 

ciscs  its  avocation — thede- 

irntion  of  the  resting-place  of 

le  departed.    It  affords  little 

irpi-isc,  therefore,  that  now 

ul  Ihen  nn  authority,  armed 

itli  the    nei'csKary  powere, 

[forces  views  diffurioK  con- 

dontblr  from  the  wisiLes  of 

luaewho  would  like  to  do  as 

ley  pleased  wiih  the  surface 

irtii  above  a  departed  rcla- 

re.  Certainly  no  assemblage 

'  objects  preseuts  lo  much 

veraity  of  ornament  as  the 

slilonablc   cemetery   of  the 

■cst'nt  day.     A  eompany  of 

cU- dressed  people,  conform- 


they  invariably  do  to 
rtain  eoiiventioual  rules, 
>u,  that  ill  {joint  of  diversity 
h  the  fnui-y  lonili  and  its 


J  of  recent  date. 


^ave  so  many  things 
*liey  nre  tiinie  compared 
a  (.'ivjuipan  iiiien  t  s. 

This  growth  of  faney 
<^}iun'hyards  present  but  tittle  variety.  Certainly  the 
-Iveal  enijiuiii  of  one  neighbourhood  dili'ers  from  that  of 
^.notlier  n  hundred  miles  or  more  away  ;  but  in  each  the 
^"hanging  events  of  a  couple  of  eentitrjes  liavc  made  but 
Xittic  i-bange  in  the  majiiier  in  which  the  graves  of  the 
vflead  have  been  honoured  by  the  living.  But  it  is  not 
^3ur  province  to  give  any  opinion  thus  upon  the  atone, 
^narUe.  and  metallic  enormities. 

Another  feature  has  been  added  which,  perhaps,  has 
Hiven  rii-e  to  as  mueh  angry  feeling  as  that  of  the  sculp- 
ture amonpst  those  who  assume  to  luive  the  direction  of 
matters  ot  that  lind— the  planting  of  ilonera  upon  tind 
around  a  grave ;  and  it  is  in  answer  to  a  query  from 
&  eorrespondeut,  "  AVhat  kind  of  llowers  ought  to  be 
planted  lLcre>"  that  I  with  some  unwillingness  address 
myMilt'  to  the  task  of  giving  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Although  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  departed 
friends  with  flowen  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been 
kept  alive  by  the  stirring  ajipeals  of  the  poet  a«  well  aa 
the  wriler  ol  romnnec ;  yet  in  many  parts  of  England  it 
has  either  fallen  into  disuse  or  has  never  been  prartised 
■t  all.  and  it  Js  questionable  whether  it  has  ever  been  so 
popular  in  any  part  of  England  as  it  ia  in  The  Principality. 
Hie  impetus,  however,  given  to  it  by  the  cuatoms  of 
BUuiy  of  thu  well-to-do  in  the  example  they  set  in  deco- 
ntiog  the  tombs  of  their  frieiidu  in  our  public  cemeteries 
Ko.  lis.— Tcu  v.,  Kiir  SniB. 


may,  doubtless,  iiud  an  echo  in  the  other  classes ;  and 
after  some  extraordinary  attempts  at  novelty  mad» 
by  some  of  the  more  ambitious  something  like  uniformity 
may,  perhaps,  be  at  length  arrived  at,  and  the  extravft- 
gant  idea  too  often  displayed  may  receive  such  so 
amount  of  public  censure  a^  to  make  it  a  matter  of 

Assuredly  the  simplicity  of  our  primitive  fathers  never 
contoinplatod  that  the  doeorationa  of  thegraveyard  chonld 
compete  with  the  parterre,  although  the  latter  at  that 
early  period  was  of  meagre  eitt^nt  as  compared  with  its 
magniiude  now  ;  and  moat  likely  the  system  of  planting 
flowers  over  a  grave  had  ita  origin  in  the  first  instance 
in  gathered  flowers  beiug  acnttcred  there.  The  sympa- 
thetic mind  of  the  poet  can  easily  suggest  to  it«clf  the 
innocent  gambols  of  young  children,  plucking  the  Violet*, 
Primroses,  and  oIIut  wayside  flowers  that  came  in  the 
way  of  their  ai' company  in  g  their  only  remaining  parent 
to  visit  thu  grave  of  her  nmch-loved  partner.  It  is  veiy 
easy  to  picture  her  seated  ou  the  grassy  mound,  the  turf 
froiii  its  reeent  disturbance  having  a  withered  and  unin- 
viting appearance ;  and  it  requires  no  great  flight  of  the 
imagination  to  conjecture  the  tiny  lapfuls  ol  Daisiei, 
Hutlercn|)s,  and  Violets  of  the  little  flower-gatherers  left 
aa  an  ojferiiig  on  tlieir  father's  grave ;  while  on  a  second 
visit  the  mother's  ears  are  saluted  on  the  journey  by  the 
news  that  the  eldest  of  the  little  party  in  plucking  a 
Violet  pulled  up  a  plant  also,  and  suggests  it  might 
perhajfs  grow  on  aome  naked  place  on  "  ftther'a  grave," 
where  the  turf  did  not  meet.  Tranaported  there,  it  grows, 
ia  carefully  watched,  and  at  each  visit  its  history  and 
how  it  eauie  there  is  brought  to  mind;  and  anolhernaked 
place  being  perceived,  a  plant  is  this  time  sought  for  and 
tirouglit  to  oeeuiiy  the  vacant  spot.  From  sueh  begin- 
nings it  is  likely  we  owe  our  somewhat  overstrained 
mode  of  ornamenting  the  grave  with  the  gayest  orna- 
nienls  of  the  dower  ganlen.  Observe,  I  Ray  "  overstrained 
notion  of  ornament,"  for  I  by  no  means  fall  into  the 
views  of  those  who  think  such  things  suitable  there, 
however  much  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  honour  lo  the 
remains  of  those  gone  from  us.  Certainly  the  feelings 
which  prompt  such  o^erings  ore  of  more  consequence 
than  the  oll'ering  itself;  but  society  at  large  would  s|iccdil7 
moke  unpleasant  remarks  if  some  mourner  at  a  funeral 
attended  that  ceremony  attired  in  the  gayest  colours  that 
fashion  commands  in  the  ball-room.  It  would  be  held 
as  a  poor  exeuae  for  such  an  unusual  departure  from  es- 
tablished customs  to  bo  told  that  "  respect  for  the  dead  " 
prompted  the  bearer  to  array  herself  in  that  way. 

Eollowing  out  the  sober  idea  of  suiting  the  ornament 
to  the  purpose,  let  ua  see  in  what  way  the  "  little  spot 
of  ground  "—  the  final  earthly  resting-place  of  each  of 
ua,  or  of  such  a.i  may  be  so  honoured,  may  be  beautified 
without  any  departure  from  the  feelings  which  r^nght  to 
pervade  such  a  place. 

I  by  no  means  object  to  all  floral  dccorntiou,  Iml  as  far 
aa  possible  I  wouid  adviae  its  beiug  with  low-gr.>«-ing 
indigenous  plants,  and  more  especially  sin-b  as  llower 
early. 

Ko.  T71.— Tob  XXX.,  GUI  Bum. 
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Of  such,  many  reasons  point  oat  the  Violet  aa  one  of 
the  most  suitable.  Lowly  and  unassuming  in  its  out- 
ward character,  its  beauties  and  its  worth  ajre  ascertained 
by  a  closer  acquaintance ;  besides  which,  there  is  something 
almost  hallowed  in  the  name,  and  I  would  in  this  instance 
go  as  far  as  to  allow  the  cultivated  variety  to  be  substituted 
for  the  wild  one. 

Next  to  the  Violet  we  have  the  Primrose,  tlian  which 
meither  the  flower  garden  nor  the  hothouse  possesses  a  more 
lovely  gem.  If  more  variety  than  the  wild  one  be  wanted^ 
the  double  one  of  the  same  colour,  or  the  double  or  single 
white,  might  be  admitted ;  but  I  would  not  advise  the  dark- 
coloured  ones. 

Primroses  and  Violets  are  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  graveyard  plants ;  although  closely  following 
on  them,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances,  as  in  that  of 
beautifying  the  resting-place  of  a  child,  the  Snowdrop  be- 
comes appropriate  ;  and  this  early  harbinger  of  returning 
spring  may  also  be  planted  on  every  grave  almost,  where 
its  unassuming  flowers  present  to  the  pilgrim  the  first  of 
Nature's  gems  of  the  season.  Contrasting,  therefore,  so 
weU  with  the  herbage  which  afterwards  succeeds  it,  the 
Snowdrop  is  by  universal  consent  an  acknowledged  legal 
occupant  of  the  grave. 

I  am  fsLT  from  acknowledging  the  same  right  to  its  neigh- 
bour in  the  garden — the  Crocus.  Its  foreign  origin  and 
gaudy  hue  seem  to  point  out  a  place  for  it  elsewhere.  If, 
however,  the  taste  of  the  party  interested  decide  on  the 
Crocus,  I  would  confine  the  colour  used  to  white,  or,  in 
stretching  a  point,  blue  might  be  added ;  but  I  think  yeUow 
too  glaring  to  harmonise  with  other  sober  ol^ects  around  it. 

I  believe  with  these  few  and  simple  fiowers  my  ambition 
in  doing  honour  to  the  grave  would  be  satisfied,  as  aU  might 
be  planted  on  an  unprotected  mound,  and  all  survive  the 
rough  ordeal  of  the  scythe.  It  would,  however,  be  as  well 
to  mention  here  plants  adapted  to  certain  localities  which 
might  with  perfect  propriety  be  included  also  in  our  cate- 
gory. In  dry  soils  partaking  of  the  sand  the  little  Stone- 
crop  (Sedum  acre),  mi^ht  be  advantageously  used.  In  like 
manner  on  a  chalky  soil  the  wild  Thyme  might  form  a  useftd 
.  acyonct :  there  is  something  appropriate  in  the  sound  of  the 
name  of  the  latter. 

On  soils  of  an  opposite  character,  shady  and  moist,  some 
of  the  Mosses  might  form  useful  acyuncts ;  and  here,  again, 
the  plant  by  its  name  speaks  poetically  to  our  feelmgs. 
And  while  we  in  all  instances  would  allow  the  turf  to  a  certain 
extent  to  occupy  the  prominent  part  of  the  "  sod "  which 
overlies  the  remains  of  a  departed  friend,  a  judicious  admix- 
ture of  the  plants  mentioned  above  may  form  an  ornamental 
feature  to  an  unenclosed  grave  better  than  the  rough  herbage 
which  otherwise  might  occupy  the  place.  The  pretty  litUe 
grrass-like  plant  Tlmfb  might,  however,  be  admitted,  and 
might  form  a  useful  feature  on  exposed  places  near  the  coast ; 
and  a  neat-growing  little  herbaceous  plants  an  Everlasting, 
might  be  introduced  as  a  fitting  object  here  also. 

Observe,  I  have  advised  the  adoption  of  only  low-growing 
plants  as  fitting  memorials  of  such  a  place.  The  Wallflower 
which  grows  on  some  church  walls  and  on  some  ascends  to 
the  summit  of  the  tower,  sowing  itself  abundantly  below,  is 
nevertheless  in  my  opinion  unsuited  to  the  grave.  In  like 
manner  Snapdragon,  which  I  have  seen  take  possession  of 
A  wall  at  a  great  elevation,  as  weU  as  Valerian,  are  plants 
all  too  tall  to  meet  the  requirements  of  what  I  would  lay 
down  as  a  standard  in  such  cases. 

The  herbaceous  flower-border  affords  several  more  plants 
of  great  beauty  and  suitability ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  allow 
any  but  those  of  home  origin  a  place  among  our  British 
dead.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  Bose,  and  it  is  almost 
sedition  to  say  anything  against  this  acknowledged  queen 
of  flowers  ;  but  I  am  far  from  certain  that  the  graveyard  is 
a  fitting  abode  for  her. 

The  time-honoured  custom  of  associating  the  sombre  Yew 
with  our  graveyards  has  in  all  UkeHhood  led  to  the  Cypress 
Seing  a  subordinate  appendage  to  the  same  object,  and 

•nail  Cypresses  are  frequently  studded  around  sculptural 

jmament.     This,  of  course,  is  confined  to  the  more  affluent, 

ind  deserves  a  notice  hereafter;  but  I  would  ask  a  very 
Qomely  question  of  those  who  recommend  such  aspiring 

)lauts  as  Cypress  and  Juniper  to  ornament  the  graves  of 
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in  the  place  were  similarly  planted  ?  It  would  be  a  perfect 
shrubh^ry  lacking  the  variety  observable  elsewhere.  Be- 
sides, a  grave  planted  with  shrubs  or  high-growing  plants 
conceals  from  view  the  sight  of  several  of  the  graves  beyond 
it»  thereby  acquiring  ex^usive  attention  from  passers-by. 
More  might  be  said  on  this  head,  but  I  leave  it  and  pass  at 
once  to  another  feature  in  graveyard  or  cemetery  decoratioDi 
— that  of  the  enclosed  plots  called  flEunily  graves. 

Belonging  as  these  objects  do  to  the  wealthier  classes  of 
society,  we  might  reasonably  en>ect  in  these  tokens  of  a 
refined  taste.  It  is  much  to  be  roared  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition has  much  to  do  with  the  pageantry  to  be  found  here. 
Of  sculptural  ornament  it  is  not  my  province  to  speak ;  but 
can  anything  be  more  at  varianoe  with  the  quiet  solitude 
by  which  the  spot  is  invested  than  the  glaring  colours  by 
which  it  is  too  often  decked  out  ?  An  enclosure  containing 
white  stone  or  marble  sculpture  is  surrounded  by  ironwork 
often  bronzed  or  g^ded,  and  through  the  ox>ening8  are  seen 
the  brightest  scarlet  Geraniums  and  yellow  Calceolarias  that 
the  florist  can  furnish.  It  may  be  thisit  my  ideas  lag  behind 
the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  I  nevertheless  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  putting  them  forth  as  opposed  to  this  glitter. 

The  gayest  part  of  the  parterre  cannot  exceed  what  is 
seen  sometimes  around  a  grave.  Assuredly  there  is  a  proper 
place  for  everything.  Elsewhere  the  Verbena,  Lobelia,  and 
Petunia  look  well,  but  a  g^ve  is  not  the  place  for  i^em. 
That  plants  are  necessary  there  I  admit ;  and  those  proper 
for  such  a  small  plot  as  is  sometimes  enclosed  render  it 
anything  but  easy  to  suggest  what  is  best  suited  for  it ;  and 
I  hope  some  of  your  r^4ers  will  impart  their  opinions  on 
this  matter.    My  own  are  as  follow : — 

If  it  were  possible  to  retain  the  verdure  o^  the  turf,  short, 
thick,  and  velvety  in  the  uniform  condition  it  is  seen  in  when 
at  its  best,  as  in  showery  weather  in  May  after  it  has  been 
recently  mown,  I  do  not  know  of  anyUiing  which  could 
improve  it ;  but  the  ever-changing  features  of  vegetable  life 
render  a  certain  amount  of  la^ur  necessary  to  keep  turf  in 
order.  This  is  not  always  convenient  to  those  who  reside 
at  a  distance  fr^m  the  spot.  Something,  therefore,  that 
would  form  a  substitute  for  grass  in  small  isolated  spots  is 
much  wanted ;  and  when  Spergula  pilifera  was  announced 
to  the  gardening  world  as  an  acquisition  likely  to  supersede 
turf,  not  requiring  any  mowing,  &c.,  I  was  in  hopes  we  had 
a  plant  in  many  respects  suitable  to  decorate  the  grave. 
Unfortunately,  with  me  at  least,  the  plant  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure ;  and  we  must  select  something  else  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  sod  which  is  destined  to  cover  the  remains 
of  all  that  is  left  of  mortality. 

A  plant  that  would  look  well  at  all  times,  and  without  the 
trouble  which  grass  entails,  would  be  a  great  acquisition. 
The  compact  habit  and  deep  green  foliage  of  Saxifraga  hyp- 
noides  g^ve  it  strong  daiins  to  otir  notice,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  it  will  answer.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  some 
of  the  flowers  mentioned  as  applicable  might  not  also  be 
adopted  here ;  and  perhaps  a  dwarf  Bose  might  be  intro- 
duced, a  miniature  Cypress  or  two,  or  a  small  stunted  Tew, 
which  may  have  previously  been  kept  in  a  flower-pot,  and 
to  keep  it  dwarf  may  still  be  kept  plunged  in  that  condition ; 
but  gay  summer-flowering  plants,  such  as  are  usually  called 
bedding  plants,  ought  not  to  be  used. 

Certainly  some  little  order  and  appearance  of  cultivation 
may  be  shown.  The  plants  may  just  touch  each  other,  but 
need  not  crowd.  Supposing  a  plot  6  feet  square  required 
planting,  there  might  be  one  or  two  dwarf  Cypresses,  just 
as  the  number  of  graves  required.  These  might  stand  near 
the  head,  and  the  remainder  of  the  space  dotted  over  with 
patches  of  Violets,  Stonecrop,  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  or  S.  tri- 
dactylites,  which  becomes  an  excellent  and  closely  formed 
cushion  of  the  deepest  green ;  a  patch  or  two  of  Primroses, 
which  if  removed  when  done  flowering  might  give  place  to 
a  dwarf  Phlox,  of  which  P.  subulata  is  very  good ;  and  I  am 
not  certain  but  that  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  Saxifrage 
might  allow  an  Auricula  by  the  side  of  it.  Snowdrops,  of 
course,  must  not  be  forgotten ;  and  there  is  a  dwarf  Ever- 
lasting, the  foHage  of  which,  as  well  as  its  flower,  looks  well 
at  all  seasons.  With  these  I  should  say  be  content ;  or  if 
some  of  them  were  omitted  it  might  perhaps  be  as  weU. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  not  unlikely  but  another  set  of  plants 
might  be  adopted  by  some  one  else  equally  well  adapted  for 
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Beftm  oondnding,  I  may  add  that  I  by  no  meauB  disi^ 
mnw9  of  tlie  culture  of  flowers  in  a  public  cemetery,  although 
X  CMOiot  Me  in  which  way  the  undue  preference  given  to 
biwMing  plants  can  be  recommended  on  any  plea  excepting 
ttiat  of  gaiety  at  one  particular  time,  and  that  not  of  long 
eadnrance.  Assuming,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  that  a  cir- 
emnferential  border  exists,  shutting  the  interior  firom  out- 
waid  olnects,  evergreen  shrubs  ouffht  to  predominate  on 
tluB  boarder,  so  as  to  give  it  a  clothed  appearance  in  winter; 
while  in  the  front  of  this  border  may  he  cultivated  a  great 
diversity  of  flowers.  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  fashionable  ribbon-border,  but  many  of  the  plants  so 
used  may  have  a  place  here,  planted  amongst  others  of  their 
height  and  character.  This  may  be  a  feature  in  the  exterior 
boraer,  but  the  clumps  or  beds  that  diversify  the  centre 
onght  to  be  more  Bolxir  in  their  exhibition  of  floral  gaiety, 
vriule  evergreens  must  predominate  still  more  extensively. 
Keverthel^,  such  plants  as  Pinks,  Iberis,  Arabis,  &c., 
might  be  grown  to  advantage;  and  nothing  looks  better 
thiui  the  double  white  £ocket,  for  with  so  much  turf  and 
evergreen  white  or  light-coloured  flowers  will  tell  to  most 
advantage,  and  there  are  several  of  the  hue — as,  for  instance, 
some  Campanulas,  white  Phloxes,  and  I  cannot  see  any  ob- 
jection to  patches  of  Cerastium  ornamenting  the  front ;  but 
beyond  tlus  most  if  not  all  the  other  becUling'-out  plants 
must  keep  outside. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  follow  this  sulij^c^  further ;  but  I 
hope  others  will  favour  us  with  their  opinion,  as  it  is  a  topic 
deserving  the  notice  of  those  best  qualified  to  take  of  it  a 
just  view,  and  a  series  of  letters  in  Thx  Joubnal  of  Hos- 
TicuLTinEUi  would  be  of  service.  J.  Bobson. 


CULTURE  OP  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

This  is  a  topic  of  general  interest,  although  the  following 
is  a  reply  to  "  B.  S.,  Bristol,"  who  asks  for  information  how 
to  grow  potted  Boses  in  quantities. 

Although  you  do  not  say  so,  we  infer  that  your  object  is 
to  get  up  a  stock  of  Boses  in  pots,  for  blooming  under  glass 
in  spring  and  early  sunmier,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
obgect  in  the  whole  round  of  gardening  that  is  so  likely  to 
prove  a  source  of  pleasure  to  those  who  are  fond  of  that 
which  is  sweet  and  beautifuL  Supposing,  then,  that  you 
desire  to  have  Boses  in  bloom  next  spring,  there  gne  two 
ways  by  which  your  end  can  be  attained.  You  can  either 
procure  plants  that  are  already  established  in  pots  and  in  a 
fit  condition  to  be  gently  forced  into  bloom,  or  you  can  get 
plants  from  the  nursery-rows  in  autumn  and  pot  them  your- 
self. And  as  it  is  your  object  to  grow  extensively,  the  latter 
is  the  course  that  is  to  be  recommended,  as  being  not  only 
the  cheapest  way  of  obtaining  a  large  stock,  but  will,  by 
iGc^owing  the  directions  which  shall  here  be  given,  prove 
perfectly  successfuL 

You  should  go  to  some  good  Bose-nursery  early  in  autumn, 
and  get  the  first  pick  of  the  number  you  require  from  the 
nursery-rows.  Choose  those  that  have  broken  from  three  or 
four  buds,  that  have  made  half  a  dozen  strong  healthy 
shoots  and  have  stocks  only  a  few  inches  high,  or,  perhaps, 
better  still,  that  are  grown  on  their  own  roots.  Let  your 
selection  be  marked,  and  having  secured  them,  leave  tiiem 
where  they  grow  till  the  middle  of  October,  about  which 
time  they  have  generally  pretty  well  matured  their  growth 
and  are  bedding  their  bottom  leaves.  This  is  the  proper 
time  to  lift  and  pot  them  with  the  view  of  getting  them  to 
form  fresh  roots  before  winter,  and  by  gentle  forcing  to 
secure  a  crop  of  bloom  the  following  spring. 

The  plants  should  be  lifted  with  care,  preserving  every 
twiggy  root,  and  shortening  with  the  knife  those  that  are 
strong  and  pithy.  Pot  them  firmly  in  pots  ranging  in  size 
from  6  to  8  inches.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  them  is  a 
xmther  heavy  loam,  with  about  a  third  of  well-rotted  hotbed 
manure  or  cowdung,  with  a  slight  addition  of  road  grit  or 
coarse  sand.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  in  potting 
fhe  roots  should  be  nicely  distributed  among  the  soil.  When 
potted  and  watered  plunge  them  at  once  in  a  pit  or  frame 
wliere  there  is  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Keep  them  rather 
for  ten  days,  and  when  the  days  are  dry  syringe  them 
_  and  afternoon,  and  keep  them  shaded  from  the 
After  the  first  fortnight  the  lights  may  be  taken  off 


them  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  and  evening,  alwayi 

Sutting  the  lights  on  for  the  night ;  but  do  not  shut  them 
owndoselv. 

The  genue  bottom  heat  and  the  dose  moist  atmosphere 
will  Tn«^*?it-^^Ti  the  action  of  the  roots  and  leaves,  and  by  the 
end  of  November  they  will  have  made  fresh  roots  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  buds  on  the  last  season's  growths 
will  be  as  firm  and  raominent  as  those  which  have  not  been 
disturbed  at  alL  The  leaves  will  be  all  shed,  except  a  tuft 
at  the  top  of  each  shoot.  If  by  this  time  the  bottom  heat 
has  not  entirely  gone,  they  should  be  removed  to  some  cool 
place.  Their  removal  from  such  quarters  will  in  most  cases 
be  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  few  are  the  places  where  there 
is  such  accommodation  to  devote  to  wintering  plants  that 
can  be  otherwise  protected.  They  can  be  plunged  in  some 
sheltered  place  where  heavy  rains  and  severe  frosts  can  be 
g^uarded  against.  Sawdust  or  cinder  ashes  form  excellent 
material  for  plunging  in,  as  either  of  these  is  not  so  sulgect 
to  the  destructive  inroads  of  worms,  and  forms  a  better  pro> 
tection  to  the  roots  than  common  garden  soil. 

The  time  to  prune  Boses  thus  treated  must  be  regulated 
and  determined  by  the  time  that  they  are  required  to  bloom 
in  spring.  In  our  own  practice  we  have  several  times  had 
Boses  in  bloom,  under  similar  circumstances,  early  in  March; 
and  when  required  so  early  they  should  be  pruned  by  the 
middle  of  December.  It  ^ves  the  plants  a  much  better 
chance  the  first  year ;  and,  looking  at  them  as  permanent 
objects,  it  is  far  the  best  way  to  keep  them  at  rest  till  the 
middle  of  February.  Let  it,  however,  be  supposed  that  you 
would  desire  a  few  of  them  to  flower  in  March,  that  few  must 
be  pruned  at  the  time  named  above.  Cut  them  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoots^ 
always  cutting  more  closely  in  the  case  of  the  weaker 
growths. 

By  the  first  week  of  January  they  should  be  introduced 
into  a  temperature  of  45**  to  50*  at  night,  and  if  they  can  be 
afforded  a  bottom  heat  of  60°  it  will  be  much  to  their  advan- 
tage in  causing  them  to  break  regularly  and  strongly.  They 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  be  freely  syringed  with 
tepid  water  at  least  twice  a-day — morning  and  afternoon. 

As  soon  as  the  shoots  attain  about  an  inch  in  length, 
increase  the  temperature  by  5^  and  on  every  favourable 
opportunity  admit  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air.  Keep  them 
away  from  the  heating  apparatus,  and  shut  up  early  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  There  are  few  things 
more  adverse  to  Boses  than  a  dry  parching  atmosphere. 
Increase  the  temperature  gradually  to  60**  by  the  time  they 
show  their  bloom-buds. 

Ghreen  fly  is  a  great  pest  to  forced  Boses,  and  must  never 
be  allowed  to  gain  a  footing ;  but  their  most  treacherous 
and  destructive  enemy  is  the  small  black  maggot,  with 
which  all  Boee-growers  are  familiar.  It  folds  itself  up  in  the 
leaves,  from  which  retreat  it  sallies  and  eats  into  the  centre 
of  the  Bose-bud  when  little  larger  than  a  pea.  There  is 
only  one  way,  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  you  can  cope  with 
this  enemy,  and  that  is  to  look  over  the  plants  every  day ; 
and  wherever  you  see  the  leaves  folded  up  or  sticking  two 
together,  there  you  will  find  a  maggot  which  you  will  destroy 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  put  an  end  to  his  gluttonous 
repast.  When  the  buds  show  themselves  above  the  foliage, 
be  sure  to  give  a  free  admission  of  air  on  all  occasions  when 
weather  will  permit,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  currents  of 
cold  air.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  flowers  and  their 
stems  will  be  weak  and  short-lived. 

Immediately  the  flowers  begin  to  show  their  colour  the 
plants  must  be  removed  to  a  house  where  the  temperature 
ranges  about  55**,  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  light,  and 
air.  Here  they  will  not  only  open  their  flowers  with  a 
higher  colour  and  a  greater  perfume,  but  the  stems  and 
leaves  will  acquire  a  degree  of  stiffness  and  strength  so 
desirable  in  Boses,  and  which  cannot  be  attained  in  a  higher 
temperature  and  a  moister  atmosphere.  When  in  full  bloom 
a  temperature  of  50°  is  sufficiently  high.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  will  remain  in  bloom  a  long  time,  more 
particularly  if  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  care^illy  attended 
to  with  water  at  the  root — that  is,  if  the  soil  is  preserved  in 
that  genial  condition  so  commonly  described  by  gardeners  as 
"  neither  wet  nor  dry."  Under  such  circumstances  as  these 
you  can  have  the  ezgoyment  of  a  display  of  this  queen  of 
flowers  next  March ;  but  as  already  stated,  it  is  the  better 
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way  for  the  plants  to  let  them  break  the  first  season  of  their 
own  accord,  and  let  them  be  bloomed  with  less  artificial 
heat. 

When  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they  should  by  all 
means  be  as  careftilly  attended  to  as  if  they  had  yet  to 
bloom.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  forced  plants  are  sadly 
neglected  and  mismanaged  after  having  yielded  their  crops 
of  bloom  for  the  season.  They  should  be  gradually  hardened- 
off  and  not  placed  out  of  doors  till  all  danger  from  irost  is 
past.  If  when  lifted  in  the  autumn  they  were  potted  into 
six  and  eight-inch  pots,  the  strongest  of  them  should  be 
shifted  into  pots  two  sizes,  and  the  weakest  into  pots  one  size 
larger.  When  shifted  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  them  to 
be  kept  under  glass  for  a  week  or  two  after.  This  is  pre- 
suming that  they  are  shifted  before  aU  danger  from  late 
frosts  is  over  ;  but,  when  shifted  later  in  the  season,  they 
may  be  plunged  out-doors  at  once.  Choose  a  sheltered 
situation  where  they  can  at  the  same  time  have  all  the  sun 
possible ;  give  them  plenty  of  room,  and  see  that  the  material 
in  which  they  are  plunged  is  sufficiently  open,  and  the  site 
well  drained,  so  that  no  stagnant  water  can  stand  about 
their  roots,  otherwise  these  would  rot,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  foliage  would  become  ycUow  and  drop  otF,  leaving  you 
with  unripe  and  diseased  plants.  Roses,  and  in  fact  aU 
other  plants  intended  to  be  forced,  should  never  be,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  plunged  in  damp  shady  situations. 
Throughout  the  summer  endeavour  to  supply  them  with 
water,  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  at  all  times  in  a  healthy 
gfTOwing  condition ;  and  should  worms  find  their  way  into 
the  pots,  water  with  clear  lime  water. 

If  worked  on  briars  keep  them  free  from  suckers,  and 
remove  all  flower-lSuds  as  they  make  their  appearance, 
except  in  cases  where  Roses  may  be  required  in  November ; 
then  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  allowed  to  bring  forward 
the  buds  which  they  form  after  the  middle  of  August ;  and 
by  placing  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  later  in  the 
season  encouraging  them  with  a  little  fire  heat,  they  will 
expand  and  last  in  flower  a  long  time.  This  practice  is  not, 
however,  to  be  recommended,  except  you  intend  to  grow  a 
large  stock  of  plants,  as  such  treatment  is  not  favourable  to 
their  successfiil  forcing  in  spring ;  and  I  should  think  in 
your  climate  your  Roses  out-doors  can  be  had  in  flower  late 
in  the  season. 

When  the  plants  have  mostly  shed  their  foliage,  and  pre- 
suming that  you  intend  to  force  a  portion  of  your  stock 
early,  the  best-ripened  plants  should  be  jn-uned.  Then  turn 
them  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  and  examine  the  drainage, 
and  get  rid  of  any  worms  which  may  have  intruded.  When 
worked  on  the  briar  stock  it  frequently  happ(;ns  that  the 
stock  gets  green  and  mossy;  whenever  such  is  tlio  case, 
let  them  be  dusted  over  with  quicklime,  which  wiU  destroy 
the  parasites.  Remove  the  surface  soil,  and  replace  it  with 
fresh,  rich  soil,  and  when  intended  to  be  forced  early  they 
should  be  placed  under  glass  at  once.  A  cold  pit  or  vinery 
wiU  bo  a  good  place  for  them,  if  you  desire  a  constant 
succession  of  flowering  plants  tUl  Roses  are  in  l^loom  in  the 
open  ground. 

Continue  throughout  the  winter  to  prune  a  convenient 
number,  always  putting  them  under  glass  as  soon  as  they 
are  pruned.  It  is  always  best  not  to  put  them  into  heat  till 
after  they  have  been  under  glass  in  a  cool  structure  for  a 
fortnight  after  they  are  pruned.  Bear  in  mind  aU  the  time 
that  it  is  only  recommended  to  leave  thorn  out  of  dooi-s  in 
winter,  in  case  of  your  not  being  able  to  afford  them  the 
protection  of  a  pit  or  frame.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  those  pi-uned  in  February,  and  left  out  of  doors,  have 
their  buds  crippled  with  March  fi-osts,  for  spare  corners 
'inder  glass  are  very  scarce  now-a-days. 

It  frequently  happens  that  those  forced  the  second  season 
after  l>eing  lifted  in  eight  and  10-inch  pots,  require  nothing 
urther  at  the  root  the  third  season  than  simply  to  see  to 
he  drainage,  and  to  remove  a  j>ortion  of  the  soil  from  the 
urfape  of  the  ball,  and  replace  it  with  rotten  dung  and  loam 
n  equal  proportions.  This,  of  course,  entirely  depends  on 
•ircumstances.  If  the  roots  have  made  theii*  way  down  to 
,he  bottom  of  the  pots,  leaving  a  lai*ge  portion  of  the  top 
K>il  inert  and  unoccupied,  they  should  be  partially  shaken 
lut,  have  the  strong  roots  pruned  back,  and  in  repotting 
s  good  portion  of  the  soil  be  placed  below  the  roots.     My 


second  year,  and  to  root-prune  them  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  practised  with  the  Geranium,  only  not  so  severely* 
It  is  not  only  possible  to  keep  them  healthy  and  in  mode» 
rate-sized  pots  for  many  years  by  this  jypocess,  but  th^y 
seem  to  rejoice  in  the  operation,  starting  off  with  increased 
vigour  with  every  application  of  fresh  soil. 

In  making  a  selection  of  Roses  for  forcing  you  shonld 
select  the  greater  i)ortion  of  your  stock  from  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  section.  Most  of  the  Teas  are  beautifril  for  pot* 
culture,  but  generally  speaking  do  not  bear  early  forcing  so 
well  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Then  there  are  Provence, 
Cabbage,  and  Moss  Roses,  so  beautiftdly  fragrant. — ^D. 
Thomson. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION.- July  1. 

The  horticultural  campaign  began  early  this  year,  and  it 
has  closed  at  that  period  of  the  season  when  Londoners  begin 
to  cons\ilt  their  "Bradshaws,"  and  when  **Murray"  is  greatly 
in  request.  The  rival  claims  of  the  south  coast  and  its  soft 
sea  breezes  and  sunny  sands,  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  and  the  heathery  mountains  and  deep 
glens  of  tht}  Highlands,  are  now  becoming  matters  of  anxious 
deliberation;  those  who  have  country  seats  to  retire  to 
are  beginning  to  think  of  a  change  of  quarters,  and  in 
another  month  London  will  have  gone  out  of  town.  It  was, 
therefore,  we  think,  wisely  determined  that  the  last  great 
horticultural  display  for  the  season  should  take  place  before 
this  periodical  migration  commenced. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
good  fortune  as  regards  weather,  and  when  it  does  have  a 
wet  day  for  one  of  its  exhibitions  the  fact  is  sure  to  be  ex- 
patiated upon,  and  not  unfrequently  with  some  embellish- 
ments, and  it  is,  therefore,  only  justice  to  say  that  no  day 
could  have  been  finer  than  Wednesday  last ;  genial  in  tem- 
perature, with  a  bright  but  not  overpowering  sun,  whilst  a 
gentle  breeze  kept  the  air  from  stagnation,  it  was  just  the 
day  that  one  would  have  chosen  for  out-door  exercise. 

As  on  former  occasions  the  plants  and  cut  flowers  were 
arranged  along  each  side  of  the  nave  of  the  International 
Exhibition  building,  the  hot  dry  atmosphere  of  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  caused  many  of  them  to  give  evident  signs  of 
flagging,  whilst  the  Fruit  was  allocated  in  one  of  the  refresh- 
ment-f<Joms,  involving  a  voyage  of  discovery*  to  find  it  out. 
Many  must  have  failed  in  the  attempt ;  for,  contrary  to  all 
wont,  the  attendance  of  visitors  to  this  part  of  the  Exhibition 
was  unusually  thin,  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of 
the  productions  which  invited  their  inspection. 

The  absence  of  the  grand  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  as  grown  by  Messrs.  Whitebread,  Green,  Peed,  a^d 
others,  which  constituted  so  important  a  feature  in  previous 
exhibitions,  was  also  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  deprived  th6 
Show  of  much  of  its  effect ;  and  this  want  the  Roses,  fine  as 
they  were,  and  forming  as  they  did  a  principal,  and,  indeed, 
the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  did  not  ftdly 
compensate  for. 

FiNE-poLiAGED  AND  Varibgated  Plants. — Many  large 
and  handsome  specimens  of  this  description  of  plants  were 
exhibited,  including  Crotons,  Alocasias,  Caladiums,  Latanias, 
Draca5nas,  Araucarias,  and  a  variety  of  others.  Amongst 
Nurserymen  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee  took  the  first  prize  with  a 
collection  in  which  were  a  noble  Alocasia  metallica,  a  large 
and  very  fine  Cordyline  indivisa,  Cyathea  Smithii  with  its 
handsome  lively  green  fronds,  Cibotiimi  princeps,  Rhopala 
magnifica,  and  Caladium  Baraquini.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
and  Co.  had  the  second  prize  for  Alocasia  macrorhiza  varie- 
gata  and  metallica,  the  narrow-leaved  Croton  angustifolium, 
the  elegant  fern-like  Jacaranda  filicifolia,  Dracaena  ferrea 
and  canna^folia,  Dieffenbachia  maculata,  Maranta  variegata^ 
Caladium  Chantini,  and  other  plants.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea^ 
was  third,  and  he  had  some  magnificent  plants ;  among  whidi 
may  be  noticed  a  tall  and  veiy  handsome  Rhopala  corcova- 
densis,  Dracaena  austraJis,  Gleichenia  flabellata  very  large, 
Pandanus  utilis,  Araucaria  Bidwilli,  Alsophila  excelsa,  and 
Latania  borbonica.  In  a  collection  from  Messrs.  JacksoBi 
and  Sons,  of  Kingston,  there  were  also  several  large  sped* 
mens,  including  a  noble  Alsophila  australis,  Corypha  aus- 
tralis,  Dracaenas  teitninalis  and  ferrea,  and  the  variegated 
"-'^''onus  javonicus. 
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Among  Amateurs  fine  collections  of  ten  come  from  Mr. 
Taylor,    gardener   to  J.  Yates,   Esq.,   Highgate,   and  Mr. 
Rt»^*^,  of  Syon ;  the  former  taking  the  first  and  the  latter 
t^e  second  prize.     In  Mr.  Taylor's  exhibition  there  were 
QfCftB  revolnta  and  Dion  eddle,  both  of  thorn  of  great  size, 
and  a  fine  Chamsrops  humilis  ;  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Smith  an 
immense  Latania  borbonica,  Croton  pictum  of  great  height, 
Galathea  or  Maranta  zebrina,  Duranta  Baumgardti,  and  the  , 
Wax  Palm,  Ceroxylon  andicola.     A  third  prize  was  awarded  j 
to  Mr.  Ross,  of  Newbury.    Phlebodium  aureum  and  Coleiis  ; 
Yerschaffelti  in  this  collection  were  good  specimens. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  variegated  Begoniasy  but  we  only  ; 
noticed  one  coll(?ction,  which  came  firom  Mr.  Young,  gardener  j 
to  R  Barclay,  Escj.,  of  Uighgate,  and  it  receiv^  a  second 
raize.     It  contained  handsome  plants  of  President  Van  den 
Hecke,  Duchesse  de    Brabant,  and  grandis,  also  Charles 
Encke,  Anna  von   Schonbom,  and  the  better-known  Rex,  ■ 
Marahalli,  and  EoUissoni. 

Caladiums  afforded  a  more  extensive  display,  and  from  ^ 
the  diversity  in  the  markings  of  their  foliage  were  much 
more  effective.    Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.  had  the  first  [ 
prize  for  a  fine  collection,  consisting  of  the  pretty  argyrites, 
Belleymei,  Chantini,  a  handsome  plant  of  bicolor  magnifica, 
Troubetskoyi,  a  large  plant  of  Wightii,  picturatum,  poBcile, 
and  regale.     Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  [ 
Beading,   had    splendens,   variegatum  and  others  already  [ 
named,  and  received  the  second  prize ;  Mr.  Young,  Abera-  ; 
man,  coming  in  third. 

FucHSiAfi. — These  did  not  come  up  to  our  expectations, 
l>eing  exactly  the  same  plants  that  were  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Show  the  previous  week,  and  much  deteriorated  from  what 
"they  then  were;    exception   must,  however,   be  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barchard,  Putney 
Seatli,  who  had  a  first  prize  for  three  fine  standards,  stand- 
ug  about  9  feet  high,  of  Rose  of  Castillo,  Prince  of  Orango, 
sand  Venus  de  Medici,  the  heads  being  full  of  flower.     For 
g^T  plants  Mr.  Gardener,  of  Olapham  Park,  received  the  fii'st 
jprize  for  Fair  Oriana,  Senator,  Wiltshire  Lass,  Madame  Cor- 
Skelissen,  Rose  of  Castillo,  and  Isa  Craig,  all  of  them  hand- 
some plants,  and  full  of  bloom.     Next  came  Mr.  Cannell, 
mrdener  to  G.  Jennings,  Esq.,  of  Clapham ;    and   in  the 
jTurseiymen's  class,  Mr.  Treen,  of  Rugby,  had  a  third  prize. 
Fe&ns. — Several  collections  of  these,  both   exotic  and 
British,  were  exhibited,  the  latter  proving  to  the  miyority 
of  the  visitors  the  more  attractive  of  the  two,  and  affording  a 
relief  to  the  eyes  from  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  cut  Boses. 
In  the  class  for  Exotic  Ferns,  by  an  oversight,  apparently, 
on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors,  the  requirement  that  the  pots 
should  not  exci^od  15  inches  in  diameter  was  not  complied 
with.     Such  collections,  consequently,  were  disqualified  for 
receiving  the  amounts  offered  in  the  schedule;  but  extiu 
prizes  were  awarded  instead  to  Mr.  Bull,  Messrs.  A.  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Lavey,  of  Fetcham,  all  of  whom  had. 
excellent  collections.    That  from  Mr.  BuU  was  the  finest,  all 
of  the  plants  being  large  and  handsome  specimens.     It  con- 
tained two  very  large  Cibotinms,  Barometz  and  pnnceps, 
Alsophila  excelsa  and  radens,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Blechnum 
l>ra8ilensis,  and  Pteris  natalensis.    Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
ajid  Co.,  whose  plants  were  also  very  fine,  had  Cil>otiimis 
^l3arometz,  Schiodei,  Cyathea  boconensis,  Drynaria  coronans, 
^Hrainea  insignis,  Phlebodium  pulvenilentum,  a  large  Also- 
phila aiistralis,  Angiopteris  erecta,  and  Drynaria  musa'folia. 
In  British  Fonis  the  finest  came  from  Messrs.  Ivory  and 
Son,  who  had  two  collections.    That  which  received  the  first 
fyrize  consisted  of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  multiceps.  corymb- 
xferum,  depauperatum,  and  plumosum;    Lastrea  Filix-mas 
caistata  and  Jervisii,  Lastrea  decurrens,  Onodea  seusibilis, 
Osmunda  regalis  cristata,  Polystichum  angulivre  Elworthii 
^nd  proliferum,  and  Adiantnm  capillus- Veneris.     The  other 
<x>llection  was  also  very  select,  containing,  among  others,  the 
aww  forms  of  Athyrium  Filix-fcDmina,  distinguished  by  the 
blames  of  glomeratum,  Iveryanum,  and  Applebyanum,  and 
blechnum  spicant  polydactylun.     Mr.  Salter  also  exhibited 
«lb&e  collection,  in  which  Osmunda  cinnamomea,  and  spocta- 
Vlis  and  Struthiopteris  i>ennsylvauica  were  bearing  panicles ; 
^Hd  there  were  besides  Scolopendrium  vulgare  polycuspis,  a 
'^^Hxiety  with  the  extremities  of  the  fronds  much  branched, 
Aaplenium  lanceolatum  micro  Ion,  and  a  Uan<ls4jiae  piHnt  of 
^tltiia  Filix-mas  cristata.    ^Ir.  Lavey  had  likewise  a  second 
for  an  excellent  collection,  in  which  we  noticed  a 


fine  Trichomanes  radicans,  and  some  of  the  new  forms  of 
Athyrium. 

New  Plants. — These  were  sent  in  considerable  numbers, 
some  making  their  appearance  for  the  first  time,  others 
having  been  already  shown  at  previous  exhibitions.  Messrs. 
Veitch  had  two  extensive  collections  containing  many  of 
their  recent  introductions  from  Japan,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  which  was  the  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  Lilium 
anratum,  already  described  in  these  columns,  and  of  which 
a  faithful  representation  is  given  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist 
of  September  last.  Tlie  specimen  exhibited  did  not,  how- 
ever, give  a  fair  idea  of  the  great  size  to  which  the  flowers 
attain — S  or  10  inches  across — when  produced  from  large 
bulbs.  The  hybi-id  Cattleya  between  Aoklandia?  and  Lod- 
digesi  was  another  beautiful  and  interesting  object,  and 
likely  to  pi-ove  but  one  of  a  number  of  other  ticquisitions  in 
the  same  line ;  Bomaria  multiflora,  a  greenhouse  climber 
from  Peru,  with  orange  and  scarlet  flowers,  is  also  a  plant 
likely  to  prove  an  acquisition,  more  especially  as  it  is  ver>' 
free-flowering.  Among  other  2)lants  from  the  same  firm 
were  Abies  Alcoquiana  from  Fusi-Yama,  or  the  Sacred 
Mountain  of  Japan ;  a  hardy  and  beautiful  Gymnogramma  ; 
Acrophorus  aflinis,  a  very  handsome  species  with  shining 
light  green  fronds ;  Asplenium  consimile,  a  new  hai-dy  Fern 
from  Cliili ;  Drynaria  HiUi ;  Alsophila  Tenitis  denticulata, 
with  handsome  shining  fronds;  and  Ligularia  Kiempferi 
argentea,  with  roundish  leaves  variegated  with  c-ream  colour. 
Besides  these  there  were  Sphserogyne  latifolia,  Retinosporas, 
Sciadopitys,  Miconia  pulverulenta,  and  others  noticed  in 
previous  reports. 

From  Mr.  Bull  came  Phaseolus  lilaciuus  with  ornamental 

lilac  flowers,  the  fine  Araucaria  Bulei  from  New  Caledonia, 

together  with  one  of  its  cones  measuring  about  20  inches  in 

'  length ;    Latania  Yerschaffelti,   a  variegated  Broussonetia 

papyrifera,  Euterpe  edulis,  Areca  dealbata,  the  tine  golden 

,  Gymnogramma  Lauchcana,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 

'  a  fine  plant  of  the  Madagascar  Ouviramlra  fenestralis  in 

flower. 

Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  had  a  collection  of  rare  Hy- 
menophyllums  and  Trichomanes,  among  which  were  included 
Trichomanes  scandens,  ZoUingeri,  and  mombranaceum  ;  also 
Hymenophyllum  vidvatum,  Lindsa-a  stricta,  and  other  tro- 
pical Ferns. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &.  Son  brouglit  ImantophyUum 
cyrtantha'flomni,  with  ornamental  red  flowers,  not,  however, 
nearly  approaching  those  of  miniatum  in  size ;  Mr.  Watson, 
gardener  to  C.  Leach,  Es(i.,  Clapham  Pai-k,  contributed  Disa 
grandiflora  superba,  with  flowers  in  which  a  bright  scarlet 
was  the  prevailing  colour;  and  the  Kev.  ,J.  G.  Fussdl,  of 
Frome,  a  fine  seedling  Gymnogramnui  with  the  fronds 
densely  covered  with  rich  yellow  dust. 

Mr.  Stiindisli  had  Asplenium  elegant uluni,  a  handsome 
Lycoi)od  from  Japan,  and  two  Oaks  from  the  same  country, 
in  one  of  whicli  tlie  foliage  was  veiy  curious,  appearing  as  if 
it  had  been  in  gi'cat  measure  gnawed  away  by  some  insect. 


tmosporas,  Aucubas,  and  other  Japanese  plants 
likewise  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor. 

Miscellaneous. — An  exceedingly  interesting  exhibition 
was  contributed  in  tlds  class  by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  inti'oduction  of  the  Ailanthus  silkworm  into  this 
country.  Her  ladyship  not  only  showe<l  the  insect  in  all  its 
stages  from  the  egg  to  the  moth,  as  well  as  the  silk  with 
which  the  cocoons  are  surrounded,  but  the  worms  themselves 
at  work  on  the  Ailanthus  tree.  The  inii)ortance  of  this  ex- 
hibition was  marked  by  the  first  prize  being  awarde<l  to  it. 

From  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  came  a  collection  of  varie- 
gated Geraniums,  including  several  of  the  new  tricolor 
varieties,  one  of  them  called  Lucy  Grieve  having  a  fine 
!  crimson  zone  deepening  in  the  older  leaves  to  a  purplish- 
1  crimson ;  variegated  Chinese  Primroses,  the  beautiful  silvery- 
leaved  Centaurea  argentea.  t^nd  an  extensive  and  very  in- 
terest ing  collecti  )n  of  Ivies  were  also  shown  by  the  same 
exhibitors.  Mr.  Lavey  and  y-:.  Higgs  had  some  very 
fine  i>ans  of  I>ycopu<ld :  Mr.  La  v  alno  sent  a  collection  of 
n'.noty--^ix  kird-  of  will  ri<»v.-er-  nud  ^le.  siij.  Hooper  »t  Co. 
ha  I  a  r^lTiiilar  exliib!ti«ni  as  ie\^..r<i.:  aii:iu.iLs.  of  wliieli  they 
exhibited  fifty  kimls,  also  l*inl:8  and  Paueiea.  ^'evtr.il  good 
stands  of  the  last  two  flowers  were  shown  by  Mi*.  Bragg,  of 
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Slongh,  ajtd  Hooper,  of  Bath,  both  of  whom  had  also  Sweet 
Williams ;  those  from  Hr.  Bragg  being  Hunt's  Tuieties, 
and  eihibitiog  a  great  advaoce  in  loundnaaa  of  oatline. 
Mi.  Turner  had  also  a  fine  stand  of  Pinks  ae  welt  aa  of 

Verbenas,  for  both  of  which  he  received  prizes.  Oeraniama 
and  Petunias  were  ahown  by  Mr.  BiUl ;  a  fine  boi  of  Iria 
harigata  bj  Mr.  Staadish ;  and  Fuchsia  Pillar  of  Oold  with 
.  yellow  variegated  leaves  by  Meaara.  F.  4  A.  8mith. 

For  Wardian  cases  arranged  for  the  drawing-room,  Messrs. 
A,  Henderson  A,  Co,  bad  first  priie  for  a  large  aarvilinear- 
roofed  one  opening  at  the  ends  ;  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugdeu 
had  a  small  neatly-fiUed  case  of  a  much  lesa  eipenaive 
character.  Soma  tastefully-filled  flower-bashets  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Headeraon  ;  and  Mr.  Macintflah,  of  HammecBmith, 
had  three  handaome  window-boxes  arranged  with  eioellent 
taate  ;  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  Stocks, 
with  Mignonette  and  blue  and  white  Campanulaa  in  front, 
being  the  materials  with  which  they  were  filled.  They  well 
deserved  the  first  prize  which  they  received. 


An  extremely  omamanCal  jardiniere  from  Mr.  March,  of 
St.  James's  Street,  of  which  the  accompanying  is  a  mpresen- 
-ation,  also  excited  great  admiration.  It  conaista  of  crystal, 
^e  stems  being  a  series  of  spheres,  the  play  of  light  throngh 
rhicb  has  a  most  brilliant  effect;  while  the  glass  itaelf  in 
irotected  fi'om  breaiage  by  a  light  framework  of  white 
aetal.  These  jardinieres  are  intended  for  the  window. 
'paces  in  diswing-rooms  or  for  placing  on  tables,  their 
■mamental  appearance  being  enhsjiced  if  elevated  on  blocks 
■ovored  with  maroon  velvet. 


remarked,  ita  very  existence  appeared  to  be  nnknown  to  a 
great  proportion  of  the  visitors. 
In  ccdleotiotis  the  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Ur.  Tumo!', 

of  Slough,  who  had  fine  Muscat  and  Black  Eamborgh  Qrapes, 
very  fine  Noblesse  Peaches,  Eont's  Tawny  Nectarines,  Buuk 
Tartarian  Cherries,  Harquis  of  Ailsa  Melon,  a  Queen  Pine, 
and  President  Strawberry.  Mr.  Penny,  of  Begent's  Paik, 
was  second  with  a  good  Eipley  Queen,  a  Green-fleshed 
Melon,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Suow'a  Hoacat  Hamburg 
Grapes,  Elruge  Nectarine,  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaoh,  amd 
Bigarreau  Cherries.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham,  wu 
third;  and  an  extra  prize  was  given  to  Ur.  Tumbnll,  of 
Blenheim. 

PiNZB. — These  were  not  numeroua,  no  more  than  thirty 
Queens  being  shown,  and  only  two  Providences,  both  «E 

which,  thoQgt    "  '-      -   -'--     -    -"   -"■  '-- '-^ — '   — 

perfect;  the  <: 

Young,  of  Aberaman,  being  a 
Mr.  WaUia,  gaidoner  to  J.  Dili 
almoat  green  at  the  top. 

The  &Bt-prize  Queen  came  &om  Mr.  Grant,  of  Finchtey. 
and  waa  a  bandaoma  fruit,  weighing  4  lbs.  0  ozs. ;  next  came 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  J,  Walker,  Esq.,  Calderatone,  with 
one  weighing  61  lbs.,  but  not  ripe  enongh;  aud  the  third 
prize  waa  given  to  Mr.  Waid,  of  Headii^i»n,  Oxford,  for  a 
well-ripened  fruit  of  4  lbs.  4|  ozs.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norwood,  and  Mr.  Carr,  of  Byfieet;  and 
good  fruit  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Moore,  Brown, 
Hftnna",  and  Hall,  the  latter  exhibiting,  but  not  for  oom- 
petition,  a  very  fine  one  of  4  lbs.  11  ozs.,  and  another  of 
61ba.  Of  other  varieties,  an  Enville  of  Bi  lbs.  Irom  Mr.  Hall. 
received  a  first  prize,  and  a  Black  Prince  from  Mr.  Dwerri- 
houso,  of  Heckfisld,  the  second ;  a  large  firuit,  but  not  i^ 
enongb,  coming  from  Mr.  Young,  of  Aberaman. 

Gkafkb  affo^ed  the  moat  e^nsive  display,  and  the  ex- 
hibitiona  of  the  Hamburgh  varieties  by  lb.  Meredith,  and 
of  the  Black  Prince  from  Mr.  HiU,  of  Keele  Hall,  oonld 
aoarcely  have  been  sarpasBed. 

In  collections  Mr,  TTiH  had  flrat  prize  for  a  fine  one,  OOI- 
sisting  of  Black  Prince,  Backland  Sweetwater,  Weafa  Sb 
Peter'a.  Lady  Downe's,  Frankenthal,  Black  Hambmgh, 
Early  Saumnr  Frontignan,  and  Boyal  MuBcadine.  Mr.  Hen- 
deraon  was  second  with  West's  St.  Peter's,  Pope's  Ham- 
bo^h.  Mill  TTjll  Hamburgh,  Frankenthal,  Black  Hambnnli, 
Black  Prince,  Trentham  Black,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  Golaen 
Hamburgh,  Gromier  du  Cantal,  Mnscat  of  Alexandria,  Mne- 
catEitive  de  Sanmnr,  Muscat  Eacholata,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
and  Bnckland  Sweetwater.  Mr.  Crosa,  gardener  to  XiOrd 
AahbnrtoD,  Alresford,  was  third. 

Of  Black  Hambnrgha  by  far  the  finest  were  those  from 
Mr.  Meredith,  the  bnnohes  being  of  gigantic  size,  comptkot, 
and  perfect  in  colour  and  bloom ;  they  were  accompanied  by 
some  leaves  of  enormoua  size.  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Congletou, 
and  Mr.  Allen,  gardener,  to  J.  B.  Gle^g,  Esq.,  of  Witbing- 
ton  Hall,  received  the  second  and  thud  prizes,  having  alao 
excellent  bunches ;  but  Mr.  Heredith'a  threw  oU  the  others 
oompletelyintothoahade.  Mr.  Hannan,  gardener  to  E.Ct»w- 
ahay,  Eaq.,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  had  also  three  fine  bunches 
weighing  71  Iba. 

With  Dutch  Hamburgh  Mr.  Meredith  waa  also  sncoewftil 
in  taking  the  first  prize  with  large  bunches  and  berriei, 
Ur.  Widdowaon  being  second,  and  Mr.  Turner  third ;  those 
from  the  latter  were  too  red. 

For  Frankenthal  Mr.  Meredith  waa  again  first  with  splen- 
did bunches  both  as  regards  size,  form,  and  cohmr;  Hr. 
Jones,  of  Cheadle,  being  second,  and  Mr,  Henderson,  <^ 
Trentham,  third,  both  of  the  last  two  exhibitions  being 
also  good. 

With  Black  Prince  Mr.  HiU  left  all  other  competitors  hx 
behind,  showing  the  same  magnificent  bunches  which  he 
had  at  the  Begent's  Park,  and  the  weight  of  which  waa 
9  lbs,  6  oza,,  and  the  length  of  the  largest  of  the  three  abont 
20  inches.     Mr.  Cross  waa  second  with  the  same  kind. 

In  Muscats  of  Alexandria  Mr.  Embery  had  first  prize  fbr 
fine  bunches,  the  ripest  shown,  whilst  Mr.  Turner  waa  secfwl 
and  Ur,  Tnmbull  third,  the  bunches  and  berries  being  large 
but  not  ao  well  ripened. 

In  other  kinds  of  Muacats  Mi.  McPhersou,  of  BadboamB 
Hall,  Derby  took  a  first  prize  for  large  and  finely-iipened 
knnnhu   »f   *^'   '^•\'")n   Hall  Muscat;   Ur.   Embeiy    wm 
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Mcond  fiir  the  same  yaiietj,  and  Mr.  Turnbun  third  for  fine 
iMBohes  of  Bowood  Muscat. 

In  other  white  kinds  Mr.  Mould,  Hartsboume  Manor, 
WMxd,  had  the  first  prise  for  Chasselas  Mosque,  Mr.  Hill 
Moond  for  three  splendid  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater 
vwridng  6  Ibe.,  and  Mr.  Henderson  third  for  the  same  kind. 
Mr.  Meredith  had  good  bunches  of  Golden  Hamburgh ;  and 
Mir.  Cnunb,  of  Tortworth,  some  of  the  finest  which  we  have 
•sen  of  the  same  kind,  but  unfortunately  they  were  rubbed. 
PiiCHSs  AKD  Nbctabinss.  —  The  exhibitions  of  these 
were  nmnecous,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  fruit  large  and 
weU  ripened.     The  best  two  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Dawson, 

.  and  consisted  of  Violette  Hatiye  and  Chancellor ;  the  next 
best  were  Violette  HAtive  and  Grosse  IMQgnonne  from  Mr. 
Yimof,  of  HaTant.  A  sinele  dish  of  Boyal  George  from  Mr. 
Uwkms,  gardener  to  G.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Bramfield,  gained 
first  prize,  the  fruit  beingof  the  largest  size ;  and  a  similar 
iwird  was  made  to  Mr.  Wills,  of  Oulton  Park,  for  the  same 
virij9ty  equally  fine,  and  it  was  also  exhibited  in  g^eat  per- 
fection by  Mr.  Edward,  of  Eyewood,  who  gained  the  second 
prize. 

Mr.  Cross,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashburton,  had  Elruge  and 
Htmaston  Orange  Nectarines  ripened  to  perfection,  as 
d?idenced  by  their  depth  of  colouring,  and  received  the  first 

prise  in  the  class  for  two  dishes ;  and  the  second  was  taken 
'      oy  Mr.  Tegg,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Goschen,  Esq.,  Boehampton, 

mt  very  fine  fruit  of  the  same  varieties. 
In  single  dishes  Mr.  Wills  had  the  first  prize  for  Elruge, 

large  and  finely  ripened;  but  the  fruit  being  placed  on  the 

leaves  of  Cissus  discolor  we  thought  no  improvemejnt.     Mr. 

Bannerman, '  gardener  to  Lord   Bagot  at  Blithfield,  was 

aeoond  with  the  same  kind;  Mr.  Tilleiy  third  with  Bed 

Roman. 

^JFiQs. — ^There  were  few  exhibitions  of  these,  the  Brown 
^m^ey  being,  so  far  as  we  remember,  the  only  kind  shown. 
^HoBe  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Syon,  and  Mr.  Pottle,  were  per- 
'^ttctly  ripe  and  excellent ;  and  good  fruit  also  came  from 
Kr.  ttobinson,  gardener  to  B.  Benyon,  Esq.,  Englefield,  and 
Bflir.  Henderson,  of  Trentham. 

Cebrriks  and  Plxhcs.— There  was  a  great  lack  of  com- 
petition in  these  fruits.  A  fine  dish  of  Circassian  or  Black 
X^mrtarian  Cherries,  from  Mr.  Turner,  had  the  first  prize; 
SSiton  from  Mr.  Widdowson,  and  Black  Eagle  from  Mr.  Beck 
oC  Tetworth,  having  the  second  and  third.  A  good  dish  of 
^Vack  Tartarian  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Stan- 
•t^ead  Park.  The  only  exhibition  of  Plums  was  Jefferson's, 
&^(mi  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Blading. 

Strawbsbbiss. —  The  best  four  dishes  came  from    Mr, 
^ydiaid,  of  Batheaston ;   it  consisted  of  Victoiy  of  Bath. 
^^«m  of  the  West,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Oscar,  both 
"v-ety  large.     Mr.  Turner  was  second  with  the  two  last- 
^^amed  varieties.  President  and  Empress  Eugenie.    In  col- 
lections of  not  less  than  six  kinds,  Mr.  Widdowson  had  first 
^«e  fOT  remarkably  fine  dishes  of  British  Queen,  Prince  of 
Jyales,  Crimson  Queen,    Sir  C.  Napier,  Admiral  Dundas, 
Sm-  C.  Campbell,  Oscar,  Sir  Harry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Myatf  s 
Stoirige,  and  Empress  Eugenie.      Mr.  Turner  was  second 
JJ^th  a  collection  of  twenty-eight  sorts,  comprising  most  of 
^^  above.  President,  Bifieman,  Carolina  superba,  and  some 
^^ers. 

KsLONS. — ^Mr.  Pottle  had  first-prize  in  the  Green-fleshed 

y*».  Mr.  Turner  second  in  the  same  for  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

I^-  Tegg.gardener  to  Baron  Hambro',  third, for  King's  Green- 

yrted,  and  first  for  a  Hybrid  Scarlet ;  Scarlet  Gem  from 

*2'-  Mlery ;  and  Mr.  W.  Tegg  took  the  second  and  third 

W««s.    Melons  at  present  are  wholly  judged  by  flavour, 

2^  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  smallest  and  least  at- 

^''^otive-looking  fruit  gain  the  highest  prize ;  but  whilst  we 

^tte  agree  tiiat  flavour  should  prinoiiMlly  guide  the  decision 

^  the  Jud^,  we  still  think  that  appearance  should  receive 

^^ge  consideration,  and  that  it  wcmld  be  desirable  to  in- 

L   J*^te  a  class  in  which  flavour  and  appearance  combined 

I  ^13^  ^  ^®  ^^'^  ^^  '         •  flavour  counting,  say,  for  two 

I  '^^^^  "^^  appearance  aw  une  point. 

I  ^MiCBLLAKBOPB. — Somo  fine  orchard-hotlse  trees  in  pots 
I  S^.'^^O'^^  hj  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Cattermole,  of 
■  ^^**^  CoraiDon,  both  of  whom  received  first  prizes ;  also, 
K  2l  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  and  Mr.  EaUe^  of 
K2*Bion^y  Towers,  who  had  Plums  and  Peaches;  the 
K  **>ireQllectioiui  consisting  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 


Figs,  and  Peaches.  Some  well-ripened  Tomatoes  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Terry,  the  Hyde,  St.  Albans ;  a  seedling 
Melon  called  Monajrch,  and  weighing  10  lbs.  11  ozs.,  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Trentiiam ;  some  excellent  Strawberries  by 
Mr.  Marcham ;  Laxton's  Early  Prolific  Pea,  which  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  but  Dickson's  Favourite ;  and  some  seedlings, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Fruit  Committee. 


THX  NATIONAL  BOSS  SHOW. 

I  COULD  quite  understand,  when  I  saw  the  Exhibition 
to-day,  why  it  was  that  the  Bose  Show  had  been  tacked  on' 
to  the  third  great  Exhibition.  Betrenchment,  I  presume, 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  No  prizes  for  Orchids,  nor — as  it 
has,  I  know,  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  most  active 
members — Zonale  Geraniums ;  none  either  for  show  Gera- 
niums, which  were  shown  so  well  at  the  Begent's  Park  last 
Wednesday ;  and  hence  one  mass  of  green,  very  refreshing  no 
doubt,  filled  the  nave,  fine-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns  forming 
the  ^eat  bulk  of  the  things  sent.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Boses  the  Show  would  have  been  poor  indeed ;  while  the 
Fruit,  separated  &r  from  the  others,  lent  neither  its  fragrance 
nor  its  liauty  to  the  great  body  of  the  Exhibition.  Why  it 
could  not  have  been  arranged  in  one  of  the  contiguous 
courts  I  could  not  understand. 

My  business  is,  however,  with  the  Boses,  ever  beautiiul 
and  charming  as  they  are.  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that, 
on  the  whole,  Boses  have  not  been  shown  in  first-rate  con- 
dition this  season.  Neither  at  the  Crystal  Palace  nor  to-day 
had  they  that  freshness  and  contour  which  one  likes  to  see 
them  always  possess,  too  many  open  eyes  and  battered  feces 
suggesting  ideas  of  late  hours  and  an  over-supply  of  mois- 
ture. Some  exquisite  blooms  were,  no  doubt,  exhibited; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole.  As  far  as  to-day's 
Show  was  concerned,  the  Amateurs  were  decidedly  in  the 
first  rank,  and  Mr.  Hedge,  as  usual,  in  the  first  rank  of 
Amateurs.  Some  of  ids  flowers  were  very  exquisite.  He  has 
an  immense  stock ;  and,  with  his  thorough  knowledge  and 
skill,  he  has  advantages  which  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
vanquish  him. 

The  new  Boses  were  as  usual  those  most  eagerly  looked 
after;  and  it  is  only  another  instance  of  the  uncertainly 
that  hangs  about  Bose-growing  that  the  same  flower  in 
different  boxes  bore  a  to^illy  different  character,  and  would 
hardly  have  been  recognised  as  the  same  variety.  After  a  care- 
tul  scrutiny  of  the  various  stands,  and  the  new  Boses 
generally,  I  think  that  we  may  set  down  Mr.  Standish's 
Andre  Leroy,  Mr.  Geo.  Paul's  Lord  Canning,  and  Le  Bhone 
(Guillot  fils),  as  the  three  best  new  Boses.  The  first  is  a 
seedling  reared  by  Trouillard  of  An^rs,  and  named  after  his 
employer,  M.  Leroy.  It  was  figured  in  the  FlorxH  and  Porno- 
loffist ;  its  shape  and  contour  were  well  given,  but  the  colour- 
ing fell  very  far  short  of  the  reaUty.  It  is  a  thick,  fine- 
petalled  flower,  of  excellent  shape,  and  of  a  rich  dark  velvety 
crimson,  and  of  good  habit.  Lord  Canning  is  a  flower  some- 
what of  the  build  of  Comte  de  Nanteuil — a  bright  pink  with 
large  petal.  Le  !^one  is  very  much  of  the  style  of  Senateur 
Vaisse,  with  a  dark  shading  in  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  new  Boses  I  may  mention  that  I 
received  a  few  days  ago  from  my  friend,  M.  Mar^ttin,  of 
Bourg-la-Beine,  a  box  containing  blooms  of  two  new  flowers 
he  purposes  sending  out  this  autumn :  one  is  a  splendid 
flower,  a  seedling  of  Louise  Odier,  crossed  with  a  dark 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  having  the  exquisite  shape  of  its  parent, 
and  retaining  (in  a  Bourbon,  a  great  object),  a  delicious 
frtigrance — one  or  two  petals  in  a  letter  quite  perfumed  it. 
It  is  of  excellent  habit,  as  I  saw  when  in  the  raiser's  garden. 
The  colour  is  a  deep  crimson.  I  feel  persuaded  that  this 
will  be  a  great  acquisition. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  stands  of  new  Boses.  The  flrst  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  the  following: — Maurice 
Bemhardin ;  Bobert  Fortune,  very  globular ;  Pnnce  Camille 
de  Bohan,  very  dark  and  fine ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  good ; 
Professor  Koch,  dark  and  double ;  Louise  Darzins  ;  Louise 
Margottin  (1863),  pretty  and  good;  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
good ;  Turenne ;  Gloire  de  Chatillon,  like  Madame  Masson ; 
Vicomte  Vigier,  good ;  La  Brillante,  very  fine ;  Mademoiselle 
Emain ;  Francois  Lacharme,  excellent ;  John  Hopper,  good ; 
Madame  Ernest  Dreol ;  and  Madame  Charles  Wood. 
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Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second  with  Souvenir  de  Comte 
Cavour ;  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  good ;  Olivier  Del- 
homme;  Fran<;^ois  Lacharme;  Vioomte  Vigier;  Vulcain; 
Charles  Lefebvre ;  Reynolds  Hole,  a  good  pink ;  Monte 
Christo,  dark ;  Madame  Charles  Wood ;  John  Waterer ;  La 
Brillante ;  excellent ;  Madaiue  Ernest  Dreol ;  Gregoire  Bour- 
dillon ;  Souvenir  de  Mons.  Rousseau ;  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  dark ; 
and  Madame  Boutin,  fine. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  third  with  President  Lincoln,  a 
promising  flower;  Le  Baron  Rothschild;  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  very  fine  bloom;  Lord  Clyde,  good;  Madame 
Caillat ;  Le  Rhone,  good,  dark ;  Lord  Canning,  a  fine  new 
English  Rose  of  Messrs.  Pauls*  rearing;  Monte  Christo; 
Gloire  de  Bordeaux;  Olivier  Delhomme,  very  good;  Belle 
de  Printemps,  curiously  mottled,  but  bad  shape ;  Baron  de 
Rothschild ;  Wilhelm  Pfitzer ;  Louise  Darzins  ;  Souvenir  de 
Comte  Cavour ;  Paul  Despard ;  and  Princesse  d' Orleans. 

Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagshot.  had  Gregoire  BourdiUon,  Souve- 
nir de  Comte  Cavour,  Madame  Standish,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Madame  Boutin,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Mrs.  Dombrain,  Marguerite  Appert.  Marechal  Vaillant,  Andro 
Desportes,  John  Staidish  (a  good  bloom).  Andre  Leroy  (fine), 
Catherine  Guillot,  J.  F.  Lombard,  Reynolds  Hole,  Vulcain, 
and  Alexandre  Dumas. 

In  Mr.  Keynes'  stand  were  Souvenir  de  Comt«  Cavour, 
Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  Francois  Lacharme,  Robert  Fortune, 
Monte  Christo,  Andr^  Desportes,  Marguerite  Appert,  Paul 
Despard,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Turenne, 
MdHe.  Julie  Daran,  John  Standish  (very  good),  Le  Brillante, 
Alphonse  Damazin  (good),  Richard  Smith,  Madame  C. 
Wood,  and  Olivier  Delhomme. 

Mr.  Cranston  had  La  Brillante,  Madame  Caillat,  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Comte  Cavour,  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Murillo,  Le 
Rhone,  Ricluird  Smith,  Alphonse  Damazin,  BeUe  de  Massifs, 
Alfred  de  Rougemont,  Archeveque  de  Paris,  L'Esmeralda, 
Due  de  Bassano,  Souvenir  de  M.  Rousseau,  Comte  de  Courcy, 
Vulcain,  and  Lecrosnier. 

Amongst  the  Roses  there  of  last  season,  there  are  evi- 
dently some  which  are  destined  long  to  remain  in  our  cata- 
logues. Such  flowers  as  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Madame  Boutin, 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  Alphonse  Damazin,  Adolphe  Noblet, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Francois  Lacharme  are  indispensable ; 
while  Wilhebn  Pfitzer,  Souvenir  de  Lady  Eardley,  and 
Vicomte  Vigier  stand  well  nigh  equal  to  them  if  not  quite. 
Thus  a  dozen  good  Roses  may  safely  be  set  down  as  the 
production  of  1801.  K  there  is  a  defect,  it  is  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  quite  full  enough,  and  thus  apt  at  times  to 
open  too  much.  Madame  Charles  Wood  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinaiy  flower  for  lasting  that  I  know.  I  have  had 
blooms  of  it  cut  for  a  week  without  falling,  while  La  Bril- 
lante has  just  the  opposite  tendency  ;  the  colour  flies  very 
soon.  Of  them  aU  I  should  from  present  appearances  be 
inclined  to  fix  on  Francois  Lacharme  as  the  best  of  the  lot. 

I  had  intended  to  have  given  this  week  the  details  of  the 
prizes  in  the  other  classes,  but  must  reserve  it  for  the  next 
issue. — D.,  Deal, 


BHOTAX  EHODODEXDROJS^  AT  EEDLEAF. 

ToxTB  impression  of  the  2drd  of  June  has  only  just  come 
to  hand,  or  I  would  sooner  have  replie<l  to  the  courteous  re- 
quest of  "A  Devonian,"  to  say  that  the  Bhotan  Rhododen- 
dron alluded  to  expanded  the  first  bloom  on  the  20th  inst., 
and  the  last  on  the  28th,  thus  coming  unfortunately  be- 
tween two  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee,  to  whom  I  had 
'ntended  to  submit  it. 

I  think  it  is  likely  to  prove  identical  with  the  one  described 

by  your  correspondent,   as  it    is  a  large  trumpet-shaped 

lower,  pure  white,   with  an  orange  throat,   and  a  most 

agreeable  and  delicate  fragrance.    Each  bud  produced  three 

blooms. 

Wiiik  regard  to  its  hardiness,  I  cannot  speak  with  the  ne- 
oessaxy  certainty,  our  plant  having  never  been  subjected  to 
'he  open  air  in  the  winter ;  but  at  that  season  it  had  only 
he  protection  of  a  small  lean-to,  and  was  never  covered. 
ludgmg  from  appearance,  I  should  say  that  it  is  qnit«  as 
'y^rSy  ae  the  Sikkim  varieties  I  mentioned  before. 


Fig.  1. 


presented  to  my  employer  by  a  lady  in  Scotland,  and  labelled 
"Rhodo  from  Bhotun."  Perhaps  these  notices  may  elioit 
some  information  on  that  subject. 

This  has  been  a  very  fine  season  for  the  Sikkkn  Rhodo- 
dendrons out  of  tloors,  and  they  have  made  a  remarkably 
clean  and  handsome  growth,  owing  to  the  absence  oi  those 
piercing  morning  frosts  in  April  and  May. — John  Cox,  Rid" 
leaf. 

PROPAGATION  BY  EYES. 

The  facility  with  which  certain  plants  are  reprodnced 
from  buds  or  eyes  induces  me  to  give  a  short  detail  of  my 
experience  in  this  mode  of  propagation,  laying  no  dlaim  to 
originality,  but  simply  to  aid  those  who  may  not  have 
practised  it. 

Vine  Eyes. — To  propagate  the  Vine  by  the  means  of 
eyes,  procure  a  sufficiency  of  the  wood  of  last  year's  growth— 
that  which  is  removed  by  pruning,  selectiiig  the  mediom- 
sized  weU-ripened  wood.     Commence  with  the  bottom  eye : 
holding  the  shoot  perpendicularly  in  its  natural  position,  and 
haying  the  eye  turned  from  you,   place  the  blade  of  the 
knife  some  quarter  of  an  inch  Ijeneath  the  eye,  drawing  the 
knife  cleanly  through  in  a  slanting  downwaard  direction. 
Next  turn  the  whole  branch  directly  upside  down,  catting 
the  eye  clean  away  from  tlie  same  by  drawing  the  knife 
cleanly  through  the  wood — in  its  present  position  dosely 
beneath  it— also  in  a  partially  slanting  direction. '  ^When 
finished    the     eye 
should     in      form 
somewhatfesemble 

fig-  1. 

Having  the  eyes 
thus  properly  pre- 
pared,  proceed   to 
pot  or  pan  them. 
I  am  partial  to  the 
latter,  as  when  moderately  shallow  I  can  the  more  readily 
command  an  evenness  of  temperature,  whether  the  heatinf^ 
materials  be  too  hot  or  slightly  the  reverse,  as,  by  Bunply' 
plunging  the  pans  in  the  letter  caae,  or  placing  them  npcaa. 
the  surface  of  the  material  in  the  former,   I   can  roanily 
command  the  desired  heat.     But  whether  pots  or  panabo 
chosen  take  care  to  crock  them  well,  as  an  excess  of  moiB^ 
ture  around  the  eyes  is  most  i]\jurious  to  these. 

The  soil  I  use  is  formed  of  two  parts  good  yelloiw  loam., 
one  of  peat,  the  same  of  leaf  mould,  with  sand  in  qxumtilg^ 
sufficient  to  make  it  nicely  porous.  I  sift  it,  becxmae  h^ 
doing  so  I  am  enabled  better  to  divide  the  roots  of  th^ 
plants  than  if  the  soil  were  rough.  Having  the  pots  filled* 
press  firmly  each  eye  in  the  soil  about  2  inches  i^Murf** 
taking  core  not  to  have  the  eye  buried  beneath  the  bo&1« 
though  no  part  of  the  wood  should  be  visible.  If  the  €gr& 
be  not  fully  exposed,  it  is  liable  to  damp  or  rot  off,  even  afUsr 
it  has  made  a  start  to  grow. 

GKve  gentle  bottom  heat,  say  50^  increasing  5^  weekly  until'L 
the  maximum  of  70°  is  attained.     Care  should  be  taken 
keep  the  heat,  both  above  and  below,  at  a  moderate 
rature,  for  an  excess  of  heat  often  causes  the  eyes  to 
prematurely,  and  before  the  wounds  have  rooted,  or 
formed  the  callus. 

After  the  first  fortnight  or  so,  when  it  may  be  su] 
the  callus  is  formed  or  that  they  have  made  good 
an  advance  of  heat  with  a  nice  growing  atmosphere  will 
beneficial  to  them,  continuing  thus  until  they  have 
reasonable  growth  and  you  surmise  they  are  getting'  in 
too  large  to  remain  advantageously  together  in  the 
pan,  with  a  view  to  their  being  readily  parted  for  the 
of  potting-off  singly.     Then  small-sized  pots  havuw 
substantial  crock  in  the  bottom,  good  yellow  loam,  and  i 
decomposed  dung,  &c.,  will  suit  them  well,  and  into 
they  should  be  carefrdly  potted. 

The  Orange,  Citbon,  and  Camellia  may  be  thna 
pagated.  About  the  first  week  in  March  pick  eat  a 
ripened  shoot,  the  growth  of  the  last  or  precepting  year. 
this  with  a  sharp  knife  simply  cut  out  the  leaf  and 
having  at  their  base  a  small  portion  of  the  wood^ 
sufficient  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  cuttinc^  havin^^  * 
small  heel  to  it.  Procure  good  loam,  peat>  and  Soocmpomm^Hl 
rv^-^^nng  w    Miual  parts,  with  a  fair  proportioB  of    "" 
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uad,  and  into  this  they  shonld  bo  firmly  planted,  in  pots  or 
iB^ktrnwiao,  to  be  placed  upon  a  gentle  hotbed,  giving  an 
■dviDoe  of  heat  eventually,  aa  I  have  already  expired 
vtth  reference  to  the  Vine. 

Tn  Hollyhock. — An  essential  point  is  procuring  medium- 
died  well-ripened  wood  having  little  central  pith.  I  mark  a 
few  stalks  some  days  before  requiring  them,  pinching  the 
point  off  from  each,  which  causes  the  buds  to  become  slightly 
active  uid  prominent.  I  then — Shaving  the  whole  stalk 
dinded  into  three  or  four  pieces,  to  admit  of  its  being 
more  readily  handled — cut  out  the  eyes,  commencing  with 
the  lowermost  ones,  cutting  the  entire  bud,  leaf,  &c.,  away 
from  the  stem  an  inch  or  more  above  it,  severing  it  clean 
•cross.  Then  finish  off  the  base  at  the  joint  and  base  of  the 
leaf  precisely  as  all  cuttings  are  made,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  cut  too  closely,  or  to  loosen  the  leaf  or  otherwise 
m'ore  it  during  the  process  of  manipulation. 

Use  a  compost  of  one  part  of  good  yellow  loam,  one  of 
leaf  mould,  and  one  of  sand.  Place  six  or  eight  eyes  in  a 
^pot^  keeping  the  leaves  up  where  necessary  by  a  support. 
At  first  a  gentle  heat  should  be  given,  to  be  advanced 
eventually  as  explained  above;  though  where  no  heat  happens 
to  be  at  command  they  often  root  well  plunged  in  sawdust, 
packed  in  a  frame  or  box  placed  in  a  shady  situation  and 
torned  northward.  They  should  when  rooted  be  properly 
potted-ofl^  Ac. 

The  Rose. — To  propagate  the  Rose  by  this  means,  procure 
snoots  similar  to  those  from  which  eyes  woaM  be  taken  in 
the  process  of  budding.  Simply  cut  the  wood  directly  across 
•hout  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  leaf,  eye,  «S:c.  Plant 
jj  son,  and  adopt  the  treatment  recommended  for  the 
Hollyhock. 

^HE  Dbacjena  is  easily  propagated  by  cutting  in  pieces 

the  leafless  portion  of  the  upright  stalk,  though  I  believe  of 

?***"  fellow  labourers  few  would  like  to  destroy  a  good  plant 

JJ^  the  process.     My  real  olgect,  however,  in  introducing 

^is  genus  is  to  refer  those  who  have  a  plant  to  the  very 

|J*Be  of  its  main  stalk,  where  will  be  found  small  growths 

^ving  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  main  eyes  of  a  Jerusalem 

j^^ichoke.    At  times  two  or  three  of  these  are  seen  attached 

^^  each  other.     They  should  be  cut  apart,  and  placed  in 

^I^Q  sandy  soil  in  a  good  brisk  top  and  bottom  heat,  when 

^ey  will  be  seen  to  shoot  up  readily,  each  forming  a  plant. 

lender  this  process  the  best  variegated  kinds  appear  U>  lose 

^^eir  chief  merit,  at  first  assuming  the  tmiform  colour  of  the 

Original  species,  though  they  become  beautifully  variegated 

^l^e  second  season. 

^  Alocasia  mztallica. — ^We  give  the  mode,  which  is  the 

^Uuplest  possible.    Just  suppose  the  metallic-looking  Alo- 

^^^sia  to  be  a  Richardia  sethiopica.    Reduce  this  to  a  small 

plant  and  cut  the  bottom  of  the  plant  away,  dividing  it  into 

^  many  little  pieces  as  you  can  perceive  eyes  in  the  same, 

leaving  where  practicable  the  small  roots  or  rootlets  found 

attached  to  each,  potting,  plunging  in  heat,  &c.    But  let 

^lioae  who  are  not  quite  so  ventui-esome  simply  take  the  soU 

^^Way  carefully  frcnn  the  base  of  the  main  portion  of  the 

^laat,  cut  a  reasonable  bit  off  and  pot  it,  carefrdly  repotting 

^^e  plant,  thus  proceeding  as  the  plant  continues  to  grow, 

^MmI  800B  a  good  stock  will  be  their  reward. — ^W.  Easlst, 

CHIEF  GARDENS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ws  have  so  repeatedly  been  asked  for  a  list  of  gardens 
_  attractions  worthy  of  a  visit   at  the  cost  of  some 
^jftspenditure  of  money  and  time,  that  we  have  determined 
make  a  commencement,  and  to  ask  of  our  readers  to 
us  with  similar  lists.    The  sooner  they  favour  us 
them  the  more  usefrd  will  they- prove,  as  the  season  for 
_  such  gardens  in  their  gayest  array  is  at  hand. 
We  have  been  asked  also  to  state  where  and  what  fee 
^dioold  be  paid  for  the  pleasure  thus  afforded,  and  for  the 
of  the  gardener  devoted  to  the  visitor ;  but  upon  this 
we  can  give  no  information.    The  practice  varies  so 
that  no  rule  can  be  stated  as  generally  applicable. 
^  gaidenar  vinting  such  establishments  should  pay  nothing 
l^kv  any  oiroiunBtances,  and  the  feelings  of  all  other  parties 
iH|.i^]]ik  might  be  considered,  if  at  all  such  ^rdens  a  book 
^M  kapt  in  which  visitors  must  inscribe  their  names,  and 
^tte  iaUe  by  the  side  of  that  book  were  copies  of  a  pam- 


phlet, with  a  plan  of  the  garden,  and  a  short  description* 
price  3«. 

The  gentleman  who  has  favoured  us  with  the  following 
list  adds  as  a  note : — '*  Those  named  are  all  first-lass.  Many 
others  well  worth  visiting  might  have  been  included,  but  I 
have  kept  the  list  select." 

principal   OABDENS  IK  NOBTHTTMBSRLAirD. 


Name  of 
Ue»idence. 


Proprietor. 


Gardener. 


Nearest 

KaUway 
Station* 


Alnwick..., 

Arcot 

Belsay    ... 
BeaufroDt 


Dake  of  Northumberland... 

H.  Shum  Storej,  Esq 

SirCharled  Monck,  Bart.... 
Wm.  Cuthbeit,  £34 


Creewell A.  Creawell,  E«q. 


Felton  Park ... 
High  Gosforth 
Holeyn  Hall... 
Meldon  Park... 

Mitford 

Newton  Hall.. 

Sandhoe 

Wallington  ... 
Wolsington  ... 


Thoa.  RiddelL  Ecq 

Eustace  Smith,  £«q.  ^ 

Edward  James,  E«q 

John  Gookson,  Esq 

Mrs.  Micford    

Mrs.  Widdiington 

Rowland  Errington,  Esq.... 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
Matthew  Bell,  Esq 


Mr.  Bailey 

Mr.  Els  worth  ... 

Mr.  Jackson 

(Unknown)   

Mr.  Forsyth 

i Flower  Depart.} 
Ir.   Robson 
(Fruit  Depart) 

Mr.  Cros»ley 

Mr.  Jno.  UaU  ... 
Mr.  Geo.  Cook... 
Mr.  C.  Graham... 
Mr.  Jas.  Taylor . 

Mr.  D<mN)n 

Mr.  Marrhall   ... 

Mr..Hedley  

Mr.  W.  Lawson . 


Alnwick. 
KiUingworth. 
Newcastle. 
Corbridge. 


Longhint* 

Acklington. 

KiUingworth* 

Wylam. 

Meldon. 

Morpeth. 

Alnwick. 

Corbridge. 

Meldon. 

Killingwoith. 


A  FEW  OF  THE   BEST  aABl>EK8   IN  DUBHAK. 

Lambton   Earl  of  Durham Mr.  Stephenson   Fencehouna. 

Gibslde  Rt.Hon.  Wm.  Hutt Mr.  Scutt Scotswood. 

Ravensworth..  Lord  Ravensworth    Mr.  Moult Newcastle. 

Raby Duke  of  Clereland Mr.  Short j  ®o™w2i2^.* 

Southend  Joaeph  Pease,  Esq. Mr.  Richardson.  Darlington. 

These  gardens  may  be  visited  any  day  by  applying  to  the  gardener. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTUliAL  SOCIETY.— July  1. 

Floral  Committbe. — The  entries  of  florists'  flowers  on 
this  occasion  were  very  limited,  and  of  no  particular  interest. 
The  new  plants  were  nnmerons,  and  chiefly  from  Messrs. 
Yeitch,  of  Chelsea.  The  names  and  awards  made  to  the  new 
plants  will  be  given  in  our  next  Number,  our  memoranda 
not  being  at  this  moment  before  us. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  two  seedling  Pinks— one 
named  Eev.  George  Jeans,  a  heavy-edged  rosy  crimson 
flower,  with  well-arranged  x>etals,  was  awarded  a  flrst-dass 
certificate.  The  other  seedling  was  not  considered  any  ad- 
vance on  other  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  exhibited  a  very  dwarf-habited 
Scarlet  Pelargonium  vdth  remarkably  small  green  foliage, 
the  trusses  of  flowers  not  very  bright  nor  of  good  form,  'fiie 
plant  was  commended  as  usefdl  for  decorative  purposes. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  exhibited  their  superb  collection 
of  Variegated  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  which  for  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring  are  unequalled.  Mrs.  Pollock  and 
Sunset,  so  well  known  to  the  floral  world,  received  flrst- 
dass  certificates  in  1861.  Lucy  Grieve  and  Italia  IJnit» 
were  on  this  occasion  awarded  first-class  certificates.  Lacy 
Grieve  is  after  the  style  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  but  with  variously- 
tinted  zones  of  brighter  colours,  and  tiie  plant  is  of  more 
robust  habit.  Italia  Unita  is  a  very  brilliant  white-foliaged 
variety.  The  shaded  zones  of  dark  crimson  make  it  very 
conspicuous  and  distinct. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  several  seedling  Zonale  Pelargoniums.  One, 
named  the  Clipper,  was  a  scarlet  flower  of  excellent  form, 
which  was  requested  to  be  shown  again,  the  specimens  sent 
not  being  in  condition. 

With  the  exception  of  a  stand  of  seedling  Pansies,  which 
at  this  late  season  were  out  of  character,  and  a  seedling 
Sose  which  was  very  far  behind  the  Roses  of  the  present 
day,  there  were  no  other  flowers  worthy  of  notice. 

FnuiT  Committee. — There  were  a  few  subjects  before  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Fruit  Committee  at  the  last  great 
Show,  consisting  principally  of  seedlings. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  again  sent  his  seedling  Strawberry 
President.  On  this  occasion  it  was  much  larger  than  it  haa 
ever  been  exhibited  previously,  and  is  certainly  a  flne-look- 
ing  firuit.  The  flavour,  however,  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  what  the  Conmiittee  thought  first-rate;  but 
they  were,  nevertheless,  of  opinion,  that  on  acconnt  of  its 
sise  and  solid  flesh  it  would  be  a  good  market  variety. 
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Mr.  Lfdiaid,  of  Batbeaston,  near  Batb,  also  eeut  two 
seedUiu;  Strawbemea,  both  of  which  were  fine'lookiiiff  fruit. 
Gem  of  the  West  is  a  fine  bright  BCarlet  colour,  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  Pine  flavour  in  it,  but  it  lacks  eogar .  Thla  defl- 
eienoy  maj',  however,  be  attribnt&ble  to  the  aeaaon.  Tictorj 
of  Bath  la  a  large  darker-coloured  variety,  and  its  flavour 
was  not  remarkable- 
Mr.  BnfTet,  gardener  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Brocket  Hall, 
Bent  a  seedling  Strawberry  called  The  Premier,  which,  judg- 
ing &om  the  plant  exhibited  in  a,  pot,  bears  immensely.  The 
fruit  ie  large,  dark-coloured,  and  the  flavour  ie  very  good. 

Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  sent  a  eeedling  Nectarine  raised 
from  the  Elruge.  It  in  of  medium  size,  and  in  colour  cloaely 
resembles  ita  parent,  but  the  flesh  is  rather  more  stained 
next  the  atone  than  in  the  old  variety.  It  ia  a  good  aort,  but 
scarcely  sufficiently  distinct. 

Mr.  Archibald  Fowler,  gardener  to  Lord  Dalrymple,  Castle 
Kennedy,  Stranraer,  N.B.,  sent  fruit  of  a  very  large  Pig, 
which  weighed  6  oza.  It  was  reeeived  without  a  name,  and 
the  variety  haa  been  grown  at  Coetle  Kennedy  for  about  a 
century.  It  appears  to  be  the  Large  White  Genoa.  It  is 
of  turbinate  shape,  pale  greeuisb-yellow  colour,  with  a 
brownish  tinge  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit ;  the  fleeh  brownish- 
red  and  of  good  flavour,  but  not  first-rate. 

Mr.  Keynes,  of  SalisbuiT,  exhibited  bunchea  of  a  Gr^ie 
introduced  from  Corfu.  They  were  very  lai^e  and  shoul- 
dered, the  berries  of  good  size,  well  set,  and  of  a  somewhat 
ovate  shape,  green,  and  with  a  trangpafent  akin  ehowing 
the  texture  of  the  flesh  through  it.  It  was  not  sufficiently 
ripened  for  a  correct  judgment  to  be  formed  of  its  qualitiea. 

Mr.  J.  Fleming,  ^rdener  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  at  Cleveden,  sent  a  seedling  Grape  raised  from 
a  cross  between  White  Frontignan  and  Boyal  Muscadine. 
It  combined  the  properties  of  both  parents ;  but  ae  the  plant 
ia  yet  young  and  the  bunch  was  hardly  ripe,  it  waa  not  in 
condition  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  ita  merits. 

Mr.  ^vers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  a  seedling  Early 
White  Wectarine  raised  from  Victoria  Peach ;  the  flavour 
of  which  was  piquant  and  gave  evidence  of  being  improved 
by  beiug  more  h^fhly  ripened.  He  also  had  on  Early  Orange 
Nectarine  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Pitmaston  Orange  and 
with  the  same  flavour;  and  a  seedling  Hautbois  ooDBider- 
ably  larger  than  the  Prolific.  It  is  e^ed  the  Boyal  Hant- 
bois,  bears  abundantly,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  variety  if  ita  flavour  is  produced  equally  good. 

Mr.  Laiton,  of  Stamford,  exhibited  two  diahes  of  his 
eeedling  Early  ftolific  Pea,  which  proved  to  be  Dickson's 
Favourite.  In  another  dish,  Mr.  Laiton  exhibited  a  small 
bfune  variety  as  Dickeon'e  Favourite,  which  he  is  evidently 
growing  in  error  for  the  true  sort. 


THE   MELODY  AND  HARMOXY  OF  COLOUES. 

AccOBDiNO  to  the  commonly-adopted  doctrine,  there  are 
three  primary  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  bine.  The  com- 
bination of  these  in  certain  proportions  yields  white.  The 
abeence  of  them  all  ia  black.  These  primaries,  mixed  to- 
gether two  and  two,  produce  what  are  called  aecondajy  colours 
— viz.,  orange,  from  the  nuxtore  of  red  and  yellowj  green, 
from  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  bine  i  and  purple,  from  the 
mixture  of  red  and  blue.  From  the  oombination  of  Hie 
eeoondariee  arise  three  tertiary  colours — citron,  from  the 
mirtnre  of  orange  and  green ;  olive,  from  the  mixture  of 
green  and  purple ;  and  russet,  from  the  mixture  of  orange 
and  purple. 

The  language  of  music  has  been  applied  to  colours,  and 
colourista  talk  of  the  melody  of  colours,  and  the  baimoD;  of 
xiloura.  Colours  are  s^  to  be  in  melody  when  two  oon- 
'■guous  tinte,  or  shades,  or  hues,  run  insensibly  into  each 
■oher — as  when  red  slides  into  pink  and  white,  and  purple 
leepena  into  dark  purple,  or  merges  into  red-pnrple  and  red. 
Sro  different  colours  are  aaid  to  be  in  harmony  when  thar 
taeociation  is  f^t  to  be  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

Two  colours  are  aaid  to  be  complementary  when  they  to- 
other make  up  the  white  beam.  Thus  green  and  red  are 
complementary,  as  also  purple  aud  yellow,  orange  sad  blue, 
."he  eye  feels  pleasure  in  seeing  colours  in  melody,  or  melt- 
Dg  into  eacdi  other.     It  also  feels  a  pleasure  in  oontem- 


ahowing  what  colours  are  complementary  to  each  othi 
the  figure  we  have  Siree  primary  colowa — red,  yeUo 
blue  :  and  the  three  aecondariea,  orange,  green,  and  ] 
wiUi  the  hues  of  aecondariea  on  either  siae.  We  ha- 
the  tertiaries,  citron  and  russet.  The  diagram  ie  i 
stmoted  that  the  colours  in  corresponding  sogme 
opposite  cirdes  are  complementary,  and  bo  in  ha: 
Thus — red  and  green,  blue  and  orange,  yellow  and  ] 
are  complementary  colours.  According  to  the  hue  - 
particular  secondary,  so  is  also  the  hue  of  its  compl 
Thus  a  pure  purple  requires  a  yeUow,  but  a  red-pox 
quires  a  yeUow-green,  and  a  blue-piirple  a  yellow  oral 
Uie  complementary  colour ;  and  so  of  all  the  other 
dariea.  The  tertiary  citron  is  in  harmony  with  l 
purple,  purple  requires  a  yellow,  but  an  olive  a  dark  c 
and  russet  a  dark  green.  These  principles  are  taugl 
in  every  school  of  art,  and  are  attended  to  in  the  mf 
tme  of  all  our  finer  fabrics  in  which  colour  is  an  elen 
beauty,  as  in  dresaea,  carpets,  hangings,  and  fimii 
of  various  descriptions. 

Green  Harmotusmg  vrith  Red  and  £iuiet. — The  so 
which  the  Author  of  nature  bos  been  pleased  to  give  t 
of  the  tree  and  herbage,  is  by  far  the  moet  abundant 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Now,  wherever  the  flowi 
plant  is  red,  it  associates  agreeably  with  the  leaf. 
flowers  of  the  Bose,  and  many  Pinka,  Geraniums,  Pi 
niums.  Mallows,  Lychnises,  and  dosens  of  others.  c< 
strikingly  with  the  foliage  of  the  plante  on  which  thej 
The  eye  ddighte  to  see  the  fruit  of  the  Cherry,  the 
and  tiie  Thorn,  and  the  berry  of  the  HoUy,  the  Mo 
Ash,  and  other  plants  peeping  forth  from  the  green  Ie 

FfiTple  Earmonimn^  with  Yelloip  and  Citron.— This 
second  most  prevalent  harmony  in  the  v^etable  kit 
So  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  observe,  purple  of  i 
tints,  shades  and  hues,  auch  ae  red-purple  where  tl 
a  preponderance  of  red,  and  blue-pmple  where  the 
preponderance  of  blue,  is  the  moat  frequent  colour 
petals  of  plants.  In  beautiihl  contrast,  we  often  find 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Thus  in  the  garden  Polya 
and  many  varieties  of  Auricida,  the  outer  rim  of  the 
is  purple,  and  an  inner  circle  is  yellow.  Purple  and 
are  also  commonly  associated  witJi  the  flowers  of  Orai 

Onmgt  Hamonirmji  vtith  Blue  and  Olivt. — This  ham 
less  fr^uently  met  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
very  common  in  the  sky.  A  pure  blue,  however,  ie 
to  be  met  with  in  the  flower  in  any  of  the  oigans  of 
ifost  of  the  flowen  eaUed  blue  have  more  or  leas  a  t 
red.  In  the  flower  of  the  Forget-me-not.  which  ever 
bo  e~'  ■'   ■i-aar'^iiv-  tJ""""  '*  "  >>™di"  ■■*  M"«-u-— ■- 


Mr  T,  IMS.  ] 
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«iBli«  or  UizoAt  of  orange-yelloir.  In  the  PajiBj,  no  rich 
ami.  aoft,  that  it  hu  obtained  the  name  of  "  HeMt's-ease," 
we  IwTe  jellov  ud  poiple  of  varions  huaa  ajid  degrees  of 
UttBuUij,  brightened  by  a  mixture  of  whit«.  Jn  the  Daisy, 
deMribed  aa  "crimson-tipped,"  by  Bums,  there  is  the 
ycDow  diak,  honnonismg  boUi  with  the  white  ray  and  purple 
on  ita  tipe.  These  Bowers  are  laTonrites  with  all  claaseB, 
peer  and  peasant,  old  man  and  young  maiden,  countryman 
ud  townsman.  They  pleased  as  in  our  childhood,  when  we 
wiied  tliem,  and  soosht  posaesBion  of  them  ao  eaigerly,  but 
found  them  fading,  li^e  aU  earthly  enjoyments. 

The  frequent  juxtaposition  of  complementary  colours  mast 
kare  a  physical  as  well  ss  a  final  cause.  If  it  be  aaked. 
What  t!uB  is  ?  we  are  inclined  to  answer  by  asking  another 
fflustion,  the  answer  to  which  may  possibly  throw  ahght  npoo 
the  Srst  Wben  a  beam  of  light  falls  on  a  green  IsKf,  the 
green  is  said  to  be  reflected  uid  the  red  afaeorbed ;  but  we 
Mk,  What  becomes  of  theredF  When  the  beam  falle  on  & 
pmple  petal,  the  purple  is  said  to  be  reflected  and  the  yellow 


but  what  becomes  of  the  yellow  ?  Are  the  red 
and  yellow  in  these  cases  absolutely  lost  ?  If  these  ooti- 
stituents  of  the  beam  be  lost,  they  are  the  only  powsa*  i> 
nature  which  are.  In  this  world  of  ours,  nothing  which  haa 
existed  is  lost ;  as  nothing  new  absolutely  comes  into  being. 
It  is  now  a  received  doctrine,  that  the  beat  absorbed  t^ 
plants,  in  the  geological  era  of  the  coal  measures,  ia  laid  ^ 
in  foB^  deposits,  and  may  come  forth  in  onr  epoch  wban 
the  coal  is  ignited.  May  we  not  suppose,  in  like  ntaanar, 
that  the  ted  absorbed  by  the  plant,  when  the  green  U  lO- 
flected  by  ita  leaTea,  will  come  forth,  sooner  or  later,  in  some 
form— in  young  st«m,  fiower,  or  fruit ;  and  that  the  yeQoir 
absorbed  by  the  flower,  when  the  purple  is  reflected,  win 
come  out  in  the  yellow  pollen,  or  in  some  other  form  ?  We 
h»»e  thought,  at  times,  that  as  the  pure  white  beam,  wfaan 
it  reaches  the  earth  with  its  atmosphere,  ia  divided  into 
several  rays,  and  that  no  one  of  these  is  loat,  and  sa  tb^ 
will  come  forth  sooner  or  later,  we  have  thus  a  harmony  of 
colours  in  nature. — (American  QardeneT'i  MoiUbly.) 


It  this  is  not  the  most  brilliant,  it  ii 

angular   of  terrestrial 

Ordiids.     For  gardens 

it  is  a  rare   cariosity, 

for  botanists  a  perfect 

wondw,  and  an  object 

of  JDst   pride   for   the 

sateiprising  onltivattn- 

who     intt«dticed     it. 

The  characters  of  the 

fype  may  be  stated  in 

a    few   words: — It    is 

•  Cypripedium,  the  la- 

bellum    of   which,    £0- 

stead  of  being  formed 

Eke  a  slij^ier,  extends 

in     -Uiat  of   a  tongue, 

becoming   narrow   and 

extending    downwards, 

like  the  other  divisions, 

«•  the  fbrm  of  a  narrow 

Iwud.    The  sepals  are 

<*     a     yellowish-white 

''•lour ;  the  two  inferior 

*>«  joined  together  in 

f^,     about    i    inches 

»ng.  and  striated  with 

B'^eaiah  nerves.     The 

p***!*    (including    the 

J»beUum),  extend  to  at 

*^t  a  foot  in  length: 

™«y  are  pale,  striated 

J^  &ce  of  their  internal 

',  having  a  spot  on 

osterior  cor- 

JJ**»    or    homa   of  the 

^*l*r^esed   caruncle  or 

P'^'ituberftnce         which 

"^**nonntB    the    gyno- 

^^*ti  or  column. 

^"his  noble  plant  is  a 
•Wi-ve  of  New  Grenada, 
J^ere  Mr.  Linden  dis- 
2^^«*ed  it  1843.  in  the 
T^J^'itoiy  of  Chiguara, 
2'tlM  small  woods  of 
2?  Savwmali,  which 
**«  on  tbe  CordiUeraa 
■  e  of  1660 

•.orftiUyiUWOft., 
.  __  overlocdiing    the 

;  .  ^5*  foreats  of  Mara- 
I  ™tt1tM.  It  has  been  de- 
t_._Piil)uil  hy    Dr.    Idnd- 


"»«     two  B 


K.iaa(lwM  first 


tttoi^ 


in  the  rich  collecticm  of 
M.  Fescatore,  at  Us 
Chitean.  Celle,  near 
St.  Cloud. 

It  is  worth  while  to 
consider  for  a  momont 
one  of  the  most  oniioaa 
eiamples  of  tliat  law 
which  is  justly  called 
the  law  cd'  bauaoe  !■ 
tiie  organs  (of  plants). 
AccortUng  to  a  flindft- 
mental  rule  of  nmme- 
try  in  their  flowon. 
Orchids  should  have  a 
verticil  of  three  sta- 
mens, alternating  wiQi 
the  interior  psrta  ot 
their  perianth.  Now, 
in  consequence  of  a 
normal  abortion  wHi 
the  generality  of  tiiese 
plants,  the  pooterin' 
stamen  cidata  only  in  a 
state  of  fertility;  tlie 
two  lateral  onea  having 
disappeared,  or  being 
only  present  in  a  state 
of  sterile  protuberance 
on  the  gynostem  at 
column.  In  the  Cy- 
pripediums  on  the  oon- 
trary  ( Cypripedinnt, 
Uropedium),  the  pos- 
terior antlier  is  replaced 
by  a  fleahj  canmcley 
but  to  compensate  for 
thia,  the  two  latenJ 
anthers  exist  in  a  per- 
fect state.  If  we  odd 
tb  e  oue.stamcned  flower 
of  an  Orchid  (OrcWs), 
to  the  two-stamened 
flower  of  the  Urope- 
dium, we  obtain  &e 
three-stamened  flowor 
of  the  ideal  and  sym- 
metrical  type  of  tiu 
Orchid  family ;  and 
UiuB,  in  botanical  arith- 
metic, as  in  ordjnuy 
calcnlatjons,  two  added 
to  one  make  throe. — 
(Db.  Plancbon,  Fhrt 
da  Serrtt.) 
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MAKIKG  A  STHAWBEltRY  SOIL. 

Ths  ramarkB  made  by  jny  estetimed  inand,  Mr.  Eobaon, 
kt  page  432,  in  reference  to  the  repeated  failtues  eiperienoed 
by  "  A.  It."  laduceB  me  to  bring  to  yoor  notice  a  ciue  in  my 
own  experience,  where  on  apparently  similar  difficulty  waa 
BBOCe«Bfully  overcome.  It  occurred  in  the  garden  of  a  gcn- 
tteman  lu  m;  neighbourhood. 

He  was  one  day  Luneuting  that  Ue  oauld  not  grow  his 
most  foivourite  fruit,  BtrawberrioB,  in  his  garden,  tiy  what 
he  would,  and  begged  me  to  ^  over  to  adTise  him.  I  did 
■o,  and  found  the  soil  to  be  of  the  same  light  sandy  nature 
M  that  described  bj  your  correspondent ;  and  I  have  fonnd 
from  eiperience  that  such  aoihi  when  highly  numured  do 
produce  Tery  tine  foliage  indeed,  but  very  little  fruit— in 
&ct,  they  "  run  to  straw,"  ae  a  fanner  would  term  it. 

My  advice  waa,  to  take  off  the  top  spit  and  aupplj  ite 
place  with  0  inches  of  clay  and  strong  loam,  such  as  ia  uaed 
m  maVing  bricks,  and  incotpomte  it  well  with  the  subsoil. 
This  waa  done,  and  nothing-  could  be  more  gratifying  than 
the  aucooas  attending  the  operation,  as  tlio  pla-iita  produced 
fine  fruit  in  great  itbundanoe,  and  I  waa  glad  t«  hear  that 
the  example  had  been  followed  liy  several  other  persons  in 
the  iuiiuedi:ite  neighljourhood. — John  Coi,  KeJIta/, 


WEIGHT  OF  MFSA  CAVENDISHII   FKriT— 
OKIENTAL  OEOHAHB-HOUSE. 

Haviho  seen  in  your  Journal  two  notioea  lately  of  the 
weight  of  heads  of  firuit  of  the  Miisa  Cavendiahii  or  Banana, 
tiiey  have  stirred  up  old  rccollectiona  iibout  a  head  of  the 
fruit  I  grew  when  I  was  a  joumoyman  aouio  ten  years  ago, 
and  of  a  Htngular  incident  that  happened  eouceming  it, 
which  filed  it  upon  my  memory. 

The  said  head  weigtied.  when  freed  from  aU  auperfluooa 
atem,  5G  lbs.,  and  numbered  220  or  232  pods  of  fruit.  Know- 
ing that  the  Banana  ia  atiU  grown  oitenaively  in  the  same 
place,  I  wrote  to  the  gai'dener,  and  the  fdlowing  is  an 
ertract  from  his  reply : — 

'■Coo-lli»rnG.rrlm.. 

"Begarduig  the  Banana.  I  think  that  I  have  a  better 
fruit  juat  now  tiian  either  of  thoau  you  mentioned.  TTio 
number  of  swelled  poda  are  il2,  and  which  1  think  will 
weigh  close  on  50  lbs.  I  weighed  a  fruit  last  year  which 
WHS  53  lbs.  I  expect  this  Suit  to  be  ready  towards  the 
latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August.— E.  A. 
Stbwabt." 

Writing  the  above  remimla  me  of  an  article  written  by  me 
apon  the  cultivation  of  the  Musa  as  a  hothouse  fruit  for  a. 
certain  gardening  periodical,  which  mis  not  inserted  because, 
as  the  editor  said,  it  was  "not  of  generaliuteroBt."  Perhaps 
now  that  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  tilting  and  firing  of 
blank  cartridge  upon  the  orchard-house  queatiou,  might  it 
not  be  worth  while  to  prefii  the  word  '■  oriental,"  and  t(y  how 
they  would  succeed?  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  Buch  fruits  would  soon  tbrai  an  idea  of  what  an  "  oriental 
orchard-house,"  should  be,  and  the  akill  required  in  their 
aoltrration  would  be  about  a  minimum.  —  Alixahdeb 
Storbib. 

^  P.8. — I  have  grown  various  varieties,  but  the  Musa  Caven- 
diahii is  the  beat.  M.  sapientum  grows  taller,  and  has  not 
Hnch  lai^e  heads  of  fruit. 


stalk  was  21  inches  long,  blauehed  10  inohee,  and  of  •  pro- 
portionate thickness.  It  was  grown  by  a  working  iiuui, 
William  Clegg.— S. 


THE  G008EBEERY  CATEEMLLAH  AJTD  ITS 

HABITS. 

NonoiNO  a  remark  made  by  your  correspondent  "  R.  F.," 

on  the  2nd  of  June,  in  hia  "  Doings  of  the  Last  Week," 

respecting  the  non-appearance  of  the  gooseberry  caterpiltar 
and  his  attributing  the  disappearance  to  the  agency  of  birds, 
I  am  induced  to  otter  a  few  Btcta  that  have  come  onder  my 
own  observation. 

Like  "R.  F.,"  as  soon  as  tiie  trees  were  in  AiU  leaf  and 
the  weather  genial,  I  commenced  examining  the  trees  to  «es 
if  the  caterpilloiB  had  made  their  appearance,  and  I  fonnd 
them  in  various  atoges  of  eiiatence.  Some  appealed  to  ba 
jost  issued  from  Uie  egg,  and  had  made  many  small  htdes 
through  the  leaf;  in  most  inatances  each  grub  had  eaten 
out  a  hole  tjie  size  of  a  auiitll  shot.  Other  caterpillara  were 
more  advanced,  somf  lifing  half  and  othera  three-ftinrthB 
grown,  and  there  were  some  that  had  apparently  attained 
their  full  aiie.  Amongst  the  latter  there  were  a  few  of  a 
pale  green  colour ;  and  adhering  to  the  leaf  thay  were  on,  or 
close  by,  was  the  dark  akiu. 

I  then  began  to  look  for  the  parent  insect  or  fly,  but  conld 
diacover  nothing  but  a  black  8y,  which  was  very  numeroos  j 
and  in  moat  instances,  upon  the  treea  being  touched  or  an 
attempt  made  to  capture  them,  they  fell  to  the  ground  and 
were  loat.  At  first  I  began  to  think  they  might  be  the 
parents,  and,  if  so,  could  see  no  means  of  saving  the  ta^ees 
and  crop  but  by  catching  and  killing  them.  I  consulted  all 
the  works  I  had  on  natural  history,  but  could  find  no  other 
information  thiin  that  these  caterpillara  are  tha  produoe  of 
a  species  of  saw-fly,  which  deposits  it'i  egg  on  the  leaf  of 
the  tree ;  the  egg  in  conrso  of  time  giving  birth  to  a  ooter- 
pillar ;  the  caterpillar,  alter  attaining  its  period  of  exiatenos, 
falling  down  from  the  tree  and  burying  Itself  in  the  eartJi  till 
the  following  spring,  then  bursting  from  its  crus^  shell  and 
seeking  tho  young  leaves  to  perform  the  like  offices  again. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  try  aome  eiqieriments  upon  them,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  procured  two  full-grown  caterpiUars  and 
placed  them  under  a  beU-glass  on  the  23rd  of  April. 

After  the  caterjiillara  had  changed  their  skins  and  lykn 
from  the  leaves  on  which  they  had  been  previously  feei^nf, 
I  began  to  examine  the  sand  in  the  tlower-pot  to  ascertain 
their  whereabouts,  and  1  found  the  one  that  changed  flnt 
directly  under  the  leaf  from  which  it  fell,  buried  about 
aninchfrom  the  surface.  Tho  other  I  unfortunately  damoMd 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  uaed  to  discover  them,  probutW 
owing  to  its  not  having  attained  sufficient  atrength  of  shelL 
I  then  placed  them  on  the  top  of  the  soil  in  a  smaller  flower- 
pot, covering  them  with  a  bell-glaes  as  before  simply  fbr 


DwtBF  .Sweet  Pea.— I  lately  Bent  a  qnety  asking  why  it 
is  that  a  dwarf  eatable  Pea  has  been  obtained,  and  that  a 
dwarf  Sweet  Pea  lias  not.  Can  botaniata  or  florists  assign 
areasonV  At  jireaent  neither  have  rephed  to  it.  Mi^t 
not  hybridising  the  dwarfest  eatable  Pea  with  the  Sweet 
"eo,  produce  aonie  change  ? — Matthew  Pitt. 


Eablt  Cei,bbt. — The  working  men  of  Dewsbniy  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  early  Celoy. 
Twenty  yeora  since  it  was  considered  very  eor^y  if  it  was  on 

phe  table  at  Dowabury  Feast  (July  25),  now  it  is  not  eon- 
ndercd  to  be  so  unlesa  it  ia  dug  up  in  June.      Last  year  the 

"irliest  WIS  dug  up  the  last  wi«>V  in  Juno,  this  year  the 


On  Saturday,  May  16th,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  hod  tfae 
gratification  of  seeing  a  fly  nnder  the  glass,  which  I  was 
satisfied  had  come  from  one  of  the  chrysalises.  It  woe 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  fore  part  of  its  body 
of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  tho  tail  of  a  bright  yellow  oolour,  wiili 
transparent  wings  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  fly  Uiat 
is  the  causa  of  galls  upon  the  Oak  trees  in  many  plooee. 

At  one  o'olc^  I  collected  some  more  cuttings;  andl, 
aibs  proceeding  as  in  the  former  instance,  I  placed  the  fly 
under  the  bell-glaaa  with  them.  Tha  fly  now  seemed  leas 
reatleas  than  before,  and  began  to  walk  about  the  leave* 
apparently  with  pleasure.  After  watching  it  for  a  ^m 
minutes  I  observed  it  walk  to  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  and, 
after  aiamining  it  for  a  short  time,  it  walked  to  the  top  of 
the  leaf  and  then  commenced  laying  ita  egga  along  tho 
midrib  in  the  direction  froro  point  to  footstalk.  Tho  number 
of  eggs  deposited  on  the  midrib  was  obout  twelve.  Then 
the  fly  went  to   the  four  side-ribs  of  the  leaf,  and  there 


a  tnn*Mi«nt  white  colour,  about  one-sixteenth  waa  iaah. 
l<mg,  with  a  dark  spot  at  one  end,  and  they  are  deposUad 

■^*f-  great  regularity  about  the  same  diatanwi  ^poit. 


J«l7  7.  186?.  ] 
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On  Fiid&j,  May  22nd,  I  fancied  there  was  a  slight  altera- 
tioB  in  the  ooloar  of  those  eggs  that  were  laid  first,  and 
aboQt  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday,  2;M,  they  were  evidently 
produdng  caterpillars,  for  they  could  move  about.  After 
praMuing  a  flower-pot  by  tilling  it  with  silver  sand,  *c., 
as  u  for  choice  cuttings,  I  selected  three  vigorous  shoots 
from  a  healthy  GoosebCTry  tree ;  and,  after  carefully  inserting 
them,  I  introduced  the  two  ftill-grown  caterpillars,  making 
tliem  secure  by  putting  a  bell-glass  over  them  and  pressing 
the  same  into  the  sand  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  side. 
They  soon  began  to  eat  greedily,  and  appeared  quite  at  home, 
ocmsmning  at  the  rate  of  a  full-grown  leaf  in  twelve  hours. 

On  the  next  day  (the  24th)  one  began  to  appear  torpid, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  day  had  changed  its  skin,  leaving 
it  on  the  leaf  it  had  been  feeding  from  the  previous  day. 
From  the  size  of  the  leaf  that  remained  and  the  amount 
conffomed  by  the  other,  I  presume  it  had  not  eaten  anything 
for  the  last  twelve  hours.  By  cLjinging  its  skin  it  had 
acBTuned  a  pale  green  colour  and  remained  in  this  state  three 
or  four  hours,  taking  no  more  food,  and  then  fell  from  its 
position  and  buried  itself  in  the  soil — ^which  it  does  very 
quickly — and  in  about  six  or  eight  hours  it  was  covered 
with  a  crusty  shell. 

The  other  caterpillar  did  not  change  its  skin  till  the  28th, 
but  the  operations  were  the  same ;  but  I  found  it  took  about 
twelve  hours  from  the  time  it  changed  its  skin  till  it  became 
a  chiysalis. — J.  Patkt,  Gardener,  Loselcy  Park,  Quild/ord. 


be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Alexander  For- 
rest, Queen  Chambers,  Birmingham,  from  whom  also  forms 
of  entry  may  be  had.  The  last  day  on  which  entries  of 
implements  and  garden  ornaments  can  be  made  is  July  2nd^ 
and  of  Eoses  Jxdy  9.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  an 
unusually  fine  display  of  the  "  Queen  of  Flowers  "  at  this 
interesting  and  important  Exhibition. 


CULTUEE  OF  ONCIDK^M  PAPILIO. 

I»  answer  to  your  correspondent,  **  Orchiik)philu8,"  the 
above  plant  will  thrive  either  on  a  block  or  in  a  pot,  pro- 
vided the  proper  treatment  is  given.  We  have  found  it 
sacoeed  well  on  a  block  plimged  into  a  pot,  so  that  the 
block  is  3  or  4  inches  above  the  pot's  margin,  filling  the  pot 
with  drainage,  and  a  little  sphagnum  moss  or  rough  peat  on 
the  top. 

It  also  succeeds  well  on  a  block  of  wood  suspended  from 
the  roof,  but  not  too  near  the  glass  in  winter,  as  the  cold  is 
tpt  to  affect  it.  If  grown  in  tMs  way  a  little  live  sphagnum 
moss  should  be  placed  on  the  block,  and  the  plant  fastened 
on  with  some  copper  wire  and  small  nails. 

This  Oncidium  does  not  require  a  high  temperature :  from 
55*  to  60*  in  winter  is  sufficient  heat ;  and  in  spring  and 
smnmer  it  may  rise  from  65*  to  75**,  and  more  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  from  wliich  the  plant  must  be  shaded.  The  plant 
requires  a  good  supply  of  water  in  the  growing  season,  and 
when  at  rest  just  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a  plump  state, 
for  if  allowed  to  shrivel  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  return- 
ing into  a  healthy  condition. — B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise 
NvTiery,  Holloway. 

EXCLUDING  GAEDENEES  IX  IRELAND 

FEOM  AN  EXHIBITION. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  a  common  proceeding  in  Ireland  not 
to  allow  gardeners  to  enter  the  place  of  exhibition  on  the 
^9*ne  footing  as  yon  do  in  England. 

I  exhibit<Ml  some  Strawberries  and  Auriculas  in  Dublin  in 
April  last ;  and  on  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  a 
PAAB*  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  pass  given,  and  that  I 
would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  till  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  unless  I 
^^  a  subscriber's  ticket.  I,  of  course,  thought  it  very 
•^'^ixge  that  an  exhibitor  should  not  be  alloweS  to  see  the 
'JjJ'ilts ;  but  fortunately  I  had  a  friend  who  gave  me  a  ticket, 
2^®*wi8e  I  might  have  staid  outside  till  the  company  were 
**»l>^r8ed. 

«  *-.  "^rrite  this  to  let  the  Belfast  and  other  gardeners  see  that 
■J?^*^  is  not  the  only  society  in  Ireland  that  allows  such 
y**^8ive  treatment.— -James  Clews,  (hardener,  CUxm  Mohill, 
^**^.<y  Leitrim,  Ireland. 

J;!^^he  sooner  the  horticultural  societies  in  Ireland  expunge 
a  Buperdlious  rule  the  more  creditable  will  it  be  for 
L— Ed8.] 


OHAM  Rose  Show. — The  prize  list  of  this  important 
of  cat  Eoses,  garden  ornaments,  and  horticultural 
.«^t8  is  now  ready,  and,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference 
idvwtiMmeait  which  appears  in  another  column,  may  I 


DESTROYING  WORMS  IN   POTS-HK^VTING 
FEOM  A  KITCHEN   FIRE. 

I  HAVE  several  times  read  in  your  Journal  instructions  for 
destroying  worms,  but  do  not  remember  whether  they  ap- 
plied to  pot-plants  or  not.  Will  you  inform  me  whether 
any  or  what  application  can  be  made  to  Vines  in  pots  with- 
out iiguring  the  plants?  I  was  repotting  a  young  Vine 
this  morning,  and  saw  more  worms  amongst  the  soil  than  I 
liked  to  see.  There  were  a  lot  of  young  white  ones  feeding, 
I  suppose,  on  some  broken  bones  that  were  put  amongst  the 
soil  in  the  first  shift  from  the  small  pot  the  eye  was  put  in. 
These  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  I  want  dislodged  if  it  can 
be  done  without  much  risk,  though  so  far  as  my  observations 
go,  I  do  not  expect  the  worms  will  harm  the  plants  much. 
They,  I  think,  live  on  the  fat  of  the  soil,  and  not  on  the  plants. 

I  beg  to  ask  another  question.  My  glass  house  or  orchard- 
house  is  a  lean-to,  24  feet  by  12,  south  aspect,  5  feet  G  inches 
high  in  front,  and  11  feet  at  back,  all  glass,  ends  and 
side,  to  2  feet  of  the  ground.  In  one  comer  at  the  east 
end,  8  feet  by  4, 1  have  erected  a  kind  of  stage,  having  three 
tiers  or  forms  about  16  or  17  inches  wide,  and  underneath 
this  iron  gas-pipes  of  two-inch  bore  run  from  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  fire  along  the  west  end  of  the  stage,  the  front, 
and  back ;  the  pipe  and  water  enter  near  the  bottom  of 
an  iron  cistern,  close  to  where  the  pipe  comes  through  the 
I  house  wall.  The  same  two-inch  pipe  forms  the  boiler,  made 
<  to  a  bevel  with  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  the  bottom  part 
I  connected  with  the  cistern  by  a  return-pipe  of  li-inch 
bore.  I  have  no  means  ot  keeping  the  nre  off  the  pipe 
boiler ;  so  that  as  long  as  the  kitchen  fire  is  in,  the  water  is 
hot,  but  never  gets  to  the  boiling-point,  though  it  will 
simmer  inside  the  cistern  at  the  mouth  of  the  flow-pipe,  but 
never  bubble.  To  counteract  the  heat  I  have  to  introduce 
the  outside  air,  and  everything  put  on  to  this  stage,  with 
regular  syringing,  grows  famously.  A  young  Vine,  last 
winter  Httlc  thicker  than  a  stocking-needle,  is  now  6  feet 
high  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  nearly. 

The  top  form  of  this  stage  is  about  6  feet  from  the  apex 
of  the  roof,  between  which  form  and  apex  of  the  roof  the 
wall  is  bare.  Now,  having  given  a  description  of  the  place, 
I  wish  you  to  tell  me  if  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape  will 
succeed  in  a  wooden  box  16  inches  square;  which,  of  course, 
holds  more  soil  than  a  pot  of  that  diameter,  and  if  it  will 
give  an  annual  supply  of  fruit  when  placed  on  the  top  form 
or  stage,  and  trained  against  the  wall,  allowing  7  feet  for 
each  branch,  and  a  bunch  at  every  foot  of  length — say  about 
a  dozen  if  needful. 

The  house  designed  as  an  orchard-house,  has  now  nearly 
assumed  the  form  of  a  greenhouse,  but  all  wood  and  glass, 
has  cost  me  about  ^£20.  The  labour  and  work,  except  the 
heating  apparatus,  is  all  my  own ;  and  considering  that  I 
never  hanmed  a  joiner's  tool  before,  I  do  not  think  any 
amateur  would  despise  it.  This  is  information  for  a  man  of 
limited  means  as  mine  are.  I  have  only  night  and  morning 
to  work. — ^W.  M. 

[Put  a  couple  of  spadefuls  of  quicklime  into  a  barrel  of 
water,  stir  it  well,  and  when  clear  water  the  pots  with  it. 
This  will  destroy  the  worms,  and  do  good  rather  than  other- 
wise to  the  roots.  We  not  agree  with  you  as  to  the  innocence 
of  worms  in  pots.  True,  they  do  not  often  meddle  with 
roots,  but  they  disturb  and  unsettle  the  earth  about  them, 
and  are  apt  to  neutralise  and  stop  up  the  best  drainage. 
See  what  was  said  on  drainage  in  **  Doings  of  the  Last  Week," 
lately,  as  to  keeping  out  worms.  But  in  using  bones  and 
rich  manure,  the  eggs  of  the  worms  are  often  taken  into  the 
pot  in  the  compost,  and  lime  water  is  the  best  remedy,  and 
it  will  also  act  chemically  with  manure.  It  is  not  safe  to 
use  it  strong  for  some  fine  hair-rooted  plants,  but  Vines  will 
not  find  fault  with  it. 

Your  mode  of  heating  the  cistern  by  pipes  at  the  back  of 


I... 
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the  kitoheii  fire  is  ingenloiu,  and,  no  doabt  auairera.  Cover-  In  propouDg  the  hsalth  of  the  ArmT,  Nstt,  ind  TolnntMn, 

Xlhe  ciatem  and  giving  plenty  of  air  will  neutnJue  the  hia  Lordship  laid,  "  As  gardencra  we  should  all  hope  for  the  tine 
t  of  the  heat,  and  hf  Bhuttiug  off  that  oomer  yon  might  when  awoTd*  ihall  be  convscted  into  pruning-hoolu ;  but  ao  long 
have  a  miniatore  hothouse  there.  If  ever  you  find  the  beat  u  the  evil  paMiona  of  men  continue^  tliat  vu  an  event  whLi£ 
too  mnch,  the  eimplest  thing  would  be  to  shut  off  the  pipes  vrae  not  likely  to  happen  ai  long  as  the  world  logted.  It  beborvd 
from  the  fire  by  a  moveable  iron  back  or  damper,  with  an  ui,  therefoie,  to  look  to  our  national  defoncei,  and  to  gea  that 
inch  or  so  of  )ur  between  it  and  the  pipes.  We  can  easily  onr  military,  naval,  and  voiuuteer  services  wen  preserved  in  ■ 
&ncy  that  in  hot  weather  you  may  have  too  much  heat  at  porfeotstalaofefSciency."  The  toast  was  responded  to  in  doqnect 
that  part,  and  i£  so  a  wooden  covering  would  be  beat  for  the  termahy;  Major  Robinson,  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company. 
oiatem.  We  would  like  the  box  for  the  Moscat  Vine  to  be  The  Chainnin  then  proposed  tha  toast  of  the  erening,  "  Pros- 
longer  than  16  inches  sqnare,  and  so  mnoh  deep.  If  24  or  perity  to  the  Gardoners"  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution."  His 
30  inches  long  by  16  wide  and  IS  deep,  it  wonid  be  better.  lordship  introduced  the  toast  hy  remarking  that  it  would  b* 
Ifa  heavy  crop  is  taken  from  a  16-inoh  pot,  it  is  roreh-  of  "uporfluoua  in  him  to  say  anything  la  favour  of  an  InttitntiOD 
much  use  afterwards,  and  eight  to  ten  bunches  &om  a  Moaoat  ''^^"^  '"^  "<"'  ^'""'  ■<>  '•>"»  ^'°"  ^«  P"^!"*^-  "^  '^'"^^  "^ 
Vine  in  a  Ifi-inch  pot  would  eihaust  it  too  muoh  for  cropping  "^^^  prodnctivo  of  so  much  good  to  a  class  of  men  to  wlum 
it  w  every  year.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  removing  ovejy  member  of  the  coramumty  was  indebted.  A  va.t  number 
the  surface  aoQ  every  year,  top-drea^g  with  rich  compost,  "J  .^«  pleasuro-i  we  enjoy  are  derived  from  the  skdl  and  Ubwr 
and  using  manure-waterings.  You  deserve  great  credit  for  of  *e  gardener ;  and  xf  evidence  were  wanUog,  we  have  onlyto 
doing  the  work  so  weU.  ant  we  wiU  be  glad  tS  hear  how  you  ^^^  around  us,  even  m  the  present  room,  and  see  the  majruiW 
anoSed.  and  would  merely  hint,  that  if  confined  to  16-iich  ^°"«"  'P'*  ^'\  '"'^  ,"*"=^  ^}^  r^'  ^^  'f^'f  '"v^-"'^ 
b«ee.  -e  would  have  sevWal-iay  two  or  three  Sst«ad  of  f.^^  "' "  "J  «'f?«  ^  fT.^  ^^  ""IZi^  "  f^"^  ^ 
— .«      Tt  *.v^  ..;..*■..».  j-j_i                  11  11                            -1..  the  ffsraenerH  art.      It  is  well  known  tnat  some  of  the  most 

St  H  .^S     S    ™.           ,?■    .  Jf.i      ^  ^   ,  i,orlh.m  P.H.,  In  lb.  middio  «,^  tayfuttn;  di.,p«uil  b. 


a  class  are  intelligent  and  provident;  but  there  a 
stances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  by  which  they  ai 


irSK    OF    TAN    AWONf;    UTRiWTIFRRTPd  unfrequentlj- reduced  bo  as  to  be  dependant  on  othem  for  support. 

van.    U*     1AI>     AJIUJJNU    SIKAWBERRIES.  it  wasno  diegrace  foraman  tobe  placedin  thesecircmnstances 

Ik  No.  116  a  wish  is  expressed  that  tan  may  be  tried  for  when  ho  had  striven  hard  to  maintain  a  respectable  position  in 

kM^iing  Strawberries  clean.     I  have  a  friend  that  has  used  sooiotj,  and  he  would  simply  instance  two  men  well  known  to 

it  •rtensively  for  some  two  or  three  years  to  my  knowledge,  tha  greater  number  of  tho  company  present  —  Mr.   Means, 

bnt  I  would  not  write  till  I  had  aecertained  the  result  of  his  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Tortland,  and  Hr,  Sangster,  long  ■ 

ezpetience ;  yesterday  be  paid  me  an  unexpected  visit,  and  member  of  one  of  the  large  seed-houses  in  London,     Both  of 

I  At  once  made  inquires  about  it,  and  he  says  it  is  the  beet  these  men  had  Uttlo  expectation  at  one  time  that  they  would 

thing  for  the  purpose  he  ever  made  use  of.   Be  has  a  Straw-  ever  require  to  come  to  tnis  charity  for  relief;  but  latbec  dut  in 

betiy  garden  which   prodaces  when  in  full  bearing  about  their  later  days  they  would  not  only  be  secure  fiom  penuty,  bnt 

nx^  quarts  per  day.    The  walks  are  only  wide  enough  for  were  fairly  entitled  to  enjoy  soma  of  the  luxuries  of  life.     Itm* 

ocmvenience,  and  he  every  year  covers  the  whole,  walks  and  fcr  the  reUef  of  such  cases  that  this  Institution  was  founded,  and 

aH,  with  tan  fresh  from  the  pit  and  has  done  this  for  some  ^*   therefore  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  "  Succen  and 

yean.    He  puts  it  on  in  April,  or  sooner  if  doing  so  accords  Prosperity  to  the  Qarden^s'  Benevolent  Institution." 

better  with  his  other  garden  operations,  and  long  before  the  ^"^  J-  **■  Bollew  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman, 

fruit  b^ins  to  ripen  the  tan  is  waahed  by  the  rains  till  it  is  remaiking  that  one  of  the  finest  characters  in  the  world  was  an 

•a  dean  aa  the  dessert  plate  the  Strawberries  are  to  be  eaten  Eogl"h  gentleman  with  a  handsome  income,  who  spent  his  lib 

off.     It  acts  ae  a  stimulant  to  the  plants,  saves  all  trouble  °"  ""  ancestral  estates,  diffusing  joy  and  happiness  to  all  around 

of  weeding,  and  tha  runners  strike  as  freely  Into  it  as  Ferns  ''™-     ^'"'''  ""  '^S^''  gentleman  was  the  noble  Chainnan, 

into  oocoa-nnt  refuse;   beaide  my  friend  can  go  about  his  '"'"'  ""  "'""  connected  with  agriculture  and  gardenrng  to 

garden  in  any  weather  without  soiling  his  shoes,  and  I  may  '*^°^  't^  °"°^  °?  ^  ^""^  'f*  no*  famduu-?     But  it  was 

add  he  is  an  experienced  gardener,  aBd  not  a  young  one,-  "''*  "^  .^".  P"?""^  '^™=  tl^'  ^^  """^  S'^";'^'^*^ 

WoBOsTBB       '                 "                                   J      -o  tingnisiied  himself.    In  si!  the  movement!  tending  to  benefit  too 

_.     _  country  and  society  at  large,  his  name  and  presence  were  to  be 

found.    Even  in  the  volunteer  cause  he  was  eminently  diitin- 

GAKDEJfEBS'   liOTAL  BENEVOLENT  guiahed,  and  had  taken  so  decided  a  part  in  rifle  practice  that  he 

TN<4TrTITTTmv  might  be  pronounced  to  be  a  deveed  good  shot    The  toast  was 

iiioij.iuil'Jl*.  received  with  great  applause,  and  his  Lordship  brietly  retnmed 

Thb  annual  dmner  of  this  Institution  took  place  on  the  evening  thanks. 

of  Friday  last  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgato  Street,  when  The  Chairman  then  proposed  tho  following  toaata  :— "  Mr. 

upwards  of  one  hundred  members  and  their  friends  were  present.  Kobert  Wrench,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,"  "  Mr.  Cutler, 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Right  Hod.  the  Earl  of  Ducio,  Secretary,"     Bis  Lordship  retired  at  half-past  9,  and  the  Chair 

supported  by  several  members  of  tho  Council  of  the  Bojal  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Bellew,  who  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Boyal 

Hortioultnial  Society,  among  whom  wore  Mr.  John   Clutton,  Horticultural  and  Botanio  Societies,"  which  was  responded  to  by 

Mr,  J.  J.  Blandy,  Rev.  Joshua  Dii,  Mr,  James  Veilch,  and  Mr.  Mr,  Qlandy. 

John  Lee.      There  were   also   present    Mr.    Robert  Wrench  Mr.  Koch  proposed  the  health  of  the  Committee  of  Manage' 

(Treainrer  to  the  tnetitutionj,  Rev.  J.  M.  Bellew,  Mr.  Koch,  ment,  and  Mr.  Child  returned  thanks.    The  Chairman  prepoerf 

»nd  Mr.  Henry  Paoll,  M,P,,  &c.  the  health  of  the  Stewards  and  of  the  Ladies,  which  concluded 

Tho  room  was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers  and  fine-  the  entertainment  of  the  evening. 

Eidiaged  plants.     The  whole  end  of  the  room  behind  the  Chur,  The  sum  of  ahout  £400  was  subscribed  in  the  room  for  At 

Man  was  a  perfect  bank,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  of  Oeraniums  and  benefit  of  the  Charity. 
other  showyplants  liberally  contributed,  at  no  small  trouble  and 

expense,  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nuraery,  31ou^,  '     ~ 

"  aZC™°.^'Srffl':f'fi."t..^°™  ^KK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

-o»  attractive  to  the  guests  than  the  b««t  exertions  of  Mr,  dtchbh  oisdbk. 

■umer  proved  to  be,     Whethd^  it  is  for  the  sake  of  uniformitj  PBWlvnn«  in  the  all-important  operation  of  stirrinff  the 

hat  the  hidies  aro  placed  apart  opposite  to  tho  Bowers,  so  lial  rorfkce  of  the  soil  at  every  &vonrable  opportunity.    'Hiere 

Mth  may  reflect  a  borrowed  beauty  on  the  ruder  mass  below,  wc  ia  no  kind  of  soil  which  will  not  be  benefited  by  this  ope- 

■uow  not ;  but  we  strongly  suspect  if  they  alumdoned  the  highei  ration ;  but  certainly  on  those  having  a  tendency  to  run  to- 

egioni  and  mingled  among  frail  mortau,  their  presence  would  gether  or  bind,  it  is  indispensably  necessary.     No  one  who 

tot  be  less  effective  nor  their  infioence  less  beneficial.  has  not  followed  out  the  system  ae  the  market-gaidemen 

The  noble  Chairman  proposed  the  healths  of  Her  Majesty  ant  do,  peraeveringly,  con  truly  estimate  the  great  advantagM 

•i  their  Hoyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  s'"'  "P^-—^—  ri<"n7',ii^  resulting  therefrom.     It  is  very  proper  to  apply  stimalauta 

•l^j^l^l  w—*  -nthua"*-*^— "v '-w™'''"' '"  :n*hB«ini---  ''<' •n^r-'xe  trenched  into  and  incorporated  with 
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Ihi  lUfda  toil,  or  in  ■  liquid  sttite  during  the  grawh 
WHB;  bat  the  baneflt  of  aaoh  applicatioiiB  ia  greMj  i 
Mwd  bj  continual,  and,  as  far  u  poasible,  deep  Horfaf 
Ating ;  fin*  it  is  the  eitemal  atmoepberio  inflnences  nctu 
^n,  and  combining  with,  the  aubatances  composing  t 
fcbd  of  plants,  wbich  redncas  them  to  a  state  fit  to  be  toki 

KOQgh  the  loots,  and  asaimilated  by  the  plants.  Ar 
as  the  heads  are  cut,  the  stems  to  be  cut  close  to  tl 
lootai  clear  the  stools  from  decayed  leaves,  and  loosen  tl 
■Aoe  itf  tbe  soO  abont  them  with  a  hoe.  Aiparaytu,  tl 
Ms  should  nov,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  growing  season,  ai 
rtfla  the  soil  is  moist,  receive  good  soakkngs  of  mann 
ntv,  with  a  good  portion  of  salt  added  thereto,  taking  tl 
pntantiiHi  of  applying  in  good  time  stakes  and  lines  to  t! 
Mhsde  tows  at  least,  to  prevent  heavy  rains  and  high  wini 
Imking  down  the  pUnts,  which  ia  very  ii^jurious  to  tl 
■owns.  Carrot*,  if  the  aphides  make  their  appeiutince  c 
Hk  ar  the  Parsnip  crop,  dredge  them  well  early  in  tl 
■oning  with  dry  wood  ashes,  charred  saw  or  wood  dnst,  < 
Mot,  any  of  which  is  good,  bat  the  three  mixed  ti^ethi 
bn  a  most  beneficial  efiect,  not  only  in  clearing  away  tl 
Bmaace,  but  also  in  fertilising  the  soil,  and  producin 
hailthy  luxuriant  crops.  If  any  of  the  Brassica  fiunily  ai 
■Hacked  by  insects,  dredge  them  in  a  similar  manner,  an 
iTlttacked  by  tbe  root  maggot,  apply  soot  in  a  liquid  stab 
OmUHov/tn,  earth-up  those  that  were  planted  in  the  beginnin 
rf  last  month ;  plant  more  for  coming  into  use  in  the  ai 
tiom.  Celery,  the  main  crops  to  be  got  out  without  delai 
IkspUuts  to  be  well  supplied  with  soft  water,  and  to  b 
llMded  for  a  few  days  if  necessary,  the  early  crops  to  b 
Qmally  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  soil  abou 
tkan  to  be  &^uently  stir^  with  a  fork,  but  by  no  mean 
isake  any  attempt  at  moulding  them  np  until  they  hav 
sttsined  the  desired  growth.  Garlic  and  ShuUota,  as  soon  a 
tk  tops  begin  to  die,  take  np  the  roots ;  after  allowing  thet 
to  lemain  on  the  ground  a  day  or  two  t«  dry,  tie  them  i 
kaches.  and  hang  them  in  the  root-cellar.  Dnioru,  make 
nail  sowing  for  drawing  yonng.  The  Tripoli  answers  we] 
ir  that  purpose  ;  the  autumu-sowit  ones  transplanted  in  th 
vdng  are  very  fine  this  season,  and  will  now  be  attainiuj 
iMir  ftill  size.  When  this  is  perceived  lay  the  tops  dowi 
ht  a  time  previous  to  pnlUng.  Sea-hUt,  this,  like  th> 
inaiagus  crop,  is  particularly  fond  of  manure  water  ani 
■a,  which  toay  now  be  applied  to  assist  in  fonniDg  strong 
cnwus  to  insure  good  cnttings  of  luxuriant,  fine-&vonrei 
Ijile  another  year,  the  crowns  to  be  duly  thinned.  Spinacfi 
low  a  few  rows  to  keep  up  a  succession ;  thin  the  precedinf 
aep,  and  keep  it  watered  in  dry  weather.  Tomoioei,  keej 
them  well  thinned-out  and  constantly  nailed.  Tumipt,  kee] 
*p  good  eacceaaional  sowings,  of  which  a  good  breadth  maj 
sow  be  put  in ;  charred  reAiae  or  dry  wood  ashes  sprinklec 
STBT  them  wlien  they  are  wet  is  a  good  preventive  agains< 
lie  fly. 


If  the  dry  and  hot  weather  continue,  much  watering  wil 

ba  neceaaary  here.     Even  the  ordinary  herbaceous  planti 

Aonld  have  a  thorough  soaking  once  or  twice  a-week.     lu- 

ssed,  it  ia  more  necessary  with  these  than  with  mass  flowers, 

jrtuA  have  now,  of  course,  become  well  established.     Cut 

*>*d:the  perpetual -blooming  Roses  as  they  go  out  of  bloom, 

■■i  "ell  water  with  the  richest  manure  water  to  encourage 

•second  growth  and  bloom.     See  that  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias, 

•d  the   "taller-growing    berbaceons    plants   are  pr^erly 

I    jMaMd  to  stakes.  &c.,  as  they  grow.    The  budding  of  Boses 

.    •*  be  proceeded  with  in  dull  weather.      Give  plants  infested 

\   ff^P^"  fly  ^  liberal  washing  with  the  engine,  or  syringe 

1    ??  *''^  tobacco  water.     Now  is  the  beat  season  for  ob- 

I    '■»iiig  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  of  the  colours,  ftc. ; 

^i  If  any  alteration  is  deemed  necessary,  it  should  be  care- 

■flr  noted,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  its  eiecntion  at  the 

J»ar  season.     As  yet,  we  cannot  say  that  the  flower  garden 

'■  Ike  Soyal  Horticultural  Oardens  ia  as  perfect  in  all  its 

Mb  ss  could  be  wished.     There  is  an  nndne  prominence  of 

•■•particular  colour — vii.,  scarlet  and  blue,  while  others 

:  *lQHl  worth  are  "  few  and  &r  between."     But  it  matters 

'jyK  ttiMigh  we  have  red,  blue,  and  yellow  coloura  in  abun- 

if  there  is  an  absence  of  compensatory  hues,  it  would 

having  the  high  notes  in  mneic  without  Uie  low — 

*---  iK^  variety  would  be  ^^>arent. 


yonng  wood  of  wall  frnit  trees  constantly  naile^-iu,  the 
laterals  from  the  yonng  wood  of  Peaches  and  Neotaiines  to 
be  apnrred  down  to  the  first  joint.  Some  portion  of  the 
young  wood  of  Qooseberriee  and  Cnrmnts  to  be  spuned-in 
at  this  season,  ss  doing  so  both  increases  their  productive- 
ness and  the  fineness  of  the  &mt. 


Encourage  tbe  prioress  of  the  young  stock  for  wint«i 
blossoming!  and  maintain  a  compamtivdy  moist  tem- 
perature. An  increased  circulation  of  sir  to  be  allowed 
amongst  the  Orchids  during  the  bright  weather  tbat  gene- 
rally succeeds  a  period  of  gloom,  as  the  humidity  constontlr 
stagnant  will  otherwise  have  an  iqjurious  effect. 

These  structures  should  now  be  producing  for  the  conser- 
vatory or  mixed  greenhouse,  a  sufficient  number  of  Cocks- 
comtw,  BaUams,  Globe  Amaranths.  Thunbergias,  Gloxinias, 
Achimenes,  &c.  The  growth  of  specimen  Fuchsias  should 
be  duly  encouraged,  also  late-blooming  Pelargoniums.  The 
Japan  Liliea,  Chimney  Campanulas,  and  Guernsey  Idliee, 
should  be  ordered  in  due  time,  they  are  remarkably  pretty 
and  useful  autumn-flowering  plants.  See  that  Cinerarias  and 
Calceolarias  axe  standing  in  a  cold,  shady  situation.  A 
quantity  of  stocky  plante  of  the  Scarlet  and  Vaii^^ted 
Geraniums,  Veronica  Andersoni,  Heliotropes,  late-stmok 
Fuchsias,  &o,,  should  be  duly  encouraged  for  late  antunui- 
Bowering.  Encourage  the  growth  of  I^rimula  sinensis,  thOT 
thrive  well  in  light,  open,  fil^us,  sandy  loam.  The  pr      ~ ' 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


Sowxn  last  Lhvarf  Kidney  Beans  in  the  open  air,  will 
lov  more  in  a  fortnight,  where  we  c*n  protect  ftom  antumn 
Tost.  Sowed  Dickson's  Favourite,  Bisht^'s  Longpod,  and 
Early  Washington  Peas  for  the  last  crop  unjntttected. 
;taked-up  sdvancing  crops  ae  we  could  get  at  them  and 
nnld  find  sticks,  of  which  we  are  scarce.  In  sowing  at  Uus 
leaaon,  we  moke  the  drill  much  wider  and  deeper  than  nsnol, 
low  the  Peas  wider,  but  not  too  thick ;  soak  tbe  drills  after 
lowing,  cover  with  an  inch  of  soil,  water  more  slightly  again, 
uid  then  place  half  an  inch  of  di?  eoil  on  the  sur&ce,  and 
itrew  with  a  little  aoot  and  lime.  We  also  put  lime  in  tbe 
rater  first  used  to  start  or  kill  aluga  and  worms.  Drenched 
he  rows  of  Peas  bearing  heavily,  and  those  in  fbll  bloom,  to 
lelp  them  to  set  atrongly.  To  keep  in  the  moisture,  in 
ome  coses,  where  Spinach  between  the  rows  waa  getting 
Id,  cut  it  down,  and  pla<^  it  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  Peae; 
a  other  cases,  brought  short  grass  and  litter,  and  where 
hat  could  not  be  done,  hoed  the  ground,  so  as  to  throw  dry 
oil  over  the  watered  place  to  keep  the  water  in  by  lessening 
vaporation.  Sowed  succesaion  of  Turnips,  Badiahes,  Let- 
uccB,  and  the  first  of  Endive,  watering  and  shading  as  boos 
s  sown.  Eraser's  Broad-leaved  Endive  ia  a  most  desirable 
ind  for  winter  work.  Sowed  also  a  little  Parsley  and 
lierril,  &c.,  for  auccession,  and  as  we  are  scarce  put  in 
iittinga  of  Tarragon  and  other  herbs.  Topped  late  Broad 
leans.  A  little  Mozagan  and  Longpod  may  still  be  sown 
IT  late  crops ;  but  with  us  sowing  after  the  middle  of  June 
jldom  does  much  good.  Regulated  Cucumbers,  turned  out 
lore  Gherkins,  and  earthed  Uie  last  piece  of  Musbjoom-bed 
I  tbe  shed.  Those  in  the  house  ore  almost  done,  and  tbe 
rst  piece  in  the  shed,  from  the  rubbishy  materials  we  could 
immand,  ia  coming  in.  In  answer  to  sever^  qnenes,  we 
ould  say,  that  six  weeks  from  the  spawning  ia  a  good 
jneral  time  to  wait.  If  forced  into  growth  much  es^er, 
ley  seldom  bear  so  long.  To  all  who  wish  to  have  the  best 
aterial.  however,  we  still  say  nothing  exceeds  in  goodness 
'Oppinge  of  horses  fed  on  hard  food,  with  about  a  third  of 
ls  snortest  litter,  and  the  material  not  allowed  to  heat  too 
olently  before  using  it. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  who  called  here  the  other  day,  were 
nqttttrea  of  delight— and  what  with,  think  yon  ?    Th« 
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tnarma  of  blackbirda,  the  clouds  of  thniBhea,  the  numbers 
of  diahnaahera  or  water- wagtails,  and  Btarlinga  (the  last  two 
we  hftve  taken  under  our  peculiar  protection),  tte  swarms  of 
lionets  hopping  from  bush  to  tree,  and  ever  and  anon 
emitting  their  sweet  plaintive  notes,  and  even  the  armies  of 
Uio  soot-balls  of  London — the  tliieving  Bparrowa.  What 
cared  they  if  the  finest  Strawberries  were  nibbled,  and  the 
beat  Peas  purloined  'f  "  Why  we  would  have  a  garden  for 
the  very  purpose,  and  let  the  sweet  foUows  take  all  they 
liked,  if  we  could  only  get  such  hopping  beautit-s,  such 
choirs  iif  harmony."  It  reminded  us  of  a  convereation  be- 
tween a  lady  and  her  gardener.  Says  Blue  Apron.  "  I  am 
sadly  peEtei^  with  vermin.  Madam  ;  will  you  allow  me  to 
take  means  to  lessen  the  evil  by  destroying  the  vermin  ?  " 
"  Certainly,  why  should  yon  be  thus  annoyed  'i  but  what  is 
or  are  the  vermin  't "  "  The  birds.  Madam,  the  birds  ;  I  must 
tiap  and  shoot  them."  "  O  !  the  birds,  the  beautiful  birds  ! 
coll  them  vermin !  The  sweet,  lovely  songBters  !  No,  indeed. 
Toil  surely  would  not  have  the  heart  to  kill  them,  and  you. 
too,  a  man  of  such  bind  feelings !  Why.  my  beautiful  garden 
would  be  a  lonely  thing  without  my  feathered  Mends." 
And  Blue  Apron  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  grumbling. 
No  doubt  he  netted  and  trapped  on  the  sly :  but  a  report 
of  a  gun  was  never  heard.  Nets  must  bo  our  great  aafe- 
guara  in  such  circumstances,  then  there  will  be  quit« 
enough  that  will  go  to  the  birds'  share,  to  repay  tbem  for 
what  good  these  hard-billed  gentry  do  ue  at  other  times. 
and  we  eonfess  that  to  our  own  ears  there  is  something 
sadly  out  of  place  in  the  noise  of  a  gun,  and  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  in  a  garden.  It  is  amaxing  though,  how  the 
hard  selfishness  of  our  nature  will  often  ride  roughshod 
OTer  all  our  best  feelings  and  kindest  sympathies.  The  last 
time  we  saw  one  of  our  friend  bird-admirers,  who  looked 
upon  UB  OB  worse  than  a  Goth,  for  peppering  some  sparrows 
among  a  favourite  quarter  of  Peas,  he  was  making  the 
whole  neighbourhood  ring  with  the  i-apid  diBoharges  of  a 
huge  horaiiman's  pistol.  "  What,  what,  are  yon  doing  now  ? 
vow  shooting  the  pretty  birds ! "  And  he  replied  with 
crimsoned  i:£eeks,  "  Bother  them,  they  have  cleared  ott' my 
Strawiierriea,  and  now  they  will  not  leave  a  pod  of  this  new 
delicious  Pea,"  Aye,  just  so  it  is ;  let  the  shoe  pinch  in 
the  tender  selfish  part,  and  then,  notwithstanding  our  ad- 
miration of  our  feathered  friends,  there  aie  times  when  we 
would  wish  they  gave  us  less  of  their  attentions,  or  that 
means  should  be  used  by  which  we  might  reckon  on  hadng 
tlie  first  gatherings,  so  as  to  leave  tbem  only  bountil'ul 
gleanings.  Let  binU  alone,  "first  served"  will  ever  be 
their  motto, 

Tied-up  Raspberries  that  had  drooped  and  broken  tits 
with  the  weight  of  fruit.  Some  grumbled  at  the  frost  in- 
juring the  Gooseberries  just  when  out  of  bloom,  and  many, 
no  doubt,  were  cut  off;  but  if  with  us  uO  per  cent,  more  had 
gone,  it  had  been  a  good  thing  for  the  bushes,  as  they  are 
&T  too  buavily  loaded,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  taken 
for  bottling.  Even  now  it  would  be  a  charity  to  thin  them  if 
wo  could  tind  the  time.  One  advantage  ia,  there  will  be 
little  necesaity  for  summer  pinching  of  the  young  wood, 
though  both  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  at  all  strong,  are 
much  more  fruitful  and  easily  regulated  in  oonsequence. 
Some  of  the  bushes  are  rather  thin  of  leaves,  which  we 
attribute  more  to  a  thunderstorm  than  to  caterpillars,  as 
after  early  spring  we  have  seen  Uttle  of  the  latter.  Netted 
almost  every  piece  of  ripening  Strawlcrriit,  and  find  that 
tlie  individual  fruit,  thanks  to  the  rains  coming  In  time,  are 
coming  better  in  size  than  we  expected  at  tiist.  Some  of 
the  later  Keens'  and  the  earliest  Queens  have  been  very 
good ;  still  the  bulk,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  ai'e  rather 
smaller  than  usual.  At  one  time  it  was  all  the  Giahion  to 
have  Strawbeiry-banks,  the  be<ls  divided  by  stones.  fiini«, 
iKicks,  i'c.  and  the  Strawbeirics  banging  temptingly  over 
Ukem.  The  first  necessity  for  their  fidl  success  we  should 
consider  to  be  abundance  of  water  near  to  them.  One  error, 
Ikowever,  it  is  as  well  to  dissipate,  and  that  ia  the  idea  that 
}eda  so  roiseil  require  such  an  amount  of  water  in  addition  to 
jhose  phuite<1  on  the  level  quai'ter.  Young  plants  generally 
need  more  at  first ;  but  when  plants  are  established  and  the 
lurfaee  is  cither  kept  stirred  or  mulched,  the  plont-s  on  auch 
mnks  need  no  more  watering  than  those  on  the  level.  In 
flaot,  '^"v  are  just  as  independent  as  the  depth  of  good 


earth  beneath  them  is  all  the  more,  for  the  roots  will  go 
deeper  and  the  moisture  will  rise  by  capillary  attraction  so 
long  as  there  is  moisture  to  gut.  We  have  known  and 
bonks  spoiled  by  merely  keeping  the  surface  moiat,  whick 
kept  the  roots  starved  from  two  causes — the  wat«r  at  Um 
Biu^ace  did  not  get  down  to  them,  and  the  line  of  eraporaticai 
being  broken  there  was  no  rising  of  moisture  from  beneatit 
to  help  them. 

Netted  all  Cherries  from  which  we  expected  to  gather, 
otherwise  we  should  expect  to  reap  nothing  bnt  the  stones 
and  the  stalks.  Kept  shortening  the  points  and  thinning 
the  shoots  of  Pears,  Apples,  Pltmis,  Ac-  Find  onr  douUe 
smoking  has  pretty  well  done  for  the  brown  beetle  among 
the  trees  in  orchoid-house,  Peach-house,  &i.,  but  it  has  been 
a  worry.  Have  heard  wondrous  tales  about  a  new  insect 
powder,  and  a  sort  of  piston  pepper-box  for  qecting  it  Va 
insects  wherever  settled  or  situated.  The  thing  ia,  those 
missed  are  just  the  mischief  and  need  the  looking  after.  We 
dislike  smoking  for  many  reasons ;  but  still  for  many  pur- 
poses it  is  still  the  most  effectual  plan.  Painted  the  backi 
of  frames  and  pits  where  Melons  are  growing,  to  keep  the 
red  spider.  tiO.,  at  a  dietauce.  Watered  Peach  trees,  Pig 
trees,  and  Vine-border  outside  otter  strewing  over  it  a  little 
soot  and  superphosphate  of  lime.  Used  water  about  100°, 
as  it  would  get  cooled  in  touching  the  earth,  and  prooeedeJ 
with  thinning  Grapes  as  &8t  as  we  conld,  aa  they  now  rfr 
<juire  being  attended  to.  Young  potted  Pines  ^oold  tx 
slightly  shaded  and  syringed  in  very  bright  days,  and  i 
shut  up  esrly  in  the  afternoon  should  have  a  little  air  al 
night  if  the  heat  inside  will  permit.  Prom  60°  at  night,  t< 
So"  and  90'  during  the  day,  with  air  and  atmospberii 
moisture  in  proportion,  will  suit  them  better  than  a  high 
steaming  temperature  at  night,  which  renders  them  tox 
languid  to  atand  a  great  amount  of  sun  heat  without  flindi' 
ii:g.  Bottom  heat  now  should  be  from  85°  to  90°.  Kemovaii 
Cherry  trees  finished  bearing  and  with  bads  well  formed  b 
an  earth-pit,  partly  plunged  the  pots,  and  gave  in  additiu 
to  necessary  waterings,  good  syringings  all  over  witt 
clear  soot  water,  and  at  times  a  little  sulphur  water  to 
keep  off  red  spider  or  other  insects.  Those  who  wish  fins' 
flavoured  Oranges  of  their  own  growth,  should  keep  theii 
plants  under  gloss  and  give  them  plenty  of  sun  temperature, 
Guavas.  where  grown  should  also  have  plenty  of  snn  aod 
I  air  as  the  fruit  ripens,  or  it  will  be  insipid.  Other  matt«n 
much  in  routine. 


Moviag  Machines. — Out  of  doors  the  chief  work  baa  been 
mowiug  and  machining  the  lawn  and  grass  between  Bower, 
bnls.  In  grass  of  usual  sti'ength  the  machine  ought  to  be 
used  every  four  ilaya  or  so  in  common  weather.  There  il 
little  economy  in  using  it  so  as  to  bo  forced  to  go  over  the 
ground  twice.  Some  geatleiucn  have  complained  to  no, 
that  though  they  can  manage  with  Budding's.  Shanks', 
Wilkinson's,  Greeu's.  &c.,  when  the  grass  is  short  and  dry, 
anil  the  gound  firm  and  hard,  thuy  can  do  no  good  witli 
their  machines  when  the  ground  is  at  all  mossy,  as  the 
knives  get  clo$;ged  up  at  once  and  refuse  to  cut  except  in 
seams.  Uiat  not  only  tear  the  muscles  of  the  man's  arms,  but 
leave  the  work  in  ridges  and  furrows  and  as  ugly  oa  a  bod' 
cropped  head  of  hair.  To  remedy  the  latter  evil  the  rollei 
or  rollers  iu  front  should  be  sunk  considerably,  which  just 
elevates  the  knives  all  that  the  more,  and  enables  them  to  on( 
the  grass  without  plunging  down  into  the  moss,  lo  fiict,  al 
such  matters  must  be  regulated  by  the  roller  in  fr^int.  Ifl 
going  among  small  beds  and  going  round  circular  beds,  it  il 
of  importance  that  the  roller  in  front,  as  in  Green's  16-inali 
machines,  should  be  ilivided  into  four  equal  parts,  as  thel 
you  can  go  round  a  circular  or  a  curved  line  as  easily  as  ■ 
straight  one.  With  the  roller  in  one  piece  you  cannot  di 
so.  but  must  take  several  shoi'ter  strokes  to  get  round  th> 
circle  or  curveil  bne.  As  to  cutting  grass  when  wet,  thougl 
it  can  be  done,  we  rarely  attempt  it,  but  find  that  the  driei 
and  shorter  the  grass  the  better  the  work  will  be  done.  Fol 
wont  of  regulating  by  the  roller  many  a  machine  is  left  t( 
enjoy  itseu  alone  in  the  tool  repository  and  tho  old  scytbi 
depended  on.  We  were  lately  eonaultod  as  to  why  a  Tnimtiinr 
would  not  work.  Its  roller  has  been  removed  as  an  iu 
provement,  and  to  cut  with  such  a  machine  at  all  must  h»vi 
required  a  veij  great  amount  of  physical  exertion  merety  (i 
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lOBOp  the  machine  properly  balanced.  There  are  nnts  in  all 
nuohines  by  which  the  front  roller  can  be  elevated  for  firm 
gioand  and  short  grass,  and  depressed  for  longer  grass  or 
loose  mossy  ground,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  simple  fact 
woold  cause  many  a  machine  to  bo  employed  that  now  is 
useless  and  unused.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  had 
no  difficulty  with  grass-cutters,  the  men  preferring  them 
mach  to  the  scythe.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  little  patience 
fend  gentle  encouragement  must  be  given  to  secure  their 
being  used  in  some  places  where  everything  now  is  objected 
to.  A  little  of  Sam  Slick's  soft  sawder  wiU,  judiciously 
employed,  soon  be  found  to  conquer  all  the  objections  of 
pfrq]udico. 

In  the  flower  garden  we  presume  most  of  Tulips  and 
spring  bulbs  have  now  been  taken  up,  unless  it  is  resolved 
to   leave  them   out  all  the   season.     Gladiolus  will  stand 
waterings  with  manure-water,  or  may  get  a  rich  top-dressing 
of  old  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould.     Dahlias  have  been  looked 
orer  as  to  tying  and  watering  ;  ditto  as  to  Phloxes  and  her- 
baceous plants  in  general.     Set  out  a  number  of  Hollyhoclcs 
in  pots  that  had  been  struck  from  the  thinnings  of  good 
Unds  some  six  weeks  ago,  and  which  were  inserted  under 
hand-lights  over  a  very  slight  hotbed.     There  are  now  some 
hundreds  of  fine  plants,  which  will  bloom  this  autumn.    We 
may  take  off  a  lot  more  when  thinning  and  tying ;  but  these 
will  not  do  so  well,  as  the  young  shoots  slipped  off  early  when 
too  thick.     We  have,  it  is  true,  struck  them  from  buds 
even  ot*  the  thinnings  ;  but  all  such  buds  and  all  such  shoots 
root^  now  will  require  to  wait  next  year  for  bloomingy*whilat 
slips  taken  off  in  spring  will  come  nearly  as  soon  into  bloom 
as  cuttings  struck  last  autumn.    Now  is  also  a  good  time 
for  sowing  Hollyhocks  to  bloom  next  season,  pricking  them 
oat  on  a  border  when  up,  and  planting  out  in  autumn  and 
spring  where  wanted  to  bloom.     Now  is  also  a  good  time  for 
striking  under  a  hand-light,  or  a  shady  border,  Pentstomons, 
Phloxes,  perennial  Silenes,  Heartsease,  and  Pinks.     In  order 
sot  to  disfigure  the  old  plants  of  the  latter,  it  is  best  not  to 
oat  over  the  cutting,  but  to  pull  it  at  once  out  of  its  socket, 
•ad  tlius  the  cutting  is  fit  for  insertion  at  once.     This  is 
done  by  holding  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  by  the  left  hand, 
•nd  pidling  the  top  with  the  right  hand,  just  at  the  second 
j«nt ;  most  of  the  pieces,  cuttings  or  pipings,  will  come  out 
clean  from  the  joint,  and  with  a  sounder  bottom  than  you 
ooold  make  with  the  sharpest  knife.     This  method  is  not 
only  the  best,  but  saves  a  deal  of  time  in  stripping  leaves 
snd  base  cutting  across. 

Boses  have  been  mulched,  as  we  could  not  water  them,  and 
wme  of  the  stronger  shoots  have  been  stopped  and  nipped. 
The  first  massive  show  of  fine  sorts  against  a  wall  is  nearly 
wer.  Rose  cuttings  will  do  now,  but  better  a  month  or  six 
''ceks  hence.  Many  of  the  Antirrhinums  (Snapdragons) 
•re  very  beautiful,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  increase  the 
best  kinds  by  cuttings.  It  may  be  as  well  to  wait  a  few 
dajB  longer  if  the  cuttings  are  not  quite  ready.  The  best 
cuttings  are  those  that  come  from  the  stem  below  the  flower- 
spikes.  When  these  are  about  3  inches  long  slip  them  off 
<^lo8e  to  the  stem,  and  insert  in  sandy  soil  under  a  bell- 
8^w«  in  a  shady  border.  If  the  shoots  are  thinned  many 
^  the  side  shoots  left  will  bloom  later,  though  the  spikes 
J^  not  bo  so  fine  at  the  first.  These  Snapdragons  make 
wautifhl  masses  in  rough  or  rock  g^dens ;  but  some  people 
™iko  the  smell  of  them  very  much,  whilst  other  people 
J*ther  like  it.  Edged  and  hoed  beds  of  bedding  plants,  and 
J*ye  had  no  end  of  labour  in  securing  them.  They  are  now 
■Ju»g  fiist.  When  the  ground  is  a  little  warmer  we  will 
■%l»tly  mulch  them  in  the  openings  with  old  Mushroom- 
J*^.  Ac.  Changed  plants  in  conservatoir,  and  gave  plenty 
J  water  to  Camellias  in  conservatory  and  in  hothouses,  as 
•Wft  dry  now  they  are  apt  to  drop  the  buds  that  are  formed, 
vfinged  Azaleas  frequently.  Potted  young  Geraniums,  and 
••^^y  other  hordwooded  and  sofbwooded  pUuits,  &c. — R.  P. 


■  ^5*  LsAVBS  Vabiboated. — Who  can  account  for  the 

■  Jjj*  ^^  Ehn  trees  becoming  variegated  throughout  the 

■  ^*jfr  tree,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance  of  almost  perfect 
I  ^*ywnet8  ?  The  trees  in  question  have  assumed  this  aspect 
B  jypttie  last  few  years,  and  stand  amongst  others  which 

■  "••ill  in  their  natural  state. — W.  H.  Bsadon,  DevoiMhire. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^i*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writera  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Ghardener,  and  Country  Gentlenmn."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ui^ustifisblo  trouble  and 
expense.  AH  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuU 
twre,  Sfc,,  162,  Fleet  Street,  Londtm,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separa^  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless 
under  verj'  special  circumstances. 

Calciolarias  {H.  J.  /?.)•— The  blooms  were  mach  withered  and  mnch 
bruiiied.  They  seem  to  have  been  hancl«ome  but  small.  Saving  seed  from 
the  best  woald  probably  give  you  some  good  varieties. 

SoNDiAL  {An  Old  Subscriber).— Snch  a  maaafacture  is  quite  out  of  o«r 
province.    Consult  some  £ncyclopwdia. 

TwxLVic  Cakbllias  {J.  B.  ir.).— do  far  an  we  know  them,  those  In  your 
list  are  all  good.  For  twelve  we  would  select  from  it— Augusta,  Alezlna, 
Chandlerii,  Caryopliylloides,  Hendersoui,  Jubilee,  Mathotiuna,  Fensylvaniea, 
Ferfeotion,  Hubini,  Vertfchaffeltiana,  and  Vibcomte  nova. 

TiMx  yoR  CoTTiNO-uowK  0BRANIUM8  {A  Subscriber), — It  is  betit  to  hav* 
auceesslons  of  Oer'niums.  We  have  cut  them  down  at  times  varying 
between  July  Miid  the  end  of  Septe«iiber,  and  fooud  they  succeeded  eqaallj 
well ;  but,  of  course,  those  cut  late  were  later  next  year  than  those  oat 
esriy,  and  had  small  foliage  until  the  spring. 

Mildew  o.m  CucuxeERS  (A^.).— IiIa  just  possible  that  the  slate  in  both 
ca»es  gets  too  hot,  but  the  chief  caube  of  the  mildew  may  be  owing  to 
doflciont  ventilutiou.  We  would  use  sulphur  freely  over  the  slate,  and  gite 
uir  night  and  day.  We  should  not  like  tuo  roots  getting  through  the  slate. 
We  would  make  it  seoure-Jointed,  place  6  inehet  of  rubble  over  it,  and  have 
hulea  at  the  sides  to  make  sure  tbut  tbe  water  poured  throtigh  the  pipes 
never  stood  hi;<her  tban  1^  inch  over  the  slate.  In  the  other  bed  we  would 
do  the  same;  but  as  tbe  sides  seem  compuratively  open,  to  secure  top  heat 
we  presume,  yuu  ouuld  not  ezpvct  the  ^amc  bottom  heat  there.  With  such 
an  open  chamber,  the  case  of  '*  I'auks  rersus  Pipes"  has  not  a  fair 
chance.  To  iuauie  u  faiir  comparison  both  chambcru  bhould  be  equally 
shortened,  and  inuisture  presented  equally  i<>  both  slate  coverings.  Mere 
dry  heat  will  not  rise  ^o  quickly  auu  regulatly  by  it!>elf  ua  wlien  it  is  ac- 
companied with  hot  vapour. 

liBATixo  A  CoMSRRVATORT  {H,  Gibbout)  —  Your  sketch  gives  no  in- 
formation about  the  levels,  if  the  boUer  in  the  aviury  is  a  foot  or  18  inches 
below  the  base  of  the  gftf  den  and  the  dtuwing-room  doors  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  whatever.  You  could  not  well  make  a  junction  from  the  pipes  in 
the  aviary,  unless  the  pipes  were  as  iiigh  in  tlie  house  to  be  heated.  Toa 
might  do  this  by  bringing  the  pipes  ub  far  as  the  doorway,  and  causing 
them  to  xeCurn  from  thence  without  passing  the  doorway.  In  fkot,  yoa 
might  have  all  the  heat  you  want  from  a  sUck  or  pillar  of  pipes  without 
the  pipes  going  round  the  house  at  all.  A  small  brick  Arnott's  stove  would 
no  doubt  do  the  work  well,  but  then  you  would  require  a  chimney.  Moat 
likely  the  hot  water  would  be  the  best  and  letist  troublesome.  If  you  gave 
\x«  a  section  of  aviary,  boiler,  and  house  to  be  lieuted,  bhowing  the  level  of 
boiler,  doorways,  Ac,  we  would  be  more  sure. 

Various  ^-Fcro  i/i7«a).-The  best  time  for  moving  Briar  Roses  for  buddlnff 
is  any  time  irom  the  fading  of  the  leaves  until  they  begin  to  grow  In  th« 
spring,  the  sooner  in  the  winter  the  better.  Take  ihe  Briar*  up  catetully» 
prune  the  roots  to  G  or  8  inches  from  ine  ttem,  prune  off  all  shoots  from 
t^e  stem,  and  leave  it  at  the  desired  liiight,  plant  in  good  rich  soil  so  us  to 
encourage  tibres  near  home,  and  as  soon  as  growth  apptars,  prune  all  off 
along  the  stem  except  one  or  more  shoots  at  top,  and  bud  thcbC  close  to  the 
stem  as  voon  us  the  bark  runs  and  you  can  get  buds  well  developed.  Bee 
Mushroom  culture  in  a  late  Number.  Six  weeks  is  a  general  time  after 
spawning  and  earthing-up  ;  but  we  have  gathered  In  less  than  three  weeks, 
and  had  them  us  long  as  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
«ix  weeks  is  what  we  calculate  on,  and  it  is  very  rarely  we  have  oeen  dis- 
appointed for  thirty  yeais.  We  think  that  such  things  as  Maurandyas  and 
Lophospermums  in  small  pots  will  suit  you,  and  so  would  such  Kaetor- 
tiums  as  Tropeeolum  tiicolor  and  pentaphyllom. 

Ipomjsa  HEDKajEFOLiA  CULTURE  {FeUx8towe).—yit  suspect  your  plant 
is  the  Uuamociit  hedereeiolia  of  Paxton,  a  rather  tender  annual  from  Braail, 
which  will  blow  in  a  warm  sheltered  place  in  the  open  border,  if  turned  out 
about  the  beginning  of  June.  If  these  conditions  cannot  be  given,  it  will 
flower  well  on  a  rough  branch  if  kept  under  glass.  There  is  even  still 
much  confusion  with  some  of  these  plants.  For  instance :  A  small,  scarlet, 
very  beautiful  convolvulaceous  plant  is  sometimes  called  Ipomisa  coccinea, 
Ipomsea  quamoclit,  and  Quamoslit  coccinea.  This,  too,  like  hederssfolia, 
raised  on  a  hotbed,  hardened  and  turned  out  in  June,  will  do  well  in  a  warm 
place,  but  north  ot  London  in  most  seasons  it  will  do  best  under  glass. 

Calcrolaria  vioLACKA  {G.  A'.).— Wcarc  notquite  sure  of  the  varietv  yoa 
mean.  If  it  has  pinnate  leavej  and  small  lilac-violet  flowers,  it  would  flower 
best  in  spring  and  early  summer  In  the  greenhouse,  and  would  do  best  If 
kept  in  pots.  If  put  out  of  doors  it  will  do  best  plunged  in  a  pot.  If  planted 
out  and  then  lifud,  the  wood  is  apt  to  be  too  rampant  to  bloom  frccy.  if 
it  is  the  sort  we  imagine  it  will  not  blow  freely  out  of  doors,  unless  m  « 
warm  sheltered  place,  and  even  then  it  would  be  better  if  kept  in  a  pot 
plunged. 

WwoHTB  UsEO  roR  Frutt  (Subscriber). —The  pound  of  sixteen  ounces 
is  the  weight  employed  at  our  London  exhibitions  and  at  Covent  Garden  in 
weighing  fruit. 

Work  ov  GAanRNWo  {An  AtHateur).—Yo\x  can  have  "The  OurOibm 
Manual "  free  by  post  from  our  office  for  twenty  postage  sUmps.  it  win 
give  the  information  you  mention. 
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Flousts' Flowxrb  [Chas.  Oldkam,  TTrMsAam).— We  do  not  think  that 
the  flowen  lent  are  saperior  to  many  in  cnltiyation.  It  would  be  well  if 
all  rainen  of  eeedlings  h«d  a  few  of  the  best  of  those  coltiTited  to  compare 
With  their  own  prodnetions. 

SxBDUVo  Panst  (7.  C.  H.t  Little  Wymondley^  ffevena^e).— The  Pansy 
it  eertiUnlj  Tory  blaek,  bat  so  are  sereral  of  those  now  in  growth ;  and  in 
shape  it  was  little  better  than  the  wild  one.  It  might  answer  for  bedding 
purposes  if  free-flowering  enough. 

SstDLnra  Pklargomium  (CArii/tne).— The  seedling  Pelargonium  is  not, 
we  should  consider— uniesv it  has  some  very  peculiar  properties  in  freedom  of 
bkram,  fte.— worth  cultivating. 

Smbduito  Cax.csola.rus  (£r.  M({for,  Knoithorpe),— The  seedling  C  .lee* 
olarias  are  yery  floe ;  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  brUilancy  of  the  maric- 
Ings  being  alike  conspicuous.  We  wonder  much  why  the  flower  is  not 
more  culUrated.    It  deserves  to  be  generally  grown. 

8TEAWBXRRIKS. — Wc  hsve  reoelvod  from  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  Caleot,  near 
RMding,  a  basket  of  immensely  large  Strawberries  which  Mr.  Webb  calls 
**  Refresher."  It  is  somewhat  Uke  Sir  Harry  or  some  member  of  that  race. 
The  flavour  was  excellent,  and  one  in  the  basket  measures  9  inches  in 
elrcomferenee  I 

Broad  Bbans  Failing  ( — — ).— The  fleshy  knobs  or  excrescences  on  the 
roots  of  the  Beans  are  quite  natural,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
crop  failing.  Tou  will  find  similar  excre^oencds  on  the  roots  of  greater 
put  of  the  tribe  of  the  pod-bearers  which  are  cultivated  for  food— viz., 
Peas,  Beans,  Lentils,  ftc.  We  could  not  detect  sny  fungus  nor  anything 
the  matter  with  the  root.  We  can,  therefore,  only  guess  at  the  cause  of 
your  crop  failing.  Perhaps  your  land  is  light,  and  the  crop  failed  in  the  dry 
weather  for  want  of  moisture.  Ttie  plants  may  have  been  infested  with  the 
bean  aphis,  or  the  flowers  poor  with  abortive  pollen. 

Oeapbs  Diskased  {T.  T.  C).— The  enclosed  berries  were  badly  spotted* 
The  pavilion  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vinery  would  materially  aid  in 
bringing  about  the  diseased  condition  of  the  berries.  The  Canon  Hall  is 
more  liable  to  the  spot  than  most  others.  It  requires  a  dry  hot  atmo«phere 
to  have  it  in  perfectioa.  The  shading  from  the  pavilion  would  prevent  tlie 
sap  takea  up  by  the  roots  from  becoming  thoroughly  elaborated  in  the 
leaves,  and  in  that  crude  state  It  entered  the  berries  no  doubt.  We  know 
of  no  remedy  but  keeping  the  berries  dry  during  the  ripening  process,  and 
keeping  the  roots,  not  too  highly  fed,  near  the  surface,  with  the  full  solar 
rays  over  them  continually  without  shade. 

Namr  or  Fruit  (Thomat  Record). — Tour  Orape is  Chasselas  de  Falloux, 
described  in  Hogg's  **  Fruit  Manual.** 

Namss  of  Plants  ( Barrt>). —Escallonia  roacrantha.  [P.  H,  G.).— 
4,  Campanula  garganica.  The  other  three  tou  shrivelled.  Flowers  for 
recognition  must  be  sent  in  a  freth  state,  or  we  cannot  afford  the  timo 
required  to  name  them,  (^roca).— 1,  Pemettya  mucronata ;  2,  FabUna 
imbricata ;  S,  Helianthemum  tomentosum ;  6,  probably  Pbiladelphus  me xi- 
oanus.  The  others  were  too  shrivelled  for  identification.  ( W.  K^  Herts). 
— 1,  Cynoglossum  sylvattcum ;  2,  Hypericum  androsccmum;  3,  Lyalmachia 
nemorum.  {^Celandine). — It  is  Salsafy,  Tragopogon  porrifolius.  Theie 
must  be  some  mistake.  ( T.  ^.).— 1,  Thalictrum  flavum ;  2,  Medieago  lupu- 
Una;  S,  insuflioient;  4,  Ballota  nigra. 


POXTLTEY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONICLE, 

POULTRY    SHOWS. 

July  20th  to  24th.     WoRcasTRRSHiRS.     Seo.t  Mr.  J.  Holland,  Chesnut 

Walk,  Worcester.    Entries  close  June  20th. 
Jolt  80th  and  Slst.    Eastxrn  Counties  (Stowmarket).    Sea.,  Messrs. 

W.  O.  Hanson,  and  A.  Simpson,  Stowmarket.    Entries  close  July  21st. 
Avoust  25th.    PocKUNQTOM.    Sec ,  Mr.  T.  Grant.    Entries  close  Aug.  17. 
AuovBT  29th.*  Haufax  and  Calder  Yale.    Sec.,}Ai.  W.  Irvine,  Halifax. 
SsFTBMBEa  2nd.    Cottinobah.    See.^  Mr.  J.  Brittain. 
Bbptember  2nd.    WAKsriBLo  and  West  Riding.    See,,  Mr.  J.  Crossland, 

jun.,  Wakefield.    Entries  close  August  21th. 


CHINESE  PHEASANTS. 

In  "  La  Maison  do  Campagne,"  a  Frencli  periodical,  is  a 
notice  of  Pheasants,  and  among  them  a  description  of  the 
Chinese,  which  we  have  thought  worthy  of  being  translated. 
We  are  more  especially  moved  to  do  so  because  we  have 
frequently  said,  we  believe,  that  Pheasants  may  be  profitably 
kept  as  a  hobby. 

"  This  bird  has  not  been  long  known  in  Prance,  and  yet 
it  has  been  so  extensively  crossed  with  the  common  that  it 
is  difficult  to  procure  pure  birds.  The  cock  should  have  a 
sharp  head ;  long  thin  neck,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  large 
white  ring ;  neck  violet  shaded ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  the  wings  dear  green  (query,  light  blue  ?),  the  sides 
yellow;  but  every  feather  forming  the  side-coverts  should 
be  marked  at  its  extremity  with  a  regular  black  point.  The 
tail  is  short,  pointed,  brown,  and  transversely  striped.  The 
iemale  is  smaller  and  thinner  in  shape  than  the  male,  her 
plumage  is  of  an  ashen  grey  with  violet  shades. 

"  The  Indian  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  common 
Pheasant  by  his  smaller  head,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
r*ames  it  thrown  backward,  and  by  the  almost  perpendicular 
iiurriage  of  the  tail  when  the  bird  is  walking.  The  half-bred 
Indian  is  a  large  bird,  and  recognised  by  the  green  on  its 
tack  which  has  <^  red  tint,  by  its  wings  which  are  grey 
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irregularly  spotted  on  a  yellow  ground  with  red  shadeflt,  m 
in  the  common  Pheasant.  It  is  also  less  wild  than  the  pmN 
bird,  in  which  wildness  seems  a  characteristic  of  the  breed 
The  Indian  begins  laying  from  the  10th  to  the  30th  of  AncQ 
and  finishes  in  June ;  lays  from  thirty  to  forty  egfgs,  odkND 
dark  olive,  nearly  round,  and  much  snudler  thaja  those  of  tlM 
common  birds.  The  hens  lay  many  more  the  second  than 
the  first  year.  The  breeding-birds  should  be  freeh-maied 
every  five  years.  A  pen  9  feet  square  will  serve  for  a  cook 
and  five  hens. 

''  The  Indian  poults  may  be  distinguished  from  the  first 
by  two  very  dark  black  stripes  they  have  on  each  side  d 
the  forehead.  The  black  stripes  they  have  on  the  body  arc 
also  much  plainer  than  in  the  common  poult. 

"  In  taking  account  of  the  qualities  and  defects  <^  the 
Indian,  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  it  is  superior  to  the 
common  breed.  It  is  certainly  handsomer,  it  lays  move 
freely,  the  young  hatch  better  and  come  out  stronger,  hot 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  weakness.  It  is  besides  extremelj 
wild,  and  often  kills  itself  against  the  top  of  its  pen  or  oage^ 
unless  this  covering  be  common  network,  or  the  birds  hacve 
one  wing  cut.  When  turned  into  the  woods  there  is  no  hope 
of  ever  catching  it  again,  its  suspicious  character  drives  it 
from  the  trap,  although  suffering,  it  may  be,  f  om  hunger.  If 
flies  much  better  than  the  common  biid,  but  it  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  change  from  one  place  to  another,  ii 
disturbed  often.  We  beUeve  it  can  only  be  kept  on  large 
domains." 

SHEFFIELD  POULTBY  AND  PIGEON 

EXHIBITION. 

The  Poultry  Exhibitions  hitherto  held  at  Sheffield  have 
always  been  carried  out  under  the  pressure  of  many  diffi:- 
culties  :  hence  arose  the  numerous  changes  of  management^ 
and  also  the  impression  became  general  that  such  meetmge 
would  be  no  longer  carried  out,  on  account  of  the  impoflBi* 
bility  of  finding  a  gentleman  willing  to  take  the  responal- 
bility  incurred.  At  length,  however,  success  seems  to  have 
followed  closely  on  the  energetic  means  this  year  adopted  to 
secure  this  Show's  annual  perpetuity.  By  far  the  best  of 
all  the  Sheffield  shows  of  poultry  has  been  the  result,  and 
the  Exhibition  of  Pigeons  has  certainly  never  been  e^naUed 
out  of  the  metropolis.  We  are  glad  to  add  that  the  weather 
being  also  favourable,  a  very  highly  respectable  and  nn* 
merous  company  were  drawn  together  on  this  occasion.  Aa 
might  be  anticipated,  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Turner,  of  Sheflield, 
than  which  none  are  more  effective,  were  those  used  by  the 
present  Society.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  the  Cremocne 
Glardens  at  Sheffield  afford  every  possible  convenience  liar 
such  a  meeting,  whilst  the  rural  and  extensive  views  in  all 
directions  are  not  trifling  a4juncts  in  calling  together  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  visitors,  from  among  thoee  mora 
particularly  whose  daily  avocations  confine  them  within  tite 
precincts  of  densely-populated  neighbourhoods.  It  is  onhf 
just  to  add,  the  birds  were  well  fed  and  attended.  We  wiU 
briefly  remark  on  the  principal  classes. 

The  old  birds  oiDorldngs  were  not  shown  in  large  numbera, 
nor  was  their  condition  that  of  birds  just  now  fatted  for  an 
exhibition,  the  early  moult  of  the  present  season  precluding 
it  altogether.  Still,  there  were  among  them  many  peiii 
that  in  a  few  weeks  might  be  shown  very  advantageooallj. 
The  Dorking  Chickens,  on  the  contrary,  were  really  first-rate. 

Old  Sj^nish  necessarily  showed  to  the  worst  possible  ad- 
vantage, for  the  reason  just  assigned  in  the  adult  Darking 
class;  Spanish,  perhaps,  being  the  most  affected  during 
moult  of  any  poultry.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Garliok'e 
celebrated  pen ;  but  the  second  and  third  were  withheld.  In 
this  variety  the  Chickens  were  not  numerous,  but  exoeedf 
ingly  good.  The  class  for  Spanish  Rens  was  a  perfect  <Mie^ 
and  one  of  the  most  closely-competed  in  the  Show. 

The  Cinnamon  and  Buff  Cochins  also  showed  to  very  gTeaA 
advantage,  whilst  in  the  Brown  and  Partridge-colonred 
class  the  contest,  though  confined  to  two  pens  only,  wai 
unusually  good.  Certauily  Captain  Heaton,  though  aaO' 
cessful,  has  never  before  been  pressed  so  closely,  ^e  obJj 
representative  of  White  Cochins  was  1^.  Dawson,  but  I^MQ 
fuUy  maintained  the  credit  of  that  gentleman*s  yazd. 

Th%  Brahnuu  were  better  than  at  any  previous  SheffieU 
PHow. 
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JJBL  the  Oam4  dasseB  were  well  filled,  the  birds  being  ex- 
and  high  condition  was  almost  the  oniyersal  order 
daj.  ^£t.  Charles  Challoner  showed  birds  that  would 
~  be  hard  to  beat  in  any  show,  the  condition,  plumage, 
the  oharaoter  of  the  birds,  being  alike  feiultless.  Mr. 
SriHwell's  Duckwing  cock  was  also  a  very  worthy  oompeti- 
tor  in  tiie  Single  Oome  Cock  class,  nor  were  his  pen  of  three  in 
te  nine  Tariety  lees  praiseworthy. 

The  Malay  $  at  Sheffield  were  such  as  no  previous  meeting 
k  this  neighbourhood  ever  possessed;  the  birds  of  Mr. 
BtOanoe,  of  Taunton,  being  the  successful  ones. 

The  Hatmburgh  classes,  though  so  good,  showed  as  ail  such 
mieties  of  fowls  at  this  season  must  do,  the  disadvantages 
if  moulting  time ;  nevertheless,  the  competition  was  a  re- 
Mrirably  close  one.  The  rivalry  in  these  classes  during  the 
ttiaiinff  winter  season  of  1863  will  most  probably  be  beyond 
iraoedent. 

K«ver  were  Polanda  so  scantily  shown.  Of  Black  White- 
onsted,  although  two  classes  were  specially  appointed  them, 
lot  one  pen  was  even  entered. 

The  Sebright  Bantam  classes  were  equally  void;  but  the 
Qiiiie  and  White  Bantams  were  really  above  par. 

Mn.  Seamons,  of  Aylesbury,  took  all  the  prizes  for  Ayles- 
\mrj  Duek8,  with  such  birds  as  that  lady  alone  can  exhibit, 
Md  it  is  as  worthy  of  remark  the  Embden  Oeese  fiK>m  the 
mae  breeder  were  equally  unexceptionable.  Mr.  Fowler's 
loaen  Ducks  were  really  excellent.  Three  pens  of  extraor- 
dmaiily  good  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks  were  shown,  but  all  in 
immature  feather. 

In  Pigeons,  the  Sheffield  Show  this  year  must  rank  among 
tbe  highest ;  and  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  re- 
fiown^  stock  of  Mr.  Peter  Eden  were  shown  in  fall  force, 
ngret  must  prevail  among  those  Pigeon-fanciers  who  did 
sot  avail  themselves  of  a  sight  of  the  Sheffield  collection. 
That  gentleman's  triumph  was  necessarily  complete,  being 
flat  in  both  the  Carrier  classes,  first  and  second  in  both  the 
Povter  classes,  with  such  White  ones  as  make  all  who  see 
than  covet ;  first  in  Almond,  and  also  other  Tumblers ;  first 
aid  second  in  Barbs,  besides  other  minor  premiums.  The 
dm  for  '*  New,  or  any  distinct  variety "  of  Pigeons,  was  a 
Mrfact  treat  to  any  lover  of  those  birds ;  in  fact,  we  never 
Woe  saw  four  pens  of  Bunts  together  so  good  as  were  here 
ilown,  and  wo  must  not  omit  very  fovourable  mention  of 
both  the  Archangels  and  Icelanders. 

The  Babbit  pens  were  well  filled  with  capital  animals,  but 
a  keen  wind  prevailing,  they  seemed  as  though  inclined  to 
wkdsper  **  no  place  like  home ; ''  the  open  exhibition  ground 
Mng  a  most  extreme  change  from  their  customary  hutches. 

BoftUBo  (Silver-Grey).— Prize,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 

DoMUXQ  (Coloured,  except  SUrer-Qrey).— Prize,  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton, 
Xlrtiy-in-Clev«iuud,  Siokeeley. 

DoRxno  (Any  colour).— CAtdlieiu.— First,  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in- 
Qereland,  Stoke«ley.  Seeond,  F.  Key,  Sheffield.  Tbird,  Ker.  J.  Q.  A. 
liker,  Biffgleswadr,  Beds.  Commended,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton.  Cock.^ 
nm,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley,  Toik^.  Second,  J.  White,  Warlaby, 
Xflraallcrtoa.  Third,  'i'.  Tatham,  Kingstborpe.  Highly  Commended, 
IsT.  J.  0.  A.  Baker.  JJens  or  Puf/efs.— First,  and  Third,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
Btcond  end  liigbly  Comouended,  Uev.  J.  O.  A.  Baker. 

flTAiiUB.— First,  J.  Oarlick,  Liverpool.  Second  and  Tbird  withheld. 
CMdkciM.- First,  J.  K.  Hodbard,  WTrington,  Bristol.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
A^ksiwry.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Greenwood,  Oewsbury.  Cock.—Fint, 
KBekton,  Braaiorj.  S«rcund,  J.  K.  Uodbard.  Third,  J.  Smith.  Highly 
OiUMaded,  JB.  Brown.  Sheffield.  I£en$  or  Fullett.—Virat,  J.  R.  Rodbard. 
teood,  U.  Bcldon.  Third,  Master  U.  Clabe,  Aston.  Highly  Commended, 
&BobiQii,  Brotberton ;  Mrs.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

Oociiii.Chima  (Cinnamon  vxd  Buff).  — Prize,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk. 
£Wciflu.->ir»l  and  Third,  J.  U.  Barker,  Sheffield.  Second,  F.  W.  Earle, 
>*»hutst,  Pretcot. 

Obcuji-Cbima  (Brown  and  Partridge).— Prize,  Captain  Heaton,  Man- 
yuw.  Highly  Commended,  R.  White,  Sheffield.  Chiekens^—PrUe,  J. 
■"JbsM,  Wul8«U. 

Coeim-CMiHA  (White  or  Black).— Prize,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton  Mirfield 
C«itej.    Chkkfus  —  Prize,  W.  Dawson  ( White). 

Opchiw-China.—  CWA:.— First,  T.  Stretch,  Ormekirk.  Second,  J,  Wright, 
•••dtindue.  J  bird,  S.  White,  Tideswell  Fourth,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
5*ttfey  Couiiueudcd,  R,  White,  Sheffield.  Hens  or  Pu/Ze/s.— Prize, 
■•  w.B.Beiwick. 

^fcuMMA- Pooi  UA  (Light  or  Dark).— First,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath, 
■•••i*  Mrs.  M.  8eHtuun.«,  Aylesbury.  Chii kens.— Firttj  J.  K.  Fowler, 
j3|*(^7.  SecL^iid,  J.  Hmton.  Third,  Mrs.  M.  Seamoud.  CucA.— Firsr, 
ABIaton.    Second,  J.  K.  Fouler.    Highly  Commei.ded,  J.  Pares,  Chertsoy. 

tiKg  (White  and  Piles).— First,  A.  Guy,  £aton.  Commended,  G.  Helll- 
■■•ifteffleld.    CAicilwis.— Prize,  A.  Guy. 

I  Jipi  (BUtk-lrcustcd  and  other  Keds).— First  C.   Challoner,   Steetley. 
gWr  Commended,  G.  Uelliwell,  Sheffield.   Chickens.— Vtnt,  C.  Challoner. 
.JPsia&dlhird,  11.  Snowden,  Great  Uurton.  Commended,  C.  W.  Laxton, 
"i{  W.  Ueu' IcT,  Solioles;  W.  H.  Wordsworth,  Chesterfield. 


Qamm  (Blaek  and  Brassy- winged,  except  Greys).— First,  O.  HeUiwtU^ 
Sheffield.    Second,  W.  W.  Ballard,  Leamington. 

Oamb  (Dnekwings  mad  other  Ortyi  and  Bines).— First,  G.  HeUtwel], 
Sheffield.    Third,  8.  Slater,  North  Carlton.    Seeond  withheld. 

Oamb  (Any  coloar).—CbrAc.— First,  C.  Challonei,  Steetley.  Seooad,  G« 
Helliwell,  Sheffield.  Third,  a  Wostenholm,  Bhaffleld.  Foarth,  J.  Whattat 
Jan.,  Rotherham.  Highly  Commended,  T-  Brambill,  Sheffield ;  G.  Woetffi* 
holm.  Commended,  £.  Aykroyd,  Bradford ;  J.  A.  B.  Oreares,  Zoeleafleld* 
Bens  or  FulMs.—Frixe,  w.  Bentley,  Scholes. 

Malay.— First  and  Seeond,  Master  C.  A.  Ballaaoe,  Taaaton*  BigVij 
Commended,  A.  Syket,  Mile  End.  London.  CIseii:.— Prise,  Maater  C.  ▲• 
Ballance. 

Hambukoh  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  W.  Frofgatt,  Walklij,  SiMOtkL 
Second,  S.  Smith,  Northowram,  Halifax.  Third,  J.  Pritobatt,  KdybaitOB. 
CAicAms.— First,  H.  Pickles,  Jun.,  Early,  Skipten.  Highly  Conmwded* 
8.  Smith.  CW*.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Beoond,  W.  Bolton,  ShtflUld, 
Thi.d,  O.  Hancock,  Sheffield.    Commended,  T.  Crookes,  Sheffield. 

Hambdsor  (Golden-spangled).— First,  G.  Brooke,  Jan.,  HnddenflsUU 
Second,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  HeUnsley.  Third,  J.  Roe,  Hadfleld.  Chieketu, 
"  First,  Mrs.  A.  Roe,  Hadfleld.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Brook,  Hnddtn* 
field.    CocA.-Prize,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 

Hambubqb  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  Miss  F.  Harrop,  Walkley,  Sheffield* 
Second,  C.  Moore,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Chiekms, 
— l^ze,  Mrs.  J.  Harrop,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  A. 
Nicholson,  Walkley,  Sheffield.    CoeA.— Prise,  H.  Beldon, 

Hambdboh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  SeooBd,  T« 
Davies,  Newport.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Newton,  Sllsden,  LeedB. 
CAtrA:en«.— First,  W.  Bownes,  Sheffield.  Seeond,  H.  Bancroft,  StannlngtOB 
Sheffield.    Third,  T.  H.  Turner,  Sheffield.    (^Ac— Prise,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambubgh  (Goldtn  or  Silver-pencilled).— ITms  or  Pui/e/s.— Pxlse*  G« 
Helliwell,  Wulkley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  E.  Powers,  Big gtoi- 
wade,  Beds. 

Hambuxoh  (Golden  or  Silver-spangled).— JETms  or  rullett.—Pt^e,  Mis. 
Birch,  She!field. 

PoukMDs  (Goltlen).— Prize,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 

PoLAXDs  (Silver).— Prize,  W.  Newsome,  Bingley,  Yorks. 

PoLANDs  (Golden  or  Silver).— C7AicA;«fis.— Prize,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  Batli* 
CbcA.— First,  F.  Hardy,  Bradford.  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Com- 
mended, F.  Hardy. 

Gamk  BAhTAMs  (Black  and  other  Reds).— Prize,  Hon.  W.  T.  FltswilUamy 
Rotherham.    Commended,  W.  Illingworth,  Sturton,  Retford. 

Gamb  Baktams  (Other  vaxieties}.— Prize,  W.  Silvester,  Sheffield. 

Game  Bantams.- CocA.— First,  Mies  Brown.  Sheffield.  Seoond,  Q.  Helli- 
well, Walkley,  Sheffield.  Third,  W.  Wood,  Sheffield.  Commended,  W.  L. 
Mason,  Chesterfield ;  A.  Sykes,  Mile  End,  London. 

Bamtams  (B^ack  or  W  bite).— First,  J.  Wade,  Leeds.  Seeoad,  Mist  K. 
Charlton,  iiradford. 

Bamtams  (except  Game).— Prize,  J.  Wade,  Leeds. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  Second,  and  Commended,  Mrt.  M, 
Seamons,  Ayltabury. 

Ducks  v Rouen;.— Prize,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler 
Aylesbury. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— First  and  Seeond,  C  A.  BaUsnoe,  TBimtoii. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hall. 

Gbbsb.— Prize,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

PIOE0N& 

CARRiBBS.—CtocAs.— First  and  Third,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  J.  Smith, 
Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Robson,  Brotberton.  ^ens.— First,  P. 
Eden.  Second,  H.  W.  Edmonds,  Westminster,  London.  Third,  H.  Beldon, 
Bradford.    Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  Edmonds.    Commended,  P.  Eden. 

PowTEKS.—CbcA;.— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Third,  H.  Beldon, 
Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Taylor,  Sheffield ;  H.  Brown,  Walkley. 
Sheffield.  Commended,  M.  E.  Jobling,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  J7sfi.— First 
and  Second,  P.  Eden.    Tbird,  W.  Taylor.    Commeaded,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

Tumblbbs  (Almond).— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  F.  £.  Else,  Bays- 
water,  London.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  W.  H« 
Edmonds,  Westminster,  London. 

Tumblkbs  (Any  other  variety).— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Seoond,  H. 
BeldoD,  Bradford.    Commended,  F.  E.  Else,  Bayawater,  London. 

Fab  TAILS.— Fiiiit,  Miss  Brown,  Sheffield.    Second,  F  Key,  Beverley. 

Jacobiks.— Fii'st,  a.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  F. 
Key,  Beverley. 

Tbumpetbbs.— First,  S.  Robson,  Brotberton.  Second,  H.  Tardley,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Barbs.— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Third,  H.  Yardley,  Bir- 
mingham.   Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Tajlor,  Sheffield. 

TuRBiTs.- First,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull.  Seeond,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 
Commended,  J.  Wade,  Leeds. 

Owls.— First,  F.  £.  Else.  Bayawater,  London.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
Bradford.  Third,  M.  E.  Jobling,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Commended,  H. 
Beldon. 

Beards.— Prize  F.  E.  Else,  Bayawater,  London. 

Amy  Nrw  or  DI8TI^CT  Variett.— Fir«t,  T.  D.  Green,  Saffron  Walden. 
Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Third,  J.  Smith,  Sheffield.  Highly 
Commended,  T.  D.  Green ;  J.  Wade,  L«eds. 

Rabbits.  — Por  Length  of  £ars.— Prize,  W.  White,  Sheffield.  For 
Cb/our.— First,  W.  J.  Pope,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Seoond,  W.  Chamberlain, 
Desford,  Leicciter.  Third,  R.  W.  Freestone,  Rotberam.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Hudson;  W.  Littlewood,  Chesterfield.  For  JFet^Ar.— First, 
J.  Warner.  Chesterfield.  Second,  F.  Jonee,  Sheffield.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  L.  Mason,  Chesterfield. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  offi- 
ciated as  the  Judge  both  of  the  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 


Eastern  Counties  Poultry  Show. — We  are  informed 
that  great  exertions  are  making  to  render  this  a  first-class 
Exhibition,  and  we  hop«  that  it  «vill  be  successful.  The  plan 
adopted  at  this  Show  end  elsewhere,  of  giving  prizes  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  number  of  entries  we  think  very  good. 
Thns,  if  there  are  only  five  entries  in  a  dass,  the  first  prize 
will  be  only  JBl,  but  if  there  are  twenty  entries  that  prize 
will  be  £3,  the  second  and  third  prizes  being  increased  at 
a  similar  rate. 


Cbystal  PAiiACE  SuMMEB  POULTRY  Show. — ^A  report  has 
been  circulated  that  this  Show  is  to  be  discontinued.  Our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Directors  of  the 
CxyBtal  Palace  have  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  next  week  we  shall  be  able  to 
announce  the  days  on  which  the  Show  will  be  held. 


DEONE-BEEEDmG  QUEENS. 

In  reference  to  the  hive  mentioned  at  i>age  406,  in  which 
drones  appeared  on  the  24rth  of  April,  I  may  add  that  it  had 
not  been  fed  either  last  autumn  or  this  spring :  therefore, 
might  not  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  than 
other  vigorous  hives  at  the  same  season.  As  your  corre- 
spondent **B.  &  W."  had  strong  Stocks  in  his  apiary,  it 
cannot  but  be  supposed  that  there  were  drones  in  some  of 
them  earlier  than  he  had  ^observed,  especially  in  such  a 
mild  climate  as  Somersetshire ;  for  even  so  far  north  as 
Northumberland  drones  were  down  early  in  May.  The 
hive  A,  with  a  pure  Ligurian  queen,  he  reports  as  very 
populous  and  active,  and  no  doubt  its  drones  were  early ;  so 
that  even  if  the  queen  of  b  should  prove  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  point  of  the  purity  of  her  progeny,  "  B.  &  W.'* 
can  scarcely  have  a  plea  in  favour  of  drone-breeders  in  spring : 
rather,  I  imagine,  the  verdict  of  English  bee-keepers  will 
accord  with  that  of  their  German  brethren,  recorded  at 
page  285  of  last  volume,  however  painiul  its  execution  may 
be  to  the  tender-hearted  apiarian.  As  *'A  Devonshire 
BsE-KBi!l*£B  "  proposed,  at  page  270  of  last  volume,  to  try 
the  same  experiment  with  the  family  of  a  droiie-breeding 
queen,  and  your  readers  have  not  been  fiivoured  with  an 
account  of  its  success  in  impregnating  young  queens  before 
the  natural  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  drones,  I  infer 
that  it  has  also  failed.  In  short,  it  appears  as  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  high  temperature,  as  that  there  should  be 
drones  in  existence. 

Can  •*  B.  <fc  W."  say  what  had  been  the  maximum  tempe- 
rature about  the  end  of  May  ?  as  it  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  the  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  at  which 
fecundation  has  been  known  to  take  place. 

The  importance  of  having  a  prolific  queen  at  the  head  of  a 
fiunily  in  autumn  cannot  be  overrated ;  but  perhaps  this  did 
not  occur  to  "A.  W.  B."  who  writes  under  the  head  o'f 
'*  Swarming  Difficulties,**  at  page  425  of  last  volume,  as  it 
appears  two  families  were  united  to  his  weak  stock,  while 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  removal  of  the  queen.  It  is  a 
good  rule  never  to  retain  the  queen  of  a  hive  which  is  weak 
in  numbers  in  autumn;  but  in  forming  unions  to  select 
that  queen  which  has  the  largest  population.  I  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  weakness  is  invariably  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  queen,  as  it  is  possible  other  contingencies 
may  have  been  the  cause  ;  still,  if  there  are  two  or  three 
queens  to  select  from,  the  extra  trouble  of  driving  and  re- 
moving that  which  may  be  under  suspicion  would  be  more 
than  repaid  by  the  future  prosperity  of  the  hive. — Investi- 

OATOB. 

[Premising  that  I  have  already  fully  indorsed  the  con- 
clusion of  German  apiarians  as  to  the  general  uselessness  of 
drone-breeding  queens,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  the  result 
of  my  own  experiment.  My  virgin  queen  is  still  living  and 
still  lays  the  eggs  of  drones  only,  but  her  fecimdity  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  I  anticipated,  whilst  providing  her  with 
workers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  hive  is  no 
small  tax  on  the  resources  of  my  apiary.  On  one  occasion 
only  can  I  imagine  that  she,  or  rather  one  of  her  drones,  has 
done  good  service,  and  that  is  in  the  impregnation  of  a  young 
queen  hatched  on  the  14th  of  May,  which  commenced  egg- 
laying  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  In  this  case  I  had 
no  drones  but  these  of  her  breeding,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  in  one  of  my  other  stocks,  and  these  latter  were 
destroyed  during  the  wet  weather  we  had  in  June.  Whilst 
agreeing  with  *'  InvestioatoBj"  that  a  tolerably  high  tem- 


perature is  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  service*  of 
drones  available,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  probably  be 
of  little  use  to  attempt  queen-rearing  much  before  the 
natural  time — ^in  reliance  upon  the  progeny  c^  a  droo^ 
breeder,  I  may  yet  point  out  that  drones  produced  in  this 
abnormal  manner  are  by  no  means  so  liable  aa  others  to  be 
destroyed  on  the  occurrence  of  bad  weather,  and  that  this  in 
bad  seasons  is  no  small  advantage  where  the  presence  of 
drones  vs  reaUy  of  importance.— A  Dbvonbhibe  Bbb-kbep«b.] 


QUEENS  CHANGING  COLOUR. 

The  heading  of  one  of  your  last  c  immunications  from  apiarian 
friends—viz  ,  "The  Variation  in  Colour  of  the  Honey  Bee," 
tempts  me  to  announce  "a  sport"  which  has  taken  place  in  one 
of  my  hives. 

I  have  been  a  bee-keeper  since  1848 — ^have  kept  them  in  three 
counties— have  been  a  close  observer  of  their  habits ;  and  although 
I  have  generally  gained  a  wrinkle  every  year  of  my  bee-keepiog 
existence,  I  never  observed  any  variety  in  the  colour  or  appear- 
ance of  the  queens  till  this  year  in  the  hive  above  alluded  to, 
after  its  swarming  for  the  third  time.  There  is  in  it  a  queen 
striped  round  her  body  as  if  with  yellow  bands.  I  have  hi^ 
little  or  no  experience  with  Ligurians.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  Ligurian  stock  within  miles  of  my  present  abode. 
It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  there  may  be  three  or  four  miles 
off.  I  took,  however,  my  hive  last  autumn  to  some  heather 
near  to  Aldershott ;  there  my  old  queen  might  have  got  a  cross. 
Will  one  of  our  entertainers  and  instructors  in  bee-keeping  be 
kind  enough  to  vouchsafe  an  attempt  at  a  solution  of  this  aiSL' 
culty  respecting  the  colour  of  a  queen  ?  I  can  satisfy  a  bee- 
friend  that  I  have  heard  piping  in  three  instances  where  I  am 
certain  no  swarm  could  have  escaped  without  my  knowledge. 
In  those  instances  I  imagine  the  old  queen,  instead  of  leading-off 
the  dance,  touched  a  bu^et  with  her  toe. — A  Hampshiub  Bsb- 
kbepeb. 


[We  have  no  doubt  that  the  old  queen  met  a  Ldg^orian  drone 
somewhere,  and  thitt  the  yeUow-banded  queen  is  the  progeny 
resulting.] 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Dorhi.no  Fowls  (X.  F.  i{.).— White  feathers  are  qaite  unimportant^  tat 
they  are  not  desirable.  A  beut  comb  is  a  great  dlsadvuntage  to  a  cock,  ind 
wdu.d  tell  ag.tin^t  him  in  competition.  Dark  spots  on  the  breasts  and 
backs  of  liens  are  not  in  any  way  a  defect  We  have  seen  them  in  tnasyof 
the  best  birds  we  ever  had  to  do  with.  There  is  no  better  or  hardier  bmd 
than  the  hen»  that  have  browu  plumage,  with  dark  itpots  and  lighter  breast. 

Cochin-China  Fowls  (Subscriber).— Ihe  best  plates  of  poultry  that  haTe 
been  publit<hed  arc  those  in  the  '*  Poultry -Book/'  edited  by  the  Her. 
W.  W.  Wingtield  and  O.  W.  Johnson.  Esq.  In  some  breeds,  as  in  Spanirii, 
the  eonib,  even  at  bix  weeks  old,  is  sufficiently  developed  to  mark  ttaa  sax; 
but  in  others,  as  in  Cochins,  it  is  much  longer  before  it  is  developed.  la 
Cochins  you  wiil  fiitd  the  head  of  the  cocks  much  coarser  than  the  paUfltSy 
and  the  tail>feathers  curled  and  light  like  those  of  the  Ostrich.  It  is  im- 
possible to  fix  un  exact  time  for  pullets  to  lay,  but  well-fed  May  ehieluu 
ought  cettainly  to  lay  in  November.  We  have  known  them  to  do  so  in 
October.  Your  last  question  is  the  most  difficult.  Yon  should  be  Mtiafled 
if  you  hatch  half.  We  do  not  consider  ordinary  travelling  very  ifiJarSovs 
to  eggs  for  sitting. 

The  Woodbdry  Straw  Hive.— In  the  reply  to  '*  A.  B.  C."  which  tp<» 
peared  last  week  you  state  that  the  Woodbury  straw  hive  "is  usnallyflttM 
with  u  wooden  cover."  This  is  quite  correct  if  it  refers  to  the  outer  ease 
which  protects  the  hive,  but  m  ly  mi&leiid  many  if  it  is  taken  to  refer  t« 
what  in  wooden  hives  is  termed  the  "crown-board."  This  latter  is  in 
point  of  fact  made  of  straw  worked  in  a  square  wooden  frame — A  DvfOX- 
suiaa  Bbe  kekpkr. 

Cf.landine  Foa  thr  Tooth-achs  (Crlandinc).—\ye  are  not  aware  of 
this,  Chelidonium  n\ajus,  being  recently  used  for  removing  teeth,  but  Par- 
kinson, two  centuries  ago  published  as  follows:— **  1h«i  juice  or  the 
CO  -tion  of  the  herb  gargled  between  the  teeth  that  ache,  taketh  away 
pain,  und  the  powder  of  the  dried  root  laid  upon  an  aching,  holloWyOi 
loose  tooth  will,  us  ihey  suy,  ciuse  it  quickly  to  full  out." 


LOj^DON  MAEKETS.— July  6. 
POULTEY. 

As  the  supply  increases  the  price  diminishes,  and  the  season  of  the 
pointing  to  a  declinmg  trade  is  not  without  its  influence. 

8.  d.      s.  d.  a*  d.     s. 

Large  Fowls 8  0  to  3    6  i  Guinea  Fowl 0  0  to  • 

8muller  do 2  6   „  3    0  |  Leverets 0  0   „  • 

Chickens 1  9   „  ^    0  i  Uabbita  1  8   „  1 

Gosling!* 4  6   „  ft    0    Wild  do 0  S    „  • 

J  Ducklings  2  6   „  3    0  |  Pigeons 0  7    „  0 
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JULY  14-20,  1813. 


Houston  (lied,  1783.    Bot. 

Touch-me-not  flowers. 

J.  il.  Flelfchmann  died.    Card. 

Ooosefoot  flowers. 

Orache  flowers. 

7    SUXDAT  AFIBft  TRIKITT. 

Hensfout  flowers. 


WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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.    From  obeerrations  taken  near  London  during  the  last  itlrty-six  years,  ibo  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  74.9°,  auvl  its  iiiKbt    ; 
temperature  51.2*.    Tbe  greatest  beat  was  OSA**,  on  the  i4:h.  1S«47  :    aud  the  lowest  cold,  JO",  oq  the  ISih,  1851.     The  greatest  fall  of  ruin 
wtm  1.60  Inch. 


THE   SPADE. 

EADERS  of  The  Journal  of 
HoRTicuLTUBE  must  bo  nuicii 
obliged  to  the  correspondent  wlio 
so  ably  described  the  market- 
gardening  of  We!<t  Cornwall ; 
and  amongst  other  notices 
mentions  the  ground  as  be- 
ing dug  over  and  the  Po- 
tatoes takeii  up  witli  the 
Cornish  spado  or  shovel. 
I  believe  there  would  be 
great  diificulty  in  inducing  any  other 
class  of  workmen  to  use  this  imple- 
ment. One  we  have  at  Linton  lies 
about,  and  is  rctrardod  more  as  an 
object  of  curiu.'-ity  than  an  article 
to  work  with.  In  shape  the  plate  is 
exat'tly  like  the  spade  on  playing- 
cards,  and  on  that  account  may 
either  claim  antiquity  or  distinc- 
tion. The  handle  is  either  a  plain, 
round,  straight  one,  like  that  of  a 
hayfoi'k,  or  with  a  slight  curve,  but 
no  top  cross-handle.  There  is  also 
a  little  l)end  at  the  neck.  In  this 
r(»s|)o.-t  these  spades  differ  Irom  the 
navvy  spade  of  the  -ame  form.  Jn  digging  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  they  are  better  adapted  for  entering  the 
prouiul  than  for  liftintr  any  great  (juaniity  of  mould  from 
it;  and  it  is  easy  \o  understand  that  much  less  ]-.ower  is 
required  to  fun-e  theiii  iiito  tiie  ground  than  the  ordinary 
'jquare-mouthed  sj»ade,  bu:  in  the  latter  tlie  hand  assists 
more  in  that  duty.  The  unevenly-broken  bottom  of  the 
cultivated  surface  may.  liowever,  be  better  suited  to  vege- 
tation when  the  work  is  done  with  the  Cornish  spade 
than  when  it  is  performed  with  the  ordinary  one,  as  we 
have  every  reason  for  believing  that  digging  is  better 
than  ploughing  from  the  same  cause;  still  we  cannot 
ttdmit  the  implement  to  have  any  claims  to  general  adop- 
tion, and  dount  not  but  time  will  see  its  firnl  abandon- 
ment. 

■taking  a  wide  stride— or  slmll  ^^e  ^-ay  voyage.^ — up 
tne  channel  to  the  other  extremity  of.  our  triangular- 
shaped  country,  we  shall  land  in  Kent,  and  there  we  find 
that  no  county  certainly  presents  a  greater  extent  of 
surfaeo  under  hand-cultivation  ;  and  it  is  jiot  too  much 
j9  say  that,  taking  a  circuit  of  several  miles  from  where 
1  ^k^^^'  ^^  extent  of  ground  under  the  plough  is  not 
joubic  of  tliat  under  the  spade.  This  is  a  large  proportion, 
put  iu  Rome  parishes  the  quantity  under  hand-culture 
^idouble  that  under  ])lough  ;  and  it  might  be  thought  that 
JJ^^re  so  large  an  area  is  operated  upon,  those  engaged  in 
^^ork  would  for  their  own  interest  have  long  ago  found 
•J  v*^  he»t  implement  for  the  purpose ;  yet  I  expect 
^tifler  of  the  soil  in  other  counties  would  shrink  from 
^^tee  of  the  Kentish  spud,  as  it  is  locally  named,  as 

»©.  IJO.-Voi..  Y.,  Niw  8smin. 


much  as  from  the  Cornish  spade  or  shovel.  Still  we 
have  no  right  to  condemn  the  practice  ♦>f  others  until  we 
have  duly  inquired  into  all  its  bearings,  and  very  often 
we  shall  iind   our  hasty  condemnation  was    without  a 


cause. 


The  Kentish  spud  is  certainly  not  a  tool  commending 
itself  to  the  amateur.  It  is  in  many  instances  of  grett 
weight,  the  handle-socket  reaching  almost  up  to  the  top ; 
and  the  prongs,  three  in  number,  are  Hat  at  their  points, 
and  gradually  become  square  as  they  unite  with  the 
crohS-pie<-e.  The  neck  is  much  bent,  so  as  tO  point  the 
prongs  very  much  forward  when  the  implement  stand*^ 
upright.  The  advantage  of  this  is  to  enable  the  digger 
to  get  over  a  larger  space  of  ground  by  digging  shallow  ; 
and  as  ))rongs  are  less  hurtful  among.st  roots  than  a 
square-edged  spade,  the  implement  is  of  course  adapted 
to  the  Hop-gardens  and  fruit-orchards,  which  constitute 
so  large  a  part  of  the  ground  cultivated  in  this  way. 
Most  ordinary  digging  of  plain  ground  is  also  done  with 
the  same  implement;  and  whether  such  be  clayey  er 
stony  tlie  strong  tines  of  the  spud  iind  their  way  down- 
wards better  than  the  spade  would  do.  In  very  light 
ground  the  .spade  may  be  used ;  but  it  is  far  from  being 
in  much  repute,  excepting  in  such  gardening;  opeiationv 
as  cannot  well  be  accomplished  with  the  s])ud. 

I  believe,  but  am  not  certain,  that  the  Potato-fork,  on 
it  is  called,  had  its  origin  in  Ireland ;  but  whether  ro 
or  not,  it  is  certainly  to  a  strjmger  an  implement  easier 
to  -nanage  than  the  Kentish  s]md.  In  it  three  rather 
broad  prongs,  much  shorter  and  more  straiijht,  aie  set 
into  a  Jieatl  or  handle  of  much  the  ^luuc  de.«cri])li<,n  a«? 
the  oilier,  but  it  is  altogether  ?;o  mr.di  lighter  (hat  it  i« 
much  easier  to  wield.  Its  use  is  widely  diiluj^cd.  and 
some  of  the  stiM'  lands  of  liertlordshire  and  adjoining 
e<»unties  are  much  easier  turned  <»ver  with  it  than  with 
the  sj)ade.  I  here  are  also  many  in«>dillcati«  ii'^  (»f  it,  and 
of  course  various  sizes.  One,  a  Nort  of  hybrid  between 
a  fork  and  the  spade,  has  the  tips  of  all  it^  tines  united  to 
a  j^^late  having  an  edge  like  a  spade.  The  advantage  of 
this  i>  strength,  and  in  ground  that  sticks  tenaciously 
to  the  tool  there  is  less  space  for  it  to  do  so,  and  it 
deliver^  its  load  more  readily.  It,  however,  requ"res  tlie 
same  amount  of  force  to  induce  it  to  enter  the  ground 
as  the  s]>ade,  and.  not  possessing  some  of  the  advantages 
of  that  tool,  i^  not  much  used;  but  the  ordinary  three- 
tine  .1  digging- lork  is  in  general  repute  in  most  of  the 
midlLind  counties,  and  is  unquestionably  a  useful  article. 

The  morc-recently-introduced  steel  digging-forks,  by 
some  of  the  Ijest  im])lcment-makers,  are  unouestionably 
making  their  way.  from  being  adopted  ny  spirited 
individuals  in  various  distri<*ts.  They  are  generally 
four-tined,  and  when  made  of  good  steel  and  not  t<X) 
slight  they  work  very  freely,  clearing  themselves  weU. 
Some  cf  them,  however,  appear  to  be  too  weak  for  the 
stiff' heavy  lands,  or  to  do  such  stubborn  work  as  trench- 
ing and  the  like,  but  no  doubt  a  stouter  article  can  be 
had;  while  to  the  amateur,  who  likes  a  tool  that  wlil 
enter  the  ground  easily,  is  li^ht  to  handle,  and  to  which 
the  wettest  soil  tinds  but  little  space  to  cling,  the  steel 
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dlggmg-Bpud  is  unquestionablj  the  beit  tool  he  can  haT< 
kod  Bince  moat  iromnongera  keep  them,  it  in  easy  to  obta 
them  anywhere- 
Some  othet  forms  of  the  articlea  above  named  iii%ht  1 
tnentioiied,  but  I  do  not  conaiJer  it  necessaiy.  We  wi 
tliereftire,  at  oace  pioceed  to  the  implement  which  mies 
name  to  all  the  usual  modes  of  hiuid-tiUage — the  opad< 
and  though  great  diversitj  once  did  eiiat  in  this  useful  to 
there  is  oertainlj  less  variety  now  than  of  yore.  A  kno' 
ladge  of  the  correct  modes  by  which  power  can  be  appli< 
to  the  beat  advantage  baa  l&d  to  the  abandonment  of  n 
iuitable  articlea  {   while  the  greater  atteation  paid  '-  '' 


may  be  had  of  all  sizes  that  may  be  wanted.  Some  litl 
pecntiarities  to  suit  the  customs  of  certain  districts  eiis 
but  in  genwal  Uiese  are  not  important,  and  the  names 
some  of  the  best  makers  may  be  favourites  in  districts  hn 
dreds  of  miles  apart. 

In  the  northern  counties  the  spade  ia  in  more  genei 
repute  than  any  of  the  species  of  fork  with  which  we  a 
acquainted,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this.  There 
plenty  of  stiff  land  there,  but  custom  boa  established  t 
spade,  and  time  alone  will  assert  the  claims  of  the  fork 
it  be  auperior.  For  many  purposes,  however,  the  spade 
indiapensable.  In  diggingup  turfy  land,  caating  out  fiirrov 
or  draining,  the  fork  is  powerless;  but  for  draining  or  eic 
viting  operations  there  are  other  tools  than  the  spade.  O 
locally  culled  the  graft — in  some  respects  like  a  spade,  b 
the  two  sides  curved  in  spout  fashion — is  a  very  handy  t< 
for  excavating  in  atiff  ground,  the  load  it  lifts  not  being 
likely  to  drop  on  its  way  to  the  cart  or  elsewhere  as  frc 
the  ordinaiy  spade;  but  a^  the  present  article  waa  to 
confined  to  tools  adapted  for  tillage  purposes  only,  su 
tools  need  not  be  adverted  to,  as  the  grait  is  certainly  i 
farior  to  the  spade  for  that  piffpoae. 

As  to  the  beat  makers  of  spades  there  are  many  differe 
opinions.  Lyndon's  are  in  most  repute  here.  In  these  t 
blade  or  edge  socma  to  bo  of  good  ateel,  the  handle-aock 
lone,  and  there  are  aide-atrajis  to  prevent  it  wearing  at  t 
neck  (omny  other  mskes  also  have  this),  and  the  top  cto> 
handle  has  a  rivet  through  it  to  prevent  ita  breaking 
man;  do  that  are  autijected  to  severe  work.  Working  rae 
however,  have  all  their  especial  favourites,  and  doubtle 
they  are  the  best  judges,  especially  after  they  have  had  tri 
of  others.  Certainly  no  article  deserves  greater  attention  i 
the  part  of  the  maker  than  the  spade;  and  although  pri 
very  often  indicates  quality,  I  by  no  means  wish  it  to 
inferred  that  a  low-priced  one  id  cheap.  On  the  control 
a  well-made  spade  is  easier  to  work  with  than  an  inferi 
one,  and  often  laats  double  the  time,  independent  of  t! 
greater  pleasure  and  comfort  there  is  in  using  it.  We  Sn 
however,  that,  useful  as  the  spaile  may  bs— and  there  seer 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  continuing  so  with  all  the  app 
ances  of  machinery  and  other  inventions — there  is  nevf 
theless  a  limit  to  its  use  aa  well  as  that  of  all  other  thinf 
Other  tools  require  attention  alao ;  and  leaving  the  furth 
prosecution  of  hand-tillage  to  other  parties,  a  few  notes  • 
T.Lrions  implements  in  general  use  may  be  given  in  futu 
articles.  J.  Bobbok. 


PEAS,  AND   HOW  TO  GKOW  THEM. 

(Concludfil  from  pa^e  467.) 
HUD.  Ih  Modebatb-btzed  Gabdens. — In  some  places  the 
is  the  convenience  of  a  south  wall.  Under  it,  on  tl 
southern  side,  you  can  have  Lettuces  planted  to  come 
after  the  Endive  is  done,  and  a  row  of  Peaa  about  4  fe 
from  the  wall  in  a  parallel  line  to  it,  without  injuring  tl 
Apricot  and  Peach  trees  on  the  wall.  Peas  in  this  positii 
ihould  be  sown  on  November  the  10th.  and  from  this  parall 
ine  lot  fall  in  December  some  perpendicular  drills  3  fe 
part,  and  sow  in  them  Sangster's  No.  1.  Dillistone'a  Ear 
•''->!itic  being  sown  in  the  panillel.  A  few  spruco  branch 
al  save  these  from  the  nipping  east  winds  if  stuck  on  o: 
>ide  of  them.  In  open  weather  onotliecsowiugmaj' be  ma< 
■1  February,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  a  sowing  of  Wai-wii 
Early  Frame,  or  whatever  else  the  seedsmen  pleaau  to  ci 
■1    tinri  Po  V  n — „  «.t,._[,Q„_     Whenever  the  first  crop 


MaiTowa  is  sown  It  muat  bo  done  at  the  same  time  that  tis» 
lost  crop  of  earlies  is  sown.  This  is  to  provide  for  a  anoom- 
sion.  For  successional  crops  the  anneied  table  nuf  be 
referred  to. 

After  the  £rst  sowings  ,ipe  accommodatod  with  watm 
sunny  sites   the   main   crops   will  do   better  in  the  open 

Of  late,  planting  Peas  amongst  other  crops  has  been  Ad- 
vocated. I  am  persuaded  this  is  erroneous.  I  cannot  tell 
what  space  is  saved,  nor  see  any  better  crops  accrue,  nor  yet 
any  crop  that  likes  smothering  between  Pea^rows.  I  otgect 
to  makuig  Beet,  Potatoes,  and  other  root  crops  subservient 
to  Peaa.  Suppose  we  sow  Peaa  in  rows  12  feet  instead  of 
6  feet  apart,  and  take  a  crop  of  Beet  between,  the  Peaa  will 
take  up  3  feet  of  the  space,  and  of  the  remaining  9  fJeetftilly 
6  feet  will  not  have  any  sun  until  ten  o'l^ock,  and  none  after 
three  o'clock,  so  that  there  are  but  3  feet  left  fuUyeipoaod  to 
the  sun's  rajs,  and  instead  of  its  beinge  saving  it  yi.a  loss 
of  6  feet.  The  Peas  will  be  better  for  this  extra  apaoe  I 
admit — they  will  bear  better  if  gales  keep  away;  but  when 
they  are  growing  at  wide  distances  they  are  more  liable  to 
be  broken  in  a  gale,  and  the  few  extra  Peas  eained  do 
not  compensate  for  the  waste  of  ground.  A  gantoner  with 
a  row  of  Peas  here  and  another  there  will  Snd  himself  in  the 
same  predicament  aa  he  that  fills  his  garden  with  ftoit  trees 
and  expects  to  grow  vegetables  under  them.-  The  height 
which  any  variety  of  Pea  attains  is  ample  distanoe  between 
the  TOWS  of  that  variety,  and  the  shade  they  afford  to  Celecy 
during  the  hot  dry  montha  of  July  and  August  is  beneficial 
rather  than  detrimental.  Shade  retains  moisture  in  tiie  eoil, 
and  that  Is  a  point  worth  courting  in  Celery-cultai«,  eape- 
cially  where  there  are  not  those  who  can  be  always  nuuung 
about  with  the  watering-pot.  * 

Sandy  or  light  soils  do  not  afford  good  Peas  In  dry  weather, 
and  the  Peaa  grown  there  are  more  liable  to  mildew,  and  ore 
not  half  BO  sweet  as  those  grown  on  richer  soil — in  Daot,  liey 
are  more  like  the  bullet -like  Peaa  bought  in  the  market  than 
fresh-gatherad  home-grown  Peas.  To  obviate  this  sow  on  a 
manured  trench  similar  to  Celaiy,  and  give  a  drenohing^ — 
dribblings  are  ii^urioua — of  weak  liquid  manure  onoe  or 
twice  a-week,  according  to  the  weather.  If  it  be  wanned  to 
80°  or  90"  it  will  be  the  better ;  but  if  taken  out  of  the  tank 
where  it  has  been  diluted  with  spring  waj«r  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  50"  it  will  check  rather  than  forward  the  crop. 

A  row  of  Peafi  20  yards  long  will  afford  &om  six  to  twelve 
pecks  of  Peas,  and  successional  rows  of  that  lengtb  sown 
evo^  ten  days  will  insure  a  supply  for  a  family  £rom  June 
to  November. 

3bd.  In  Labob  Garhins, —  South  walls  are  here  with 
frames,  and  glaaa  houses  without  number.  A  row  of  Tom 
Thumb,  Beck's  Oem,  or  any  other  name  you  please  (we 
want  a  sweeping-out  of  names,  and  a  shorter  nomenclature), 
sown  along  a  south  wall,  and  about  a  foot  &om  it,  about  the 
15th  of  October,  will  outstrip  those  sown  anywhere  else ; 
and  if  a  few  spruce  branches  are  stuck  in  front  of  them  in 
severe  weather,  and  the  wall  protected  by  nets,  Peas  may 
be  had  in  May.  The  late  Mr.  Smithers,  gardener  to  the  late 
Sir  Wm.  Hilner,  Bart,  and  hia  father,  for  fifty-four  yean,  of 
Nun  Appleton.Tadcaater,  informed  me  that.heonoe  gathered 
the  Early  May  on  the  I3th  of  May,  and  in  looking  over  hia 
note-book  I  found  a  confirmation  of  the  fact.  To  this  old 
gaidener  I  am  indebted  for  much  information;  and  his  ob- 
servations, extending  as  they  did  over  half  a  century,  gave 
one  an  insight  into  gardening  matters  from  1797  wiUl  cer- 
tainty.     I  only  regret  not  making  more  copious  extrocta. 

I  ahull  not  say  more  about  Peaa  in  laige  gardens  exceot 
a  few  notoa  on  growing  them  in  frames,  houses,  and  pots. 

Peas,  where  there  ia  every  modcfn  appliance,  can  be  *""^ 
pretty  nearly  all  the  year.  Tom  'Thumb  is  the  beat  Sot  pots. 
Eclipse  and  Sangster's  No.  1  for  frames  and  sowing  in 
houses.  The  Pea  is  impatient  of  flco  heat,  A  temperature 
of  40'  at  the  beginning  is  hot  enough,  and  a  mean  of  45* 
ahould  not  be  exceeded  until  the  Peas  are  in  flower,  when 
the  teipperature  may  be  increased  to  51/°.  They  require 
abundance  of  light — cannot,  in  fact,  have  too  much — and  a 
current  of  air  blowing  on  them  continually. 

To  have  Peaa  ou  New  Tear's-day  a  pit  with  a  hot-water 
pipe  or  two  is  almost  necessary,  thougli  they  can  bo  had  in 

Eots.  When  grouse  arrive  for  table  (12th  of  August),  it  is 
igh  time  to  sow  a  couple  of  rows  of  Peaa  in  a  eiz.-foot  pit : 
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1  at  thelMolt  and  Eclipse  in  front,  S  feet  from 
Uie  glaM,  in  a  boH  lAtlier  poor,  and  a  foot  deep.  Expose, 
teking  off  the  lights,  to  the  AiU  gun  and  air,  watering  if 
iKNMMaiy,  and  not  putting  oa  the  lights  nntil  heavy  Taina 
«ttd  atsiHig  frosts  render  Uiem  neceeaary ;  bat  always  take 
tiiem  off  wain  when  the  weather  ia  diy  and  mild.  If  aU 
be  weU,  litOe  Are  will  be  required,  bnt  if  the  Peas  are  not  in 
bloom  in  the  latter  part  of  October  fire  heat  umst  be  applied, 
allowing  &  coirent  of  ^  to  blow  through  the  Peas  day  and 
night  i  even  during  fog,  frost,  and  anow,  air  must  be  given. 
If  the  antumn  be  hot  they  may  need  retarding  :  a  shading 
with  mate  after  flowering  will  keep  them  back,  and  liberal 
Btii^lieB  of  water  will  keep  them  cool,  and  help  to  fill  the  pods. 
Tlua  larop  will,  if  all  go  on  right,  oSbrd  a  dish  on  Christmaa' 
day.  New  Year's-day,  and  now  and  then  throughout  January. 
Tbe:^  should  be  30  feet  long  to  do  this. 

Ill  another  pit  Peas  should  be  sown  on  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, this  tame  ueiag  Toot  Thumb,  ajid  they  will  afford  a  few 
Peas  at  the  beginning  of  March,  but  not  if  the  lights  are 
half  wood,  and  the  oUier  half  opaque  through  s^e.  Tom 
Thumb  may  be  sown  again  on  the  let  of  Octoter,  November, 
and  December  in  pits  aa  before,  after  which  Sangatei's  and 
EiClipBe  will  do  better,  and  two  eowings  of  these  are  enough, 
on  the  Ist  of  January  and  1st  of  February.  The  latter  sow- 
ing will  give  Peae  in  May,  and  those  on  the  south-wall 
bender  will  follow  them. 

The  late  Feae  being  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  early  frosts, 
and  being  difficult  to  cover  up,  a,  sowing  of  the  early  kinds 
made  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  in  July  where  they  can 
readily  be  covered  up,  or  in  frames,  will  pretty  nearly  enable 
the  gardener  to  have  Peas  all  the  year  round ;  bnt  Uiey  are 
hud  at  such  b.  cost  and  in  bo  small  a  quantity  that  few  can 
indulge  in  them.     Luxuries,  however,  ore  not  measured  by 

Pots  9  inches  in  diameter  are  best  for  Peas.  Good  drain- 
^e  and  rich  porous  soil  are  requisite.  PiU  the  pots  three- 
parte  full  with  eoH,  and  place  the  Feae  all  over  the  surface 
an  inch  apart.  Cover  thinly  with  light  soil,  half  an  inch 
deep  or  so ;  watering  when  necessaiy,  and  when  the  plants 
are  3  or  4  inches  high  earth  them  a  little,  and  place  some 
fir  twigs  round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  In  all  stages  they 
most  have  abundance  of  air  and  light.  If  confined  they 
beiKime  drawn,  and  attacked  by  green  fly ;  if  hot  and  dry. 
tlirh>s  and  red  spider  w-ill  booq  end  them ;  and  if  kept  in  a 
ool^  moist,  confined  atmosphere,  mildew  will  paralyse  them. 
Thirty  pota  sown  on  the  Ist  of  September  will  give  a  dish  of 
Peas  on  New  Year'a-day.  if  the  pote  are  placed  by  a  south 
wall,  and  not  housed  until  the  weather  render  it  impera- 
tively necessary. 

A  few  sown  about  the  Ist  of  August,  kept  out  of  doors 
until  frost  comes,  and  then  moved  to  an  orchard-house,  will 
afford  Peas  in  November.  Sowings  can  be  made  in  October, 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  and  those 
being  in  pote  can  readily  be  moved  about  from  one  house  to 
another  as  their  want«  may  render  desirkble.  A  row  sown 
in  an  orcbard-house  will  give  Fens  in  tho  beginning  of  May 
if  sown  in  October,  and  protected  with  a  little  diy  coarse  hay 
strewed  over  them  in  severe  weather. 

The  months  in  which  Feae  are  obtained  with  most  diffi- 
culty are  February,  March,  and  April.  To  have  them  in  the 
otJier  ihonths  is  merely  a,  question  of  time,  labour,  erpenae, 
and  i^iplianco  or  convenience.  One  point  more  and!  have 
done.  In  cold  soils,  and  bleak  and  wet  situations,  it  ie  a  mere 
waste  of  seed  sowing  Peas  in  November.  It  is  better  to  sow 
on  reversed  turfs  6  inches  wide — 3  inches  will  do — making  a 
hollow  in  the  centi'e  lengthwise,  and  then  sowing  the  Peas 
in  the  hollow,  and  covertng  with  soil.  A  sowing  made  in 
SbJE  manner  in  February,  brought  forward  in  a  vinery  until 
tJie  plants  are  a  couple  of  inches  high,  and  then  removed  to 
ma  <vchard-house,  pit,  or  frame,  where  they  can  remain  until 
Om  beginning  of  April,  when  they  wiU  be  hardened  so  as  to 
g  out,  will  succeed  better  than  rows  that  have 
■tood  the  winter,  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  firet  to  intro- 
tocc  the  ayateni,  but  be  be  who  he  may  he  certainly  deserves 
htMionrahle  mention. 

Sowing  Peas  in  pots  to  plant  out  is  a  good  practice — in 
^  a  few  hundreds  of  pots  sown  in  Febrnary  under  gloss, 
L  the  plants  gradually  bardened-off,  often  afford  more 
■,  eaitjnning  longer  in  bearing,  and  giving  larger  pods 
A  PeH  antnnm-sown. 


■ing  list  includes  the  beet  vaiietiet,  ood  the 
e  each  variety  t«kee  to  mature,  all  the  varietiea 
,t  one  period — the  20th  of  March.  The  dates 
'■-■'■     well-doing,  or 
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dirk graon pode .„,f    loJune.  ...      17      ...  0to7 

VieioBii    M*»BOW    (Wawrloo,    GlWa)  .„,..,,,,„ 

UlMllOTR     DWIKF    OhIEH     MlUKOW.— 1 

Strong,  dwarf  hiblt,  btwiching  from  5      M»r.  1«      ...IjtoS 

neir  tha  ground;  One  flmiur ) 

MiHUOTB  T*Li:  OfiiH  Mabkow  (Mon- |  April  ism 

■reh,  Siraihmore  Btra.J-ftnefltToiir,  \        to 

very  prolific  i  large  alip. |  Hay  sntti  ...IS  to  IT.,.  6  to  7 

HmMDiH  Ttit  WaiTi  Minnow  (Cbam- 1  April  IMb 

pion  of  Scotland].— HP  endld  Fci ;  fiae  [        to 

cropper )  June  lit IC  to  1T„,  6  to  a 

Wbiti  SciklTia  (Sngar  Fei).- £aublal   AprUmd 

pods;  thebtatolBxicoti .../      Uaj.     ...      M      ...  gtc4 

Palates  vai?  more  than  the  quality  of  Peas.  The  best 
wi^y  to  test  Peas  is  U>  bow  a  small  <|aantity  of  each,  and  so 
Boit  Uie  appetite,  and  learn  the  kmds  beet  adapted  to  the 
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tioBi  and  climate.    It  will  prove  an  interesting^experiiuent' 
a&d  the  notes  acci*uing  therefrom  would  be  extremely  useful* 

—a.  A.  

THE  XATIOXAL  ROSE   SHOW.      . 

SECONH  NOTICE. 

So  far  as  the  two  Metropolitan  Rose  Shows  are  concerned 
this  year,  my  own  judgment  upon  them  was  that  while 
Roses  were  not  out  of  character,  they  were  certainly  not  in 
character.  They  were  not,  as  two  years  ago,  so  badly 
bloomed  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  varieties  •  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  they  so  fine  as  1  have  seen  them, 
or  perhaps  as  they  will  be  at  the  Birmingham  Show  next 
week.  As  I  said  in  the  last  Journal  of  Hoeticultttbe, 
they  had  a  "used-up"  look  about  them;  this  referring  to 
their  general  appearance,  some  blooms,  however,  being  very 
fine. 

Amateurs  were  certainly  first,  their  flowers  exhibited  in 
some  of  theii*  boxes  being  very  fine ;  and,  as  in  the  account 
I  gave  of  the  Crj'stal  Palace  Show,  I  rather  inclined  to  the 
nurserymen,  I  must  now  speak  more  of  the  amateurs ;  and 
here,  as  usual,  Mr.  Hedge,  of  Reed  Hall,  Colchester,  carried  the 
g^atest  weight  of  honours.  Three  first  prizes  and  a  second 
clearly  testified  to  the  immense  difficulty  of  attempting  to 
vanquish  so  experienced  and  so  large  a  grower  as  he  is.  It 
is  astonishing,  and  would  be  to  those  who  are  non-exhibitors, 
I  have  no  doubt,  almost  incredible,  how  many  trees  must  be 
gone  over  before  a  good  box  of  blooms  can  be  cut.  I  was 
talking  at  the  Exhibition  to  one  of  the  largest  growers  in 
the  kingdom,  who  was  describing  to  me  a  magnificent 
quarter  of  Roses  containing  about  15,000  plants,  budded 
with  only  one  bud,  and  yet  he  said  if  he  had  had  to  cut 
ninety-six  blooms  he  would  have  been  greatly  puzzled  to 
have  done  it.  Mr.  Hedge  g^ows  about  2500  plants,  and  must 
do  them  well  and  creditably  to  be  able  to  cut  so  many  blooms 
so  constantly  as  he  does  during  the  Rose  season. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  Roses,  single  trusses,  Mr. 
Hedge  had  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Madame  Furtado, 
Madame  Vidot,  Charles  Lawson,  Adam,  Gloire  de  Santenay, 
Mathurin  Rognier,  Framjois  Lacharme,  Rubens  (Tea,  a  most 
lovely  bloom),  Lord  Raglan,  Dr.  Deultin,  Madame  de  Cam- 
bac^res,  Souvenir  d*Elise  (Tea,  exquisite),  Jules  Margottin, 
L'Enfant  Trouve,  very  fine — ^how  any  one  can  say  this  is  the 
same  as  Elise  Sauvage  puzzles  me ;  Madame  Zoutman,  La 
Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Madame  Domage,  AcidaJie,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  (Tea),  Letitia,  Prince  Leon, 
Triomphe  de  Ronnes,  John  Hopper  (exquisite),  Leo  X., 
La  Fontaine,  Madame  Sertot  (Tea,  good).  Queen  Victoria. 
G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Enfant  de  Lyon,  Senateur  Vaissc, 
Colonel  de  Rougemont,  Souvenir  de  Loveson  Gower,  Gloire 
de  D\ion,  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Auguste  Mie,  Madame  Masson, 
Mrs.  Rivera,  and  Anna  de  Diesbach.  Miss  Crawshay,  Read- 
ing. WU3  second.  The  most  remarkable  flowers  in  her  stand 
were  Madame  Falcot  (one  of  the  highest-coloured  yellow 
Tea  Eposes  we  have),  Senateur  Vaisse,  Gloire  de  Santenay, 
Amiral  GraWna,  Baron  Gonella,  Devoniensis  (very  fine), 
and  Miidame  Vidot.  Mr.  Worthington  was  third.  In  his 
stand  was  a  splendid  bloom  of  Isabella  Ohray  (which,  ala^ ! 
too  rarely  displays  her  l)eautie8),  Devoniensis,  Homer  (a 
curiouslv  mottled  Tea),  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  In 
Mr.  Ingle's  stand,  who  came  fourth,  there  was  a  beautiful 
bloom  of  the  old  yellow  Provence,  beautiful,  indeed,  but 
another  of  those  which  so  rarely  expand. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  Dobree,  of  the 

Priory,  Wellington,  Somerset,  was  first  with  Louis  XIV., 

Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Jules  Margottin,  Queen  Victoria, 

liHoire  de   Santenay,   Moiret,   Francjois    Lacharme,  Louise 

Peyronney.    Madame    Masson,    Madame    Rivers,   Mad  rime 

rihairles  Crapelet,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lord  Raglan,  Madame 

rurtado,   Charles  Lefebvre,   Caroline  de   Sansal,   Madame 

Carles  Wood,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Victor  "\''erdier, 

^inoe  Camille  do  Rohan,  La'Reine,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and 

jouise  de  Savoie;    Mr.  Hedge  was  second,  and  in  his  stand 

-ere  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Rivers,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant, 

^'Enfant    Trouve,    Charles   Lawson,  Gloire  de  D\jon,  and 

'Hoire  de  Santenay. 

la  ihe  c1m8  for  eighteens,  Mr.  Hedge  was  first  with 
iCadff-»''  Furtado.  Madame  Vidot,  Lord  Raglan,  William 


dame  Boll«  Gloire  de  D\jon,  Fraimois  Ladiazinft,  June 
dame  Domage,  Auguste  Mie,  Charles  Lawson*  Na 
Prince  Regent,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Monte  C\ 
and  Caroline  de  Sansal.  Mr.  Ingle  w^s  second,  anc 
amongst  others,  good  blooms  of  Devoniensis,  Elise  Sai 
Pauline  Lanzezeur,  William  Griffith,  and  Charles  Lef 

In  the  class  for  twelves,  Mr.  Hedge  was  again  firs 
Charles  Lawson,  Madame  Vidot,  Gloire  de  D^on,  Li 
de  St.  Deliis,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Boll,  Carol 
Sansal,  Madame  Pierson,  Mrs.  Rivers,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Lord  Raglan.  Rev.  H.  Helyar,  of  Yeovil,  was  e 
with  Senuteur  Vaisse,  General  Jacqueminot,  Madame 
tado.  Victor  TrouUlard,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Mi 
Hector  Jac^iuin,  Jules  Margottin,  Gloire  de  Dyou,  E 
Appert,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Triomphe  de  Pai-is,  and-C 
Lawson. 

To  enumeiut^  the  names  of  the  winning  flowers  in 
stand  seems  a  repetition,  tiresome,  and  endless.  W 
know  what  Roses  to  expect.  Of  course,  G^n&ral  Jfl 
minot,  Comtesse  de  CliabriUant,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Glo 
D\jon,  and  other  Roses  of  a  similai'  well-known  Xiha, 
will  be  there,  and,  therefore,  as  I  am  now  to  notic 
nurser^'men's  prizes  I  will  only  take  such  flowers  at 
remarkable  in  eacli  class.  A  flower  may  be  in  one 
excellent,  in  another  worthless. 

In  Mr.  Cant's  stand  of  ninety-six,  which  obtained  th 
piize,  were  John  Hopper,  Celine  Forestier,  Comtes 
Kergorlay,  Souveilir  d'un  Ami,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Christian 
ner,  Alexandre  Fontaine,  Senateiu*  Vaisse,  Olivier  Delhc 
Madame  C.  Wood,  Louis  XIV.,  •  Eugene  Appert,  Soi 
de  Comte  Cavour,  Souvenir  d'Elise  (a  most  exquisite  bl 
Due  de  Rohan,  and  Devoniensis.  In  Messrs.  Paul  & 
stand,  which  obtained  the  second  prize,  were  Louis  ] 
John  Hopper,  very  fine  ;  Madame  C.Wood ;  Baron  Roth 
(1862);  Fran9ois  Premier;  Jean  Goujon  (1862);  Mi 
Bemhardin ;  Aurora,  good  Tea ;  Loi*d  Canning,  fine 
dame  Julie  Daran ;  Monte  Christo ;  Vicomte  Vigfiei 
Rhone  (1862) ;  Transon  Goubault;  Anna  Alexietf;  Sen 
Vaisse ;  Prince  CamUle  de  Rohan,  fine.  In  Mr.  Mit( 
third  were  Louise  de  Savoie,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Charlt 
febvre.  Professor  Koch,  Josephine  Malton,  Souvenir  de 
Eardley,  Christian  Piittner,  Souvenir  de  Comte  Ca 
Gloire  de  Dyon,  Turenne,  General  Jacqueminot,  Due 
suna,  and  Madame  Cli^les  Crapelet. 

In  the  class  of  forty-eights,  three  trusses  of  each 
Cliarles  Turner,  of  Slough,  was  first  vrith,  amongst  o 
Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  Celine  Forestier,  Souver 
Comte  Cavour,  General  Jacqueminot,  Paul  Ricaut,  Fn 
Arago,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Narcisse,  Comtesse  de  CI 
lant,  and  John  Watei*er.  In  IVIi*.  Francis's  stand, 
obtained  second,  I  noticed  Senateur  Vaisse,  Gloire  de  J 
Paul  Ricaut,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire.  and  Louis  XR". 

In  twenty-four  trebles,   Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury 
first.     He  had  some  fine  blooms  of  Paul  Dupuy,  Ev^ 
Ntmes,  Pauline  Lanzezeur,  Madame  Vidot,  Senateur  \ 
Francois  Lachurme,  Colonel  de  Rougemont,  Prince 
Jules  Margottin.  and  Olivier  Delliomme. 

In  twenty-four  singles,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  who  obt 
first  prize,  had  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Charles  Cra 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  Devoniensis,  General  Jacques 
Charles  Lawson,  Lord  Raglan,  Madame  Vidot,  Paul  R 
Jules  Margottin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Anna  Alexiefi*,  Gloi 
D\jon,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Madame  Boutin,  Ma 
Willermoz,  Mathui-in  Regnier,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Victor 
dier,  Madame  Knorr,  Madame  BoU,  Comte  de  Cs 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Senateur  Vaisse. 

It  was  quite  too  late  for  pot  Roses,  but  for  the  s 
some  creditable  plants  were  eidiibited  by  Mr.  Wm. 
and  Messrs.  Turner,  Paid  &  Son,  and  Francis. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  new  Rose  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul  was  first  with  Beauty  of  Waltham ;  sou 
Cant  second  with  Olivier  Delhomme.  A  fine  box  of 
scented  and  Noisette  Roses  came  from  Mr.  Hed^e, 
prising  Boule  d'Or  (very  fine),  Madame  William^  Sieinii 
toria,  L'Enflant  Trouve  (fine),  Bougt^re,  Mou'et,  Ma 
Seartot,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Bi*a\'y,  President 
L'Enfazit  de  Lyon.  Mr.  William  Paul  was  second,  tau 
HdUingwortli  third. 

Moss  Rosas  call  for  no  particular  remark^  notfain|^  • 
f-v-v  rtT   y^(    --na  noticeable  amongpit  them. 
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The  abjudication  for  the  decorated  vases  or  baskets  seemed 
to  me  and  others  very  od<l.  The  first  prize  wan  ^ven  to 
a  ttaad  which  contained  not  one  good  Rose,  and  violated  all 
the  principles  of  taste  by  having  a  hnge  piece  of  coral  on 
the  top  and  shells  on  the  attorn  stand — it  was  one  of  Mr. 
Mazch's  stands.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Judges  are  per- 
plexed between  the  stand  and  the  flowers,  bat  in  neither 
case  do  I  think  the  award  was  a  correct  one ;  and  the  worst 
of  such  awards  is,  that  they  perpetuate  that  very  badness 
oi  taste  they  are  intended  to  destroy.  The  group  which 
obtained  third  piize  was  a  magnificent  bunch  of  fine  Roses, 
such  as  any  one  might  place  on  their  table ;  whereas  the 
first  was  one  I  should  have  scouted  for  mine.  But  I  suppose 
one  must  only  say,  "Chacun  a  son  goC't;'*  but  if  the  "  gont " 
be  bad  it  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders'  prize  was 
won  by  C^ile  de  Chabrillant ;  and  in  the  class  for  six 
bouquets  of  Roses  Mr.  W.  Paul  waa  first  with  Coupe  d'Hebe, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Vidot,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Celine  Forestier. 

I  have  thus  noticed  the  ni-jre  remarkable  features  of  the 
Show  of  Roses,  and  may  at  some  future  time  give  the  general 
result  of  my  objei-vafiona.  I  regret  that  circumstances 
hindei'  my  being  present  this  yeaa*  at  the  Birmingham  Show, 
which  I  contemplate  will  be  the  best  of  the  three. 

And  so  ends  the  Royal  Horticultuiul  Society's  Exhibitions 
for  1863,  in  which  it  may  safely  be  said  that  us  noble  col- 
lections have  been  exhibited  as  were  ever  brought  together, 
but  of  wiiich  a  great  deal  of  the  bcatity  was  lost  by  the 
place  of  exhibition.  It  is,  however,  doome<l ;  and  let  us 
hope  that. next  year  may  witness  some  attempt  at  tasteful 
arrangement  in  a  place  more  suitable  for  the  <ligplay. — 
D.,  Deal. 

CLIANTHUS   DAMPIEKI  CULTURE. 

This  most  exquisite  plant  is  a  native  oi  New  Holland, 
where  it  goes  by  tiie  name  cif  the  Glory  Pea.  I  have  had 
many  losses  in  trying  to  grow  it,  and  probably  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  has  suffered.  Such  being  the  case,  these  few 
remarks  may  assist  some,  who,  like  me,  have  a  great  love 
for  this  beautiful  climber.  Many  a  batch  of  seedlings  I  have 
lost  after  potting-off,  but  at  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  i^ow  and  bloom  most  gloriously. 

The  secret  I  consider  lies  in  not  iiijuring  in  tlie  least  the 

yoking  i-oots,  for  in  this  respect  it  is  the  teiiderest  phmt  I 

^V'^r  handled.  The  speeds  should,  therefore,  be  sown  singly  in 

small  pots,  an<l  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat;  but  they 

nii2st  be  removed  to  a  cooler  place  so  soon  as  they  have  ger- 

'aijiated.  The  seedlings  should  be  shiftetl  into  a  larger-sized 

pot  before  they  have  time  to  root  to  the  side  of  the  one  in 

^'laiv.-h  they  were  sown,  and  when  they  have  grown  to  some 

^.  oi"   6  inches  in  height,  they  should  Iiave  their  final  shift 

ei -lif^r.  intQ  a  large  pot,  or  be  planted  out  in  a  greenhouse, 

*J'Ei<i  trained  against  a  rafter.     They  will  Buccee<l  either  way, 

,2^*  if  a  suitable  place  cm  be  found,  I  shoild  prefer  the 


latter. 

.^He  soil  I  find  this  plant  thrive  in  is  a  goo<l  fibry 
5^1  til  a  slight  addition  of  dung,  leaf  mould,  aiid  silver 

-  requires  plenty  of  drainage,  and  will  take  a  libeitil  supply 
^*  "^3,ter.     It  also  requires  strict  watching  in  its  young  state. 


loam, 
sand. 


-^  SrRE  WAr  TO  SUCCESS  US'  STRAWBERRY 

GROWING. 

^I^**"  Xo.  116  x)f  The  Journal  op  Horticultuke,  page  432 
^^*^  is  an  interesting  answer  from  Mr.  Robson  to  "  A.  Z.' 
^Jtlie  subfect  of  Strawberry-growing.  I  am  able  to  con- 
^'^^  all  Mr.  Robson  says,  and  1  wiQ  add.  a  few  simple  direc 


tio: 


which  will  enable  any  one  to  command  success  with 
•wberries  of  all  kinds,  provided  those  dire-.'ticns  are  tairly 
^.^edont. 

^^iie  plan,  which  I  gave  in  The  Cottage  «jIardener  some 
^^^  ago,  is  nothing  more  than  this.  About  the  second  week 
^^^arch  place  round  each  plant  a  heap  of  half-rotten  stable- 
^^toe,  and  if  any  &eeh  droppings  can  be  added  to  it  before 
^*l*og  OB  W9  much  the  better.    A  small  qu^tity  scattered 


round  the  plants  is  not  sufficient,  but  enough  should  be 
place<l  round  each  plant  to  stand  8  or  9  inches  high  after 
being  fii-mly  pressed  down  with  the  hands ;  and  the  rinpof 
manure  thus  pressed  down  should  extend  to  about  10  inches 
all  round.  Of  course  the  plants  must  >>e  20  inches  apajrt  at 
the  least. 

The  time  for  duing  this  is  aljout  the  second  week  in  March; 
if  it  is  done  before,  or  during  winter,  the  plants  are  likely 
to  nm  too  much  to  leaf;  if  later  than  March  the  benefit  is 
lost.  When  the  right  time  is  taken  advantage  of  the  next 
rains  wash  the  rich  juices  of  the  manui'o  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  the  mulcliing  material  which  remains  protects 
them  from  drcmght  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

I  have  had  sixteen  years'  experience  of  this  plan,  and 
never  yet  failed  in  liaving  a  first-rate  crop  of  all  kinds  or 
Strawberries,  British  Queen  included.  I  never  gave,  and 
never  shall  give,  a  drop  of  water  to  a  Strawberry  plant.  I 
find  that  a  much  smaller  number  of  jjlants  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  iny  wants  for  preserving,  for  Strawberry  feasts,  and 
for  two  large  dishes  a-day  during  the  season,  than  wo^uld  be 
necessai-y  under  any  other  system.  In  fact,  I  estimate  the 
produce  of  e*ich  plant,  except  British  Queen,  which  is  rat/ier 
less  prT'ductive,  at  one  good  dish  fi-om  first  to  last. 

Now  it  is  a  vei-y  easj'  thing  to  give  these  directions,  and 
very  easy  also  to  follow  them,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  find  pe.'Jple  willing  to  cai*ry  them  out.  One  man  wiB 
sprinkle  only  a  little  fresh  litter  roimd  his  plants;  another 
will  say  it  is  altogether  too  much  pains  to  bestow  on  each 
Strawberry  plant.  In  such  cjues  I  never  take  the  trouble 
to  say  anything  more  about  it.  I  have  the  galisfaotion  of 
knowing,  howevor.  that  those  who  have  followed  oat  this 
plan  fairly  were  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

Last  year  a  friend  from  Lincolnshii-e  paid  me  a  visit,  and 
a<:inirod  lay  success  with  Strawl.ierries.  I  gave  hiin  full 
directions  for  liis  gai-dener  to  follow,  and  told  him  that  the 
(•nly  difficulty  was  to  get  them  can-ied  out.  He  said.  '*  Oh,. 
I  will  take  care  of  that.'*  This  year,  at  the  end  of  May,  I 
paid  hiiu  n  visit  in  Lincolnslure,  and  the  first  thing  I  did 
the  mr»ming  after  my  aiTivaJ  was,  of  course,  to  inspect  the 
gardens,  and  make  friends  with  the  gaitlener.  He  at  once 
took  riie  round  liis  houses,  and  showed  some  very  fine  crops 
of  Grapes  in  all  degrees  of  forwardness ;  then  I  saw  the 
Pine  iind  Melon-pits  full  of  magnificent  fruit,  and  some  of 
both  ready  to  cut;  from  these  Me  went  to  the  orchard- 
house,  where  eveiything  looked  healthy  and  productive; 
and  finally  we  sti-olled  round  tlie  kitchen  gai-den.  !  stopped 
c«pposite  to  some  Stniwbemes,  of  which  there  evidently 
would  not  Vk'  li  tjuurterof  II  crop,  and  said,  "  Vou  won't  have 
much  of  li  crop  tliis  yosir."  He  replied,  '*  No ;  we  never  get 
much  of  a  CTop  in  tliese  parts;  the  soil  does  not  soora  to 
suit  them.'*  **Doyou  never  mulch  them?"  I  said.  "Oh! 
I  declare,  I  believe  you  are  the  gentleman  that  v/aated 
master  to  put  hens' -nests  round  the  Strawben-ie?."*  I  con- 
fessed to  the  soft  impeachment.  '*  Ah ! "  his  reply  wsi-,  "  that 
might  answer  all  very  weU  in  s<..me  places,  but  we  have  such 
a  lot  of  birds  here  that  they  'd  be  always  pidling  tiiem  down, 
and  littering  the  garden  about."  1  left  liim  without  fiJluding 
to  the  subject  again.  It  was  a  hopeless  iiffidi-.  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  tiy  and  see  whether  his  fears  were  well- 
grounded  nr  not.  I  myself  am  pestered  with  thrushes  and 
blackbirds,  I. at  I  never  saw  any  litter  in  my  garden ;  Ihey 
may  pull  one  or  at  most  two  heaps  about  once  in  the  season, 
but  the  gardener  sets  them  right  a^ain  in  half  a  minv.te. 

The  remaining  advantages  ui'  this  plan,  besides  being 
independent  of  the  season,  are  freedom  from  slugs  iind  from 
the  f-plasliing  of  the  berries  with  the  soil  duiing  heavy  rains ; 
and  Strawl:»erries  may  be  grown  for  many  years  vpi^n  the 
same  ground  Avithout  degenei-ating  in  any  way.  J  hiive 
already  kept  one  piece  of  ground  under  Su^awberrien  for 
sixteen  years  without  the  slightest  loss  of  either  .:"}Jity  or 
quantity. 

In  conclusion,  the  sorts  I  recommend  for  cultivation  are 
British  Queen,  which  is  by  very  fai-  the  best  of  all ;  Keens' 
Seedling ;  Filbert  Pine,  an  admii-able  Strawberry,  ajid  but 
little  known,  very  excellent  in  flavour,  and  an  astonishing 
bearer;  and  Black  Prince  for  the  early  crop.  For  a  late 
crop  I  prefer  placing  Keens'  Seedling  in  a  somewhat  shaded 
and  cool  situation. 

For  greenhouse  culture  the  Black  Prince  is  by  fai*  the  beat. 
Of  course  the  plants  should  bo  placed  clo^e  to  the  glass ; 
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kud  if  they  are  treated  with  plenty  of  manure  water,  and  Under  the  Vines  were  Cucumbera  in  pota,  with  fruit  aakxif 
stand  in  saucers,  tliey  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  2  feet  long,  and  plants  and  Fenu  too  numeroua  to  mention- 
good  dish  for  every  four  pota.  They  come  in  five  or  aii  The  conBerratory  waa  neatly  arranged,  and  gay  with  flower- 
weeba  before  the  out-door  plonta,  and  lost  until  tlieae  are  ing  plants.  In  a  pit  I  obaerved  some  nice  plants,  as 
ripe.  Nepenthes  diatillatoria,  with  a  profusion  of  pitchers ;  ^ora 
If  any  one,  like  youi  coi'reapondent '' A.  Z,,"  finds  that  he  javaaica.  I.  coccinea  auperba;  a  good  plant  of  Fandanus 
cannot  make  hla  Strawberry  plants  bear  under  ordinate  Javanicus  foliia  variegatia;  Alocaaia  metnllica;  Alocasia 
treatment,  let  him  try  the  meUiod  I  have  deacribed,  and  I  macrorhizavariegata(small)i  Allamanda  Schotti,  cathartica, 
Bsanie  him  he  will  not  be  disappointed  even  with  planta  of  neriifolia,  &o, ;  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  Crotona  variegatnm, 
the  flrat  year.  By  the  way,  Stniwberry  plants  should  always  pictum,  and  longifolium  variegatum ;  Vincas  rosea  and  rosea 
be  struck  in  small  pots,  and  planted  out,  if  possible,  in  alba,  V.  ocellata ;  CyanophyUum  magnl£cum ;  Cyrtoceraa 
August ;  a  bad  winter  and  spring  will  show  the  importance  reflexa ;  Caladiums  Chantini,  Wighti,  argyrites,  B^eymei, 

of  this. — H.  C.  K., Rtctory,  Her^urd.  &c.     In  another  house   were  a  magniflcent   specimen   of 

Pavetta  borbonica;  a  fine  specimen  of  the  finest  of  all  fine- 

foliaged  or  variegated  plante,  CiM«*  discolor;  SphieroBtema 

CUTTING-DOWN   CAJN'ON    HALL   MUSCAT  marmorata,  a  poor  thing  under  any  circumstances,  and  it 

VINF  ''^^  "^  ^^  here  as  I  have  aeen  it;  fine  planta  of  Stephonotis 

„      ^                      .               *      ■       ,  floribunda,  Hedychiuros,    &o.,  all  of  which   are   generally 

Mb.  Fish  some   tune  ago   startled  the   readers  of  thia  considered  to  belong  to  fine  places  where  there  axe  acres  of 

Journal  by  announcing  that  he  had  aeen  some  very  flourishing  gj^ga  ^^  soores  of  hands.     Never  waa  a  more   raiataken 

Vmes  during  his  ™it_to  Ireland  that  had  been  sawn  off  but  idea.    It  is  brains  and  a  patient,  dogged,  and  peraeralng 

reoentlyatthesteraBjunctionwiththeroot.   Ontheevemng  „iu  that  can  grow  such  in  a  smaJl  place.     There  are  a  neat 

of  the  24th  June  I  caUed  on  a  Mend,  Mr.  D.  Aokroyd,  ia„n  and  fiower-garden  all  in  good  trim. 

gaidener  to  L.  Ijathan.  Esq..  West  Lodge.  Bradford,  and  j  j^ust  not  forget  to  aaj  that  last  year  Mr.  Ackroyd  took 

vary  aoon  atumbled  on  a  Canon  Hall  \  me.     We  had   so  geveral  prizes  at  the  Bi^adford  Show  for  planta,  and  the  first 

often  seen  thia  Vme  with  lai^e  bunchea  badly  set  and  three  ^.n^e  for  the  best  disli  and  largest  bunch  of  Grapes.    He 

pajta  ot  the  bemes  rumed  by  the  apot,  that  we  felt  mdignant  yearly  gets  some  fine  Muahrooma  out  of  hia  Melon-piU  in 

at  the  idea  of  growmg  Musciits  along  with   other  Vines  winter    and  aU   he  does  is   to   put  a  little  apawn  on  the 

reqmrmg  a  cooler  temperature;  but  bow  the  Vine  waa  ao  manure  before  the  beds  are  earthed.   Lost  winter  hebad  them 

much  altered  in  appearance  that  we  could  not  believe  it  ;„  f^^i  ^nd  snow   without   any  covering' but  the  lighta, 

waathesame.     Having  satisfied  myself  on  this  point-^for  and  a  specimen  weighed  1  lb.     I  think  he  would  willing 

toe  Vine  waa  cut  down  about  three  yeaiB  ago— I  gleaned  j^t  any  gardener  see  the  Vine  in  nueation,  and  answer  any 

the  following  information  from  the  intelligent  and  persevering  inquiries  re.^pectinc  it  — G  A 

gardener ; —  i               ■  i          j     ■             ■ 

"  In  November  of  last  year  the  roots  (three  in  number)  ' 

were  cut  off  1  foot  below  the  sui-face— tliat  is,  the  Vine  had  ^  .  ynp^ipwo'    T?uTr'ynT  v    ennrPTV 

only  three  hare  stem-like  rooU  without  fibres,  1  foot  h>ng  UAKl>IiJMiKS     iKltJNULl    bOCliill. 

each,  left.     A  little  of  the  old  soil  waa  taken  away,  but  very  Like  out  friend  of  the  Green  Isle,  who  last  week  favoured 

little,  not  more  tlian  a  barrowfuL  and  tliree  bushels  of  cocoa-  ua  with  a  reminder  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Gardeners' 

nut  reftase  put  in  the  hole.     In  this  the  stubbed-up  Vine  Benefit  Society,  I  have  been  eipecting  to  hear  week  after 

waa  planted,  and  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  border  thrown  on  week  that  the  scheme  had  taten  some  definite  form,  and  I 

so  ae  to  level  the  whole  neatly.     There  were  other  Vines  have  been  surprised  at  the  continued  silence  respecting  it. 

in  the  border,  so  that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  a  large  I  believe  I  have  shown  on  a  previous  occasion  that  my  views 

hole.     Shortly  after  this  was  done  1  foot  of  stable  litter  waa  were  in  fhvour  of  the  project,  although  I  might  have  failed 

put  upon  the  border,  and  that,  as  might  be  eipeeted,  heated  to  atate  clearly  that  I  would  become  a  member,  provided 

very  little  indeed.    The  house  was  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  proposed  Society  actuaJly  came  into  eristence. 

Februaiy,  and  ripe  Grapes  were  cut  on  the  14th  of  June.  Why  gardeners  aa  a  body  have  not  come  forward  and 

The  Canon  Hall  broke  aa  well  aa  any  of  the  other  Vines,  aurported  the  motion,  as  doubtless   would  have  been  the 

never  flagged  under  the  brightest  sun,  the  flowers  set  well,  case  with  men  of  other  callings,  may  appear  ineiplicaMe ; 

and  the  whole  progressed  eitreraely  weU.      It  had  the  aame  but  the  fact  is  gardenera  are  not  constantly  together  as 

heat  and  treatment  as  the  other  Vines,  and  the  result  is  as  men  of  other  trades  are ;  the  nature  of  their  business  keeps 

follows: — Length  of  fruiting  portion  of  cane,  10  feet.  (Itwas  them  far  apart;   they   meet   very  rarely   in   a  body;  the 

not  headed'  down,  but  left  its  full  length  in  the  ordinary  means  offered  for  anything  like  social  gatherings  are  few, 

course  of  pruning.)      The  young  leader  is  IJ  inch  in  circum-  and  but  a  minority  of  them  do  or  can  take  advantage  of 

ference,  with  round  plump  eyes.     There  are  nine  good-sized  horticultural  societies  for  the  purpose  of  hobijag  friend^ 

bunches  on  the  Vine,  the  minority  being  9  to  10  inches  long,  intercourse,  so   that  horticultural  journals  offer  the  only 

lOi  inches  across  the  shoulders,  and  the  berries,  remarkable  ready  means  of  their  communicating  with  each  other.     This 

for  their  evenness  of  size,  measure  3  to  3^  inches  in  circum-  means  is  far  from  being  likely  to  eiclte  or  maintain  ui 

ference,  either  round  by  the  footstalk  or  the  middle  of  the  interest  in  any  undertaking  equal  to  that  which  ia  kept 

berry.    They  arc  just  beginning  to  ripen,  and  will,  of  course,  olive  by  personal  intercourse  in  the  caae  of  men  who  follow 

be  larger  yet."  their  ordinary  occupation  in  bodies  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that 

In  the  same  house — in  fact,  the  only  vinery — I  noticed  a  the  ordinary  wages  of  gardenera  are  sufficient  to  indnce 

companion  Vine  that  had  been  iiuu'ched  last  year.      The  them  to  be  particularly  provident,  and  at  the  same  time 

stock  was  an  old  Barbarosaa  that  never  did  well,  the  scion  maintain  that  respectability  in  appearance  which  seema  to 

BowoodUnscat.  and thcoperationhaa resulted inaevengood-  be  required  of  theiu.     In  this  respect  I  think  there  is  etill 

sised  bunches,  and  wood  promising  well  for  another  year.  room  for  improvement,  which  probably  will  be  accomplished 

The  other  Vines  were  in  capital  order,  a  St.  Peter's  having  when  gardeners — that  ia,  the  average  run  of  them,  enter  more 

learly  thirty  large  bunches  upon  it,  and  better  set  and  finer-  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  their  calling.     How  thia  maj 

ihaped  bunches  I  tiave  not  seen.     A  Tokay  was  bearing  he  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  a  grand  step  will  be  taken  in 

*eely,  Hamburgha  were  fast  approoflhing  maturity,  and  a  the  formation  of  a  general  Gardenera'  Society  like  that  fbr- 

nnd  hero  called  Victoria  Hambui^h  was  very  fine.     It  much  merly  proposed,  and  which  I  now  advocate. — F.  Chittt. 

esombles.if  it  ia  not  identical  with.  Pope's  Hamburgh ;  but, 

'anything,  with  a  little  more  of  the  EsperioDc  about  it.     It 

I  a  more  compact  buncher  than  the  old  Hambui^h,  more  CTANOPHYi.i.nM  m&onificvm.— In  your  Journal  ot  Jdjm 

■in  in  the  berry,  forms  large  shoulders,  and  is  in  everyway  23rd  I  saw  an  account  of  "A  Touno  Gabdbnsb"  having  & 

desirable  variety.     Notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  only  CyanophyUum  roi^nificnm,  some   of  the   le«ves  of  i^ok 

luse  set  apart  for  Grapes,  yet,  with  a  proper  admiitnre  of  measured  26  inches  long  and  13  broad,  and  I  wm  mUieT 

jTta,  frnit  IS  had  late  in  the  sesaon.     The  Sweetwaters  are  iurprised  at  the  note  of  the  Editors,  remarkiiig  tfaA  th^ 

ipe  now  (June),  Hamburghs  will  follow,  then  come  Husor'-a  had  never  seen  one  with  leaves  so  laige.     Fuoyiiig  n  * 

-J  "-.Vasa  -.T.4  iot'^'tII   '\..  It,  p>f^-'a  were  usually  larger  I  went  with  my  girdaner  and  we  m 
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two  of  the  leaves,  one  of  which  we  found  to  be  32. i  inches 
long  and  10  broad,  the  others  83^  long  but  not  quite  so 
broad.  Ccnidequently  I  presume  my  mode  of  treatment 
must  be  even  better  than  that  of  "  A  Youno  Gardener/* 
and  if  it  be  worth  having  I  shall  be  happy  to  impart  it. 
— ^An  Old  Gardener  (Amateur.) 


HAYBANDS  HOUjN'D  EOSE  STOCKS. 

Pbrhaps  it  may  be  of  service  to  many  of  your  readers 
who  have  Eoses  worked  on  half  or  tall  stocks  of  the  Manetti 
to  mention  a  plan  which  I  have  found  to  succeed  admirably. 

I  noticed  this  morning  that  a  few  Eoses  which  I  had 
worked  on  Manetti  stocks  at  about  half  height  looked  very 
nckly.  They  broke  feebly,  and  their  leaves  were  much 
spotted.  It  occurred  to  me  that  as  the  Manetti  answers 
well  aa  a  stock  if  it  be  covered  with  the  soil,  it  might  also 
answer  if  the  stocks  were  covered  so  as  to  keep  them  damp 
and  in  the  dark.  Accordingly  I  had  aU  my  Manetti  stocks 
wrapped  round  with  small  hay-ropes,  which  in  dry  weather 
are  moistened  every  morning.  This  plan  has*  been  quite  a 
soocess.  The  Eoses  have  thrown  out  stronger  shoots  than 
they  ever  made  since  they  were  budded,  ana  have  become 
healthy  and  vigorous.  But  one  of  them — General  Jacque- 
minot— has  blown  as  yet,  and  its  flowers  have  been  very 
fine  indeed,  much  better  than  it  ever  bore  before.  Of  course, 
no  one  would  now  bud  on  Manetti  stocks ;  but  any  person 
who  did  so  in  years  past  may  find  my  experience  useftil. 

May  I  add  that  having  a  nice  stock  in  which  a  bud  of 
1861  had  failed  last  summer,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  it,  I 
tied  a  piece  of  list  around  it,  and  kept  it  moist  for  about  a 
month  ?  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  bark  had  become  green, 
and  rose  so  freely  that  I  inserted  a  bud,  which  is  now  show- 
ing flower. — S.  M. 


THE    STAMFOED   HOETICULTUBAL   FETE 
\y})  EOSE   SHOW.-JuLT  8th. 

The  show  of  Eoses  was  especially  good ;  indeed,  it  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  superior,  in  point  of  quality,  to 
any  Show  of  the  kind  held  this  season,  not  excepting  the 
Kensington  one ;  and  it  was  so  because  the  very  best  date 
that  could  have  been  selected  according  to  the  season  was 
that  upon  which  the  Exhibition  was  held,  for  out-door  grown 
Teas  could  be  cut  so  as  to  be  woi-thy  of  being  staged  along- 
side of  their  hardier  compeers. 

When  we  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Mr.  Francis 
of  Hertford,  Mr.  Cant,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Eev.  S.  Eeynolds 
Hole,  and  others  as  being  amongst  the  competitors,  a  fair 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Show's  importance  ;  and  its  extent 
will  be  understood  when  we  state  that  the  number  of  com- 
petitors was  fifty,  staging  at  least  1400  trusses.  The  day 
was  happily  of  the  brightest,  and  everything  was  done  to 
oontribate  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  visitors  who 
thronged  in  from  a  distance.  Two  military  bands  played 
alternately,  and  the  whole  arrangements  were  based  upon 
those  at  the  gardens  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. 

But  we  will  now  proceed  to  uotice  the  main 'features  of 
.  the  Show,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  only  name  the  principal 
prizetakers,  <&c.,  as  it  is  obviously  not  sufficiently  interesting 
to  the  general  reader  to  give  the  whole  in  detail,  when  the 
list  comprises  within  its  bounds  some  eighty-six  distinct 
prizes. 

The  prizes  for  cut  Eoses,  forty-eight  varieties,  three 
trusses  of  each,  were  severely  contested,  and,  indeed,  this  was 
the  case  in  every  class  set  aside  for  cut  flowers.  Mr.  "W.  Paul 
showed  Maurice  Bemhardin,  very  fine,  a  Eose  of  fine  form, 
s%htly  imbricated,  and  in  colour  beautiful  vermilion ;  Mr. 
Fiancis,  of  Hertford,  Madame  Eivers  (which,  though  not 
fine  in  colour,  is  well  formed),  Senateiu:  Vaisse,  and  Lord 
Baglan ;  whilst  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  fine  specimens  of 
Due  de  Sohan  (red,  shaded  with  vermilion),  and  FraH»;ois 
laeharme  (bright  varying  carmine).  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant,  of 
Coldiester,  had,  conspicuous  among  many  good  ones, 
Ahihonse  Damazin,  very  deep  glowing  crimson. 
[£  ^hk  twenty-fours,  three  trusses  of  each  (Nurserymen),  Mr. 
'Mouuit  had  Senateur  Vaisse,  a  magnificent  Eose ;  whilst 
V.  Batl^j  nUTseiyman,  Engby,  showed  a  fine  stand ;  they 


had  the  merit  of  not  being  so  open  and  starry  as  some  others 
in  the  class — here  were  Comtesse  Chabrillant  (a  beautiful 
Eose),  Madame  Eivers  (generally  good),  L^on  des  Combats 
(splendid  Eose,  double  crimson),  &c.  We  should  not  omit, 
however,  Charles  Lawson,  which  is  a  remarkably  fine  Eose. 
In  collections  of  new  Eoses,  there  was  a  very  close  compe- 
tition amongst  those  who  showed  in  this  dass.  Though 
'Ml.  W.  Paul  was  second,  we  were  greatly  struck  with  the 
merits  of  his  collection;  but,  owing  to  the  many  fair  ad- 
mirers of  these  noble  flowers  who  incessantly  flocked  around 
these  stands,  we  could  not,  without  laying  ourselves  open  to 
a  charge  of  rudeness,  advance  sufficiently  near  to  enter 
more  directly  into  their  various  merits,  or  even  take  notes 
upon  the  same. 

For  the  best  twelve  of  any  one  kind,  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant,  of 
Colchester,  was  first  with  Madame  Furtado,  rosy  crimson ; 
good.     Second,  Mr.  E.  P.  Francis,  of  Hertford. 

For  the  best  twelve  of  any  one  kind  of  1862,  Beauty  of 
Waltham  carried  off  the  first  prize.  No  question  can  be 
raised,  we  think,  as  to  the  quality  of  this  Eose,  and,  as  com- 
pared with  the  drawing  of  it  by  Mr.  Andrews,  its  colour  is 
certainly  better  even  than  that  given  it  by  the  artist. 

In  twenty-fours  (Amateurs),  the  Eev.  S.  Eeynolds  Hole, 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  Leicester,  and  Tlios.  Laxton,  Esq.,  were  the 
most  successful  competitors.  It  would  be  but  a  repetition 
to  instance  the  many  good  trusses  shown.  Great  credit  was 
certainly  due  to  Mr.  Laxton,  who,  with  a  dusty  suburban 
villa  garden,  exhibited  successfully  where  seven  competitors 
had  staged ;  giving  but  another  proof  that  success  is  ever 
an  attendant  on  perseverance. 

Amongst  Exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  Almey  stood  conspicuous.  We 
noted  especially  fine  plants  of  the  evergreen  Platyloma 
rotimdifolia ;  the  not-generally-grown,  though  useful,  so- 
called  Platyloma  adiantioides — fronds  longer,  with  the  indi- 
vidual pinnae  smaller  than  the  old  Cassebeera  hastata. 

In  Fuchsias,  Mr.  Eussell  was  first  with  some  very  excel- 
lent examples  of  cultivation.  His  plants,  unlike  the  huge 
metropolitan  ones,  were  as  wide  at  the  base  where  they 
overhung  the  pot  as  they  were  high,  and  exceedingly  well 
bloomed.  The  better  sorts  were  Little  Bo-peep,  Guiding 
Star,  General  Williams,  Pearl  of  England,  and  Coeur  de 
Leon. 

Caladiums  were  ably  represented  by  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Ingram  showing  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  unique  Belleymei, 
white  variegated  slightly  with  green.  We  never  saw  the 
purple  tint  habitual  in  the  leaves  of  this*  so  prominentlj 
brought  out.     Could  it  have  been  grown  in  sun  ? 

Begonias  from  Mr.  E.  Austen  were  fair  samples  of  good  cul- 
tivation. One  called  Marshalli,  in  the  collection,  we  could 
not  distinguish  from  the  even  more  handsome  old  Eex. 
Madam  Walter  Butt  shone  conspicuous  with  its  imiformly 
silvered  foliage. 
Eoses  in  pots  were  veiy  inferior. 

Amongst  some  well-grown  Achimenes  by  Mr.  Eussell,  we 
noticed  a  fine  purple. 

The  prize  for  newly-inti-oduced  plants  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Brown,  for  Caladiimi  Veitchii,  which,  having  but  one  large 
leaf  standing  conspicuously,  put  one  in  mind,  to  use  a  pass- 
ing observation  we  heard  a  lady  make,  of  the  animal  which 
Absalom  bestrode  in  his  anger.  Messi-s.  Wood  &  Ingram 
exhibited  a  small  plant  of  Caladium  Lowii.  From  Mr. 
Brown  came  Gloxinias.  The  Marquis  de  St.  Innocent,  a 
pale  colourless  variety,  was  singular. 

Some  veiy  creditably-grown  Cockscombs  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Stamford.  This  gentleman's  pro- 
ductions, not  a  few,  were  very  creditable  taken  as  a  whole. 

A  device  in  fiower-beds  made  upon  an  elevated  platform 
with  cut  fiowers  in  colours,  gravel  walks  being  ingeniously 
represented  with  mustard  seed,  a  grotto  and  plajdng-foun- 
tain  being  attached,  was  verj'  interesting.  Amongst  the 
plants  around  the  fountain  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  varie- 
gated variety  of  Kalosanthes  or  some  kindied  plant,  not 
unlike  the  Echeveria  retusa  in  form,  becoming  with  age 
elongated  upon  a  stalk  which  loses  its  foliage,  beautifully 
vf  negated  with  gold,  and  just  the  phmt  for  a  Wardian  case 
or  other  place  where  pleasing  and  singular  foliage  is  in  re- 
quisition. Messrs.  Walters,  the  successful  exhibitors  of  the 
above,  knew  no  name  for  it. 

Table  Decorations. — Three  prizes  were  here  offered  for 
groups  of  fruit  and  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner- 
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table»  based  upon  the  reeulations  in  practice  with  Sir  Went' 
worth  Dilke's  prizes  at  Kensington.  We  cannot  attempt  to 
crititfise  this ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  no  one  instance  were 
either  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes  exhibited. 

[Ova  reporter  having  taken  the  first  prize  is  the  reason 
for  his  silence.  We  extract  the  following  from  the  Lincoln- 
shire Empress : — " That  showed  by  Mr.  W.  Earley,  gardener 
to  F.  Rryor,  Esq.,  of  Digswell,  Welwyn,  was  an  excellent 
specimen  of  art,  and  secured  the  first  prize.  Mrs.  Walker, 
of  Stamford,  obtained  the  second  prize.  This  lady's  design 
was  exceedingly  pretty,  the  top  consisting  of  three  cornu- 
copias combined,  containing  Cherries,  Grrapes,  and  Straw- 
berries. Mrs.  Jos.  Phillips  exhibited  a  vase  of  flowers  which 
for  elegance  and  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  was 
uneqxuuled.  The  prizes  for  the  groups  of  flowers,  &c.,  were 
awarded  by  a  jury  of  ladies.  There  was  also  exhibited  in 
this  tent  a  very  attractive  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers,  con- 
structed by  Euza  Mary  Hunt,  of  Burley-on-the-HOl,  who 
has  been  an  invalid  from  childhood."] 

For  the  same  reasons  we  cannot  pass  any  remarks  upon 
hand-bouquets,  &c.,  though  each  had  classes  and  were  well 
competed  for. 

Fruit. — There  were  some  good  samples  of  fiodt,  Mr. 
Matheson,  gardener  to  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  showed 
fine  collections,  as  also  two  fine  Black  Hamburgh  Tines  in 
pots;  the  two  when  arched  together  counting  at  least 
twenty-four  good-sized  bunches.  Mr.  Bowman,  gardener  to 
John  Hardy,  Esq.,  Grantham,  had  exceedingly  fine  samples 
of  the  Golden  Hamburgh  Grape,  good  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  and  Green-fleshed  Melon,  with  each  of  which  he  took 
the  first  prizes. 

In  conclusion  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
uniform  courtesy  of  the  two  Honorarj'  Secretaires,  Messi's. 
Laxton  and  Hewitt. — W.  Earley,  Digswell. 


STTDLEY  ROYAL. 

Studley  Royal,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  is  the  residence 
of  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty  and  extent,  and  by  many  are  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  their  kind  extant.  John  Aislabie,  Esq., 
a  good  old  country  gentleman,  assisted  by  his  gifted  gaa*- 
dener,  Mr.  Fisher,  formed  the  grounds  at  Studley  Royal 
about  the  year  1720 ;  and  his  successor  William  Aislabie, 
Esq.,  spent  a  long  life  in  beautifying  and  extending  what 
his  father  had  founded. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  situated  in  a  narrow  deep  deU, 
called  the  SkeQ,  with  steep,  irregular,  wood-covered  sides, 
and  traversed  by  a  stream.  The  situation  must  have  been 
very  beautiftd  in  its  natural  condition,  and,  consequently, 
required  a  tutored  eye  to  bring  it  into  its  present  improved 
picturesque  state.  The  eye  and  mind  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  what  forms  a  good  landscape  picture,  and 
not  only  that  but  with  the  combinations  which  produce  one. 
The  proprietor  as  well  as  the  gardener  had,  judging  from 
the  results  of  their  efforts,  a  sound  knowledge  of  pictorial 
effect.  They  were  not  forming  a  picture  for  themselves 
only,  but  one  that  time  would  improve  and  which  now  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  the  height  of  its  beauty. 

An  adequate  account  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  these 
grounds  would  almost  form  a  large  volume ;  I  must,  there- 
lore  content  myself  with  noticing  a  few  of  the  principal 
features. 

Arrived  at  the  park  lodge  a  noble  avenue  of  Limes  is 

entered,  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  woodlands  on  each 

side;  but  at  times  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  many  fine 

Oaks  with  which  the  park  abounds,  some  of  them  girting 

JO  feet  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  a  view  of  the  mansion 

to  the  right.     Midway  in  the  park,  turning  to  the  left,  along 

m  avenue  of  Beech  trees  of  stately  growth,  I  presently  came 

v  the  beautiful  little  valley  of  the  Skell.    To  the  left  of  the 

-ntrance  to  the  grounds  is  a  lake  covering  twelve  acres,  into 

riiich  the  water  or  stream  from  the  grounds  empties  itself 

>y  a  fSaJl  of  about  6  feet.     The  fall  is  accompanied  by  a  low 

"irret  balcony-wall,  and  on  the  lake  were  aquatic  fowls, 

'ow  and  again  uttering  their  peculiar  cries.    Ascending  a 

lueep  bank  from  the  lake,  shaded  by  a  canopy  of  Beech  and 

^^Mtnut  trees,  the  gates  are  reached. 

TTfu^  ^-ff'u*^    ^  tn''  Tyi'^xda  is  b"^  ^""^  iron  g^+'Q  "w^+'*»  p'^rp^ 


inadequate  lodges  by  its  side,  where  each  visitor  pays  1«. 
and  enters  his  name  in  the  visitors*  book.  Great  and  small 
do  this ;  and  as  this  nominal  charge  is  applied  to  keepfaog 
in  order  grounds  which  contribute  largely  to  the  tigoy- 
ment  of  the  public,  no  one  can  caviL  at  the  sum,  for  very  few 
peoi)le  woiild  like  to  keep  at  their  own  cost  some  hundreds 
of  acres  for  the  good  of  the  manufacturing  community.  The 
kind  and  generous  feeling  of  those  who  allow  their  grounds 
to  be  seen  by  the  public,  who  for  the  most  part  are  shut 
up  week  after  week  in  the  smoky,  impure  air  of  onx  large 
towns,  cannot  be  too  highly  eulogised. 

These  grounds  are  open  every  day  except  Sunday,  and 
guides  are  ready  at  the  gates  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  five  in  the  evening,  to  conduct  and  point  ovt 
interesting  objects  to  the  visitors. 

Passing  along  a  broad  and  comfortable  walk  canopied 
by  foliage  and  with  a  dense  tall  screen  of  Yew  to  the  Ieft» 
shutting  out  the  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and 
the  water  in  the  hollow,  yet  with  a  few  openingps,  embrasure- 
like, that  reveal  some  of  the  beauties,  a  pleasing  feature  is 
reached.  This  is  a  steep  bank  planted  with  common  Laurels 
pegged  down  so  as  to  hide  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and 
kept  about  2  feet  high  by  cutting  back  the  shoots  once  or 
twice  during  the  summer. 

Beech  trees  of  large  dimensions  overshadow  the  walk ;  and 
as  the  eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  octagon  tower  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  a  cast,  said  to  be  lead,  of 
two  contending  gladiators  near  the  water  below,  ia  seen. 
There  is  still  a  dense  wall  of  Yew  to  the  left  and  its  canopy 
overhead,  but  an  opening  is  reached  that  has  taken  many 
by  surprise,  being  a  prospect  of  the  valley  in  its  widest  part. 
A  little  to  the  right  stands  a  building  called  the  Temple  of 
Piety,  well  backed  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees  of  a  neighbour- 
ing slope.  Beneath  is  a  level  piece  of  ground,  where  the 
water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds  is  expanded  into 
spaces  of  lake  with  accompanying  statues  of  Neptune, 
Bacchus,  and  Gulen. 

A  lover  of  fine  trees  can  hardly  pass  some  to  the  left  that 
stand  near  glades  of  lawn  sloping  from  the  eye  to  the  water 
edge.  A  Norway  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa),  near  the  walk,  but 
somewhat  entangled  with  the  adjoining  shrubs,  is  straight^ 
without  any  apparent  deviation  to  the  top,  and  dispiaye  a 
luxuriance  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere.  It  is  126  feet  high, 
and  the  stem  more  than  12  feet  in  circumference  above 
the  roots.  Another,  neai'er  the  stream  and  less  enclosed  by 
other  trees,  attracts  readier  attention :  it  is  not,  however,  se 
lofty,  and  is  but  11  feet  in  circumference  of  stem.  A  North 
American  Spruce  on  the  other  side  of  the  grassy  openin|^ 
to  the  Norway  Spruce  is  14  feet  in  circumference  of  stem, 
and  135  feet  lugh.  Almost  adjoining  stands  a  fine  example 
of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis),  70  feet  in  height* 
with  a  stem  nearly  8  feet  in  circumference.  Supposing  thoee 
trees  to  have  been  planted  by  Mr.  Aislabie  about  1720,  a 
useful  criterion  of  growth  is  furnished  to  subsequent  planters 
of  Conifers. 

Passing  on  you  begin  descending  the  declivity  under  the 
shade,  and  perhaps,  may  see  as  much  beauty  in  a  Sycamcce 
tree  70  feet  high  without  a  branch,  as  in  a  gorgeous  flower 
parteiTc.  Evergreens  and  groves  adorn  the  declivity  and 
from  a  cavern  a  stream  issues  overshadowed  by  a  dense 
mass  of  Beech  foliage. 

The  eye  scarcely  loses  sight  of  this  before  a  view  is  gained 
across  a  bank  of  Yew  and  Laurel,  overhung  with  nobler 
foliage,  of  the  long  canal  as  it  is  called,  "uie  moon  and 
crescent  ponds,  with  theii*  grassy  terraces,  and  of  the  lake 
in  the  park,  backed  up  with  woodland  scenery.  The  atataee 
in  the  valley  and  an  octagon  tower  to  the  right  rising  frem. 
a  clump  of  Firs  are  also  interesting  objects. 

Continuing  my  joiuney,  I  have  another  peep  through 
the  Laurels,  and  see  the  statues  Hercules  and  Antwoa  in 
contention,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  dell.  Diverging  to 
the  left  instead  of  following  the  path  through  the  woodsr 
but  still  overshadowed  by  old  trees,  I  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  by  a  rustic  bridge,  where  the  stream  glide8< 
silently  along.  On  the  bank  of  an  irregular  pool  called 
Quebec  are  several  naturally-inarched  trees,  none  of  them 
being  more  than  15  inches  in  circumference  of  stem.  On  a 
small  island  in  this  water  stands  a  monument  to  the  memmtf 
of  the  gallant  General  Wolfe,  and  b^ond  I  soon  fimjao- 
n>  voelf  in  a  formal  yet  beiautif^  vafley,  in  which  ia  a  binMU 
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ing  CAllad  the  Tesaple  of  Piety.  Inside  of  this  is  a  mural 
bMao-raltovo  of  the  Boman  female  nourishing  her  captive 
Mher  from  her  breast. 

The  view  here  is  confined  to  the  valley  yet  possessed  of 
much  peculiar  beauty,  but  the  scene  suddenly  changes.  I 
pasted  up  a  steep  path  in  the  wood,  but  just  stopped  to 
make  a  note  of  an  old  Yew  that  is  fast  decaying  and  said  to 
be  700  years  old.  It  is  only  some  5  feet  round,  and  how  it 
came  to  be  700  years  old  without  attaining  the  uugestic  pro- 
portaooB  of  its  neighbours  seems  curious.  Passing  through 
a  short  subterranean  passage  partly  hewn  through  rock 
the  octagon  tower  is  soon  reached,  and  from  it  we  have  a 
view  of  the  objects  so  recently  visited ;  but  seeing  them 
again  firom  another  and  distant  i)oint  does  not  give  the 
sameness  one  might  expect. 

8tudley  HaU  to  the  north  is  seen  from  here ;  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  How  Hill,  with  a  mimic  tower  begirt  with 
shade,  is  a  conspicuous  and  interesting  object.  Leaving  the 
octagon  tower  I  passed  a  long  but  purposeless  avenue  of 
Beech  trees,  in  noway  improved  by  the  sombre  hues  of  Firs, 
which  g^ve  an  air  of  solemnity  not  desirable  in  pleasure 
grounds.  I  always  deprecate  avenues  formed  of  deciduous 
trees  and  evergreens  intermixed.  Evergreens  are  formal, 
lack  gracefulness,  and  though  noble-looking,  are  seldom 
majestic  ;  and  such  mixed  avenues  ore  less  harmonious 
than  those  composed  exclusively  of  deciduous  trees.  Co- 
nifers contrast  best  i^Hth  formal  hindscape  work,  as  in 
gardens  whei«  oriental  fashions  predominate,  and  they  are 
more  adapte<l  to  back-up  and  relieve  statuaiy  and  the 
dazzUng  Italian  or  geometrical  flower  parterres  than  to 
plant  with  deciduous  trees  in  avenues  or  groups.  Cedars 
are  well  enough  for  an  avenue  leading  to  a  mausoleum,  but 
in  a  richly  wooded  district  they  are  too  formal.  They  are 
more  fitted  for  a  hill  top  or  a  mountain  side  than  to  plant 
in  right  lines.  Pursuing  the  ample  path  I  was  delighted 
with  an  aisle  of  Beech  trees ;  but  an  <  »pening  between  Yew 
trees  to  the  left  showed  an  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the 
opening,  whereas,  to  please  me  more,  it  ought  to  be  at  the 
end  most  distant  from  the  eye. 

Through  an  opening  towards  the  park  a  view  is  obtamed 
of  Monkenshaw  Lodge,  and  the  Boman  Monument  high 
above  the  Skell. 

A  little  further  on,  turning  to  the  right,  a  pillared  pavilion 
dedicated  to  Fame  is  reached,  and  on  all  sides  but  one 
entered  with  difficulty.  I  cannot  forbear  protesting  against 
visitors  defacing  the  pillars  by  writing  theu*  names  in  pencil, 
tffid  I  hope  such  offending  parties  will  some  day  be  exposed. 

I  noticed  as  I  walked  along  the  Sabine  Bose  (Bosa  Sabini) 
in  flower,  but  whether  indigenous  or  not  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain ;  and  among  wild  plants  I  did  not  see  any  rarities,  nor, 
excepting  Polystichum  aculeatum,  any  quantity  of  the  Fern 
■♦riV>e.  Aspleniimi  fontanum  was  formerly  very  plentiful. 
The  path  is  next  among  noble  Oaks,  and,  though  very  closely 
planted,  occasional  glimpses  of  the  valley  create  a  longing 
ftfter  that  noted  Fountains  Yale. 

Arrived  at  Anne  Boleyn's  Seat,  fatigue  is  forgotten  as 
soon  as  the  doors  in  front  are  thrown  open.  The  prospect 
that  then  without  \vaming  bui'sts  upon  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator is  beyond  the  powers  of  pen  or  pencil  to  convey.  It 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  for  it  surpasses  everything 
I  ever  before  looked  upon,  and  is  lovely  beyond  comparison. 
In  front  are  the  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey,  desolate  but 
beautiful.  The  view  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  limestone 
rocks  fuid  wood-covered  hills,  and  on  the  other  by  a  lofty 
wooded  hill,  and  a  brook  gliding  gently  from  the  iTiins 
through  a  green  meadow  to  a  lake  that  seems  to  wash  the 
base  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  spectator  stands. 

Near  to  the  ruins,  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  are  some  Yew 
teees,  under  which  the  monks  resided  while  the  monastery 
was  building.  So  says  tradition.  Their  original  number 
was  seven,  but  their  number  is  now  reduced.  Presuming 
the  abbey  to  have  been  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  these 
^eees — ^taking  into  consideration  the  time  that  must  elapse 
More  they  would  be  of  sufficient  size  to  aflord  shelter  for 
the  monks— <»nnot  be  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  After 
ft  ttroB  around  and  inside  the  abbey  ruins,  said  originally 
"to  have  corered  twelve  acres,  I  continued  my  route  on  to 
the  Eeho  under  the  rocks,  and  reentered  the  grounds  by  the 
Wlie  lodge. 

I  «umot  ^t  this  sylvan  paradise— Coeval  with  the  works 


of  Kent  and  Brown*  whose  o^ers  were  often  declined  by 
W.  Aislabie,  Esq.,  who  equally  with  his  £B,ther  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  landscape  gardening — without  expressing  my 
regret  at  having  so  little  time,  and  apolog^ingforthe  deeuf- 
tozy  description  given.  Being  my  maiden  description  I  ask 
for  a  little  leniency  from  the  sledge-hammer  critics,  though 
I  am  about  to  propose  a  few  alterations. 

I  would  suggest  a  copious  thinning  in  some  parts  of  the 
grounds,  and  planting  in  others.  Some  of  the  views  require 
opening-out,  and  others  are  too  wide  from  the  point  of 
vision.  A  judicious  planting  of  the  newei*  kinds  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  would  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  for  the  monotony  of  the  vegetation, 
principally  such  as  is  indigenous  to  the  locality,  gives  a 
sameness  to  most  of  the  views.  I  regret  they  are  not  there 
already,  for,  judging  from  the  few  tiiiere  are,  the  soil  and 

;  climate  appear  uncommonly  well  suited  to  their  growth ;  but 
I  feel  sure  alteration  may  safely  be  left  to  the  present  owner 
of  the  grounds. 

In  journeying  up  the  hill  through  the  park  I  came  to  an 
obelisk,  the  view  from  which  along  on  avenue  mostly  of 
Limes  is  very  efltective.  Bipon  Minster,  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  park,  appears  to  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue,  and  bevond  its  towers  a  fine  view  of  the 

'  open  country  is  afforded.  The  avenue  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  somewhat  broken  in  places ;  but  still,  whether 

!  looking  towards  the  obelisk  from  the  entrance  gates  or  from 
it  towards  Bipon  Minster,  the  effect  is  strikingly  beautifril. 

The  trees  in  the  park  are  some  of  them  of  large  propor- 
tions. The  Oaks  are  magnificent ;  one  was  32  feet  in  circum- 
ference above  the  roots,  and  many  were  more  than  30  feet 
round. — G.  A. 

{To  he  continued.) 


CATEBPILLAR -EATING  BIRDS, 

Having  read  -with  interest  Mr.  Bobson*s  opinions  on  small 
'  birds,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  words  on  what  I  have  noticed 
on  the  subject,  as  during  the  past  season  I  have  frequently 
watched  the  Black  Cap  (Cumica  atricapilla),  the  blue  Tit- 
mouse   (Parus    coeruleus),    and    the    Chaffinch    (Fringilla 
'  coelebs) ;  and  I  saw  the  two  former  feed  their  young  ones 
I  chiefly  with  caterpillars,  especially  the  Titmouse,  the  old 
birds  taking  two  and  even  three  at  once.     I  have  not  seen 
Chaffinches  feed  theb  young  with  caterpillars,  but  I  have 
seen  them  pick  them  off  the  trees  by  scores. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  of  the  harm  all  kinds  of  birds 
do ;  but  I  think  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  do  some 
small  amount  of  good  at  different  seasons — for  instance, 
the  Blackbu'd  and  Song  Thrush,  inveterate  enemies  to  nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruit  as  they  are ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  say  a 
word  in  their  fiivoui'. 

A  nest  with  fom*  yoimg  ones  was  taken  from  a  tree,  put  in 
a  cage  and  replaced  for  the  old  ones  to  feed,  which  they  did, 
with  what  I  cannot  say;  but  I  have  found  in  the  cage 
caterpillars  that  were  dropped  in  feeding  the  young.  Wluit 
I  have  stated  I  have  been  eyc-i/ritness  to,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  craft  that  have  had  more  experience 
and  feel  interested  can  give  more  light  on  the  subject.-^ 

S.  BOOEBS. 


HOW  THEY  LIA'E  AND  LEABX  IS  THE 

NOBTH. 

Manchester  Field  Naturalist  Society's  Excubsion  to 
Hardcastle  Crags. — On  the  27th  ult.  about  sixty  members 
of  the  Manchester  Field  Naturalist  Society  visited  Hard- 
castle Crags.  Having  given  an  invitation  to  the  Tormorden 
Botanical  Society,  they  were  accompanied  by  about  twenty- 
five  of  the  members,  and  by  an  equal  number  from  the 
Huddersfield  Philosophical  Society.  The  latter  were  mostly 
geologists  and  entomologists.  The  Manchester  and  Tod- 
morden  parties  arrived  at  Hebden  Bridge  at  half-past  1  r.K., 
and  went  to  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  where  many  took  lunch. 
They  then  started  for  "  the  Crags,''  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
pany consisting  of.  ladies — among  whom  was  Mrs.  Hugh 
Stowell,  who  had  the  vasculum  strapped  on  her  ahonlden  in 
true  British  style ;  Canon  Hanson  (her  brother)  was  aUo 
one  of  the  party.    While  on  their  way  up  the  nUley,  its 
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Buipaesing  beauty,  wood,  hill,  and  stream  combmed — ^wae 
the  Biilg'ect  of  universaJ  remark ;  the  ladies  especially  were 
lavish  in  their  commendations,  and  long  before  the  day's 
rambles  were  ended,  had  exhausted  their  vocabulary  of 
terms  in  which  to  express  admiration  of  the  lovely  and 
picturesque  scenes  in  which  they  found  themselves.  ^  Among 
the  Ferns  gathered  were — Polypodium  phegopteris.  Poly- 
podium  dryopteris,  or  Beech  and  Oak  Ferns;  these  were 
found  in  abundance  all  up  the  valley.  Towards  the  top  and 
near  to  High  Greenwood,  Schistostega  pennata  (Shining 
Moss)  was  found  in  limited  quantity.  Lower  down  the  valley 
Hypnum  ochraceum,  &c.,  and  several  fine  forms  of  Athyrium 
and  Lastrea  were  noted,  and  the  fine  evergreen  fronds  of 
Polystich\mi  lobatum  and  aculeatum  were  conspicuous  in 
very  many'  places ;  a  solitary  plant  of  the  Asplenium  tri- 
chomanes  was  also  seen.  Many  of  the  Manchester  and 
Huddersfield  parties  had  to  return  by  the  7.30  train  to  take 
the  'busses,  &c.,  fix)m  those  towns  to  their  respective  homes. 
Afterwards  those  who  were  able  to  stay  later  took  tea  at 
the  White  Horse  Hotel.  Mr.  Grindon,-  Secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester Field  Natui^list  Society,  when  tea  was  over,  made  a 
rSsu.mS  of  the  day's  employments  and  eiyoyments,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  party  left  by  the  later  trains.  Perhaps  a 
company  of  so  elite  a  character,  in  such  numbers,  never 
before  visited  the  Hardcastle  Valley ;  the  day  was  delight- 
fully fine. — Halifax  Courier. 


MIMULUS  CUPREUS    AND   AMARANTHUS 

MELANCHOLICUS. 

I  HAVE  tried  both  of  these  this  season.  They  were  sown  in 
strong  heat  in  February.  Mimulus  cupreus  grew  very  rapidly 
afterwards  in  a  cold  frame,  always  kept  close,  and  covered 
with  matting  by  night ;  it  is  now  in  flower,  but  about  half 
of  the  plants  are  inferior  in  colour  to  the  rest,  one  half  being 
a  rich  orange  scarlet,  and  the  other  a  sort  of  washed-out 
orange.  I  have  placed  them  in  a  ring  round  a  bed  of 
Heliotropes. 

The  Amaranthus  grew  readily,  and  promised  well  at  first. 
I  kept  it  longer  in  close  heat.  I  hardened  it  off  as  gradually 
as  I  could,  but  the  leaves  turned  yellow  at  the  base,  and  then 
dropped-off  in  a  truly  melancholy  way.  Those  plants  only 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  close  cold  frame,  and  constantly 
supplied  with  liquid  manure,  are  doing  well. — S.  L.  J., 
Cornwall, 


STRAWBEERIES  IN  FRANCE. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  to  express  his  opinion, 
if  that  opinion  fall  not  in  with  the  notions  of  exhibitors ;  and 
fortunate  for  him  if,  by  a  long  course  of  no  gentle  application 
of  abuse,  his  skin  becomes  rhinoceros-like,  so  that  trifles  do 
not  worry  him.  The  first  place  for  experiencing  the  "pleasures 
of  abuse"  I  give  to  the  office  of  a  judge,  the  second  to  the 
reporter  of  a  flower  show.  If  one  happens  to  say  that  Mr. 
A's  Grapes  were  superb,  and  Mr.  B's  magnificent,  and  Mr. 
C*s  excellent,  even  then  the  superlatives  are  measured  out 
carefrilly ;  and  if  one  be  not  as  expressive  as  the  other,  but 
if  Mr.  D.*s  are  said  to  be  wanting  in  flavour  or  colour, 
immediately  all  the  "  quills  of  the  fretftd  porcupine  "  are 
protruded,  and  a  great  injury  supposed  to  be  done.  Surely, 
the  least  thing  one  might  expect  is  that  credit  would  be 
given  for  fair  intentions,  even*  though  one  were  set  down 
as  an  ignoramus.  And  so  M.  Ferdinand  Gloede  attacks  me 
for  what  I  said  about  his  Strawberries ;  and,  if  I  understand 
his  charges,  they  are  these  : — 

1.  That  I  had  some  sinister  motive  in  repi*esenting  his 
Strawberries  as  inferior. 

2.  That  they  were  excellent,  or  they  would  not  have 
'>btained  a  first  prize. 

?.  That  the  reason  that  they  were  not  first-rate  was 
*/<icause  the  Exhibition  took  place  at  a  bad  time  for  his 
plants. 

1.  As  to  this  charge,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  it 

neans.     I  do  not  know  an3rthing  of  M.  Gloede  personally. 

i  only  know  that  he  has  written  on  the  Strawberry  so 

strongly  that  I  was  led,  when  I  saw  his  name,  to  expect 

Qduch.    He  is  tt'^  correspondent  of  a  p'entleman  whom  I 


misrepresenting  what  I  saw.  It  could  not  be  becaose  h( 
was  a  Frenchman,  as  I  think  your  readers  pretty  well  knoi 
by  this  time  that  I  have  ever  desired  to  say  what  good  '. 
could  of  our  neighbours,  of  whom,  indeed,  I  am  by  desoen 
one. 

2.  As  to  the  second  charge,  I  can  only  say  that  he  had,  if  \ 
recollect  rightly,  no  competitor,  and  that  there  was  not  i 
bit  of  fruit  at  the  Show  that  would  have  gained  a  fifth  pri« 
at  our  metropolitan  exhibitions. 

3.  As  to  my  possessing  no  knowledge  of  practical  garden- 
ing,  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  is  meant.  I  certainly  do  nd 
go  out  for  a  day's  work,  nor  do  I  often  take  the  spade  in  mj 
hand ;  but  I  do  claim  to  knowing  a  little  about  even  Straw- 
berries, and  perhaps  if  I  had  said  M.  Gloede's  were  admirable^ 
my  practical  gardening  would  not  have  been  called  in  ques* 
tion.  I  did  not  pretend  to  know  all  about  "  practical  gar- 
dening"  in  France,  nor  the  climate  of  Les  Sablons.  I 
spoke  of  the  Strawberries  as  I  saw  them ;  and  that  my  judg- 
ment was  tolerably  correct  is  evident,  I  think,  from  M. 
Gloede's  own  showing,  or  else  why  endeavour  to  explain 
that  the  time  was  a  bad  one  for  him  ? 

I  have  thus  disposed  of  M.  Gloede's  critique,  and  would 
strongly  urge  him  not  to  look  for  bad  motives  where  none 
are  intended,  and  to  believe  that  if  criticism  is  adverse  it 
may  at  the  same  time  be  impartiaL — D.,  Deal. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ROSES  IN   POTS. 

SECOND   SEASON. 

I  F&EFEB  potting  in  this  way  : — Having  placed  my  com* 
post  on  the  potting-board,  I  procure  a  quantity  of  turves  as 
they  are  brought  in  from  the  field,  and  very  rough,  pret<7 
dry,  well  decomposed  cowdung.  The  pots  being  drained^ 
and  on  the  potting-board,  I  toMr  off  one  or  two  ho^  pieces 
of  the  turf,  and  put  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot  on  the 
drainage,  top  downwards.  .  In  general  this  will  be  of  sulB- 
dent  height  for  the  ball  of  the  plant  to  rest  upon ;  if  not 
quite  high  enough,  I  put  in  a  little  of  the  mixed  material 
to  raise  it  to  the  required  height ;  next,  tear  off  pieces^  of ^ 
turf,  6  or  7  inches  long,  and  2  or  3  inches  mde,  and  as  many 
thick ;  about  four  such  pieces  should  be  crammed  in  between 
the  ball  and  the  side  of  the  pots  perpendicularly.  Between 
this,  place  large  pieces  of  rough  cowdung,  nearly  equivalent 
in  bulk  to  the  size  of  the  loam,  and .  fill  up  all  crevices  and 
cavities  with  the  mixed  compost,  finishing  off  with  the  same, 
and  making  the  whole  quite  fign.  During  the  operations, 
care  is  required  not  to  leave  any  cavities  between  the  mould 
and  pot,  but  to  fill  all  up  compactly.  This  is  to  be  the  treat- 
ment of  the  strong-growing  varieties.  The  Teas,  Chinas, 
&c.,  may  be  potted  iii  a  similar  way,  except  leaving  out  a 
portion  of  the  rough  cowduug,  and  using  more  of  the  mixed 
material  in  its  place. 

This  manner  of  potting  may  appear  strange  to  some ;  but 
if  such  persons  will  give  the  after-treatment  I  shaU  now 
describe,  the  beauty  of  the  plants  in  tjtie  following  season 
will  be  to  them  equally  novel.  The  g);eat  use  of  this  rough 
potting  during  the  following  season  Si  growth,  will  be  ap- 
parent, allowing,  as  it  will,  water,  whether  soft,  or  liquid 
manure,  to  pass  freely  through,  and  the  air  to  act  upon  the 
roots. 

The  plants  ought  now  (September),  to  be  properly  trained 
— those  intended  for  climbers,  such  as  the  Hybrid  Chinas, 
Hybrid  Bourbons,  and  strong-growing  Noisettes,  round  neat 
stakes,  3  to  4  feet  high.  If  these  had  been  thinned  during 
the  previous,  summer,  they  will  now  require  little  or  no 
pruning,  but  merely  to  have  their  branches  tied  neatly  and 
regularly  round,  shortening  the  extreme  points.  Any  very 
strong-growing  Perpetual  or  other  summer  Roses,  may  be 
trained  in  a  pyi-amidal  foim,  by  placing  stakes  round  the 
side  of  the  pots,  and  making  them  meet  at  from  2  to  2^  feet 
high,  passing  a  hoop  round  them  at  about  1^  foot  from  the 
pot ;  the  branches  must  be  tied  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pd^ 
and  round  the  stakes  up  to  the  sunmait,  bearing  in  mind  to 
keep  the  branches  well  down,  as  there  will  no  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  top  the  following  spring.  These,  like  the 
others,  do  not  require  much  pruning;  thinning-out  whese 
crowded^  shortening  where  too  long,  and  regulating  the 
branches,  will  be  enough.  This  applies  also  to  tiie  less  zoboflt 
Hybr^'  T-'^Det^'pis,  Bourbons,  Chinas,  Teas,  Ac;  the  pianti 
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Wag  all  yonng,  the  wood  thinned  oat  and  stopped  when 
■agNMUT,  dming  the  previoiu  summer,  the;  onl;  require 
lo  ht  property  tmined,  with  a,  little  Bhortening.  All  the 
Amm  I  am  DOW  speaking  of,  ore  beet  suit^  for  bush 
SoHi.  and  in  training,  the  branches  mnet  be  tied  well  down 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot  sJl  round ;  aay  branches  in  the  centre 
rf  the  plant  can  be  tied  down  to  the  lowest  branchee,  bnt 
not  in  too  doee  or  crowded  a  manner.  I  am  aware  some 
b(t-iat«  growers  recommend  pruning  many  of  these  hard 
in,  at  this  stage  of  giOTrth ;  in  this  I  can  see  no  advantage, 
u  Uie  jdanta,  nndcr  proper  treatment,  will  be  full  of  young 
wood,  and  to  prune  them  hard  would  spoil  the  blooui,  AU 
tbat  I  find  necesaarj  is  to  thin  out  where  over-crowded,  to 
diorten  where  too  long,  and  to  properly  regulate  and  tiu- 
ont  the  blanches. 

The  plants  will  now  require  to  be  placed  in  their  winter 
Untation,  and  nothing  is  better  than  a  cold  pit  facing  the 
■  wttth,  the  lights  being  at  a  very  acute  angle,  in  order  to 
citch  every  ray  of  light  and  sun.  Let  the  plants  be  placed 
iman  inverted  poti^,  us  clrae  to  the  gl&ss  as  possible,  keeping 
ins.  delicate  varieties,  as  the  Teaa,  Chinas,  kc.,  at  one  end 
ti;  themselves.  Iieave  the  lights  off  night  and  day  during 
autumn,  except  in  case  of  rains,  from  which  they  must  b« 
WTopuIonsly  protected.  During  the  winter  the  lights  must 
be  (^aU  day  in  settled  weather,  and  tilted  up  by  night  to 

■How  a  drenlation  of  air  among  the 

phntB,  shutting  close  only  in  case 

offeiysevere&ostsand  weti  slight 

toBte  are  not  injurious.     Through 

the  winter  they  require  little  or  no 

»»ter.    I  have  had  them  a  month 

vr  two  without  a  drop,  and  it  should 

be  given  only  when  the  mould  is 

WiJ  dry  1  the  great  point  of  winter 

treatment  bein^  to  protect   the 

■"™   ~'"    ♦"    give    very 

ilow  them 


eof  a 


About  the  end  of  Februaiy, 
nany  of  the  Porpetuals,  Bourbons, 
Wlss.  Teas,  tc,  will  commence 
ETcnring,  and  the  slight  protection 
■hich  they  have  will  facilitate  this. 
Aboatthistime  they  should  receive 
asnrfiKingofrottencowdung.irom 
Ij  to  2  inches  in  depth,  taking  out 
ft  portion  of  the  mould  to  make 
rcrai  for  it,  particolarly  by  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  If  it  is  deBire<ltohave 
a  portion  of  the  plants  in  bloom 
early,  the  end  of  February  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  to  remove  them  into  a 
*anu  greenhouse — a  span-roofed 

Iionse  is  the  best ;   and  here  the  v.cte  Coi 

IilantB  will  progress  rapidly,   and 

eoiQe  early  into  bloom.  But  I  will  leave  this  structure  ilud 
wtum  to  their  present  quarters,  and  bloom  them  there.  As 
the  plants  progress  in  growth  they  must  be  freijuently  looked 
<™er,  tying  the  lower  branches  of  all  down  to  the  riiu  of  the 
[xit>  and  the  other  branches  of  the  dwarf  Roses  neatly  and 
'''EUlarly  dowu  to  them,  but  not  leaving  the  centre  open  or 
W.  The  pyramidal  plants  should  Im  trained  regiUarly 
6(an  the  rims  round  the  sticks  to  the  summit,  and  the 
jKnihers  in  a  similar  way  ;  they  should  also  be  turned  round 
■  the  pit  once  or  twice  a^week,  that  they  may  not  get  one- 


-— ».;  the  young  shoots  being  extremely  soft,  the  cold 
■Bah  winda  of  March  would  be  very  injuiioue  to  them,  and 
™nthe8e  they  must  be  protected,  giving  air  iit  that  side  of 
*t  pit  &aiu  which  the  wind  cannot  beat  upon  the  plants. 
g  night  they  should  be  shut  close  to  avoid  spring  frosts — 
*■■«  ahght  froste  being  more  iigurious  when  tlie  plants  are 
■Jfc  odvonoed  than  12"  to  15°  would  be  in  the  depth  of 
^Uor.  I  have  even  found  it  necessary  to  well  mat  the  pit 
K.  the  Teas  and  Chinas  were,  in  March,  when  severe 
>  were  expected,  and  the  plants  appeared  liable  to  be 
"   « thing  not  un&equent  at  that  season.  Alternations 


seen  large  branches  and  whole  plants  of  Tea  Gmes  die  off: 

hence  the  great  care  necessaiy  to  protect  them  from  frost 
and  cold.     At  the  same  time,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost 

of  removing  the  lights  irom  the  whole  collection  every  fine 
day,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  that  the  shoots  nw; 
not  be  weak  or  drawn ;  tjiey  should  be  exposed  to  all  the 
light,  and  to  soft  rains,  which  are  verj-  beneficial,  protecting 
them  from  cold  or  heavy  rains. 

By  the  middle  of  April  all  danger  frvm  severe  night  frosts 
being  past,  they  should  have  iiii-  all  the  night,  by  tilting  up 
the  hghts  at  the  back,  and  kcvping  the  lights  off  as  mnch 
as  possible  by  day  ;  followini;  this  up  to  the  middle  of  May, 
when  many  will  be  coming  into  bloom.     By  the  beginninif 
'  of  May  the  pots  may  lie   removed  irom  under  the  plants, 
and  they  set  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  provided  it  is  not  too 
i  far  from  the  gloss — not  more  than  9  inches.     From  the  end 
of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  and  later,  till  the  blooming  of 
the  last  plants,  the  pits  should  be  sprijikled  every  fine  day, 
I  morning  and  evening,  aroimd  the  sides,  on  the  ground,  and 
over  the  foliage  of  the  plants  until  the  blooms  begin  to  open, 
I  when  it  should  be  discontinued.     It  should  be  performed 
I  with  a  very  fine  rose-pot,  oi-  a  syringe.    The  foliage,  under 
I  this  treatment,  will  be  reniai'kably  clean  and  healthy.     In 
I  wot  or  cold  weather  this  must  not  be  performed,  as  mildew 
i  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence.     After  my  planta  had 
been   top-dressed  in    the   spring, 
and    when   commencing    growth, 
they  I'eceived  a  watering  of  liquid 
manure.     Such  waterings  are  not 
necessary   to  be   repeated  before 
T.he  end  of  three  weeks ;  and  after 
that  once  a-fortnigbt  will  be  often 
enough,  until  about  the  middle  of 
May,  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  weather  and  the  forwordnesB 
of  the  plants.    About  that  time 
ne    may  eipect   the  buds  to   be 
swelling,  and  the  liquid  manure 
may  Ije  given  once  a-week,   and 
(.ontinued  through  their  blooming ; 
u'hen  given  the  plants  should  have 
a  good  soaking,  and  at  all  inter- 
vcning  times  £rom  the  commence- 
ment  of  their  growth    in    eaily 
spring  to  the  end  of  their  bloom- 
ing, soft  water  jnust  be  used. 

All  strong  i^tery  slioots  as  thej 
!:iake  theic  appearance  should  have 
tiieir  eiti'eme  points  pinched  out 
when  C  inches  long,  and  through 
:he  whole  season  of  growth  con- 
tinual attention  is  necessary  to 
tying,  training,  and  taking  off  the 
[>e  d'ilri!i<.  iiuokers  of  worked  plants  as  soon 

as  they  appear.  Prom  the  com. 
moncement  cf  liieir  glov.t'j  to  the  end  of  the  blooming  time,  ' 
as  soon  as  th.e  leiLst  sign  of  green  fly  is  visible,  they  must  be 
fiimigated.  Caterpillars  in  the  leaves  and  buds  during 
growtli  should  also  be  looked  closely  after.  If  the  weather 
is  fine  about  the  middle  of  May,  a  little  shade  may  bo 
given  for  a  few  hours  each  day  with  thin  gauze,  as  the 
buds  by  tliis  ti:iie  wilt  be  swelling.  On  the  opening  of  the 
blossoms  the  plants  should  he  moved  into  a  cold  north 
house,  i.nd  tept  rather  close  and  shaded,  wliere  they  will 
'bloom  finely;  u  cold  pit  facing  the  north  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  but  in  this  situation  they  cannot  be  seen  to 
advantage. 

The  Koses  having  bloomed,  aU  dead  flowers  should  bo  cut 
off,  and  the  plants  placed  back  in  the  pit  from  whence  they 
were  taken  j'  here  they  may  have  plenty  of  air  and  light, 
and  may  remain  until  they  li»ve  perfected  their  growth, 
during  which  time  they  may  have  hquid  manure  about  once 
a-fortnight.     Alter  completing  their  growth,  let  them  be 

E laced  out-doors  in  on  open  airy  situation,  any  straggling 
looms  or  suckers  that  may  tje  pi'oducsd  being  cut  off.  The 
plants  may  remain  out  of  doors  nntil  the  end  of  September, 
when  they  will  require  fresh  potting.  This  may  be  performed 
in  the  some  way  as  the  potting  in  the  preceding  season, 
except  that  the  balls  may  be  reduced  a  little  more,  and  the 
plants  being  old  will  require  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  to  b« 
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cnt  oat,  and  the  joong  wood  ahortened.  thiimed,  tied  do  wn 
fttid  tasiaed  as  befow, — (J.  Sahi^  Durdham  Dwm  N  ttriery 
Srittol,  in  Oardmitr^  Magatnu  (^f  B^hny.) 


BIiOOMSBUBY  WOEKINGMEN'S  FLOWEB 
SHOW. 

Tkib  took  place  on  WednsBday  last.  There  w«b  a 
o^mdoue  tent  between  60  and  70  feet  long  and  about  40 
feet  broad,  with  the  plants  arranged  on  four  lines  of  tables, 
one  on  each  side  and  a  double  line  down  the  middle.  There 
were  between  200  and  300  eihibitOTs,  and  between  400  and 
500  plants  enteied  tor  competition.  Altogether  there  were 
more  than  500  plants,  as  aotne  were  sent  which  conld  not 

The  largeat  class  was  the  one  confined  to  the  densest 
diatrict  in  the  pariah,  where  the  first  Show  was  held,  and 
which  has  kept  the  lead  ever  sinoe.  There  were  sii  classes 
in  lUl— four  for  aduMa  and  two  for  the  children  at  the  sehools. 
In  every  class  were  offered  prizes  for  Fuchsias,  Geraniiuna, 
and  Anniiala,  three  priies  for  each  in  each  class,  the  highest 
being  lOi.  for  adulta  and  Si.  for  children. 

At  the  last  Show  (1861)  decidedly  the  best  plants  were 
shown  bj  the  serrants.  It  ia  worth  notice  that  the  same 
serrant  gained  all  thiee  first  prizes  at  thia  Show,  and,  in  the 
classes  for  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  with  the  vejy  same 
^aiits  a£  those  with  which  she  rained  prizes  two  years  ago. 
This,  at  leaet,  shows  how  well  plants  con  be  kept  in  an  area 
for  a  long  period. 

In  the  plants  which  competed  with  hers  were  much  more 
recent  introductions  into  the  parish.  There  is  one  thing 
connected  with  the  Show  which  should  not  occur,  and  that 
is  that  niunbers  of  people  who  liave  phuWs  do  not  enter 
them  for  the  prizes.  If  only  half  the  plant*  in  the  pariah 
were  entered  the  Show  would  be  twice  as  eitenaiye. 

One  man  sent  some  Te(j  good  specimens  of  Dahliaa  grown 
in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  paiiah,  to  which  w««  giTen 
an  eitra  prize.  Mr.  W.  Sowerby  was  Judge  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  his  pains,  of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  grumblmg. 

The  Timet  made  a  miat^e  in  saying  that  the  miniature 
treea  were  shown  by  the  school  childrCTi.  They  were  ^aced 
between  their  classes,  but  were  lent  by  some  ladies  of  the 
pariah ;  and  Miss  Twining  lent  a  small  Palm  which  she  bad 
4ienelf  raised  in  a  small  pot. 

The  Telegraph  made  one  very  tine  remark— that  thoee 
who  seemed  to  know  leaat  of  what  was  going  on  were  the 
poor_  people  themselves.     There  seems  t«  be  no  means  of 

Lord  Shafteaburj-  gave  away  the  prizes  reiy  judicioualy, 
but  in  his  speech  made  a  miatalie,  wliicb  it  must  be  supposed 
he  had  no  means  of  knowing  waa  a  mistake,  in  lauding 
JCr.  Bayley  the  Kector  in  connection  with  the  Show,  whOe 
he  has  not  taken  five  minutes  tiouble  about  it;  and  Mr. 
Pades  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Boeanquet,  who  hare  had  all  the 
trouble,  did  not  get  one  word  of  acknowledgment  even  from 
Mr.  Bayley. 

Between  2000  and  3000  people  were  present,  and  alto- 
gather  it  was  a.  gay  day  for  Bloomsbury.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Square,  whom  there  was  such  difficulty  in  inducing  to 
give  the  use  of  the  gardens,  were  delighted.  Many  prizes 
for  annuala  were  not  awarded. 


WiiQHT  or  Fbxhcb  Fbvit. — At  an  exhibition  last  autumn 
at  Chartres,  in  France,  the  fn^owing  are  the  weights  of  some 
of  the  fruits — Pears  and  Apples,  We  have  reduoed  the 
French  weights  to  decimals  of  pounds,  but  we  give  the 
French  weights  also.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  some  ol 
oar  readers  to  note  that  a  kilogramme  equals  2.20i7  pounde 
t.Tcardupois ;  1000  grammes  equal  1  kilogramme.  The 
r^hta  are  remaill»>le,  but  Belle  Angevine,  or  Uvedale'c 
^t.  Qermain,  has  been  produced  of  a  much  larger  eiie  in  this 
ountry.  The  specimen  exhibited  at  the  St.  James's  H^ 
dk.  - !,  "J-'vembor,  18S8,  weighing  5  lb.  15  ozs. 

FEABB.                               Onmr  ftiiindt. 

>.»h.  ..rlH,  &M.  I>*biHiC,daCeRwt  (Lolnt) !.«&.  UI 


le£u>e  Bdk,  k  K.  Biiird.'d^  Cb'ite'u^'nii" 

Lnt  Oenniis,  k  M.CoBrbe,  de  NonnMs-Xc 

B  Vlclorl*.  iN.  HsmOT,  diCbltesBdim    . 
■  ■(.  dsl^tln       — 
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talle  urn  Ktiaa,  k  U.  d*  I^diui 


le  Beiertmi    . 
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kmChrMlead'Ai...,  .. ._       

Son  Chretien  Tare,  k  M.  de  Bjnlnj ... 
Sod  Chrf  tlto  d'Eipanie,  k  M.  de  Boil 
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[I-  de  Ke),  k  H.  GriKi 
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iSOTES  FROM  AN  INDIAN  BAILWA5 
Tax  only  fruits  which  I  have  tasted  as  yet  ai 
oative  Gooseberry  (Fhysalis  peruviana)  uid  Gnavas. 
Former  I  like  very  much,  the  latter  not  at  all,  though 
jelly  is  first-iate.  During  the  rains  is  the  tinie  for  the  ' 
Irnits,  so  that  I  hope  soon  to  write  to  you  my  id 
Ifangeea.  &c. 

Ton  adk;  "  What  do  you  live  upon  V "  Moorgies  ( 
itutks,  and  guinea  fowls — guinea  fowls,  ducks,  and  nu 
SiKj  after  day,  week  after  week ;  the  only  addi^on  b 
bit  of  mntton,  certainly  not  oftener  than  once  a-forl 
for  though  we  have  a  mutton-olub,  we  cannot  get  any 
to  snpp^  the  place  of  those  we  kill,  eo  that  we  ar 
stingj  about  diminishing  our  stock.  We  live  upon  f 
for  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  until  we  are  h 
tired  of  it,  and  then  soma  one  ventures  to  suggeat. 
it  time  to  have  a  bit  of  mutton  ?  "  Every  one  says  Hu 
think  it  would  be  a  pleasant  chance,  so  next  day  oui 
of  sheep  is  diminished  by  one.  After  this  piece  of 
vagance  we  ^tum  again  to  our  moorgie  diet,  until  in 
another  fortnight  some  one  else  is  i-ash  enough  to 
another  very  seductive  remark  about  mutton  being 

The  Moorgiea  may  be  imagined  as  like  a  fattened  i 
without  a  tail.  These  are  called  "  chotaJi  wallahs" 
fellows),  and  are  used  for  curry.  Though  called  "  d 
they  never  become  larger,  e^.d  they  lay  eggs  no  bigg* 
a  pigeon's.  The  "burra  wallahs  "  (large  fellowa),  an 
the  size  of  a  small  game  hen  ;  evidently  of  a  different  i 
to  the  others.  Our  game  hens  in  England  are  mo 
them,  and  small  bantsnis  are  somewhat  like  the  "  <du 
They  have  neither  crests  on  their  heads  nor  featl 
their  feet.  When  the  engineers  first  came  here  tb« 
to  buy  more  than  twenty  for  a  rupee  (Zs.),  but  i 
should  think  it  very  good  to  have  sirteen  for  the  saz 
if  they  were  all  large. 

Ton  ask  what  chupatties  are,  of  which  so  morfi  w 
during  the  Sep<^  mutiny ;  and,  curiooely  enov^, 
vexyday  on  which  I  answer  the  question  I  hawe  e 
piece  of  bi«ad — I  may  say  the  first  pieoe  dming  t 
five  months,  and  a  very  pleasant  ofaange  it  is  too.  f 
a  native  who  understaads  m>fcviiy  it  just  oone  Akmb 
bad,  to  that  I  hope  we  shall  contamo  to  ham  that  In 
iiqne  taroe.     I  say   "I  hope"  l»»o«iu«  tfteoe  i4tt  ' 
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(bread  fellows)  are  very  independent  bein^t:,  and  he  may 
pMk-up  his  things,  and  be  off  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Bnt  this  does  not  tell  what  chupatties  are.  Fancy  to 
yonztelf  a  piece  of  bn^^-n-bread  dough  I'olled  to  about  a 
qnarterof  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  just  warmed  through  so 
UAt  the  outside  is  dry — not  ciisp — and  when  yon  know, 
betides,  that  these  things  are  about  8  inches  in  diameter, 
ladperfec^  fla.bby,  you  can  then  picture  to  yourself  '* chu- 
ptttin."  ^ey  are  our  substitute  for  broad  in  the  jungle, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  one  gets  accustomed  to  them, 
though  even  a  poor  pei'son  in  England  would  scarcely  look 
at  them,  much  less  eat  them.  They  art*  n<:»t  unwholesome 
ae  you  may  conclude,  for  the  extreme  coarseness  of  the 
fioor  prevents  them  being  so  sodden  as  they  would  be  if 
made  of  the  finest  floui',  such  as  at  home  is  used  for  bread. 

TTie  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  garden  hei-e  are  the 
same  as  in  England,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  fine.  Cauli- 
flower and  BiioccoK  do  not  grow  well,  and,  indeed,  duiiuK 
this  hot  season,  with  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  114  , 
the  only  kinds  of  vegetables  we  can  obtain  are  Potatoes, 
a  native  Bean  resembling  Dwai-f  Ki^lney  Beans,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons. 

They  are  all  grown  with  a  little  bund  (bank)  round  each 
bed,  to  retain  the  water  about  them  with  which  they  are 
inigated  every  day  from  a  well,  whence  two  bullocks  are 
incessantly  raising  water,  which  is  conduct e<l  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  garden  by  small  channels  on  raised  banks. 

It  is  a  very  bad  time  of  the  year  (3Iay)  to  write  about 
gardening,  but  I  will  give  a  sketch  and  fuller  details?  here- 
after.— A  Civil  Engineer. 


BOYAL   HOKTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Flosal  CoMifiTTEE,  JuLY  IsT. — The  following  new  or 
nre  plants,  the  names  and  awarcls  of  which  were  omitted  in 
cor  last  report,  were  exhibited  in  the  Society's  garden  in  the 
lUrd  and  last  great  Exhibition,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
floral  Sub-committee. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  sent  several  new  plants.  Among 
them  Bomaria  mnltiflora,  a  showy  climbing  greenhouse 
poeniai — first-class  certificate ;  Pteris  serrulata  cristata,  a 
udal  and  ornamental  Fern,  suited  for  a  glass  Fern  case — 
fint-class  certificate ;  Acrophonis  affinis.  from  Borneo,  a 
Qteftil  Fern  for  baskets — second-class  certificate;  Cattleya 
Adandi-Loddigesii,  a  hybrid  Oi'chid  luised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  a  very  interesting  plant,  with  i-ose-coloured  sepals 
spotted  with  crimson — first-class  certificate  ;  Dict^'ogramma 
JBiKmica,  a  Japanese  Fern  with  fronds  from  2  to  3  feet  long — 
flnt-dasa  certificate ;  Ligustrum  foliis  variegatis,  a  dwarf 
Bhrab  with  pale  yellow  variegated  foliage— commended ; 
Aaplenimn  consimile,  a  Chilian  Fevn — commended. 

Sir.  Frost,  gai-dener  to  Lady  Gi*enville,  Dropmore,  sent  a 
liybrid  Stalice  Frostii,  an  ornamental  plant  with  i-iclily 
coloured  flowers — second-class  certificate. 

Xr.  BuU,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Ouvii'anclra  fenestralis,  u  i*are 
iqoatic  plant  with  net-like  foliage,  and  producing  a  forked 
■pke  of  small  white  flowei-s— commended  ;  Aniucaria  Rulei, 
Kedlings  of  a  new  Cale<lonian  Conifer — see«.»nd-claes  ceiiifi- 
cat^. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  exhibite<l  many  speei- 
fiwos  of  their  valuable  collection  of  Ferns,  tuuong  them 
^^adiomaiies  scandens,  a  beautifiil  West-Indian  Fern,  re- 
Mrkable  for  its  drooping  fronds — first-class  •  certificate ; 
^pnenophyllum  valvatum,  another  drooping  Fern — first- 
JMii  certificate;  Trichomanes  Kaulfussii — second-class  cer- 
tiiaato ;  Lindssea  stricta,  a  pale  green  Fern  resembling  a 
fcidenhair  ^  commended ;  Trichomanes  alatum  —  com- 
IMBded;  Trichomanes  floribundum— commended;  Adiantum 
ftiaabroghtii,  a  very  handsome  and  ornamental  Maiden- 
hth,  Ifessra.  Backhouse  also  received  a  special  certificate 
te  their  very  valuable  and  rare  collection  of  Ferns. 

Xer.  J.  G.  C.  Fussell,  the  Chantry,  Frome,  sent  a  veiy 

specimen  of  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  a  seedling 

oi  the  Golden  Fern— commended ;  also  Llavea  eordi- 

%  fine  Fern,  but  rarely  exhibited — special  certificate. 

Staodiah,  Bagahot,  sent  several  new  plants,  among 

Qneieiia  apedea  with   curiouBly-developed  foliage — 

Aq>lftiiium   elegantulum,   an    elegant    dwarf* 

,  iribklL  appaiya  hudy  and  suitaJt>le  for  the  Fern  case — 


first-class  certificate;  SelagineDa  involvms,  very  beautiful, 
forming  a  distinct  compact  plant,  and  producing  its  bright 
green  branches  round  a  centre— second-class  certificate; 
Woodsia  polystichoides  Veitchii,  a  dwarf  Japanese  Fern, 
very  distinct  from  all  other  Woodsias — second-class  certifi- 
cate ;  Funkia  species,  a  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  bearing 
drooping  French- white  flowers  —  second-class  certificate; 
Quercus  species,  a  fine  broad-leaved  Oak  —  second-class 
certificate. 

Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  C.  Leach,  Esq.,  Clapham,  sent 
Disa  grandifiora  superba,  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
Disa  grandifi9ra  eidiibited  in  1861,  the  colour  being  much 
brighter  and  deeper :  hence  its  additional  title  superba— 
second-class  certificate. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  Wellington  Boad,  had  a  veiy 
distinctly-variegated  Primula  sinensis,  with  deep  green 
foliage,  strongly  mai'ked  with  yellowish  stripes — commended. 

Messrs.  A.  Henderson,  Pine  Apple  Place,  had  Gardenia 
floiida  variegata,  leaves  boldly  margined  with  pale  yellow ; 
a  Japanese  plant — commended. 

Floral  Committee,  July  7th. — A  Meeting  of  this  Com- 
mittee was  held  in  the  right-hand  upper  terrace  of  the  con- 
servatory this  day. 

Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  sent  two  boxes  containing  thirty 
vaiieties  of  new  Hoses.  A  more  magnificent  collection  was 
never  exhibited ;  they  were  shown  in  threes,  and  for  size  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  could  not  be  surpasse<l.  The  Society's 
special  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  collection.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  may  interest  the  admirers  of 
this  queen  of  flowers.  Among  them  wo  noticed — Olivier 
Delhomme,  Madame  Boutin,  Vulcan,  Charles  Lefebvre  (a  first- 
rate  fiower).  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Bobert  Fortune,  Genevieve 
BourdUIon,  Frant^oi^  Lacharme  (first-rate  flower),  John 
Hopper,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux  (a  very  superior  Kose), 
Souvenir  de  Lady  Eardley,  Madame  Julie  Daran,  Acheveque 
de  Paris,  Turenne,  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavoiir,  Mar^chal 
Vaillant,  and  Monte  Christo. 

Mr.  Perry,  Birmingham,  sent  a  very  excellent  stand  of 
twenty-four  Verbenas,  among  which  were  some  good  seed- 
lings which'  received  the  special  certiflcate.  A  seedling, 
Miwve  Queen,  a  delicate  lavender-coloured  flower,  wae  com- 
mended. Should  this  variety  bear  the  sun's  scorching  rays 
it  will  be  a  most  useftil  bedding  plant.  Among  other  good 
seedlings  were — Purity,  deep  bright  rose,  clear  eye  j  Bubens, 
good  form,  deep  crimson,  white  eye ;  Motley,  deep  rose ; 
Monarch;  and  Startler. 

In  the  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties,  we  noticed— 
Black  Prince,  Lord  Elgin,  Eeine  des  Fleurs,  L*Avenir  de 
Ballent,  Foxhunter,  Colossus,  and  Lord  Leigh,  the  three 
brightest  and  largest-trussing  scarlets.  On  this  occasion 
Foxhunter  was  decidedly  the  >jest  scarlet  exhibited,  and  a 
variety  which  should  be  extensively  cultivated. 

While  noticing  the  Verbenas,  we  must  here  mention  that 
the  Committee  this  <.lay  withdrew  the  flrst-class  certificate 
granted  18G2,  to  a  Verbena  named  Riigby  Hero,  it  proving 
to  be  on  cai*eful  examination  identical  'with  L'Avejiir  de 
Ballent. 

Messrs.  Veitch  sent  Selaginella  involvens,  and  Selaginella 
involvens  variegata,  both  of  which  received  first-class  certifi- 
cates. From  the  same  nursery  came  tliree  pots  of  Lilium 
auratum,  one  plant  ^^^th  the  flower-stems  bearing  three 
flowers  each. 

Mr.  Melville  exhibited  a  seedling  Nemophila  auriculaeflora, 
one  of  the  dark  chocolate  varieties  with  a  distinct  white 
border^— commended. 

A  seedling  Verbena.  Print'ess  of  Wales,  a  eti-iped  variety, 
was  requeste*!  to  ho  yeen  agjiin,  one  imperfo-t  truss  only 
being  sent.     This  was  a  promising  flower. 

Fruit  Committee,  July  8th. — A  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  held  at  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  Mr.  Edmonds  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Archibald  Fowler,  gardener  to  Lord  Dal- 
rymple.  Castle  Kennedy,  N.B.,  sent  fruit  of  a  largo  white 
Fig,  wliielt  appeared  to  be  Large  White  Genoa.  Mr.  Cook- 
son,  Lenton  Furs,  Nottingham,  sent  a  seedling  Strawberry 
of  the  Sir  Harry  class,  which  was  of  good  flavour  and  large 
size ;  but  not  sufficiently  superior  to  those  in  c\iltivation  to 
require  any  special  notice. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  Vines  in 
pots  in  the  forcing-pits,  and  noted  the  foUowing : — Cliasselaa 
de  Florence,  a  form  of  Royal  Muscadine,  which  soiHetimea 
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produces  berries  with  a  tinge  of  red  on  them,  but  in  other 
respects  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  old  variety. 
Chasselas  Imperialo  Pr^coce  proved  to  be  Prolific  Sweetwater. 
A  variety  sent  to  the  garden  by  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and 
marked  K,  was  found  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  early  Grape, 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Royal  Muscadine,  and  of  a  rich* 
sugary  flavour.  It  was  recommended  for  further  trial. 
Chasselas  de  Montauban  was  proved  to  be  the  same  as 
Prolific  Sweetwater ;  Minestra  is  the  same  as  Frankenthal ; 
Muscat  de  Clermont  is  Chasselas  Violet ;  La  Bruxelloise  is 
Frankenthal;  Madeleine  Royale  is  the  some  as  Chasselas 
Royal.  These  being  .all  the  varieties  at  present  ripe,  there 
the  labours  of  the  Committee  ended.  We  would  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  collection  of  Vines  in  pots, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing,  and  which  reflects  great  credit 
on  Mr.  Eyles  and  his  able  aid,  Mr.  Barron. 


WORK  FOR   THE  V^EEK. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Ply  the  fork  frequently  amongst  the  growing  crops,  and 
continue  to  manure.    Trench-up  every  piece  of  ground  as  it 
becomes  vacant,  and  plant  it  with  CaulSflower,  Broccoli,  and 
Winter  Greens.     Cabbages,  get  ready  a  patch  of  ground  for 
the  sowings  of  this  crop  to  stand  the  winter.     The  soil  to 
be  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  not  too  rich,  as  it  encourages 
a  luxuriant  growth  which  is  apt  to  make  theni  more  suscep- 
tible of  ii\iury  from  frost.     In  Coleworts  make  a  sowing  for 
the  main  spring  crop.      Capsicutns,  the  plants  to  be  kept 
watered  during  dry  weather,  and  if  mulched  with  a  little 
litter  they  will  not  require  it  so  often.     Neglect  of  watering 
or  mulching  them  now  is  frequently  the  cause  of  theu*  not 
fruiting  sufficiently  early  to  ripen  T  they  receive  but  little  | 
attention,  and,  consequently,  they  do  not  begin  to  grow  till 
the  autumn  rains  set  in.     Celery,  the  earliest-planted  will 
now  require  to  be  gone  over,  and  stripped  of  their  small 
lower  leaves  and  side  shoots ;  the  trenches  to  be  then  tho- 
roughly soaked  with  water  preidous  to  tlio  plants  being 
earthed-up,  which  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  quite  dry.     Prepare  trenches  for  a  late  crop.     Carrots, 
thin  the  late-sown  crops,  and  loosen  the  earth  between  them 
where  they  have  been  sown  in  drills.     Ihcarf  Kidney  Beans, 
a  last  sowing  to  be  made  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  the  drills 
to  be  watered  if  the  soil  is  very  dry.      Endive,  plant-out 
finally  the  strongest  from  the  early  sowings,  and  sow  also 
more  for  late  crops ;  the  small  Green-curled  is  best.     Onions, 
pull-up  the  crop  of  autumn-sowing,  lay  them  in  rows  with 
the  roots  turned  to  the  sun,  and  frequently  turn  them  until 
the  stalks  are  withered,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  storing. 
As  they  are  very  liable  to  decay  if  bruised  they  should  not 
be  thrown  about  roughly,  but  handled  carefully,  and  spread 
out  thinly — not  laid  in  heaps.     Lettuces,  sow  more,  and  keep 
up  a  good  succession  of  Radishes  and  Salads.   8piiuich,  a  good 
breadth  sown  now  in  rich  soil  will  afford  many  successive 
pickings  in  the  autumn,  and  tend  materially  to  save  the 
winter  bods  from  being  picked  before  they  become  strong. 
Tomatoes,  they  require  frequent  attention  to  cause  them  to 
ripen  their  fruit ;  the  shoots  to  be  thinned,  And  those  left  to 
be  closely  nailed  to  the  wall ;  to  be  well  watered,  and  then 
mulched. 

When  planting  Celery,   Endive,   or  any  other  culinarj* 

vegetablo,  it  is  imnecessary  to  deprive  them  of  any  portion 

of  their  leaves — indeed,  the  deprivation  is  injurious,  which 

may  bo  proved  by  trying  both  methods.     Allow  no  waste  of 

spare  or  bursted  Cabbages,  Greens,  Cauliflower  leaves  and 

stumps.  Bean  or  Pea-haulm,  or,  indeed,  any  other  garden 

article,  but  give  them  to  the  pigs,  if  any  are  kept;  and  if 

not,  they  should  at  all  times  be  trenched  at  once  into  the  soil 

as  manure,  to  assist  in  producing  the  crops  which  they  are 

well  calculated  for,  as  it  is,  to  some  extent,  returning  to  the 

<oil  what  has  )>cen  taken  from  it,  together  with  what  has 

been  obtained  from  the  atmosphere.    This  is  a  most  bene- 

-Icial  andnatiu*al  mode  of  applying  assistance  to  succeeding 

;rops.     Continue  to  dredge  the  young  Turnips,  Cabbages, 

•^nd  other  seedling  plants  with  dry  charred  dust  or  wood 

«dhe8  while  damp  early  in  the  morning.    A  ho  continue  to 

keep  a  watchful  eye   >n  the  eaterpillars  that  infest  the  Goose- 

leny,  as  they  ofbei.    nake  p^oat  havoc  e^-^v*-    ^^^  ^ime  the 


FLOWER  OABDEN. 

Attention  will  be  well  bestowed  at  this  time  upon  bedded- 
out  plants,  deficiencies  to  be  made  up,  decayed  blossoms  to 
be  removed  from  Roses,  and  the  young  wood  cleansed  trom. 
insects.  Continue  to  propagate  Pinks,  Pansies,  and  Picotees. 
Bud  Roses,  mow  and  roU  &wns,  and  follow  up  assiduously 
the  extirpation  of  weeds.  Cover  the  blooms  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  as  they  expand,  placing  cardboard  collars 
beneath  them.  Layering  may  be  commenced,  l>eginning 
with  the  grass  or  shoots  which  are  most  forward.  Look  to 
Dahlias,  thin-out  where  required,  stake,  tie,  mulch,  &c. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Espalier  Apples  and  Peal's  to  have  their  leaders  tied-io, 
the  superfiuous  spurred.  Attend  also  to  choice  Ap^es  and 
Pears  i)lanted  in  the  open  quarters^  but  not  trained.  Remove* 
superfluous  shoots,  and  tie  downwards  the  points  of  some  of 
the  strongest  shoots  to  counteract  their  luxuriant  growth. 
Attend  to  the  stopping  and  nailing  of  wall  trees  in  general. 
Remove  all  runnel's  from  Strawbenies  not  required  for 
making  fresh  plantations. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORT. 

Attend  to  the  greenhouse  plants  now  placed  out  of  doors. 
See  that  worms  do  not  effect  an  entry  into  the  pots,  and 
attend  to  the  routine  of  tying,  stopping,  and  other  details. 
The  season  hixs  now  arrived  when  those  hardwooded  sped* 
mens  which  require  a  second  shift  this  season  must  have  it 
without  delay,  at  least  before  the  end  of  the  month,  so  that 
the  pots  become  well  stocked  with  roots  before  the  autumn. 
Bo  guided  in  shifting  by  the  strength  of  the  plants.  If 
growing  robustly  a  lil>eral  shift  to  bo  given ;  but  if  not,  a 
smaller  one  must  suffice.  All  plants  which  have  done 
blooming  to  be  cut-in,  preparatory  to  starting  for  new 
gfrov^'th ;  the  decayed  flowers  and  sced-x)ods  to  be  removed 
before  they  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  plants  by  perfecting 
their  seeds.  Many  of  the  stove  plants  in  some  places  will 
be  now  occupying  these  houses  while  the  regular  tenants  toe 
in  the  open  air ;  but  as  many  greenhouse  plants,  such  as 
Eriostemons,  Boronij^s  of  various  kinds,  and  other  New 
HoUand  plants  require  the  assistance  of  a  little  heat  to 
insure  their  luaking  a  good  growth,  they  may  be  kept  in 
the  house  with  the  stove  plants,  regulating  the  temperature 
so  as  to  be  agreeable  to  all  the  inmates.  Keep  a  moist 
atmosphere,  especially  towards  the  evening,  and  shut  up  fer 
an  hour  or  two  aljout  the  time  the  sun  leaves  the  house. 

STOVE. 

As  many  of  the  principal  plants  of  this  house  will  now  be 
in  the  conservatory-  or  greenhouse,  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
their  absence  to  encourage  the  others  for  wintor-blooming, 
especially  such  as  Justicias,  Begonias,  Aphelandras,  Eimn- 
themums,  Clcrodendi'ons,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Lucalia  gra- 
tissima,  Torenia  asiatica,  Pentas  camea,  &c.  A  batch  of 
Achimenes  picta  and  Gesnera  zebrina  to  be  started  for  the 
same  purpose.  Maintain  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  with 
plenty  of  air,  and  guard  against  insects.  Where  a  house  or 
pit  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  Azaleas  this  will  be  a  suitable 
situation  for  them,  but  they  are  better  by  themselves. 

W.  KSANS. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Much  as  last  week.  Made  the  most  of  the  little  'water 
we  could  command  to  keep  Peas,  Beans^  Lettuces,  Turn^s, 
growing  and  crisp,  and  shading  a  little  to  break  the  force 
of  the  sun*s  i-ays.  Watered  Cauliflowers,  except  what  mm- 
nearly  fit  for  use.  Earthed-Up  the  forwardest  sucoessioBp 
leaving  a  hollow  along  the  middle  for  fiiture  waterings, 
earthed-up  chiefly  to  keep  the  water  we  gave  round 
roots.  Instead  of  taking  the  remains  of  the  CanliflowerB 
the  i*ubbish-heap  as  usual,  will  most  likely  strip  off  all  tli^ 
leaves,  and  lay  them  along  the  sides  of  the  advancing  dCfgrn^ 
to  shade  the  ground  and  keep  the  moisture  in. 

Never  have  we  witnessed  such  glorious  weather  for  nB-" 
curing  the  haycrops  in  first-rate  condition ;  and  notwiU^'' 
standing  the  drought.  Turnips  that  are  preti7  forward  i^ 
the  fiel<U  are  looking  welL  All  cereals  that  we  nare  notioe^ 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  little  patd^Bari^^  '^'^ 
from  their  beautiAil  appearance  enough  to  ffll  ereoy 
with  g^titude.'    It  is  only  in  gardens,  where  the 
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•apply  is  a  very  serious  consideration,  that  such  glorious 
dfli^  and  bright  suns  bring  with  them  any  feeling  of  anxiety 
mud  Alarm.  This  great  water  question  has  for-a  long  time 
been  like  a  coil  of  ropes  round  our  legs,  impeding  freedom 
of  action.  If  a  bit  of  en^y  should  ever  enter  and  find  ^  short 
raetxiig-place  in  our  mind,  it  would  be  finom  seeing  a  garden 
where  water  in  abundance  waa  ever  present,  and  where,  by 
tlie  mere  placing  a  pipe  on  a  tap,  quarters  of  Strawberries 
and  vegetables  might  )>e  flooded  at  will.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  comparison  made  between  such  a  place  and  another 
in  which  water  must  be  dribbled  out  as  if  it  were  wine. 
The  practical  deduction  to  draw  woidd  be  the  importance 
of  securing  such  water-supply  for  the  site  of  a  garden,  and 
the  imprudence  of  fixing  on  the  top  of  a  hill  for  a  garden, 
and  especially  if  there  was  much  done  in  the  way  of  bedding 
plants,  the  water  to  }>e  depended  on  being  merely  that  which 
can  be  caught  from  the  atmosphere. 

We  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  the  hint  the 
other  week  alx>ut  landlords  building  cottages  and  leaving 
the  tenants  to  scour  the  ditches  and  dirty  pools  by  the 
highway  for  water  Ims  so  far  told.  Entering  into  particulars 
is  out  of  the  question.  Kindly  intentioned  improvement — 
not  bitter  acrimonious  criticism  or  exposure — will  eA-er  be 


prevent  cracking,  and  in  the  second  we  would  have  deeper 
than  surface-stOTing^  of  the  soil  in  order  that  air  should  get 
to  the  roots,  that  the  roots  themselves  might  bo  multiplied, 
and  thus  the  organs  increased  for  sucking  up  the  rich 
waterings  presented  to  them.  We  have  often  seen  a  piece 
of  ground  in  Cabbages  that  had  become  case-hardened  in 
April  or  earlier  wonderfully  improved  in  its  appearance  in 
twenty-four  hours  merely  from  deep  surface-stirring,  say 
3  or  4  or  more  inches  deep — a  very  dili'erent  thing  as  respects 
roots  and  air  from  mere  surfEice-scratching  with  a  Dutch 
hoe,  (Lc,  though  that,  too,  has  its  uses  and  advantages. 
By  such  means  the  air  is  admitted,  to  efi'ect  mechanical  and 
chemical  combinations  with  the  materials  in  the  soil;  but 
the  great  effect  upon  the  Cabbages  is  not  produced  so  mudi 
by  letting  heat  in  and  moisture  out  as  our  correspondent, 
by  her  reasoning,  might  suppose,  as  by  quite  contrary  means 
— namely,  the  keeping  the  moisture  in  and  the  heat  out. 

On  this  piinciple,  when  we  wish  to  get  a  masa  of  soil  as 
much  heated  as  possible  by  the  sun's  rays,  we  would  have 
the  soil  firm  and  the  exposed  surface  smooth  and  level  rather 
than  I'ough.  Hence,  when  we  have  wished  to  obtain  very 
early  Caidiflower  under  hand-glasses,  we  have  kept  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  rather  smooth  and  firm  in  early  spring,  that 
our  motto  and  practice  in  such  matters."  We  are  well  aware  !  the  great  stimulus  of  heat  should  get  down  to  the  roots,  and 
of  what  one  curresjvondent  tells  us,  "  that  many  landlords  '  then  as  the  leaves  began  to  shade  the  ground  and  we  could 
would  be  hori-ified  at  such  a  state  of  things,  which  exists  I  receive  little  help  from  direct  absorption  and  conduction  of 
solely  from  their  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  from  no  want  sun  heat,  we  have  then  stirred  tlie  soil  for  the  purposes 
of  kindly  sympathy.'*  Then  would  it  not  be  gootl  policy  to  I  already  stated.  All  this  wo  should  do  on  the  simple  prin- 
try  in  a  quiet  way  to  dispel  that  ignorance  'f  Philosophers  !  ciple  that,  us  a  general  rule,  bodies  absorb,  conduct,  and 
may  debate,  and  never  settle,  how  far,  if  at  all,  himian  cha-  radiate  heat  in  proportion  to  their  density.  Thus,  if  we 
racter  is  moulded  l\v  mere  circumstances.      Simple  obser-    place  a  two-foot  rod  of  seasoned  wood  in  tl^e  fire,  we  may 


ration  tells  us  tliat  there  are  men  of  such  strength  of  deter-  '  hold  the  end  of  the  rod  witliout  feeling  any  inconvenience 
mination  as  to  rise  superior  to  all  circumstances  of  position,  '  imtil  the  i 


however  seemingly  unfavourable.  With  the  mass  of  us 
common  folks  circumstances  exert  a  most  powerful  influence. 
Look  at  that  little  girl,  who,  with  the  instinctive  love  of  the 
beautiful  so  hirgely  inlioritetl  by  woman,  is  as  nmch  or  more 
pleased  with  her  pretty  new  frock  than  the  belle  of  the 
Mll>room  is  with  her  satin  and  pearls.  Would  she  be  so 
Kkdy  to  roll  in  the  dust  and  the  mud  (though  children  may 


flame  of  the  burning  wood  comes  too  near  to  us ; 
but  if  we  place  a  similar  bar  of  iron  in  the  fire,  the  end 
which  we  grasp  would  soon  be  too  hot  for  us.  In  such  an 
experiment  the  wood  should  be  old  and  seasoned.  We 
recollect  long  ago,  when  burning  a  piece  of  green  wet  Ash 
and  holding  it  by  the  end,  It  got  so  hot  that  we  thought  we 
had  discovered  some  unkijown  heat-conducting  power  in  the 
Ash ;  but  we  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind — the  moisture  in 


even  in  outride  appearances,  effected  by  mo\-ing  a  family  .  We  come,  then,  to  two  conclusions — first,  that  firm  soil  is  by 
from  a  tumble-down  ricketty  homestead,  and  settling  them  :  absorption  and  conduction  sooner  and  more  highly  heated 
in  a  nice  cottu-^e,  ou  the  conditions  that  cottage  and  garden    by  the  sun,  and  just  so  much  sooner  cooled  by  radiation  of 


were  to  be  k*?pt  clean,  and  the  latter  well  cultivated.  Even 
in  auoh  a  cottai^e,  however,  a  woman's  attempts  at  cleanli- 
ness and  honest  respectability  of  position,  must  )>e  greatly 
neatrahsed  if  she  must  hunt  the  ditches  to  get  even  a  little 
of  muddy  water.  If  a  few  more  landlords  would  inquire 
into  such  matters  for  themselves,  we  would  be  delighted. 

SUBFACE-STI  BRING. 

Tbo  general  reader  wiD,  we  trust,  excuse  the  u)x>vc  di- 
^ession  as  to  pure  water  for  cottages.    The  want  of  plenty 
of  water  in  the  garden  has  caused  us  to  resort  to  many 
niakeshifts.     Surfiice-stirring  is  one  of  the  most  generally 
Applicable.     From  several  notes  received  there  seem  to  T>e 
much  doubt  and  darkness  still  existing  on  the  subject.  One 
Isdy  tails  us  that  her  plants  are  dying,  that  the  ground  is 
^tt}'  hard  on  the  surface  and  is  cracking  in  many  places,  and 
tiiat  she  imagines  that  if  slie  slightly  forked  over  her  ground 
Bhe  would  be  still  worse  off,  as  the  heated  air  would  pene- 
tute  and  dry  up  her  soil  more  and  more,  until  the  roots 
jwild  find  no  moisture  to  nourish  them.    The  dry  hard- 
Jjked  surface  of  many  a  border  and  bed  is  sufficient  evi- 
•Boe  that  such  an  idea  is  very  general.     It  is,  however, 
•••ed  on  a  thorough  fallacy.     Here,  however,  let  us  note 
^fcrt  an  excess  of  luxuriant  growth  and  an  excess  of  fruitful- 
■*•  are  two  very  distinct  things.    To  secure  great  fruit- 
■ihesa  at  the  expense  of  diminished  growth  the  soil  can 
JpTCely  be  too  firm,  either  at  the  surface  or  anywhere  else. 
Jb  lecure  rapid  gro^-th  the  soil  should  be  more  loose,  and 
g>  Bnrfiace  open  enough  to  receive  the  air  and  its  oxygen. 
^^  to  secure  a  dwarf  standard  or  pyramidal  Apple' tree, 

ttnst  resort  to  means  somewhat  different  from  those  we 


^;zNH  adopt  for  securine  a  very  large  head  of  Cauliflower. 

^i^ttafiiul  case  we  should  have  what  firmness  we  could,  with 

:  V  tech  mulching  or  more  moving  of  the  surface  as  would 


of 
heat  when  the  atmosphere  is  colder  than  the  ground, 
than  a  loose  open  soil  would  be ;  and,  therefore,  surface-stir- 
ring arrests  extra  heat  from  the  sun  during  the  day,  and 
lessens  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  at  night ;  and  secondly, 
as  the  loss  of  moist lu^  by  evaporation  is  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  applieil,  then  the  looser  the  surface  the  less  the  amount 
of  moisture  raised  by  evaporation.  Those  who  still  doubt 
as  to  the  first,  may  satisfy  themselves  by  burying  two  ther- 
mometers that  indicate  alike — say  1^  inch  from  the  surface 
— the  one  in  hx)se  soil  and  the  other  in  very  finii  soil,  the 
soil  in  both  cases  ])eing  of  the  same  consistence  as  to  diy- 
ness,  and  examining  both  at  5  p.m.  after  a  sunny  day.  "W'e 
will  1)0  suri)ri3e<l  if  that  iinder  the  firm  soil  do  not  show  the 
higher  temperature.  After  a  dull  day  and  a  clear  night  we 
should  expect  it  to  stand  the  lower  of  the  two  in  the  early 
morning. 

We  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  second  in  a  ver>'  simple 
manner.  We  took  two  good-sized  bell-glasses  Mith  rounded 
conical,  not  flat  tops,  because  we  wishtni  the  vajjour  raised 
during  the  day  not  to  drop  from  the  top  when  condensed, 
but  to  run  down  the  sides.  The  bottom  of  each  glass  was 
then  fitted  into  a  lead  gutter,  foniied  of  the  material  often 
used  for  the  small  sq\uux)s  of  cottage  windows,  but  which 
we  trust  will  be  soon  superseded  for  that  purpose  by  cheap 
glass.  These  two  glasses  with  their  troughs  were  set,  one 
on  firm  ground  and  the  other  on  moved  ground,  but  as 
much  alike  as  possible  in  other  circumstances,  and  both  fiill 
in  the  sun,  care  being  taken  by  earth  and  putty  outside 
that  neither  air  nor  vapour  should  enter  the  glasses  from 
without,  so  that  whatever  moistiure  was  found  within  in  a 
morning  must  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  raising  it  as  vapour  from  the  ground  enclosed.  The 
results  were  very  varied ;  but  when  the  glasses  were  examined 
early  before  the  next  morning's  sun  had  time  to  vaporise 
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the  condensed  moieturc  trickling  down  the  sides,  the  general 
£b^  airiyed  at  was,  that  the  trough  in  which  the  glass  stood 
over  the  solid  gronnd  had  most  water  in  it.  The  same 
resnlts  we  believe  would  take  place  in  every  garden  and 
field  accoi*ding  to  their  relative  circumstances.  True,  on 
stirring  soil  with  fork  or  share,  the  heat  of  the  air  would 
enter,  and  in  proportion  to  the  diyness  of  the  air,  would  the 
soil  be  deprived  of  superabundant  moisture,  and  other  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  advantages  would  foUow ;  but  the  heat 
admitted  would  almost  entirely  be  the  heat  of  the  aii*  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  that  accumulated  heat 
from  the  sun's  rays  striking  repeatedly  on  the  same  solid 
spot.  In  the  first  cas?,  too,  the  conduction  of  heat  down- 
wards is  arrested  by  the  open  surface ;  in  the  second  It  is 
assisted.  The  surface-stirring  acts,  therefore,  in  both  cases 
very  much  like  the  shade  of  a  thick  mat  spread  ovet  the 
ground.  Putting  a  cold  hand  successively  on  iron,  stone, 
firm  smooth  earth,  and  loose  eai-th  exposed  to  the  sun's 
action,  would  almost  decide  the  matter  by  the  mere  sense 
of  touch. 

The  strongest  argument  a  fi-iend  suggested  against  such 
conclusions  was  gained  from  the  well-known  fact,  that 
tender  fruit  trees  against  houses  and  cottages  often  fared 
better  than  in  gentlemen's  gardens,  even  though  they 
scarcely  ever  had  any  waterings,  and  the  ground  above  the 
roots  was  either  paved  or  pitched.  How  did  the  roots  get 
moisture  at  all  if  the  heat  of  the  soil  and  the  evaporation 
from  the  soil  were  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  firmness  of 
the  suT&ce  ?  We  think  the  case  on  the  other  hand  is  (^uite 
in  our  favoui*.  The  earth  being  close  to  the  paved  surface 
got  more  heated  in  spring  than  a  common  garden  border 
would  do,  and  thus  roots  wotdd  be  stimulated  in  unison 
with  branches.  So  little  is  this  the  case  in  general  with 
trees  against  wbUs  at  the  back  of  cropped  borders,  that  it  is 
quite  common  to  shade  the  wall  in  early  sprmg,  or  to  leave 
the  twiffs  dangling  from  the  wall,  and  thus  keep  them 
colder  tban  they  o^erwise  would  be  until  the  earth  would 
^et  a  little  heated.  A  vast  deal  has  been  written  on  concret- 
ing the  bottom  of  borders ;  but  we  believe  much  might  also 
be  done  by  coBcreting  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  trees  were 
established.  Then  as  to  the  moisture  question,  there  need 
be  little  fear  of  that  if  the  roots  axe  not  wholly  isolated  from 
the  surrounding  earth.  •  We  cannot  say  how  for  a  good  healthy 
plant  will  draw  moisture  for  itself  in  such  circumstances, 
but  the  greater  the  evaporation,  the  greater  the  quantity 
attracted  to  supply  it.  We  once  had  a  Vine-border  that  could 
not  receive  from  above  a  drop  of  water  for  five  years,  and  yet 
on  tmcovering  it,  it  was  found  to  be  just  nicely  and  healthily 
moist.  The  leaves  were  less,  and  the  fruit  more  abundant 
every  year  5  and  on  taking  up  the  pavement  over  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees  trained  against  a  cottage,  we  have  generally 
found  the  soil  nicely  moist  though  not  wet.  This  is,  how- 
ever, another  side  of  the  (question — fruitfulness  v.  luxu- 
riance. The  principle  fiurly  understood,  we  can  easily  vary 
it,  just  as  we  would  bring  such  knowledge  to  bear  very 
differently  on  two  younj^  Cabbage  plants,  one  of  which  it 
was  desired  to  bloom  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  other  to 
beeome  in  the  shortest  time  a  great  thumping  head  to  fiD 
^the  tray  at  the  hall  table. 

ORNAMENTAL   CrARDENINO. 

We  skip  other  depiunments  to  continue  the  pi*actioal 
illustration  of  the  same  j^nn'-'iple.  In  addition  to  much  of 
what  was  stated  last  week  we  knived  i)art  of  the  lawn 
where  there  were  some  Daisies,  in  preference  to  machining 
or  mowing,  as  it  is  not  desirable  in  such  warm  weather  to 
make  the  grass  too  short.  Tlie  chief  work,  however,  has 
been  regulating  beds  and  borders,  hoeing  or  surface-stirring, 
watering  what  we  could,  and  then  almost  immediately  cover- 
ing with  a  slight  layer  of  leaf  mould  and  old  Mushroom- 
dung.  Generally  we  used  to  pass  all  such  material  through 
a  one-inch  sieve,  and  then  add  to  it  a  little  soot  and  b'ine 
before  strewing  it  over  the  bed,  as  these  latter  ingredients 
tend  to  keep  the  beautifiil  birds  scratching  it  a^out  over 
the  lawn,  and  this  they  can  hardly  attempt  when  the 
beds  are  too  thick  for  their  bUls  and  shoulder^.  This  year, 
being  scarce,  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  leaves  of  this 
season  rather  too  rough  for  the  back  rows,  and  our  old 
mizture  for  the  fSront  rows  and  all  the  smaller  beds.  Now, 
though  we  cexwider  this  coivering  from  half  an  inch  to  aa 


inch  or  more  as  a  capital  thing  when  rightly  xued,  the 
right  use  depends  much  on  l£e  time  and  the  ao— oil 
Scarcity  of  water  has  made  us  resort  to  it  sooner  tluKn  w« 
otherwise  would  have  done,  when  a  still  wanner  soil  weald 
have  done  no  harm,  whilst  the  great  heat  would  have 
prompted  us  to  thus  midch  some  things  sooner  than  we  did. 
We  shall  now  for  some  time  be  pretty  independent  ef  the 
water-pail  as  respects  those  beds  thus  managed.  Rougher 
things,  such  as  Dahlias,  have  had  a  dressing  of  short  mowings, 
and  without  any  watering  they  are  standing  well. 

As  examples  ai-e  best  remembered  we  wiU  single  .o«t  two 
classes  of  mvourite  bedding  plants,  and  show  how  the  same 
principle  would  apply  to  them  somewhat  differently.  Firsts 
there  are  the  Scarlet  Geraniums.  We  believe  the  nunmer 
can  scarcely  be  too  bright  and  warm  to  insure  their  damg 
first-rate  out  of  doors.  In  a  dull  summer  and  wet  outiunn 
they  are  more  prolific  of  leaves  than  flowers.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  in  such  circumstances,  and  but  for  the 
expense,  planting  in  pots,  would  be  best — ^in  fkct,  treating 
them  like  the  tree  'v^'ith  its  roots  imder  pavement.  So  well 
convinced  are  we  that  these  plants  like  a  warm  sail,  that 
we  would  stir  the  sur&ce  but  uttle,  a^d  would  not  midch  at 
all  but  for  the  dread  of  the  plants  being  dried  up.  As  oar 
ground  is  poor,  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  compost  just  helps 
to  prolong  enough  of  vigour  for  flowering,  and  keeps  "^e 
moisture  in.  Then,  secondly,  there  are  the  Calceolarias, 
which  are  now  so  beautifld,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
quire quite  different  treatment.  These  plants  will  oftsan  do 
well  in  a  dull  cold  season,  when  Scarlet  Grenunoma  only 
pretend  to  mass  with  bloom ;  but  we  have  never  known  the 
brightest  and  longest-continued  sunny  weather  have  any 
other  effect  on  them  except  to  make  them  brighter,  provided 
the  roots  are  kept  cool  and  moist.  Neglect  these  provisos, 
and  we  will  not  say  much  as  to  the  results  we  wonld  antiei- 
pate  in  such  circumstances :  hence  in  their  case  we  cazly 
and  f^requently  stir  with  hoe  and  fork  the  surface  soily  aad 
this  is  likely  all  we  would  do  if  we  could  water  them  oftsA 
with  cold  water ;  but  as  we  cannot  do  so,  and  as  hj  Bud- 
summer  the  soil  is  generally  warm  enough  for  them,  ws  give 
them  a  mulching  of  the  riddled  Mushroom-dung  and  leaf 
mould,  and  would  give  them  more  than  2  inches  instead 
of  1  if  we  could  afford  it;  and  in  hot  diy  weather  sock  as 
this  we  make  a  boy  just  move  the  surfiice  of  this  covsring, 
which  thus  breaks  the  line  of  conduction  and  of  evapovatioiB, 
and  so  helps  to  keep  heat  and  moisture  in,  on  the  saas* 
principle  that  we  defend  ourselves  from  too  bright  a  firt 
when  seated  near  it  by  placing  a  tirescreen  between  it  and 
our  bodies. 

We  are  very  short  of  this  mulohing  after  A^learing  oat  aU 
our  Mushroom-be<ls — for  the  first  piece  in  the  open  shed  is 
iK»w  too  much  covered  with  Mushrooms.  However,  as  thers 
were  only  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  of  good  stuff  on  the  snr- 
face,  if  the  bed  continues  long  thus  prolific  we  shall  be 
agreeably  disappointed,  and  have  taken  measures  for  suc- 
cession accordmgly. 

Our  chief  fresh  work  in  the  fruit  garden  has  been  layexing 
more  than  a  thousand  Strawberry  plants  in  small  pots,  as 
mentioned  a  fortnight  ago. — R.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  ^^'*  reiiuest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
paii  mental  writei's  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticaltara^ 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.*'  By  so 
doing  they  aro  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
tfxpense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dresseil  solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  0/  HcrtieMl^ 
ture,  ^c,  162,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  sul^ects,  if. they  expect  to  g^t  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  thos 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  mors 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communicatian  uTilnss 
under  very  special  circumstances.. 

BuBMiHo  BuuACB  SoiL  (G.  H,  TT.).— Is  Na  96  of  this  JentBal  are  ffSII 
direotioiu  for  paring  and  bnmiog;  Buy  "MamirM  Ua  tte  llaay,**  JsH 
piibU«bed  at  our  ofllea ;  70a  can  haye  it  ftee  by  post  fbr  ftmr  ooitaae  rtmM 
aaditovntsinttkssaattdiTwtisas.  ^^  ^ 
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BWEi  roa  Faacus  (/dmi].— Tha  toUaulu  an  nwl  tor  (ha  pnrpBK. 
ft4rid  FtrftluaU—Btumia  Pratoit,  Dr.  bn,  0«*nt  du  BaUUlat, 
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FOULTKY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLB  CHBOVICLE. 

ISLINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  HALL  POtTLTEV 
SHOW. 

Havind  seen  a  communication  from  the  authorities  of 
the  Ciyatal  Palace  stating  they  had  diaeontinued  holding 
poultry  shows  and  offering  to  sell  to  the  Agricultural  HaU 
Couipanj-  tho  pons  used  at  theii-  Shows,  I  was  asked  my 
opiniouof  lioldiuRapoultiy  showin  conneotioiiwlth  a  flower, 
fruit  and  vegetable  show  to  take  place  in  the  last  week  in 
August.  Kn'iwing  the  d-ciaion  come  to.  or  as  every  one 
would  auppoae,  had  been  conie  to,  after  offering  to  sell  the 
pens  used  at  the  Show  at  the  Palace,  I  advised  a^poultr^-, 
pigeon  and  rabbit  show  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Uower  show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  this 
wai  sanctioned  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  liberty  given 
to  ort'er  a  very  liberal  prize  list.  We  then  go  to  the  Crystal 
Folaoo  on  tho  2F<th  June  and  are  asked  l>y  the  head  official 
to  buy  the  pens,  kno»-ing  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company 
had  in  contemplation  lioliSng  potiltiy  Bhowi. 
.  This  I  beg  of  you  to  lay  beibra  the  poultiy  edubilora,  as 
I  am  higlUy  compromised  by  the  receot  announocme&ta  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  It  waa  neither  the  intention 
nor  apirit  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Ciimpan}'  to  commence  40 
opposition  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show ;  but  they  waro 
induced  to  adopt  a  poultry  show  tlirough  my  reprasBut*- 
tiorw,  and  my  myeut  was  for  the  benefit  of  poultry,  pigeon 
and  rabbit  breeders. 

After  having  been  informed  by  Utter  froni  tht  Cnratal 
Palace  Company,  and  by  word  <.•(  mouth  Itom  its  omciaJ, 
who  I  concludetl  was  authorised  to  sell  the  pens,  now  they 
jtate  that  a  nimour  lias  prevailed  that  the  Show  was  to  be 
liscontinued,  but  that  no  such  decision  was  evenuTived  at. 

Aftei  offering  to  sell  their  jioiiltry  pens  it  seemed  as  if 
joultry-breeders  would  l>e  left  without  a  summer  show  for 
Jiiokens  ;  and  as  the  Agriculttiial  Hall  Company  kindly  took 
:he  Show  up,  it  will  be  to  the  interest  0!'  all  breeders  to 
lupport  their  proposed  poultry  Shew.  I  now  leave  it  in  the 
lands  of  eiliibitors  to  say  whether  I  was  justided  in  doing 
la  I  hare  done. — Johk  Dovolas. 
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.fd°'^*l*.7:w,"l,^*'^5l'"*^^     WHEN   EGGS   SAT  UPON   ARE   irNHURT  BY 
" '"     "    "  BEING  CHILLED. 

your  Jonraal  tbe  inquiry  relative  to  eggs 


■eing  «at  upon  and  then  chilled.     The  following  is  my  a 
ience  of  two  vaaea  similar  to  that  of  the  inquirer. 

Some  years  since  I  placed  fourteen  eggs  (Golden-spangled 
lambuTghs)  under  a  Game  hen  :i)Mut  tern  o'clock  on  the 
aturday  night.  She  seemed  to  sit  cloee,  but  the  following 
loming  I  tbund  tie  hen  off  at  sii  o'clock.  I  gave  her 
)od  and  water,  but  coiUd  not  induce  her  to  notice  the  ne«t 
gain  for  some  hours.  I  removed  the  eggs  and  gave  them 
J  her  at  H  o'clock  on  the  following  Monday  morning,  net 
(linking  to  have  a  chicken ;  yet  at  the  eipiration  of  three 
■eekB  she  brought  me  fourteen  beautilul  birds.  This  year 
placed  fourteen  eggs  of  Golden-apangled  UoDiburgh  under 

hen  on  Thnisday  night,  April  SSid,  about  nine  o'dodc. 
he  lat  close  till  eight   o'clock  (»l  the  following  momiag. 
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ahe  then  came  from  the  neet.  I  gave  her  wat«r  and  food  j  a^ain,  for  she  hatched  thirteen  beaiitiiii]  chickenB, 
amd  ebe  retoroed  to  the  nest,  remaining  on  until  ten  o'clock,     tbef  ai«  doing  veU. 

She  then  deserted  the  e^s  nntil  fom:  o'clock  in  the  after-  |  I  ahonld  not  object  to  ait  a  hen  on  eggs  that  had 
noon,  vhen  she  came  to  the  neat  and  laid,  and  then  eat  [  sat  upon  more  than  twenty-four  hoim,  for  I  am  of 
with  a  good  will.  On  the  following  Monday  morning  about  ,  that  vitahty  does  not  commeace  until  afC«r  th&t 
eight  o'clock  I  pla':ed  ntider  her  Uie  oame  eggs  ehe  iftt  on  |  have  a  Mend  who  hue  had  a  Himilar  case  this  Heasoi 
brfore.    This  time  I  waa  Ml  of  confidence,  and  should  be  '  the  eggs  yielded  chickens. — T.  Mat. 


HEK-AND.CHICKENS  COOP. 


I  HAVE  had  coops  for  chickens  made  of  many  different 
hinds,  bnt  all  cumberBome  to  more  and  stow  away  in  the 
winter,  and  occupying  much  room.  Lately,  at  a  neighbour's 
I  saw  some  which  I  think  excellent,  and  am  induced  to  send 
theparticularB. 

The  coop  is  made  without  a  bottom,  to  be  placed  in  an 
orchard,  Ac.,  as  may  be  convenient,  and  two  (one  inverted) 
can  bo  stowed  away  in  a  loft  compactly.  Neit,  the  enclosure 
is  fbrmed  of  two  boards  placed  edgeways,  with  a  shorter  one 
at  the  end,  fastened  at  the  comer,  and  attached  to  the 
coop   by  small    wire    hooks,    hooking    into    wire   staples. 


Then  there  are  three  deal  t-mxss  filled  in  with  ga 
wire  netting,  two  lying  horizontally  on  the  boards 
the  enclosure  and  one  standing  upright  against  thf 
the  coop,  and  just  retained  there  by  similar  hook 
those  spoken  of  before.  Pretty  enough  did  the  chicl 
running  about  beneath  the  wire.  The  hen  was  in  1 
and  the  sliding-bar  let  down. 

Now,  the  advantages  I  conceive  to  be  tlies 
chickens  are  resti'ained  from  wandering  into  the  I 
wet  grass,  and  their  food  is  protected  from  the  am 
and  themselves  &om  cats,  and  the  whole  is  comp^ 
because,  walkine  over  the  kitchen 
enclosure)  Bn< 
lener  to  prot< 
lo  be  found  i 
ng  pui  over  1 
four  corners  I 
nnd  useful  fo 
arith  paper,  f( 
the  front  etaf 
1  be  admitted 
imley,  Ktii!, 


Chilled. — In 

nvineed  that 

»lj  seven  hou 

not    poEsibl 

cause  of  thi 

addled.    I ! 

Hjid  have  t 


1  have   agft 
them   unde: 


I'orkings,  C 
Cochins,    tl 


LOSS    OF  QUEENS— PEOCEEUINGS  OF    BEES  PHIOK'  TO  SWAEMING. 

Events  proved  the  correctness  of  your  verdict  in  page  i  becoming  so  eniwded  that  I  apprehended  a,  maid' 
464  of  the  last  volume,  that  the  queen  (jeclod  from  my  J  would  shortly  issue  forth  if  not  prevente<l. 
stoi-ifled-hive  on  the  25th  of  May  was  the  mother  of  the  The  operation  was  quite  successful  as  lio'  ^5  th 
hive.  She  must,  however,  have  been  asaasainated  by  her  were  concerned,  very  little  fighting  taking  ylace,  I 
Buljjects,  as  twelve  days  elapsed  before  the  oommencenient  following  morning  I  found  the  young  fjiicon  dead  i 
Df  piping,  and  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  '  the  hive.  Happening  to  have  a  very  fine  Italian 
day  after  her  expulsion  that  the  bees  attempted  to  swann.  '  my  unicomb-hive,  I  caught  her  and  cnrefully  intro 
It  seems  that  even  a  fertile  queen  is  eiposed  to  some  risk  ,  to  the  queenless  hive,  aa  recommended  by  "B. 
when  hives  are  trajisposed,  as  the  following  will  prove  :~0n  '  placed  her  with  only  two  of  her  subjects  under  a  ( 

heSOthof  May  I  made  a  small  swarm  by  placing  two  frames  glass,  and  putting  them  over  the  apertiue  in  t 
of  brood  (one  of  them  containing  a  nearly  mature  royal  cell),  ,  boflj;d,  with  a  slip  of  perforated  zinc  to  regulat 
md  two  frames  of  empty  comb  into  a  four-frame  nucleus-  mission  of  bees  from  below,  slowly  and  cautiously 
boi;  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  finding  that  the  young  queen  ,  the  bees  to  ascend.  Findinc  them  aJl  well  dispoe 
had  hud  a  considerable  qoantity  of  eggs,  and  that  the  combs  i  than  two  hours  I  withdrew  the  slide  entirely,  and 
vers  weD  filled  with  brood,  I  determined  to  shift  the  four  with  a  considerable  number  of  bees  which  had  l>0< 
'Vames  with  their  qne«n  '"to  a  foU-aiied  ten-fi»me  hive,  and  I  to  asoend,  speedily  diaiqipeaied  between  the  fran 
>M.in>~io  *i.i.™  -  ty    „.    i«t  (T--"™  -f  Mav  9-  —^'-^  — i"  [  a"-!-™'  *>"•    "+pKor  of  the  hive  a  few  hoara  aJtari 
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pleased  to  find  the  queen  at  liberty  receiving  the  ado- 
ZKtkm  of  her  new  subjects. 

The  bees  in  the  unicomb-hive  made  four  royal  cells,  and  I 
luid  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  con- 
duct of  the  senior  princess  and  aUo  that  of  the  workers 
pce^iouB  to  the  issue  of  a  second  swarm.  The  queen  at 
uberty  constantly  attempted  to  reach  the  royal  cells  con- 
fMwiwg  the  imprisoned  queens,  and  frequently  got  quite  to 
one  of  t^e  cells,  but  the  workeis  would  then  seize  her  by 
the  leg  and  chase  her  until  she  was  several  inches  from  the 
forbidden  territory ;  they  then  appeared  to  rather  fawn  upon 
and  caress  her.  A  swarm  issued  forth  on  the  eighteenth 
day  from  the  abstraction  of  the  old  queen.  I  also  observed 
iha>t  the  iq>erture  in  the  royal  cells  containing  the  imprisoned 
queens  was  pot  small,  as  I  should  have  inferred  from  Dr. 
Bevan,  but  the  end  of  the  cell  was  entirely  nibbled  away 
long  before  the  queen  gained  her  liberty. 

After  the  departure  of  the  swarm  the  hive  appeared 
almost  depopidated,  but  a  small  knot  of  bees  still  kept  vigi- 
lant watch  over  the  imprisoned  queens,  and  I  did  not  see 
th»  elected  one  at  liberty  until  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst., 
twenty  days  after  the  loss  of  the  old  one.  The  first  young 
queen  was  very  dark  and  not  at  all  visibly  different  from  an 
English  queen,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  one  now 
xegnant  is  veiy  well  marked  and  a  most  decided  Italian, 
vuA.  may  turn  out  a  first-rate  queen. — J.  E.  B. 

[The  instance  above  related  tallies  with  our  own  ex- 
perience, that  strange  bees  cannot  be  introduced  into  any 
stock,  either  by  transposing  or  by  any  other  means,  without 
considerable  danger  to  the  queen  regnant.] 


VARIATIO^'S  IX    THE    COLOUR  OF  QUEERS 

AXD  DRONES. 

I  irnsT  disaont  from  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  editorial 
reply  to  "A  Hampshire  Bee-keeper,"  in  page  20,  since  it 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  certain,  but,  on  tlie  contrary, 
b^dy  improbable,  that  the  so-called  yeUow-banded  queen 
possesses  the  slightest  trace  of  Ligiuian  blood.     Hod  the 
qU  queen  met  a  Ligurian  drone  as  suggested,  the  fact  would 
li»Te  been  made  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer  by 
hundreds  of  her  worker  progeny  displaying  the  peculiar 
onnge-coloured  belt  which  adorns  the  Italians,  instead  of  its 
being  apparent  only  in  the  person  of  her  successor.     The 
truth  is  these  variations  in  colour  occur  more  often  than  is 
generally  supposed.     I  have  probably  handled  and  examined 
more  queen  bees,  both  English  and  Italian,  than  any  other 
Englishman,  and  have  several  times  met  with  those  of  the 
former  species  whose  annulated  appearance  perfectly  corre- 
sponded with  the  one  described  by  '*  A  Hampshire  Bee- 
nspEB,"  but  which  had  not  the  slightest  claim  to  affinity 
with  the  Italian  race ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
pore  Italians  that  scarcely  differed  in  outward  appearance 
from  the  ordinary  black  queens.    Nor  is  this  variation  con- 
ibed  to  the  females ;  it  has  already  been  stated  in  these 
columns  that  pure  Ligurian  drones  are  frequently  very  dark, 
but  I  have  only  recently  become  aware  that  drones  of  the 
ordinary  species  may  simulate  the  appearance  of  Italians. 
This  has,  however,  been  the  case  in  a  recent  instance  in 
'liich,  whilst  destroying  the  few  drones  which  existed  in  a 
»8cond  swarm  of  common  l^ees  that  I  had  purchased,  I  was 
tttoniahed  at  finding  some  among  them  as  distinctly  marked 
••  any  of  my  best  Ligurian s.     ANTiat  rendered  this  more 
>6oiarkable  was  the  fact  that  neither  the  queen-mother  her- 
•^  nor  any  of  her  worker  offspring  participated  in  the 

a  test  degree  in  the  gay  colours  which  distinguished  their 
relatives. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


AGE  OF  QUEENS  — BEE    SEASON'    IX    SOUTH 

DURHA]\[. 

I  OBSERVE  in  No.  117  that  *' A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper" 
•titfii  that  he  had  a  queen  for  **  seven  years.**  Would  he 
"fly  say  if  this  is  what  he  i^Toto,  or  is  it  a  misprint  ? 
I  am  glad  to  say  the  weather  in  this  part  (South  Durham) 
•  the  9th  of  June  has  been  very  fine  and  good  for  bees, 
tihovtld  it  continue  a  few  weeks  more  I  do  not  think 
viH  be  nuT  occasion  to  take  them  to  the  moors. 


I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ligurians  are  much 
superior  to  the  common  ones.  I  had  a  swarm  from  one  of 
mine  in  a  common  straw  hive  on  the  2lBt  of  June,  and  this 
swarm  swarmed  again  on  the  1st  July;  a  half-bred  swarm, 
hived  into  one  of  Tegetmeier*s  observatory-hives,  filled  it 
with  comb,  honey,  and  grub  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days>  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  put  two  glasses  on,  to  give  them  air  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  destroy  the  queen-cells  to  prevent 
them  swarming  in  twenty -one  days  from  the  day  of  hiving. 
I  cannot  say  from  experience  that  the  hybrids  are  equal  to 
the  pure  Ligurians,  but  they  appear  to  be  superior  to  the 
common  bees ;  and  this  season  I  find  both  the  hybrids  and 
Ligrurians  as  tame  as  I  ever  found  the  common  bees.  To 
preserve  them  pure  you  must  keep  them  at  a  distance  from 
one  another,  and  I  have,  therefore,  moved  my  hybrids  four 
miles  away. — ^A.  W. 


APIARIAN  NOTES  FROM  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

I  CANNOT  give  a  very  favourable  report  of  the  bee-season 
from  this  county.  The  spring  was  too  dry  and  too  cold  for 
honey-gathering.  The  fint  swarm  I  heard  of  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  on  the  18th  May.  The  second  was  on  the 
28th  from  one  of  my  own  old  stocks  ;  but  breeding  has  gone 
on  well  with  the  help  of  occasional  feeding.  tBic  honey- 
gathering  has  been  delayed  until  this  time  (the  18th  June)i 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  that  fine  electric  weather 
which  often  takes  place  the  last  fourteen  days  in  May. 
There  are  only  now  alx>ut  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days  left 
for  honey-gathering  ;  but  the  grass  is  later  than  usual,  and 
we  have  no  heath  and  little  Dutch  clover.  In  July  and 
August  the  bees  have  a  bad  chance,  excepting  in  heath 
countries,  and  where  the  Dutch  clover  abounds  in  July  and 
August,  and  even  latter  in  some  localities.  Yesterday  (the 
19th  June)  and  to-day,  incessant  rain  from  N.E.  and  North. 

As  I  do  not  admire  artificial  swarms,  I  cling  to  the  old« 
fashioned  natural,  and,  as  Virgil  describes  it,  that  "  Divine 
instinct "  which  teaches  the  bees  to  increase  their  number 
in  their  own  way,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful,  and  by  far  the  most  exciting  act  which  these 
extraordinaifr  insects  perform. 

Your  correspondent  from  Durham  seems  to  make  a  shrewd 
guess  that  the  cold  easterly  winds  in  May  render  the  fiowers 
and  blossoms  nearly  useless  to  the  bees.  In  1848  we  had 
twenty-nine  days  of  easterly  wind,  and  little  or  no  honey 
was  gathered  in  that  month.  The  late  districts  have  cer- 
tainly a  chance  of  faring  better  this  summer,  and  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  July  and  August  will  be  finer 
and  drier  than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  seasons. 

The  exhibition  of  bees  and  hives  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Show  amused  me 
very  much,  and  I  w£is  pleased  to  observe  that  Mr.  Wood- 
bury's liives  were  greatly  admired  at  the  Show,  and  that  his 
**  live  stock  *'  made  such  a  "  buzz  **  in  the  newspapers.  It 
was  veiy  agreeable  news  also  to  hear  that  his  Ligurian  bees 
had  anived  safe,  and  had  been  so  much  admired  in  Australia. 
The  latter  I  consider  a  great  feat  accomplished,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  in  a  voyage  of  probably  more  than  ninety  days, 
the  gieatest  care  must  have  been  taken  of  those  bees  to 
insure  success. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  I  hived  a  second  swarm  on  the 
12th,  whicli  had  hung  under  a  thick  shrub  all  night  in  the 
rain.  They  were  very  weak,  and  I  gave  them  some  honey ; 
they  are  now  working  most  vigorously  in  one  of  Nutt's  old- 
fashioned  boxes. 

The  last  two  days  I  have  had  a  first  swarm  (from  one  of 
last  year)  swarm  no  less  than  four  times ;  and  yesterday  (the 
17th),  no  less  than  twice  on  the  same  day,  and  each  time 
the  swarm  retiuned  to  the  parent  hive,  after  half-settling 
twice  on  an  artichoke  plant,  and  twice  on  a  young  pear 
tree ;  not  the  same  tree  each  time.  I  fear  they  will  not 
issue  out  again,  as  rain  has  set  in. 

I  can  say,  certainly,  that  for  half  a  century  I  do  n  >  re- 
member four  consecutive  seasons  so  bad  as  the  past  three, 
including  the  present,  to  be  ranked  almost  as  unpropitious 
as  any  one  of  the  three,  so  many  stocks  having  been  ruined 
by  the  cold  weather  in  the  spring. 

The  twelve  days'  rain  from  the  oth  to  the  17th  of 
June  caused  great  distress  to  many  young  swarms.  In 
1849  (then  living  at  Thombury  Park),  I  lost  three  stocks 
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of  bees  from  sheer  want*  and,  of  course,  inattention.  It  had 
been  nearly  incessant  rain  for  twenty-six  days. 

Many  swarms  perished,  or  became  much  reduced,  by  the 
rains  tibis  month  (June). 

1  am  glad  that  the  little  useful  publication  "  Bee-keeping 
for  the  Many"  is  coming  out  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments. It  would  be  well,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  such  a 
book  as  **  Hive-making  tor  the  Many  "  should  issue  also.  It 
would  be  pleasing  to  see  cheap  bar-hives  and  Payne's  im- 
proved cottage-hives  with  supers  and  glasses  on  sale  at  such 
prices  as  would  suit  the  poor  cottager.  Take  the  country 
in  general,  liow  few  of  the  farmers,  leaving  cottagers  out  of 
the  CAtegory,  have  adopted  any  of  the  novelties  in  liives  so 
cilen  described  in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture?  In 
the  town  of  Cheltenham  with  40,00U  inhabitants,  none  ex- 
cept the  everlasting  old-fashioned  sti-aw  hive  is  to  be  seen 
for  sale  at  any  of  the  hive-shops. 

M.  Dzierzon's  remarks  on  feeding  bees  seemed  very  prac- 
tical. The  bees  sliould  only  be  fed  when  it  is  needed,  and 
to  those  who  are  watchful  over  bees,  it  A^ill  soon  be  die- 
covered  when  that  happens.  At  the  same  time,  in  feeding 
v/eak  stocks  in  the  autumn  against  winter,  it  should  be 
dene  plentifully,  according  to  theii*  wants  and  weight. 

June  22. — My  third  swarm  came  off  yesterday  (after  six 
times  issuing  foi-th),  and  was  liive<l  at  one  o'clock.  Weather 
cloudy,  drizzly,  and  unsettled,  but  a  warmer  temperature, 
alid  brood  rising. — H.  W.  Newman,  Hillside,  Cheltenham. 


LIGURIAN   BEES   IX  AUSTRALIA. 

I  AM  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Pi-esident  of  the 
Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria,  for  the  peinisal  of  various 
reports  from  the  Australian  Apiaidan  Society,  and  journals 
kept  by  the  gentlemen  to  whose  care  the  Lij^uriiins  were 
entrusted  upon  their  arrival  in  Australia,  i'rom  v/liich  I 
^ean  the  following  interesting  particulars. 

Mr.  Sayce,  President  of  the  Apiarian  Society,  writing 
under  date  of  the  23rd  March  says,  **  It  may  now  be  faii-ly 
stated  that  the  Ligurian  queen  bee  is  a  moi-e  prolific  insect 
than  that  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar;  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  industiy  exhibited  by  these 
bees  is  unapproachable  by  that — great  as  it  is — which  cha- 
racterises the  others;  or  perhaps  I  should  speak  more 
correctly  were  I  to  say  that  the  Ligiudan  bee  is  a  more 
puissant  insect,  and  that  this,  added  to  a  most  extraonlinary 
pit  of  scent,  which  enables  it  to  discover  the  existence  of 
honey  however  remote  or  hidden  its  receptacle,  gives  it  a 
superiority  in  the  collection  of  food.  I  have  also  observed 
that  its  labours  ai*e  less  interfered  with  by  the  weather ;  f<:>r 
dining  the  recent  niins,  except  when  very  stonuy,  the  bees 
went  out  iind  returned  laden  with  their  stores,  a^iparently 
(luiie  uih:onscious  or  indifferent  to  the  existeu<je  of  anything 
v/jii«ii  could  oc<;asiuntIiem  inconvenience  or  discomfort." 

Mi*.  H.  Templeton,  of  George  Street,  Fitzr<.»y,  gives  most 
interesting  details  in  his  diai-y  respecting  the  management 
of  the  Ligurian  stock  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  bees  wore 
shut  up  by  me  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  undei-went  a 
continement  of  seventy-nine  days,  as  appears  by  Mi'.  Temple- 
ton's  diaiy  commencing  on  the  10th  December,  when  he 
states  he  "  received  a  hive  of  Ligurian  bees,  the  proi)ei'ty  of 
the  Acclimatisation  Society,  which  upon  examination  proved 
to  be  in  a  most  wTctched  con<lition,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  hive  bearing  testimony  to  the  gi-eat  distress  which  the 
Ewarm  had  endureil  on  the  voyage.  Found  about  three 
quarts  of  dead  bees  in  the  empty  box  placed  under  the  hive 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  which  I  at  once  removed. 
On  examining  the  comb  I  discovered  a  few  living  bees — not 
more  than  a  lai'ge  tea-cup  might  contain,  and  many  of  tiiese 
in  a  sickly  dying  state.  Left  these  to  gain  a  little  strength 
before  further  ti*oubling  them."  Two  days  aftei'>\'ards  Mr. 
Templeton  says  he  "  took  out  the  frames  containing  tlie 
combs  one  by  one  in  c»nler  more  fully  to  ascertain  their  true 
state.  Found  on  both  sides  of  one  comb  and  on  one  side  c>f 
the  combs  at^oining  on  each  side  of  it,  a  number  of  fine- 
lo< iking  bees,  by  this  time  much  revived,  each  having  an 
orange  belt  round  the  upper  part  of  the  aTxlomen,  and 
yellow  rings  distinctly  marked  back  to  the  point.  l)isco- 
vei-ed  the  queen — a  fine  lai'ge  yellow  one — actively  nmning 
about  on  the  centre  comb  occupied  by  the  living  bees,  evi- 
dently enjoying  excellent  health.'*     In  two  days  more  fresh- 


ed eggs  were  discovered  in  three  of  the  combs.  From  this 
time  SS  went  well.  Three  stocks  of  common  bees  were  at 
different  times  united  to  the  LigorianB,  and  with  such  skill 
and  good  fortune  were  these  junctions  effected  that  no 
fightmg  took  place.  Clopious  feeding  was  alao  resorted  to, 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  stimidus  a  number  oi  drone 
eggs  were  laid.  Queen-rearing  and  the  formation  of  artifi- 
cifld  swarms  were  nisxt  attempted  with  similar  success ;  and 
under  date  of  March  2drd  3dii.  Templeton  says,  "  The  young 
queens  are  come  to  maturity,  and  are  out  of  the  cells.^l 
have  supplied  tvfo  common  hives  with  Ligurians  queens, 
and  have,  therefore,  four  hives,  two  of  which  I  know  to  be 
all  right,  and  the  two  others  are  hopefuL"  In  a.  continua- 
tion of  the  journal  it  is  remarked  that  *'  the  quantity  of 
broo<l  deposited  by  the  two  young  queens  is  most  astonish- 
ing ;"  and  under  the  date  of  April  3rd  IVIr.  Templeton  says, 
"I  examined  a  few  fi*ames,  and  found  the  old  queen  not 
only  lively  and  well,  but  caiTving  on  the  breeding  as  vigor- 
ously as  ever.  Were  T  to  state  the  number  of  eggs  that 
that  queen  has  laid  since  the  10th  December  last — via, 
sixteen  weeks,  it  would  appear  quite  fabulous ;  no  bee- 
keeper will  believe  it  until  he  sees  them — it  is  more  than 
double  the  number  a  common  queen  could  produce  in  the 
same  time.'* 

The  diary  ends  on  the  11th  April,  before  which  time, the 
writer  announces  his  ]r>ossession  of  four  royal  cells,  wldch 
being  from  the  brood  of  a  young  queen  would  produce 
grand-daughters  of  the  old  queen  that  came  from  England. 
He  also  states  that  he  lias  twelve  stocks  in  frame-hives,  of 
which  four  have  yet  to  be  supplied  with  Ligurian  queens. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the-  first  venture  was  made 
with  four  stocks.  All  reached  Australia  alive,  although  with 
greatly  reduced  numbers;  but  one  I  believe  afterwards 
desertetl  its  hive.  Of  the  remaining  two,  the  one  under  the 
cai-e  of  Mr.  Sayce,  the  President,  has  well  filled  its  hive  with 
honey,  and  the  other  under  the  care  of  Mr.  M'MiUan  has 
formed  a  strong  stock. — A  Devonshire  Bee-kseper. 


BEE   SEASON  IN   HAMPSHIRE. 

Thanks  for  yom*  acknowledgment  of  my  letter.  I  think 
if  there  was  a  Ligurian  hive  within  reasonable  distance  of 
my  abo<le  I  shoidd  have  heard  of  it.  I  will  make  more 
diligent  inquiry — it  may  serve  to  measure  the  flight  of  bees. 

We  have  between  us  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  number  of 
years  I  have  been  a  bee-keeper.  I  began  in  1838,  a  most 
imfoi-tunate  time  as  regaixied  the  north.  I  do  not  i*emember 
that  we  had  a  good  bee  year  till  1842,  and  as  I  tried  ''no 
end ''  of  expeiiments  my  disasters  would  fill  a  book.  As  I 
grew  older  I  grew  wiser ;  and  of  late  years  few  liave  hwl 
more  honey  than  I  have  taken.  Tfork  shire  is  a  veiy  good 
ooimty  for  bees.  They  breed  more,  make  a  great  deal  more 
comb ;  and  of  course  when  a  season  is  propitious  three  or 
four  stone  is  nothing  to  boast  of;  indeed,  some  of  those 
from  the  mooi*s  will  weigh  on  their  return  "  well  on  "  to  six 
stone.  The  hives  ai*e  so  small  in  Hunts  and  the  Isle -of 
Axhobne  that  you  could  not  work  with  them  in  Yorkshire. 
tind  vice  versX.  Having  only  been  two  seasons  in  Hampshire 
I  judge  more  from  the  size  of  the  hives  I  see  in  the  cottai^eTB' 
giirdens  than  from  actual  experience. 

This  year  the  season  is  so  good  that  few  of  my  neighbours 
can  reap  the  harvest  they  ought ;  and  in  trying  remedies  by 
cutting  the  tops  out  of  old  hives  to  make  "  grafts  "  they  are 
making  many  ••  mulls :"  and  this  would  seem  to  show  that 
gi-afts,  or  "ekes"  as  we  ctilled  them  in  Yorkshire,  ore  not 
much  in  use  here. 

I  have  not.  seen  my  stiiped  beauty  since  I  wrote.  Her- 
Bubjects  began  drone-killing  just  then,  and  I  expect  her' 
guards  may  have  kept  her  out  of  harm's  way.  Now  tilt* 
back  window  is  deserted.  The  bees  are  very  few  in  namber, 
but  they  have  killed  all  their  drones,  are  canying  poUen* 
and  ai'c  vci-y  pugnacious,  from  which  I  gather  that  sh** 
is  alive  and  well. — A  Hampshire  Bee-keepbb. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

SoErriKLD  TouLTRT  Snow.— The  prise  birds  fiDglefifttBUb  cock, Canler 
Pigeon  cock,  aod  variety  Figeona  belong,  we  Mid,  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Ski  fields 
but  that  gentleman  liveii  at  M^alFall. 

P10E0.N8  ',A  Subscriber).— yfrixc  to  Mr.  Tegetmcler,  lIosvcU  Hifli 
London,  N.,  and  ask  his  advice. 
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CEKTAUEEA   KAGUSINA  AND   ITS 
.  PKOPAGATIOX. 

E\"ERAJ.  yean    ago  I 
Teatnred  to  bring  ihia 
lorelj  plant  under  tho 
gpena]  not  ice  of  ail  who 
were  interested  in  flow- 
er-gardeniiig,  as  a  anb- 
jcct  which  was  erery 
wftj  likely  to  ho  of 
great  value  in  combi- 
natioDwith  the  far-too- 
limited    collection    of 
plants  which  arc  gene- 
rally considered  avait- 
'able  under  the  present 
fasUionable     style     of 
flower-gardening . 
^e  high  opinion  which  I  formed  of  this  Centaurea 
lAenerer  I  saw  a  well-grown  plant  of  it  has  not  been  in 
the  leait  altered,  bill,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  more 
ikan  warranted  by  the  beautiful  effects  which  have  been 
produced  by  its  extcniire  cultiTalion  in  several  flower 
gardens,  as  well  ai  by  iti  general, cultivation  in  pots  for 
tU  the  varioai  methods  of  decoration  which  arc  popular 
it  the  present  time  ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  to  be 
•  plant  with  which  the  trade  has  not  been  very  euccesuful 
in  getting  up  a  stock  equal  to  the  demand  which  haa 
triien  for  it. 

I  think  it  waa  Mr.  BoLson  who  recently  referred  to  it 
u  a  plant  which  wan  likely  to  be  much  more  thought  of 
ud  eitenaively  used  as  soon  as  its  adaptability  became 
better  known  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  before 
now  been  brought  more  prominently  before  the  public, 
tuid  popnluHBed  by  the  great  schools  in  such  matters 
■round  London,  where  I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  eo 
little  of  it  last  simimor.  It  is  considered,  and  has  been 
fonnd  even  bj'  xome  of  the  sharpest  of  the  trade  in  such 
■nattori,  a  difficult  subject  to  mcrease  rapidly  i  and  in 
iaitancea  which  have  come  under  my  own  ken  some 
aurieiy  propagators  have  failed  with  great  batches  of 
nttines  ;  and  partly  on  this  account  I  have  heard  it 
■mrat  time*  remarked,  that  any  one  who  could  have 
rffered  a  large  stock  might  have  made  "  a  good  thins  " 
of  it.    I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  striking  this 

&t  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  I  will  briefly 
il  the  mode  adopted,  and  refer  to  the  way  in  whtcn 
it  hai  been  used  in  the  flower  garden  here.  Let  it  be 
"pposed  that  a  few  plants  in  pots  are  all  the  stock  in 
fniaiioQ  at  this  time.  If  strong  stubby  plants  in  six- 
'■Apoti,  they  arc  shifted  and  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
ue  foil  son.  By  the  time  when  plants  are  generally 
Wied  in  autumn  thcv  will  have  formed  fine,  large,  bushy 
Pud ;  and  althougn  this  Centaurea  is  almost  if  not 
Jpilc  hardy,  it  should  not  be  left  out  beyond  the  lat  of 
ClMwr,  because,  if  subjected  to  drenching  rains,  its  soil 
vUlj-  foliage  is  a,fi  to  damp-off  at  the  centres  of  the 
pHtih     To  keep  it  in  the  belt  possible  condition  to 
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aflbid  fine  fresh  cuttings  in  spring,  it  requires  to  be  kept 
aa  a  dry  airy  shelf,  and  to  be  very  Kparingly  supplied 
with  water— just  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  droopmg  ii 
<]nite  enoi^h,  for  it  is  a  plant  very  apt  to  damp-oflT 
in  winter  if  kept  damp  and  crowded  among  other  planta. 
In  spring  they  are  lound  with  n  quantity  of  I'lrttin^ 
studded  all  round  the  bottom  part  of  the  plants  ;  and  if 
theie  cuttings  are  short  and  without  a  bit  of  clear  stem 
about  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  the  plants  are  put 
into  heat,  and  there  the  cuttings  soon  elongate,  and  an 
cut  off  wiUi  a  sharp  knife  almost  clo^c  to  tlic  main  stfim 
of  the  plant.  They  arc  prepared  in  the  usual  manner 
and  dibbed  into  cight-inoh  pots,  which  are  verj-  carefully 
drained  and  filled  with  silver  snnd.  The  uots  arc  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  a  pit  where  Verbenas  ana  other  bedding; 
plants  are  struck.  They  arc  watered  juiit  suSicisntly 
oflen  to  keep  them  from  drooping,  and  the  foliage  kept 
oa  dry  as  possible.  They  root  lu  about  twenty  daji ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  form  roots  about  an  inch  in  lei^k 
they  are  pot  ted- off  into  three- inch  pots. 

1  have  always  observed  that  they  never  thrive  weU  if 
lefl  any  length  of  time  in  a  strong  lieat  and  in  pure  sasd' 
before  "beinK  potted-oft'.  They  are  by  no  means  particular 
as  to  soil :  half  loam  half  loaf  mould  docs  very  welT.  As 
soon  as  they  make  roots  to  the  bottom  of  the  three-inch 
pots  tjiey  are  transferred  into  six-inch  ones  and  placed 
in  a  cool  frame  or  house,  and  by  the  end  of  Ajml  they, 
are  line  strong  plants  ready  for  planting  out.  The  fiirit. 
week  in  March  is  quite  early  enough  to  take  the  firat 
batch  of  cuttings  ;  and  soon  after  the  flrst  lot  are  take«. 
from  round  the  Tower  part  of  the  parent  plants,  the  seoond-. 
lot  will  be  ready  for  striking.  Those  cuttings  with  t^. 
loneest  and  most  firm  stems  invariably  strike  the  sooneat, . 
anda  far  less  per-eentage  of  them  damp  olf  in  the  cut- 
ting-frame than  ill  the  case  of  those  tliat  are  short  and 
softer  in  the  stem. 

It  is  a  very  rap  id- grouping  plant,  and  cuttings  may  he 
atrack  as  late  ns  the  end  of  April  for  ilie  purpose  of  being 
planlod  in  the  open  ground.  Latcr-struck  cuttings  ibrm 
beautiful  little  plants  in  six-inch  pots  for  diimer-tabU 
decoration,  as  well  ns  for  vases  and  general  decoration. 

There  is  another  method  which  1  have  adopted  with 
less  success— namely,  to  put  in  cuttings  in  autumn,  and 
place  them  in  pans  and  boxes  iu  a  dry,  cool,  airy  house  i 
in  this  way  a  great  many  will  callus  through  the  wintoT, 
and  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  spring  wul  root  freely. 
This  is  just  BE  is  oflcn  practised  with  late-put-in  cuttincs 
of  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  meets  with  very  nearly  tie 
same  success.  I  prefer  spring  pro]>n^ation,  it  being  more 
certain,  and  the  trouble  and  care  entailed  are  less  than 
by  adopting  the  other  mode.  I  have  never  found  autumn, 
cuttings  put  into  bottom  heat  immediately  do  ranch  good, 
but  on  the  cool  system  the  majority  of  the  cuttings  do 
vcrv  well. 

To  keep  up  a  stock  I  think  it  much  the  best  way  to 
keep  a  few  plants  all  the  summer  in  pofs— thejr  come  in 
nieful  for  many  other  purposes,  and  to  take  cuttings  froin 
the  planted-out  plants  sadlymnrstbeir  appearance,  while,  , 
«n  the  other  band,  to  til\  the  old  plant*  is  a  laborious 
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mlFiur,   ass  they  form   Buch   immenae  bushes  ;    nod .  nnlesi  the  more  corered  will  it  nltimatelj  be  witli  bloom.     'Wlut 

poUed-np  eaTlieT  than  they  can  be  epaied  from  the  flowei  potting  the  plant  requireH  ahonld  be  given  when  tho  jotag 

gaideu,  they  require  much  more  room  and  caie  than  can  be  sboota  are  about  i  inches  in  length,    Aitei  that  iqmttitig 

allbrded  them  in  quantity,  and  ezoapt  under  reiy  fhronrahlc  watering  should  b«  done  very  careftilly,  bo  aa  not  to  utoratfl 

dtonmBtanoaH  they  do  not  bear  the  liitinK  welL  the  new  soil,  alight  Byringiug  and  ehading  being  resorted  to 

Thiee  years  ago  I  planted  out  upwarc^  of  fbnr  hundred  in  prelbtence  until  the  roots  are  working  in  the  freah  soQ. 

f  lasts ;  and  one  of  the  moat  eflectiTe  and  novel  combinations  Aa  the  plant  gets  lajge,  and  an  eight-inch  or  la^er  pot 

ever  saw  was  Centamea  and  Perilla  plant  fbr  plant.    The  may  be  necesaai?,  Sb^  sweet  loam  in  the  pn^iortaon  ot  a 

bed  was  a  diamond  bod,  forming  the  centre  of  a  clnatet  ol  third  or  so  may  bo  added  to  the  peat,  along  wit^  Hae 

beds  on  grasH.     It  was  nused  to  a  cone  6  feet  above  the  pebbles,  broken  pots,  and  nodnlea  <x  chaiooal  to  keep  tha 

level  of  the  turf.     I  well  remember  being  sererely  fbond  soil  open. 

&nlt  with  by  some  fiui   critics  when  the  bed  was  newlj         Cuttings  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  will  strike  at  any 

planted.     The  aurface  was  paved  ever  with  blue  bullet-like  time,  but  the  beat  cuttings  are  thinninga  ot  the   young 

atonea  bota  the  shore,  and  it  certainly  looked  odd ;  but  by  shoots  about  Z  inches  long  formed  after  the  r^pilar  pruning, 

the  time  the  stonea   were   all  hid,   those  who  had  moat  For  theee  a  amall  pot — aay  a  amall  60,  ahouM  be  thi«e- 

severely  criticised  the  bed  hod  be^ed  a  thousand  pardons  parts  filled  with  drainage  with  a  slight  covering  of  rongh 

for  thcnr  mistake.     The   Perilla,  ^  courae,  was  the  tallei  peat  and  aand,  and  a  surfacing  of  half  an  inch  of  puTB 

tm  a  few  inches,  and,  viewed  &om  the  diatance,  it  wna  con-  ailver  aand.      Place  the   cnttinga  round  the  sides  Of  tlUI 

sidered  the  beat  imitation  of  rockwork.    The  same  season  pot,  the  heads  of  the  cuttinn  pointiUjg  inwards.     Watn 

another  bed  was  planted  with  blue  Lobelia,  and  then  the  well,  and  then  place  the  sm^  pot  inside  of  a  fire  or  six- 

Oentaorea  dotted  all  over  it,  ao  aa  to  leave  a  ground  of  blue  inch  pot,  etuft  between  with  moas,  cover  with  aand,  and  ia 

running  among  the  feathery  fbliage  of  the  Centaorea.  the  space  between  the  two  pot«  place  firmly  a  b«U-gUu 

When  LobeUa  speciosa  has  been  used  for  giohndwork  in  with  a  conical  bead,  and  aet   anywhere  ao  aa  to  command 

rel-bordera,  a  single  plant  of  Centaurea  haa  been  used  a  temperature  of  fivm  60°  to  60°,  and  where  shade  can  be 

Uie  panels;   the  bine  and  it  form  a  very  chaste  and  given  when  necessary  vith  apiece  of  paper  over  the  glass, 
ftlnasing  combination,  and  the  two  plants  are  thoroughly        The  cuttings,  with  the  gksa  down,  will  atand  a  good  deal 

distinct  in  character.  -  This  year  it  is  used  for  panels  alter-  of  sun  morning  and  evening.     If  kept  too  cIom  ai^  ihadsd 

nateh  with  Christine  Oeranium  where  the  groundwork  ia  they  will  draw  very  spindly  and  we^.    To  nentndiaa  that, 

liob^a  apeckled  thinly  with  QoKania  splendens.    In  another  and  also  prevent  the  cuttings  damping,  move  the  ^aos  ft 

wide  border  it  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  panels  of  Purple  little  at  night,  and  as  soon  as  the  cutti^;s  callns  ftee^  tako 

King  Verbena  where   the  groundwork  ia   a  deep  scarlet,  it  off  altogether  at  night,  if  there  is  no  likelihood  of  ths 

The  Centaurea  ia  raised  quite  above  the  level  of  the  panel  tender  outtings  being  i&ied  &om  being  placed  near  a  haatiiig 

of  purple ;  and  even  at  this  date  the  effect  is  very  pleasing,  medium.    To  prevent  damping  on  the  one  band  and  dijilic 

and  will  be  more  ao  as  the  purple  filla  fully  up  and  beoomea  up  on  the  other,  it  will  be  tbnnd  preftrable  to '  keep  tto 

more  massive.    B^sed  in  the  same  manner  it  forms  a  bean-  pUce  round  the  cuttings  moist,  and  even  to  water  Uw  apaoa 

tiftd  centre  to  a  cone  of  Scarlet  Geraniums.     In  one  instance  between  the  two  pots  instead  of  watering  the  little  pot  is 

or  two  it  has  been  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  Christine  in  which  the  cuttings  are  placed.  We  have  not  grown  t^  plant 

the  centre  of  Tom  Thumb.     As  a  vase  plant  edged  irith  lat«ly ;  but,  by  the  above  mode,  we  have  fonnd  every  cutting 

Lobelia  it  is  moat  lovely.     It  also  looks  weU  in  vases  edged  stiike  and  grow  beely.    In  potting-off  we  first  placed  lam 

-wiUi  dwarf  Scarlet  Qeraniuma.  round  the  aides  of  a  small  60-pot,  using  chiefly  sandy  peat 

As  a  plant  for  placing  in  gold  vases  on  the  dinner  table  with  a.  little  charcoal  about  the  size  of  bird-ahot,  watffied, 

it  i*  most  acceptable,  and  stands  such  work  well — in  lact,  kept  dose,  and  shaded  from  bright  aun  nntil  they  were 

this  is  one  of  the  moat  naefUl  planta  of  the  day.     It  would  growing  freely  and  eadi  plant  was  forming  a  nice  littM  mass 

be  ft  great  atep  in  the  right  direction  if  it  were  possible  to  of  roots,  when  each  of  the  four  plants  received  a  single  prt. 
plant  over  flower  gardena  to  a  larger  extent  with  plants        The  plants  were  frequently  stopped  by  pinching-ont  the 

diverse  &om  and  more  picturesque  in  character  tliMi  the  points,  and  brought  under  the  general  routine  of  manage- 

everlasting  and  monotonous  masses  and  lines  of  Oeroniums,  ment.      In  potting  place  the  drainage  as  directed  the  other 

Calceolarias,  and  Yerbenas ;   and  this  want  is  being  more  week,  so  that  wherever  the  plant  is  placed  worms  cannot 

largely  acknowledged  every  year,  and  the  more  so  as  taste  get  in  from  beneath,  aa  the  pUntw^  not  thrive  witli  wanna 

beownes  more  refined  and  alive  to  the  fact  that  beauty  con-  about  the  roots;  and,  though  they  may  be  dislodged  with 

siats  not  alone  ia  gaudy  colours,  however  strikingly  in  con-  clear  lime  water,  we  always  fonnd  the  plant  disliked  sndh 

tnwt  or  nicely  harmonised.  David  Thomson.  applications,  or  even  hard  well  water  of  any  kind.     If  rail 

water  cannot  be  had,  and  spring  water  must  be  ^tplisd,  it 

should  atand  in  the  sun   twenty-four  home  bcAtte  behig 

TETRATHECA  VEETICILLATA  CULTURE.  <»*i.-B.  F.  

I»  answer  to  "J.  H."  we  reply  that  the  plant  is  rightly 
named.    Full  directions  for  culture  were  given  in  a  previous  GRAPES   ASD   MELONS   PAILIKG. 

vidumo.     It  requires  when  young  to  be  grown  chiefly  in        _,       „  .  ,    „  ,  .■  ,     ■        ^ 

saady  peat,  well  drained,  and  never  allowed  to  become  very  .^^mt  Grapes  m  my  hothouse  I  perceive  aw^ying^rfj 

dry.    ft  also  requires  a  temperature  of  from  45' to  48°  ii  «"«"  appearance  a  few  days  ago  was  lunmaat.   1  haveTiMn 

winter,  with  ft  due  proportion  of  air;  and  in  summer,  if  the  speatong  to  a  gardene*  about  it,  and  he  si^  my  heed  maa 

tw  ie  Mly  eipoaod  to  the  aun.  the  pot  should  be  sheltered  p^  them  noJongOT  any  wat*i.  oont^dmg  that,  the  Gr«|?Ba 

by  plunging  or  shading,  or  placing  in  a  double  pot.  as,  if  tavmgswdled.  they.neaaho^dtedried-oll    Conun^WM^ 

the  pot  is  Mly  eipos^,  the  rootS  are  apt  to  bTininred.  °^<'  '""."'•^  t''^'.  ^^^^^  » totaUj  djflerent  plaoi ;  for  when 

It  geneiallj  blooms  most  freely  in  early  spnng  and  summer ;  '*>»    V^^^   requires    the  greatest   nounahmenfe   then  the 

and  that  gives,  aa  it  were,  the  keynote  to  ita  culture.    Left  Sro^teH'  mo»ture  should  bo  adnunistcred.      This  is  kj 

toitself,itsoonbccomeswe8kandrftmbling;  andtherefore,  'lieory.    Ami  right  P  ,  ,, ,  ,  „, 

«  secure  anything  like  compactness,  rather  free  pruning        ^^f  precisely  the  same  cause,  I  think,  ""T JMoas  IM 

nvst  be  resorted  to  when  the  phmt  has  nearly  tinished  ?°°^  ^°^  nothing,  and  not  bigger  tjan  a  cncUt-belL  Jb 

*»ming,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  cut  farther  ba*i  than  ■"<"  ^}V  ^  "K*"' :  if  ha  la,  it  atrikes  me  as  the  gnaM) 

he  oonent  year's  wood,  as  it  breaks  badly  from  older  wood.  «^on>»ly  »  nature.     AiioMier  thing  I  should  mention  in 

After  pruning,  keep  the  plant  rather  dry,  cool,  and  quiet  ™B«??  ^P'"  Melona-the  bines  run  all  ovra  the  fraaea.  ud 

^til  there  are  signs  of  breaking ;  then  put  in  a  cold  pit  "^^^^  K^  ™*  ^  ^^^^  ""^"^     ^"«  ""t  ^^  * 

•  otherplace;  a^  with  the  eioeption  of  giving  m »e  air,  plwtf— B.B. 
-reat  the  plant  as  to  ayringinga,  &c.,  much  the  aame  aa  was        [We  feel  that  it  is  a  veiy  delicate  matter  to  prononsee 

-eoommended  the  other  week  for  Epacris.     As  the  young  ipon  the  fltneas  of  a  certain  treatment^  when  it  ia  a  maUar 

-loots  ^ow  more  air  must  be  given ;  and  if  in  fine  days  in  >f  dispute  between  a  gentleman  and  his  gaidenec,  whsa 

leptember  the  plant  should  be  erpoaod  to  the  snn  folly,  the  data  given  are  necessarily  so  meagre.     When  Oiues 

!,•,  T^»^^  ripened  •"'i  short-jointed  will  >he  wo^d  be,  and  ire  de-d  "<>«  ».  is  often  advisable  to  ke^  the  booden  nxLtt ' 
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^,  M  k  littla  eHMM  of  nKaatare  is  ^t  to  owe  Uie  berriea  ezpuid  may  Eorget  oU  about  tbe  fruit  tltat  needs  elaboiated 

t«  VMk.    If  Uie  Oi^pes  were  mereh  swelled,  not  ripe,  then  sip  lo  swdl  it  and  give  it  flavooT.     'Vnien  a  j^ant  in  ft 

KtMMdiTiieM  wonJd  l>«  apt  to  make  tHem  sliriTel  and  dry  &Mne  ia  thiu  a  thicket  (rf  shoota,  more  than  half  the  Ibliage 

tf,   Aa  mof  aeemed  bo  Imariant  a  few  dayi  ago,  we  conld  is  nninflumced  l^  the  ann,  ajid,  ther^ore,  hurtAi]  rather 

let  1m  podliTe  that  this  wu  the  caose,  onlaes  aiBiued  that  than  otherwise.     If  not  curtailed,  it  wonld  be  a  good  thing 

tlw  nirtB  vrae  dij.     In  ancli  weather  they  might  soon  be-  for  the  plant  if  the  framo  were  raised,  and  tbe  Yinea  allowed 

tmt  M,  if  the  roote  were  shallow,   and  no  mulching  of  to  go  outeide.     Helona  dislike  catting  and  sla^iing.     The 

witoiBa  i^vea.     If  Uie  loote  ware  modeiAtely   deep,  we  best  mode  is  to  disbud  at  first,  and  t>inch  merely  aOiffiwarda. 

■bould  De  ladined  to  jadge  that  drynesa  at  the  roots  was  In  BQch  a  caae  as  we  ppesume  the  present  to  be,  a  severe 

xm;  tint  to  assign  it  to  a  very  dry  and  hot  at-  cutting  and  thinning  would  do  more  harm  than  good.    The 

■aide.    Aa  a  general  mie,  however,  we   should  cheek  given  to  the  mere  growth  would  act  on  the  fruit,  and 

of  "dryiug-oO'"  the  Vines  until  the  fruit  was  reay  Ue^  arrest  ita  swelling.     Shorten  all  the  shoots  of 

aot  (Bljr  ripe  but  mostly  cnt.     When  ftilly  ripe,  we  would  the  small  fry  at  once  by  merely  picking-out  their  points, 

Bot  denge  the  border,  but  we  should  ratber  wish  it  to  be  which  will  thus  give  a  gentle  check  to  mere  growth  of  wood, 

iij  until  the  fruit  was  prettv  well  gone.    A  good  theory  bo  tliat  the  fruit  mi^  have  the  benefit  of  the  nourishment 

maf.bMonifl   a  nuisance   and  a  miachief  when  too  hard  which  would  otherwise  have  been  appropriated  to  the  pro- 

dnnB.    In  auch  dry  burning  weather,  even  if  On^ies  are  duction  <f  wood,  and  then,  take  a  Uttle  foliage  away  da; 

lif  ing,   a  tittle   moisture  in  the  honse  from   nringing  by  day,  until  at  last  there  ore  few  leaves  that  cannot  be 

nUi,  stages,  floors,  &c.,  will  prevent  shrivelling  and  drying,  folly  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  when  you  give  it.    If 

!■  0^  dull  weather,  such  traatment  would  help  the  bai;ies  there  is  plenty  of  heat,  leave  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the 

to  oack  and  rot.      If  the  Grapes  ore  merely  swelled,  not  frame  all  night,  and  give  as  needed  during  the  day.     If 

i^  watering  at  tbe  roots  if  dry  will  be  oU  in  their  ELvour,  thus  kept  cool  at  night,  the  plant  wiU  rqjoice  rather  fh^a 

■M  jnst  a  m^Mst  eonditiiHi  in  opposition  to  dnat  dry  should  otherwise  in  a  high  temperatore  daring  the  day.    But  f|>r 

tet&estkta  of  the  roots  until  most  of  the  fruit  is  cut.  Even  the  enervating  inttaence  of  a  high  close  temperatnre   at 

ikm  some  toider  kinds  are  eaaily  infiuenced  by  a  moist  or  night,  there  would  be  less  trouble  with  airing  and  shodiqg 

my  d^  abnonhere.     In  moist,  muggy  weaUier,  thwefore,  daring  hot  sunshine. 

itmay  be  advisable  to  put  a  little  fire  on  and  give  plenty  of  Suiw  are  a  few  random  ideaa,  the  results  of  some  fti- 

Mt;  and  in  vei;  dry  weather  it  may  be  just  as  neceesory  perience;  but  we  by  no  means  think  they  will  deaf  i|» 

slightly  to  damp  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  by  syringing  thoroughly  the  difTerenoe  as  to  opinion  between  "E.  B. ' 

flow,  |*t^>  ^  and  bis  gardener.    If  they  help  to  do  ao,  or  to  establish  Oie 

WeliMur  that  there  may  have  been  aomething  of  the  same  principle  that  one  system  may  be  veiy  good,  if  thoroughly 

aliema  as  lespecta  the  Slelons,  only  the  eiba  hixnriance  carried  out,  whilst  two  good  separate  systems  if  blended  ana 

■akesns  doubt  a  little.   Iftherewasagooddeptihof  BOil,and  miied  will  often  piodnce  mischief  and  failure,  we  will  be 

fti^was  wdl  saturated  after  t^e  Helens  took  bold,  and  the  more  than   satisfied.     Without  understanding  the  qrstem 

■nhee  stiiTed  afterwards,  we  have  frequenUy  bad  fine  crops  on  which  a  man  works,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  say  that 

ft  TbioD*  tliat  never  again  w^e  visited  by  water.    These  bis  practice  is  wrong.    Nothing  could  seem  more  different 

we  cases  in  which  Um  heat  was  more  important  than  than  watering  Melon  plants  ou^  at   planting  time,  wpd 

MUnre^  and  when  we  knew  there  was  plenty  of  mmsture  watering  on  an  average,  aay,  once  or  twice  o-week,  and  yet 

to  swell  and  ripen  the  Melons.    In  general  cases.  Melons  precisely  similar  results  may  be  obtained  in  both  cases  03  a 

JMt  require  as  mnoh  water  as  most  other  plants — quite  little  diversity  of  detaiL    Only  this  much  we  may  aay^,  that 

U  Kucn  as  the  Cucnmber,  until  tJie  ripening  process  ap-  the  man  who  strikes  out  a  freah  path  for  himseu  fwhilst  in 

BNadliea.     If  there  ia  an  exception,  it  is  the  unportanoe  of  the  service  of  another,  must  make  up  his  mind  that  he  must 

min^  a  dij  atmosphare  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  also  secure  pretty  fkir  success.     Many  a  servant  has  loel; » 

liat »  best  seemed  by  having  tiie  snrfboe  of  tlie  bed  dry  good  master  becauae,  right  or  wrong,  he  would  have  his 

tka.    Of  oonrw^  if  the  sdl,  as  a  wholes  ware  dry,  we  should  ownway.    Many  a  master  has  lost  a  good  servant  beoaoec 

Mtopeettbe  flniit  toaet,  and  if  set,  we  shoald  not  opeot  he  would  not  eierdse  a  little  forbearance.] 
An  to  nreO.    Wben  the  swdling  oommeDoes  wa  Kke  the 


km  to  •wen.    Wben  the  swdling  oommeDOM  wa  Kke  the 
Mil  to  be  moist    If  the  weather  is  nnfkTomaUe,  ud  a 

iwast  surfooe  would  eool  the  place  too  muoh,  then  we  wonld  jantp  itirtJfiJiJ  V  AwnivTMi-' 

■oirt*n  the  bulk  of  the  soil,  and  leave  the  Burftoe  dry.     In  ,           ^      «lJtAWBEBB.y.GEOWING. 

fas  iunny  weather  there  will  be  no  harm  in  watering  the  '■  ''^'^  '""'^   experience  safely  recommend  "  H.  C,  X.'s  " 

WiBtlteosaalway.    A  dry  inr&ee  is  essoitial  fbr  flavour,  ^^e  "f  "onlcJiing  Strawberry  plants  with  a  liberal  quantity 

if  the  fruit  is  ripened  in  dung-fhunes;  bnt  the  soil  con-  °''"»B^-^raPP>>>8>;I>ut  I  cannot  boor  out  his  assertion  that 

taining  tbe  bulk  of  the  roota^oidd  not  then  be  dnat  dry,  "  if  P<x»i*"«  by  tbw  treatment  to  keep  "one  piece  of  ground 

Md  neither  sbonld   it   be  ddnged.      Except  when  it   is  ™er  Sttawberries  for  sixteen  years  without  the  sUghtest 

ntting  add  ilpaiing  its  fhiiti  the  Melon  needs  as  much  ™  of  eithwouaKty  <»  quantity."     As  he  speaks  from  ex- 

IMristuM  aa  a  Cucumber,  and  not  a  great  deal  leas  than  a  P"*""*.  ^^  be  kindly  inform  your  readers  more  oleorly 

Ctbbage.    It  is  only  aa  the  fruit  appKaOitm  matnrity  that  £_™  "»"»»  t^t  he  haa  had  for  aixteen  yeara  good  crops 

tie  extreme  of  dryness  ia  a  matter  of  importanoe.      When  °*™  "^  ***°^  "^  crowns,  without  renewing  the  beds  witi 

SUnti  are  grown  in  pots,  or  in  narrow  be^,  and  trained  to  °™'  P^™t8 '    Surely  he  can  hardly  mean  this,  for  it  is 

a  tnllis,  and  the  fruit  suspended  under  tbe  foIiBge,  but  con-  ■e=™8t  all  recognised  theory  or  practice.    His  system,  if 

■■■ab^f  above  and  Ikee  from  tbe  bed,  then  eren  soi&oe  <>?'*<*'  ""^  ^  a  perfect  blessing  to  the  host  of  amateur*. 

^ntiBtCtheaoiliBamatteroflMaiiimartaiieetesaaaiinjr  '*'^  ^^">  ">^"  w°  ii^ia"  er  boy  have  to  rack  their  wita  how 

ywiK.     InaOoaseswharetbefraitismaelwaw^r^  to  re^  their  Strawbeiry-plots  eveiy  three  or  four  yea™. 

■MUoouidaraverydiTstateof  tbeaoa  onsaifadderaBd  ,  wMst  on  this  tmio  I  venture  to  sajthat  I  have  aod- 

MlwlalBd  to  ripen  the  fruit  pranatiuMlT  befcwit  bad  f*"*^  *»™*  "»*  t™  *"*«  A*"*  from  the  cocoa  mat  ud 

pMd  half  its  osnalaiae.  brush  ketones  is  an  excellent  protection  for  the  rqwuing 

Hie  sli^t  donU  as  to  this  extreme  of  dryneM  we  And  in  Strawbemea  instead  of  straw  or  grass.     It  ke«)s  the  fruit 

■•"■nether  tiling,"  as  tothebines  behig  so  hauiant  and  '^"'"•nddry,  does  not  harbour  vermin,  and  with  core  lasts 

n^  to  get  ootside,  the  frames  bcongf^l  of  tbem.  This  is  "J^V  years.     It  was  sent  to  me  by  mistake  for  Uie  potting 

jW^T  oempatible  with   extreme   dryness   of  soil,   nnleis,  StV  ™  »*""***  ^^  "«^'  ^^^^  ">  *^e  right  pLwje.— 

Mw^  the  roots  have  gone  in  seareb  after  moisture  beyond     "■^^-  

;     ■»  aojl.  and  are  revelliiiK  unchecked  in  rich  rotten  dnng, 

••MaUung  of  that  kind.     In  such  a  ease  tbe  jflant  wfll  Pbotxctiko  SraiwBEERiBS   peom  Slugs— Cotonx*st«k 

J^weosne  exhausted— quite  the  reverse;  bnt  it  wiD  moat  micbopbtu.!.— Some  of  your  correspondents  have  been 

i'S&bL^  *!Pf  "V*™"  instanoo  of  Inmrianoo  vertnt  inquiring  how  to  protect  Strawberries  from  slugs.     I  am 
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high,  and  training  it  to  a  round  head.  It  haa  a  beautifhl 
Mpearancc  in  the  autumn.  It  is  the  only  plant  I  knoy 
inuch  naturally  jjrows  towards  the  north,  and,  therefore,  if 
planted  against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  will  always  keep 
dose  tu  it  without  nailing. — An  Ibish  Subscbibeb. 


NOTES  ON  jyOVKLTIES  at  SAWBRIDGEWOETH. 

Thanks  to  tlic  orchard-house  system,  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  make  the  acquaintance  of  several  novelties  this 
season  which  without  the  aid  of  such  an  appliance  we  might 
have  lived  all  our  days  in  ignorance  of.  Whatever  may  be 
said  for  or  ag^nst  orchard-houses  depends  entirely  upon 
the  point  of  view  that  the  advocates  or  opponents  of  those 
structures  view  them  from.  A  great  deal  lias  been  said  in 
our  pages  lately  on  both  sides,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  much  ability  has  been  displayed  by  the  writers  by  the 
way  in  which  they  severally  supported  their  views  on  this 
subject.  It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  support  the 
views  of  either  party,  but  simply  to  record  such  facts  as 
have  com*?  under  our  own  observation,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  new  information  wo  have  obtained — information 
tro  should  have  despaired  of  ever  having  got  except  for  this 
•mode  of  oultivation. 

For  some  seasons  i>ast  Mr.  Rivers  has  had  in  operation  a 
glass  stnictnre  which  he  calls  a  Cherry-house.  It  is  in 
every  respect  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  ordinary  orchard- 
house  ;  but  being  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of 
Cherries  in  pots,  he  has  designated  it  by  this  name. 

Like  ourselves  (and,  oh !  how  often  have  we  felt  it),  Mr. 
Rivers  had  felt  the  disappointment  arising  from  endea- 
Tonring  to  prove  new  Cherries  on  trees  grown  in  the- open 
groimd.     It  mattered  not  how  much  trouble  was  taken  with 
•tiiem;   however  skilfrilly  pinched  and  pruned,  or  aitfrilly 
fiwhioned,  they  may  have  been ;  or  however  proftisely  they 
may  have  blossomed ;  if  a  cruel  May  frost  did  not  devastate 
tiie  promised  crop,  tlie  birds  devoured  it  ere  it  was  half ; 
ripe.     YoHTs  passed  on,  and  no  progress  in  knowledge  was  ' 
made,  till  in  pui-e  despeiution  the  trees  were  crammed  into  | 
pota  and  taken  for  refuge  to  the  Cheny-house.     And  well  j 
have  they  repaid  tlie  trouble  taken  with  them.    The  trees 
-  arebeautifiU  pyramids  3  to  3^  feet  high,  and  literally  studded  ■ 
with  friiit  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  finest  flavour.    We 
would  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  see  them.    Among  the 
new  varieties  we  observed  as  possessing  very  great  merit, 
and  whii'h  cannot  fail  to  become  permanent  in  our  collec- 
tions, were  the  foUdwing  : — 

Eably  £bd  Bigabbeau  (JHgarreau  Rouge  dc  Oovben). — 
The  fruit  is  large,  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Bigarreau, 
but  of  a  decided  heart-shape.  The  skin  is  bright  rod  and 
transparent,  like  that  of  Belle  de  Choisy.  The  stalk  is 
1\  incii  to  an  If  long.    Flesh  firm,  rich,  sweet,  and  excellent. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  early  Cherry,  quite  ripe  before  the 
old  Bigarreau  begins  to  colour.  Tlie  tree  is  like  a  Duke 
in  its  habit  of  growth,  but  the  frnit  is  so  decidedly  heart- 
shaped,  and  the  fl**4h  so  firm,  that  it  must  be  classed  among 
the  Bigarreaus. 

Eablt  Bulck  Bioabbeau. — ^This  is  a  fitting  companion 
to  the  preceding,  and  ripens  at  the  same  time.  The  fruit 
is  large,  distinctly  heart-shaped,  as  large  as  the  Bohemian 
Black  Bigarreau.  Skin  jet  black.  Stalk  1^  inch  to  1}  long. 
Flesh  dark  purple,  firm,  richly  flavoured,  sweet,  and  excw- 
lent. 

Mr.  Rivers  received  this  from  the  Continent  tinder  the 
name  of  Bigarreau  h.  gros  fruit  couleur  de  chair,  which  is 
evidently  a  misnomer. 

LuDwio's  Bioabbeau. — Fruit  large  and  i>erfoctly  heart- 
shaped,  terminating  at  the  apex  in  a  sharp  point,  with  a 
slightly  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  shining,  of  a  fine 
bright  red  colour,  which  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
surface,  except  that  it  is  a  little  paler  on  the  shaded  side, 
riesh  pale  yellow,  very  tender  and  melting,  much  more  so 
liiaji  Bigarreaus  generally  are.  A  delicious  early  Bigarreau. 
ripening  just  after  the  Early  Bed  Bigarreau. 

Bohbmian  Black  Bioabbsau. — ^This  is  a  fiine  large  Cheny, 
#f  a  roundish  heart-shape,  even  and  regular  in  ita  outline, 
and  flattened  a  little  on  one  side,  where  it  is  marked  with  a 
&int  suture.    Skin  jet  black  and  shining.   Stalk  doark  green, 
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and  rather  deeply  depressed.    Flesh  quite  black,  firm,  but 
not  crackling,  juicy,  nchly  flavoured,  and  delicious. 

This  is  ten  days  earlier  than  the  common  Bigarreau.  It 
is  a  splendid  Cheny. 

Dbooan*8  Bioabbeau  (Bigarreau  SUiixe  de  Drogan), — ^This 
is  a  very  early  form  of  the  Bigarreau,  being  quite  shrivelled 
when  that  variety  is  only  just  ripe.  It  is  x>erfecily  heart- 
shaped,  rather  pointed  at  the  apex,  and  flattened  on  one 
side.  Skin  yellow,  mottled  and  flushed  with  red  on  the 
side  that  is  much  exposed.  Stalk  1^  inch  long,  stout.  Flesh 
&in,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured.    A  very  desiraUe  variety. 

Tbansfabent. — This  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Seine  Hortense  and  May  Duke,  and  it  has  preserred 
in  the  form  of  the  fruit  th&t  of  tiie  latter  parent.  The  ftnit 
is  above  medium  size  and  oblate,  with  a  bold  style-mark  on 
the  apex,  and  with  a  very  faint  suture  on  the  side.  The 
skin  is  thin  and  transparent,  showing  through  it  the  netted 
texture  of  the  flesh,  and  of  a  uniform  pale  red  colour  all 
over.  Flesh  melting,  tender,  sweet,  and  delicious.  This 
comes  among  the  Red  Dukes,  and  is  allied  to  Belle  de 
Choisy. 

Dechenaut  is  another  of  the  Bed  Duke  class.  The  fruit 
is  large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  broad  at  the  stalk,  rather 
flattened,  and  marked  with  a  fru^t  suture  on  one  side.  Skin 
bright  cornelian  red,  and  shining,  becoming  darker  red 
when  quite  ripe.  The  stalk  is  li  inch  to  1)  long,  inserted 
in  a  wide  and  deep  depression.  Flesh  tender  and  snocnlent, 
with  the  May  Duke  flavo\ir.  This  is  a  fine  large  Cheny,  well 
worth  cultivating. 

These  were  among  the  most  attractive  of  the  new  sorts  of 
Cherries.  There  were  many  more,  some  really  new  and 
others  old  friends  with  new  f^es,  or,  rather,  with  new  masks ; 
for  the  new  names  under  which  Mr.  Bivers  imported  them 
were  merely  masks  to  palm-off  old  sorts,  and  which  bat  for 
the  orohard-house  might  have  continued  undetected  for  years 
to  oome. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the  difficulty  of 
fruiting  Apricots  in  the  orchard-house.  There  seems  none 
about  it  at  Sawbridgeworth,  for  in  one  of  the  laige  ordhacd- 
houses  there  are  some  splendid  large  trees  completely 
studded  with  fruit.  The  whole  secret,  i£  secret  it  is,  consists 
in  ramming  the  soil  in  the  pot  when  the  tree  is  planted  as 
closely  as  it  is  possible  to  pack  it.  This  soil  should  con- 
sist of  tenacious  loam  and  dun^,  and  the  surikce  shoold  be 
mulched  in  summer  with  very  nch  soluble  matters,  such  as 
malt-dust  and  horse-droppings  saturated  with  very  starong 
liquid  manure.  Among  the  novelties  in  this  depaztment  we 
observed  the  two  following,  which  will  doubtless  prove  valn- 
able  acquisitions : — 

Eaxlt  Moobpabk. — This  came  from  the  Continent  under 
tdie  erroneous  name  of  Angonmois  Hatif,  which  is  a  totaDy 
different  thing.  The  frnit  of  the  Early  Moorpark  is  rovindidi, 
inclining  to  oval,  with  a  very  deep  suture  on  one  side  ex- 
tending from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Skin  yellow,  mottled 
and  dotted  with  crimson  on  the  exposed  side.  Flesh  in  all 
respects  resembling  that  of  the  Moorpark.  Stone  oblong, 
with  a  covered  channel  along  the  back,  which  is  perrious. 
Kernel  bitter.    Tins  ripens  three  weeks  before  the  Moorpark. 

Sabdinian  (De  Sardaigne). — ^This  is  a  small  early  Aprio6t, 
not  much  larger  than  the  Bed  Masculine,  bnt  ec^nalW  os 
eariy  and  much  superior  in  flavour  to  it.  The  skin  is  white, 
but  where  exposed  to  the  sun  it  is  spotted  with  a  &w  crimson 
spots,  and  sometimes  has  a  flush  of  red.  The  frnit  has  a 
deep  suture  on  one  side.  The  flesh  is  very  jni^  ^itib  a 
sprightly  sweet  flavoiur,  which  is  very  agreeable.  The  stone 
is  very  small,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  oovsved 
channel,  which  is  pervious.     Kernel  bitter. 

The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  its  fruit  as  eaily  as 
the  Masculine.  This  season  it  was  ready  for  use  in  the 
orchard-house  on  the  28th  of  June. 

The  pot-fruit-tree  culture  in  this  vast  establishment  is 
truly  marvellous.  We  observed  hoose  aft^  house  litenJly 
crammed  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Figs, 
Cherries,  and  Vines,  all  in  preparation  for  the  winter  caacb- 
paign.  One  mass  of  two  thousand  of  the  new  Viotosia 
Keotarine,  which  is  to  be  sent  out  this  season,  parUcolsa^ 
stmok  ns  by  the  health,  vigour,  and  uniformity  of  then 
growth,  and  the  neatness  in&  whisk  they  had  been  woKked 
so  doae  to  the  soQ.    But  thevs  is  a  new  idaa  Mr.  fitmn 
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tkm.  It  18  no  other  than  what  he  calls  "Japanese  trees" 
^-Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  or,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  fruit 
trees,  ^grown  in  No.  24-pots.  There  was  a  lot  of  them  not 
hiser  than  a  decent-sized  Geranium  laden  with  fruit,  and 
tbSu  dimensions  are  limited  by  a  constant  system  of  pinch- 
ing. Jud^ng  from  what  we  saw  on  this  occasion,  the 
idea  bids  lair  to  become  popularised,  as  they  are  grown, 
not  under  glass,  but  simply  plunged  in  rows  on  a  oed  of 
don^  leaves,  or  other  fermenting  material  from  which  a 
tltetldy,  gentle,  genial  heat  can  bo  obtained.  There  is  no 
covering  whatever  required ;  and  those  who  complain  of  the 
oonstant  watering  necessary  in  the  houses  will  have  an  oppor- 
ionitv  under  this  system  of  indulging  in  the  amusement  of 
(TOwmg  pot-plants  without  so  much  labour  in  watering  as 
tiiere  is  in  the  house-system. 


cultivation  of  lovers  of  thid  intort»stinj{  flower.  Among 
edged  flowers  on  white  ground^;  I  ii>.i:«;<i  line  specimens  of 
Kilgour's  Queen,  Liffcy,  and  Horal'L  Edged  on  cruam  or 
buff  grounds.  Linden  and  Teri>und(.'r.  Edged  on  yellow 
grouiuls,  Eva,  Sir  W.  Hosto,  Dt-loctiis,  un<l  Festus.  >fottled 
flowers,  Melancthon  and  Corcn-utinn.  S'j)otted  flowers  on 
yellow  grounds,  IVrtinax.  Solf-C"l«»ure,  Apollo,  Bouquet, 
Marquis  of  Herefonl,  Elixu,  and  Simuini'.  Two  or  tni^ 
edged  varieties  of  seedlings  worv  proiluced,  but  without 
names,  so  that  there  weiv  no  mouiis  vf  identification.  £ 
undelvtand  the  promise  of  \'igoroii8  l)looiii  was  good  in  the 
early  part  of  Die  season,  but  tho  fro.-tfs  -jf  April  and  May 
did  much  iiyury. — X. 


ROSES. 

KJB88BS.   FRA8ER8*    NURSEBT,    LEA    BRIDGE    ROAD. 

A  VISIT  to  this  extensive  nursery  is  well  repaid  at  this 
BMOon  of  the  year.  Messrs.  Erasers*  Koses  are  now  in  high 
oondition,  and  among  them  are  to  be  found  the  very  best 
Tlrieties  in  cultivation.  Tho  soil  seems  particularly  adapted 
to  the  Rose ;  and  although  the  time  of  flowering  may  be  a 
libtJe  later  than  in  otlier  nurseries,  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
individual  flowers  cannot  be  surpassed.  Eveiy  Kose-grower 
should  visit  this  collection  and  make  notes  of  the  new  and 
distinct  varieties.  There  is  much  advantage  in  purchasing 
Bomb  after  seeing  them  in  bloom — it  prevents  that  frequent 
disappointment  widch  attends  the  purchase  made  from 
desmption. 

Messrs.  Eraser  have  also  now  in  bloom  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  Fuchsias.  Much  is  it  to  Ijc  desired 
tliat  our  Fiichsia-growers  would  i>ay  them  a  visit  at  this 
season.  They  would  loam  that  the  new  varieties  can  make 
good  specimen  plants ;  and  if  they  could  only  rioe  Comet, 
Lord  Waxden,  Elegantissima,  Marginata,  Signora»  Hexmine, 
and  the  double  variety  True  Blue,  as  jpx>wn  in  this  esta- 
blishment, they  would  immediately  introduce  new  and 
eioellent  kinds  into  their  collections.  The  amateur  who 
coltivatos  tho  Zonaie  Pelargoniums  will  find  in  this  nursery 
some  excellent  new  French  varietiee,  novel  in  colour  and 
perfect  in  form.  Much  is  it  to  be  desired  that  this  beautiful 
cbws  of  plants  shoidd  receive  more  attention. 

Among  other  interesting  plants  the  Messrs.  Frasei'  have  a 
TSiy  large  collection  of  single  and  double  Petunias.  These 
aie  planted  out  in  a  bed,  and  seem  well  calculated  to  be 
Very  effective  for  that  purpose.  Several  of  the  double 
Tsrietics  are  as  large  as  tlic  Bose  Baronne  Prevost  when  fully 
expanded,  and  some  of  the  striped  varieties  arc  exquisite. 

Should  any  person  1>e  induced  to  run  down  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  line  (making  the  journey  in  twenty  minutes),  let 
him  be  sure  to  ask  to  see  the  splendid  coDection  of  German 
Stocks,  and  he*  will  agree  with  me  that  they  alone  are  well 
worthy  of  the  jonmey. — X. 


HOT-WATEB  PIPIXG  REQUIRED  fob  HEATLS'G 

A  VDsERY. 

."Wbat  quantity  of  pipe  will  be  required  to  heat  a  vinery 
70  ioet  long,  14  feet  wide,  5  feet  high  in  front,  and  12  feet 
it  back  ?   It  will  be  in  three  divisions,  one  behig  for  early 

ftfdng  ? — CUMJBBIBNSIS. 

[Supposing  the  first  house  to  be  23  feet,  for  that  you  will 
Med  140  feet  of  four-inch  piping  for  early  forcing ;  for  the 
Maond  about  100  fbet ;  and  n>r  the  third  or  late  house,  and 
tfl^bs  kept  so,  about  bO  feet.  If  sU  the  70  feet  were  intended 
te  Oiapes  from  July  or  so,  then  about  2c»0  feet  woold  do. 
iiii  best»  however,  to  err  on  the  side  of  having  enough,  as 
fkm  joa  might  change  your  houses  gradually  at  any  time 
ftoB  late  to  early.  I^ficien<7  of  piping  just  means  waste 
ifcflMl,  and,  therefore,  is  seldom  tme  eoonomy.] 


STri)LJ:Y  IJOVAL. 


'  Baxuiiculusks. — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 

ssadera  to  know  the  names  of  a  few  choico  sorts  of 

iliat  hare  appeared  in  successful  stands  at 

month.    Tne  following  notes  were  made  at 

and  Wallingfbrd  of  flowers,  which  well  deserve  the 


{Concluded  frorr  pnje  'J9.) 

Now  for  the  gard<.ms.  Intrc^lu.*e<l  by  a  frlenu  lo  Mr. 
Chu'kc,  tho  clever  gur«loner,  I  wa.^  privilt^god  with  u  view  of 
his  department,  for  the  pleasiurc'  L^RHimlK  ioriii  i;  de]*artment 
of  themselvt's. 

The  mansion  is  situated  in  tho  cr.tskirtK  cS  the  park  and 
near  to  a  jmblic  road.  Althouijh  iimcli  improvi.d  by  its 
present  owner,  it  is  not  sufficient  eitl.er  in  size  or  arcMtec- 
tural  beauty  to  hannonise  with  tli'.-  r.urrounding  scenery. 
The  outline  of  another  mansion  cl«  s*:*  by.  i«artly  built  some 
years  ago,  still  remains,  and  is  u^ed  I'ur  a  variety  of  x>urposc8. 
In  front  of  tlie  munsi<.»n  a  large  now  «^-«rden,  or  rather  series 
of  gardens,  in  the  terraced  styl**,  witli  geometrical  beds, 
some  on  grass,  othera  on  gravel — after  the  detjigns  of  Mr. 
Thomas^  of  London — was  fa^'t  uin»roa<."hing  eouijiletion. 
The  plans  are  simple  but  very  cliaste,  and  harm<.>nise  well. 
The  parts  are  not  go  intricate  as  in  many  of  a  like  kind, 
nor  so  toy-like  as  the  polychrome  liguivs  or  parterres  at  the 
Royal  llorticidturul  Gardens.  The  linished  part  of  the 
garden  was  very  effectively  phinted,  and  tho  plants  being 
large,  sliowed  the  various  edgings,  ribbons,  and  mutsses  w^ 
considering  the  oarliness  of  the  season  (June  Gth).  In 
company  with  Mr.  Clarke  I  made  for  the  kitchen  garden^ 
and  in  the  chat  by  the  way  I  foiuid  he  is  one  who  looks  on 
all  the  brotherhocKl  of  Flora  as  friends.  Being  a  perfect 
stranger  I  had  no  idea  of  puttin;^  on  paper  what  1  sawj 
but,  what  with  the  kind  recei)tion  and  the  known  celebrity 
of  the  place,  I  became  bold  enoiii,-h  t=\iot  down  a  few  things 
seen  and  heard. 

The  kitchen  ganlen  is  situattj^l  i-uui*:  dJKtauce  irc>ji:  the 
mansion,  and  is  se]>ui'ated  from  the  ])ark  by  a  low  wall.  It 
is  divided  into  several  eompnrtnienis  by  walls,  and  appears 
to  liave  been  made  at  different  periods.  The  principsl 
garden,  however,  is  a  ])arallelogram,  diWdetl  into  »iuarters 
in  the  usiuil  way,  iind  the  walks  are  bordered  with  iruit 
trees.  It  was  well  stocked  witli  vegetables,  and  the  beds 
of  Asparagus,  though  ver>-  old.  beai*  well.  The  north  wall 
of  this  garden  is  covered  witli  fine  Peiich  irees  loade<l  with 
fruit,  testifying  that  there  is  no  necesbity  for  an  or',  hard- 
house,  even  in  the  north,  to  secure  good  Pe:vches.  There  is 
more  fruit  on  one  of  these  trees  than  in  any  orchard-house 
I  have  over  entt-red.  The  leaves  of  the  trees,  however,  were 
somewhat  scorched,  ab  if  some  caubtie  solution  liad  been 
applied  to  them  ;  and,  what  was  moc:t  remarkable,  no  inscot 
had,  I  was  infoi*med,  infested  them :  consequently  no 
solution  likely  to  cause  tlie  loaves  to  blister  and  wither  had 
been  used.     In  other  respects  tho  treeb  were  very  fine. 

At  one  end  of  the  garden  is  a  double  row  of  pits,  formerly 
Pine-pits,  heated  by  hot  water  and  dung-liningK,  but  now 
used  for  plants,  furnishing  cut  flowers  in  winter  and  plants- 
for  decorative  purposes,  besides  bedding  plants,  Ac.  Mr. 
Clarke  speaks  Iiiglily  of  Una  and  Beatlsman  Oeiiiniums  fts 
fVimishing  early  blooms  for  cutting. 

Another  pit,  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
is  planted  with  Vines,  which  apparently  are  very  old,  bat 
tfaey  annually  produce  good  crops. 

In  an  adjoining  house  were  some  very  fine  Cucumbers  ol 
a  variety  named  Scott's  Superb,  and.  whether  a  local  or  old 
variety,  it  certainly  is  not  in  general  cultivation.  It  is  not 
a  very  abundant  bearer,  but  moderately  handsome  and  large, 
hanging  a  long  time  without  turning  yellow,  besides  being 
a  good  winter-fruiting  variety.  The  house  in  which  it  is 
growing  is  used  for  propagating  and  many  other  purposes. 
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In  another  house — a  narrow  one — I  noticed  some  well- 
grown  Vines  in  pots.  The  pots  containing  the  Vines  were 
placed  along  the  front  and  the  canes  trained  up  the  roof, 
but  so  closely  together  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  it.  By  this 
plan  double  the  quantity  of  fruit  is  obtained,  and  early 
Grapes  ripen  more  surely  than  when  the  roots  are  outside  in 
a  colder  medium  than  the  canes.  Each  Vine  in  a  pot  is 
allowed  to  carry  from  six  to  nine  and  even  twelve  bunches, 
and  finer  Muscats  could  not  be  wished  for.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  White  Muscat,  Canon  Hall,  and  Tottenham 
Park  Muscat,  aU  do  well ;  and  the  last,  although  in  every 
respect  like  the  White  Muscat,  is  yet  a  much  freer  setter 
thim  any  of  the  Muscats  and  not  so  liable  to  spot  as  most  of 
them.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
comparing  the  Vines  in  all  stages  of  their  growth,  says  the 
Tottenham  Park  is  as  free  a  setter  as  a  Hamburgh.  The 
bunches  are  stiffer,  and  the  footstalk  of  the  berry  is  con- 
siderably stouter  than  that  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Another  kind,  under  the  name  of  White  Muscat,  is  in  no 
way  different,  I  think,  from  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  but 
as  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere  under  that  name,  I  may  be  wrong. 

In  some  pits  were  Peas  in  frill  bearing,  a  row  each  of 
Sang8ter*s  and  Eclipse ;  the  first  dish,  however,  had  been 
gathered  three  weeks  previously. 

The  southern  division  of  the  garden  is  occupied  by  a  pond 
with  an  island  in  the  centre,  and  near  to  it  is  the  approach 
from  the  park,  and  a  neat  little  fiower  garden,  mostly  occu- 
pied by  herbaceous  plants ;  but  I  understand  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  this  garden  is  contemplated. 

A  bam-like  building  in  its  external  appearance  is  used  for 
the  gprowth  of  Mushrooms,  and  has  in  its  interior  a  bed  in 
the  centre  on  the  floor,  and  two  shelves,  or  beds,  all  round. 
These  shelves,  or  beds,  are  foimedin  a  very  substantial  way, 
the  sides  being  of  iron,  and  are  about  15  inches  deep  and 
5  or  6  feet  wide,  with  iron-grated  bottoms.  Two  beds  were 
just  coming  into  bearing,  and  promised  a  prodigious  crop. 
I  understand  this  house  produces  a  succession  in  abundance 
of  very  fine  well-flavoured  Mushrooms. 

'All  the  g^den  walls  are  covered  with  fruit  trees  in  good 
order,  and  bearing  well.  A  Pear  that  Mx.  Clarke  speaks 
very  highly  of,  the  crops  of  which  are  enormous,  is  Hacon's 
Incomparable.  It  is  a  large  melting  Pear,  in  use  for  dessei-t 
from  November  to  January.  A  black  Mulberry  on  the  wall 
acyoining  a  F\g-house  has  the  branches  traLied  perpen- 
dicularly downwards,  and  annually  produces  good  crops. 
Besides  the  walled-in  portion  of  the  garden  mentioned  there 
are  other  two  compartments,  in  one  of  which  was  a  Fig-house, 
with  Vines  on  the  rafters.  The  Fig  trees  are  planted  inside 
the  house,  in  narrow  borders  at  the  back,  about  1  foot  wide 
and  2  feet  deep,  and  the  trees  trained  to  the  back  waU.  The 
fruit  was  large,  plentiftd,  and  ripening.  The  variety  was, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  Brown  Turkey,  the  best  of  Figs  for 
any  _purpose  whatever.  The  narrowness  of  the  borders 
would  cramp  the  roots,  and  unless  this  is  the  case  Figs  make 
too  much  wood  to  bear  welL  The  Vines  were  only  newly 
planted,  but  Vines  in  pots  were  bearing  splendidly,  thus 
making  use  of  the  house  untH  the  young  Vines  are  of  sufEl- 
cient  size  to  bear.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Vines  can 
be  grown  equally  well  in  pots  as  planted  out,  and  better 
where  the  border  is  outside  on  a  cold  wet  subsoiL  The 
house  can  then  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  winter; 
but  where  the  Vines  can  be  planted  in  the  house  or  the 
border  heated  it  saves  time  ana  labour  to  have  them  planted 
out.  In  this  house  I  noticed  a  very  fine  plant  of  Colons 
Verschaffelti  in  preparation  for  planting  in  the  flower  garden 
to  form  a  centre  bed.  It  was  more  than  6  feet  across,  and 
by  planting  Golden  Chain  Geranium  round  it,  ec^^  with 
Aauoanthus  melancholicus  ruber,  it  was  expected  an  effective 
led  would  result.  Should  Mr.  Clarke  cany  out  his  idea  and 
ind  it  answer,  I  hope  he  will  fiivour  this  Journal  with  a 
iotice. 

Two  vineries  adjoin  the  Fig-house.  The  Vines,  however, 
^uid  been  cut  down  and  grafted  with  newer  and  better  Idnds 
t^han  the  old  ones,  and  beside  each  Vine  waa  a  Vine  in  a  pot. 
The  grafts  were  just  beginning  ta  break.  Inarching,  how- 
)ver»  I  consider  a  better  way  of  working  the  Vine  than 
^rafting.  Inarching  can  be  done  at  any  Sme,  and  a  much 
tnmger  cane  can  be  had  the  first  season  than  from  gxafting, 
»'^weveir  well  done. 

W-vo,  aflrais,  were  more  Vines  in  pots  bearing  profrisely. 


The  pots  were  only  9  inches  in  diameter ;  and  by  placing 
theih  about  2  feet  apart,  and  bringing  the  canes  of  both  pots 
together,  they  were  tied  in  the  shape  of  a  half-circle. 

Some  of  the  i>ots,  or  arches^  had  twelve  bunches,  and  one 
being  White  Frontignan  and  the  other  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
they  were,  indeed,  very  handsome.  The  Grizzly  Frontignan« 
so  fiable  to  shank  when  planted  in  an  outside  border,  was 
here  in  pots  colouring  beautifiilly,  the  bright  amber  coloyr 
of  the  berries  contrasting  well  with  the  jet  black  of  the 
Hamburghs.  In  this  and  the  next  house  I  noticed  good 
plants  of  Graptophyllum  pictum;  Crotons  pictum,  l^iffi" 
folium  variegatum,  and  varie^tum;  Pothos  argyrsa;  Coidy-i 
line  indivisa ;  Dracsena  tenmnalis,  and  a  host  of  other  varie- 
gated and  fino-foliagcd  plants  too  numerous  to  mention.  Of 
the  golden-veined  Lonicera  aureo-reticulata,  Mr.  Clitrke 
possessed  a  good  stock,  and  should  this  stand  our  dimate 
in  summer  only,  it  will  make  a  veiy  effective  edging.  Who 
will  be  the  first  to  try  it  ?  Mr.  Clarke  intends  doing  so  this 
summer,  and  I  hope  he  wiU  communicate  the  result. 

In  the  centre  of  the  gardens  stands  a  large  greenhouse, 
or  rather  vinery,  used  as  a  late  house.  The  Vines  were  just 
setting  and  promised  an  abundant  crop.  Under  the  Vines 
on  a  high  steep  stage  were  a  great  many  winter-flowering 
plants,  as  Cytisuses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &o.,  making  good 
wood,  the  Azaleas  being  neatly  trained.  The  house  is  heated 
by  a  combination  of  smoke-fiues  and  hot  water,  just  re- 
minding one  how  ineffectual  fines  are  in  laive  houses. 

Probing  Mr.  Clarke  on  the  subject  of  flues  vemu  hot> 
water,  his  reply  was  in  fitvour  of  fines  for  small  houses  and 
a  series  of  houses  wide  apart ;  but  in  £eivonr  of  hot  water 
for  lai^  houses  or  a  series  or  range  of  houses  requiring 
a  forcing  temperature.  Notwithstanding  that  the  houses  a£ 
Studley  are  wide  apart,  most  of  them  are  heated  by  hot 
water  and  the  old  flues  done  away  with,  for  all  the  houses 
are  very  old.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  kept  at  a  high 
temperature. 

Close  by  here  are  the  under-gardeners'  rooms,  not  so 
bothy-^e  as  some  of  the  like  kind  in  other  places,  nor  luJf  so 
inconvenient.  A  commodious  fruit-room,  or  rooms,  potting- 
sheds,  &Q.,  adioin.  Another  walled  compartment,  oUlsd  the 
orchard,  contains  all  the  best  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  trees  ia 
full  bearing;  and  on  the  north  wall  (south  aspect), were 
some  very  fine  Apricot  trees,  Moorpark  chieflly,  loaded  with 
fruit.  How  many  Apricot-houses  have  700  fruit  in  them? 
Yorkshire  is  "  a  county  where  Green  Gage  Plums  are  never 
seen  in  perfection,"  says  the  writer  of  a  book  reaching  into 
tens  of  editions ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  not 
only  Green  Gage  Plum  trees  in  Yorkshure  bear  well  as 
standards  and  yield  bushels  of  fruit,  but  there  are  Aprioots 
on  many  cottages  the  fruit  of  which  annually  pays  their  xemt. 

In  a  Cucumber-house  heated  by  hot  water,  the  oikL  fines 
being  done,  we  saw  Beynolds*s  Winter  Cucumber.  It  is  a 
free  bearer ;  but  as  for  bein^  a  handsome  fruit,  it  is  just  tba 
contrary.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  to  be  good  for  use!,  snd  it 
hangs  a  long  time.  Adjoining  is  a  Pinenpit  with  plsiits  in  « 
fiourishing  condition,  and  some  young  Vines  preparing  for 
forcing,  amongst  which  were  ChavouslC  Benbies  Mlnsoat,  aod 
other  select  and  new  kinds.  In  a  small  compartment  were 
Alocasia  metallica,  A.  macrorhiza  variegata»  and  other  ohoiM 
plants. 

In  the  way  is  another  Cucumber-house  planted  with 
Carter's  Champion  (will  any  one  tell  me  the  diffBrenoe 
between  Champion  and  an  old  kind  that  was  fbnne^if 
grown  under  tne  name  of  Smither's  Winter  Cucumber,  or 
Scott's  Winter?)  and  on  soi^e  shelves  at  the  back  wore 
Oscar  Strawberries  bearing  profhsely  in  pots.  This  Taaatiy 
promises  to  be  a  good  foroer. 

Time  would  not  allow  of  my  seeing  much  more;  but  hi  a 
dung-frame  I  noticed  an  abundant  onm  of  MeIons>  hoge 
enough  for  anything.  The  kinds  were  Orion,  Goldeii  Feri 
feotion,  and  a  new  kind.  Princess  Alexandra^  evidently  a 
good  cropper,  lar^  and  of  handsome  shi^,  aad  if  it  b6  at 
well  fiavoiued  as  it  looks  it  will  merit  its  name. 

Crossing  the  park  I  reached  the  old  flower  gatdma,  and 
these  call  for  a  few  remarks.  They  &nn  o>M  of  thoM  old-^ 
fiudiioned  places  wit^  winding  paths,  vef^lant  law»  dis- 
figured by  a  bed  hero  and  another  there,  and  shzobt  pirttad 
hap-hazard.  An  cdd  greenhoose  with  high  fcoiA-^Mm  or 
windows  and  an  opaque  roof  shoiws  old  notiooi^  mmI  i^  oC 
ooorse,  oC  litUe  rmid  tot  plantsj  Ymt  it  was  $tj  wHih  aonui 
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Uenniunuij  &c  A  tea-hotise  ornaments  the  centre  of  the 
giideiiy  and  some  beds  of  various  shapes  in  firont,  planted 
with  bedding  plants,  looked  pretty.  On  the  lawn  is  a  very 
laroe  round  bush  of  the  variegated  Box  (Boxus  sempervirens 
Tinegata),  abont  15  feet  high,  and  not  less  than  60  feet  in 
oircumferenoe.  Besides  a  tine  Cedms  deodara  and  Picea 
oephalonica*  I  noticed  Picea  nobilis  or  an  intermediate 
variety  betwoen  that  and  Picea  Nordmaimiana  about  25  feet 
high.  Boses  in  flower,  Bhododendrons,  ornamental  deci- 
duous trees,  and  evergreen  shrubs  worthy  of  note,  are  also 
met  with  everywhere. 

Somehow  I  have  omitted  mentioning  a  Peach-house  in  its 
proper  place ;  and  as  I  noticed  not  only  some  fine  firuit  on 
the  trees  planted  out,  but  some  trees  in  pots  preparing  for 
fbrcing;  I  took  "Mx,  Clarke's  opinion  about  trees  in  pots. 
For  eaaAy  forcing  or  affording  a  few  firuits  ei^y  he  considered 
a  dozen  or  two  of  g^reat  service,  but  for  affgrdmg  a  supply  ho 
denied  their  utility. 

With  another  look  at  the  new  flower  warden,  and  thanking 
Hr.  Clarke  for  his  kindness,  I  departed.  In  conclusion  let 
me  add  that  eveiy  thing  under  Mr.  Clarke's  management 
denoted  indomitable  perseverance,  intelligence,  and  skilL 
In  the  welfiure  of  his  assistants  he  also  takes  great  interest. 
They  are  privileged  to  leave  work  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturdays ; 
md  I  trust  that  ere  long  every  gardener  and  every  man 
employed  in  gardens  will  have  his  hours  of  labour  shortened, 
not  only  at  Studley,  but  throughout  the  oountiy,  and  instead 
of  learmg  work  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday,  that  they  may 
have  Saturday  afternoon,  like  other  trades,  to  themselves, 
to  inmrove  themselves  by  visiting  other  gardens,  and  coUect- 
mg  plants  or  studying  nature  in  the  field.  Men  who  would 
not  wotk  harder  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  to  make 
up  fbr  Saturday  afternoons  I  would  discard  fiN>m  the  garden- 
ing world ;  but  I  feel  sure  they  would,  and  that  no  employer 
would  regret  granting  the  advantage.— G.  A. 


BOOimG  STRAWBEEEY-EUNNERS. 
Ik  rooting  Strawbeny-runners  into  small  pots,  ought  the 
pots  to  be  put  under  the  first  joint  of  the  runner  (I  mean  the 
joint  nearest  the  plant)  when  the  roots  are  sprouting,  or 
under  the  last  bud  ?  If  put  under  the  first  joint,  ought  the 
«nd  of  the  runner  to  be  cut  off? — M.  B. 

[The  q^uention  is  of  more  importance  than  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  When  it  is  desirable  to  increase  a  fiivourite 
kind  every  runner  made  may  be  layered  with  propriety,  and 
thus  a  great  number  of  plants  may  be  obtamed  from  one 
stooL  In  this  case  the  first  layer  is  put  in,  and  every  one 
that  comes  after  in  succession,  and  none  are  cut  from  the 
mother  plant  until  all  are  rooted.  In  such  case  the  first 
layers  wiH  generally  be  the  strongest,  and  we  would  advise 
their  being  kept  by  themselves  and  planted  by  themselves. 
"Where  time  and  means  exist,  this  plan  of  rooting  the  young 
plants  is  by  fiu:  the  best  for  making  autumn-plamtations,  as 
the  plants  will  be  strong  and  established  enough  to  produce 
a  fikET  crop  of  very  fine  miit  the  following  summer. 

We  lately  stated  that  we  approved  of  layering  the  plants 
in  small  pots  when  forcing  plants  were  requirod;  but  we 
said  nothing  as  respects  our  correspondent's  interesting 
inqui^  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  layer  to  adopt.  Here, 
then,  we  must  just  tell  what  has  been  our  practice  of  late, 
though  somewhat  opposed  to  the  theory  which  experiments 
led  us  to  consider  as  the  soundest  and  best  in  the  matter. 
If  cizGumstances  admitted  of  its  1^ing  carried  out. 

To  dear  our  way  we  must  here^Uude  to  another  query 
about  runners,  sent  by  a  correspondent  "  Qun,"  who  has 
hmd  a  hot  discussion  with  a  firiend  as  to  whether  runners 
ivere  to  be  looked  upon  as  feeders  or  robbevm'  We  think 
ftat  both  are  ri^ht  and  both  are  wrong,  according  to  the 
■tanfljpoint  of  the  argument.  For  instance:  here  is  a 
Slnwbeny-^tool  that  we  wish  to  become  as  bulky  and 
bmriant  as  possible;  and  in  such  a  case*  were  size  and 
hnmrianoe  the  ol^ects,  we  would  look  iq^on  a  number  of 
^^■•■"'T,  each  roothig  and  catering  not  only  for  itself,  but 
/  the  connectiiig  link  for  the  old  parent  plant,  as  being 
Ibm  robbers  t£aa  fiseders.  It  so  hi^pens,  however, 
VwB  value  the8trawbefty-8to(d  less  tot  its  mere  luxuriance 
ilttge  leaves  than  fix  its  weU-rq^ened  buds  and  oonse- 
'  «xtre»e  fruitfolness.     In  such  a  caae  we  think  little 


of  the  young  plants  either  as  feeders  or  robbers.  Our 
object  is  to  concentrate  as  much  strong^  in  every  parent 
stool  as  shall  be  oompatiblo  with  the  ext^me  of  firuitfcdnees, 
and  hence  we  shorten  and  remove  all  runners  early.  We 
even  remove  some  of  the  weaker  buds  or  shoots  of  the  sto<^ 
not  only  that  the  strength  may  be  concentrated,  but  that 
the  sun  and  air  may  play  freely  round,  and  thus  thoroughly 
ripen  the  buds  for  next  season's  produce.  In  graining  this 
result  we  prefer  that  the  runners  should  grow  a  few  weeks 
before  they  are  nipped  off,  as  sometimes  when  we  have 
kept  them  nipped  close  oil  along,  some  of  the  extra  strength 
being  thrown  into  the  buds,  they  were  apt  to  burst  or,  as 
it  is  called,  come  blind,  at  the  fruiting  season.  Thoueh 
we  generally  keep  our  Strawberries  about  three  years  on  l£e 
ground,  we  have  often  proved  that  if  stools  are  so  deprived 
of  runners  early,  and  the  smallest  shoots  thinned  out  and 
rich  top-dressings  and  manure-waterings  g^ven,  the  same 
plantation  may  be  kept  in  good  bearing  order  for  many 
years,  though  no  great  advantage  is  thus  gained — not 
enough,  in  our  opinion,  to  make  up  for  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  rotation  of  cropping. 

Owing  to  the  cold  springs  and  dry  summers  our  practice 
of  late  has  been  to  layer  the  first  runner  that  came,  and, 
then,  unless  in  a  case  of  scarcity,  to  nip  off  the  running  point, 
to  concentrate  sdl  the  growing  streng^  into  the  single 
runner.  Thus,  also,  a  Herw  runners  from  a  stool  get  more  sun 
and  air  than  if  a  neater  number  were  layered.  These  first 
layers,  in  genera^  make  as  stated  above,  the  finest  and 
strongest  iSants,  and  if  well  managed  afterwards,  they  will 
be  found  very  fair  for  fruitfulness.  If  made  too  luxuriant* 
or  kept  g^wing  too  long  in  the  autumn  from  rich  sur&cings 
and  manure-waterings,  the  fine  buds  will  be  apt  to  split,  and 
then  it  will  be  found  that  the  extreme  of  luxuriance  is  not 
always  attended  with  the  extreme  of  fertility. 

Though  for  the  above  reason  of  lateness  of  runners,  we. 
chiefly  depend  on  the  first-formed,  we  would  under  other  cir- 
cumstances be  inclined  to  slip  off  the  first-formed  one  with- 
out hurting  the  string,  and  wait  for  the  second  young 
plant  on  the  runner  to  Layer.  Several  years  ago,  we  made 
experiments  in  this  direction,  and  although  the  results 
were  not  in  all  cases  so  conspicuous  as  to  g^ve  grounds  for 
forming  an  unalterable  theory,  still  they  were  such,  as,  on 
the  whole,  folly  to  convince  us  that  the  second  young  plant 
formed  on  the  runner,  though  generally  less  luxuriant,  was 
also  generally  more  compact  and  fruitful.  In  this  case  two 
new  runners  were  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  layer  on  the  pot. 
On  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  grround,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  take  the  first  runners,  and  these  will  be  none  too 
early  for  early  forcing ;  but  we  should  be  glad  if  others  more 
favourably  situated  would  make  some  experiments  in  this 
direction,  as  what  may  be  of  less  moment  when  some  thou- 
sands are  grown,  may  be  of  considerable  importance  where 
only  a  score  or  two  of  pots  can  be  managed. 

From  whatever  cause,  some  stools  will  often  be  found  much 
more  inclined  to  sterility  than  others  in  the  plantation,  and 
these  should  be  either  pulled  up  or  marked,  so  that  no 
runners  be  taken  from  them.  Tlus  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  almost  constantly  such  plants  send  out  the  earliest  and 
strong^t  runners,  and  the  sterile  habit  is  almost  sure  to  be 
continued.  We  recollect  picking-out  such  stools  of  the  Elton 
perfectly  barren,  when  all  around  them  had  a  dense  crop, 
and  on  marking  and  trying  layers  from  such  plants  for  four 
years,  we  never  gathered  a  fruit  from  them.  A  little  trouble 
in  selection,  therefore,  is  far  from  being  labour  lost  in  small 

gardens,  where  every  foot  of  ground  is  an  object.    Take 
tyers,  then,  if  possible,  from  the  best  bearing  plants.— 
B.  F.] 

Fbuitsrxbs'  Coxpakt. — On  the  8th  instant,  the  Master 
of  the  Fruiterers'  Company  (William  Brown,  Esq.),  with  the 
Wardens  ( Josiah  Walker,  Esq.,  and  Hilary  Nicholas  Niasen. 
Esq.),  and  Mr.  O.  C.  T.  Eagleton,  the  Clerk  of  the  Company^ 
waited  upon  the  L<»rd  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House  by 
appointment,  and  presented  his  lordship  with  a  choice  se- 
lection of  all  tJie  fruits  of  the  season.  The  Master  and 
Wardens  in  addressing  the  Lord  Mayor,  refrared  to  the 
deviation  the  Company  had  made  from  the  ancient  custom 
of  presenting  sundry  bushels  of  Apples  in  the  winter,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  present  now  made  would  be  mora 
acceptable.    The  Lord  Mayor  acknowledged  the  present  io. 
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a  very  pleasant  and  impropriate  maimer,  -wliile  the  Lady 
Mayoress  and  the  ladies. of  her  family  inspected  with 
much  delif^ht  the  splendid  specimens  of  Pines,  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c,  which  were  displayed  in  the 
saloon. — (City  Preat.) 


THE  OLD  KENTISH  PLOrOH. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  gardener  calls  in  the  assistance  of 
ezpensiye  machinery  to  aid  him  in  his  manifold  duties.  True 
a  water  engine  is  a  machine ;  and  of  late  years  much  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  mowing  machines,  which,  in  fact, 
have  become  so  common,  that  it  is  a  question  if  more  turf 
is  not  kept  in  trim  by  these  appliances  than  by  hand- 
mowing.  Machines  for  fumigating  and  dusting  plants  with 
sulphur  have  been  tried,  but  are  often  more  novel  than 
iiseful;  and  there  seems  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
relative  values  of  the  different  tree-planting  machines.  The 
one  containing  the  greatest  complication  of  parts,  giving  it 
the  greatest  claim  to  the  character  of  a  machine,  is  certainly 
xu>t  the  best;  it  is,  in  fact,  more  a  mechanical  apparatus 
than  a  horticultiu'al  one. 

Pre-existing  machines  of  a  simpler  construction,  which 
did  ^eir  work  with  a  less  amount  of  screw  and  other  com- 
plications of  a  mechanical  kind,  but  with,  perhaps,  an  in- 
Creased  amount  of  liajid-labour,  did  it  much  better  for  the 
patient  operated  on;  simplicity  in  most  things  is  best 
lor  the  multitude,  and  unless  a  piece  of  mechanism  perform 
its  work  much  better  and  cheaper  than  the  same  can  be 
done  by  hand  it  soon  falls  into  disuse.  Its  strongest  ad- 
vocates fail  in  maintaining  its  popularity,  and  the  original 
implement  it  was  intended  to  supersede  is  restored  to  favour 
again.  Nevertheless,  we  now  and  then  meet  with  decided 
improvements  in  something  where  it  was  thought  perfection 
already  existed.  Tools  have  been  much  improved  in  the  last 
lew  years,  digging  tools  especially ;  and  the  implements  used 
in  Afferent  localities  have  been  brought  into  competition 
with  each  other,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  made  apparent  to  all  not  too  deeply  tinctured  with 
praudice. 

Every  one  connected  with  rural  affairs  knows  a  plough ; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  ploughmen  who  are,  no  doubt,  adepts 
at  their  calling  that  would  be  puzzled  to  understand  the 
action  of  a  Kentish  plough ;  and  if  they  accidentally  came 
upon  one  not  at  work,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  suppose 
it  to  be  intended  for  some  other  purpose  than  tilling  the 
soil.  And  yet  this  implement — heav^',  cumbersome,  and 
to  all  appearance  the  most  antiquated  in  its  class — has  not 
been  exceeded  in  the  quality  of  its  work  by  the  best-con- 
structed implement  that  has  been  brought  to  contend 
.against  it  from  the  manufactories  which  have  a  European 
reputation  for  the  skilful  adjustment  of  all  the  parts  of 
their  implements.  In  thu  matter  of  ploughs,  Kentish 
farmers  have  taught  their  brethren  a  lesson  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  while  in  return  they  have  received  some 
-useful  hints  in  the  same  way  themselves.  Doubtless  some 
amount  of  prejudice  still  exists  in  both  cases,  but  that  will 
in  time  vanish.  Sound  principle  will  in  the  end  prevail; 
and  when  once  the  way  is  opened  for  the  admission  of  an 
error,  its  removal  is  more  easy.  Betuming,  however,  to 
the  matter  of  ploughs,  let  us  see  in  what  way  the  Kentish 
plough  differs  from  others  in  the  way  in  which  it  does  its 
work. 

In  most  paxts  of  England  where  I  have  been  the  ploughing- 
lip  of  a  Clover-bod  is  regarded  as  a  jol)  in  which  ploughmen 
delight  to  show  off  their  skill ;  and  when  working  hours  are 
over  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  all  walking  backward  and 
^orward  along  the  headland,  examining  with  the  oyos  of  con- 
noisseurs each, other's  work,  and  commenting  accordingly. 
The  qualification  fgr  such  work  is  to  exhibit  the  furrow  slice 
:umed  up  with  great  exactness,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ridge 
of  a  house,  or,  in  fact,  a  series  of  ridges  and  ftirrows,  each 
nde  of  the  ridge  presenting  the  angle  of  45*;  and,  assuming 
•he  sharp  edge  of  the  ridge  and  of  every  ridge  to  be  straight, 
Jbe  work  would  be  considered  well  done.     This  is,  or  imtil 
ately  was,  one  of  the  critorions  of  good  ploughing  in  the 
central  and  northern  counties  of  England.    We  will  now 
muoBre  it  with  what  is  done  in  Kent. 

TLa  Kentish  iil^uf:hip«n  ^nms  over  his  Aizrow  in  quite  a 


different  manner.  He  has  been  to  see  the  fiishion  of 
ploughing  in  the  midland  counties,  and  he  tells  them  plainly 
they  do  not  turn  over  the  soil  at  all,  they  only  turn  it  thxee- 
quarters  over ;  that  their  vaunted  angle  of  45*  means  that 
instead  of  having  turned  the  ground  over  as  much  as 
180°,  as  he  does  at  home,  tiiey  have  only  moved  it  135*  firom 
its  original  position ;  and  that  he  could  show  them  how  to 
turn  it  upside  down,  which,  in  fact,  he  does  completely— 
the  criterion  of  good  work  with  him  being  to  do  so,  leaving 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  slioe  quite  flat  on  the  top  and  a 
clear  crease  or  line  of  marking  between  each  funow  as 
straight  as  possible.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that 
any  weeds,  rubbish,  or  dung  that  may  be  on  the  top  is 
completely  buried,  the  weeds  being  less  likely  to  grow  than 
when  half  buried  in  the  three-quarter-turnover  system  of 
other  places,  and  he  consequently  feels  not  a  little  proud  of 
the  old-fashioned  wooden  instrument  which  ho  sees  others 
despise. 

Kentish  ploughs  have  also  another  peculiarity — only  one 
furrow  is  wanted,  as  they  are  so  constructed,  that  by  the 
movement  of  a  mould-board  and  another  direction  being 
given  to  the  coulter  when  they  come  to  the  end  of  a  fiuzow, 
they  return  in  the  same  ground,  and  turn  the  soil  in  the 
reverse  way,  the  alteration  not  taking  more  than  a  minute 
to  make.  Much  stress  has  been  hud  on  this  point  at  meetings 
where  Kentish  ploughs  have  competed  with  others^  the  latter 

[  requiring  two  mrrows  to  be  thrown  against  each  other  to 
start  with,  forming  a  sort  of  ridge,  certainly  not  wanted  for 

^  any  purpose ;  whereas  the  KenUsh  plough,  by  beffinning  at 
the  outside,  and  using  only  one  furrow,  leaves  all  its  work 
as  level  as  where  it  begins.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  oonld  go 
round  apiece  the  same  as  other  ploughs  do;  but -it  is  seldom 
if  ever  done.  Some  little  alterations  have  been  made  in  it 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  comparatively  ffew  to  what 
its  neighbour,  the  iron  plough,  has  undergone  in  the  hands 
of  a  Howard  and  a  Ransome ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  these  great  makers  have  borrowed  from  the  Kentish 
plough  more  than  that  implement  has  done  firom  them ; 
and  at  a  challenge  meeting  some  two  years  agot,  between 
the  advocates  of  the  ploughs  of  one  of  these  makers  and  the 
old  Kent  implement,  much  interest  was  evinced,  and  ixxu 
partial  judges  wei*e  unable  to  determine  which  of  them  did 
the  best  work.  Even  scientific  men,  who  assume  to  be 
oracles  in  their  way  in  deciding  on  the  laws  which  ought  to 
govern  mechanics,  have  found  their  theories  overthrown  at 
times  by  the  performances  of  the  Kentish  plough. 

A  gentleman  well  versed  in  engineering  matters  and 
mechanical  constructions,  thought  he  had  invented  a  much 
lighter  implement,  but  when  sulgected  to  the  test  of  the 
dynamometer,  it  was  found  to  be  the  reverse  in  the  draught 
wanted.  One  or  two  leading  features  in  the  Kent  ploujdi 
being  good  seem  to  atone  for  all  that  appears  clumsy.  The 
parts  that  penetrate  the  ground  are  long,  the  sole  of  the 
plough  being  upwards  of  4  feet  in  length,  and  the  winsr  aa 
long;  and  it  is  pulled  forward  like  a  long,  thin  wedge  rauier 
than  a  short  thick  one.  There  is  less  iron  in  it  than  in  most 
ploughs.  The  turn-wrest  or  part  moveable  at  each  end  is  of 
wooil,  as  also  are  the  beam  and  most  other  parts ;  but  there 
being  no  curved  mould-board  as  in  other  ploughs,  strangers 
not  acquainted  with  its  uses  would  hardly  suppose  that  it  was 
intended  for  ploughing,  and  it  seldom  fans  to  excite  the 
derision  of  such  as  inspect  it  for  the  first  time,  if  not  a& 
work ;  but  when  so  employed,  and  the  qualities  of  the  week 
done  are  examined,  there  is  generally  a  pause,  and  an  inward 
question  is  asked.  Can  this  be  wrong  ?  Conviction  is  vei^ 
unwilling  to  say  No,  and  the  idea  is  carried  home  that  soils 
must  assuredly  be  better  that  are  completely  turned  oyer 
than  those  which  are  only  partly  so,  and  the  application 
of  this  problem  may  be  earned  into  other  quarters  aa  well; 
but  enough  has  been  said  for  the  i>resent,  and  if  agree- 
able, I  will  at  a  future  time  return  to  the  sulyect. — J.  B- 


Select  Orchidaceous  Plants. — The  fifth  Part  of  this 
beautiful  and  trustworthy  publication  is  just  pnblished«  and 
is  a  worthy  companion  to  its  four  ptedeoessora.  It  contalBa 
Fleione  lagenaria,  Vanda  coorulea,  Dendrobiom  WazdtaiiiiBit, 
and  Lslia  superbiens.  The  poi^zaits  by  Xr.  Fitcbj  the 
descriptions  lay  Mr.  Warner,  and  the  cultural  directiiflPU  hj 
Hr.  'Williams,  are  all  excellent. 
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FOBTBAITS   OF  PLANTS,   FLOWERS,   AND  auccessfid  with  the  WeUin^nia  gigantea,  but  none  of  them 

f*;^'[jj'pg^  are  ao  tall  as  that  very  fine  specimen  near  to  the  old  castle 

J!^^«!S"i!T  ^^'^"^^^  J^-  ^"^"T'^  Ehododen-  "*k  t^j  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  name  at  least  aeren 

te^lZffV*^'^'  ^2«»??*:    J*"»S^^5*^JP*  MonogjTua.  ^^  eight  gardeiia  in  Nortlmmberlaiid  equal  to.  and  some 

DlMoW  by  Mr.  Booth  m  the  Bhoton  Hmialaya.    Ve^r  g„^,  ^^  „^^  j^,^           j  ^  this  Week     ^ 

S£^«.^  ^^°™°"'"  ""*  ^*^       **^  *  species.-(Bot.  arl^wick  Gaxdens  not  namk.  the  seat  of  the  Right  Ho^ 

A»II!™,!L.Tvtl!:  «.™_..™,~  /n-_-t_t»  r.    -tv      1      \  ^^1  '^'^T'  *fr-  Moore,  gardener?     It  is  true  ttiere  are 

Mi^^?^^^w^^       wi  ^i^^Tir^™"    "^"^J^ir  ^^^^  ^^^  at  Wallinlt^and  CressweU,  but  Howiok 

^^^d^^^-    ^"^'S^'"^  f^^^^'    ^^  Ga^iena  "«  «>f  morTgl^eral  interest  to  the  toirist  and 

tw;!^  greenhouse  plant  from  Cape  of  Goo^  Hope.    IJe  ^j^^  than  some  you  hive  named;  so,  also,  are  those  of  the 

thaoen.    X«»n.,  Didynamia  AnKiospermia.    A  most  lovely  r-n.       .  t.    .  ^  ^                            ••     ^   ,    •.   . 

•toye  plant  6om  Fernando  Po.    Flowers  purple  with  orange  ^[T  ®,,  '^J?   *^?*.  <>^   correspondent   had  increased  our 

thzoat,  opening  in  May.— (IWd.,  t.  5389.)  obbgation  by  giving  a  tabular  list  of  all  the  gardens  he 

Nbphblaphtllum    soapmebUm    (Soapigerous    Nephela-  ^ows  worthy  of  a  visit.    No  one  can  bo  acquainted  with  oB 

phyllum).— Na«.  ord.,  Orchidacese.    Unn.,  Gynandria  Monan-  f^^^  ^ens  m  a  county,  and  we  wish  every  correspondent 

Sria.     Imported  from  Borneo  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Sons,  Clap-  to  particularise  only  those  really  known  to  him.    We  caa- 

tan.     "  A  singular  and  beautiful  little  Orchid."    Flowers  ^^*  ^^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  contributions,  and  we  shall  be 

yeUow  and^te  with  purple  blotches.— (IWd.,  t  5390.)  obhged  by  any  one  sending  us  the  names  of  any  two  or 

Ekia  obesa  (Thick-stemmed  Eria).  — JVa*.  ord.,  Orchid-  three  ganlens  he  knows  are  worth  visiting.— Eds.] 

aoeed.    Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.    Native  of  Martaban 

MidMoulmein.    Flowers  white.    Flowered  in  a  warm  stove  ^„p   PPT?  at  prPTi   nTrPSTTOV 

in  February."— (liW.,  e.  5391.)  ^^^   trUEAT   JilJiD   QUE8TI01N. 

Japanese    Cubmatisbs.  —  ClemaiU  FoHunei,  white;  and  In  No.  117  of  The  Journal  of  Hobticultuse,  Mr.  Bob- 

CUmatU  fiorida  Siatidiahii,  violet  blue.    -Both  plants  were  son  asks  for  evidence  that  small  birds  eat  caterpillars.    I  oan 

fonnd  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  Japan.    Probably  hardy,  and  have  supply  some  on  this  point.    A  pair  of  the  large  titmouse 

had  fixst-class  certificates  from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  this  year  made  a  nest  in  the  potting-shed' in  the  garden 

Kcgml  Horticultural  Society. — {Floral  Magasine,  pi.  153.)  l^ore,  and  reared  a  numerous  family — six  or  seven,  I  believe. 

Peabob's  Oubibia  (Ourisia  Pearcii). — ^A  dwarf  hardy  pe-  One  day,  being  in  the  shed,  I  saw  both  the  parent  birds  on 

rennial  of  great  beauty.     Introduced  from  Chili  by  Messrs.  an  Apple  tree  within  a  very  few  feet  of  me,  and  each  with  a 

Veitoh,  Chelsea  and  Exeter  Nurseries,  through  their  collector,  caterpillar,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  in  its  beak  5 

Mr.  Pearce.    Flowers  crimson  streaked  with  darker  crimson,  whether  these  were  the  caterpillars  which  infest  Gooseberry 

It  had  a  iirst-clas^  certificate  frH;>m  the  Floral  Committee. —  bushes  or  not  I  cannot  x)retend  to  say,  but,  like  them,  they 

(Ibid.,  pi.  154.)  were  of  a  light  colour.    The  dos^OiCtiQn  of  catcipillajrs  by 

Khododendron  P&ince  of  Wales  (BoUisson's). — A  cross-  this  pair  alone  was,  in  all  probmmRy,  very  great,  as  there 

bred    between    Rhododendrons    javanicum    and   retusimi.  was  so  numerous  a  family  to  feed. 

Flowers  bright  orange. — (Ibid.,  pi.  155.)  Since  the  young  birds  have  taken  to  the  wing  they  are, 

Uebbaceous  Calceolabiab. — Four    varieties    raised    by  however,  often  to  be  seen  escaping  from  the  rows  of  Peas 

Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  Isleworth.^(J6id.,  pi.  150.)  with  a  Pea  in  their  beaks ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  same 

Camellia  Cablotta  Papudoff. — ^Inti^uced  by  Messrs.  is  the  cose  with  many  small  birds,  that  their  parents  feed 

Veitoh   from    Florence.     "A  first-class   variety."     AVhite  them  with  insects  while  in  the  nest,  but  that  when  they 

^ilotdies  on  a  ground  of  carmine  rose. — (Florist  and  PoinolO'  have  to  provide  for  themselves  they  indulge  in  a  mixed,  Gf, 

fjfiH,  ii.,  89.)  perhaps,  sometimes  an  entirely  vegetable  diet.    If  this  be 

Winter  Hawthobnoen  Apple. — ^Roimdish-oblate,  lai-ge,  so,  the  proper  course  seems  to  be  to  leave  them  undisturbed 

pale  yellow,  mottled  red  on  the    most  sun-exposed  side,  while  nesting,  and  to  diminish  their  numbers,  where  necea- 

«'The  flesh  firmer  than  that  of  the  old  Hawthomden,  with  sary,  at  a  later  time. 

lUl  its  qualities."     First-rate  culinary  Apple,  in  use  from  I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  in  some  places  very 

October  to  Mu«h. — (Ibid.,  96.)  little  fixdt  would  be  left  if  the  biids  were  allowed  to  increase 

without  check.     It  must  be  remembered  that  their  natural 

enemies,  hawks  and  owls,  are  actively  persecuted  by  game- 

CHIEF  GAEDENS  INT  GEEAT  BEITAI^'.  keepers,  and  very  greatly  diminished  in  numbers.— Sussbx- 

,      I  FEEL  confident  that  the  readers  of  The  Journal  or    *=n8I8,  K Park,  Sussex. 

Hobticitltube  will  foci  obliged  to  you  for  giving  a  list  of 

"the  chief  gardens  in  Great  Britain ;  but  permit  me  to  suggest  v   t?t  r\ 

that  your  correspondents  on  the  subject  should  be  careful  MAY.  FLO  WEES. 

In  stating  to  you  whether  their  lists  comprise  the  principal  Floweb  gardens  in  most  places  are,  during  the  month 

orafewof  the  best  gardens  of  a  county,  for  it  is  very  evident  of  May,  very  deficient  in  a  fine   display   of  bloom.      The 

that  the  gentleman  who  fumiahed  you  with  a  list  of  the  bulbs  such  as  Crocuses  drop;  Hyacinths,  &c.,  are  all  over; 

"principal  gardens  in  Northumberland"  has  never  crossed  and  the  bedding-out  plants  are  only  just  planted  out,  and  - 

the  Aln,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  omitted  Chillingham  not  in  bloom,  even  in   the   most   favoured  places   as    to 

Caatle,  where  the  finest  flower  garden  in  the  county  is  to  be  climate  and  shelter.    Though  many  of  our  aristocratic  fami- 

seen,  and  where  the  greatest  number  of  bedding-out  plants  lies  are  during  that  month  in  London,  yet  there  are  large 

are ;  and  it  is  quite  patent  that  there  is  a  very  superior  numbers  who  have  nice  gardens  that  prefer  the  country— 

•election  of  French  Pears  cultivated  successfully  in  the  fruit  their  home  in  fact,  to  the  dust,  heat  and  discomfort  of  town 

gardens ;  and  in  the  American  g^arden,  quite  distinct  from  life.    Such  families,  no  doubt,  would  be  glad  to  have  their 

either  of  the  above,  there  is  as  fine  a  collection  of  Khodo-  flower-borders  well-stocked  with  Flora's  gifts,  but  they  are 

dendrons  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  north.    Mr.  Bowey  is  not  just  up  to  the  mark  how  to  accomplish  tills  point  in  May. 

£adener.    And  why  should  he  omit  LUbum  Tower  close  by.  The  above  reflections  passed  through  my  mind  on  visiting 

e  seat  of  — ?  Collingwood,  Esq.;  where  the  gardens   are  a  garden  near  Manchester  that  I  have  referred  to  more  than 

almost  overshadoweil  by  the  doud-capped  Cheviots  ?    Yet  once,  I  mean  the  garden  belonging  to  J.  Shorrocks,  Esq., 

liere  in  the  earliest  spring  Nature  bursts  into  such  beauty,  the  Lodge,  Ashton-on-Mersey.    I  saw  these  gardens  about 

tbat  X  have  frequently  gone  miles  out  of  my  way  to  see  in  the  mid&e  of  May,  and  a  more  gorgeous  display  of  flowers 

Uoom  the  splendid  collection  of  Bhododendroms,  Azaleas,  I  never  beheld  at  any  time  of  the  year  at  any  place  whether 

Kahniaa,  and  other  spiing-flowering  shrubs  which  thrive  so  in  Elngland,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.    The  garden  was  literally 

jpffl  under  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Dees.    Both  fruit  and  a  blaze  of  flowers,  old-fiEtshioned  indeed,  but  yet  very  gay 

.S9#er  gazden  are  good.    Here,  also,  about  four  or  flve  years  and  effective.    For  the  most  part  they  grew  on  borders  in 

■i^  Hiey  could  boast  of  an  Araucaria  imbricata  only  second  front  of  shrubs,  and  were  in  such  masses  that  very  littfe  soil 

'to  aome  of  those  flno  specimens  at  Belsay.    Mr.  Dees  is  very  was  visible. 
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I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  display  that  I  took  notes 
of  their  names,  and  thought  the  list  would  be  useful  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  Thb  JouBNAii  of  Hobticultube.  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  small  number  of  species, 
though  that  only  shows  how  a  g^ood  gardener  like  Mr.  North 
may  ftmushhis  employer's  flower-l]^rder  at,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  or  no  expense. 

In  Older  to  render  this  list  as  useful  as  possible  I  shall 
not  only  give  their  names  but  also  their  colours,  height  of 
growth,  the  soil  they  will  thrive  in,  and  lastly  the  mode  of 
propagation. 

Altssum  saxatile. — Bright  yellow.  Height  9  inches. 
Soil,  light  sandy  loam  on  a  dry  bottom.  A  plant  that 
spreads  much ;  many  of  the  patches  have  measured  3  feet 
across.  Propagated  by  slips  put  in  in  June  under  a  bell- 
glass  ;  but  the  best  way  to  procure  a  stock  is  to  purchase  a 
shilling  packet  of  seed  and  sow  in  April  or  early  in  May 
on  a  warm  border,  and  transplant  the  seedlings,  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  where  they  are  to  bloom.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  large  patch  quickly,  plant  five  plants  G  inches  apart  toge- 
ther, and  the  second  year  they  wiil  make  a  dense  mass  and 
a  good  display. 

Anthxbicum  liliastbum. — Clear  satiny  white.  Height, 
1  foot, light  sandy  loam  well-drained.  Propagated  by  divicung 
the  i^ants  in  autumn. 

AuBBisTiA  DEiiToiDEA. — Bluc.  Height,  2  inches.  SoU, 
light  sandy  peat  and  loam.  Propagated  either  by  slips  put 
under  a  bell-glass  in  a  shady  place  in  June,  or  by  dividiing 
the  plants  just  after  the  bloom  is  over,  watering  the  divi- 
sions every  evening  if  the  weather  is  diy.  A  beautiful  spread- 
ingplant. 

%ELLis  PEBENNis. — A  dark  red  variety.  Height,  4  to  6 
inches.  Soil,  any  good  garden.  Propagated  by  .di'^ions 
after  flowering.  Plant  five  together  to  form  a  good  patch 
to  be  effective. 

Chbibanthxjs  Mabskauu. — Deeporange.  Height, 9inches. 
Soil,  common  garden.  Propagated  by  slips  taken  off  in  May, 
June«  or  July,  and  planted  in  a  bed,  shading  and  watering 
them  till  rooted.  This  beautiful  plant  is  easy  to  propagate. 
I  seldom  lose  a  single  cutting.  To  make  more  sure  it  is 
desirable  to  make  each  cutting  with  a  portion  of  hard  woody 
stem  at  the  bottom.  Such  cuttings  or  slips  are  more  certain 
to  root.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  lift  them  up  carefully, 
and  transplant  them  where  they  are  to  flower.  Here  again, 
in  order  to  make  a  good  show  of  bloom  at  once,  these  young 
plantai  should  be  put  in  in  patches  of  at  least  five  together. 
Plant  one  in  the  centre  and  four  around  it,  and  you  will 
have  a  goodly  display  the  year  after. 

Ibbbis  sbmpebvibens  (Perennial  Candytuft). — ^Height, 
6  inches.  Colour,  dear  white.  Soil,  any  good  loam  not  too 
rich,  or  it  will  spread  too  much  and  not  fiower  freely.  Pro- 
pagated by  cutting^  in  June  under  a  bell-glass,  though  I 
strike  the  cuttings  freely  enough  when  planted  in  sh^ow 


pans  in  ordinary  loam  and  sand,  with  a  layer  of  sand  <at  the 
top,  and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  a  greenhouse.  The  best 
kind  of  cuttings  are  such  as  are  a  little  hardened  at  the 
base.  With  such  I  generally  manage  to  root  nine  cqittisgs 
out  of  ten.  When  rooted  plant  them  out  in  patches  of  thxSe 
only,  because  the  plant  naturally  spreads  vMy  much.  I 
find  it  necessary  every  year  to  cut  the  plants  in  seveipely  as 
soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  in  order  to  keep  the  patches  wJtimi 
moderate  compass.  This  is  one  <^  the  greatest  ontameBte 
to  the  flower-borders  throughout  May ;  with  me  it  is  just 
going  out  of  bloom  in  the  first  week  in  June. 

Pansibs. — The  dark  varieties  are  most  suitable  for  a 
mixed  fiower-border.  I  observed  at  this  place  that  the 
yellow  and  white  colours  rather  predominated:  hence  the 
dark  varieties  of  Daisies  and  Pansies  were  most  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Any  common  kinds  answer  the  purpose,  provided 
they  are  pretty  hardy  and  free  bloomers. 

Vebonica  dbctjssata. — Pale  blue.  Height,  1  foot.  Sofl, 
common.  Propagated  easily  by  division  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  is  over.  To  form  a  large  patch,  plant  fLre  or  more 
plants  together  at  6  inches  apart.  I  am  not  certain  this  is 
a  correct  specific  name,  especially  as  1  cannot  find  it  in  the 
Cottage  Oardeiier^s  Dictionary,  It  is,  perhaps,  Y.  gentianoides* 
At  any  rate,  it  is  decussate,  and  is  a  handsome  border  peren- 
nial, perfectly  hardy,  and  delicately  beautiful. 

With  these  few  species  of  hardy  perennials  planted  at 
regular  intervals,  the  borders  here  in  May  were  troly 
splendid.  No  doubt  the  collection  might  be  more  numerous, 
and  Mr.  North  informed  me  he  intended  to  add  to  it  as  soon 
as  he  could.  I  ought  to  mention  that  'the  effect  iraa 
enhanced  by  a  good  collection  of  hardy  Azaleas  of  varioos 
colours,  which  formed  a  pleasing  background  to  the  "km*- 
growing  fiowers.  The  pleasure  ground  was  in  high  order, 
the  lawn  close-mown  and  of  the  miest  kinds  of  grasses,  tiie 
lines  of  the  borders  were  well  defined,  and  not  a  vestige  of  a 
weed  was  to  be  seen. 

In  the  parts  where  bedding-out  plants  are  used,  Mr. 
North*  had  ventured  to  plant  out  early,  and  Ibrtunately  no 
late  frosts  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  8o  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  style  of  flower-gardeidng  will  be  more 
effective  than  it  was  last  year,  when  in*  many  places  in  the 
north,  owing  to  the  wet  summer,  many  beds  totally  ftJUed^ 
others  grew  too  much  into  leaf,  and  even  those  that  did 
flower  had  their  blooms  dashed  and  spoilt  by  the  splashing^ 
rains. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  a  novel  mode  of  forming  a  ribbon- 
border  here.  It  is  the  gardener's  invention,  and  looks  weD^ 
even  as  soon  as  it  is  planted.  There  are  two  straight 
lines  and  then  two  wavy  lines  that  cr6ss  each  other.  These 
two  lines  are  planted  with  Flower  of  the  IHiy  Geranium 
crossed  with  Calceolaria  Aurea  floribimda. 

I  send  a  rough  sketch  of  the  bed  or  border.  It  is  72  £eet 
long  and  12  wide,  and  is  planted  thus : — 


^tO- 


-^0- 


1.  Walk  ia  trtmi  of  hothouse. 


8.  Lobelia  •peeioML 
i.  Varleftsled  Sweet  AljMQm. 
9.  Orase  border. 


The  sketch  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to 
4M  foot.  It  is  just  half  the  length  of  the  border.  I  have 
*een  tke  latter  since  the  above  was  written,  and  in  my 
«pini<^*\  it  is  much  «n^-^  iJm^v^^  uic[  d^fftnt  than  more 


5.  Purple  Klnc  Terbesa. 

6.  Firefly  flesnet  Verbena. 

le.  Low  hedge. 


I 


7.  Tom  Thumb  Geraai 
t.  Caloeolaria  Aurea 


straight  «tiff,  lines.  Next  season'  let  some  one  that^  ^M 
space  try  the  same  plan,  I  am  sure^he  or  th^  will  bcfweR 
pleased  with  it.  T.  Afklbbt..  . 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTICDI/ttmE  AND  COTTAGE  OABDEHEB. 


ECONOMICAL  AEBAHGEMKNT   OP   FOECING  AND  PLANT  HOITSES,  Ac. 


Xk  thMO  daya  of  ri^d  eoonomj,  when  peraoiu  of  ample 
itmoM  ddi^t  to  deal  in  the  cheopeat  mnrket,  pwdu^w  the 
UOowiag  nlBiiB  and  soggMtiona  for  the  eooBomical  txrange- 
MOBfe  of  ptaut-honsM  npon  a  Bmall  scale,  may  not  he  with- 
oofe  inteMsl  to  some  of  our  amateOT  patrona )  and  even 
jonng  gacdenen  and  niuwiTinen  may  etndj  them  poeiiblf 
with  praflt  to  themaelTaa.  The  plana  have  been  prepared 
■oi  oeij  with  atrict  regaid  to  economf  of  apace — a  matter 
of  oonaiderahle  importance  in  amall  gardsna — bat  also  BO 
aa  to  ttm  Uie  whole  of  the  materiala  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  that  ati  ooosidering  the  permanence  and  durability 
Ot  the  tnttUcmB,  a  veir  moderate  ooet.  la  the  conabniction 
in  all  otber  buildings,  there  ia  no  economy 
'  the  beat  mat«rida  and  Uie  beat  work- 


iDat«ly  be  firand  t^ 
most  eoonomical,  and 
Ukoae  who  aave  a 
Saw  poimda  by  what 


in  Ulb  fli^  e 


poni^  fbtdiah  befi»« 
the  end  of  the  firat 
■even  yeua.  A  lan^e 


this 


idan  has  lately  been 
erected  lor  a  gentle- 
man. The  forcing- 
house  has  yielded 
abnndanoe  of  Boaea 
and  otlier  forced 
flowara,  with  splen- 
did Cactunhera,  and 
at  the  preeent  time 
•  Tei7  one  aap  ot 


Cocomben  arenown 
inlaige  pota  plung- 
ed in  leaf  moidd 
mm  the  tank,  and 
the  MMta  are  allow- 
ad  to    grow    in    the 

tTndw  the  Melons, 
A&,  which  are  train- 
ed within  a  foot  of 
the  glaaa,  planta'  for 
flower  ga^en  pni- 
poaes  an  propagat- 
ed and  a  lew  atore 
^ta,  aa  Ohajniaa, 
Mhimenee,  Gaxde- 
if  Ac.,  are  grown 
■'.   For  the 


•r  for  • 


■™*epmpoBe«,i-. .«.  - 

^*  ODltJTa^ion  of  a  select  collection  of  stove  plante  or  Or- 
y*dai  <w  even  for  the  growUi  of  the  Pine  Apple,  peihape  no 
^*^teT  anangement  conld  be  made,  Uie  command  of  heat, 
■  '"^ik  br  the  plunging-bed  and  the  atmoapheie,  being  of  the 
"Mit  eAcaaut  deaoqttion. 

I^V  tlie  fiwdi^-honae  was  devoted  to  the  otdtivation  of 
"t^tiMa,  for  which  H  ia  admirably  adnted,  we  should  build 
«a  bUMT  walla  on  each  aide  of  thuenalbwaiy  in  rockwoA.and 


iaoneaoheldeof  thuepatbwaf  in  rockwgA.and 
77-™  pane  amass  of  roohwoA  the  whde  width  of  the  houae 
jfylnat  the  end  wall,  leaving  niohea  to  be  filled  with  suit- 
W*  «"»tj>i«i  £)r  ^le  onltiTiUion  of  some  <^  the  finer  kiuda 
*  Vams,  Hoyea,  and  aooh  Onduda  as  are  likely  to  aucoeed 
^  ^adi  a  ritnataon.    By  merely  openuig  a  oommnnioation 

■  »  •ach  ride  from  the  tank  and  heriang-appaiatna,  Ute  lock- 
JffHk  night  he  supplied  witli  anj  amount  of  metatnre. or 

■m,  J*fci»l>eat;  andliy  rinqJy  pladngadsternof  water  above 

E   'filial  ef  tha  loobrcik  and  over  the  boiler,  ailvezr  streams 

B  Jf  Mis  wBt«c  mar  be  made  to  tdatlo 


track  of  the  rockwork,  finally  refreshing  the  feelings,  and 
ministering  to  the  pictureaqne  character  of  the  scene,  by 
terminating  in  a  mmiature  waterfall,  the  gratefiil  iippHng 
of  ffhidi  will  do  much  to  cheat  vieitora  into  the  -belief  thu 
the  house  ia  not  ao  worm  aa  the  proper  cultivation  of  its 
occupants  renders  it  neceesary  that  it  ahoold  be. 

"Oh[  but,"  ramarks  aome  adept  in  the  art  and  myatci; 
of  growing  Orchids,  "to  do  tlie  various  kinds  jnatice,  and 
prepuce  them  in  perfection,  two  houses  are  reqnired." 
Oranted ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  we  will  confine  the  Indian 
kinds  to  the  house  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  by  con- 
tinuing the  same  heating  airangemente,  we  will  txinvert  the 
greenhonse  into  a  house  for  the  growth  of  those  kinds  which 

have  arrangementa 
as  complete  aa  the 
most  foBtidiouB  conld 
degire,  where  U^it^ 
heat,    and    moiature 


cultivation  of  ttna 
beautiful  tribe  of 
plants.  Indeed,  in  the 
'  uuMnic  longnoge  of 
one  of  the  best  gar- 
deneia  in  theconnby, 
these  are  "nice  sraig 
Iwaaea,"  suitable  t^ 
plante  of  all  VjtiiI*  • 
and  if  Nature's  joai> 
neyman,  the  gar- 
dener, only  perlinms 
his  part  propeily, 
snoceas  in  certam. 

For  the  cultivation 
of  Vines  in  potr, 
such  houses  would 
be  peritct;  and  one  of 
these  houses,  with  the 
aide^ta  tolling  on 
sncoeeaioDBl  ^ante^ 
wonldproduce  urapee 
auffldMit  for  a  anudl 
foniily,  and  that  tot 
several  months  in  the 

In  the  conatnto- 
tion  of  this  range  of 
houses  the  position 
of  the  boiler  ia  not 
indicated,  hut  we  pro- 
poee  to  fix  it  at  the 
north  end  of  the  foro' 
ing  -  honee,  to  heat 
the  tMiks,  bonse  tmd 
pits,  independently 
of  bach  other,  hav- 
ing atop-cocka  or  valves  to  each  set  of  pipes,  so  aa  to 
wotk  the  whole  or  a  part  at  the  same  time,  ae  may  be  ne- 
oeaaary.  The  neMihouae  will  be  heat«d  by  continuing  the  ' 
pipee  &om  the  forcUag-hoaae,  placing  stop-cocks  where  the 
pipes  enter  the  greenhouse,  "nie  p^es  for  aur&ce  heat  are 
placed  in  a  trmigh  lined  with  cement,  so  that  in  case  ot 
need,  when  a  veiy  moiat  heat  is  required,  water  may  be 
plaoed  around  the  lower  pipe  to  create  moiatnre.  The  pipe 
for  surfiice  heat  must  be  S  inches  in  diameter,  and  thoae 
mnning  through  the  tank  for  bottom  heat  2  inches.  For  tlie 
aide  pita  two-mch  pipea  will  be  aufflcient  for  ordinary  pn^ 
poses  ;  hut  if  a  atrong  heat  ia  required,  why  then,  three  at 
four-inch  pipea  will  be  required. 

The  cold  pita  adjoining  the  greenhouse  will  be  found  veiy 
naefhl  for  the  growth  of  Hignonette,  Violets,  and  Stooka 
timmgh  the  winter,  and  alao  for  protecting  plante  for  the 
flower  garden,  and  in  tbe  heated  pita  Boaea  and  other  fiowan 
may  be  faroed.— (A,,  ia  GordMin'/  Mv^adnt  of  Bvbiaif.) 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTICULTXTEUe:  AND  OOTTAGE  GASDBNEB. 


t  Jid7  21,  186$. 


THE  BIEMINaHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 
July  16th  ajsd  17th. 


Whsn  any  great  design  is  canied  into  effect  and  proTes 
to  be  a  success,  the  word  "  patronage  is  whispered  about  as 
though  the  rich  man*s  purse  were  the  only  or  chief  motiye 
power ;  but  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  beneath 
the  surface  will  surely  acknowledge  a  motive  power  still 
more  potent.  In  support  of  this  view  1  would  instance  the 
late  Birmingham  Bose  Show,  which,  as  a  Bose  show,  I  believe 
was  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom,  and,  probably,  in  the 
world;  and  it  was  held  in  the  midst  of  a  manuuctuiing 
town  which,  like  manufacturing  towns  in  general,  is  densely 
populated,  very  smoky,  and  inhabited  by  two  dasaes  of 
people — employers  and  employed,  boasting  of  few  if  any  of 
the  upper  ten  thousand. 

The  Town  Hall  in  which  the  Show  was  held  is  a  fine  massive 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture.  Interiorly 
it  is  both  spacious  and  lofty,  and  the  ceiling  is  finely  deco- 
zated.  At  one  end  is  an  orchestra  siurmountcd  by  one  of 
the  finest  organs  in  the  country ;  and  below  the  organ  a 
crescent  was  foimed  by  some  of  the  st-ages  or  seats  being 
arranged  with  Camellias,  Conifers,  Ferns,  and  other  plants, 
and  within  this  crescent  the  band  performed. 

The  Boses,  which  certainly  were  the  principal  features  of 
^e  Show,  we're  arranged  on  stages  in  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing; and  although  a  portion  of  them  were  to  be  found 
op-stairs,  the  most  important  collections  were  below.  Each 
temporary  stage  contained  two  rows,  and  between  these 
were  Ferns,  Begomas,  Caladiums,  &c.,  the  whole  looking 
exceedingly  well  and  doing  credit  to  those  who  had  the 
arrangement  of  them.  I  took  a  few  notes  of  the  Show,  which 
I  send  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers ;  and  though  my  re- 
marks may  not  be  in  so  masterly  a  style  as  those  of  a  pro- 
fessional reporter,  yet  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

In  giving  any  opinion  on  the  condition  of  the  fiowers  I 
can  only  speak  from  impression,  for,  not  having  seen  the 
preceding  Shows,  I  cannot  speak  from  comparison.  There 
were  Boses  that  had  not  attained  their  best,  and  there  were 
those  that  were  past  it.  Some  were  not  without  fault  as  to 
fbrm  and  colour;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  consider  they  were 
very  good.  Some  would  say  that  the  flowers  were  too  open, 
bat  every  Bose-gprower  knows  what  a  difference  a  single  day 
will  make  in  the  appearance  of  a  flower  in  the  bright  sunny 
weather  that  has  lately  prevailed.  Making  allowance  for 
this,  I  consider  no  one  lias  a  right  to  complain  that  the  ex- 
hibitors had  not  done  well.  Certainly  instances  were  not 
wanting  in  which  the  same  varieties  would  differ  considerably 
on  different  stands;  but  this  is  natural  and  may  be  the 
effect  of  locality,  or  it  may  be  that  individual  flowers  differ 
on  the  same  plant. 

In  Class   A   (Nurserymen),  ninety-six  varieties,  single 
trusses,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant, 
Colchester.    Among  his  lot  were  LseHa  (very  fine).  President, 
Madame  Vidot,  Fmn9ois  Lacharme,  and  Gloire  de  D^jon, 
all  first-rate.     The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  John  Keynes, 
of  Salisbury.    In  this  collection  were  some  good  blooms  of 
Jean   d'Arc,    Jules  Margottin,  Marechal   Viullant,   Mdlle. 
Bonnaire,  Comtesse  Ouvaroff,  Madame  Enorr,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,   Alphonse  Kaorr,  Celine  Forestier,  Lady  Stuart> 
Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Madame  Boll,  Triomphe  de  Bennee, 
Gloire  de  Santeilay,  Olivier  Delhonmie,  Souvenir  de  Comte 
Cavour,  Baron  Gonella,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  G^n^ral  Jac- 
queminot, Gloire  de  Vitry,  Senateor  Yaisse,  all  good  and 
fresh-looking — more  so,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  preceding, 
and  they  were  certainly  better  arranged.    Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  were 
equal  third  in  this  class.    In  the  collection  of  the  former 
were  good  fiowers  of  Eugene  Desgaches,  Comtesse  C^cile  de 
Ghabnllant,  Due  de  Bohan,  Jaune  of  Smith,  Madame  Pier- 
son,  Niphctos,  &c.,  all  good  and  neatly  packed;  but  many 
would  say  the  flowers  were  too  fiill  blown.    Mr.  W.  Paol's 
ollection  contained,  in  addition  to  fine  flowers  of  some  of 
^he  above.  Due  de  Cases  (very  dark),  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot 
jn.  fine  condition,  and  Louis  XIV. 

In  this  class  entries  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Francis, 
of  Hertford,  who  showed  Louis  Peyronney  veiy  large,  and 
the  followinff  first-rate: — ^Baron  Cfonella,  Louise  Magnan, 
Pdnoe  CamiUe  de  Bohan.  From  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
■^^(»AP  /wkii^mf iow  i#\aV^  n^gTly  *h«»w»*n«  thsTG  ottme  amongst 


others  good  blooms  of  Triomphe  de  Caen,  La  Boule  d'Or, 
Eugene  Appert,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
(gc^),  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Charles  Wood  ^ery  larse). 
Mr.  Cranston's  collection  included  many  good  flowers,  out 
they  were  loosely  arranged  compared  to  the  last.  Mr.  B. 
Smith  also  entered  in  this  class. 

In  Class  A  (Nurserynien),  forty-eight  varieties,  three 
trusses,  the  flrst  prize  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  John  Keynes, 
of  Salisbury,  with  a  most  excellent  stand,  all  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful. The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Ches- 
hunt; and  the  third  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant,  of  Colchester.  In 
this  class  were  several  other  exhibitors,  including  Messrs. 
Franois,  Keynes,  W.  Paul,  Paul  &  Sons,  Smith,  and  Turner. 
In  Mr.  Francis's  collection  I  particularly  noticed  fine  blooms 
of  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Mrs.  Bivers,  Catherine  Guillot,  Com- 
tesse de  Chabrillant,  Prince  Imperial,  Madame  Schmidt,  and 
what  seemed  to  me  Jules  Margottin  named  Senateur  Yaisse. 
In  Class  A  (Nurserymen),  twenty-four  vwrieties,  three 
trusses,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Keynes ;  the  second 
by  Mr.  W.  Draycott,  Humberatone,  near  Leicester ;  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  George  Batley,  of  Rugby. 

Class  A,  No.  4,  twenty -four  varieties,  single  trusses,  was 
open  only  to  nurserymen  in  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Wor-  ' 
cester,  and  Staffordshire.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  S.  Perkins  &  Sons..  Coventry;  the  second  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Treen,  of  Bugby ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  George  Batley. 
The  other  competitors  in  this  division  were  Mr.  J.  Cde,  of 
Birchfield,  near  Bimiinghaiii;  Mr.  B.  Smith,  Worcester; 
Mr.  A.  Wood,  Worcester ;  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Vertegans,  Chad 
VaJley,  Edgbaaton.  The  trusses  shown  here  were^  in  xu> 
way  inferior  to  the  others,  proving  that  these  ooontiee  are 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  this  the  ^ueen  of  flowers. 

In  Class  B,  No.  5  (Amateurs),  forty-eight  Tarieties,  single 
truss,  the  first-prize  cup  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Hedge,  BMd 
Hall,  Colchester.  Here  were  splendid  flowers  of  Brane  Vic- 
toria, Comtesse  Cdcile  de  Chabrillant,  Beauty  of  Waltham. 
Jaune  of  Smith,  Alexandre  Fontaine,  Madame  Charleis  Wood« 
Louise  Magnan,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Mrs.  Bivers,  Anguste  Mi£, 
Triomphe  de  Caen,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Solfeterre.  The  secood 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Evans,  gardener  to  C.  New- 
degate,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Nuneaton,  Wajrwickshire,  who  also  had 
some  good  blooms ;  and  the  third  prize  to  the  Bev.  8. 
Beynolds  Hole,  Caunton  Manor,  Newark. 

Chiss  B,  No.  fi  (Amateurs),  twenty-fimr  varieties,  single 
trusses.— The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Hedge,  Colches- 
ter; the  second  to  Mr.  S.  Evans,  gardener  to  C.  N.  Newde- 
gate,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  E.  Sage,  gardener 
to  Earl  Howe,  Atherstone.  These  collections  were  all  good, 
and  some  were  really  first-rate. 

Class  B,  No.  7  (Amateurs),  eighteen  varieties,  sangle 
trusses. — ^The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mf.  C.  J.  Perry, 
Castle  Bromwich ;  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Hedge ;  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  E.  Hunt,  whose  collection  included  good  blowns 
of  Smith's  Noisette  and  Praire  de  Terre  Noire. 

Class  B,  No.  8  (Amateurs),  twelve  varieties,  single  trosfev. 
— The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Stratton,  Mann^ur- 
ford,  Wiltshire,  with  a  collection  including  Cloth  of  OkSt 
Triomphe  de  Bonnes,  and  others  little  if  uiything  inftctef 
Mr.  E.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Howe,  had  the  second  prise : 
and  the  th^  went  to  Mr.  E.  Hunt,  Leicester,  who  hsd 
Celine  Forestier,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  and  Madame  C. 
Crapelet,  very  good.  * 

Class  B,  No.  9  (Amateurs),  twelve  varietiee,  m^  tram, 
open  only  to  amateurs  resident  within  fifteen  miles  of  8tj^ 
venson's  Place,  Birmingham. — ^The  first  prize  was  avnodM 
to  Mr.  W.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Alston*  Ehnden  H4  • 
near  Birmingham ;  and  equal  second  prises  were  riren  to 
the  Bev.  pTm.  Smythe,  the  Bectory,  Solihull,  and  Mr.  C.  L 
Perry,  Castle  Bromwich. 

Class  B,  No.  10  (Amateurs),  six  varieties,  single  tnnt, 
open  only  to  aknateurs  resident  within  fifteen  miles  of  Bte^ 
venson's  Place,  Birmingham.— The  flrst  prise  was  taken  tef 
Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  Castle  Bromwich ;  the  second  prise  by  Mr. 
W.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Alston,  Ehnd«i  Hsll;  ttU 
equal  thirds  >y  Mr.  B.  Garnet,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  Ifr. 
B.  Wright,  the  Quarry  House,  Ghreat  Barr,  Staffixrdshire. 

Class  B,  No.  11  (Amateurs).— Six  vsrietiee,  open  oigy  to 
amateurs  resident  within  three  miles  of  Stevenson's  Hufc 
Birmingham.    In  this  class  there  were  no  entries. 
Class  C,  No.  12  (C>pen).--ColleGtion8  notexoeeding  twdM^^ 
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fanr  new  Roses  of  1860-61-62^  single  trusses.  The  first 
flrivs  went  to  Mr.  John  Keynes ;  the  seoond  prize  to  Messrs. 
nal  &  Son,  Cheshont,  Herts;  and  the  uiird  to  Mr.  C. 
Toreerj  Slough.  Entries  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Cant, 
Gnuiflton,  S.  Evans,  and  W.  PauL  The  collections  were  very 
dndlar  ta  those  in  other  classes,  and  contained  many  of  the 
same  varieties. 

Class  G,  No.  13  (Open).— Best  new  Roses  of  1860-61-62, 
■iz  tnuMB.  Here  Bfr.  J.  Keynes  was  first  with  Mareched 
▼aillaiitk  Madame  Fnrtodo, '  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Olivier 
Delhomme.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  was  second.  He  had  Madame 
Fnrtado  and  Beauty  of  Wsltham.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
third  with  Ttfoi^nLTn^  Charles  Wood.  Mr.  Cranston,  also,  had 
fine  tmaaes  of  Louis  XIY.;  Mr.  Cant,  Madame  Furtado; 
and  Mr.  IVancis,  General  Washington. 

Class  C,  No.  14  (Open). — Best  six  varieties  of  Roses,  single 
trasses,  with  stem  and  foliage  as  cut  from  the  tree ;  each 
trass  to  be  shown  singly  in  a  vase.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Francis,  Hertford ;  the  second  to  Mr. 
G.  Batley,  Rugby;  and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  Turner. 
There  were  many  other  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Class  0,^0.  15  (Open). — Best  ^design,  basket  or  vase,  of 
Bosos  and  Rose  foliage.  Mr.  R.'  H.  Vertegans,  Edgbaston, 
took  the  first  prize;  second,  Mr.  R.  T.  Evans,  Severn  Lodge, 
Shrewsbury;  and  third,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough.  There  were 
here  some  fine  masses  of  bloom,  and  all  deserved  notice ; 
but  I  ^d  not  consider  there  was  anj-thing  striking  in  the 
vases  or  the  arrangement. 

Class  C,  No.  16  (Open). — Best  bouquet  for  the  hand  made 
flntire^  of  Roses  and  Rose  foliage.  First  prize,  Mr.  J.  Cole, 
Birchfield ;  second,  Messi-s.  F.  &  A.  Dickson,  Upton,  Chester; 
third*  Mr.  Vertegans,  £<lgba8ton. 

Mr.  Ferzy,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  exhibited  a  fine  stand  of 
Verbenas,  consisting  of  forty-eight  biinches  of  fife  trusses 
each.  Many  plants  were  ihUso  contributed  by  the  surround- 
xag  gentry.  There  wore  several  gcK>d  plants  of  Cissus  dis- 
eplor;  a  fine  Maranta  zebrina;  some  very  good  Ferns, 
iaefaiding  a  large  Acrodtichum  alcicome,  Pteris  argynea,  and 
oBiers ;  Adiantum  afliiie,  brasiliense,  and  the  ever-beautiful 
oanedtum.  There  wore  also  varieties  of  Caladiums  and 
Begonias,  Coleus  Vcrschafirelti,  and  the  older  Blumci,  look- 
lag  rather  pale,  and  a  few  Heaths,  at  si^ht  of  which  many  of 
our  good  growers  would  luake  an  involuntary  grimace.  These 
lad  other  plants  were  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  deco- 
lation  and  not  for  couipetition.  They  certainly  did  their 
part  well»  affording  an  agreeable  change  from  the  glowing 
nusses  of  colour  presented  by  the  Roses. 

Under  the  head  of  Horticultural  Implements  and  Garden 
Olmaments  there  were  many  objects  exhibited  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  gardener.  Messrs.  Lloyd  &  ^ummcrfield, 
Pluk  Glass  Works,  Birmingham,  showed  an  aquarium  with 
fountain.  This  was  surrounded  with  Ferns  and  fronted  by 
a  plant  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  varieg^tus,  a  most  interest- 
ing plant.  F^om  the  same  firm  also  came  vases  for  flowers 
tiSl  froit,  some  of  them  filled  as  if  ready  for  the  table,  and 
lftO^T*Tg  very  teiypting.  A  somewhat  similar  exhibition  was 
made  T)y  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Birmingham.  There  were  also 
Xttne  vases  and  table  ornaments  m>m  Messrs.  Naylor  and 
Dunn,  of  London.  The  silver  plate  of  Messrs.  Derry  and 
^ooea,  Binningham,  comprised  some  very  graceful  dinner- 
table  ornaments ;  also  'those  by  Mr.  Spurrier  and  by  Messrs. 
Qondi  &  Sylvester,  whose  flower-vases  were  exceedingly 

Potteiy  from  Mr.  J.  Jackson,  gloss  of  Mr.  C.  Bxyon,  and 
■fltsorological  instruments  from  Mr.  T.  Rabone  and  Messrs. 
tdd  t  Son,  varied  the  character  of  the  Exhibition  as  well 
It  added  to  its  interest. 

Qaxden  implements  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Mapplebeck 
Md  Lowe;  and,  in  looking  over  them,  I  found  many  really 
VMbl  and  well-made  instnunents,  and  some  also  moae  more 
l^lhow  than  use.  Mr.  R.  Thomas  and  Messrs.  Parkes  and 
&  had  also  exhibitions  of  a  similar  character.  Messrs. 
SWIeheck  and  liowe  were  also  exhibitors  in  garden  seats 
tSd  ornaments,  and  wirew^k.  A  large  wire  rosery,  ex- 
*^"  eL  by  Messrs.  G.  Bakte  k  Co.,  stood  in  the  centre, 

m      flir-r  a<atly  decorated  with  plants  for  the  occasion.  Messrs. 

■     flRMBrothoTB  had  some  vexy  good  garden  cutlery.  Messrs. 

ft     9$9  &  Stona^  and  also  l^sara.  Griffiths  &  Bxowlett, 
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■the  hydxoptult,  which  I  found  ea^y  enoo^  to  work« 
r  that  exMbited  bf  Mesora.  PKumphrey^  which,  I 


think,  is  as  good  for  conservatory  work,  and  may  be  bought 
at  a  lower  price.  A  number  of  wire  garden-stands,  fified 
with  plants,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mapplebedc  and 
Lowe. 

Artificial  fiowers  were  there  too,  showing  great  skill  and 
delicacy  of  touch  on  the  part  of  those  who  fabricated  them.  A 
beoutifrd  case  was  shown  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Howe,  of  Birmingham ; 
and  those  of  Mrs.  James  Stoddard  were  perfection,  being 
modelled  out  of  rice  paper,  and  all  looking  exceedingly 
naturaL  There  was  also  a  case  of  fruit  modelled  from  some 
that  were  shown  last  autumn.  They  were  of  immense  size, 
and  exact  imitations  of  the  natnral  fruit.  Both  artificial 
fruit  and  flowers  were  exceedingly  well  done,  and  reflected 
gprcat  credit  on  those  who  made  them. 

To  do  justice  to  such  an  Exhibition  as  that  held  at 
Birmingham  a  thorough  inspection  must  be  made,  and  it  is 
well  worth  tlie  time. — ^F.  Chittt. 


APHIDES  ^iND  TWO  OP  THEIR  EjSTEMIES 

THIS  SEASON. 

Having  noticed  in  the  public  papers  of  last  week  an  nn- 
favourable  account  from  the  Hop-growers  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  aphis  or  green  fly,  I  beg  to  offer  the 
following  brief  remarks  for  their  encouragement  especially, 
as  well  as  of  horticulturists  and  agriculturists  in  general  :— 

Up  to  the  present  time,  in  this  locality  at  least,  the  aphis 
has  proved  exceedingly  injurious  both  to  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  bushes,  and,  indeed,  to  trees  and  shrubs  generally ; 
but  it  is  gratiiying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  larvsB  of  our 
old  friend  the  lady-bird  (Coccinella)  and  the  larvse  of  the 
hovering  fly  (species  of  the  ScsBva  genus) — and  especially 
the  latter — are  busily  engaged  in  devouring  all  the  various 
species  of  aphis ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  week  or  two, 
they  will  moke  such  a  clearance  of  these  pests  that  there 
will  afterwards  be  little  or  no  cause  of  complaint. 

These  little  friends  of  ours,  but  enemies  to  the  aphis,  have 
luode  their  appearance  much  later  than  usual  this  season, 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  cold  spriug  we  have  had. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
utility  and  importance  of  these  little  fellows,  I  will  give  a 
brief  description  of  one  of  them. 

The  lady-bird  is  generally  well  known.  Its  larvse  will 
rarely  be  noticed  except  by  close  observers,  for  it  is  in  that 
state  generally  amongst  its  prey,  exceedingly  ugly,  rough, 
and  of  a  dajk  brown  colour.  The  perfect  insect  feeds  veiy 
little  in  comparison  to  the  larvse. 

The  hovering  fly,  or  perfect  insect-  of  the  Sca?va  genus, 
is  two-winged,  the  most  usual  species  being  a  Uttle  larger 
than  the  common  house  fly,  thickei*,  and  with  longer  wings 
and  body.  They  are  distinctly  marked  round  the  body  with 
stripes  of  black  and  buff.  They  are  mostly  seen  in  fine 
warm  weather  steadily  hovering  amongst  plants,  then  dart- 
ing right  and  left.  There  ore  several  species,  some  very 
snmll,  but  they  are  all  valuable.  The  larvae  of  those  mostly 
seen  are  something  like  leaches  in  miniature,  very  soft  ana 
flat,  of  a  buff  colour  slightly  variegated,  and  about  the  size 
of  the  maggot  of  the  flesh  fly.  After  feeding,  the  chrysalis 
is  generalfy  formed  amongst  the  leaves  and  plants  on  which 
the  insect  feeds. — Joshua  Majob,  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds. 


OX  COTTAGE  GARDENS. 

The  advantages  of  the  allotment  system,  or  division  of 
land  into  gardens  of  the  size  required  by  cottagers,  are  now 
so  generally  recognised,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advo> 
cate  its  adoption.  While,  however,  nearly  all  are  agreed 
respecting  the  benefits  the  system  confers  on  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  its  influence  for  good  on  the  moxe 
affluent  has,  I  think,  been  in  a  great  measure  overlooked* 
The  formers,  for  instance,  who  at  one  time  were  much 
opposed  to  its  introduction  in  our  country  parishes,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  possession  of  gardens  would  render  the 
labourer  too  independent  of  his  employer,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  discovered  that  the  independence  it  has  created  is  of  a 
kind  with  which  they  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault — inde- 
pendence from  relief  obtained  thzoogh  the  poor-rates.  We 
have  not  indeed  quite  gone  back  (o  those  happy  times — ^if 
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ever  they  oxiated  elsewhere  than  in  the  realms  of  poetiy — 
when  "  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man ;"  but,  if 
cottage  gardens  continue  to  multiply  throughout  the  land, 
we  shall  soon  reach  a  state  of  things  where  every  rood  of 
ground  maintaining  its  pig  will  contribute  gpreatly  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  pig*s  owner  and  fiEunily. 

But  if  the  distribution  of  smaU  portions  of  land  among  the 
labouring  classes  of  agricultural  mstricts  proves  a  benefit  to 
the  large  land-owners  and  the  farmers,  it  is  especially  bene- 
ficial to  one  individual  in  every  parish,  whose  influence  for 
good  over  those  among  whom  he  is  placed  it*  is  most 
desirable  to  extend — ^I  mean  the  incumbent  or  the  minister 
appointed  as  his  substitute.  The  experience  of  the  writer 
of  this  article,  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact. 

About  eleven  years  ago  it  was  his  lot  to  be  appointed  to 
the  incumbency  of  a  somewhat  populous  parish,  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  agricultural  districts  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties. There  are  now,  he  most  sincerely  trusts,  few  parishes 
in  England  in  so  neglected  a  state  as  that  in  which  he 

found  the  village  of .     There  was  no  trace  of  any 

previous  incuml^nt  having  resided  there;  and,  indeed,  it 
had  no  house  for  him  to  reside  in.  The  land  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  large  absentee  proprietors ;  Dissent 
almost  universally  prevail^;  and  the  place  was  notorious 
throughout  the  country  for  dissipation  and  deeds  of  violence. 
To  be  instrumental  in  effecting  a  change  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  place  was,  of  course,  the  earnest  wish  and 
endeavour  of  tiie  writer;  and  though,  even  at  the  present 
time,  he  is  painftilly  conscious  that  much  still  remains  to  be 
done,  he  thankftdly  acknowledges  that  a  laige  amount  of 
good  has  been  efi'ected,  and  for  this  good  he  is  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  the  allotment  system.  It  will  perhaps 
conduce  to  clearness  if,  in  detailing  the  means  by  which 
that  system  was  carried  out,  and  the  general  mode  of  its 
operations,  he  should  now  speak  in  the  first  person. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  done  was  naturally  to 
buHd  a  parsonage,  and  thus  to  secure,  both  for  the  present 
time  and  the  future,  the  residence  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
parish ;  the  second  was  to  devise  some  plans  for  the  gradual 
.improvement  of  the  parishioners.    I  have  said  that  nearly 
all  the  land  was  in  tiie  hands  of  proprietors  who  lived  at  a 
distance  from  the  source  of  their  income^  and  who  contri- 
buted in  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  their  numerous  tenantry. 
Among  these  absentees  had  hitherto  been  the  former  incum- 
bents, who,  as  the  tithes  were  commuted  for  land,  were,  for 
the  period  of  their  incumbency,  land-owners  of  some  import- 
ance.   The  probably  permanent  residence  of  this  land-owner 
was  now  at  all  events  secured ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  possession  of  land  might  be  turned  to  good  account  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  amelioration  of  the  position 
of  the  working  classes.     Land,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  rood, 
or  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  was  scarce  among  these,  and  in  so 
g^at  demand,  that  as  much  ae  £1  yearly  rent  was  gladly 
g^ven  for  so  small  a  quantity,  the  rates  and  other  taxes 
upon  it  being  paid*  by  the  tenant.     A  suggestion  which, 
shortly  after  entering  the  parish,  I  one  day  threw  out  to  a 
labourer — that  if  a  field  was  divided  into  cottage  gardens,  it 
might  prove  beneficial  to  himself  and  those  in  a  simOar 
situation — was  soon  repeated;  and  the  news  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence  spread  rapidly  over  the  village, 
affording  for  the  time  d  subject  for  gossip  of  a  less  humbl 
kind  than  that  which  is  too  often  the  established  means  of 
entertainment  in  small  communities.     Two  or  three  days 
after  I  received  a  petition  signed  by  nearly  all  the  labourers 
and  working  men  of  the  phice,  which  as  it  may  pibve  a 
corioBity  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  Hteonlly  transcribe : — 

"  To  the  Eev. Vicker. 

'1852. 

"We  the  undersigned  poor  of  this  parish  do  Eamestiy 
ieooest  your  favour  to  allott  a  portion  of  Land  to  each  of 
la  The  undersigned  which  we  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour 
by  BO  Doing  at  any  Seasonable  Eent  you  .thii:£  will  do  us 
wy  Good  By  so  doing  we  shall  remain  your  obedient  Ser- 

'S&rBfoOow  the  aiffnatwres  qf/crty-mne  Jah<mren  and  oriiMtw.] 
The  day  after  a  aupplemfiiit  to  this  petition  was  sent  me, 

'ith  some  ten  or  twen^  moore  munea  iqvpended  to  it. 
"Hc^^ver  mir*»^*«»««t*^i  >w«  '^'vip^tion  might  be,  its 


brief  and  simple  earnestness  spoke  eloquently  to  my  feefings, 
and  a  £Eivourable  reply  could  alone  be  given  by  one  who  was 
a  well-wisher  to  the  petitioners.  There  was  a  field,  or  cwae, 
as  it  is  locally  denominated,  containing  somewhat  mote  than 
twelve  acres  of  excellent  land,  convemently  situated  for"  the 
purpose  required,  and  forming  part  of  the  glebe.  This  SM 
I  divided  into  forty-seven  allotments ;  which  were  diatribufed 
by  the  drawing  of  lots  among  those  whom  I  considered  the 
most  deserving  and  the  most  in  want,  of  those  who  hacK 
signed  the  petition.  My  object  in  having  recourse  to  the 
method  of  drawing  lots  for  the  distribution  of  the  gardens 
was  to  prevent  any  discontent  which  might  arise  from  some 
portions  of  the  field  being  deemed  better  than  others.  The 
price  of  each  allotment  was  fixed  at  12s,  6d. — ^the  landlord 
paying  all  rates  and  taxes  due  upon  it,  and  the  tenants 
keeping  the  hedges  and  ditches  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 
A  rew  short  and  simple  rules  were  printed  and  given  to 
each  tenant.  I  do  not  transcribe  the  rules,  as  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  laid  down  in  dmilar 
instances.  One  deviation,  howevch:,  from  that  similarity 
may  be  mentioned:  no  condition  is  made  that  holders  of 
gardens  should  be  regular  church-attendants — ^my^motive  in 
omitting  that  usual  condition  bein^  that,  as  many  of  them 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  dissent  from  the 
Church,  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  premium 
was  held  out  to  them  for  the  performance  of  a  dufy,  which 
by  other  and  better  means  I  hoped  in  time  to  make  thejn 
fulfil.  '  Experience  has  not  caused  me  to  r^jret  the  absence 
of  such  a  regulation.  Indeed,  on  the  sucgect  of  rules  in 
general  in  connexion  with  allotonents,  I  would  remaik  that 
it  is  my  belief,  that  the  less  stringent  and  the  less  numerous 
they  are,  the  more  efficient  as  well  as  the  more  acceptable 
they  will  be  found.  For  their  own  sakes  the  tenants  will 
nearly  always  cultivate  the  gardens  in  a  proper  manner; 
and,  after  all,  good  crops  are  flie  best  tests  of  good  cultava- 
tion. 

It  may  farther  be  stated  that  the  allotments  are  at  the 
present  time  occupied  by  thirty-four  agricultural  labourers, 
four  shoemakers,  ^o  blacksmiths,  two  carpenters,  two  brick- 
layers, two  machinists  (workers  of  steam  threshing-macliinea)^ 
and  one  small  shopkeeper. 

The  result  of  ten  years*  eroerience  of  the  working  of  the 
system  may  now  briefly  be  detailed.    I  shall  begin  by  ob- 
serving that  though  the  payment  of  rent  is  required  but 
once  a-year — about  three  or  four  weeks  after  hairept  (Sep- 
tember 25th),  a  time  when  nearly  all  the  crops  have  been 
removed  from  the  field— I  have  almost  invariably  reoerred 
the  whole  rent  on  the  day  appointed,  and  in  no  case  have  I 
ever  lost  any  portion  of  it.     I   have,  indeed,^  frequently 
encouraged  the  deserving  and  assisted  those  in  need  by 
returning  to  them  a  small  part  of  the  payment ;  in  one  case 
only  have  I  remitted  the  whole,  and  that  was  one  of  great 
necessity ;  but  every  remission  of  rent  has  been  gpranted  of 
my  own  accord  and  without  any  solicitation  from  the  teiumta. 
Last  year,  with  these  deductions,  the  receipts  for  the  forty- 
seven  gaxdens  were  Je27  14s.  6d.,  insteskd  of  £39  7s.  M.,  the 
fiill  amount.    In  the  year  1857,  a  year  in  which  there  had 
been  some  distress  among  the  agricultural  labourera,  it  was 
£26  7s.  6d.,  the  smallest  annual  payment  since  the  eataUiah- 
ment  of  these  gardens.    But  it  must  be  added  that  the  rent 
previously  paid  by  the  fiarmer  who  had  occupied  the  field 
before  its  division  into  cottage  gardens,  was  only  JB15 ;  or, 
taking  into  consideration  that  he  paid  the  rates  and  taaes 
upon  it,  about  JB17. 

The  cultivation  of  the  garden  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
very  satds&ctoiy ;  it  may  even  safely  be  asserted  that  tlia 
produce  of  the  field  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  wliat 
it  formed  part  of  .a  somewhat  large  flurm.  The  proftfe  made 
upon  eaoh  garden  varies  of  course  with  the  degree  of  ciiltl« 
vation,  and  is  in  every  case  difBcult  of  estimation;  bat 
that  a  fiur  profit  is  made  is  evident  firom  the  circiiimtMiflU 
that  only  two  gardens  have  as  yet  been  yohmtaiilT  gi^ot 
up,  whfle  there  are  ten  or  twelve  applicants  fbr  uie  tet 
vacancy  which  may  occur. 

The  best  result  of  the  system  has  apparently  been  tiie 

halnta  of  economy  which  it  has  tended  to  create.    IIdsmk- 

whioh  too  olten  before  found  ita  way  to  the  ale-liooM^ii 

ei^ended  in  the  porchaae  of  ajpig  or  in  j^ad  m4 


now 


maamxe — ^more  mannre  being  generalqr  xeqnlred  te 
garden  than  can  be  produoMl  m  the  pigsty.    I  naj  iMHi 
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■entioB  one  curiooB  consequence  of  the  cottagers  in  this 
fiQuffe  having  nearly  all  a  garden — a  consequence  which 
oertunly  was  not  anticipated  when  the  allotment-scheme 
WM  introduced.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  cattle  and 
honei  kept  by  the  farmers,  hundreds  of  cartloads  of  farm- 
jud  manure  are  carted-out  along  the  highways  during  the 
winter  season.  Traces  of  the  passage  of  the  carts  used  to 
be  disagreeably  manifest  to  the  wayfayer,  and  much  that 
ought  have  contributed  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  soil  was 
conTerted  into  a  pubHc  nuisance.  At  present  the  value  of 
the  fertilisor  is  too  well  appreciated  for  even  a  few  shovel- 
I  ftib  to  be  left  upon  the  roisbd ;  a  pleasing  sight  may  almost 
diily  be  witnessed  of  small  children,  with  their  minute 
spMSs  and  wheelbarrows,  gathering  up  the  hitherto-wasted 
frtgments  for  the  increase  of  the  muck-heaps  in  their  gar- 
ma.  Indeed,  a  more  efficient  band  of  little  scavengers 
than  that  which  the  allotment-system  has  called  into  exist- 
enoe  could  not  easily  be  found. 
Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  that  in  the  parish 

of ,  at  least*  ^^araen  aUotments  have  proved  a  powerful 

laxHiazy  in  amehorating  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
poor;  and  the  temporal  improvement  of  that  cmss  of  the 
oommnniiy  is  intimately  connected  with  their  spiritual  ad- 
Tsnoement.  Indeed,  whatever  tends  to  raise  the  condition 
of  the'  poor,  places  them  in  a  fEivourable  position  to  be 
influenced  by  the  teaching  and  example  or  those  whom 
Providence  has  placed  in  a  superior  station  of  life,  and  who 
desire  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  that  station  gives 
them,  to  further  the  well-being,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
of  their  fellow-creatures  iii  the  lower  grades  of  society.  The 
poor  man  must  be  persuaded  that  the  rich  man  is  a  firiend, 
before  he  will  listen  to  him  as  a  counsellor. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  others  have  derived  the 
ume  benefit  as  myself  from  the  allotment  system,  I  quote 
the  words  of  a  writer  who  has  evidently  had  much  expe- 
rience on  the  subject,  and  who  has  published  the  results  of 
that  experience  in  an  interesting  little  work,  to  which  I 
would  refer  those  who  desire  ftirther  information  respecting 
it    It  is  entitled  '*  Sketches  of  Country  Life  and  Country 
liumers,  by  one  of  the  Old  School:  London:  Bivingtons: 
1840."     *'  Should  the  labourer,"  he  writes*  "  unfortunately 
be  unable  to  obtain  any  employment  from  the  farmer,  he 
will,  at  all  events,  have  sufficient  in  the  produce  of  his  little 
plot  of  ground  to  keep  himself  and  family  from  absolute 
destitution,  without  applying  to  the  parish,  for  assistance 
onto  a  new  demand  for  his  services  occurs.    And,  should  a 
more  fiivourable  state  of  things  take  place,  and  the  labourer 
be  fiolly  occupied  with  work  during  the  whole  year,  the  little 
gains  of  his  allotment  will  provide  him  with  a  few  comforts, 
or  become  a  little  store  to  which  he  may  look  in  a  season  of 
distress  or  sickness."    While  cordially  approving  of  these 
and  many  other  remarks  in  the  work  from  which  I  have 
borrowed  these  words,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  coin- 
ciding with  the  author  in  all  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
oountiy  life  and  country  manners. 

Let  me  also  rdTer  my  readers  to  another  short  treatise, 
published  likewise  by  Bivingtons,  under  the  following  title 
y"  8<mie  account  of  a  system  of  Garden  Labour,  acted  upon 
m  the  parish  of  Springfield,  Essex;  by  the  Bev.  Arthur 
Pearson,  Bector  of  Sprij^fielcL"  The  reader  will  there  find 
aa  estimate  <^  the  nett  value  or  clear  gains  to  the  cultivator 
of  one-eighth  of  an  acre ;  this  the  author  puts  down  at 
JO,  18f.  2d.,  or  £2  16f .  4d.  for  a  rood.  Such  an  estimate,  how- 
ever, I  consider  to  be  higher  than  the  average  dear  gains  in 
U  part  of  Uie  country,  where — as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ftivoued  agricultural  districts  in  England — ^the  labourer,  it 
ii  .'uohftiblA.   is  mora  constantlv  emT>loved  than  in  moat 


^  I  have  now  briefly  given  the  result  of  my  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  advantf^s  arising  from  the  mode,  which  is 
yearly  becoming  more  prevalent  in  England,  of  distributing 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  small  portions  of 
land  at  a  reasonable  rent,  and  under  regulations  neither 
too  numerous  nor  stringent,  and  have  en&avoured  to  cor- 
roborate my  testimony  of  its  utility  by  the  evidence  of 
others,  who  have  had  a  similar  experience  with  myself.    My 
motive  in  doing  so  has  been  chi^y  to  grati^  a  wish,  oftea 
indulged  in,  to  throw  into  the  balance  of  public  opinion  the 
weight,  trifling  though  it  be,   of  a  country  clergyman's 
practical  appreciation  of  the  good  resulting  fr^m  the  mea- 
sures I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.    I  would,  in  conclu- 
sion, most  earnestly  urge  its  adoption  on  all  land-owners,  and 
even  on  large  tenant-fiirmers,  who  might,  for  such  a  purpose^ 
doubtless  readily  obtain  the  sanction  of  their  landlords. 
But  most  especially  would  I  advocate  a  fair  trial  of  it  to  the 
beneficed  clergy  in  country  parishes,  most  of  whom  have 
more  or  less  land  at  their  disposal.    I  am  very  far  ftom. 
asserting  that  it  is  the  first  or  the  most  important  improve* 
ment  to  be  introduced  by  a  new-comer  in  a  rural  disfaict 
where  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
have  been  hitherto  neglected ;  but  it  is  my  full  conviction 
that  it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  all  other 
means  of  improvement.    Indeed,  in  one  respect,  it  has  a 
prominent  advantage  over  most  other  modes  of  benefiting 
the  poor ;  an  advantage  which  the  minister  of  the  parish — 
who  has  often  a  great  portion  of  his  income  to  spend  in 
objects  of  charity — ^will  duly  appreciate.    It  will  be  found  as 
profitable  to  himself  as  it  is  to  others ;  and,  while  obtaining 
a  higher  rent  for  his  land,  he  will  also,  for  the  most  part, 
have  a  more  thankfrd  and  contented  class  of  tenants  than 
if  he  had  let  it  out  in  larger  quantities  to  two  or  three 
farmers.     Like  mercy — to  use  the  well-known  words  of  our 
great  national  poet---the  allotment   system  proves  itself 
"  twice  blessed,"  for '"  it  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him 
that  takes."  * — {MacmiUan*8  Magazine.) 
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pcobable,  is  more  constantly  employed  than  in  most 
NQ,  and  haft  less  time  to  spend  upon  his  own  garden. 

ftsdear  profit  here,  I  have  said,  it  is  difficult  exM^y  to 

wftnate ;  but  I  believe  that  it  may  be  fisurly  stated  as  not 

t>*der  35<.  or  £2  the  jood. 

Jfwmk  an  article  in  the  QuorterZy  Review  (vol  Ixdii.,  p.  477), 
bonow  the  following  statement,  written  in  the  year 


KITCHXN  OABDEN. 

Eradicate  all  seed-weeds  before  they  shed  their  seed; 
pull  them  up  by  hand,  as  cutting  them  up  with  'the  hoe, 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  ground,  is  nearly  as 
bad  as  letting  them  stand;  for  although  the  seed  may  not 
be  ripe  at  the  time,  the  sun  will  soon  mature  it.    We  allude 
particularly  toGroundsel,  Shepherd's  Purse, and  Sow  Thistle. 
BroccoU,  finish  planting-out  these  and  Winter  Qreens  as 
speedily  as  ground  can  be  obtained ;  for  unless  the  autumn 
should  prove  very  fiAvourable  those  planted  after  this  time 
will  not  attain  much  size.     Catdifiowers,  the  main  crop  for 
autumn  to  be  planted  on  a  rich  piece  of  ground.     Thi» 
vegetable,  when  planted  at  this  season,  becomes  useful  after 
the  Peas  are  over.    Celery,  pay  strict  attention  to  the  early 
crops ;  let  them  be  gone  over  with  the  hand,  and  all  the 
offsets  taken  off,  and,  if  convenient,  let  them  have  a  thorough 
drenching  with  dung  water,  after  which,  on  the  following 
day,  g^ve  a  slight  covering  of  earth  to  prevent  evaporation ; 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  plant  in  a  state  of  nature 
is  an  aquatic.    Cabbages,  make  a  sowing  of  East  Ham  for 
early  spring  use,  and  the  last  sowing  of  Coleworts.    Endive, 
plant  it  out  on  very  rich  soiL    Lettuces,  thin  and  transplant 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  use.    Keep  them  watered  during 
the  continuance  of  dry  weather.    Parsley,  sow  immediately. 
If  any  has  been  left  for  seed  let  it  be  gathered  as  it  ripens, 
or  the  best  of  it  wiU  be  lost.    Peas,  earth  and  stick  the 
advancing  crops.    Radishes,  tiie  Black  and  White  Spanish 
to  be  now  sown  for  winter  use ;  also  sow  the  common  kinda 
for  successional  crops.    8pina>ch,  a  good  breadth  to  be  sown. 
For  the  northern  counties  the  Flanders  should  be  substituted 
for  the  Bound-leaved;  but  it  is  time  enough  for  the  former 
more  south.    Strawberries,  dig  down  exhausted  plantations, 
and  plant  the  ground  with  Winter  Greens.    Use  all  aiu« 


Mi,    "  Of  ftll  immediate  remedies  for  pauperism,  the  allot-    ^noe  in  filling-up  vacant  pieces  of  jnound  as  th^  become 
"^^      ^         -—XI-  ^  «^      -•  L-    XI-  available  with  Broccoli,  Borecole,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cole- 

worts,  Ac.;  and  where  ground  is  scarce  crops  likely  to  come 

la  a  VW7  widl  writtea  artkto  M  the  ■■»!l«cj ,«»  .*HJ"*i!!!;  w£l£S 
■MPlMiMit  9i  tka  Fenn^  Jne^Upmdia.  AIm  u  Ghmmben^  Minkwrgh 
Jmtmml^  Mew  8eflee»  vol  Iv.,  ^  tOI. 


^  system  offers  the  most  cheering  prospects ;  the  expe- 
IfelOt  of  almost  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Greaf  Britain 
3Miro  afforded  examples  of  the  benefit  resulting  wherever 
jjip  ft  approfriated  to  garden  culture  by  the  labourer  in 
Mfc  auiiu  proportionB  as  interfere  not  with  his  ardioaiy 
Mhi  at  a  servattt  to  the  farmer. 
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The  progreaa  of  all  nuuu  flowers  to  l>«  atteadetl  to  with 
ii«lii.iKnf  care.  In  Bhortening-back  shoote  tbaC  inclinQ  to 
extend  loeyoiid  the  odges  of  the  beds,  (bToid  the  leaat  ap- 
pearance of  formalitj  by  thmning-ont  the  under  ahoota, 
tud  keeping  all  parts  of  the  beds  of  equal  depth  or  thick- 
ness, timbers  on  walla  to  bo  attended  to  as  the;  advance 
in  growth,  heepiug  the  yonn^  shoots  neatly  tied-in,  So.  The 
cUmbioK  Boses  wul  also  require  to  bo  gone  over  occasionaU; 
Ibr  the  purpoee  of  cutting  off  decayed  blooms.  Phloxes 
uid  other  herbaceous  plants  to  be  neatly  tied  up,  avoiding 
huddling  the  shoots  together  as  is  too  frequently  done  to 
save  time.  An;  of  the  Ferpetual-blooming  Eosus  that  have 
flowered  very  freely  to  be  asBisted  by  liberal  waterinffs  with 
manure  water  from  the  stable  or  farmyard  tank.  Indeed, 
too  muoh  of  this  can  hardly  be  given  to  any  of  the  autumn- 
Uooming  varietieB.  Dahlias  will  require  abundance  of  water. 
Disbud  and  thin-out  as  the  habit  and  constitution  of  the 
^aut  requite  it.  The  Pink-pipings  put  in  early  as  advised, 
will  now  be  ready  for  transplanting,  ajid  if  so,  let  it  be  done 
fttonoe.aBthey  willreqnire  time  to  establish  themselves  so  ss 
to  prevent  firoets  from  injuring  them.  If  the  situation  ul- 
tomatety  int^ded  for  them  is  vacant,  they  may  be  planted 
tlieie  at  once ;  but  if  occupied  at  present  by  something  else, 
let  the  young  Pinks  be  plsnted  4  inches  apart  on  reserved 
beds  in  an  open  situation,  the  boU  to  consist  chiefly  of  Light 
loam  and  well-rotted  dnng,  to  which  may  be  added  some 
obarcoal  dust,  or  t^iarrod  refuse.  Finish  the  laying  of  Car- 
DAtdons,  Clores,  Hule  Pinks,  &c.,  of  which  there  is  rai«ly  an 
ovrastook. 

yitUlT   GAKItEN. 

A  syBtematic  apphcation  of  the  principles  of  pruning  should 
be  continued  to  &Tiit  trees  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  tendency  to  eicessive  luiuriance  renders  the 
operations  of  disbudding,  stopping,  and  Bhortening  shoots 
more  particularly  UBscntial.  In  the  first  place  it  is  Hdriaablc 
to  pinch-oET  all  young  ahoota  not  necessary  for  the  fi-amc- 
work  of  the  tree ;  secondly,  to  stop  those  ahoota  which 
tiireftten  to  overgrow  their  neighbours ;  and,  finally,  having 
Ocnnmenced  a  system  of  repression,  to  continue  it  with  the 
lateral  ahoota  which  are  developed  by  this  syatem  of  atop- 
jring.  If  root-action  become  too  powerful,  root-pruning 
nay,  in  the  proper  season,  be  practised  with  advantage. 
Stxawberry-Tumiers  to  bo  looked  after  either  for  pot-culture 
or  fi>r  plantatione.  In  oonaequence  of  the  oontinued  dry 
WMther  wall  trees  will  require  watering,  or  the  fruit  will 
drop  piematnrely.  One  thorough  sosking  will  be  sufficiont 
to  prevent  any  ^rtbcr  miachisf  at  present  from  drought  if 
they  are  afterwards  mulched. 


pota,  using  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Afterwards  plane  in  a,  cold 
frame  until  they  bepn  to  grow  s^ain,  when  they  mer  be 
ftdly  exposed  to  the  weather  until  the  approach  of  fi««t 
renders  it  necessary  to  house  them  for  the  winter. 

Commence  the  propagation  of  stock  for  next  uoaon,  to 
secure  strong  well-eatabtished  plants  befoce  winter  and 
without  the  ueceedty  of  keeping  them  bo  dose  and  warm  as 
to  induce  weakly  and  wat^  growth.  W.  Kxura. 
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Cuuelliae,  whenever  tbo  yonn^  wood  appears  t«  be  ripening, 
may  be  removed  to  the  open  air.  They  thrive  best  in  tho 
shade,  and  a  situation  shaded  irom  the  midday  aun  and 
shelt^d  from  high  winds  should  be  secured  for  them.  Be 
caieftil  to  place  them  on  a  diy  bottom  to  prevent  the  pos- 
aibility  of  worms  getting  into  the  pots.  Chinese  Azaleas, 
wbioh  are  ec[ually  forward  in  their  growth  and  have  formed 
their  next  season's  flower-buds,  may  likewise  be  turned  out ; 
bat,  unlike  CamcQias,  they  require  full  eiposure  to  the  aun 
Hid  air,  and  should  be  placed  in  an  open  situation  that 
tlieii  wood  may  become  thoroughly  matured.  It  will  be 
prndiont,  however,  to  place  them  for  a  week  or  two  in  a 
ptrtiallj  shaded  aituation,  to  harden  their  foliage  aufflciently 
M  bMi  the  Aill  son,  or  the  audden  change  from  a  house  to 
jdg^t  lunihine  might  cause  their  leaves  to  turn  brown  and 
'lorn.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  to  be  shifted  as  they 
'Squire,  and  kept  coot  Heatba  and  New  Holland  plants 
'^  be  freely  eiposed,  especially  at  night,  guarding  only 
irfabist  heavy  rains.  Water  regularly  and  copiously.  Shift, 
■rtop,  and  train  ae  necessary.  Expose  ancCTdonta  freely  to 
he  Hght.  Remove  Cacti  which  have  completed  their  growth 
'•  a  ^  airy  place.  Cut  down  Pdaisoniuma  when  the  wood 
•i  ripe  after  Uoominv.  Whnn  cot  down  to  be  placed  in  a 
■hady  sitnation  u^til  the  most  forwud  young  shoots  are  aa 
Ti,-ii  'nn^  tin™  '.     >o  Bh^ven  Oft  ai-d  ""idoHpJ  into  small' 


As  we  could  water  very  little,  did  what  we  conld  to  pro- 
vent  crops  being  burned  up.  Think  we  will  manage  for 
another  eight  days,  will  then  be  at  our  wits'  end  ae  to  nice 
succulent  Lettuces,  CauMowera,  and  even  Pbbb.  The 
ertreme  biightneas  of  the  sun,  and  dryness,  vrill  also  t«nd  to 
break  in  on  our  contemplated  succession  of  crops ;  but  we 
mustjust  doour  beat.  Shaded  Lettuces,  Cauliflower,  Cdery, 
4c,,  with  branches  that  had  previously  been  withered.  These 
will  do  something  to  broii  the  force  of  the  snn'a  raye. 
Watered  some  young  Lettuces  intended  to  stand  where 
sown,  llanted-out  Lettuces,  and  cut-in  the  aide  leaves 
considerably  before  doingBo,  "What  a  Goth  I"  we  hear  some 
reader  aay ;  "the  more  leaves  the  quicker  would  the  plant 
be  eatabhahed."  We  grant  the  fact,  if  you  could  protect  and 
ahade,  and  make  on  interesting  patient  of  every  Lettuce 
plant.  The  more  leaves  kept  from  Qaggiug  the  sooner  will 
a  plant  or  cutting  root  and  establish  it«e1£  But  it  is  the 
flagging  that  is  the  drawback,  and  the  more  and  larger  the 
leaves,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  flagging  snd  dying  in 
such  weather  sa  tho  preaent.  Not  only  so,  but  all  Lettuce 
'  ground  where  pWting  is  resorted  to  must  be  pretty  rich, 
I  and,  therefore,  worms  and  sluga  may  be  expected ;  and  these 
I  tvill  either  pull  the  flaccid  leaves  into  their  boles,  or  feed 
I  on  them  as  they  lay  withering  en  the  aurfkoe  of  the  ground. 
IVe,  therefore,  cut  offafew  of  the  largest  of  the  leave*  befi»e 
'  planting,  so  that  the  plant  may  stand  up  boldly,  and  thus 
be  so  far  free  from  the  attacks  of  wonna  and  slugs,  and  also 
from  the  reduced  surface  for  evaporation  there  will  be  leaa 
neceeaity  for  repeated  waterings.  In  all  such  weather,  how- 
'  ver,  much  labour  may  be  saved  by  sowing  sodh  cropc 
thinly,  thinning-Dut,  and  leaving  the  plants  to  perfect  them- 
selves where  sown.  Such  plants  can  cater  for  themsetves  in 
a  way  which  transplanted  ones  cannot  do  for  some  time. 
Once  get  tlicm  fairly  started,  and  drv  weathtor  is  of  less  im- 
portance to  them.  They  need  little  or  no  watering,  aa, 
however  dry  tho  surfect,  moisture  will  reach  them  from 
great  dcptha.  The  mere  damping  of  the  eur&ce  would 
arrest  the  rising  of  moisture  in  the  ahape  of  vapour  to  be 
caught  by  the  Aiots  as  it  paaacd  them.  A  rough  aniAee, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  it  would  arraat  rapid  evaporatkm 
fr«m  the  soil,  would  not  impede  the  rising  of  moisture  I7 
capillary  attraction  from  tieneath,  ::3  a  mere  wetting  at 
the  surmce  would  do.  That  mere  drizzling  never  reachea 
the  roots,  and  does  more  evil  th^  good,  ae  it  arresta  the 
rising  of  moisture  from  beneath  until  it  is  itself  all  eva- 
porated, and  the  uanal  course  of  evaporation  is  brought  into 
exercise.  From  this  great  source  of  moisture  in  the  bowd* 
of  the  earth,  freah'tntnaplanted  plants  in  summer  reoeivt 
little  or  no  benefit  whilst  the  aur&ce  Is  moist,  and  it  must 
be  pretty  moist,  unlesa  we  plant  with  great  balls.  Hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  the  best  rules  as  to  planting  may  be 
broken  at  times  with  advantage.  Watered  eArty  Celery  to 
prevent  It  bolting,  and  covered  with  half  on  inch  of  dry 
earth.  Must  w^  for  a  change  of  weather  before  we  caa 
plant  out  any  more.  A  man  with  a  stream  at  hand  need  not 
wait,  for  he  has  water  ready.  When  plants  with  fine  India 
can  be  raised,  we  do  not  like  to  iinure  a  loaf  When  that  it 
not  the  case  we  would  be  inclined  to  dock  them  a  little,  to 
leasen  the  perspiring  surface.  Hoed  and  forked  amongft 
growing  crops ;  cleared  the  ground  of  early  Cauliflower  ud 
Peas,  and  pT«pared  for  digging  for  fresh  ctope.  Watoed 
beds  of  Endive  and  Lettnoee,  and  sowed  more,  also  Splnadv 
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7BUIT   GABDSN. 

TJunnedlateOrapefl.  Tied-in  Peacli-slioots.  Watered  and 
ragnlatftd  FigB,  Cherries.  «S:c.  Layered  Stniwhonry-ruzmers. 
Tfamned  ajud  stopped  shootd  of  fruit  trees,  aa  previously 
otftted.  Plantod-oiit  late  Melons.  Cut-baok  the  first  bed 
Cdt  a  second  crop.  The  second  bed  had  l>een  too  much 
pmiighed  with  bearing  and  rathur  dry  to  do  much  more 
good,  so  mOTed  phuits  out,  and  pai-t  of  soil  to  2  or  3  inches 
oaep.  Cleaned  the  frame,  painteil  with  sulphur  iudide.  and 
pfamfted  with  strong  young  plantd.  Wt*  have  also  put  some 
whera  a  little  fire  heat  can  be  given  in  the  autumn.  Suc- 
oessians  come  in  well.  Strawberries  are  suffering  consider- 
ably from  the  drought.  Even  the  blackbirds  seem  to  core 
lass  for  the  fruit,  iis  it  has  become  more  saccharine,  and  is  less 
juiioj.  The  crops  on  the  whole  have  been  good.  We  have 
Botioed  the  trouble  that  some  people  have  to  obtain  a  crop ; 
but  it  is  in  general  all  their  own  fault.  A  friend  of  ours  has  a 
large  bed,  but  he  scarcely  ever  has  any  fruit.  He  had  manure 
water  and  litter  at  command.  Xo  plants  could  have  bloomed 
better,  and  the  bloom  was  perfect ;  but  for  want  of  the  water 
and  the  litter  the  lar^^e  crop  shrivelled  up.  We  have  in- 
atanced  several  cases  in  which  sterility  was  owin^  to  extra 
and  late  enoonragement  to  growth,  by  which  fine  phints  were 
aeoored  with  soft  flabby  buds.  Wo  know  it  is  often  difficult 
to  pcooore  good  orops  on  light  laud,  and  we  approve  of  the 
plan  rwxwnmflnded  by  a  correspondent  of  adding  clay  to  such 
wnL  We  hare,  however,  seen  fine  crops  secured  by  a  simpler 
prooeea  atilL  The  ground  was  well  manured  and  well  dug, 
and  the  plants  put  in  in  the  usual  way,  after  the  ground 
waa  well  rolled  and  trodden.  As  soon  us  the  plants  were 
bidj  estaUiahed  the  ground  was  lieateii  firmly  about  them 
with  lax^  beetles  when  it  was  in  a  rather  wet  state,  and 
tlaea  the  hard  firm  ground  was  slightly  littered  over  with 
half-rotten  dung,  and  a  thicker  coat  was  put  on  early  in 
spring.  We  never  saw  plants  do  better;  the  loaves  were 
Urge,  on  short  footstalks,  hanging  closo  to  thy  ground. 
iHft^n/1  of  tall  staring  things. 

This  just  reminds  us  that  no  rule,  however  good,  should 
be  too  hard  diivon.  One  of  our  rulen  as  to  Strawberries  is 
to  enrich  the  ground^  dig  it  well,  and  after  planting  never 
to  put  a  spado  in  it  until  the  plants  are  dug  down. 
Another  rule  is  never  to  cut  away  a  Strawberry  leaf  from  a 
plant  we  wish  to  remain  and  be  tertile,  except  perhaps  a 
lew  dead  ones  at  the  spring-dressing.  This  answers  well 
with  us  here,  and  we  should  look  on  such  an  operation  as 
mowing  the  tops  of  our  Strawberry-beds  early  in  the  autumn 
as  aomething  barbarous — quite  as  bad  as  cutting  over  a 
muurter  of  Asparagus  in  the  beginning  of  August.  But 
holdmg  that  idea,  we  must  say  that  ^-e  have  seen  the  scythe 
used  in  a  Strawbeny-quartcr  with  very  good  offect.  In 
very  light  soil  the  foliage  comes  long  and  lanky,  it  is' fre- 
quently all  spotted  and  brown  before  tiie  fruit  is  all  gathered, 
and  therefiore  the  wasted  foliage  cannot  elaborate  for  the 
bads  of  the  following  year.  When  neatly  cut  over  early  a 
fresh  batch  of  gproen  leaves  is  produced ;  and  these  so  grow 
and  flourish  that  ripened  and  far  l^ter  buds  arr^  produced 
on  compact  fresh  plants  before  the  end  of  autumn  than  ever 
coald  have  been  produced  from  the  old,  spotted,  half-dead 
leaves.  Only  in  such  circumstances  would  we  sanction  the 
aevthe  or  the  knife ;  but  even  on  such  soil  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  such  a  practice  is  much  needed  if  the  firming  pro- 
eesa  ia  resorted  to.  Thus  rules  must  bend  at  times  to  suit 
eases  and  circumstances. 

OSNaVSNTAL  DEPABTMSMT. 

Potting  hardwoodedand  softwooded  plants,  training  flowers 
in  beds,  keeping  dean,  -and  the  general  routine  much 
aa  last  week,  wMch  see.  Our  labow  is  greatly  regulated 
by  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  moving  our  rough  surfiMse  pre- 
•ente  a  fresh  point  for  the  sun  to  act  upon,  and  so  far  breaks 
tin  fine  of  evaporation  and  conduction  without  doing  much 
■  to  prevent  the  free  rising  of  moisture  irom  beneath.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  water  some  Calceolarias  that  were 
•hewing  signs  of  distress,  as  they  are  heavily  loaded 
with  bloom.  Geraniums  are  standing  the  drought  nobly  as 
yet.— B.  F. 

ExTRAOBDiNABT  Frost. — On  the  niffht  of  Saturday  last 
ttw  thermometer  near  London  fell  to  27^  or  5**  below  freeaing, 
if  tamperatnre  whioh  we  believe  haa  never  before  been  regis- 
tevedinJolj. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  da* 
partmental  writers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Hortiooltore, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  sul^ected  to  uigustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  couununications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  EditorM  qf  the  Journal  of  flbiiicul- 
bure,  ^T.,  182,  VUei  Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  coirespondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 

some  sheet  questions  rating  to  Gardening  and  those 

on  Poultry  and  Bee  sulgects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 

answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 

on  separate  communications.    Also  never  to  send  more 

than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

CuBaaiBA  Fallimu  in  as  Orchaed-hodss  {Observer).— Yoxa  Cherry 
tree«  are,  frou  your  deMriptlon,  of  the  BigarreAU  race,  and  your  houe 
being  *'  forced  on  earlj  in  the  aeason,"  the  Dlossome  drop  from  the  pollen 
not  acting.  Bigarreau  Cherries  are  most  impatient  of  heat  when  In  bloom, 
and  do  not  force  well.  Ton  ahonld  remove  them  and  pUmt  Maj  DokM, 
bnt  with  them  much  care  ia  required  when  forced.  They  ahonld  h*T6 
abnndance  of  air  when  bloaeomJng. 

OuAMO  Liquid  MAHvmn  (/.  G,  Muckr0u).—Yot  plants  in  poto  half  an 
ounce  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  for  plants  in  the  open  ground  one 
ounce  of  guano  to  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Plums  im  Pots  {An  Irith  At&smft^r).— There  is  either  a  defect  of  aetion 
at  the  roots  or  you  keep  your  orchard-house  too  close.  What  is  said  in 
answer  to  another  correspondent  to-day  rolaUve  to  his  Cttnim  falHai:  may 
be  mggeatire  as  to  the  cause  of  your  Plums  becoming  yeUow  and  falUbf. 

SrOT  IX  Gbapm  (O.  Jf.).— The  berries  of  your  Muscat  Onpes  are  un- 
questionably affectea  with  the  "  spot,"  a  disease  which  we  eondder  has  no 
connection  with  ezpoiiure  to  the  lignt.  Try  remoTing  the  soil  down  to  the 
upper  roots,  replacing  it  with  a  mixture  of  light  loam,  limy  rubbish,  and 
thoroughly-decayed  stabloHlung,  g iving  also  copious  waterings  with  tepid 
water. 

Bbrsiu  of  Coio»astbb  a»d  FTSACAaTBA  (F.  P.).~They  are  not 
tempting  in  flaTour,  but  we  should  certainly  suy  that  they  are  not  poisonous. 
The  Cratmgus  pyraeantha  belongs  to  a  genus,  the  berries  of  whleh  are 
really  palatable.  Formerly  both  Gotoneaster  and  Pyraeantha  were  in- 
cluded with  th«  Medlar  in  the  genus  Mespilus. 

Wiirra  CusBAMTa  (Z.«r\^The  White  Carrants  you  sawlnCovent  Oardea 
were  the  White  Dutch.  They  are  produced  by  being  grown  in  u  flneslroig 
loam,  and  by  the  trees  being  pruned  on  the  spur  system. 

Names  op  Iitsbcts  {T,  Morgan).— The  Black  Pineher  is  a  epeeSet  of 
ground  beetle  (Harpalus  ruflcornls),  and  is  no  doubt  beneftoial  in  gardeas 
and  fields,  by  destroying  and  eating  worms  and  other  soft-bodied  msecta. 
— W.  {Bees). -It  is  the  Siroz  gigas.  The  appendage  to  its  abdomen  is 
used  for  boring  into  Fir  trees  for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs. 

HoasR-DUica  fok  MusHaooM-Bins  {C,  P.,  W*fen).—Wt  would  reeom- 
mend  horsc-droppings  that  have  been  collected  four  montha  and  dried  in 
the  shade,  vrithuut  any  litter  amongst  them,  to  be  mixed  with  at  least  one- 
third  of  their  qusntity  of  fresh  dung. 

Tanips  AMD  Ksn  Spibu  ok  Obapbs  mbablt  Rirx  {A  Munf^yeere 
A<^«rri6«r).— Fumigate  the  house  with  the  best  thag  tobacco  to  destroy  the 
thrips ;  paint  the  walls  at  t&e  top  of  the  house  with  aulphnr,  and  tte  hot- 
water  pipes  also  if  they  are  the  source  of  heat,  but  not  a  Hue.  Put  a  sh«n 
fire  on  at  night,  opening  the  windows  early.  If  you  dislike  u«ing  fire,  slack 
2  or  3  lbs.  of  fre»h  lime  in  a  pall,  and  when  pretty  well  slacked,  mix 
with  it  half  a  pound  of  sulphur.  Were  we  in  your  ease,  we  would  go  OTcr 
all  the  worst  leaves  with  a  sponge  just  moistened  with  soip  water,  so  that 
the  insects  would  stick  to  it,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  any  dropping 
on  the  bunches.  A  man  might  thus  soon  clean  a  house,  espedally  with  the 
help  of  the  sulphur  fumes.    The  sponge  Is  the  safest  applleatioa. 

Climbibs  roB  Obkbvmousb  {J.  P.).-'Pre8umiBg  that  yon  wish  ft>r 
dimlK'rs  of  short  duration,  as  you  hsTc  named  Tropseolum  oanarleiise,  the 
following,  in  addition,  will  giro  abundance  of  flowers ;— Thunborgia  alata 
and  T.  ulatA  alba,  TropoBolum  Lobblsnum  Brlllian',  Lophoepermum  Ollftoai, 
and  Maurandya  Burclayana.  We  should  prefer  some  of  tlie  m(»o-properiy- 
speaking  greenhouse  oUmbors,  for mostof  the  aboTc  are  hardly  worth  honso- 
room,  as  UibberUa  grossuUrlBfolia,  yellow  x  Jasminum  graclle,  white,  and 
eweet -scented;  Keanedya  inophylla,  and  K.  mfmophylla;  bine ;  Rhynoo- 
spermum  Jasmin^rfdes,  white,  very  sweet ;  and  Kennodya  eocoinaa,  rod. 
All  those  Mill  do  well  in  nine-inch  pets,  with  ordinary  greenhouse  tempe- 
rature. 

EvBBOBXur  Bkbbxbbibs  ((?.lf.).— Your  border  wUI  Just  suit  Borberriei* 
Trench  the  ground  if  possiUe,  end  then  work  In,  as  your  aoll  is  Uffht  and 
poor,  a  liberal  dreeslng  of  welUrotted  manure  or  teaf  mould.  Toa  will 
hardly  be  able  to  huTe  more  than  two  row  a  in  such  a  narrow  border.  4  to  9 
feet.  In  the  back  row  plant  Berberis  canadensis,  B.  dealbata,  B.  Fortni. 
B.  Leschenaulti,  B.  empetrlfolla,  B.  hcterophylla,  and  B.duleis,  all  of  which 
attain  4  to  6  feet,  and  that  is  the  distance  they  should  bo  pleated  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  In  the  front  row  B.  DarwinI,  B.  asiatiea, 
B.  Beali,  B.  Japonica,  B.  nepalcnsls,  B.  sinenris,  Bl  trifeliata,  and  Mahonia 
aquUoIia  should  be  planted  alternately  with  the  plants  In  the  other  row. 
Tne  plants  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the 
same  between  the  rows,  so  that  your  border  should  not  be  lees  than  6  feet 
wide.  One  row  of  plants  b  ample  for  a  bed  4  fei  t  wide ;  bnt  two  rows  look 
better  than  one,  and  three  are  better  stUl,  especially  when  the  centre  is 
planted  with  the  taller,  and  the  outside  rows  with  the  dwarfer  kinds.  Any 
time  between  October  and  March  In  mild  weather  Is  the  proper  time  to 
plant  them.  All  the  intining  Berberries  require  is  to  ent  swayin  aarlT 
summor  any  straggling  ahoou  and  such  as  are  weak  and  old.  They  will 
need  copious  sapplies  of  water  the  summer  after  planting  in  droughty 
weather. 

Salt  fob  HiLniwxn  VurBS  (/.  A.  /.).— We  do  not  thtaik  the  salt  would 
injure  the  Grapes,  but  we  would  not  run  the  riak,  slnee  It  iBoaUblished 
beyond  controror^f  that  flowtn  of  sulphur  applied  thoroughly  is  a  apeciflc 
for  the  Tine  mildew. 
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CuM>-nn.  flnutu.  (Okri,tin,i.-TK,  <u>  fDim  no  opinion  (r«B  tht  SELBY    FOTTLTRV    SHOW. 

SuSlTf?^^.!^^^''*"'^"^"^"""^*"'""  APovLTBi  Show  in  connertiini  mth  the  tenth  fttduul 

'     ^    ■            *       ™  „  *  , ,    „     r.»j,.d„„i-T™  m-'fli.-  meeting  of  the  Selby,  Tadosater,   and  Market  Weightoa 

™iirB  unriwDrtU.    Yoor  qu<i«ioB  nubei  ui  on  Agriculturftl  Society  was  held  on  the  lOlh  inst.  at  Seltiy. 

re  fo  to  pr«B,  uui  It  vu  not  ponibla  M  iniert  »n  Notwithstanding  the  eioesaive  heat,  the  thermometer  heing 

Nuiu  or  Pum  lA.  Bi.—!    BlcolmDB  ipiUBt'  1    bulm  *IUUU;  the  ground  was  crowded  with  TiBitors  from  the  opeuiag  tO 

3,  LutaM  niii-Bu ;  4^  It,  e,  AibftiuB  nJi-taiLAliis.    lA  ac)o%tf)r^  the  doae  of  the  Show.     The  birda  this  year  excelled  both  in 

l,BTa«il,8ii>srT|l,Pmi;rojil-,  i,B«lB.  Anj  K»rd»n«r  ((t  cm*  eooW  number  and  qnality  those  exhibited  at  any  previous  ir— *^-"" 

ten  laid  IW  th(«.BUw*,juMH<  on(bt>wtU>»T*<'<'rO»*<™"P>H  „?».»,«  S™.i<.h,   .«  t.l,«.t.  «l+.%t«thBi-  wb  mnv  ronoratul 


BspuliiMd" 


•^S^lm»S?f«°"bS"w.'XjS  oft'ie  Society,  bo  that,  altogether,  we  may  coigratulate  the 

BDaiuiiui,XBMbja(yiTMiei  and,  4,^^nWDm  iiDiriii>l>.    (IT.  L.].—  Society  upon  the  eacceBB  of  their  Show  at  Selby,-    Theieii 

W«  ban  Stu  Hid  tlut  wa  eunM  andRtika  lo  nimxe  maair  pkinU  [torn  ^nc  point  in  which  the  Society  haa  room  for  improvenieiit— 

roS^!*2m.5^  T  toi^STiml^ur^'/S^"  r™«™j  "i^-.  ">«  P«"8  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  birdB.  nuu^ 

1^  Onit]»of>laiB  HUUridMi  ^i,  II,  Acu«i  Mlainiu.   ( )y.  L.).—Sv  i«ttH  of  which  evidently  want  renewing,  being  in  a  very  delafu- 

araayiRlllBcuim  witb  ijMipcclmaBi.    Ibnaor  (onriigrrnt  ■ptcimou  dated  condition,  so  much  BO  that  they  proved  only  iiueonra 

of  great  annoyance  to  exhibitors; 

""^^^^                   tipaiHsh  werefirston  the  liat,  Misa  Beldon taking  first  witi 

POUITRT;  BSE.  and  HOUBEHOLS  CHSOHICLZ.  an  excellent  pen.    The  priie  for  Bpaoish  chiclmt  was  with- 

-      -  held.    Old  Dorkingt  were  a  good  doas,  though  the  <me  for 

chiekent  of  thia  variety  only  in«daced  two  pena  of  average 

CHILLED  EGGS.  qnahty.    The  Cochint,  maateriog  eleven  pena,  were  bettw 

Ih  reply  to  jour  remarka  and  "  Bvbshaii'b  "  aa  to  eggs  thia  year  than  at  any  previona  Show.    Mewra.  H.  A  O.  Hew- 

cbiUed  dorinff  hatohinff,    I  must  with   all  deference  and  tonluidaneaay  walkoverforthefintprneinoldUrds;  then 

with  mnch  ^Idenee  olgect  to  your  idea  that  the  hen  being  waa,  however,  aome  good  tximpetition  fgr  the  second,  ^ikli 

off  her  neet  aeveral  honra  at  ao  eariy  a  period  in  the  sitting  these  gentlamenalaoeventuallyaecnred,  still  continniug  their 

waa  BufBcient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  sncceee  by  taking  both  first  and  second  in  ehkkeni  with  Ytaj 

I  onoe  aent  in  the  evening  aome  milaa  for  a  promiaed  promiaingBuffbirds.   The-Qam«clas|teBwcrenitberbeknrtlw 

sitting  irfeggB.    They  were  laid  by  a  Cochin  hen  running  average,  the  great  Oama^broeder  of  the  diatriot,  Hr.  Aduna^ 

with  a  Hinoroa  bock.     When  my  meaaenger  arrived,  be  not  being  in  competition.   At  thia  Show  tiiere  are  no  claasCB 

found  they  had  that  morning  been  placed  under  a  hen.  for  "pens"  of  Qame  (except  chickens),  but. only  f<«  angle 

They  were,  however,  removed,  and  he  Drought  them  to  me,  Qame  cocks  and  for  pairs  of  hens.  Hiss  BelAon  well  deeeamd 

of  oourae  quite  cc^     I  think  I  had  ten  chickens  out  of  her  first  position  in  both  classes.     In  the  Eambvrghi,  as  will 

that  batch.  be  seen  from  theprize  liat^  Hr.  James  Dixon  maintained  his 

I  look,  however,  on  the  general  habits  of  broody  hena  reputation  as  amateur  of  these  beaut^  varieties,  by  taking 

as  tellins  more  agunst  your  opinion  than  even  my  caae  the  bulk  of  the  piiaes  offered  against  very  strong  oompetj- 

abore.     It  is  a  populai  notion,  with  perh^a  a  good  ahare  tion.     Qood  Bla^  HambmigliB  md  Biahmas  weie  tile  priEe- 

of  truth  in  it,  that  stolen  nests  are  moat  prodnctivei  and  takers  in  a  large  Variety  claaa,    In-fhe  chittxn  variety  dass, 

those  of  us  who  have  watched  hens  know,  that  for  many  Dorkinga  were  first  (notwithatandiug  the  vlaas  fin  Dorking 

days  during  the  laying  of  the  last  thiee   or  four  eggs,  chickens !)  and  Black  Hambu^ha  aeoond.  In  Bantam*,  Laoed 

the  hen  is  oft«n  several  honra  on  the  eggs  and  then  off  took  both  prizes — Qold  first,   and  Silver  seocnd.     In  thtt 

again  for  as  many,  thua  placing  theee  eggs  frequently  in  the  class  for  ijiy  variety  of  single  codes  (mastering  Wdre 

same  position  as  "Eysskah's,"  yet  Uiey  hatch.    At  thia  pens),   the  first-priie  bird  was  a  vvj  nne  Doiking;  the 

earljr  Mta  there  is  no  real  vitality  in  the  egg.    Indeed,  until  aecond,   an   equally  fine   Buff  Cochin.'     In  paira  of  hms, 

the  ajnaaianoe  of  blood  on  the  third  day,  comparatively  Spanish,  followed  by  Polands,  had  the  honours. 

Uttls  coaoge  takes  place  to  the  eye  of  a  careless  obaeirer.  The  Duckt,  Qettt,  and  Turfcaytwere  strong  both  in  number 

So  many  anthenticated  caaea  of  sQooeas  after  chilling  having  and  quali^.      We  cannot  omit  mrationing  Ur.  Tonng's. 

occarreo,  it  is  wiae  to  peraevere  if  e^a  are  of  value.  flret-prixe  Jiyleaburys,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  mj. 

Can  "EnsKAK"  be  certain  that  ema  &om  the  aame  Show. 

Scd  abont  the   same  time   prove  fbrlue  P     Are  eggs   of  smkim.— nrrt,  Hit  E.  Beldoo.   SMood,  T.  C.  Trottn,  BoHm  F*" 

Mght  Bantama  of  teas  vitaTpowerF  Conmuadad,  T.  LiOdiu.  HMIfU. 

I  luive  thia  year  hatched  a  great  number  of  egga  that  Bouiaai.— Flnt,  K.  m.  stub,  Holl.    Bocond,  O.  A.  Tonai.    OUctn*, 

had  bee^  greased  to  keep  them  fresh;  the  lard,   though  -^--  T-  K.  ntn.  w«h«br. 

keepincr  an  etnr  beautiftilly  freah  for  months,  ia  easilv  wined  CocEu-ca»*.— Fint  tat  Becand,  H.  «  0.  HtwtM,  OtrfOrik.    CMa. 

off.  W  does  not  then  iit«rfere  with  the  admissioi  of^  iSSj^  *<i,^liSd^f¥Li,''*^*'"-'^'  "*  ■~°"'*  ^  *  "• 

intothe.egg.-T.B.A.Z. if^,.-Fi»., idw iwd™.   6.Ld.o.  ».Yo«,     - 

ofabenhavingleft  a  aittiug  of  eras  on  the  twenty-first  day,       panuar  iQoida).— fum,  j.  duod,  Bndtord.    ismd,  G.  B4imm, 
and  Uiat  on  the  twenty-seoond  day  part  of  the  ^ga  were    DtUBdd,   ConmuiutBl,  Hta*  Baidoo,    CAicitm.— Tint,  J.  Diun.  amad, 

'*^v'°'°i;!:!?i*'  %"•  ■ft",'?™* .!«"  jn-ort.!  f<^  %*;s:!™™i.-n.A >. c™,ui». »«!«>_. 

more  tnan  twenty-iouz  hours  ana  tieooining  quite  oola,  and  BcbdArd,     CaouiuBdad,  T.  C.  IrotMr,  Saltoa  Hall. 

that  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  five  birds  ware  hatched,  and  on  J.  dUoo.   Snood,  T.  C.  TrMtar. 

Um  tw«nly-MTenth  day  three  more  were  added  to  the  stock.  „S,*KrJ;!5  (Qoid«-p«i>oUl.d).  -  Firrt,  J.  MBai,  BndEsid. 

In  the  Nnmbar  above  refened  to  there  are  commnnicatlons  Bumtam  (aiiT«^p*ndlM].— Fln^^J.  D 

fr(»n  six  different  individuals  giving  instances  of  eggs  being  Baldno.    CmBodad,  a.  HbIbsi,  Dria*id. 

olkmedfromaiitotwen^.fijnThours.— J.  T.  ^pou««.-Fint  «d  Snoad.  Mm  Bildoa.    Cssanl 

AnT  BaaiB  »  Ciaai.— Flnt,  MIm  Btldoa.    Iiiiisl.  &  LaaK  EhMMI- 

Brides     <»<otMj.-Flnt,  C.  BalcblaMR,  Silhr.    treaaaTtt.  rUsla. 

BmTUii  (An;  ruIttT).— Flnt,  It 

BtUea.     eSKt— FlrM.  jr.  DtUK,  Bni , 

Oarbmb.    f  n«.— FInt,  J.  B.  Htpwsrtb,  HatMd.   Hitaad,  J.  Mm^ 

Oam.— Tint,  J.  DUoo.  Sndtbtd.    8Maid,0,A.Taaiif. 

Dccu  [ATl»ni7).— Pint,  O.  A.  Toot,    Smad,  T.  C.  TnttM,  %tUm- 
Hsil.  .      . 

Diic»(AaT0UinnTi*t7).-Fliit,  J.  Dlxaa,Bi>dlBta.    8««Md,K.a. 
fiUrk,HalL 

Tduiti.— Prin,  ».  M.  Stai*.  BbIJ. 

e«mA  Fowu.— Filaa,  3.  Dlu^  BnidlbiA.' 

Mr.  Joseph  Bichudson,  Thome  j   and  Mr.  J.  Ov  MOft 
*oombe,  ToA,  offlciatedas  Judges  of  the  ponlb^. 


■  aa  to  the  time  tor  which  e^a  might  be 
g  sitting  without  vitality  beii^  deatet^ed,  I  beg 
n  the  CjUowing  &ot  Five  eggs  (Silver«paugled 
HsinbaT^'s),  wsn  put  under  a  Bantam  hen,  which  deatfted 
tbem  after  abont  a  wed.  Th«y  remained  certainly  twelve, 
and  so  fiu  as  I  remember,  twenty'dbor  honn,  and  wsra,  of 
worae,  quite  cold,  when  another  Bantam  hen  took  to  the 
neat.  I  broks  one  wg,  and.  sesing  some  slight  motion  in 
tlieanbryoohicik  witJ^Ilefttbe'otherlonr  egga,  of  which 
*hiee  have  just  been  hatched,  twtoity.two  di^  after  the 


i.] 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOETICULTITBE  AMD  COTTAGE  GABDENBR. 


GAME  AND  A  FEW  OTHEft  BIRDS. 

Im  cOBolndiDg  m7  articl«a  on  birds  u  regtiTdB  tbe  goo 
^  inHu^  they  do,  it  now  only  ranuuna  for  me  to  glance  a 
tkow  I  bAve  not  vranonslj  notioed :  tbey  axe  the  Dorei 
Oasu^  Widen,  tnd  Swinmuii^  Bijda. 

Of  DoTM  or  Piceona  wo  h»Te  fiTa  wild  spedea — n&melj 


«  Bine  Dove  or  largest  Wood  Pigeon,  the  Stock  Dove,  th 
Tortle  thne,  the  Bine  Bock  Pigeon,  and  the  Chequers 
DOTe-bODM  Pigeon.  Theae  m«  all  seod-wting  birds ;  thai 
oOiBO  ii  tbat  of  wooden,  and  they  do  ft  great  daal  of  good  ii 
MtingttetMdi  c^weedii — niDOhmwetfaMi  is  often  auppoeed 
nut  tlutT  eat  corn  and  peaa  wbon  they  can  get  them  i 
quite  trne;  bnt  their  feM  axe  not  made  for  acr^^ihing,  no 
an  their  billa  fit  for  digging,  ao  that  they  do  not  do  » 
mnoh  iqjai7  as  ia  gener&Uy  laid  to  their  charge.  The  giaii 
they  deTonr  is  mostly  acattcred  or  imperfectly  covered,  and 
oonaMueutly,  but  a,  trifling  loaa. 

Unoer  the  bead  Game,  I  clasa  Qaaila,  Partridges,  Qroose 
Ptaimigaiie,  and  Pheaaanta.  Thee«  are  also  vety  useh 
Uida  in  the  field,  where  they  dertroy  an  immense  qaantitj 
of  inseota,  wbicb  if  left  would  do  a  great  amount  of  damage 
tt  is  this  kind  of  food  that  gives  the  peculiar  richneea  o. 
flavoiir  to  their  fleah.  Of  com  they  also  eat  a  little,  bnl 
stceipt  where  they  are  kept  in  too  1^^  a  number  for  theii 
natunl  food,  the  evil  arising  from  them  is  not  noticeable 
bat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  prcaarves  Pheaaaots  often  do  ) 
Ctm^derableiqjmy  Us  the  oopa  joat  before  harvest. 

Waders  are  a  nnmerooa  fiunityi  bat  rather  aparinglj 
niread  over  the  country.  I  include  under  this  head  Peewita, 
(Mf  sad  Golden  Plovers,  Com  Crakee,  Moorhens,  an<i 
many  other  birds  oceaaionally  met  with.  Their  food  consist! 
ibnoat  entirely  of  insecta,  and  they  are  good  Mends  to  the 
brmer  and  agricaltarist.  It  is  a  great  pity  thej'  are  ac 
•caroe;  bnt  as  they  are  not  atrictly  Game,  and  excellent 
eating,  ws  need  not  be  sorpriaed  at  their  scarcity.  Somt 
me^owB  in  Kent  that  uaed  to  be  much  frequented  by  On 
ommon  Plover,  have  much  detericoated  in  valoe  since  th< 
deitmction  of  the  Plover's  eggts,  which  an  aold  as  a  bonnt 
l«Kfca  at  4i.  pec  dozen,  for  ainoe  the  abnoat  eiterminatioD 
of  these  birds  the  daddy  Wsglega  or  gadfly  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  tnrf  in  many  places. 
Tktae  birds  ore  the  b«at  I  know  of  to  keep  in  gaidens  fbi 
Iba  destruction  of  many  insect  peete,  but  they  are  rather 
deHoate,  and  reqnire  protection  from  cats  and  rata. 

The  Crane  and  the  Heron  are  alao  waden,  but  the  Crane 
Ud  Stork,  Spoonbill,  and  Bittern,  are  now  very  rare  in 
^"glanil,  while  the  Heron  is  also  becoming  scarce.    I  do  not 


lie  waterfowls,  as  Teal,  Widgeon,  and  wild  Ducks,  feed 
inastly  on  aquatic  insects  and  seeds,  and  can  scarcely  do 
moch  harm.  Wild  Oeeae;  like  tame  ones,  ore  vegetariana ; 
they  are  not  very  numt^»)aa,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
atiy  injury  laid  to  their  cfaa^e- 

Sea  birds,  as  Petrels,  Tiuna,  Gutes,  Cormonmta,  ta.,  do 
Sot,  I  think,  affect  the  gardener  or  fitrmer,  unless  it  is  in 
■eiiatiug  to  form  depeeita  of  guano. 

With  this  I  dose  my  brief  notices  of  the  good  and  evil 
done  by  British  birds,  and  trust  that  these  papers  have  not 
been  withont  a<nne  int^reat  to  a  few  of  the  readers  of  Tax 

JoniiU.  OF  HOBTICDLTURB.— B.  P.  BkBST. 


KEMOVISG  BEES  TO  THE  MOORS. 

As  the  time  haa  now  arrived  for  removing  beea  to  the 
■NStker,  I  wish  to  remind  yonr  readera  of  the  vety  great 
sdnut^e  a  hive  t&ken  to  the  heath  haa  over  one  that 
yyit  be  tuken  there.  It  givee  the  bees  at  least  six 
2*s  longer  honey-barveat,  and  I  find  my  bees  not  ta&en  to 
"•moon  always  kiee weight  after  July.  The  heather,  I 
■C  is  bat  coming  into  bloom,  ao  th«t  no  time  ahould  be 
M  in  Mnding  the  hivee ;  and  il  thia  beautihil  bee-weather 
"Wtone,  the  quantity  ofhonOTOollected  will  be  immense,  so 
■tttke  b«ea  should  have  plenty  of  room  given  to  them 
"■te  they  are  sent. 

I«i]l  now  give  yonr  readen  a  few  direetious  for  removing 
*i^  beea  to  the  heather.  The  flrat  thing  to  be  attended 
'"•to  give  the  beeeflen^ef  room,  qs  if  the  weather  is 


&voniable  they  collect  fhnn  the  heath  a  very  great  atore 
of  honey ;  ao  the  day  befon  I  remove  them  I  place  another 
hive  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  when  I  want  to  join  the  bee* 
on  theii  return  home  to  another  stock  and  appropriate  to 
myaelf  the  whole  of  their  store  of  honey,  or  if  I  want  to 
ta^e  the  old  hive  from  the  beea  and  leave  them  in  the  new 
hive.  If  I  want  the  beea  to  remain  in  their  own  hive  I 
place  the  addition  ondemeath,  aa  the  bees  alwaya  fill  the 
top  hive  firat  and  afterwards  the  bottom  one,  and  the  bonej 
in  the  new  hive  being  deposited  in  new  combe  in  which  there 
haa  beco  no  brood  is  very  beautiful,  and  much  more  vsla* 
able  than  the  hone;  out  of  old  combs.  Where  the  two  hivea 
join  I  tie  a  piece  of  calico  aecorely  with  two  strings  round 
each  hive,  so  that  they  cannot  aeparate  or  any  beea  eeci^a 
when  being  removed.  1  then  raise  the  hives  about  an  inch 
from  the  floor-board  ux>on  pieces  of  wood,  and  early  next 
morning  I  find  every  bee  has  gone  off  the  floor-board  into  ths 
hive.  I  spread  a  piece  of  net  or  leno  on  a  board  and  lift 
the  hive  upon  it,  and  tie  the  not  very  securely  vith  two 
atringa  round  the  hive,  and  when  so  batened  I  turn  the 
latter  gently  upaide  down  and  place  it  on  a  doth,  and  then 
tie  the  comers  together,  ao  that  the  hive  is  easily  carried  t^ 
suspending  it  by  thia  doth  on  a  pole  acroaa  the  cart ;  but 
it  matters  very  litUe  if  suspended  or  not,  aa  the  combe  will 
not  break  down,  the  hive  being  turned  bottom  upwards. 
The  bees  by  that  means  obtain  plenty  of  air,  do  not  melt 
the  combs  with  their  great  heat  (being  excited),  and  I  do 
not  flnd  the  honey  run  out  of  those  cells  that  are  not 
sealed  over,  to  do  the  beea  any  injury.  I  let  the  beea 
remain  at  the  moors  until  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  when  brought  home  I  put  them  upon  the  atxlee,  and 
the  TiBTt  day  T  de^ve  them  of  their  sui^plns  stock  (leaving 
the  beee,  combs,  and  honey,  20  Iba.  weight,  which  insnrea 
their  preservation  until  the  next  aummer) ;  this  I  conaider 
a  proper  return  from  theaa  grated  creaturea  for  my  kind- 
neaa  in  having  given  them  a  change  of  air  in  such  luxuriant 
pastures,  where  many  tons  of  honey  oro  annually  lost  for 

the  want  of  coUecton W.  Cakb,   ClayUtn  Bridge  Ayiarf, 

near  Manchesltr. 

P.S. — Thia  month  has  so  for  been  a  splendid  one  for  beee, 
the  white  dover  being  so  very  abundant.  Many  of  toy 
itocks  have  collected  upwards  of  H  lbs.  of  honey  on  aeveiMl 
]f  the  days. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  DEVON.— No.  XVni. 


BathIb  more  thou  twelve  months  ago*  Tb.  Edwaid 
B'airbrother  .fint  made  inquiry  as  to  bees  which  had  done 
veil  one  year  gradually  dwmdling  away  the  following  spring, 
md  ultimately,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  dL'scrting  their  hives  " 
:ntire1y.  In  making  thia  inquiry  he  stated  ttiat  his  was  by 
lo  means  a  aolitoiy  instance,  and  wus  coniiitned  in  this  a 
brtoight  aftcrwarda  by  my  triend  "  Bab-hivk,"  who  testifled 
'.a  hia  having  experienced  the  aome  misfortune;  and  whilst 
leclaring  it  to  be  a  sul^ect  of  great  imporianco  to  the  bee- 
ceeping  community  at  large,  appcuJed  peraonally  to  me  as 
>eing  '■  the  very  person  to  unravel  thia  mystery ." 

In  reply  to  these  ap[ioalB  I  did  my  beat  in  the  way  of 
ra^estion  aa  to  the  probable  and  possible  causes  of  these 
incEling  failures,  gave  auch  advice  as  seemed  likely  to  be 
leneficial,  and,  whilBt  contcasing  myself  at  fault,  appealed 
:o  others  to  ud  mo  in  endcavunring  to  throw  light  on  the 
rulgect ;  but  to  thia  request  no  reeponae  was  made. 

Here,  then,  the  mattor  endi'd — nnaatisfaotorily  enough, 
'.  confess.  TJnprolitic  queens  were  blamed  for  the  absence 
>f  prosperity  in  the  hivea  ovor  which  they  presided,  and  Ur. 
Tairbrother  was  told,  in  reply  to  bis  l^irther  inquiries  ss  to 
ihe  selection  of  queens,  that  thin  dceirable  end  would  moat 
irobably  be  brought  about  by  hia  attaining  aulficient  ^iorian 
ikill  to  breed  queena  end  select  tlicm  for  himself,  now  all 
his  was,  aa  I  said  before,  suibcitntly  unaatistact^ny,  and  I 
onld  not  but  oonfees  that  we  hod  eluded  the  difficulty  rather 
han  hirlj  resolved  it.  Hundreds  ol  people  keep  beea,  and 
aake  them  proeper,  who  never  aaw  a  queen  in  their  Uvea, 
jid  are  probably  ignorant  even  of  the  very  existence  of  thia 
mportant  member  of  the  bee  oomroonity ;  or,  if  they  have 
ome  dim  inkling  of  the  fact,  they  either  confound  her  stz 
•  nrf(  Tm  JovuiL  or  Houhcuitdbi',  Vol.  HI.,  t*t*  »'■ 
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altogether  and  invest  her  with  the  title  of  "  king/'  or  they  the  cost  of  so  much  time  and  trouble  I  had  only  given  an 

provide  her  with  a  prince  consort  and  gravely  declare  that  impetus  to  and  actually  accelerated  the  downward  progress 

"  there  is  a  king  and  a  queen  in  every  hive."    Added  to  this  of  my  apiary ! 

I  may  state  my  conviction  that^  although  there  is  xxa-  During  ail  this  I  had  from  time  to  time  made  a  few  spoa- 

doubtedly  an  immense  variation  in  the  breeding  powers  of  modic  attempts  at  queen-rearing ;  but  such  waa  the  weak 

queen  bees,  and  that  in  this  all-important  point  the  Ligurians  state  of  my  colonies^  that  it  was  with  difficulty  any  of  them 

poesess  a  great  and  unquestionable  superiority;  yet,  as  a  could  spare  a  few  bees  to  stock  even  a  small  nxudeus;  and 

rule,  the  fiul  breeding  powers  of  even  a  common  queen  are  of  the  royal  cells  that  were  formed,  so  great  a  number  tamed 

seldom  tested  to  the  utmost,    and   under  favourable  cir-  out  abortive  that  June  was  ended  before  I  had  raised  more 

cumstances  nearly  every  queen  I  have  met  with  has  proved  than  a  singh;  queen. 

herself  equal  to  the  occasion  and  fUly  competent  to  sustain  When  June  was  neajrly  at  a  close,  and  1  foimd  myself  in 

the  popiuation  of  a  flourishing  colony.     I,  therefore,  take  the  same  dilemma,  I  was  fairly  at  my  wits'  end.    I  thought 

this  opportunity  of  recording  my  belief  that  when  stocks  of  Mr.  Edward  Fairbrother,  and,  like  him,  confessed  myself 

dwindle  away  it  is  seldom  through  a  lack  of  reproductive  fairly  beaten.    Never  had  I  met  witJi  such  a  case,  or  even 

power  in  the  queen  herself,  but  rather  owing  to  this  power  anything  approaching  to  it ;  neither  could  my  apiarian  friends 

lying  dormant  through  being  thwarted  in  some  way  by  assist  me  by  sugg^ting  a  remedy  for  what  was  to  them 

adverse  circumstances.  altogether  unprecedented.    All  their  bees  were  in  the  most 

Whilst  cudgelling  my  brains  to  little  purpose  in  the  vain  flourishing  condition ;  and  one  in  particular  £uzly  told  me 

attempt  to  give  a  satisiactory  reply  to  the  query  propounded  that  he  believed  he  had  more  bees  in  one  of  his  Liguriaa 

to  me,  I  Uttle  thought  how  soon  Mr.  Fairbrother*s  case  stocks  than  I  had  in  my  entire  apiaiy.    Can  it,  therefivey 

would  become  my  own,  and  that  finding  myself  fairly  con-  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart  at  this 

fronted  by  the  same  difficulty,  I  must  either  solve  the  humiliating  contrast,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  "wish  that  I 

problem  or  bid  adieu  to  prosperous  bee-keeping.    Such  has,  had  never  become — ^A  Devonshibs  Bee-xxefbb  ? 
however,  been  the  case  this  season,  which  has  been  to  me 

one  of  continued  worry,  vexation,  and  disappointment,  both  ■ 
English  and  Italian  bees  having  been  equally  at  fault.  Had 

I  not  already  thoroughly  tested  the  good  qualities  of  my  DBIVLS^G  BEES. 

Ligurians,  I  might  probably  have  pronounced  them  worth-  -.                               ^t     ,,«    x,    i       ^    -n   i-t>i  i.      i. 

iS,  and  had  I  met  with  such  ili:iuccess  on  their  first  in-  ^  obsebve  m  your  ^o.  118,  that  "  A.  B.  0."  has  been  un- 

troduction.  I  would  scarcely  have  troubled  myself  about  Buccessfal  m  dnvmg  and  trysposmg.    I  wdl  therefOT^gnre 

naturaliaing  them.  Thus,  then,  the  matter  stands.  Although  ^  ^^}^^  ^^  *^«  practice  I  have  had.    ]^7^  *Lr?2 

all  possessed  of  young  queens,  many  of  them  sprung  from  ^^  ^^l^^"    ^  proved  successftil,  but  the  other  two^d 

a  raoe  proved  to  be  far  superior  tothe  ordinary  species,  my  2?*'  aiid  the  next  day  I  was  rather  astomshed  at  seen^  the 

hives  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  until  some  with  the  ^e  Jives  fratermse,  the  bees  gomg  from  one  to  anoUier. 

purest  and  most  valuable  queens  have  threatened  to  become  ?1°®  ^^  *?t°^'  ^*  tiuraed  out,  had  no  queen,  and,  consequently, 

altogether  extinct,  and  none  approached  to  anything  like  ^*  7*?  ^^^^  and  the  bees  joined  the  robbers, 

the  prosperity  which  they  have  hitherto  attained  in  far  less  .{^^  ^^  "5>*  always  succeed,  as  sometimes  the  bees 

favourable  seasons.     All  my  endeavours  to  restore  weak  ^  ^^^  ?5  ?^*  ^\^^  ^^  I  ^^^d  natuml  swan^  ib  better 

stocks  by  the  hitherto-unfailing  process— exchanging  brood-  thaii  artificial;   but  you  may  save  time  and  troable  in 

combs  with  more  populous  ones,  turned  out  of  no  avail,  ^tchmg  by  dnvmg.      One  of  my  last   jtm^E  Idganaa 

whilst  I  continued  to  receive  the  most  deplorable  accounts  ^eens  not  breeding  good  bees,  I  put  on  a  dnme-atopp^, 

of  the  few  colonies  I  had  been  induced  to  part  witii.  Repeated  ?^^  it  appears  to  have  pi-evented  her  from  swanmng,  as  the 

examinations  of  the  interior  of  my  hives  led  only  to  the  ™^  ^^®  ^™®  ^"*t  once  or  twice,  and  lately  have  been 

same  conclusion,  that  the  queens  were  in  no  case  in  fault,  '^S^^S  out;  but  last  Friday  (July  lOtti),  I  obeerred  many 

but  that  comparatively  few  of  the  eggs  laid  by  them  de-  J^  them  going  to  the  njjxt  luve,  and  no  fightai^  goin«  on..  I 

veloped  into  bees.    Setting  this  down  to  the  account  of  the  f*^®'  therofOTe,  transferred  this  hive,  and  have  added  a 

cold  nights  we  at  that  time  experienced,  it  may  readUy  be  ^^  qnanti^  of  bees  to  a  younff  Lignnan  queen.    I  find 

imagined  how  I  longed  for  warm,  nay,  for  very  hot  weather,  ^®?  J^"^  l>etter,  and  with  less  fighting  at  the  latter  end 

when  no  low  temperature  could  exist  even  i^  the  most  of  the  season  than  now.    The  other  day  I  had  a  very  fine 

thinly-populated  hive  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  f^&^irian  queen  come  off,  making  the  third  swarm ;  and  ae 

the  young  larw.  there  was  not  enough  of  bees  for  this  time  of  the  year,  I  nimi- 

Thus  passed  the  spring  months,  until  at  length  in  May  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^®8  that  I  suspected  to  have  no  queen, 

it  became  evident  that  the  bees  themselves  were  incompe-  ^«  *^®^^  T^F®  ?^  few  bees  going  in  and  out;  but  I  foraid  the 

tent  to  remedy  the  mischief.    Many  of  the  combs  had  be-  ^^^®^  ^^  destroyed  her,  as  she  was  evidently  no  bxeeder, 

come  mere  masses  of  abortive  brood,  which  the  bees  allowed  f^  t^^e^  put  the  swarm  into  the  hive  with  comb,  and  joined 

to  remain  untouched,  apparently  overpowered  and  paralysed  *^®  *^*®^  together.     On  the  next  morning  I  observed  a  small 

by  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  I  was  irresistibly  impelled  cluster  of  bees  under  the  a%htinff-boapd,  and  on  looking 

to  the  conclusion  that  something  must  indeed  be  done.    By  ^^  *^^"^  ^^^  the  queen,  and  got  her  into  the  hive.    She 

way  of  experiment  I  took  one  of  the  worst  combs,  opened  "^^^  ^^^  <^ame  out  again,  and  I  therefore  put  her  with  the 

every  sealed  ceU,  and  by  repeated  and  continued  jerks  over  ^^  *^®^  ^*^t  followed  her  into  an  empty  hive,  and  on  gobig 

a  sheet  of  paper  succeeded  in  dislodging  a  vast  quantity  of  a  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^  evening  waa  told  I  had  another  swarm,  bat 

dark  brown  slimy  matter,  from  which  arose  a  most  unplea-  ^^  examination  "found  the  hive  empty,  and  also  the  other 

sant  smelL    Having  by  this  means  and  the  use  of  a  damp  ^^^'  showing  that  the  queen  and  the  few  bees  had  left  the 

flannel  removed  as  much  as  possible  of  the  offensive  sub-  ^^^  again.    I  did  not  find  her  that  evening,  but  suooeeded 

stance,  I  returned  the  comb  to  the  hive,  and  awaited  with  P  domg  so  early  the  next  morning  in  the  place  where  she 

anxiety  the  result  of  my  experiment.    Before  very  long  the  *^^  ahghted  on  the  day  before,  and,  therefow,  I  hived  her 

bees  set  to  work,  and  having  apparentiy  purified  the  comb,  *g?*°'  l^^t  at  nlg^t  found  she  had  gone,  and  have  not  betn 

the  queen  next  entered  upon  the  scene,  and  soon  filled  it  *"*^®  ^  ^^  '^^  ^^^'     ^  ^''^'^  the  bees  wonld  not  have  her* 

with  eggs  in  the  most  methodical  maimer.    This,  then,  ^»^^8e  she  would  not  be  impregnated, 

thought  1,  is  the  right  course  to  pursue.  My  littie  labourers  ^*°  f^^  ^^  y^^  apiarian  correspondents  in^ram  me  how . 

are  evidentiy  appaUed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  taak,  and  if  °**°y  days  piping  may  be  heawL  before  twarminff,  aa  I  hiw^- 

I  only  lend  them  a  helping  hand  they  will  do  the  rest  them-  *  Bwarm  that  has  been  piping  foar  theee  fonr  days  ?    The 

selves.    I  at  once  set  to  work :  comb  after  comb  was,  at  the  P^^^®  a^'w^^  **  '^^  "  ^**"  meajiing  the  old  qoetfi  haB> 

cost  of  infinite  labour,  cleared  and  replaced;  and  I  looked  g*'*'*.— A.  W. 

orward  with  oonfidenoe  to  the  time  when  the  development  of  .     

what  I  thooght  must  now  be  healthy  brood  would  replenish 

ay  dei)opulated  hives,  and  enable  me  once  more  to  r^oice  in  OUH  L£TT££  BOX. 

.he  possession  of  a  flourishing  apiary.    In  this,  however^  I  v/uj*  xusixxaa 

ht^  ^^-y*    >.of*.i»^-^>«,oYen  fewer  tbanhefr^«    "'^d  that  at  -of  an  ontboilding  ooreretf  densely  with  frj.    •                             ^-pi-^m. 
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BOILERS. 

I?  construL-tiug  a  hot- 
water  appuratus,  a 
good  boiler  is  the 
first  consideration. 

In  my  opinion  the 
merits    of    a    boiler 
for  horticultural  pur- 
poses,    should      be 
3d     in     the     following 
-let,  It  should  present 
surface   i«   the   Jirect 
of    the   fire.       2nd,  It 
uuKuv  M  need  little  water  to 
Gil  it.     3p;1,  It  should  be  made  of  a  material  not  likelj  to 
irear  out   soon,      4tli,  The   base  or  bottom   should   be 
double  the  width  of  the  top-     5th,  It  should  be  so  con- 
itructed  that  it  will  not  be  soon  choked  with  soot,  and 
liiould  be   easily  cleaned  out.     6th,  It  should  be  of  easy 
u«e<i4  for  being  repaired.    7th,  It  should  heat  quickly. 
t&.  It  should  be  easy  of  manaf^ement.    9th,  Its  furnace 
ikonld  burn  any  deseription  of  fiicl.     10th,  It  should 
rranire  but  little  attenticm.     11th,  It  should  be  capable 
of  beinfj  regulated  so  as  to  heat  a  little  as  well  as  a  lar^e 
amount  of  piping  without  any  waste  of  fuel.     12th,  Pro- 
risiOD  should  be  made  to  clean  the  inside  of  the  boiler, 
lo  leep  it  clear  of  sediment. 

Some  of  the  points  named  convey  their  own  meaning, 
but  a  few  remarks  on  each  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

On  point  1st,  I  may  observe  that  the  parts  immediately 
over  the  fire  receive  the. greatest  heat,  and  those  parts 
ought  to  be  stronger  than  the  rest ;  but  whether  the 
npected  savinit  likely  to  accrue  from  thus  providing 
against  wear  and  tear,  would  more  than  balance  the 
increased  slowness  of  heating,  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
Water  in  a  tin  saucepan  is  sooner  heated  to  a  ^iven  point 
thmina  eopperone;  oraas  is  some  time  longer  in  heating, 
ud  an  iron  pan  longer  still :  therefore,  it  is  onlr  common 
wnie  to  imu:ine  a  boiler  side  or  bottom  half  an  inch 
tbick  would  heat  the  water  in  contact  with  it  quicker, 
■nd  a  greater  quantity,  than  one  double  that  thickness. 
I  dispute  the  daims  of  a  boiler  to  preference  because  it 
fiposes  a  laree  amount  of  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
^<  It  would  be  well  to  discriminate  between  direct 
ud  indirect  action.  The  parts  immediately  over  the  fire 
I  think  may  bo  considered  direct,  and  those  receiving 
Ike  flame  or  heat  after  it  has  been  in  contact  with 
Bother  part  of  the  boiler  indirect.  The  one  has  double 
As  heating  power  of  the  other.  The  fire  in  the  first  place 
*«ild  melt  brass  {lHaff"),  whilst  in  the  other  it  would 
Wt  melt  lead  (594°).  Water,  however,  cannot  be  heated 
^Sore  than  212°,  a  few  degrees  more  or  less  according 
^  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  yet  it  does  not  follow 
w  a  material  capable  of  being  heated  br  a  common  fire 
taa  temperature  of  1141*  (Daniell),  will  not  boil  more 
y«r  in  a  giren  time  than  the  same  material  at  half  the 
^^■rature.  A  boiler,  there&ire,  exposing  10  feet  of 
■'•rt,  and  20  feet  of  indirect  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
B*.  m-ToL.  v.,  Maw  tuat. 


fire,  will  not  heat  more  water  to  a  given  temperature  than 
one  with  15  feet  of  surface  directly  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  saddle  boiler  with 
12  feet  of  direct,  and  the  same  quantity  of  indirect 
surface,  will  heat  as  much  surface  as  a  tubular  boiler  with 
12  feet  of  direct,  and  4S  feet  of  indirect.  The  tubular  in 
this  case  would  heat  one-third  more  water  than  the 
saddle  boiler ;  but  a  saddle  boiler  with  30  feet  of  direct, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  indirect  surface,  would  heat 
more  water  to  212°  than  a  tubular  boiler  with  10  feet 
immediately  over  the  fire  (directly  c^iposed),  and  50  feet 
of  indirect  surface. 

On  the  2nd  point  I  need  not  comment,  for  it  will  be 
evident  that  a  boiler  holding  but  twenty  gallons  of 
water  will  b"e  sooner  heated  than  one  holding  forty  gallons. 
Large  boilers  holding  a  large  quantit}'  of  water  must  be 
wide  inside,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  a  boiler 
holding  bat  little  water  must  have  its  parts  narrow. 
On  this  point  I  need  not  further  enlarge,  beyond  stating 
that  the  heating  capabilities  of  a  boder  are  nearly  o^ 
much  dependant  on  the  water  it  contains  as  on  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  A  boiler  hold- 
ing forty  gallons  of  water  cannot  be  so  cconomicallr 
heated  as  a  boiler  holding  but  twenty  gallons,  both 
having  the  same  amount  of  heating  surface.  The  former 
pives  heat  where  it  is  not  wanted,  in  the  boiler,  the  other 
in  the  pipes  within  the  house  rerjuircd  to  be  heated. 

I  may  observe  on  the  3rd  point,  that  the  best  metal 
adapted  for  boilers  appears  to  me  to  be  cast  iron.  Water 
prevents  metals  from  being  heated  to  their  higlesf  ex- 
tremes. For  instance :  lead  melts  at  a  temperature  of 
5'J4°,  but  a  lead  tube  Gllcd  with  water,  hot  or  cold,  will 
not  melt,  though  exposed  lo  a  red  heat  (1077°)  t^ipe- 
raturc.  To  calculate,  therefore,  that  because  lead  melts 
at  5tU°,  and  iron  (cast)  at  27&lt',  the  last  must  necessarily 
last  longer  than  the  other  as  a  boiler  is  erroneous.  A 
lead  pipe  filled  with  water  will  last  longer  than  an  iron 
one,  I  have  an  instance  of  this  in  a  boiler  for  brewing 
purposes  with  a  copper  bottom  and  lead  at  the  sides.  The 
copper  and  the  lead  have  been  in  use  for  near  half  a 
century,  but  an  iron  one  not  so  frequently  used  as  the 
other  was  corroded  through  in  half  the  time.  It  was, 
however,  a  wrought-iron  ooiler.  Still,  as  lead  is  so 
peculiarly  liable  to  melt  and  get  out  of  shape,  copper 
too  dear,  brass  little  less  expensive,  and  wrought  iron 
soon  worn  or  corroded  through,  the  preference  must  lie 
given  to  cast  iron.  When  of  good  quality,  and  pains 
are  taken  to  secure  a  good  cast,  this  iron  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  and  cheapest  material  that  can  be  employed  for 
making  horticultural  boilers. 

A  cast-iron  boiler  properly  cast  is  calculated  lo  serve 
a  young  man  his  lifetime,  providing  he  will  give  a  good 
price  for  a  good  article.  Cheapness  is  most^  obtamed 
at  the  expense  of  quality,  and  ooilers  are  no  eicepti<« 
to  the  rule. 

The  4th  point  may  seem  ungainly.  Why  have  a  boiler 
larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  P  Because  when  a 
boiler  is  thus  wider,  a  larger  amount  of  surface  is  pre- 
sented to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire  than  tbere 
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would  be  providing  the  boiler  was  of  an  equal  width  through- 
out. For  instance :  a  cylinder  with  a  base  of  8  superfioial 
feet  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  will  not  heat  so 
soon  as  a  conical  boiler  (supposing  them  both  to  hold  the 
same  quantity  of  water),  with  a  base  of  6  feet.  Another 
reason  why  I  would  have  the  boilers  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top  is  this — ^When  an  upright  passage  is  pre- 
pared for  heat  to  pass  through,  it  does  so  without  parting 
with  much  of  its  temperature ;  whereas  if  the  surfSEtce  were 
exposed  but  inclined,  the  heat  woidd  run  against  it,  as  it 
were,  in  its  never-failing  passage  upwards,  and  it  would 
lose  some  of  its  temperature  with  ten  times  greater  rapidity 
by  contact  than  by  radiation  in  a  hurried  passage.  Every- 
body knows  that  an  upright  chimney  is  never  so  hot  as  a 
horizontal  flue,  the  reason  being  heat  ascends;  in  the  chimney 
it  is  free,  in  the  flue  it  is  continually  striving  to  ascend,  and 
burrs,  so  to  speak,  against  the  flue  top  its  entire  length, 
consequently  loses  heat  continually.  In  a  boiler  it  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same.  A  saddle  boiler  loses  almost  all  the  heat 
of  the  fire  after  its  first  contact  with  it,  for  when  the  fiiame 
goes  along  the  side  or  over  the  boiler  the  top  of  the  flue  is 
heated  more  than  the  boiler.  At  the  turns  in  the  flue  this 
is  hotter,  because  the  current  of  hot  air  is  checked  by  an 
obstruction. 

Another  reason  why  I  prefer  a  boiler  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top  is,  the  circulation  is  more  rapid.  After 
water  is  heated  the  sooner  it  passes  into  the  pipes  the 
better,  and  the  smaller  the  opening  to  admit  the  water  from 
the  boiler  into  the  pipes  the  more  quickly  will  it  pass  into 
them.  By  having  the  boiler  top  narrower  than  the  bottom, 
the  water  is  compressed  similarly  to  a  swollen  river  pass- 
ing through  a  bridge,  and  everybody  knows  the  current  is 
8tn>nger  there  than  anywhere  else.  In  a  boiler,  by  heating 
a  large  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  then  causing 
it  to  pass  through  a  narrow  passage,  we  obtain  double  or 
treble  the  velocity.  Let  any  one  doubting  this  connect  a 
piece  of  l^-inch  pipe  to  the  boiler-nozzle  instead  of  a  four- 
inch,  and  he  will  fiind  the  hot  water  rush  through  it  at  six 
times  the  speed  that  it  does  thtough  a  four-inch  pipe. 

Water  exposed  to  heat  expands,  becomes  lighter,  and 
ascends,  and  the  quicker  we  get  it  out  of  the  bouer  after  it 
is  heated  into  the  pipes  the  more  heat  we  obtain .  We  do  not 
want  boiling  water  in  the  boiler  and  oold  water  in  the  pipes : 
therefore,  the  sooner  hot  water  is  replaced  by  cold  water  in 
the  boiler  the  more  economical  is  our  heating  apparatus. 
The  water  cannot  come  too  freely  into  the  boiler,  it  cannot 
go  too  soon  out.  I  infer  from  this  that  the  water  should 
have  double  the  space  to  come  into  the  boiler  as  to  get  out. 

The  5t^  point  resolves  itself  into  this :  A  boHer  covered 
with  soot  and  dust  will  not  heat  welL  Upright  flues  are 
not  so  liable  to  hold  soot  as  horizontal  flues,  and  where  the 
draught  is  quick  the  necessity  to  clean  is  not  so  great  as 
when  the  draught  is  sluggish.  Boilers,  the  parts  oi  which  are 
narrow  and  set  horizontally,  are  very  troublesome  to  keep 
dean,  and  when  the  flues  have  many  bends  more  soot  will 
lodge.  Dirty  flues  reduce  the  heating  power  one-third,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  clean  flue  will  heat  any  surface  one-third 
more  quickly  than  a  dirty  flue  with  the  same  amount  of  frieL 

On  the  6th  point  I  may  observe  that  many  boilers  are 
expensive  because  they  cannot  be  repaired.  A  cast-iron 
boiler  cast  solid  in  one  piece  cannot  well  be  repaired  when 
it  is  worn  through  or  burst,  but  a  wrought-iron  one  can. 
Cast-iron  boilers  that  cost  i20  very  often  have  defective 
places  in  them,  and  when  these  give  way  there  is  no  remedy 
but  a  new  one.  This  very  often  causes  a  serious  loss  to  the 
owner  and  more  mortification  than  enough,  for  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  see  an  expensive  boiler  worthless  because  it  has 
a  small  worn  place  in  it,  or  a  crack  that  could,  would  the 
material  allow  it,  be  repaired  for  a  twentieth  part  of  til^e  cost 
of  a  new  boiler.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  cast-iron 
bottom  rivetted  to  a  wrought-iron  top. 

The  7th  point  will  be  obvious  to  all.  The  sooner  a  boiler, 
or  rather  the  water,  becomes  heated  the  better  for  meeting 
3mergencies  consequent  on  a  fickle  climate,  for  at  times 
little  heat  may  be  required;  but  on  the  sudden,  without 
previous  warning,  severe  weather  sets  in  and  more  heat  is 
f/anted.  The  structure  to  be  heated  has  been  kept  as  cool 
OS  ^  circumstances  will  permit  to  save  fuel  and  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  o'^bjects ;  but  there  is  a  minimum  temperature 
a?i«l;*-'Hi  t^  «i    ^1)mi+«.  *^'r^  fA  aubiAT*  +^'>Tn  to  ouc  below  this 


is  ii\jurious  if  not  fiital :  therefore  the  heating  apparatns 
should  be  capable  of  attaining  a  certain  temperature  befofe 
the  external  temperature  has  reduced  the  internal  tempera- 
ture to  a  point  when  fire  heat  would  be  too  late  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  inmates  of  the  structure,  besides  the  anxiety 
of  mind  consequent  on  waiting  whilst  a  boiler  is  heating, 
and  the  mortification  attendant  on  observing  the  tempera- 
ture lower  after  the  fire  is  started  instead  of  heating  sharply. 
A  slowly-heating  boiler  is  more  costly  than  a  quickly-heating 
boHer,  but,  of  course,  much  depends  on  the  draught.  A 
boiler  heating  slowly  through  a  bad  draught,  and  another 
heating  quickly  with  a  strong  draught,  will  be  about  equal 
in  cost.  A  boiler,  therefore,  ought  to  heat  quickly  without 
wasting  any  heat  or  burning  more  fuel  than  a  slowly-heating 
boiler. 

The  8th  point  conveys  its  own  meaning.  A  boiler  should 
be  under  control  like  a  horse.  It  ought  to  keep  the  pq>e8 
either  warm  or  hot,  and  consume  only  half  the  friel  for  the 
former  temperature  than  for  the  latter. 

Point  the  9th  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  A  boQer 
that  bums  coke  wul  be  more  costly  than  worthy  where 
coke  is  2l8,  per  ton,  and  other  fuel  can  be  had  for  5«.  per 
ton  and  afford  the  same  result. 

Such  a  construction  as  a  universal  boiler  never  has  been, 
and  perhaps  cannot  be,  manu&ctured.  A  boiler  that  will 
heat  readily  by  wood  would  suit  in  some  places,  by  coal  at 
another,  and  by  coke  at  a  third;  but  a  boiler  that  would 
heat  with  a  combination  of  each  is  much  wanted. 

The  10th  and  11th  points  are  solely  relating  to  economy. 

Poipt  12th  is  well  nigh  impracticable.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  cleaning  of  a  boiler  from  the 
inside,  for  there  is  no  steam  in  a  boiler,  therefore  no 
incrustation  of  the  iron.  No  one  ever,  or  verw  rarely,  saw 
any  incrustation  on  a  boiler  or  pan  without  a  lid;  and  in  a 
boiler  closed  ftom.  the  external  air  and  frill  of  water  little  or 
no  incrustation  takes  place,  providing  the  sediment  re- 
s'ulting  from  corrosion  is  let  out  bef<Mre  the  particleB  are 
united  to  the  boiler.  Boilers  are  more  liable  to  become 
choked  from  corrosion  and  the  lodgment  of  sediment  in  the 
lower  parts  and  the  return-pipes  than  to  beoome  blocked- 
up  by  incrustation.  In  fact,  any  boiler  (I  am  not  writicng 
about  steam  boilers)  will  be  corroded  tlm>ugh  sooner  than 
choked  by  the  incrustation  resulting  from  uie  use  of  the 
hardest  water.  Providing  there  is  a  hole  drilled  in  a  boiler 
at  its  lowest  point  with  a  pipe  protruding  from  the  brick- 
work and  a  tap,  that  is  all  that  is  required  to  dean  a  bofler. 
— G.  A. 

(To  he  ctmHnued.) 


JOTTINGS  FROM  PABIS,  1863. 

Ever  since  my  return  there  has  been  one  inceesant  round 
of  flower  shows,  and  to  chronicle  these  I  have  been  compelled 
to  put  on  one  side  the  few  stray  notes  that  I  had  made  on 
some  of  the  notabilia  in  the  gardening  way  which  Btrook 
me  this  year ;  and  as  I  have  ever  found  that  any  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  Boses  oonld  be  had 
from  either  the  Verdiers  or  M.  Margottin,  I  managed  \o 
make  a  little  trip  to  Bqurg-la-Beine,  and  have  a  ooaple  of 
hours*  chat  with  as  genuine  a  rosarian  and  as  honest  a  man 
as  there  is  on  either  side  of  the  channeL     Unfortunately 
I  was  nearly  three  weeks  too  soon  to  see  anything  in  flower, 
and  was  somewhat  disappointed ;  but  I  then  learned  what 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  known  before — ^that  it  is  not  in  the 
early  spring  that  they  are  so  much  before  us,  but  as  the 
month  of  May  advances;  and  it  brought  to  my  mind  what 
struck  me  at  the  time  as  curious — ^that  a  gentleman  who 
kept  a  regular  thermometric  account  of  the  temperature  at 
different  places,  once  told  me  that  it  was  astonishing  how 
littie  difference  there  was  between  Paris,  Lisbon,  and  hi 
own  place  up  to  the  end  of  April,  but  that  after  that  it 
became  very  perceptible.    Knowing  that  we  have  Boaes  in 
bloom  in  June  I  expected  to  find  some  at  least  in  flower, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  buds  were  no  fiutther 
advanced  than  sdme  in  my  own  garden  when  I  lefb  home. 
I  was  content  then  to  have  a  view  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifrilly  even  lot  of  Boses   (as  standards)  that  I  ever  saw, 
and  to  have  a  good  chat  with  my  old  friend  and  his  amiaUe 
son. 
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We  wexe  tolerably  well  agreed  as  to  the  merits  and  de- 
montB  of  the  yarious  Boses  which  the  previous  year  had 
|Kodaoed»  the  nnqiiestioiiable  excellenoe  of  a  large  number 
of  them  having  been  leoognised  in  France  as  well  as  here^ 
there  being,  however,  the  predilection  for  dark  Boses  such 
M  Yulcain — a  taste  we  cannot  as  yet  arrive  at  on  onr  side 
of  the  water.  He  had  already  bloomed  our  fboie  English 
Boee  John  Hopper,  and  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased 
with  it.  Madame  Clemence  Joigneox  is  said  to  be  some- 
thinff  like  it;  but  I  have  not  seen  that  variety,  and  so  am 
unaQe  to  say  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  M.  Maxgottin 
■poke  in  high  terms  of  Fven^is  Lac^iarme,  which  we  have 
all  learned  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  esteem  highly. 
Bly-the-by,  I  should  be  glad  if  your  rosarian  subscribers 
would  test  this  as  to  its  perftime :  a  bloom  that  [  cut  the 
other  day  had  the  most  peculiar  fragrance  I  ever  recollect 
to  have  met  with  in  a  Bose,  it  having  a  most  distinct  flavour 
of  lemon,  almost  like  the  Sweet-scented  Verbena,  so  called, 
combined  with  attar  of  Boses.  It  may  have  been  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  of  soil,  but  it  certainly  was  the  most  de- 
fidously  scented  Bose  I  ever  smelt.  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Madame  Boutin,  and  other  flowers  which  have  established 
themselves  in  our  good  graces  were  also  highly  spoken  of. 

We  had  a  long  talk  on  the  subject  of  se^dling.Boses,  and 
his  treatment  amply  explains  the  fact  that  so  few  indifferent 
Boses  have  been  let  out  by  him;  in  fact,  if  ever  he  does 
let  out  a  Bose  of  second-rate  merit,  I  believe  it  to  arise 
from  the  capriciousness  which  attends  the  growth  of  this 
lovely  flower  in  aU  seasons  and  places.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said,  for  example,  against  Boule  d'Or. '  Well,  it  is  in 
eome  seasons  difficult  to  open ;  but  I  have  cut  this  summer 
£rom  a  standard  on  the  Briar,  as  fine  and  highly  coloured 
flowers  aa  I  ever  saw  at  Boui'ff-la-Beine ;  making  one  ex- 
claim. If  only  one  had  such  luooms  every  three  years  it 
would  be  like  running  the  blockade,  one  hit  would  amply 
re^y  two  losses. 

The  plan  which  M.  Maxgottin  adopts  with  regard  to 
seedlings  is,  when  he  sees  one  of  promise  to  bud  it  on  two 
or  three  stocks  for  the  first  year.  If  it  succeeds  well  on 
these,  he  next  year  increases  the  number,  so  as  to  have  about 
twenty  on  triaL  If  it  does  not  answer  his  expectations  he 
tiirows  them  away,  keeping  only  one  or  two ;  but  if  it 
|rwftiTifa.inH  its  character  it  is  still  frirther  increased,  so  that 
£6ur  seasons  ek^se  before  it  is  let  out;  and  it  sometimes 
liappens  that  even  then  it  belies  its  promise,  and  he  is 
obuged  to  throw  it  away.  We  saw  one  variety  which  he 
had  grown  for  nine  years,  and  which  he  intended  to  have 
discarded ;  but  last  season  it  gave  some  beautiful  blooms, 
and  so  he  has  tried  it  another  season.  Another,  with  very 
"beautiful  blooms,  had  wood  of  so  "  vilain  "  a  character,  so 
like  the  wild  Briar,  that  he  could  not  grow  it,  for  the  point 
at  which  he  aims  is  robust  habit  combined  with  excellence 
of  bloom.  He  considers  that  no  beauty  will  warrant  his 
sending  out  a  sort  deficient  in  constitution.  We  know  that 
Jules  Margottin,  Louise  Odier,  Louise  Margottin,  &c.  are 
excellent  in  this  respect ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find 
the  same  character  pervading  his  new  ones.  What  use  is 
there  in  growing,  for  instance,  such  a  sort  as  Madame  Fur- 
tado?  You  may  obtain  an  excellent  flower,  and  it  is  a 
beauty  when  caught  well ;  but  then  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
plants  are  yellow  and  weakly,  and  disfigure  tiie  bed  in  which 
they  are  gprowing. 

M.   Margottin   had  heard   nothing   of  the   new   Boses 
of  other  growers,  but  he  has  three  of  his  own  which  he 
believed  would  be  found  to  be  acquisitions.    Two  of  these 
he  has  since  forwarded  blooms  of  to  me,  and  one  of  them 
will  be  figured  in  the  September  No.  of  the  "  Floral  Maga- 
siiie."     It  is  quite  a  novelty  among  Bourbons ;  a  seedlmg 
of  Louise  Odier  crossed  with  some  dark  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
xetaining   the   shape   of  its   parent,   of  a  dark   crimson 
ooloor,  and  having  what  is  very  rare  in  this  class — a  most 
delicions  fragrance.    This  he  has  named  after  mysdf,  and 
vOl  be  let  out  this  autumn.    Another  was  a  large  crimson- 
flowered  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  seedling  from  Souvenir  de 
nbnposition,  and,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  of  very  vigorous 
itmb,  and  I  believe  will  be  found  an  acquisition. 
-    JL  Margottin's  garden  is  returning  to  its  former  well- 
fgijMfced  state,  having  recovered  from  the  severe  winter  of 
IMH  which  tdlled  so  many  of  his  seedling  plants.    I  never 
f*^itii^  A  finer  lot  of  plants  than  those  which  he  has  now  in  it> 


and  I  deeply  regretted  I  had  not  been  there  three  weeks  later 
to  see  them  in  bloom. 

I  also  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Charles  Verdier,  and  from  him 
learned  that  it  is  his  intention,  if  possible,  to  send  over  a 
collection  of  Gladioli  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  this 
month ;  but  I  fear  there  wiQ  not  be  any  shows  at  which  he 
can  exhibit  them.  He  has  gone  largely  into  their  growth, 
aa  may  be  gathered  from  one  fact — tluit  he  will  have  nearly 
a  thousand  bulbs  of  Beine  Victoria  (the  finest  white  grown) 
for  sale  this  autumn,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
price  to  about  three  francs  a-bulb ;  and  as  he  is  most  carefiil 
in  all  connected  with  his  business.  Gladioli-growers  would 
do  well  to  bear  his  name  in  mind.  His  address  is  Bue 
March^  aux  Chevaux,  Paris.  I  could  glean  nothing  about 
new  Boses  from  him.  The  pleasant  task  of  repotting  on 
i^em  I  must  leave  to  some  other  more  fortunate  traveller 
than  myself,  and  conclude  with  again  acknowledging  the 
great  kmdness  and  attention  I  received  from  all  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact  in  the  horticultural  world. — D.,  DedL 


KNOWLEDGE  DESIRABLE  FOE  GABDENEBS. 

"I  am  a  young  gardener,  and  would  like  by-and-by  to 
obtain  a  good  situation.  Meantime  I  should  like  so  to  im- 
prove my  time  as  to  fit  me  for  such  a  situation,  if  I  diould 
happen  to  procure  it.  I  want  to  know,  therefore,  what  are 
the  things  that  are  most  requisite  for  a  gardener  to  acquaint 
himself  with.  Botany,  I  Imow,  is  necessary ;  but  I  think 
there  are  other  things  to  be  studied  even  before  botany. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  benefit  a  gardener  if  he  were  to  studj 
ever  so  long  at  botany  if  he  could  only  read  and  write. 

"  I  know  that  gardeners,  as  well  as  other  tradesmen,  are 
nothing  the  worse  of  knowing  a  little  of  everything ;  but 
still  there  are  some  things  that  they  shoidd  know  most 
about,  and  these  things  are  those  on  which  I  am  particularly 
desirous  of  information. 

"  I  learnt  a  little  of  Latin  at  school,  so  that  I  can  under- 
stand many  of  our  botanical  names  better  than  a  g^ood 
number  of  gardeners.  I  have  heard  even  head  gardeners 
giving  such  absurd  names  to  plants,  that  I  often  would  have 
liked  to  have  corrected  them  only  for  fear  of  giving  oflTence. 

**  If  you  do  not  think  my  letter  very  foolish,  perhaps  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  reply  to  it  in  your  answers  to  cor- 
respondents, and  tell  me  what  I  had  best  study  in  the 
meantime.  If  you  do  think  my  letter  too  foolish  you  might 
tell  me  so,  and  that  itself  will  be  a  lesson  to  me.— D.  B." 

Ths  having  replied  in  a  short  note  as  to  the  purport  of 
your  letter  when  we  received  it  must,  with  having  little 
time  on  our  hands  lately,  plead  our  apolo^  for  not  sooner 
enteiing  upon  the  subject  more  in  det^.  We  by  no  means 
imagine  that  the  matter  of  inquiry  is  at  all  foolish,  but  con- 
sider, on  the  other  hand,  that  scarcely  anything  could  be 
more  sensible.  The  difficulty  in  replying  as  to  the  branches 
of  knowledge  most  important  for  a  gardener  to  study,  arises 
from  the  great  difference  in  taste  and  mental  constitution, 
in  unison  with  the  well-known  fact  that  we  will  naturally 
excel  in  those  departments  that  are  the  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  to  us. 

You  are  quite  right  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
more  a  young  man  knows  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  gardener ;  but  then  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  success  will  be  even  less  owing  to  the  possession 
of  knowledge,  than  to  the  power  and  generalising  tendency 
of  bringing  that  knowledge  to  bear  upon  and  regulate  the 
operations  of  our  everyday  life.  Many  a  man  possesses 
wondrous  stores  of  knowledge,  but  for  want  of  this  simple 
adaptation  quality  they  are  of  little  more  use  to  himself  or 
others  than  the  hoarded  riches  of  the  miser.  The  farmer 
dearly  values  his  huge  pUed-up  heap  of  manure  in  the  farm- 
yard, not  for  the  g<K>d  it  will  do  there,  but  for  the  effects 
it  will  accomplish  when  incorporated  with  the  soil  of  his 
fields.  We  must  try  with  all  our  gettings  to  avoid  being 
a  mere  piled-up  heap  of  good  manure.  "I  know  it  is  in 
him !  I  know  it  is  in  him !"  used  to  be  the  ^aculation  of 
a  loving  father  as  to  the  abilities  of  an  only  son,  that  others 
of  our  villa^  community  looked  upon  as  anything  but  par- 
ticularly Inr^ht.  "But  what  if  it  never  comes  out,  Tom?" 
was  the  reply  of  a  messmate.  Ah !  the  coming-out  was  the 
grand  ^MTOof,  and  the  proof  never  came.    Hence  men  of  but 
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Hmited  acquirements,  but  possessed  of  this  coming-out —    thorough  compreliendingofall  the  details  of  these  operatiooos. 


this  adaptation-to-circumstances  principle — ^have  been  more 
▼alued  for  their  services,  and  done  more  good  in  their  day 
and  generation,  than  some  great  philosophers  and  encyclo- 
pfodists  of  knowledge,  whose  minds  seemed  such  a  vast 
storehouse  of  information  that  the  bringing-out  of  that  in- 
fbrmation  upon  any  one  olyect  of  utility  seemed  to  be  un- 
worthy of  or  beneath  their  serious  consideration.  • 
^  Agim :  We  should  never  forget — (though  the  posses- 
sion of  great  stores  of  knowledge  is  ever  compatible  with 
that  knowledge  being  rendered  subservient  to  fiie  common 
operations  of  everyday  life,  and  the  understanding  of  the 
principles  on  which  such  operations  are  based  will  not  only 
enable  us  to  perform  our  worfc  better,  but  give  to  wort: 
and  toil  an  elevated  pleasure) — ^that  still  an  intimate  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  a  few  branches  of  knowledge 
win  be  more  useful  and  satisfactory  than  a  mere  general 
paesing  acquaintance  with  many  departments  of  science; 
and  therefore,  whilst  despising  no  field  of  investigation,  the 
young  gardener  wiU  act  wisely  who  devotes  his  attention 
chiefly  to  those  pursuits  for  which  he  feels  he  has  peculiar 

S^titnde  and  taste,  and  which  will  be  most  useful  to  him  in 
ucidating  and  explaining  the  operations  of  his  everyday  life. 
Before  luluding  to  some  of  these  we  would  clear  away  one 
or  two  misconceptions.  The  first  is,  that  a  gardener  cannot 
be  a  g^ood  scientific  botanist  without  a  go<xl  knowledge  of 
I/atin  and  Greek.  No  doubt  such  knowledge  would  be  de- 
sirable, but  not  at  all  likely  to  be  general  until  employers 
show  their  appreciation  of  such  acquirements  by  a  suitable 
remuneration.  It  is  sufficient  to  disprove  this  misconception 
to  state,  that  many  good  practical  botanists  never  had  the 
privilege  of  acquiring  even  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education.  The  second  misconception  is,  that  the  knowledge 
of  these  classic  languages  is  necessary  to  the  right  pro- 
nunciation of  the  botanical  names  of  phuils.  The  man  who 
pronounces  these  according  to  the  rules  given  by  Loudon 
and  others,  will  often  do  so  more  correctly  than  the  mere 
dassical  scholar,  but  unacquainted  with  botanical  nomen- 
clature. It  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  decide  upon  the 
true  pronunciation ;  as  in  our  young  days,  at  least,  the  sound 
emitted  of  the  same  word  was  often  very  different  in  Edin- 
burgh from  what  it  was  in  London,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
generally  best  not  to  run  counter  to  the  stream,  but  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  using  the  pronunciation  that  is  most 
popular  in  your  neighbourhood.  In  matters  of  no  moment 
there  is  no  advantage  in  mere  singularity,  though,  no  doubt, 
the  advocates  of  the  different  systems  could  argue  lustUy  and 
learnedly  on  the  matter.  And,  lastly,  though  we  trust  the 
cUdeBt  gardeners  that  know  themselves  will  ever  be  humble 
enough  to  leam,  still  it  is  the  natural  position  of  the  youth 
under  such  circumstances  to  receive  rather  than  to  impart 
instruction ;  and  when  young  people  venture  on  the  delicate 
flround  aUnded  to  by  our  correspondent,  it  should  ever  be 
done,  even  as  to  the  pronouncing  of  a  name,  with  the  humility 
aad  kindness  of  a  oiBciple,  and  not  with  the  assumed  pe- 
dBtntry  of  the  pedagogue.  In  the  one  case  the  young  man 
will  rarely  fiiil  to  secure  the  warm  respect  of  one  who  may 
have  much  in  his  power  to  advance  his  interests ;  in  the 
other  case  he  is  too  apt  to  arouse  a  feeling  which  thus  finds 
muttered  utterance,  "  He  is  far  too  knowing  to  leam  from 
me.    Let  him  alone — ^why  should  I  bother  ?  " 

Some  latitude,  therefore,  should  be  g^ven  as  to  the  mere 
pironouncing  of  botanical  names  of  plants,  though  the  young 

gardener  should  ever  aim,  not  only  at  pronouncing  them, 
at  writing  them  correctly ;  and  though  wo  should  ever  look 
on  a  knowledge  of  botany  as  a  great  advantage,  and  still 
more  a  great  source  of  elevated  pleasure,  still  we  do  not 
consider  such  knowledge  as  the  first  essential  necessary, 
because  we  well  know  that  among  the  employers  of  gar- 
deners there  are  very  many  who  wiU  excuse  a  comparative 
gnorance  of  botany,  who  will  not  even  find  their  ears  tingle 
at  the  most  uncouth  pronouncing  of  the  name  of  a  plant, 
-ho  will  be  slow  to  find  any  excuses  for  rickety  plants,  half- 
vied  flower-beds,  a  want  of  crisp  vegetables,  and  a  deficiency 
4  ripened,  perfect,  well-fiavoured  fruit. 

rhough  well  aware  of  oiur  inability  to  mark  out  a  course 
■^  study  that  would  }ye  generally  applicable  as  the  best  for 
«1  learners,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  propounding  in  the 
Irst  place  to  the  young  gardener  the  importance  of  J;>eing  a 


not  deeming  even  the  simplest  and  the  minutest  of  tiisse 
beneath  his  careful  attention.  These  matters  were  more 
attended  to  when  the  gardener  had  to  ffo  throng^h  his 
regular  course  in  different  departments.  The  diTision-of-^ 
labour  principle  has  so  £ax  interfered  with  it,  that  you  will 
now  more  frequently  meet  with  a  first-rate  budder,  pro- 
pagator, plant-grower,  &c.,  than  with  a  man  who  is  gene- 
rally conversant  with  all  gardening  operations.  This  all 
answers  well  enough  in  commercial  establishments  ;  in  fiut, 
they  coidd  scarcdy  be  conducted  without  it ;  but  it  wiU  not 
answer  in  a  gentleman's  g^arden,  where  one  man  must 
superintend  and  take  an  active  part  in  all  operations. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  intelligent  yonths 
that  have  lived  in  large  gardens,  that  would  cut  a  sorry 
figure  with  spade,  hoe,  scythe,  knife,  hammer,  or  mowing 
machine,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a  common 
labourer.  Now  the  young  gardener  oug^t  not  to  be  satisfied 
until  he  equals,  nay,  excels,  the  labourer  in  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  his  workmanship.  It  must  be  a  g^alling  thing 
for  a  man  lo<^ing  out  for  a  master's  place  to  see  a  labourer 
sent  to  finish  the  work  which  he  left  in  a  muddled  unsatis- 
factory state.  We  knew  an  otherwise  bright  young  felkrw 
to  whom  the  sight  of  a  spade  was  like  a  nauseous  dose  of 
medicine  in  prospect.  For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  tun 
over  a  five-feet  flower-bed  without  leaving  one  side  some 
6  or  8  inches  higher  than  the  other — aye,  and  he  would 
plant  it  too  in  that  condition.  He  had  passed  his  apprentice- 
ship and  joumeymanship  in  stokeholes,  potting-sheds,  and 
greenhouses,  and  knew  as  little  about  a  scythe  as  the  man 
who  never  saw  one.  Now,  much  of  the  neatness  and  the 
comfort  of  a  gentleman's  g^arden  depends  on  the  superin- 
tendent being  practically  conversant  with  the  best  mode 
of  doing  everything,  and  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
work  that  ought  to  be  done  in  certain  circumstances.  I 
once  heard  a  pretty  quarrel  between  a  mistress  and  her 
maid-servant ;  and  the  latter,  stung  into  castiog  what  she 
supposed  withering  reproaches,  declared,  "  I  to^  you  for  » 
la4y.  If  I  had  known  that  you  had  previously  been  a 
servant  I  would  never  have  served  you,  that  I  wouldn't.'* 
Probably  the  mistress  knew  too  much,  and  possibly  expected 
too  much.  The  gardener  in  a  gentleman's  place  is  mevdy 
a  servant  with  helpers  under  him,  and  he  will  best  discharge 
his  duty  to  both  by  possessing,  not  merely  a  theoretioal,  but 
practical  acquaintance  with  aJl  gardening  operations.  Aim, 
therefore,  at  being  an  expert  and  a  ready  workman,  and  yoa 
'wiU  never  stand  still  for  a  tool.  Do  not  be  content  whilst 
a  labourer  can  do  work  better  than  you  can. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  tools,  we  would  advise  ob- 
tainins^  as  soon  as  possible  as  much  knowledge  of  mechanics 
as  wiU  enable  you  to  do  work  well  at  the  least  wear  and 
tear  of  bodily  energy.  Two  men  will  each  di^  a  piece  of 
ground  equidly  w^;  but  the  one  will  not  be  tired,  and  the 
other  g^reatly  distressed,  because  in  the  mode  of  inserfciBSP 
the  spade  there  was  more  resistance  to  be  overcome,  ao3 
less  leverage  power  to  overcome  it,  and  so  with  many  othsr 
operations.  A  slight  alteration  will  often  cause  a  banow  to 
wheel  lightly  instead  of  heavily.  One  man  will  so  set  a 
scythe  and  regulate  the  handles  that  he  will  mow  wiUi  bis 
body  merely  sl^htl^  bent,  another  will  not  work  unless  his 
body  is  bent  over  the  scythe  as  if  he  meant  his  nose  to  kiaa 
the  ground.  The  very  posture,  independently  of  the  workhtA 
is  £Gktiguing,  and  could  scarce^  be  endured  but  that  pec^ 
get  u^d  to  anything.  And  so  with  many  other  tods.  17 
work  is  done  equally  well,  the  greater  case  with  which  it  is 
done  ought  ever  to  be  a  recommendation. 

Again :  As  a  security  against  neglecting  simple  deta3[^ 
we  would  urge  the  importance  of  keeping  a  memorandnm 
or  diary  of  all  operations,  especially  of  sowing,  plantiiifc 
gathering,  changes  of  temperature  pioduced  either  natord^ 
or  artificmlly,  <fcc.  These  will  be  of  great  fdture  advantam 
and  will  tend,  from  showing  what  is  required  in  an  establiih* 
ment,  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  some  young  men  seem  ta 
entertain — that  the  g^rowing  a  few  plants  ami  flowera  is  aU 
that  is  required  in  gardening.  The  man  who  thocongbij 
masters  these  little  matters  may  be  a  most  suocessfhl  fpg^ 
doner  though  a  stranger  to  all  the  "ologies;"  whilst  the 
man  who  neglects  them,  or  considers  them  unworthy  bia 
notice,  may  l^  a  very  poor  gardener,  though  a  Latin  aad  a 


rnH'^uing  opp  i^^'^us,  and  the  t  Greek  scholar,  and  a  learned  philosopher  besides. 
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^en,  Of^oin,  we  would  adviso  our  young  firiends,  in  their 
VQckiiifi^  hours  and  in  their  studying  hours,  to  aim  at  being 
methodical.  The  man  who  has  no  method  in  his  wore 
win  in  general  haTe  no  method  in  stiidy,  and  will,  most 
Ixkelly,  not  do  great  things  in  either.  We  fear  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  want  of  method.  Our  boasted  im- 
prorements  have  lessened  the  necessity  for  close  iminter- 
ropted  attention,  and  hence  there  is  frequently  doing  and 
undoing,  undoing  and  doing,  and  never  finished.  The  motto 
might  well  be  inscribed  on  every  garden  tool-house — '*  In 
doing  work,  avoid  making  work.*'  One  man  will  go  and  do 
a  job,  and  you  will  never  see  where  he  has  been.  Another 
wiQ  make  such  a  mess  that  i^e  first  job  was  nothing  to  the 
jobs  which  he  made.  You  will  never  lose  sight  of  his  track 
trom  the  rubbish  and  the  messes  he  leaves  behind  him. 
The  thus  making  work  is  ever  apt  to  keep  people  in  a 
muddle.  In  most  gardens  there  is  quite  enough  of  work  for 
even  method  to  reach.  There  is  a  man  you  tell  to  go  and 
do  what  is  necessary  to  a  series  of  flower-beds  that  he  knows 
all  about  as  well  as  you  do.  He  thinks  a  moment,  for  he  is 
a  man  of  method ;  and  away  he  goes,  taking  hoe,  rake,  tyes, 
stakes,  broom,  and  basket  or  barrow  with  him.  You  tell 
another  man  to  do  a  similar  job,  and  off  he  starts  with  his 
hoe.  He  has  been  chaffed  for  thoughtlessness,  and,  ere 
long,  he  sneaks  to  the  tool-house  for  a  rake  chiefly  for  the 
edges  of  the  beds.  By-and-by  tlie  journey  is  repeated  for 
tyes  and  little  sticks,  and  ultimately  there  is  a  double 
journey  for  a  broom  and  a  barrow,  to  the  no  small  wearing 
of  shoe  leather.  Suppose  that  these  men  continue  in  these 
marked  habits,  womd  we  not  expect  to  witness  a  very 
different  result,  when  each  had  a  sepai-ate  charge  v/ith  a 
similar  amount  of  labour  power  under  him  ?  The  want  of 
method,  more  than  the  want  of  knowledge,  is  often  the 
cause  of  want  of  success. 

And  the  same  rule  will  hold  true  as  to  siiccess  in  study. 
A  dip  at  this,  and  an  hour  at  that,  will  never  enable  a  youth 
to  master,  any  one  subject.  Change  is  pleasant ;  but  make 
it  aJl  change,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  attain  concentration 
of  thought  and  of  energy  ?  Some  have  recommended  devoting 
the  honors  of  the  evening,  or  at  least  the  different  evenings 
of  the  week,  to  different  branches  of  study.  We  know  very 
little,  but  judging  from  our  own  exi)erience,  we  should 
imagine  this  plan  to  be  all  a  mistake,  so  far  as  the  common 
average  of  working  men  is  considered.  We  would  recom- 
mend, inst-ead,  to .  take  only  one  chief  subject  of  study  in 
hand  :it  one  time,  be  it  grammar,  arithmetic,  matheinatics, 
systematic  or  phytological  botany,  geology,  Ac,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  and  stick  tenaciously  to  it  until  it  was  so  far 
mastered  that  we  coiild  count  and  report  otir  progress ;  and 
in  the  meantime  take  np  seriously  with  no  other  subject, 
except  such  as  would  give  cheerful  relaxation — as  music, 
the  newspaper,  or  even  a  little  of  light  reading,  as  a  good 
novel.  Tht;  mind  cannot  always  be  at  full  stretch.  It,  as 
well  as  the  body,  demands  change  and  relaxation.  This 
lelaxation  will  sooth  and  reixesh,  just  as  a  stimulant  acts 
on  jaded  physical  energy.  In  both  cases  the  stimulus 
must  be  under  control,  or  it  will  become  the  master  instead 
of  the  servant,  f^^^^  ^  moderation,  it  will  relieve  and 
brace  the  mind  for  further  energy.  Taken  in  excess,  the 
mind  becomes  unfitted  for  sustained  and  concentrated 
thought.  We  have  known  young  men  allowing  themselves 
half  an  hour  of  relaxation,  and  devoting  each  evening  of  the 
week  to  a  different  purpose ;  but  by  ^e  time  the  regular 
jught  came  r<^nd,  they  had  pretty  well  forgotten  what  they 
had  acquired,  and  on  the  whole  made  little  progress  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  devoted  a  month  or  two  at  a  time 
chiefly  to  one  subject. 

But  for  our  correspondent  being  a  Latin  scholar,  wc  should 
■aj  that,  next  to  a  good  methodical  workman,  the  young 
gwdener  should  be  well  up  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. A  good  education  is  a  great  advantage.  The  want 
of  it  in  these  days  need  be  no  barrier  to  the  youth  of 
1— olnte  determination.     Some  of  our  ablest,  most  intelli- 

Et  gardeners  can  look  back  to  the  time,  when,  as  they 
died  the  fire-shovel,  they  could  scarcely  spell  tlieir  way 
iSbcnagh  a  simple  sentence.  What  they  have  done  others 
waa^do.  The  educated  youth  wUl  have  the  advantage  if 
do  not  think  so  much  of  his  learning  as  to  make  him 
and  inattentive.  In  a  previous  article  we  hinted 
education,  with  a  little  c^^itaJ  or  without  it,  might  do 


better  than  learning  to  be  a  gentleman's  gardener ;  but  the 
field  offers  something  like  a  prize  to  the  comparatively  un- 
educated youth  of  humble  means,  who  resolves  to  learn  and 
triumph  over  all  difliculties.  With  the  ability  to  I'ead,  write, 
and  keep  accounts,  he  possesses  the  keys  to  unlock  every 
avenue  of  knowledge.  As  to  reading,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  speak  well,  or  with  clearness  and  elegance,  with- 
out being  able  to  read  well.  Young  men  should,  therefore, 
accustom  themselves  to  road  out  with  the  voice,  and  not 
merely  with  the  eye.  This  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  retired 
country  places ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  done  in  lodgings  it  ought 
to  be  done  out  of  doors.  There  is  great  benefit  every  way 
in  thus  giving  free  utterance  to  the  voice.  Just  as  in 
singing  or  reciting  soul-stirring  poetiy,  not  only  the  matter 
but  the  manner  and  the  idiom  of  the  author  whoKO  sentences 
we  read  out  become  more  impressed  on  the  ::iomory ;  and 
thus  reading  well  is  not  only  a  chief  means  for  enabUng  us 
to  speak  well,  but  the  best  prepai*atory  study  for  enabling 
us  to  write  correctly. 

Reading  must  ever  be  the  cliief  means  of  increased  infor- 
mation to  the  young  gardener.  Writing  down  what  he 
knows  is  one  of  the  best  agents  by  which  he  can  plumb  the 
depths  or  the  shallowness  of  his  information,  and  is  often 
the  only  agent  he  can  use  for  making  his  knowledge  in- 
fluential upon  others.  That  writing  is  the  best  that  can  be 
read  as  easily  as  print.  All  fine  floiuishes  of  penmanship 
should,  therefore,  be  generally  avoided,  unless  for  some 
particular  word  of  importance.  No  oai)it{J  letters  should  be 
used,  except  for  the  word  betfiniiing  the  sentence.  The 
shorter  the  sentences  are,  the  more  pleasant  and  per- 
spicuous the  reading.  All  contractions  should  l)e  avoided, 
as  "  I've  "  for  "  I  have,"  "  sd"  for  "  should,"  &c.  Old  friends 
may  do  such  tlungs  with  eaeh  other ;  yc>ung  gardeners 
should  aim  at  fullness,  plainness,  and  distinctness.  Be 
anxious  to  state  clearly  what  you  have  to  say,  and  finish 
when  you  have  done.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  importance 
of  spelling  correctly ;  the  best  aid  to  this  wiU  be  reading 
good  authors  slowly,  with  an  occasional  tui-n-up  of  the 
dictionary.  A  pithy,  well-written  letter  is  a  great  recom- 
mendation where  a  servant  has  to  correspond  frequently 
with  an  employer.  If  he  aims  at  elegance  and  correctness, 
and  is  at  all  young,  he  should  study  the  grammars  with 
their  respective  keys,  of  either  Lenney,  or  Cobbett,  and 
Lindley  Murray,  and  then  he  can  scarcely  fall  into  the 
common  errors  of  joining  plural  substantives  with  sin- 
gular verbs,  &c.  We  know  men  that  wiite  very  elegantly, 
that  never  got  a  lesson  in  grammar  except  what  they  gave 
themselves,  and  now  they  can  smile  at  the  crudeness  of  the 
composition  of  even  a  Queen's  speech  to  her  parliament.  No 
man  will  write  easily,  however,  who  is  ever  thinking  on 
grammatical  points.  We  are  told  tliat  otlier  men  write  very 
correctly  who  never  learned  n  bit  of  gi-amniar  in  their  lives. 
They  read  the  best  autliors  carefully,  and  leiimed  to  write 
with  equ:il  clearness  and  perspicuity,  their  chief  guides 
being  olear  expression  of  ideas,  natural  sequence  of  these 
ideas,  and  a  pleasing  impression  and  clear  comprehension 
by  tlie  ear  when  the  matter  was  road  aloud.  A  writer  who 
cannot  make  his  subject  clear  to  himself  must  appear  in 
cloudland  to  everybody  else.  With  notliing  but  the  ear  and 
common  sense  to  guide  him,  idong  with  the  helps  above 
alluded  to,  an  intelligent  man  will  make  few  errors  in  com- 
position, though  he  knows  little  <»r  nothing  of  the  rules  of 
gi'ammar.  A  careful  study  of  the  best  authors  will  after  all 
be  the  best  teaclier  in  this  respect. 

In  speaking  of  the  best  authors,  I  would  not  include  some 
of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day,  who,  by  high- 
sounding  rodomontade  and  abuntlance  of  low  slang,  have 
done  so  much  to  injure  the  fine  terse  old  Saxon  English, 
and  led  young  people  to  believe  that  the  uncouth,  the  high- 
sounding,  the  long  words  of  many  syllables  borrowed  from 
foreign  languages,  and  sentences  ever  so  involved  and  long, 
are  some  of  the  essentials  of  elegance.  It  would  be  well  to 
recollect  that  as  **  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit;'*  so  strength 
and  elegance  may  ever  be  joined  with  the  simplest  words 
and  the  shortest  sentences.  Instead  of  going  to  such  un- 
coutli  slang  for  models,  it  would  be  wiser  to  consult,  in 
this  respect  as  to  style,  the  Book  of  Books,  the  pages  of 
the  **  Spectator,"  the  volumes  of  the  "  Gai-dener's  Magazine," 
especi^y  after  the  great  Loudon  was  united  to  Mrs.  Lou- 
don, for  seeing  how  massive  strength  and  vigour  may  be 
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oonUned  with  the  teres,  simpla,  old  Saxon,  with  iU  short  them  a  foot  apart  ererf  way,  kept  within  3  iadisa  of  tiie 
words  and  short  amtenceg.  And  once  more  on  this  eub-  bed  all  round,  so  that  it  held  thiee^oore  planta.  I  did  zat 
ject,  it  is  wlee  not  to  he  too  demongtratiTe,  not  to  b«  tue  a  dibber,  bat  made  a  hole  with  one  huid,  and  waa  can- 
alwajs  imitating  the  <b^|<Br  who  haoga  all  hii  most  valued  M  to  spread  the  roots  weU-  I  may  say  the  plants  did  not 
Koods  in  the  windows.  The  humble  student  is  not  likelf  to  droop  in  t^e  least,  but  started  into  growth  at  onoe  at  a  most 
dothis.  Theedncatedscholarhaaaconsiderabletemptation  surprisin^^  speed.  Mj  worth;  employer  seeing  the  effect 
to  transgress,  and  therefore,  when  writine  bomel;  English,  gave  me  great  ctedit,  for  Celray  had  never  succeeded  in  the 
he  will  let  us  know  Ms  anperiority  by  introducing  Latin  garden  before.  I  kept  the  plants  in  most  vigocoua  growth 
here,  Orsek  there,  and  French  and  even  German  ever  and  lor  about  five  weeks  before  commencing  to  blMich. 
anon.  Can  anything  be  more  stQted,  unmannerly,  no-  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  after  planting  I  oovered  all 
gentlemanly  ?  We  may  feel  out  ignorance  and  our  inf^ori^  the  bed  amon^  the  plants  with  fresh  h<»8e-&oppiiiga  from 
enough,  but  we  may  not  choose  to  have  them  thus  on-  the  stable,  which  asBiated  in  keeping  the  bed  wann  and  the 
ceremoniously  thruat  upon  us.  If  a  writer  feels  he  cannot  dry  air  from  the  roots,  and  it  acted  as  a  rtimnlant  when 
express  his  meaning  except  in  Latin  or  French,  let  him  write  watenng  upon  it.  I  kept  a  tub  near  to  the  bed  fiUad  with  a 
for  thoae  who  understand  such  languages.  If  he  condescends  mixture  of  fresh  horse-droppings  and  a  iisir  ^pro^otMoa  of 
to  write  in  homely  Enghsh  and  for  English  readers,  let  ^'i'"  nrine,  and  applied  this  every  other  evening  not  sparingly,  hot 
keep  to  the  English  tongoe.  We  consider  it  sufiHdently  always  watermg  overhead  with  clear  tepid  water,  oooaaion< 
copious  to  excess  every  idea  that  is  worth  expressing,  ally  putting  a  little  soda  in  the  water,  and  having  the  water- 
Such  interLirding  of  other  languages  is  ft  great  disappcHUt-  tub  ndly  exposed  to  the  jun.  I  only  blanch  with  6  inches 
ment  to  the  humbla  English  scholar.  Intelligent  ^eofie  of  soil,  which  I  add  to  the  plants  at  twice,  finished-off  with 
pass  it  by  with  the  remark — "  Ah,  poor  fellow  1  he  most  rmg  brown  paper  and  other  material ;  frequently  watering  and 
a  bell  to  tcU  people  how  clever  he  is."  He  is  on^  looked  keeping  it  moist  about  them.  Chickweed  or  any  vegetable 
np  to  as  something  marvellous  by  that  small  and  decreaa-  rubbish  of  that  substance  does  well  to  finish-off  blanching, 
ing  portion  of  our  pojinlation  who  resemble  the  old  woman,  I  shonld  like  it  to  be  understood  that  the  above  pnustace 
who  valued  the  abiliHes  and  the  learning  of  a  clergy-  is  only  applicable  fot  procuring  ear^  Celery. — Wm.  LnDOKB, 
man  in  proportion  as  she  thoroughly  failed  to  underst^id  Oardentr. 

him.— R.  Pisa.  P.8.— The  Celery  I  am  now  writing  about  meaanred  in 

{To  be  amUnved.)  height  3  feet  6  inches,  and  appeared  to  be  the  thickness  of 

a  man's  leg.     When    prepared    for  the  table   each  head 

wmghed  2 1&. 


STEATVBEEEY-GBOWING. 


I  HATX  been  much  interested  by  the  article  of  your  cor-  _    _ „   _    „_,,.,_        

respondent  "  H.  C.  E.,"  and  I  remember  having  seen  his  THE   ALEXANDRA   PARK   FLOWER  ASD 

plan  some  years  ago  and  then  Intended  to  try  it,  lut  owing  FRUIT   SHOW. 

^  *  "^Z"'  residence  and  other  circuma  Wes  it  esei^ed  j             eomeadng  for  the  taste  of  us  good  English  folk, 

my  recdlect.oiL      I  am    however    somewhat  at  a  loss  to  y^j  ^^^        ^  ^^^^^  ^         ^  ceremonial  comrfite  unless 

toiow  whether  x  a.m  to  take  hu,  mstructiona  lit^y  or  "ot.  ^  ^^        ^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^  ^„„  „f  -^  „,  j,,^  Jf  „^          ^ 

He  says.  "PUce  round  each  plant_  a  heap  of  bjlf-^tted  j,j^^        g.      y^^  „^  ^  Oxfbri  Commemorati^  or 

stable-manure  so  as  to  stand  8  or  9  mchea  high  after  bjmig  Cambridge  commencement  be  witiout  the  fbwer  show, 

firmly  pressed   d^wn  w.Ui  U.e  bonds;  snd  the   rmg  thus  ,(^^  foi^owers  and  feirer  maidens  enchant  the  eye.  of 

^ed-down   should  extend  about    10   mches   all   round  ^oft  undergraduates  and  old  time-honoured  don.  ?  whit  the 

^I^™  tT^rnlt  fT»^^titv  „r  „..„«  i.  „.«.™  Crystal  iSoce  but  for  thoae  wonderful  gatlierings  of  flori- 

A  fTTT^            ^       t^^^^l  tl  ^T       ^^^^l  cultural  skill,  to  be  present  at  which  ao  Sany  wSnire  theit 

ff^,^   the  resul    would  be  that  the  plants  wo^  be  at  ^^^^  tickets?      -vfould  the  Eoyal  HOTticilSral  Society 

the  bottom  of  a  hole  9  mches  deep,  and  exduded  from  sun  ^j^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^  .^^  ro^patronage.  but  for  ita 

T^T'oi^^'^'l             ?"       P          -t^i^'       .w?K     *'.^  flowershowa?    And  so,  wisely  di^the^r<^ectors  of  this  new 

pbced  20  mchea  apart  every  way.  It  (bUows  that  the  entire  ^^\        ^  det^rmiie  to  inauguiatethe  opening  of  it 

'^v'"^™^'^^^";*^^;^!""^-             w^       ^     «  ;,     -.  Site  a  gr^  flower  and  fruit  sho^                     ^^ 

Yonr  correepondent   does   not  say  whether  he   finds  .t  The  park  itself  is  another  proof  of  the  taate  for  the  beau- 

^f^J:?  r°,f"  *''1  ■°'^°^8  '""^  ^"^  °*  °'"-     ^"^^  mAi£  nature  which  exists^ amongst  us.     Situated  at  so 

T    !!5flf ^        ^F?'  ■         ^v     •                  *  .u    t-.-L  J,.  .hort  a  distance  from  London,  it  would  har^  be  believed 

I  yerterday  asaist^  in  gath«Tng^|me  of  the  frmt  from  ^,trangers  to  it  what  r«*  sylvan  beau^d  exqoi.ite 

^  ST"  n    ^°''  ?°^''  Strawberrygrown  a^t  half  ^^^tog  ground  and  extensive  prospects  it  affoids 

a  mOe  from  Darlmgtonby  an  a^teur  gardener,  and  it  may  ^he  ict  of  the  landscape-gardener  ^  have  litUe  need 

mterest  you  to  hea,  fourteen  of  them  we^hed  I  b.  (avonr-  ^^  ^  .^^^  ^^^^  requiaitio^  Sstbe  ground  b  so  beautifUW 

dupois  weight)  exactly.     It  is  a  magnificent  frmt  in  siM,  ^      ^    ^^  ^{^  ^^^  bufldings  shaU  have  been  erecbedt 

colour,  and  flavour.-A.  Atkinson.  !^  1^^  ^^  ^^e  inhabitantaZthe  north  aide  of  Lon^ 

what  the  Crystal  Palace  is  to  thoae  on  the  south.    Nor  do 

^^^.-.  .  ^^  ^„-„-.,,.„  -^  ^  .  -^-.-^  ™^,^«  ,  I  think  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  .uccess  of  the  oldei 
OPEN-AIR  FORCING  OF  EARLY  CELERY.  eatabfishment.  Tastes  like  these  increase  by  bung  mjais- 
Thb  following  method  has  been  sucoessfully  curied  out  tered  to,  and,  like  a  new  line  of  railway,  open  out  fi^h 
by  me  when  early  Celery  waa  required.  I  may  add  that  resources,  whUe  they  increase  the  fbdlities  of  spending  a 
I  have  hod  good  blanched  Celery  fit  for  ajiy  table  by  the  pleasurable  day  in  lieu  of  the  stifling  atmorohere  A  a  public- 
middle  of  June.  I  put  &«sh  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  house,  or  the  questionable  enjoyment,  of  other  plaoea  of 
trench,  and  made  it  pretty  firm  to  the  thickness  of  10  inches,  resort.  I  believe,  too,  that  many  things  moniftat  a  deeiie 
adding  4  inches  more  of  good  rotten  manure  on  the  top.  I  to  carry  out  this  institution  oSectively.  If  I  am  righUj 
then  left  it  uutil  the  next  morning,  when  I  gave  the  manure  informed,  no  attempt  will  be  mode  to  open  it  on  the  IiOtd'a 
a  good  soaking  of  urine  saved  for  the  purpoae.  I  left  it  for  day ;  the  whole  man^ement  of  the  police  arrangement. 
two  more  days ;  and,  it  being  warm  weather,  it  fermented  as  will  be  entrusted  to  that  well-tried  body  the  corps  of  oom< 
I  calculated  it  would,  and  produced  a  very  genial  heat.  I  missionaires ;  and  amusements  of  a  low  character  will  not 
then  covered  it  over  nith  about  i  inohea  of  soil  made  quite  be  admitted.  The  superintendence  of  the  garden  has  been 
tne,  and  left  it  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  gave  it  a  placed  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Mockrauie,  latdy 
lorough  soaking  of  liquid  made  from  rotten  dang  and  of  Brighton;  and  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  CompKOj  to 
trine,  and  left  it  all  night.  In  the  morning  it  was  of  a  ereot  a  portion  of  the  International  building  in  tke  groondi, 
'«mpenitiiTe  suitable  for  giving  anything  a  st^rt,  and  kept  unne  reminiscence  of  that  famous  place  of  retort  wiU  b. 
•n  for  about  ten  days,  which  was  quite  eufflcient  fbr  my  perpetuated :  and  as  the  palace  of  Sydenham  spmg  lik.  ft 
itunxMS.  I  put  in  the  plants  the  same  night,  and  just  ^cenii  from  the  ruins  of  the  building  of  lSGl,tli«  Afenodn 
ipruikled  •-'•em  overhead  with  water.  The  next  •■^anting  I  Pail  will  owe  it.  origin  in  a  good  measure  to  that  tit  ISO. 
rr—  "*••■        -~^  ir->i."i.iTp  iHth  t^i''  — >»— .      iil*ited  Tho.  the  ironwork  and  guwa  will  be  QtiUwd  fbr  a  nnr 
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</*ijbU1  PalAoe  to  1>e  erected  on  the  highest  poHaon  of  the 
ffiovBdB,  from  whence  a  view  riyalllnff  in  extent  and  beanty 
WMt  firam  Sydenham  Ih  obtained — a  view  extending  oyer  the 
-oounties  of  Hertford  and  Essex,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Thnmes,  to  Erith,  &c.,  and  away  into  Kent,  while  London  is 
kU,  from  view  by  the  hills  of  Highg^te  and  Hampstead.  The 
rioUr  wooded  and  park-like  character  of  the  foreground  re- 
minog  one  veiy  much  of  that  around  Beckenham  and  Penge. 
Of  the  estate  itself,  which  contains  480  acres,  at  least  250  will 
be  retained  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  let  off  tor  villa  residences.  A  large  portion 
of  it  win  be  left  in  its  present  condition,  as  it  is  Mr.  Mac- 
benne's  c^inion  that  landscape-gardening  can  add  but  little 
to  the  beauty  of  its  sylvan  glades,  which  will  afford  a  fine 
scope  for  picnic  parties  to  roam  about  at  leisure  as  well  as 
if  t)iey  were  a  hundred  nules  from  London.  The  trees 
aroond  the  Grove  House  are  very  beautiftd ;  one  walk, 
called  Br.  Johnson's  Walk,  formed  of  large  and  wide-spread- 
ing Oaks,  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  be  a  &,vourite  stroll, 
where 

•*  Loren*  vowi  «eem  soft  in  erory  whispered  word." 

There  are  also  a  magnificent  Chestnut  tree,  a  fine  Copper 
Beech,  and  other  trees  equally  beautifuL  I  hope  sincerely 
that  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  improver  will  leave  these 
untouched.  As  I  looked  round  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
place  the  thought  came  across  me,  To  whom  is  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie likely  to  look  for  counsel  in  this  matter  ?  and  I  could 
not  but  wish  that  Mr.  Mamock  had  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
He  made  so  much  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
in  the  Parjk,  and  many  of  his  other  efforts  at  landscape- 
gardening  in  the  more  natural  style  have  been  so  successful, 
that  he  would  be  quite  at  home  here.  Water  is  not  want- 
ing; and  although  there  is  but  a  small  portion  of  it  at 
present,  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  greatly  enlarged 
and  made  as  attractive  as  possibly. 

The  Company,  who  only  completed  the  purchase  of  the 
ground  on  the  24tli  of  last  month,  determined  to  open  it 
with  all  the  dclat  possible,  and  so  arranged  to  have,  if 
possible,  a  grand  flower  show  and  an  archery  fete.  It  was 
a  bold  venture,  for  all  depended  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Had  the  wretchedness  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  continued, 
the  whole  affair  would,  both  literally  and  metaphorically, 
have  had  a  damper  put  upon  it.  As  it  was,  with  brilliant 
sunshine  and  fanned  by  a  genial  westerly  breeze,  it  was  a 
most  decided  success ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  that  the 
flower  show  was  one  of  the  best — some  placed  it  as  the  best 
— that  have  been  held  this  season,  that  most  of  our  g^at 
exhibitors  were  there,  that  a  most  liberal  schedule  induced 
.competition  which  made  it  difficult  to  determine  often  which 
were  the  best,  and  that  not  one  bad  collection  of  any  kind 
was  staged,  your  readers  t^ay  form  some  notion  of  the  treat 
.that  it  was  to  those  who  visited  the  grounds. 

The  amount  of  produce  sent  completely  took  Mr.  Mackenzie 
by  surprise,  so  that  tent  after  tent  had  to  be  put  up  until 
four  were  more  than  flUed.  The  large  one  contained  as 
magnificent  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  as 
have  ever  been  massed  together  in  July.  The  second  con- 
tained a  fine  collection  of  fruit,  the  cut  flowers,  and  table 
decorations.  The  third  was  filled  wit^  Boses  and  Fuchsias, 
and  the  fourth  with  fruit  trees  in  pots ;  and  in  most  of  the 
Masses  it  has  rarely  been  my  lot  to  record  such  splendid 
<x>Ilection8.  The  Boses  exhibited  by  Mr.  Keynes  have  never 
been  equalled,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  his  collection 
of  100  blooms  being  a  most  marvellous  lot.  It  is  something 
even  in  a  box  of  48's  to  say  that  there  is  rot  a  bad  bloom  in 
"it ;  but  when  in  a  box  of  100  one  could  not  positively  fix 
on  an  indifferent  bloom,  it  may  be  well  conceived  what  a 
iieh  collection  it  was.  His  box  of  48*s  was  hardl/ inferior 
to  this;  whQe  the  Messrs.  Paul  exhibited  some  very  fine 
ooUections.  Mr.  Eraser's  was  also  good.  Amongst  amateurs 
the  contention  was  not  sharp,  there  being  but  three  ex- 
lubiteTB. 

Mr.  Turner  exhibited  some  extraordinary  blooms  of  Car- 
nationB  and  Picotees,  as  fine  as  I  ever  recoUect  to  have  seen 
fbam ;  bat,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  at  this  late 
•  fmtwd  of  the  week  to  do  justice  to  the  fiorists'  flowers,  I 
must  veserve  my  fuller  notes  of  them  for  next  week.  I  can- 
aot,  however,  omit  noticing  the  beautiM  dinner-table 
r  iwotatione  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cutbush,  of  Highgate, 
jh  which  evidently  a  lady's  exquisite  taste  had  been  called 


into  request — ^no  little  birds,  bits  of  coral,  ahefls,  or  fish 
disflgured  the  exquisite  refinement  of  the  anranflement  of 
fruit-s  and  flowers.  Some  beautiful  hanging-baucets  were 
also  contributed,  and  impfurted  great  beauty  and  variety  to 
the  Exhibition. — D.,  Deal. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  total  amount 
offered  for  these  was  large — no  lees  than  JB148,  and  the  dis- 
play made  was  proportionably  good ;  the  prindpal  oontri- 
butors  bdng  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  Messrs.  A.  Hen- 
derson &  Co.,  Eraser,  and  Lee. 

In  the  different  collections  were  several  excellent  examples 
of  Allamanda  Schotti  and  g^randiflora,  two  beautiAil  I>q>la- 
denias  crassinoda  and  splendens,  Stephanotds  floribunda, 
Bondeletia  speciosa.  Erica  Parmentieri  rosea,  in  fine  bloom ; 
the  lovely  Pleroma  elegans,  Vincas,  Ixoras,  Kalosanths,  and 
other  plants  usually  exhibited,  with  the  addition  in  the 
mixed  collections  of  numerous  handsome  specimens  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants. 

In  collections  of  twelve,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  gardener  to  E.  McMurdo,  Esq.,  Hastings;  the 
second  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  A.  Philpott,  Esq.,  Stam- 
ford Hill. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  for  eight,  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Eraser 
had  first  prize  for  a  ^llection,  in  which  were  Ixora  javanica 
and  its  variety  fioribunda  in  fine  condition;  a  splendid 
Kalosanth  called  Phoenix,  and  Vinca  ocellata.  Mr.  Bhodes 
was  second. 

For  mixed  collections  of  flowering  and  omamental-foliaged 
plants,  the  highest  prizes  were  awarded  to  Meisrs.  A.  Hen- 
derson &  Co.  and  Mr,  Williams,  both  of  wl  om  contributed 
extensive  collections.  In  that  of  Messrs.  Henderson  were 
Ixoras,  Allamandas,  Vincas,  Clerodendron  fallax,  and  Gna- 
phalium  eximium,  a  showy  Everlasting  with  orange  flowers 
when  ftilly  expanded ;  and  for  foliage  several  fine  Caladiums, 
Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  Jacaranda  filicifolia,  Alocasia 
Lowii,  Maranta  fasciata  and  zebrina,  and  Cissus  porphjrro- 
phyllus,  but  not  looking  so  handsome  in  its  ola  as  in  a 
younger  state.  Mr.  WilliMns  had  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum,  Miltonia  spectabiHs,  Cattleya  crispa,  Kalo- 
santhes  coccinea,  a  very  large  Latania  borbonica,  and 
Gleichenia  spelimcad  and  hedstophylla^  both  very  fine. 
Messrs.  Lee  had  a  handsome  Alocasia  metallica^  Ccnrdyline 
indivisa,  Dracaena  ferrea,  Cissus  discolor,  Ixora  coccinea, 
several  small  Heaths,  and  some  other  plants. 

Heaths. — ^The  show  of  these  was  good,  though  many  of 
the  specimens  were  not  equal  in  size  to  those  seen  at 
previous  exhibitions.  Among  the  most  effective  were  Par- 
mentieri rosea,  ampullacea  uifigor,  ventricosa  Bothwelliana, 
vestita  coccinea,  Aitoniana  Turnbulli,  metulseflora  bicolor, 
and  tricolor  Wilsoni.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  and  Mr.  Bhodes, 
of  Sydenham,  were  respectively  first  and  second  in  the 
Nurserymen's  Class,  and  Messrs.  Eraser  third.  Mr.  Gilbert 
had  first  and  Mr.  Wheeler  second  prizes  in  the  Amateurs* 
Class  of  eight ;  and  in  the  Open  Claiss  for  six  kinds  Messrs. 
Lee  were  first  with  a  collection  in  which  was  a  splendid 
plant  of  the  showy  scarlet  vestita  coccinea,  ampullacea 
scotica,  and  Aitoniana  Turnbulli.  Mr.  Bhodes  was  second ; 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Norwood  Grove,  third. 

Orchids  were  not  numerous.  The  best  in  the  Amateurs* 
Class  for  fifteen  came  from  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  W.  Stone, 
Esq.,  Leigh  Park,  Havant,  who  had  some  excellent  Cattleyas 
and  Oncidiums,  Phalffinopeis  grandiflora,  and  several  .£ridea 
and  Saccolabiums.  By  far  the  best  collection,  however, 
was  that  shown  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Holloway,  who  had  Cattleya  crispa  and  Leopoldi,  several 
fine  Oncidiums,  including  Lanceanum ;  Stanhopea  maculata, 
Trichopilia  tortilis,  Saccolabium  Blumei  m%jor,  and  several 
fine  iErides.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  had  Stanhopea  oculata, 
Oncidium  Lanceanum,  and  some  good  Cattleyas. 

Febns  and  Fine-foliaoed  Pulnts. — ^The  latter,  besides 
being  shown  in  the  mixed  collections,  had  also  classes  in  which 
they  could  be  exhibited  by  themselves.  They  consisted  of  the 
kinds  usually  seen,  many  of  the  specimens,  however,  being 
very  handsome.  We  particularly  noticed  Alocasia  metallica 
with  magnificent  leaves,  coming  from  Messrs.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Williams,  between  whose  plants  it  ^ould  have  been  difficult 
to  have  said  which  was  the  best.  Alocasia  Lowii  was  also 
sent  by  both  these  exhibitors.    A  fine  specimen  of  Cordyline 
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indiyiBa  came  from  Messrs.  Lee,  and  a  magnificent  Gleichenia  of  Babley,  Bamet,  was  second ;    Mr.   Hill  third.     In  two 

hecistophylla  from  Mr.  Williams,  who  htA  also  Dion  edule,  dishes  of  Peaches  Mr.  Beech,  gardener  to  F.  Alcock»  Esq., 

andlditania  bor1;>onica,both  of  which  were  large  and  handsome  Kingswood,  was  first  with  Groese  Mignonne ;  Mr.  Dawson, 

specimens.    Messrs.  Lee  had  first  prize ;  Mr.  Williams  the  gardener  to  Earl  Cowper,  Panshanger,  second  with  Violette 

second;  and  Messrs.  A.  Henderson,  who  had  also  an  e^-  Hative  and  Early  Groese  Mignonne.     Mr.  Tomer  had  a 

ceBent  collection,  were  third.    In  the  Amateurs*  Class  for  most  excellent  dish  of  Boyal  George,  also  Violette  HAtiTe, 

ten,  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Yates,  Esq.,  Highgate,  had  receiving  the  third  prize. 

first  prize  for  some  large  specimens,  among  which  were  good  Miscellaneous. — Moorpark  Apricots  from  Mr.  Kaile  and 

specimens  of  £ncephalajAK>8  latif^ns,  Dion  edule,  llieo-  Mr.  Knight,  Eowfant,  had  first  and  second  prizes ;   Messrs. 

j&asta   imperialis,  *  &.c.      Mr.   Yoimg,   of   Highgate,    was  Lane  &  Son  received  a  first  prize  for  Bivers'  Early  Favouite 

second ;  and  Mr.  Donald,  Leyton,  third.    The  most  remaxk-  Plum  grown  in  pots ;  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Lane  first  and 

able  Ferns  were  the  tree  Ferns  from  Mr.  Williams,  consist-  second  prizes  respectively  for  Bigarreau  Cherries;  and  Mr. 

ing  a£  Dicksonia   antarctica,    Cyathea  serra,  Smithii  and  Turner  first  for  some  excellent  Circassian  Cherrite.     In 

ezcelsa,  and  Alsophila  austraJis,  all  of  which  were  of  great  Green-fieshed  Melons  the  best  was  a  white-fieshed  Hybrid 

size.    For  these  Mr.  Williams  received  a  first  prize,  and  he  Cashmere  from  Mr.  Butland,  gardener  to  Captain  Tejfioe, 

gained  a  similar  award  in  the  Class  for  twelve  exotic  species.  Gamstone  Castle,  Hereford ;  the  second  best.  Golden  Pei- 

His  collection  contained  large  specimens  of  Cyathea  Smithii,  fection  from  Mr.  Monk,  Tottenham;   and  in  the  Scarlet- 

Cibotiimi  Schiedei,  and  Gleichenias  dichotoma»  semivestita,  fieshed    class    Mr.   Stanley  was    first  with  Scarlet    Gem. 

flabellata,  and  speluncce.     Mr.  Woolley,  of  Cheshunt,  was  Messrs.  Lee  had.  a  first,  and  Messrs.  Lane  a  seocmd  prize 

second ;   Messrs.  A.  Henderson  third.     In  the  Amateurs*  for  Vines  in  pots. 
Class  the  best  collection  was  that  of  Mr.  Young,  of  Highgate. 

Miscellaneous. — Some  good  pans  of  Lycopods  came  from 

Mr.  Yoimcr,  of  Highgate;   Lonicera  aureo-reticulata  from  ^^^„  ^■^^.rx.-v^^-r^    ^  . -^^-^-r^^T-r^-r^^.  -r^-r^-.-n^^-.^-^^ 

Mr.  Shenton.  of  Hendon;    and  from  Mr.  Williams  an  in-  THE  PEOPOSED   GAEDENEES'  FEIENDLT 

teoresting  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants,  most  of  which  SOCIETY. 

have  been  noticed  at  previous  shows.    Among  them  was  j  ^j.ad  of  your  amazement  at  the  apathy  of  gardeners  to 

the  fine  vanety  of  Disa  grandiflora  called  superba,  Dendro-  ^^^t  concerns  them  so  intimately,  so  vitally,  wit£  something 

bium  Panshn,  Epidendrum  pnsmatocaxpum,  Cupama  pm-  jj^e  surprise,  but  also,  I  must  confess  it,  with  someSng 

^ba,  Aloca^ia  Lowu,   Pggonanthera  reflexa,  Cheilanthes  of  shame  as  to  my  share  in  that  painful  perplexity.    Iha^ 

Borsigiana,  &c.  been  purposing  writing  to  you  ever  since  your  very  clever 

fxr.                               n     f  ^^^^-      -  „    .^        _..     ,    ,       /.  correspondent  •*  G.  A."  propounded,  and  you  so  thoronghly 

There  wm  an  exceUent  show  of  fruit,  particularly  of  perfected,  the  scheme ;  but  I  feax  that  my  evil  genius,  fiSJ- 

G»pes  and  Peaches,  most  of  the  exhibi^onsbein  crastination,  has  again  stepped  in  and  done  me,  and  in  a 

^J^^^^<^P^f  ^^^^^^\  Mr.  Tmner,  of  Slough,  had  certain  sense  the  whole  profession,  this  iiyniy.    To  those 

^e  first  ^e  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Qtleen  Pme,  ^j,^  ^ould  handle  the  subject  perfectly  and  discnss  it  in  all 

Golden  Perfection  Melon,  Moorpajpk  Ap^  i^^  bearings,  throwing  light  on  its  most  minute  ramifica- 

Peadie^Bigajreau  Chemes,  wid  Violette  HAtive  Nectarines,  ^ions,  therl  is  a  friiitfol  field  open ;  and  I  long  to  hear  Mr. 

&.  A.  Henderson,  gardenerto  the  D^e  of  Sutherland  at  pigi^  ^^^  Yds  ideas  upon  it,  knowing  as  I  do  t&.t  he  wiD  see 

Tren^am,  was  second  with  Wesf  s  St.  Peter  s,  Frankenthal,  ^  j^^^^  through  it,  and  all  round  it,  and  tell  ns  what  he 

and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,   a  Eipley  Queen  Pme,  two  g^g  ^^.j^  simple  perspicuity 

Melons,  Boyal  George  Peaches,  Efruge^  and  Violette  Hative  i  ^^           ^hesitatingly'  give  in  my  most  ooidial  and 

NecWes,Moorparlc^Apncots,  Brown  Turkey  Fi^^^^  thankful  approval  of  the  scheme.     It  is  just  the  very  thing 

Victoria  and  Green  Gage  Plju^s  and  MoreUo  (Jhemes.    A  ^^^^  ^  have  been  wanting  for  some  time,  ever  since  l\nS 

ge^  pnze  was^o  aWed  to  Mr.  Young,  of  Havant ;  ^^^^^^  paiticularly.    I  Ihould  be  delighted  if  it  ooold  be 

aa^Mr.  Carr,  oi  Byfieet  Lodge,  Sirrrey  was  tiurd.  ^^^  J^     I  had^)een  debating  with  myself  whether  or 

Pines  were  generally  good.    For  four    two  of  a  sort,  ^^  ^o  enter  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Society,  but  the 

•ec^d,  and  fourth  prizes  were  awajrdedto  Mr.  H^an,  f^^g  ^^  ^hat  Society  (albeit  it  is  a  most  noWe  institntion), 

S!f^^°^'.vl,  ;  ^f^'^^A^'       "^"e  rS""  ^^  ^^?Plf?  are  too  precarious  for  my  approval.    I  should  be  sony  to 

pueen ;  third  to  Mr  Henderson,  of  Trenttiam ;  and  fourth  y^  j^^  ^^  ^^^        ^^  W  children  should  be  left,  to  tie 

^^^l^vf^^V^wl?''*^^"''^^     ''l'^''^^''-   ^^r."""^*  tender  mercies  of  subscribers' votes.    The  machinery  of  can- 

remarkaWe  exhibi^on  among  Pmes,  however,  wa^  a  Queen  ^^^     ^  ^oo  cumbrous,  too  laborious,  too  expenive,  too 

stated  to  be  of  the  enormous  weight  of  7  lbs.  2  ozs.,  «md  ^certSin  in  its  issues.    You  may  spend  a  small  fortuie  in 

which  was  also  a  handsome-shaped^t.    It  came  from m.  canvassing  subscribers'  votes  and  then  lose  your  electi<m.- 

Hall,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sandback  Park,  g^  ^    yJJ^                                                      '' 

and,  a£  course,  received  the  highest  pnze.    Mr.  Carr  who        *     •*  *  

was  second,  had  also  a  finely-grown  iruit  of  large  size,  its 

weight  being  5  lbs.  13  ozs. ;  and  a  similar  award  was  made  I  ftjllt  agree  with   ''  An  I&ish  Subsobtbeb,"  and  Mr. 

to  Mr.  Kaile.  F.  Chitty,  that  gardeners  are  strangely  baokvrard  in  the 

Gbapes. — The  best  of  these  came  fifom  Mr.  Meredith,  of  efforts  they  make  for  the  furtherance  of  tiieir  good  as  a 

Garston,  who  was  first  for  three  dishes,  first  for  a  single  dish  of  class ;  and  I  deeply  regret  the  but-too-palpaUe  inertnees  to 

Black  Hamburghs,  first  for  a  single  dish  of  Any  other  variety  which  they  have  seemingly  g^ven  themselves  up.    I  cannot 

with  splendid  bunches  of  Trentham  Black,  also  for  a  box  of  find  a  justifiable  excuse  for  this ;  nor  can  I  even  <?ffimcienr 

Black  Hamburghs  weighing  2(H  lbs.,  the  berries  in  every  case  tiously  endorse  that  put  forth  by  Mr.  Chitty— name^,  a 

being  large  and  well-ripened,  and  the  bimches  of  Ham-  want  of  greater  and  more  immediate  communication  between 

burghs  large  and  compact.     The  second  prize  for  Black  individual  members  of  the  class.    I  would  not  dispnte  tlie 

Hamburghs  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wallis,  gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  probability,  that  were  it  possible  for  them  to  oome  within 

Esq.,  Astle  Hall,  Congleton,  who  had  also  similar  awards  more  immediate  communication  the  one  with  the  otiier,  that 

for  a  good  box  of  the  same  variety,  and  three  bimches  of  this  ajlH  many  other  kindred  subjects  would  be  effBctifely 

Black  Prince  in  the  Any  variety  Class,  one  of  them  being  ventilated,  and  the  views  of  each  at  such  gatherings  woald 

fine,  though  far  from  equal  to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hill  be  the  more  readily  communicated  the  one  to  the  otber; 

at  the  Boyal  Botanic  and  Kensington  Shows.    Muscats  as  but  every  gardener,  however  isolated,  can  sift  a  Bnl||ect»  and 

nsnal  were  generally  unripe.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  settle  what  are  its  merits  or  demerits.    To  bring  this  into 

if  Slough,  his  bunches  being  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  pr(n>oeed  Socieiy^  I  aak 

■n  point  of  ripeness,  and  the  berries  were  of  good  size,  what  there  really  is  therein  to  caU  mr  nmnerooB  nunor 

Mr.  Smith,  of  N^orwood  •Grove  was  second,  and  Mr.  Embery  discussions  ?    Already  we  have  in  a  plain  readable  fcon  tibe 

vhird.  preliminaries,  the  very  rules  of  a  society,  placed  belbire  na 

Peaches  and  Nectaeines  formed  a  good  show.    In  two  Our  proved  friends,  the  Conductors  of  this  Jooxnal,  have 

dishes  of  each  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  Violette  Hative  and  offered  these  pages  for  a  free  discussion  of  the  saUeot— a 

Sfaruge  Nectarines,  and  Boyal  George  under  the  name  of  subject  which,  no  one  wiU  dispute,  is  of  deep  and  Jastlng 

if3iiBi:*a  If ^cnion**'*'  t^*Mi  yi/vir**/-  "w^tive  P'^^c^^    Vi»,  ]Wonr^  't»'*''^rep+  to  ^1°  •»«  a  body. 
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X  hJKwe  wafcched  these  patf ea  weekly  for  either  adherents 
or  diiMotienta;  jet  have  been  much  disappointed  in  m|r 
vishfls  M  to  eitner.  It  should  be  well  understood  that 
whi&re  tL  question  is  asked  to  be  answered  by  the  general 
fsidening  oommunity,  it  is  not  fbr  the  staff-writers  of 
fiiis  JToiinial  to  give  a  response  at  first.  Either  way  may  be 
dT  Qfe ;  but  I  did  expect  (the  least  indeed  that  could  have 
tieen  e^ieoted),  that  very  many  strenuous  advocates  for  so 
great  a  desideratum  would  have  been  found  amongst  those 
who  do  not  as  a  rule  resort  to  so  rational  an  occupation  as 
that  of  giving  publicity  to  their  opinions  or  practices 
generaDy. 

This  Society  is  a  proposal  which  should  bring  the  most 
I»rosperoas  of  the  class  to  its  aid ;  for  these  are  the  indi- 
Tiduals  who  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the 
advancement  of  our  class  and  calling. 

I  would  earnestly  ask  my  fellow  gardeners,  if  they  are 
&vouzable  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  Society,  to  act  at 
once— -not  for  each  to  wait  with,  it  may  be,  the  thought  of 
seeing  what  others  may  do  in  the  matter. 

pet  me  also  hope  that  the  Editors  have  not  come  to  the 
conduaion  that  there  is  no  success ;  and  also  let  me  hope 
that  a  sufficient  number  will  at  once  send  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  rules  generally,  thereby  justifying  a  commencement 
in  so  great  a  requirement.  I  am  not  only  ready,  but 
anxious,  at  the  earliest  moment  to  subscribe  my  mite 
towards  the  expenses  ever  attendant  upon  the  preliminaries 
of  such. an  undertaking. — ^W.  Earlet,  DigsweU. 


THE  FEOST  OF  JULY  19th. 

[Iv  addition  to  our  notice  of  this  frost,  inserted  at  page  57> 
we  have  the  following  communication.] 

WiiiL  you  oblige  me  by  stating  whether  the  frost  of 
jesterday  morning  (19th)  was  general  or  only  partial^  as 
the  tops  of  my  Fluke  Potatoes  (at  Waltham  Cross)  were  all 
fcostec^  and  are  now  thoroughly  blackened.  Also  will  you 
aay  if  the  BougainvOlsea  will  do  in  a  greenhouse,  as  1  can 
do  nothing  wit£  it  in  my  stove-house ;  and  what  treatment 
do  you  recommend  ? — An  Original  Subscriber. 

[We  had  a  slight  white  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
at  Luton,  but  it  left  little  or  no  traces  behmd  it.  The 
Bougainvillaa  will  do  best  in  a  stove  in  summer  with  heat 
below  the  roots,  abundance  of  water  given  to  it,  and  the 
shoots  kept  near  the  glass.  Li  autumn  less  water  should 
be  given  to  the  roots,  but  heat  kept  on  and  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. In  winter  keep  drier  still ;  and  increase  heat  and 
moisture  ffradually  in  spring.  We  think  a  gpreenhouse  will 
be  too  cold  for  it,  but  time  will  try.  It  requires  heath  soil 
and  loam  to  grow  in,  and  abundant  drainage.  We  fear 
your  plant  most  be  sickly. — B.  Fish.] 


Dbatr  or  Mb.  Fbasbb. — ^It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere 
regret  that  we  announce  the  demise  of  Mr.  Eraser,  the 
oe&brated  landscape-gardener,  which  took  place  at  his  re- 
sidence, 25,  Westland  Bow,  Dublin,  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
iaat.,  after  but  a  few  days*  illness.  Mr.  Fraser  has  been 
amongst  the  most  successful  of  Irish  landscape-gardeners 
and  land-improvers,  and  there  are  but  few  residences  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  in  Ireland  where  traces  of  his  sound 
judgment,  eminent  skill,  and  classic  purity  of  taste  may 
not  be  found ;  and  his  abilities  were  so  greatly  appreciated, 
that  his  practice  had  considerably  extended  through  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  for  several  years  past.  The  extensive  im- 
pcovements  carried  on  at  Curraghmore  during  the  late  Mar- 
qnis  of  Waterford's  lifetime ;  at  Castle  Martyr,  the  seat  of 
die  Eari  of  Shannon :  at  Adare,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
and  hundreds  of  other  fine  old  seats ;  and  the  new  creations 
of  Gowran,  Lord  Clifden's  ;  Castle  Oliver,  the  Misses  Gas- 
ooynea* ;  and  Saunders  Court,  the  Earl  of  Arran's,  remain 
Inting  monuments  of  lus  great  abilities.  His  literary 
attainments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  handbook  for 
Inland  and  traveller's  map,  which  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  are  in  the  highest  estimation  with  tourists,  corn- 
men,  and  travellers  of  every  grade,  as  the  surest 
best  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  see  Ireland  thoroughly 
profitably.  As  a  personal  friend  many  will  mourn  his 
%om^Irmh  Farmers'  OcaetU.) 
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FiiOBAL  CoxMiTTXE. — ^Mr.  Salter,  Hammersmith,  exhibited 
two  Pompon  Dahlias,  Deutsche  Bellis  and  Qt)ute  d'Or,  their 
chief  recommendation  being  a  dwarf  habit.  These  speci- 
mens were  grown  in  pots,  and  it  was  decided  that  their 
merits  wouUi  be  better  tested  when  grown  in  the  open 
ground;  also.  Pelargonium  AgUe,  with  pink  flowers  having 
a  white  centre,  very  similar  to  Bose  Queen. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  three  Caladiums,  Pallisii,  reg^alis, 
and  Cannaertii — ^the  plants  were  very  small,  and  it  was 
requested  they  might  be  seen  again;  also,  Boussonetia 
papraferafoliis  variegatis. 

Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albans,  again  sent  Calceolaria  B^ou, 
with  chocolate,  crimson  flowers.  This  plant  received  a  second- 
class  certificate  at  the  second  greal  Exhibition,  June  17th ; 
but  from  its  improved  character  and  promising  usefrilness 
as  a  bedding  variety,  it  was  on  this  occasion  awiuxied  a  first- 
class  certificate. 

Mj.  J.  Holland,  Spring  Grove,  exhibited  two  seedling 
Petunias,  one  semi-double  named  Circle,  the  other  Hollandii, 
a  small,  striped,  convolvulus-shaped  flower. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  exhibited  Helipterum  Sand- 
fordii,  an  annnal  from  Western  Australia  of  the  Everlasting 
section,  with  small  bright  yellow  flowers  in  dense  bunches. 
As  a  bedding  plant  it  was  considered  desirable,  and  waa 
awajrded  a  firat-class  certificate.  Seeds  of  this  annual  were^ 
sent  to  England  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Drummond,  but  till' 
the  present  time  the  plant  has  been  little  known  in  our 
gardens. 

Mr.  John  Boff,  Balls  Pond,  sent  Verbena  Firefly,  with 
variegated  foliage — a  coarse  worthless  variety;  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  Kettering,  a  seedling  Pink,  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the 
Anne  Boleyn  class,  but  very  thin  and  small ;  Mr.  J.  Perkins, 
Northampton,  cut  flowers  of  a  seedling  Verbena,  Charmer, 
deep  mulberry  with  a  peculiarly  marked  centre. 

mi.  Turner,  Slough,  had  four  seedling  Hcotees,  all  of 
them  of  excellent  qiudity.  They  were  Lucy  (Taylor),  a  pure 
white  ground;  light  rose-edged  flower — first-class  certificate ; 
CoL  Clerk  (Norman),  light  purple-edged,  eood  form  ;  Miss 
Sewell  (Eirtland),  fine,  light  rose-edged  flower;  and  Miss 
Williams  (Norman),  a  light  rose-edged  flower. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Lair£  &  Laing,  sent  a  beautiful  seedling 
Hollyhock,  Alexander  Shearer,  of  flrst-rate  form,  full  and 
circidar  flower,  dark  crimson  x^  for  which  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded ;  also  a  collection  of  twenty-four  Hol- 
lyhocks, which  fbr  their  excellent  qualities  received  a  special 
certificate.  Among  them  we  particularly  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing— In  Memoriam,  Mr.  Chater,  George  Keith,  Perfection, 
Hluinmator,  Miss  Nightingale,  Sambo,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Lady  Dacres,  Lord  Loughborough,  Primrose  Gem,  Excelsior, 
and  Purple  Prince. 

Mr.  Parsons  sent  six  seedling  Achimenes,  of  which  one 
named  Moozii  was  a  pleasing  variety,  with  soft  rosy  salmon 
flowers  and  a  fringed  or  ciliated  margin :  it  received  a  second- 
class  certificate.  The  remainder  were  good  varieties,  but 
not  distinct  from  others  in  cultivation. 

Mr.  William  Paul  exhibited  cut  specimens  of  a  seedling 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Bose  Princess  of  Wales,  bright  carmine 
rose,  which  was  much  admired,  and  when  seen  again  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  will  doubtless  receive  a 
high  award.  After  the  Meeting  a  box  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sugden,  containing  cy.t  specimens  of  an  old  and 
well-known  plant — Gloxinia  tubiflora»  remarkable  for  its 
long  white-tubed  flowers.  These  specimens  had  been  just 
received  from  Nice,  and  were  damaged  by  their  long 
journey. 

Fbuit  ComuTTEE. — Mr.  Whiting  in  the  chair.  Prizes 
were  offered  at  this  meeting  for  the  best  dishes  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  respectively,  and  for  the  best  collection  of 
the  newer  varieties  of  Strawberries ;  but  there  were  no 
exhibitions  in  these  classes. 

Mr.  Whiting  exhibited  fruit  of  Jefferson  Plum  in  compa* 
tition  for  the  best  dish  of  Plums,  and  received  the  first  prize. 
Mr.  Teny,  gardener  to  L.  Ames,  Esq..  The  Hyde.  St.  Alban's, 
received  the  first  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  Curranta. 
There  were  Baby  Castle,  Bed  Dutch,  Bed  Champagne,  Old 
Bhick,  Black  Naples,  and  White  Dutch,  all  of  which  were 
very  fine  examples  of  the  varieties. 
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Hr.  PerUnB,  nurseiTinaii,  Noithamptoii,  sent  a  geedlinfr 
Strawbeny  fiamed  Earl  Spencer,  which  ptMBeeaes  great 
merit.  It  is  of  good  size,  conioal  slmpe,  Bad  regnhir  Ibrm. 
The  oolour  ia  pide  BCAi'tet,  tike  Bcitiah  Queen ;  Uie  flesh  is 
solid,  and  has  a,  fine  pine  flavour.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended this  variety  aa  being-  of  gre&t  excellence,  and  well 
wortiij'  of  cultivation.  HesarB.  Cufstaira  &  Sona,  of  Edin- 
burgh, alao  sent  &  seedling  Strawberry;  but  it  waa  not 
considered  auperior  to  Beena'  Seedling,  to  which  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance.  The  dish  of  Keens'  sent  along  with  the 
Seedling  was  not,  however,  conaidered  aa  very  creditable  to 
tlie  cultivation  of  that  variety  in  the  neighbourhood  ' 
Bdinbw^h. 

A  fine  coUectton  of  Currants  was  sent  from  the  garden  at 
Chiswick,  and  Mr.  Teny  eihibited  a  fine  dish  of  Tomatoes. 


ECHINOCACTUS    RHODOPHTHAJLMUS 

(Kbd-eyed  EcHiMocicTua}. 
Sat  ord.,  Cactacen.    Linn.,  Icoaandria  Monogynia. 

A  GKiEimouBE  succulent  plant  of  sub-columnaT  form, 
6  inches  or  more  high,  longitudinally  divided  into  eight  or 
nine  deep  furrows,  with  obtuse  ridges  formed  by  transverse 
linea  into  lobes  or  tuberclea,  each  tubercle  bearing  a  cluster 
of  about  nine  strong,  straight,  spreading  spines,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  the  central  one  longest  and  standing  forward. 
The  flowers — from  the  top  of  the  plant — are  large,  hand- 
some, the  petals  linear-spatulate,  roae-coloured,  a  dark  red 
stain  at  the  .ba^o  forming  a  radiatine  circle  around  the 
staminal  column.  From  Herico :  San  Luis  Potosi.  Intro- 
duced about  1B47,  by  P.  Staines,  Esq.     Flowers 


Medcan  Caeteu  do  not  require  much  artifioSal  heat :  Bereral 
Hteciea  are,  indeed,  known  to  bear  with  impunity  a  few 
degrees  of  frost.  Where  they  can  be  cultivated  by  them- 
selves, we  reconunend  that  the  plants  and  atmoei^ere  of 
the  house  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  state  during  winter, 
artificial  heat  being  given  only  during  a  long  oontinnanoe 
of  damp  cold  weather  or  in  severe  frost ;  but  at  no  time 
during  winter  need  the  temperature  of  the  house  exceed 
50°  at  night.  In  sunnj  days  in  spring  the  house  should 
be  kept  dose,  in  order  that  the  plant^  may  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rayi.  il  the  summer 
heat  iud'eases  air  ^ouid  be  admitted,  and  occasionally  the 
plants  should  be  freely  watered,  and  in  hot  weather  daily 
syringed  overhead. — {Batanieal  Magaxint,  t.  41&S.) 


FOECING  STKAWBERBIES. 

Havino  been  tolerably  snccesst^il  in  the  forcing  of  Straw- 
bernes,  and  ascribing  a  good  deal  of  that  success  to  Ihe 
treatment  they  receive  previous  to  forcing,  I  send  you  the 
mode  adopted— the  more  readily,  perhaps,  because  it  differs 
so  materially  from  the  advice  given  a  week  or  two  since  by 
your  able  and  praijtical  correspondent  Mr.  Pish.  The  plan 
ia  an  old  one,  perhapa,  and  is  adopted  elsewhere  possibly, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  my  travels.  It  iii  this : 
Those  plants  that  fruit  in  April  I  allow  to  bear  runners,  say 
sii  to  each  pot.  When  done  fruiting  they  are  placed  in  a 
cold  pit  to  harden-off;  they  are  afterwards  planted  out  in  a 
well-prepared  border,  care  being  taken  not  to  im'ure  the 
runners  at  any  time  when  moving  them.  By  adopting  this 
mode  the  plants  are  ready  to  go  into  fr^ting-pots  by  the 
lat  of  July,  three  weeks  earlier,  I  presume,  thSa  by  the  plan 
recommended  by  Mr.  Fish,  which  I  am  sure  that  gentleman 
will  tTii"ir  is  an  object  gained. 

The  forcing  part  is  quite  a,  different  affair ;  but  if  you 
think  proper  I  will  send  you  some  account  of  a  plan  tiiat 
secures  a  crop  of  large  fruit  and  excellent  Savour.  I  may 
mention  that  the  plants  ere  not  aUowed  to  remain  layered 
in  60's  more  than  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  most,  previous 
to  thefr  final  shift  into  32'b.— J.  Gross,  Garifener  to  D.  S. 
jScrotton,  Esq.,  Priory,  PriUlevell,  Essex. 


Hr.  Smith,  Curator  of  Eew  Gardens,  says  that  Cacteie 
an  almost  indifferent  as  to  the  kind  of  soil  they  are  grown 
in,  provided  it  is  not  retentive  of  moisture,  and  that  the 
maent  very  pretty  species  will  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  light 
oam  and  leaf  motdd,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  lime- 
ubbish  nodules,  the  latter  being  for  the  purpose  of  kee^^ng 
'*>4  mould  from  becoming  close  and  compact,  a  condition  not 
wtsble  to  the  soft  and  tender  roots  of  the  plant.  If  cul- 
dvated  in  a  pot^  it  mnst  be  well  drained ;  the  pot  bedng 
"Wrly  halffiUed  with  Inoken  potaherds,  and  the  upper  l^er 

■  •H"^  as  *'•  or-—-  'he  int«rstice8,  in  order  to  pie"->^t  the 


Olf  THE    WINTER    EFFECTS    OF    COLOTJBED 
WOODS  IN  LANDSCAPE  GABDENING. 

I  DO  not  know  that  it  has  ever  occurred  to  others,  how 
mueh  may  be  done  towards  rendering  a  garden  oheerM  in 
winter,  by  employing  shruba  with  coloured  woods  in  the 
sjTuigement  of  the  planting.  Downing  certainly  makes  no 
allusion  to  it  in  his  "Landsoape  Gardening,"  I  have  often. 
thought  of  it,  and  have  intended  to  try  something  of  the 
kind  on  my  grounds  so  as  to  form  some  idea  of  the  practical 
effect,  but  have  always  forgotten  it  when  the  proper  plants 
ing  time  came  about.  It  occurred  to  me  a(»in  recently 
through  happening  to  see  a  Golden-bark^  Willow  and  a. 
small  nursery  of  Silver  Maple  trees  aide  by  side.  The  red 
and  gold  together,  agunst  the  background  of  snow,  that  - 
laid  on  the  side  hill  on  which  the  trees  were  growing,  had 
quite  a  pretty  effect,  though  of  course  you  wfll  uybettw  . 
matches  of  colour  could  be  made  than  this  accident  affcodad. 

How  would  a  mass  look  having,  say,  for  Uie  oataide  a. 
thick  set  of  the  Bed  Dogwood  (Comus  sanguinea),  Hiea  ft 
circle  of  the  green  ahoots  of  the  Ash-leaved  NeniiKto,  tjien 
the  red  scarlet  of  the  Silver  Maple,  and  the  Gold  Willow 
behind,  all  kept  twiggy  and  dense  by  pmning? 

Perhaps  some  of  your  taste-loving  readeia  will  nfmrnxmi- 
cat«  their  views  and  experience.  No  doubt  many  wonld  bft 
interested— certainly  the  writer  of  this.— C.,  Sew  Rwk. 

[The  idea  is  novd  and  hae  merit  in  it.  The  White-  -- 
berried  Di^^ood  (Cornus  alba),  hsa  the  InHighteat-oolmiiAd 
wood,  and  is  probably  the  one  our  coTrMpondent  lo&n  to. 
Comus  sanguinea  has  duU  brown  wood. —  Ed.  'J 
Oardener^  JfontUy.] 


Gains  AT  GiBSTON  Vinbtakd. — Than  is  andi  a 
of  Black  Grapes  at  the  Garst«n  Vinejazd  as  is  ac"  ~ 
and,  I  moy  venture  to  say,  not  tobesnipasssdif ' 
■Rnj-iaii,!     T  tap  -«B»Tnii([  to  tha  koi —   " 
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Mavaclitli  cut  tlie  Gt^mi  which  bo  utonuhed  the  viutom  I  nea^  all  parti  of  England  to  Liverpool,  aSbrding  gar- 
■fctitalb^ro'Horticiiltnral  Society'a  Qorden  on  Jnly  Ist,  and  denen  a  good  opportnui^  of  Tiaiting  the  above  pUce.  The 
tat  which  he  obtained  the  first  prize.  Ferhapa  some  of  I  other  vineiiee,  Pme-pits,  Ac.,  are  very  extensive,  and  oontain 
Tcmr  M*deiB  are  not  aware  tikat  Qanton  ia  di  milM  distant  very  fine  showB  of  GTi^>ea  in  later  Btages,  but  the  one  house 
nOB  Idreipool.  OmnibuBea  leave  Coatle  Stzeet  every  half-  alone  is  worth  a  journey  of  a  hnndred  miles  tA  see. — 
hour  for  GtUBton,  and  exclusion  trains  are  running  from  |  W.  L.  K. 


FLAN  OF  ONE  OP  THE  FLOWEE  GAEDEKS  AT  PENTILLIC  CASTLE,  COENWALI.. 


Ptm  <dd  teees  oonneot  the  present  age  with  the  many 
Utat  hu'e  gone  before  it,  and  remain,  aa  it  were,  a  living 
dmmiide  of  the  many  revolntions  of  lociety  that  have  oc- 
cmrnd  during  their  growth.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no 
otdiiiaiT  int^est  that  we  ought  to  look  on  such  trees, 
TenenUe  alike  in  appearance  and  in  the  associations  they 
caO  op,  and  we  ought  to  regard  their  loss  aa  that  of  old 
friends  when  accident  oc  miBfortuue  deprives  ua  of  them. 
Fcotnnataly  of  late  years  the  laudable  deeire  to  retain  thoBO 
I  mill  mm  of  the  past  baa  greatly  increased,  aa  well  as  the 
love  of  other  otgecta  of  antiquity.  There  is  no  reason 
^Ay  an  <dd  work  of  nature  should  not  find  the  same  fiivonr 
■■  does  an  old  work  of  art — a  remnant  of  maaom;  ia 
ecrtainly  not  more  an  ol^ect  of  jnat  interest  than  an  aged 
Oak.  The  latter,  donhUess,  b^ia  the  mark  of  time,  and 
if  m  ft  state  of  decay  ia  looked  on  with  feelings  of  interest ; 
the  other  ia  r^aided  with  regret  that  the  barbarous  uaage 
dT  ft  foniier  gennation  should  have  left  us  to  little  of  a 
sale  wa  gsae  on  with  admiration.  Bat  old  trees  and  old 
(adfiaga  are  not  UBUBuallf  asBodftted  togetlier,  and  nothing 
<■■*  kMD  oompftny  with  greater  hannotiy  than  those  two 
~  Ag«BMrtiMS:  I  an  the  wealth  of  the  present  ' 
Kttfttpftad       w  »  bdildi^  iriikh  is  often    ~ 


HAEDY  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


by  the  old  trees  by  which  another  structure  of  less  preten- 
sion is  BuiTounded. 

Mow  many  of  the  abodes  of  our  nobility  are  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  trees  in  their 
parks  than  for  their  dwellings.  Who  has  not  often  heard 
of.  and  admired  too,  the  stately  OalLs,  the  sombre  Beeches, 
and  magnificent  Etins,  with  which  a  park  is  studded  7  and 
while  the  mind  is  admiring  their  beauties  as  the  visitor 
approaches  the  abode  of  the  owner,  a  feeling  of  respect  is 
engendered  for  bygone  generations  who  have  left  eui^  lega- 
cies to  the  present  one. 

Fine  old  trees  alao  give  on  importance  to  a  place  which 
wealth  cannot  command ;  for  however  cleverly  constructed 
the  machines  may  be  which  tbe  various  inventors  have 
patented  for  tbe  purpose  of  transplanting  largo  trees,  fine 
old  ones  are  beyond  their  power,  and  if  sai£  tieee  were 
even  moveable,  Uiey  are  not  olten  articles  on  sale. 

With  no  otdinary  interest,  then,  ongbt  we  to  regard  fine 
old  trees ;  and  any  of  our  readers  who  happen  to  know  of 
remazkable  ones  for  sise,  would  confer  a  fkvour  on  the  i«ad- 
ing  community  by  forwarding  their  dimensions.  Treea  of 
unnBual  size  are  scattered  tOi  and  wide,  and  they  often 
enough  flooHsh  nnknown  almost  to  any  but  to  Uie  limited 
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residents  of  the  locality.  Unfortunately  we  are  all  too  prone 
to  pass  by  snoh  things^  only  noticing  in  a  vague  manner 
that  the  tree  "  is  a  remarkably  fine  one."  We  take  a  walk 
xoond  it,  and  a  look-up  to  its  top,  and  then  with  some  ex- 
clamation about  its  g^eat  size,  too  often  bestow  upon  it  no 
more  thought.  Candoiir  compels  me  to  say  that  such  has 
been  too  often  all  the  notice  I  have  taken  of  such  trees ; 
but  I  often  meet  with  objects  of  remarkable  g^wth  in 
places  not  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  adapted 
for  such  things,  and  I  will  adopt  a  different  course  for  the 
future,  for  I  t£ink  a  little  notice  of  such  trees  now  and  then 
will  be  of  service  to  the  community  at  large.  The  little  that 
I  am  able  to  report  on  the  matter  is  all  from  personal  know- 
ledge except  where  otherwise  stated;  but,  imfortunately, 
the  information  is  but  meagre,  nevertheless  it  may  be  the 
means  of  inducing  others  to  report  more  interesting  objects 
in  other  localities. 

Commencing  with  the  acknowledged  king  of  our  forests. 
The  Oak,  I  think  I  have  seen  at  least  four  individual  trees 
each  asserting  that  dignified  title.  A  very  fine  tree  of  this 
kind,  which  to  all  appearance  seemed  likely  to  require  some 
two  or  three  centuries  yet  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  so  healthy 
and  vigorous  it  seemed  to  be,  was  at  Panshanger,  the 
princely  seat  of  Earl  Cowper,  in  Herts.  I  have  quite  forgotten 
the  extent  of  ground  its  umbrageous  top  haiigs  over,  and 
a  finer  or  healthier  tree  it  would  be  dificult  to  find.  Some 
very  fine  Oaks  also  adorn  the  noble  park  at  Dunham  Massey, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  in  Cheshire. 
These,  however,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  more 
remarkable  for  the  fine  timber  they  contained  than  for  any 
remarkable  extent  of  top ;  but  there  were  plenty  of  tall, 
fine,  bold  trees  having  a  circumference  of  15  feet  and  up- 
wards at  5  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  a  very  large  park  was 
very  heavily  wooded  with  such  trees.  The  soil  seemed  sandy  j 
and  if  dry,  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  neighbourhood,  being 
greater  than  in  most  places,  supplied  the  moisture,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  deficient  of  that  element.  I  was  told 
there  was  a  king  of  the  forest  here,  but  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
timity  of  seeing  it ;  still  the  great  number  of  fine  trees  as- 
tonished me.  Next  to  the  O^s  the  Beeches  were  numerous 
and  good,  and  other  kinds  were  not  wanting.  Further 
northwards  there  is  some  tolerably  good  Oak  timber  in  the 
best  districts  of  the  county  of  Durham ;  and  one  at  Gibside, 
on  the  property  of  the  late  Earl  of  Strathmore,  but  I  believe 
now  Mr.  Bowes',  contained  something  like  eleven  loads  of 
timber  some  thirty  years  ago.  This  tree  was  growing  in  a 
wood  and  was  near  the  bottom  of  a  slope,  the  soil  a  sort  of 
hazel  loam  rather  plentifully  mixed  with  stones.  It  was  a 
much  less  healthy  tree  than  the  one  at  Panshanger,  but 
might,  perhaps,  contain  more  timber,  and  its  top  was  not 
remarkable;  in  fiact,  some  of  its  limbs  had  been  broken  off 
by  high  winds.  I  believe  there  are  several  places  in  York- 
shire remarkable  for  fine  trees,  but  I  have  not  visited  them, 
and,  therefore,  leave  their  description  to  other  hands ;  and 
Scotland  has  also  its  monarchs  of  the  forests.  An  Oak  at 
Netherwitton,  in  Northumberland,  was  once  pointed  out  to 
me  as  good,  and  certainly  it  seemed  of  great  size,  but  I 
fyaffot  the  particulars ;  and  many  districts,  doubtless,  would 
have  had  their  fine  ta^es  at  the  present  day  had  not  the 
temptation  to  cut  them  in  time  g^ne  by  been  so  great  as  to 
tell  seriously  against  their  preservation.  Even  parks  of 
established  antiquity  have  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
history  been  denuded  of  their  ornaments  by  some  needy  or 
avaricious  proprietor ;  but  remarkable  Oaks  axe  of  frequent 
occurcence,  less  perhaps  so  than  Beech :  the  latter  being  a 
less  valuable  commodity  in  the  market,  there  was  not  that 
inducement  to  cut  for  sale.  Some  fine  Oak  trees  adorn  the 
park  of  Knowle,  Kent,  but  those  of  Cobham  in  the  same 
county  are  evidently  of  a  more  recent  date.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  fine  Oaks  of  Windsor  Park,  and  many 
other  places  may  be  cited  as  containing  good  specimens. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Oak  as  a  park  tree  is  Thb 
BiBCH,  and  in  habit  of  growth  it  is  scarcely  less  beautiful — 
in  fact,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  we  could  divest  ourselves  of 
the  poetic  feeling  attached  to  the  Oak  as  being  connected 
"ith  our  national  greatness,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  the  Beech 
^ould  be  regarded  as  the  more  noble  in  its  growth.  The 
habits  of  the  trees  are  not  so  much  unlike:  a  wide  ex- 
jaoded  top,  with  a  bole  more  or  le«»*  ^>ranched  as  the  position 
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to  make  the  comparison,  but  to  describe  some  remarkable 
trees,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  other  contributors  to  recoid 
their  observations  as  welL  In  the  first  place,  I  may  say 
that  I  regret  very  much  not  availing  myself  of  the  dumce  I 
once  haa  of  seeing  the  Bumham  Beeches  in  Buclringhnjn- 
shire,  which  are  reported  to  be  such  fine  specimens  of  ths 
ancient  Beech.  There  are,  however,  some  fine  trees  in  other 
counties.  The  fine  park  of  Knowle,  above  alluded  to,  contains 
some  fine  avenues  of  Beech,  as  well  as  croups,  and  single 
trees  innxunerable ;  some  are  of  remarkable  size,  but  the  bulk 
are  still  in  what  may  be  called  excellent  timber-oondition. 
Several  stages  beyond  this  state,  however,  have  the  Beeches 
advanced  in  the  park  of  Sir  Percival  Dyke  at  Lullingstone 
in  the  same  county ;  some  that  I  measured  being  little  short 
of  30  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 
by  their  appearance  they  looked  as  if  they  would  outlive 
several  generations  yet  of  the  human  race.  A  dry  hilly 
situation  with  chalk  underneath  was  their  abode.  Beeches 
are  also  common  in  many  places,  not  the  least  remarkable 
being  some  places  in  Bedfordshire  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  Elm  is  a  greater  favourite  with  the  &rmer  than  with 
the  poet,  not  that  the  farmer  likes  its  presence  any  fturther 
than  that  the  district  where  it  g^ows  spontaneously  indicates 
good  land.  '  I  believe  the  vale  of  the  Thames  contains  some 
of  the  best  Elm  trees  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  have  seen  veiy 
good  specimens  in  Oxfordshire.  A  good,  rich,  and  deep  soU 
suits  tl^s  tree  best,  and  on  such  a  soil  its  gpx>wth  is,  per- 
haps, quicker  than  that  of  any  tree  we  have,  unless  it  be 
the  Horse  Chestnut.  Elms  are,  however,  not  so  long-liyed 
trees  as  the  Oak,  Yew,  Beech,  and  others ;  for  when  decay 
sets' in  they  much  sooner  succumb  to  it.  We  seldom  see 
a  hollow  Elm,  for  the  decay  at  the  bottom  eventually  in- 
creases so  as  to  weaken  the  collar,  which  gives  way  before 
a  high  wind,  and  down  the  tree  comes.  Xfnlike  those  trees 
mentioned,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  root  makes  any 
effort  to  sustain  the  declining  condition  of  the  trunk  by  sur- 
rounding the  remaining  sound  wood  with  bark,  and  a  fresh 
accession  of  layers.  Instead  of  this  the  Elm  root  often  decays 
also,  or  if  left  to  a  state  of  nature  some  rising  suckers  ab- 
stract all  the  nourishment.  Elms  furnish  more  suckers  than 
most  other  trees,  and  to  this,  doubtless,  may  be  attributed 
the  shorter  period  of  their  existence  as  compared  with 
these.  Elms  make  an  excellent  avenue,  and  even  as  in- 
dividual trees  they  look  well ;  the  expanded  top  a2id  lan^e 
sturdy  limbs,  striking  boldly  out  in  all  directions,  give  ^e 
tree  a  noble  appearance  in  autumn  and  winter,  fie  roots 
travel  a  long  way  for  food,  and  quickly  appropriate  to  them- 
selves a  heap  of  compost,  mould,  a  fiower-bed,  or  anything 
tempting  that  comes  in  their  way,  in  which  case  they  roD 
their  neighbours.  A  com  field  is  not  unlikely  to  suffer 
from  this  cause.  But  the  noble  proportions  of  the  tne 
entitle  it  to  respect ;  for  I  should  think  that  no  other  forest 
tree  we  nave  arrives  at  the  size  the  Elm  will  do  in  a  suitable 
soiL  One  in  the  grounds  here  (Linton),  which  seems  per- 
fectly sound,  and  l&ely  to  increase  in  size  for  many  yean  to 
come,  is  upwards  of  16  feet  in  circumference  at  5  feet  from 
the  g^iind,  and  apparently  loses  very  little  in  thickness  at 
20  fi^t  up.  There  are  several  others  of  about  the  same 
dimensions.  A  good  rich  soil,  not  too  shallow,  soita  tli6 
Elm;  and  its  presence,  like  that  of  Nettles,  often  indioatesa 
generous  soiL  J.  BoBtoir« 

(To  he  continued.) 


FLOEA  OF  THE  ROMAN  CLASSICS. 

(Continued  from  Vol,  IIL,  page  703.) 

THE  ESCXJLUS  on  iESCULUS. 

Thsbe  is  much  uncertainty  among  modem  authors  as  to 

the  tree  mentioned  under  this  name  by  the  Roman  wxitera* 

After  gathering  together  what  these  have  stated  oonoeRnng 

it,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  decide  what  tree  known  to  ns 

\  agrees  with  the  characteristics  they  ascribe  to  the  Bscolas. 

j      Palladius  says,  "  The  Esculus  is  suitable  for  b^^ilding  and 

I  for  Vine-props.     Quercus  timber  should  not  be  mixed  with 

I  that  of  Esculus,  for  that  of  the  Quercus  if  wetted  wfll  waip 

when  it  begins  to  dry,  causing  chinks  in  the  floor,  bat  thsl 

of  the  Esculus  continues  without  such  a  blemish."— -(Us*  Jli 

Rvutioa,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  16.) 

Virgil  says,  "  Some  trees  are  prodnced  from  flows  ses^^ 
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tm  the  lofty  Chestnnt ;  the  Escolns,  which  is  the  largest 
that  flourishes  in  the  nx>ves  of  Jove ;  and  the  Qnercus^  re 
pnted  oracalar  by  the  Greeks/'— (Gcorgr.,  ii^  14-16.) 

PSiny  observes,  ''  The  Quercns  and  the  Bobor  (probably 
our  Qaercos  raoemosa  and  Q.  robnr),  we  see  growing  evexy- 
whsre,  bat  with  the  Escolns  it  is  otherwise."  *'  The  acorn, 
moperly  so  called,  is  borne  by  the  Bobnr,  Quercns,  Escnlns, 
CexTOs,  Ilex,  and  Snber."  "The  Escnlns  isdedicated  to 
Joie."  "  It  ripens  its  acorns  in  the  aatnmn."  "  It  is  im- 
patient of  a  wet  soiL"— (^a^.  Hist,  xii.,  1.— xvi.,  6,  and  26 
and  41.) 

Horace  refers  to  the  hardness  of  it«  wood  when  he  says 
that  the  obduracy  of  Lyce  was  "  not  more  yielding  than  the 
nnpliant  Esculus;''  and  he  alludes  (Odes,  i.,  22),  to  "the 
spacious  Esculus  woods  *'  of  Daunia,  a  portion  of  the  Nea- 
politan territory  bordering  on  the  Adriatic. 

In  the  Georgic  already  quoted  (lines  291-2),  Virgil  says, 
"Saeulas  tends  towards  Tartarus  with  its  root  as  far  as 
with  its  head  tow&rds  the  ethereal  regions."  Now,  in  our 
pareaent  inquiry,  it  is  very  significant  that  in  the  4th  .Slneid 
Virgil  [makes  the  same  descriptive  observation,  repeating 
every  wordy  when  speaking  of  Quercus. 

Ovid  characterises  the  Esculus  as  having  "lofty  leafy 
branches." — {Metam.,  viii.,  410 — x.,  91.) 

Pliny  also  states  that  for  Vine-props  it  was  cut  every 
three  years,  that  it  is  produced  from  an  acorn,  that  the 
props  are  least  of  any  liable  to  decay,  and  tiiat  cutting  it 
heely  makes  it  produce  shoots  more  abundantly. — (Nat.  Hist,, 
rvii.,  20.)  The^best  and  largest  acorns,  he  also  says,  were 
bcnme  by  the  Quercus,  and  the  next  by  the  Esculus — (Ibid., 
rvi.,  228.)  The  civic  crown  was  first  formed  of  sprays  of 
the  IHgnus,  but  subsequently  of  the  Esculus,  sacred  to 
Jove. — (Ihid.,  xvi.,  4.) 

These  scattered  details  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  evidently 
entertained  by  the  Bauhins,  Parkinson,  Bay,  and  Linnaeus, 
that  the  Esculus  of  the  classic  writers  is  the  Oak  now  known 
as  the  Italian  or  Prickly-cupped  Oak,  Quercus  esculus  of  some 
botanists,  but  probably  identical  with  Q.  pvlescens.  Its 
leaves  are  numerous,  are  about  3  inches  long,  and  1^  inch  wide, 
on  footstalks  nearly  1  inch  long,  with  shining  surfEices 
paler  beneath  than  above,  finely  veined,  and  disposed  alter- 
xiately  on  the  sprays.  They  are  well  suited  to  forming  the 
honorary  head-wreath  bestowed  by  the  Bomans.  The  acorn 
when  fall,  grown  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  its  scaly  cup 
about  one-third  of  that  length.  It  is  sweet  and  eatable, 
80  much  so  as  to  be  brought  to  table  roasted  both  by 
Spaniards  and  Italians  in  country  districts.  There  was  a 
tree  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Chiswick 
garden  which  Loudon  records  as  having  borne  crops  of 
acorns.  We  have  inquired  about  this  tree ;  but,  like  many 
others,  it  seems  to  have  been  recklessly  cut  down  by  Mr. 
McEwen. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  acorn  is  only  an  abbreviation 
of  ac-com,  or  oak-corn,  a  name  justified  by  the  prevalent 
use  of  some  kinds  of  this  mast  in  remote  ages.  £ven  now 
the  acorns  of  Quercus  ballota  are  sold  both  in  an  uncooked 
and  roasted  state  in  the  markets  of  Algiers,  and  are  a 
common  article  of  food  with  the  Moors. 

Quercus  esculus  is  not  so  abundant  in  Italy  as  some  of 
the  other  species,  but  is  found  perhaps  more  frequently  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic.  It  is  lof^,  though 
not  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Oaks,  averaging  40  feet  when 
foil  grown.  The  soil  in  which  it  flourishes  best  is  a  well- 
drained,  rich,  sandy  loam.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Eschia 
and  Esculo  (according  to  Parkinson),  in  Italy. 

M.  Tenore  says  that  there  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  the 
Qnercus  robur  found  in  the  woods  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  17aples,  distinguished  by  its  large  leaves,  and  which  is 
tliere  called  the  Ch^ne  Castagnara  (Chestnut  Oak).  It  was 
ionnerly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Qusrcus  latifoUa 
(Broad-leaved  Oak).  This  has  been  considered  by  some 
the  I^aeuhu  of  Pliny  and  other  Latin  writers ;  but  Tenore 
amssea  himself  as  certain  that  that  is  the  Quercus  esculus 
onfamseuB. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Tbb  July  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society,  held  on 
flirWi  inst,  with  the  President  in  the  chair,  was  more  than 
interesting.    A  considerable  number  c^  donations 


to  the  library  received  since  the  last  Meeting  from  T^enna, 
Munich,  Stockholm,  Kdnigsberg,  France,  &c.,  were  laid  upon 
the  table,  the  Socielry  being  at  length  resolved  to  concentrate 
its  forces  on  its  library  and  pubucations.  A  notice  to  this 
effect,  a!hd  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  Society's  collections,  including  the 
British  insects,  was  given  by  the  Secretary,  it  having  been 
found  impracticable  to  form  even  a  tolerably  perfect  in- 
digenous collection,  whilst  the  expenses  attending  its  pre- 
servation and  exhibition  were  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
benefit  resulting  from  its  retention. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dunning,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  W.  W.  Saundera,  Esq., 
F.B.8.,  Treasurer  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  &c.,  for 
his  liberal  entertainment  of  the  members  at  Beigate  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  when  an  interesting  entomological  excursion  in 
that  charming  locality,  planned  by  Mr.  Saunders,  was  joined 
in  by  a  large  number  of  the  members,  and  some  interesting 
captures  made  during  the  day  were  exhibited  by  several  of 
the  members  present  at  the  July  Meeting. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  case  of  rare  insecta  collected  in 
South  Australia  by  Mr.  George  French  Angas. 

Specimens  of  thebeautifrdCarabus  auratus,  long  esteemed 
a  doubtftd  British  species,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brewer, 
recently  taken  on  the  coast  of  Kent  between  Dover  and 
Hythe.  Unlike  the  other  British  species  of  the  genus,  they 
are  found  running  about  during  the  day.  It  was,  however, 
stated  that  the  late  Mr.  Walton  had  imported  and  turned  a 
number  of  French  specimens  of  the  species  loose  twenty 
years  ago  between  Dover  and  Deal,  whence  it  was  possible 
that  the  recently-captured  specimens  might  be  the  descen- 
dants of  some  of  these  impoited  individuals. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  specimens  of  Elachista  apicipuno- 
tella,  one  of  the  Tineidse,  bred  from  larvae  found  in  the  leaveB 
of  a  Festuca,  although  ordinarily  they  mine  the  leaves  of 
Holchus  lanatus. 

Professor  Westwood,  in  reference  to  the  curious  herma- 
phrodite Honey  Bees  exhibited  at  the  June  Meeting  by  the 
President,  stated  that  a  long  account  has  been  pubSshed  in 
the  "Transactions"  of  the  newly-established  Entomological 
Society  of  Switzerland  of  a  hive  of  Bees  which  for  several 
years  had  produced  a  number  of  such  monstrous  individuals, 
a  fact  which  appeared  to  militate  against  the  theory  of 
parthenogenesis.    He  also  exhibited  dmwings  which  he  had 
recently  made  at  Dresden  of  the  larvae  and  pupse  of  the 
anomalous  genus  Coronis  contained  in  the  fine  collection  of 
Dr.  Kaden.     He  also  gave  a  description  of  the  preparatoiy 
states  of  the  equally  curious  genus  Castnia,  of  which  the 
larva  resembles  that  of  the  longicom  Beetles,  whilst  the 
pupa  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Cossus,  with  rows  of  refiexed 
hooks  on  the  dorsal  segments.     He  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  Gracilaria  rufipenneUa,  a  small  Moth,  the  larvae  of  which 
during  the  past  month  of  May  had  been  very  ii\juriouB  to 
the  foHage  of  the  Walnut  in  Southern  Tyrol,  the  trees  having 
the  appearance  of  having  been  scorched  with  fire.    This  flbct 
was  the  more  remarksible   (being  quite  unknown  to  the 
Vienna  entomologists),  as  the  ordinary  food  of  the  larvae  axe 
the  leaves  of  the  Plane  tree.     He  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  Eucheira  socialis  in  the  perfect  state.    This  Butterfly  had 
hitherto  been  known  only  by  the  description  which  he  had 
published  thirty  years  ago  of  the  family  cocoon  formed  by 
the  larvae  within  which  the  chrysalids  are  suspended  in 
society.    He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  two  sexes  of 
Papilio  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  erroneously  re- 
garded as  sexes  of  one  species,  and  also  produced  photo- 
graphic representations  of  a  remarkable  hermaphrodite  spe^ 
cimen,  proving  the  correctness  of  his  separation  of  Uie  two 
insects.  « 

Mr.  Stainton  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
larvae  of  Micropteryx  fastuoseUainNut  leaves  on  Marlboreugii 
chalk  downs.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  called  up  to 
award  the  entomological  prize  at  Marlborough  College  for 
the  best  collection  of  Lepidoptera,  and  that  there  were 
seven  candidates  for  the  prize. 

Mr.  F.  Moore  exhibited  some  Galls  on  Elm  leaves,  caused 
by  the  punctures  of  a  species  of  Aphis ;  and  Mr.  Dunning,  a 
white  silky  secretion  found  deposited  over  a  quantity  of 
Chicoiy,  probably  by  the  larvae  of  some  species  of  Tinea. 

Ifc.  Burchall  eilubited  several  specimens  of  Dianthaec'a 
capsophila,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall  brought  a  number  of 
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the  rare  Platyrhinas  latirostris  for  distribution  among  the 
members. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Pascoe  containing  descriptions 
of  sixty  new  species  of  Australian  longicom  Coleoptera^ 
and  another  by  Mr.  F.  Walker,  containing  descri^ons  of 
new  Sphingidse  and  iSgeriidsB  in  the  Bxinish  Museum  col- 
lection. 

Professor  Westwood  moved,  and  Mr.  Stainton  seconded 
the  following  resolution,  which  after  considerable  discussion 
was  carried  unanimously : — "  Considering  the  state  of  the 
entomological  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
vast  accessions  still  unarranged  which  it  has  recently  re- 
ceived, rendering  it  the  most  valuable  collection  in  the  world, 
but  which  requires  the  services  of  more  than  one  person 
skilled  in  the  science  of  entomology  for  its  due  classification. 

"  Besolved,  that  the  nomination  in  the  stead  of  Mr.  Adam 
White,  of  a  person  previously  employed  as  a  transcriber  in 
the  printed-book  department  of  the  Museum,  entirely  un- 
known as  an  entomologist,  cannot  but  prove  a  great  detri- 
ment to  the  progress  of  the  classification  of  the  collection, 
as  it  virtually  is  a  waste  of  the  public  money.  This  is  still 
the  more  objectionable,  as  several  good  and  competent 
entomologists  were  candidates  for  ttie  situation.'' 

It  was  also  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  should 
he  forwarded  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum. 


stems  and  leaves  to  be  removed;  all  plants  done  flo>weanng 
to  be  cut  down,  and  annuals  that  have  ceased  to  be  gay  to 
be  pulled  up,  and  their  places  filled  from  the  reserve  stock. 
Proceed  with  the  laying  of  Clove  and  other  border  Carnations. 
Mule  and  Anne  Boleyn  Pinks  done  in  the  same  way  will 
make  strong  healthy  plants  before  winter.  All  seed-vessels 
which  may  have  been  left  on  the  Boees  during  the  flowerinff 
season  to  be  cut-off.  Autumn-blooming  sorts  will  be  muf£ 
strengthened  and  bloom  better  during  the  next  three  moiihs 
if  pa^iaUy  pruned  and  well  soaked  with  manure  water.. 
The  ill  effect?  of  boisterous  weather  will  be  experienced  in 
the  flower  garden  if  prompt  and  effective  precautions  be 


not  employed  to  guard  against  its  action — staMnff,  ^ring, 

"   ip;  Dahlias,  HoSy] 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  and  Calceolarias  may  be  specially 


&c.,  should  be  assiduously  followed  up ;  Dahlias,  HoiUyhocks, 
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Clbab.  away  haulm  -stumps  and  the  refuse  of  crops  as  soon 
-as  they  are  over,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  required,  dig  it 
over,  to  remain  tUl  wanted.    At  this  season,  however,  there 
is  seldom  ground  to  spare;  for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  supply  for  several  months  of  the  next  winter  and 
spring  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  diligence  now 
made  use  of  in  planting-out  as  large  a  supply  of  those  kinds 
of  vegetables  most  likely  to  be  in  demand  as  can  possibly 
be  found  room  for.    Broccoli,  any  that  are  now  planted  in 
•dry  weather  to  have  their  roots  dipped  in  puddle  consisting 
of  soot,  earth,  and  water,  ^  and  after  planting  to  be  again 
watered.    The  Cape  and  Grange's  intended  for  use  in  the 
autumn  to  be  also  watered ;  but  the  spring  roots  when  they 
have  got  hold  will  not  require  it.    Cabbages,  there  shoiild  now 
be  no  delay  ia  getting  in  the  main  sowings  for  spring  supply. 
Bailey's  is  an  excellent  variety,  to  which  may  oe  added  the 
Nonpareil,  Yanack,  East  Ham,  and  the  London  Market. 
The  first  sowings  to  be  pricked-out  into  nursery-beds :  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  leaving  them  in  the  seed-bed,  as  it  makes 
them  stocky  and  well-rooted,  and,  consequently,  better  able 
to  withstand  the  severity  of  the  winter.     Carrots,  a  few  of  the 
Horn  may  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter ;  but  another  sowing 
should  also  be  made  towards  the  end  of  August.    Celery, 
abundance  of  water  to  be  given  to  that  newly  planted,  and 
1k)  the  earliest  crop  copious  applications  of  liquid  manure 
with  a  small  portion  of  salt  dissolved  in  it.    Lettuce,  make  a 
sowing  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  for  late  use.     Onions,  the  tops 
of  the  early  crops  to  be  laid  down  if  they  are  inclined  to  be 
too  rank,  going  over  the  bed  or  rows  with  a  wooden-headed 
rake,  and  pressing  the  tops  down  sufficiently  to  check  farther 
growth.  Turnips,  another  sowing  to  be  made;  if  the  weather 
is  dry  the  ground  to  be  watered  after  the  seed  is  sown,  and 
covered  with  mats  or  any  other  temporary  shading.   Vacant 
ground,  or  that  which  can  be  cleared  of  early  crops,  may  be 
planted  with  Winter  Greens,  &c.,  firsteiving  it  a  good  dress- 
ing of  manure  and  a  deep  digging.    When  ground  is  limited 
the  Potatoes  and  other  crops  soon  coming  off  may  be  inter- 
lined with  BroccoU,  Winter  Greens,  &c.,  and,  forther  to  econo- 
mise -epace,  a  quantity  may  be  planted  at  a  foot  apart,  to 
wait  for  ground  as  it  comes  in  by  the  removal  of  other  crops, 
when  the  whole  may  be  again  planted  at  proper  distances, 
or  every  other  row  and  each  alternate  plant  of  the  remainder 
^ay  be  removed  to  vacaint  ground. 

FLOWER  OABDBN. 

rhe  late-planted  fiower-beds  to  be  looked  over,  and  the 
>lants  either  pegged -down  or  staked-up  as  their  habits  may 
require,  or  as  may  best  suit  the  taste  of  the  cultivator, 
^hose  which  are  planted  against  basket-edgings,  or  against 
.ramework  w>»»ch  is  used  to  inters**^  he&,  to  have  their 
iuoot'"  p'»**.*i'«    tf^^Tter*^  tr*A  4-1A/9  ^»       ki\  /i<w»i^ved  flow*"*' 


named  as  susceptible  of  iigury  from  wind  and  rain.  Boee- 
budding  to  be  actively  proceeded  with.  Fork  the  ground 
slightly  around  Dahlias,  and  mulch  the  surfietoe  with  very 
roUen  manure ;  water  plentifully  two  or  three  evenijigs  in 
the  week  when  the  weather  is  dry ;  the  laterals  to  be  well 
staked-out,  and  every  means  to  be  used  to  entrap  earwigs. 
Banunculuses  and  Anemones  should  all  be  out  of  the  ^pround ; 
if  showery  weather  set  in  they  will  immediately  enut  roots, 
when  their  removal  would  be  iigurious. 

FBUIT  OARDSK. 

The  summer  pruning  and  nailing-in  of  the  current  year's 
wood  will  require  following  up ;  the  late  rains  have  caused 
an  increased  growth  of  midsummer  wood^  which  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time  till  the  growth  beoomea 
less  active,  before  stopping  or  cutting-back  is  resorted  to. 
Top  or  remove  the  rampant  stackers  of  Baspberriee,  and 
attend  to  the  Strawberry  planting. 

ORBSNHOnSE  AND  CONSEBTATOBT. 

Bemove  the  flowers  of  Aphelexis  and  HeliohijBunis,  cut- 
ting the  flower-stems  dose  in  to  the  old  wood,  then  set  them 
in  a  cool  shady  place ;  when  they  begin  to  grow,  such  as 
require  it,  to  be  repotted.     Kalosanthes,  tiie  flowers  of 
wMch  are  getting  shabby,  to  be  cut-in  below  the  blooming 
branches.    Attention  to  be  paid  to  late-growing  plants  in 
the  borders  of  the  conservatory ;  for  while  in  active  growth 
they  require  a  good  deal  of  water.    Adequate  precautions  to 
be  taken  to  protect  the  tender  greenhouse  plants  placed 
tempcnrarily  out  of  doors  from  the  effects  of  the  frequently- 
recurring  storms  of  wind  and  rain.    The  pots  to  be  clos^ 
examined  lest  the  plants  suffer  from  defective  drainage  or 
the  presence  of  worms.     Cut-down  Pelargoniums;  pot-off 
cuttings  directly  the  roots  are  formed ;  repot  those  plants 
previously  headed-down  as  soon  as  they  besin  to  break. 
Shift  and  sow  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias.    The  stock  of 
pot  Boses  to  be  looked  'over,  useless  wood  and  decayed 
blossoms  removed,  and  the  plants  shifted  if  they  need  it. 
The  Teas  are  admirably  adapted  fbr  pot-culture ;  a  little 
heath  soil  to  be  mixed  with  the  compost,  which  diould  be 
very  rich  in  decomposed  nightsoU  or  rotten  dung,  chopped 
turf  of  a  rich  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  pounded  charcoal  or 
sparkling  sand. 

STOVE. 

Watch  closely  for  insects.  Ixoite  done  Uooming  to  he 
cut-in,  and  started  gently.  The  Orchids  smn>ended  in 
baskets  or  on  blocks  will  require  a  liberal  supp^  of  mois« 
ture.  AH  blocks  will  need  frequent,  though  &ght^  syiing- 
ings,  and  let  as  much'  fire  heat  be  kept  up  as  wUl  allow  of 
a  quiet  circulation  of  air. 

PITS  AKD  FRAMES. 

Propagation  of  stock  for  next  season  must  soon  be  com- 
menced and  carried  on  with  expedition,  so  as  to  seooxe  stiQiig 
well-established  plants  before  winter,  and  without  the  neoes- 
sity  of  keeping  them  so  dose  or  warm  as  to  indnoe  weiddtj 
and  watery  growth.  Begin  with  such  as  are  found  to  be  thft 
most  tedious  to  propagate,  and  prepare  for  winter. 

W.  KmAxs. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KFTCHSK  OARDSir. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.    Hoed  the  giom4  betweea 
cropo.  weeds  o^  no  weeds,  for  the  easiest  wagr  to  keep  ckMiilfe 
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•ot  to  allow  weeds  to  grow  an  indi  in  hmght.  Sowed  fresh 
patohes  of  Endire,  Lettuce,  Torn^  Radishes,  Onions,  and 
Bpsamoh.  The  Spinach  wiU  be  the  last  we  wiU  sow  nntU  we 
■ow  for  the  winter  in  a  fortnight.  Sowed  also  Matchless 
Cahliage  for  the  main  early  crop,  a  few  Bed  Cabbage,  and  a 
pinch  of  Cauliflower,  in  case  it  should  be  needed.  Were  pretty 
weU  done  np  for  water;  but  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  brought 
ns  deElightfbl  rains,  that  set  us  planting  Coleworts,  Broccdis, 
Borecoles,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c,  and  Celery,  that  formerly 
planted  having  been  well  watered  from  the  heavens.  With 
wann  weather  after  the  rains  everything  will  grow  amazingly. 
Com  win  fln  the  bushel,  and  Turnips  will  soon  protect  them- 
selves. 

Fricked-out  Parsley  in  beds  whero  there  were  missed 
uaoes,  and  sowed  a  little  more  to  go  under  protection. 
Regulated  Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  and  Cucumbers,  letting 
the  latter  get  a  good  watering  from  the  rain.    We  had  been 
obliged  to  shade  those  in  frames  to  keep  the  sun  from  them, 
as  we  dreaded  to  give  them  any  water.    Now  we  shall  be 
all  right  asain  for  some  tim'e.    Spawned  a  bit  more  of  a 
Mushroom-bed,  and  covered  with  fresh  droppings  and  a 
Itttle  sheep-dung.  The  first  bed  in  the  shed  is  doing  wonders, 
though  made  of  rubbish  chiefly.    Peas  and  Beans,  and  Cauli- 
flowers win  now  be  aU  right.    With  aU  our  care  we  could 
not  prevent  the  latter  heading  prematurely,  and  the  dry 
heat  caused  the  heads  to  come  more  open  than  we  like.  For 
.  several  hot  days  the  butterflies  were  in  myriads;  but  as 
some  boys  caucht  several  Ijundreds,  we  hope  to  escape  a 

flut  of  caterpillars  among  the  vegetables.    .Raised  early 
Potatoes  before  the  rain. 

FRUIT  OABDBN. 

Removed  nets  from  Cherries  and  Strawberries  that  were 
gathered,  and  put  them  on  Gooseberries,  &o.  This  rain  wiU 
give  soft  food  to  the  birds,  and  we  sludl  not  be  quite  so 
much  eaten  up.  For  a  week  in  the  dry  weather  the  bird- 
fiEUiciers  might  have  had  a  treat.  A  dap  of  the  hands,  or 
the  snap  of  a  gun,  would  cause  some  half  a  hundred  of 


again  suflSsr  so  nmch  from  drought  this  season ;  and  if  the 
autumn  be  fine,  from  aU  we  have  heard  and  the  Httle  we 
have  seen,  fiower-beds  wiU  be  very  attractive  this  season. 
The  Amaranthus  melancholicus  does  no  great  things  with 
us  out  of  doors,  but  it  is  a  nice  plant  for  a  cool  plant-house. 
Some  amateur  would  make  a  sensation  by  filling  his  Uttle 
greenhouse  with  fine-foliac^  plants  alone.  After  this  the 
whole  of  the  fine-foliated  Begonias  wiU  stand  weU  in  a 
greenhouse,  especiaUy  if  the  position  is  a  little  close  and 
shady. 

Kept  striking  Pinks,  Cloves,  Carnations,  Antirrhinums, 
&c.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  lay  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
They  do  not  stnke  well  as  cuttings  or  pipings  unless  they 
have  a  little  bottom  heat.  Secured  HoUyhocks,  Phloxes, 
strong  herbaceous  plants.  Dahlias,  and  other  fiowers  need- 
ing support,  and  stuck  a  pin  in  the  top  of  a  good  number 
of  stakes  to  prevent  birds  sitting  on  them  and  sending 
their  droppings  over  the  foliag^.  Robins  and  linnets 
are  rather  the  worst  birds  for  doing  this,  and  they  are  not 
easily  dislodged  from  their  favourite  perch.  Some  birds 
win  take  the  hint  if  you  have  even  the  head  of  the  pin  up- 
permost, but  others  wiU  wriggle  round  the  pin  unless  you 
place  the  point  upwards,  or,  at  least,  take  off  the  head,  and 
in  either  case  the  little  things  are  apt  to  be  injured,  which 
we  would  avoid  doing  if  we  could. 

Removed  a  portion  of  the  foTiage  from  some  of  theDahlias,  or 
rather  shortened  a  few  of  the  leaves  in  order  to  give  more  relief 
to  the  fiower-buds,  and  throw  additional  streng^  into  them. 
A  little  disleafing  of  extra-luxuriant  plants  will  secure  extra 
abundance  of  bloom.    Went  round  some  edgings  of  Nas- 
turtium for  a  sinular  purpose.    The  stems  of  these  are  so 
succulent  that  they  win  bloom  aU  the  better  from  not 
having  too  much  foliage.    We  have  some  good  wreatiis  of 
some  kinds ;  but  others  are  as  yet  rather  unequal,  owing  to 
a  little  neglect  in  the  warm  weather.  These  plants  generally 
grow  so  strong  that  we  did  not  think  of  watering  them,  and 
some  plants  are  three  times  the  size  of  others.    The  large 
— «  ^m^^^  X,*  «  6***M   ».vv«v»  x/c.u«,^  ovru«<3  xuMx  t»  uuxiUTtJU  oi  i  oucs  wiU  fiU  all  tho  allotted  space  if  we  only  give  them  time 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  to  darken  the  air,  singing  out  de-  |  enough ;  but,  to  our  eye,  one  great  beauty  in  flower-groups 
fiance  to  you  as  they  rose  and  just  cleareid  the  wall.    We  |  is  their  regularity,  from  whatever  point  viewed.    Regulated 
fimcied    they  would  not  meddle  with  a  border  of  Elton  ,  most  of  the  Geranium-beds  before  the  rain  came,  and  win 
Strawberries  planted  as  undergrowth  in  a  late  border  of  i  finish  these  and  others  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  a  little  dry ; 
Oooseberries,  because  the  aforesaid  Strawberries  are  rather  I  and  in  doing  this  and  keeping  edgings  distinct,  mudi  more 
aour ;  but  though  the  Gooseberries  are  untouched,  they  have  I  time  is  required  than  a  passing  visitor  would  ioiagine.    We 
pretty  wen  cleared  the  Strawberries  in  a  day.    WTien  once    find  even  now  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  plant  now  and  then, 
th^  tasted  them  it  was  aU  up— they  were  busy  at  them  by    though  veiy  few  have  died  this  season,  hot  and  diy  though 
three  in  the  morning.    We  notice  to-day  that  they  have  ;  it  has  been. 

begun  to  look  after  slugs  and  worms  below  Laurels,  &c.,  and  I      In  most  cases  aU  our  brushwood  sticks,  or  stakes,  are 
we  wish  them  every  success  in  their  beneficial  change  of    now  concealed.    Our  walks,  which  had  not  been  broken  for 


occupation. 

Gathered  the  bulk  of  Black  Currants,  and  especiaUy  Rasp- 
berries, as  otherwise  the  birds  would  have  had  the  whole. 
There  win  be  a  good  supply  after  the  rain.    Regulated  fruit 


years,  were  firm  and  smooth  on  the  surface ;  but  the  sur&ce 
in  many  places  was  of  a  duU  colour,  and  to  remedy  it  we 
threw  a  sUght  sprinkling  of  fine-sifted  salt  aU  over  them,  and 
then  a  slight  sprinkling  of  fine  siftings  of  gravel,  which. 


trees,  fastened  Fig  trees  out  of  doors,  watered  those  in  I  when  swept,  would  give  a  fresh  api>earance  to  the  walks ; 
house,  watered  Vine-border  before  the  rain  came,  and  gave  ■  after  that  the  passing  of  a  roUer,  as  we  did  to-day  after  the 
a,  nttle  ^le  heat  to  late  Grapes,  to  prevent  them  being  ;  rain,  would  secure  as  firm  and  smooth  a  surface  as  before, 
chilled  by  the  change  in  the  weather.  Other  matters  much  ,  Now  these  simple  operations  are  the  result  of  experience, 
in  the  way  of  routine  of  previous  weeks.  Before  watering  j  Supposing  we  put  the  salt  on,  and  a  sudden  rain  came,  it 
the  Vine-border,  as  the  crops  are  heavy,  threw  a  bushel  of   would  be  washed  away,  and  do  no  good  in  clearing  off  the 


soot,  and  more  than  a  bushel  of  superphosphate  of  lime  over 
the  border.    The  rain  coming  soon  after  has  left  no  appear- 


dark  patches.   Supposing  the  salt  remained  and  was  absorbed 
gradiudly  by  the  dews,  the  walk  would  be  apt  to  be  damp 


ance  of  the  manures  on  the  surface.     Would  have  given    and  cloggy  in  moist  weather.    Now  the  throwing  the  fine  sift- 
a  few  pounds   of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  if  we  could  have  |  ings  over  the  salt — and  we  only  had  veiy  little  altogether — 
«^Kf^*.^  u  /»^««^«;^«4.i„    :„-4.  * — : nn:^  x^  xi..  1..1..         proveuts  the  salt  being  washed  away,  and  then  it  is  gradu- 
ally absorbed,  whilst  the  fresh  surfacing  secures  a  dry,  dear, 
firm  surfEU^e  to  walk  upon.    We  should  not  like  to  use  salt 
for  cleaning  walks  after  next  month,  as  we  should  expect 
"them  to  be  damp  aU  the  winter. 
..w^  .».^  .^^^  m^.,^  D^T^Aiu  tuiioB  bu  uvuapibttbo  a  a  bray        Potted  Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums,  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
daisy  or  plantain ;  but  it  was  beginning  to  get  such  a  rusty    Sowed  Primulas  and  Cinerarias.    Pricked-off  first  sowings 
i^pearanoe  that  we  were  afraid  to  make  it  worse  by  passing    ^^  ninoiHL-riiui     Pnf f^^i  rrhinAaA  PrimnlAfl.  nAAfxin.  p^rvTn'hnfl&. 


obtained  it  conveniently,  just  to  give  a  filHp  to  the  foliage 
in  the  later  houses. 

OBNAXENTAL  DEPABTIUNT. 

The  rain  has  changed  the  appearance  of  everything.    The 
1a>wn  had  been  knifed  several  times  to  decapitate  a  stray 


%  mowing  machine  lightly  over  it.  We  never  knew  a  lawn 
need  so  little  doing  to  it  for  the  last  month.  Now  it  win 
g0i  as  green  as  leeks  again,  and  wiU  require  our  cropping 
aftor  being  wen  roUed.  The  same  as  to  beds.  Calceo- 
that  were  beginning  to  hang  their  heads,  notwith- 
ng  our  efforts  at  mulching^  and  surfiu)e-stirring,  are 
holding  up  their  masses  of  £>wer  boldly,  and  the  rain 
as  yet  come  so  mildly  that  scarcely  a  bloom  has  been 
"  oC    We  hardly  expect  that  any  sorts  of  flowen  win 


of  Cinerarias.  Potted  Chinese  Primulas,  Cassia  corymboM, 
Feathered  Cockscombs,  Browallias,  Gesneras,  &c. ;  and  fresh 
set  conservatory,  taking  away  most  of  the  Pelargoniums, 
and  replacing  with  others,  Fudisias,  and  a  bank  of  Beg^onias, 
&c.,  in  a  shady  place.  Regulated  climbers,  and  g^ve  them 
extra  watering,  as  Bignonias  and  Passifloras,  &c.,  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  drought.  Went  on  with  watering,  potting, 
and  cutting-making  as  opportunity  presented  itself  and 
found  it  a  reUef  to  have  a  dnpping  day  to  get  pots  and  pana 
properly  washed. — ^R.  F. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS.  Cuccmbeb  (C.  ^.)— The  doable  Cnenmber  yoa  tebt  Is  not  uaoal,  but  we 

w*  We  reatiest  that  no  one  will  write  nrivatplv  to  the  de-  ^^*  B^it  before.    It  It  prodaoed  by  two  ovaries  eomingr  In  rtrj  elose 

•         l!r*  r  1        -x          JT  xi^r.  T         PT^'^*^^  w  Uie  ae-  contact  when  yonng  and  continutnc  their  t*owih  together, 

partment^  writers  of  the      Journal  of  Horticidture,  maii,.n.hair  I^ek  [J,  L  a.  D«»/m).-It  is  not  necessary  to  i«pot  It 

Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."     By  so  every  year.    As  it  is  in  a  le-ineh                                         *-  -      - 


*•      'i::*^"r7  ""^r  *"  T^iT^'^'V*'^  *'Vr'^  !i;-  "",1.'*'^  «>nt»c^  ^1»«»  yonng  andoontinul] 

pBTtmental  writers  of  the   "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  jiaiiun-hair  F«rh  U  J.  (7 

Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."     By  so  every  year.    As  it  is  in  a*16.'inch  pot  or  pan  and  you  do  not  wish  it  to  hare 

doing  they  are   sulgected  to  mnustifiable  trouble  and  ^  l^^rger  tenement,  cut  away  a  portion  all  round,  remove  a  little  of  the  sor- 

expense.    All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad-  fhi!i!l?n;rS^^JllSL5«7Jf^?^^^^^^^                               "  '**"*  ** 

^...^^^^^  .^1  7    4.     fiTL    Tij'A         jf  J.-L     r          1      «  Tr  _£-•     7  tttM  aunuaily  it  fflay  remaiu  Ml  thc  IB-Uneh  pau  for  yesTS. 

dw88ed»oZ^lV  ^TheEdxtors  of  theJour^ud  <,]  HorUcuU  CDL«»o,BoJ««(a«.»«r««-).-^fc«"w.teredo«Mk»uUl," 

twe,  Ofc,  lb  J,  Jfleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  is  the  cauBe  of  your  Boronias  dying.    They  will  not  endure  stagnant 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the  moisture,  neither  will  they  endure  dryness,  and  more  especially  if  the 

same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  IP^J*  Pf«"y  full  of  roots  and  exposed  to  the  5"5»  f«»,S;«  ^•Jj^^ 

^•.  r>^  ij J  T>          -u-     J.     •ifj.-L.                 j.±         J.  J.-L  The  soil  you  used,  peat  and   charcoal,  is  all  right.    The  temperature  m 

on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  winter  should  be  im  below  45*;^^  Sat  to  d8».   Let  goSdndnage  be 

answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  secured,  and  eome  broken  pots  might  be  mixed  with  the  charcoal  In  the 

on  separate  communications.    Also  never  to  send  more  t®"-   Y^^^^U^^^J  ^^i»  ^i  flowering  a  good  supply  of  wft^^tj* ''^^ 

+i»or,  +-Br/N  /%*  ^v-..^^  ^«A«+,-««„  «+  ^^^^  ^  needed.  When  done  flowering,  and  the  flowerlng-stcms  pruned  off,  keep 

than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  the  plants  dryish  but  not  dry  for  a  fortnight,  just  slighdy  syringing  over- 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to   any  communication   unless  head  morning  and  evening.    After  that  give  a  little  more  water,  and 

under  very  special  circumstances.  P^*®*  ^^  plants  hi  a  mild  forcing-house,  or  in  a  close  shady  place  in  the 

A—.-       -  «            TN         /^  .,  •^     «          ,    ,.      ,     .    ^  .          1.-,.  greenhouse  to  encourage  fresh  growth.    As  growth  advances  gife  mw*  air 

AiPARAOxjs  Plamts  Dtimg  (Gallier).— Some  of  the  plants  dying,  whilst  and  light  by  degrees.  unUl  by  August  the  plants  stand  in  the  full  sun. 

those  vhich  hye  produce  very  fine  heads,  and  the  soil  being  tenacious,  lead  xhen,  however,  the  pot  should  either  be  protected  ftom  the  fUU  force  of 

to  the  concluiion  thdt  there  is  stagnant  moisture  la  the  bedP.    \Ve  would  the  sun's  rays,  or  be  set  In  a  larger  pot  nith  a  Uttle  moss  inserted  to  the 

put  in  drain-tiles,  8  fet  t  below  the  surface,  on  each  side  of  the  beds,  and  if  ©penin/  at  the  top.    We  fear  that  dryness  and  sun  together  have  kUled 

von  can  have  no  other  outfall  6ink  a  hogshead  at  one  end  of  the  beds,  and  your  plants. 

let  the  drain-pipes  empty  them&elves  into  it.    You  cannot  do  better  than        _  '/^^i.,       n^  .i.^*       i  4^*i^»  •<«■.,;•(*  ♦ii* 

itmore  the  surface  soil  as  you  propose,  bul  instead  of  sifted  ashes  use  a  Oechids  (An  Orcktd-lover). --Yon  are  nght  in  !«« »Jl*SSflf  rTSliA 

mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  f  andy  loam  and  ihoroughly-decay  ed  sUble-  n^JMries  you  name,  as  weU  as  Ke  w.    There  are  no  OrcWds  •*  Chisw^, 

manure.    Add  this  when  you  dress  the  beds  in  the  autinn,  bit  drain  at  "^^  Jon  can  only  obtain  admission  to  the  Kensinigon  Gore  Garden  bya 

once,  and  api-ly  salt  at  any  time.    Your  LapagerU  roseu  requires  a  large  ?*"<>?'»  transferable  ticket,  or  in  company  with  » Jritow.    Wn«n  »  "»■ 

and  constant  supply  of  water.  ^**°»  *^  y®^  furnish  us  with  your  address,  we  may  be  able  to  aid  you. 

Gkapm  shrivilliso  U  Constant  Subscriber). --Gi^e  the  roots  of  the  ^^Guapis  (Tom ^roicn).-.Your  Grapes  are  the  Dutdi  HMnburgh,  and 

Vines  a  good  aoaking  once  a- week  with  tepid  water.    Previously  to  begin-  ^^w®  »»  °o  doubt  but  that  the^  wiU  become  sweet  and  ^hle ,  »«  have 

ing  to  do  so  rtmove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  in  its  place  put  y®^  ^^  *oo  ^^^^  »  crop  ?    Possibly  that  is  the  canse  of  their  not  coiourmg 

a  mixture  of  equhl  parts  light  loam  and  decayed  stable-manure.     Give  ^^^  acquiring  flavour  more  rapidly. 

more  air  day  and  night.    We  know  of  no  better  mode  of  prertnting  the  HorsE-s&WAOE  [Z.  F.,  OodaJmimg).^Sach  a  siied  garden  and  so  copped 

roots  of  Raspberries  rambling  except  digging  a  trench  down  the  tide  of  the  needs  scarcely  any  manure.    Some  of  the  **  dope  "  imght  be  given  to  the 

plantation  and  ramming  it  full  of  stones.  Rhubarb  once  a- week  undiluted  ;  and  some  to  tho  fruit  trees  that  seem  in 

Geapss  shakkiko  ( Otie  in  a  J^>).— Remove  the  surface  soU  down  to  the  ^*o^  <>'  vigour.    You  cannot  employ  all  the  sewage, 

first-occurring  roots.  Refill  with  some  rich  compost,  and  water  freely  with  Book  on  Yihk-culturk  (P.  jB.>— Hoare  "  On  the  Vine  "  is  entirely  con- 

teptd  water.    Give  more  air,  and  keep  the  hcuse  at  least  5'  cooler  both  fined  to  out-door  culture. 

during  the  day  and  the  night.  Names  of  Issects  (/.  R  Jes*op).-The  Lime-tree  leaves  had  been  Infes'^d 

WoBx  DxscEiBiNG  PLA24Tfl  (Ctorjorea).— Loudou's  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants  with  the  plant  louse.  Aphis  Tiliee,  which  had  been  devoured  by  the  larva  of 

nearly  coincides  with  what  you  particularise.    It  describes  them,  has  wood-  the  two-spotted  lady  bird.  Coccinella  bipunctata,  of  which  the  pups  wore 

ents  of  some  of  each  genus,  and  though  not  alphabetically  an  anged  there  affixed  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.    These  pupeo,  being  attached  by  the 

is  an  index.  end  of  the  body  to  the  leaf,  tn  being  disturbed  lift  themselves  up  like  a 

ViHE  Leaves  Spotted  aud  Geapes  Paetiallt  Seeivelled  (Nescio).^  forge-hammer  as  you  notice.— W.  W. 

There  is  most  probably  a  deficient  root-action.    Remove  the  soil  down  to  Names  or  Fruit,  Ac.  (Conttant  Reauer,  J>tibliH).—\^  Your  Plum  ts  the 

the  first  laver  of  roots,  replace  it  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  light  loam  Myrobalan  or  Cherry  Plum,  only  fit  (or  tarts ;  2,  We  have  never  tiied,  or 

and  well-decayed  stable-manure,  and  then  water  copiously  with  tepid  known  any  one  else  besides  youriclf  who  has  tried,  Dumont's  powders.  We 

water.  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  readers  would  give  us  their  experience  of 

CUAHTHUS  Dampiebi.— C7a/»fon  will  be  obliged  by   "Jcvenib,"  whose  ^*»e™»   8,  You  will  find  very  good  instrucUons  for  the  oultivalioo  of 

remarks  were  published  in  page  25,  staling  when  he  sowed  the  seed  of  this  LapaRe"\  rosea  in  No.  33  of  our  New  8eiies;  4,  Rhododendrons  Ma 

plant  Kalmias  that  have  done  fiowering  in-doors  should  now  be  turned  out  if  they 

.   PLAI.T1NO  A  VD.EET  [S.  H.  5.).  -  About  fivc  Vincs  Will  bc  cuough  foT  ^^^^  co°»Pleted  their  new  growth,  and  placed  in  a  moderately  •^y  P[»<*; 

your  vinery,  21  feet  long.    If  planted  inside  at  back,  the  fioor  should  not  be  „  ^^~"  or  Plahts  (5oraA).— Your  Oaks  are-1,  Querous  alba  pjnnatiflda , 

covered,  so  as  to  intercept  the  sun's  says.    If  planted  inside  in  front,  and  2,  Q.  alba  pmnatifida ;  8,  Q.  cocclnea ;  4,  Q.  albapinnatifida ;  ft,  Q.  aquatica. 

the  roots  allowed  to  go  into  an  outside  border,  the  pUnts  will  always  be  (f  •  ^  C).— Fagus  sylvatica  heterophylla.    It  is  a  variety  of  the  eommom 

protected  as  respects  their  stems ;  but  in  planting  in  this  way  the  inside  ^®*^"»   "^^  ^e  branch  at  the  top  is  a  return  to  the  normal  lonn. 

border  should  always  bc  higher  than  the  outside  border.    If  the  border  (^-  -oflru-e//.)— Cefctrum  aurantiacum. 

outside  is  new  good  loamy  soil,  and  not  exhausted,  it  may  grow  Vines  well  

enough  with  the  help  of  a  little  rotten  dung,  lime  rubbibh,  and  some  eight  ^"'"^"""""^^^^^'^^^^^^             -  — — ■^^'?^^^"^"^*— "^^^^^^ 

or  ten  bushels  of  broken  bones  incorporated  with  it.    As  you  have  2  feet  pnTTT.TRV    DTSP.     oviil   TTniTfl'R'nrnT  T)    nTT'RjnirffiT.S 

ofwallnptothewall-platenow.wewoSldnottakeoutmuchsoiiifwemade  '^^^^^'^^^  -D-KJ^*   ana  llUU»iliilUIiii    l/UJUIMlUlsS. 

a  ftrcidi  border  entirely ;  but  we  would  take  off  1  foot,  if  we  even  used  part  w^m^^m^^^^m^^^^mmmm^,^m^mm^^^^^^i^^mmmmim,^ii^mmt^m^^ 

ot  it  again,  ram  and  concrete  the  bottom,  dig  a  drato  m  front  2  feet  deeper  

than  the  concreted  bottom,  put  drains  across  the  concrete,  and  place  a  footof  WOT?fI'RSTrR"R  STTTPTC    POTTTjT'R  V    SHOW 

mbblcover  it,  which  would  leave  about  20inches  of  soUup  to  the  wall-plate.  *^  v/ji,v.jloj.  jlxiojiijul    jrv/u  Jj±jix     oj^k/  vv  . 

The  best  soil  is  brown  mellow  loam  f^om  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture,  mixed  JuLY  21ST — 24th. 

with  brick  rubbish  and  manured  according  to  the  richness  or  poverty  of  ^         ^ /.,  ,.      ...      „           ,          »..,<«,....  .^            .     xt. 

the  soil.    Bonee  are  tlie  most  lasting  manure.    Part  of  the  border  next  the  THE  '^fidelxs  civitas,  — and  a  "  faithful  City     it  was  tO  the 

hoQse  may  only  be  made  at  first.    The  Vines  will  do  as  well  if  they  have  a  Stewarts — ^has  during  the  past  week  been  a  town  of  baUMSi 

fireeh  piece  added  every  year.                                   ..»...„...  ^^   rejoicings.     The    usual  accompammente  of  .dancings 

GBArxs  Diseased  (/.  M.  lfi//<r).— The  berries  are  "  shanked  "—that  is,  booths   beer-houaes   conrprta  wiM  I^ASiifa  and  rifla-ffallfiriea. 

their  stalks  are  gangrened  and  dead.    We  beUeve  that  the  best  treatment  oootns,  Deer-nouses,  concerts,  wua  beasts,  ana  rin»-gauexie^ 

yon  can  adopt  is  that  which  we  have  recommended  to  another  correspon-  lollowed  tiie  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  FiTigiMnd.  Foiutxy 

dent  whoee  Grapes  are  Ehrivelled.  is  an  elevating  pursuit ;   and  although  the  Boyal  Agzicnt 

Grapes  Mildlweo  (JV.,  6 loucetier), —The  Grapes  are  very  severely  tuial  quarrelled  with  it,  and  gave  it  the  cold  shoalder  101110 

mildewed,  which  is  •'the  Vine  disease."    You  have  let  It  have  iU  course  xmtr  axro    vpt  it  took  Inch  amnnH      Tf  foroAVA*   and  on 

too  long  unchecked.     Dust  the  whole  of  the  bunches  and  leaves  with  fC         ^  •'  7  \a  •              5     groima.     it  torgave ,   ano  «i 

flowers  of  sulphur.    Brush  the  stems  and  branches  with  a  paint  made  of  ^'^^  principle  oi  doing  as  it  would  be  done  by,  it  tOOK  Zbi 

inlphur,  clay,  and  water,  and  sprinkle  flowers  of  sn^hnr  also  over  the  station  on  the  threshold,  and  added  its  attiactioiis  to  tJM 

wrlaoe  of  the  borders.    When  the  sulphur  has  been  on  the  Grapes  for  four  jnany  others.     It,  doubtless,  sent  many  to  the  showyaii 

or  five  days  cyringe  them  freely ;  and  when  the  berries  have  dried  agam  j  v   j  a    xi.     v.  -x  i»     ^^°°>  °\"*'  "»««j    w   «  «  o  w   ^     «» 

repeat  the  sulphuring.     Continue  this  routine  until  the  white  milden  ^^^  ^^  ^^  tnanlc  it  lor  some  visitors. 

(Oidium  Tuckeri  j,  is  no  longer  discernible  on  any  of  the  berries.  The  place  was  well  chosen.  On  a  slight  acclivity  imxB^di- 

HxATiifo  ▲  Gas  HBODSX  (r.  P.).— There  can  be  no  question  as  to  your 
•touring  more  heat  by  running  the  flue  along  the  back  of  vour  greenhouse. 
IB  fkot,  for  such  a  small  place  as  22  feet  by  9,  we  would  be  satisied  with 
a  good  flue.  We  have  no  fault  to  flnd,  however,  with  the  adjunct  of  the 
hmkt ;  but  we  would  advise  you  to  have  three  or  four -inch  pipes  instead 
tf  two-inch  pipes.  As  you  purpose  to  divide  the  house,  It  would  be  as  well 
if  you  could  cause  the  water  to  circulate  in  the  flrst  division  without  going 
into  the  second,  except  when  you  wanted,  which  could  be  easily  done,  and 
then  with  the  flue,  hottest  next  the  furnace,  and  the  hot  water  in  addition, 
me  division  might  be  very  hot,  whilst  the  other  was  comparatively  eool. 
^f  you  did  not  do  this  yon  could  regulate  heat  by  air. 

SaTTHOLxiiA,  *o.  [W.  TT.)*— Eijthrolssna  conroicna,  or  Mexican 
A'hisUe,  still  bears  that  name ;  but  Renealmia  nutans  u  now  called  Alpina 
nutans.    The  latter  we  know  i-  t«*  enltlvat^'***.  but  we  h^te  no  information 


ately  lacing  the  Agricultural  show-yard^  the  Committee  had. 
pitohed  a  large  square  tent.  Square  commodioos  pens  woee 
nzed  on  every  side ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Dhokb,  Geese^ 
and  Turkeys,  which  were  of  necessity  on  the  groond,  aD 
pens  were  in  single  tier.  Four  rows  running  Som  side  to 
side  filled  the  centre,  making  up  the  number  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pens,  exclusive  of  Pigeons,  and  aifording  ample  epao^ 
for  visitors  between  the  rows.  The  spot  was  well  choMb 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  met  with  a  rewaxd  in  the 
pleasing  coup  d'onl  afforded  by  the  Show  on  enterinff* 

Qume  headed  the  list.    It  is  not  wondeifhl  it  ihonld  he 
80.    Worcestershire  has  for  many  yean  been  in  the  froflot 
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with  this  breed,  and  some  of  the  birda  shown  were  worthy 
«f  tiie  old  vepntfttion,  while  none  of  them  were  infaoior.  The 
names  of  the  successful  would  be  a  guarantee  fc»r  the  merits 
cf  the  birds.  Among  others,  the  Brown  Beds  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
Tery  meritorious.  We  preferred  them  to  the  first-prize 
t  Beds  belonging  to  the  some  gentleman.  Mr.  Dyas 
Captain  Wethenul  also  desemre  mention.  The  Duck- 
«mgs  woe  excellent,  espedally  the  old  birds ;  and  among 
the  Open  class  for  Gtune,  it  ia  worthy  of  note  as  a  rare 
oconrrgnce,  that  the  Blacks  took  all  the  prizes. 

2k>rliii0i^  both  chickens  and  adults,  left  nothing  to  desire. 
They  farmudit  out  some  of  our  best  exhibitors,  among  them 
Mr.  Wakelald,  who  took  four  prizes.  He  was,  however, 
beaten  in  ehickina  by  the  Bev.  J.  £.  Newton.  The  Bevs. 
J.  G.  A.  Baker,  and  Martin  Amphlett,  with  Messrs.  Doin 
and  Tadman,  made  the  prize-taking  difficult. 
Thd  SptmUh  were  good. 

There  was  an  excellent  show  of  Cochira,  of  every  age  and 
colour,  but  we  were  sorry  to  see  many  of  the  ckicken$  with 
mltnxe  hocks.  Captain  Ueaton's  Qrouse  pen  is  a  very  good 
one,  the  cock  a  marvellous  bird.  It  is  n^dless  to  say  Mr. 
Stretch's  Bofb  were  capital,  and  Mr.  Earle  may  think  himself 
a  meritorioaB  exhibitor  when  he  takes  precedence  of  the 
Bev.  G.  Gilbert  and  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Dawson.  Mr. 
Todnmn  held  a  good  position,  as  he  always  does,  in  Grouse 
Cochins,  but  was  hard  run  in  chickens  by  one  of  our  "  cosmo- 
PoMtan "  exhibitors,  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  was  second.  The 
Whites  were  fiur  above  the  average,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
aotioe  the  absence  of  green  legs  among  cMckens,  and  white 
ones  among  adults. 

Golden-pencilled  Hambwrghs  were  lamentably  weak.  Silvers 
made  amends.  A  spur  was  given  by  the  offer  of  a  handsome 
pocoelain  vase  by  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Walsh  took  first  in  both 
classes.  Of  course,  he  gained  the  vase.  He  was  also  second 
f»r  eMckmu,  All  the  rest  were  ti^en  by  1^.  MaxsholL 
Golden-spangles  wore  strong  in  adults,  weaker  in  chidcem. 
Silvers  revened — ^they  were  strong  in  chichmis,  weaker  in 
adults ;  but  there  were  meritorious  birds  in  alL  Mr.  Hyde's 
Inids  were  very  good,  aJso  Messrs.  Fielding*s  and  Beldon's. 
Xr.  Dixon  ran  them  closely.  We  cannot  forbear  a  remark 
kare.  In  all  Hamburgh  classes,  the  white  deaf-ear  is  im- 
perative, but  it  should  be  dead  white  as  frosted  silver,  and 
ibe  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece — sixpence  should  be  the  limit. 
It  may  then  be  understood  that  the  deaf-ear  in  a  Hamburgh 
as  large  and  pendent  as  the  ear-lobe  of  a  Spanish  cock  must 
lie  a  defect. 

We  can  speak  in  unqualified  praise  of  the  Polands.  Otold, 
Silfer,  and  Black  were  alike  good ;  but  it  ia  not  necessary 
Poland  fowls  should  follow  human  foshions.  It  is  common 
in  the  present  daj  for  men  to  part  (we  believe  that  is  the 
correct  term)  their  hair  down  or  across  the  head  de  gtutUmty 
Ac.,  bat  it  is  not  desirable  in  a  Poland  hen ;  a  pen  of  Blacks 
with  white  tops  was  shown  wherein  the  t(^  of  the  hens 
were  fieurly  nurted  down  the  middle.  The  top-knot  of  a 
Polish  hen  should  resemble  a  cauliflower,  not  only  in  shape 
but  in  closeness.  It  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  but  it 
ahoold  be  close. 

Oriv€  (kmn  were  weak  in  numbers,  but  not  in  quality. 
The  honours  gained  by  Messrs.  Pigeon  and  Wakefield  would 
Bat  have  been  diminished,  in  all  probability,  if  the  competi- 
turn  had  been  greater. 

The  Various  class  g^ve  another  proof  of  the  growth  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  class,  and  also  <^  the  estimation  in  which 
Brahma  Pootras  are  held  by  the  Judges.  The  firat  prize 
vent  to  the  latter  breed  shown  by  fir.  Fowler,  second  to 
Mr.  Oixon  for  Black  Hamburgh,  and  third  to  Mr.  Leighton 
iir  Malays.  For  cMUwiu,  Mr.  Fowler  was  again  successful, 
Xn.  Wolferston  second  with  White  Dorkmg,  and  Mr.  Dixon 
tUrd.    All  these  birds  deserve  separate  mention. 

The  Game  Baidamt  were  wei^,  and  afforded  on  easy 
viofeory  to  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley  in  adults,  and  to  Mr.  Turner  in 
AUnw.  Golden  and  Silver-laced  Bantams  were  vexy  weak 
^ao  niudi  so  that  the  first  prize  was  withheld.    An  otherwise 

.       ■BsDent  pen  was  disqualified  by  a  faulty  comb  in  one  hen. 

I       Ike  shape  was  perfect,  but,  save  the  pike  behind,  it  was 

[      Vriattess.    The  BUcks  and  Whites  were  good. 

I  Mrs.  Guy  showed  a  pen  of  excellent  Turkeys. 

I         In  Otue  Mrs.  Seamons  was  first,  and  Mr.  Fowler  second. 

I      Mk  Seamons'  White  Geese  weighed  64  lbs.,  and  Mr.  Fowler's 

I    4bq^e&lbs.     . 


Mr.  Fowler  took  all  the  prizes  for  Aylesbury  Dwck^;  the 
pens  weighed  191  lbs.,  19i  lbs.,  and  IS^lbs.  Mr.  Fowler 
gained  first  for  Boueas.  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley  took  first  with 
beautiftil  Brown  Call  Ducks,  Mr.  Jessop  second  with  Buenos 
Ayrean. 

The  Qa^Ae  Cock  entries  were  better  on  paper  than  in  the 
pens.  Mr.  Clements  won  easily.  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley  did 
the  some  in  GanM  Bcudamt, 

Mr.  Holland  was  inde&tiffable  as  Secretary,  and  we 
believe  the  Show  was  deservedly  successfiiL 

QkMX  (BUck-bTMWted  Radtf.  —  First,  J.  FUtchar,  StoBMloagb,  nssr 
Manehestar.  Second,  Capt.  WetheraU,  Loddiufton,  naar  Kattarlnf, 
Northamptonahirc  Third,  H.  Horum,  ^orcaater.  Commaoded,  Mra 
Hay,  Sudbury,  Darby.  CAIcibfni.— Flrat,  ▲.  B.  Dyaa.  Madalay,  Salop. 
Sacood,  H.  Bell,  Bomlay,  Lancaahfra.    Commeodad,  Mra.  Hay. 

Oaxb  (Brown-breAated  Rada) .* First,  J.  Flatoher,  Stoneclough,  jMsr 
Uanchaater.  Second,  A.  B.  Dyaa,  Madeley.  Sdop.  Third,  itiUiImM. 
CAicifcaiu.— Firat,  J.  Fletcher.    Second,  H.  Parker,  WeJington,  Salop . 

QaMs  (Dofikwinga  and  other  Qreya  and  Blue*}.— Firat,  J.  B.  Chaos, 
Coalbrookdale.  Second,  J.  FUtohar.  Third,  O.  MoGaon.  Halvem.  ChUkmu. 
— Firat,  J.  Fletcher.     Second,  Mesara.  Phillips  ft  Wlnwood,  Worcoatar. 

a^M B  (Any  other  rarietT/.—  Firat,  J.  Fletcher.    Second,  H.  Baker,  Brid 
port,  Worceater.    Third,  w.  DaivHm,  SeUy  Oak,  near  Birmingham.    Com- 
mended, J.  B.  Weeks,  Bromyard.    Chickens  —First  and  Second,  H.  Baker, 
Bridport,  Worceater. 

DoaKiwos  (Coloured).— First  and  Third,  C.  H.  Wakefield,  Malrem  WeUa. 
Second,  Rot.  M.  Amphlett,  Church  Lenoh  Rectory,  near  ETeshsm. 
Chick^ns.—Vml,  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in-CleTeland,  StokeaUT,  York- 
•hira  Second  and  Third,  C.  H.  Wakefield.  Commanded,  Rer.  J.  O.  A. 
Baker,  Old  Warden,  Biggleawade  ;  Mra.  J.  DiOn,  Ua  Brook,  WedBeabory ; 
£.  Tudman,  Aah  OroTe,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

SraaiiaHL— f  Irat,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  near  Bristol. 
Second,  J.  Smith,  WulsaU.  Third,  S.  H.  Hyde,  Taunton  HaU,  Aahtoa- 
under-Lyne.  CAtc/fctfiu.- Flrat  and  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Ayleabury. 

Cocrxk-Chixa  (Cinnamon  and  Buff}.— Firat,  T.  Stretch,  Ormaktxk. 
Second,  H.  Batea,  Harboume  Heath  Cottage,  Edgboaton.  Third.  H. 
Yardiey,  Market  Hail,  Birmingham.  Chicken»,—¥int,  W.  F.  Earle^  Bdon- 
hurat,  Preacot,  Lancashire,  becond,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lenton,  near  Kottliig- 
ham.  Third,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton  Mirfield,  Yorkshire.  Commanded,  Bof. 
Q.  OUberc ;  H.  Batea. 

Cocuk-Chiha  (Partridge  and  Qrouae;.— FiAt,  Capt.  H.  Heaton,  Lower 
Brosghton,  Manoheater.  Second,  E.  Tadman,  Aah  Orove,  Whitchurch, 
Salop.  Third,  T.  Stretch,  Onnskirk.  CAicft^nx.- First,  E.  Tudman.  Seoood, 
C.  U.  Wakefield. 

Cochiv-Cbxna  (Any  other  variety}.  — Firat,  O.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal. 
Second,  W.  Dawson,  Hoptua  Mirfield,  Torkahlra.  Highly  Oommendod, 
R.  Chase,  Balaall  Heath,  Birmisgham.  Commended,  J.  Bigger,  Northamp- 
ton. ChicktM.—TixBt,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton  Mirfield,  Yorkshire.  Second, 
G.  Lamb,  Red  Hill  Houae,  Compton,  near  WolTerhampton.  Highly  Com- 
mendej,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert,  Powtek,  near  Wofceafetr. 

Hambcsou  (Gkild-peneilled).— Prize,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambdboh  (SUver-penollled).— Firat  and  Porcelain  Vaae,  T.  W.  Walah, 
Worceamr.  Second  and  Third,  H.  MarahAli,  Cotgntve,  near  Nottinghsm. 
CKiektm.—^rini  and  Second,  T.  W.  Walah.    Third,  H.  MarahalL 

HaMBuaoH  (Oold-apangled].— First,  S.  H.  Hrde,  Taunton  Hall,  Aahtoo- 
under-Lyne.  Second,  N.  MarLor,  Denton,  near  Mancheater.  Third,  J.  OsTtas, 
Harbome,  near  Birmingham.  CA«dt«fu.— Firat,  J.  Roe,  Arundel  Arm^ 
Wadfiekl,  near  Mancheater.  Second,  N.  Marlor.  Highly  Commendsd, 
J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Clayton,  Bradford. 

Hambuboh  (SUTcr-apangled).  — First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second, 
J  Dixon.  Bradford.  C*wJfe«i«.— First,  J.  Fielding,  Newchurch,  near 
Mancheater.  Second,  Mra.  H.  Sharp,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  (Com- 
mended, Mra.  H.  Sharp ;  H.  Beldon.    Commended,  J.  Dixon. 

FoLuma  ((3old  or  Silver). —Firat,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  O.  C.  Adkias, 
Light wooda,  near  Biraaingham.  Highly  (X>mmended,  J.  Dixon.  Com- 
mended, J.  Dixon.    CA»dken«.— Prize,  G.  C.  Adkins. 

PoLMToa  (Black  with  Whiie  CresU).— First,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhnnt, 
Hanu.    Second,  J.  Dixon. 

Cbbtb  Obobi. —First,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  near  Exeter.  Soeooi, 
C.  H.  Wakefield.    CMcAcmj:— Prize,  C.  H.  Wakefield. 

Abt  DiarnrcT  Vabibtt  hot  Imclcdxo  la  tkb  Abovb  CLamaa.-^int, 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Ayleabury  (Brahma  Poo^).  Secmid,  J. 
Dixon  Third,  J.  Leighton,  Aah  Tree  House,  Cheltenham  (Malay).  Hlrfjly 
Commended,  J.  Hinton,  Hlnton,  near  Bath ;  O.  Linsard,  Snow  HiU,  Blr- 
r^l^  (Black  Hamburgha).  CAu*«« -Firat,  I  K.  Fowler  (Brahma 
SotM^T  Second,  Mti.  Wolferston,  SUtfold  HaU,  lamworth  (White  Do*^ 

0-    Third,  J.  Dixon.    Commended,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurat,  Hanta, 

h'ite  Dorkiog). 

Game  Bahtams  (Black-breasted and^thcr  Reds}.— First.  T.H. D.  Bayteqr, 
Ickwell  House,  near  Biggleswade^  Beda.  Second,  Capt.  WetheraJU  Lod- 
dinstoo.  near  Kettering,  Northampfeonahire.  Third,  withheld.  Chtckent, 
-SSst,  J.  H.  Turner,  Fir  View,  Sheflieli.    Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley. 

Game  BaMTAMa  (Any  other  colour).- Prize,  B.  Brotherhood,  Almonda- 

*'']SS.?!Si%^ow'or  8llTer^Uced}.-Second,  B.  Chaae,  Balsall  Heath.  Blr- 

"aSSia  (Black  or  WhUe).-Firat,  Capt.  WetheralL     Second,  G.  8. 

Cmwya.  (Jruwya  Morchard  Court,  Tiverton,  Devon. 

TuBXETS.- Prize,  Mrs.  A.  Ony,  East  Grantham.  

OBBsx-nrat,  Mra.  M.  Seamons,  Harlwel!,  Aylesbury.     Second,  /.  K. 

Fowler  Prebendal  Faim,  Ayleabury.    Third.  U.  McCanii,  Malvern. 
Dw«   (iSSIbury).-Flit  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler.     H.ghly  Com- 

°D?c«^(Btou«T^W  J,  K.  Fowler.     Second,  G.  Hanks,  QuobweU 
Farm.  Malmoohnry,  WUta. 
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DvGXs  (Any  other  Ttrlety).— Plrtt,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Seeond,  J.  R. 
JeMop,  BcTerley  Boad,  Half. 

SWEKPSTAKESt 

Gahx  Cock.— First,  O.  Clements,  Birmiogham.  Seeond,  J.  B.  Chune, 
Coalbrookdfile.  ,  .       .  ^ 

Gams  Bamtam  Cock.— Prlxe,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  near 
Biggleswade. 

PiOKOKS.— Poto^r<  (Any  Age  or  Colonr),— First,  H.  Yardley,  Birming- 
ham. Second,  F.  Else,  Bavswater,  London.  Commended,  E.  M.  Pierce, 
the  Castle,  Taunton.  CarWer*.— First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Almond 
Jhtmblers.—tinl,  F.  Else.  Second.  T.  D.  Walker,  Holyake,  Cheshlra 
Mottled  or  other  Tumblers.— PriM,  H.  'Tardier.  Baldt  or  Beards.— 
Friat,  J.  W.  Edge.  Owls  (SiWer  or  Blue).— Priae,  M.  E.  Jobbllng,  Barras 
Bridge,  Newoastle-upon-Tyne  Owls  (Any  other  Colour).— Prize,  F.  R. 
Else.  Barbs  (Any  Colour).— First,  F.  G.  Steyens,  Azminster.  Devonihire. 
Second,  T.  D.  Walker,  Holyake,  Cheshire.  Fantails  (White).— Priae,  H. 
Tardley.  Fantails  (Any  other  Colour).— Priae,  J.  W.  Hdge.  Nuns  (Aur 
Colour).— First,  F.  Else.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  JVawpettfr*.— Priae,  H. 
Yardley.  Tur*!/*.- Rrst,  F.  O.  Scetcns.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Jacobtns. 
—First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  J2m«<«.- First,  E.  Pigew, 
Ijmpatone,  near  Exeter.  Secord,  F.  O.  SteTens.  Antwerps.^Vrat,  H. 
Yardley.    For  any  New  or  Deserving  Fariety.— Priae,  H.  Yardley. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Baily  were  the  Judges. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  DEVON.— No.  XIX. 

FOUL  BBOOD. 

After  racking  my  brain  to  the  nttermost  to  divine  the 
canse  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  my  apiary,  as  described 
in  my  last  communication,  and  taxing  my  ingenuity  in  vain 
to  discover  a  remedy,  it  at  length  occunred  to  me  that  all 
this  mischief  mieht  possibly  arise  £rom  that  fatal  scourge  of 
continental  a^d  American  apiaries  denominated  "  foul 
brood."  On  referring  to  bee-books  in  which  this  disease  is 
mentioned,  I  became  convinced  that  my  conjecture  was 
correct,  and  that  I  had  a  no  less  formidable  enemy  to  contend 
with.  This,  then,  accounted  for  all  my  difficulties ;  and  as  a 
disease  when  known  is  said  to  be  half  cured,  I  was  at  any 
rate  relieved  from  uncertainty,  and  had  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  others  to  guide  me  to  a  remedy.  It  may 
probably  appear  to  many  not  a  little  singular  that  this  ex- 

Slanation  did  not  occur  to  me  before,  and  on  looking  back  it 
oes  seem  rather  surprising  that  I  should  not  have  made 
the  discovery  earlier.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I 
had  never  before  to  my  knowledge  met  with  a  case  in  any 
respect  similar,  and  that  although  I  had  Jferused  both 
German  and  American  descriptions  of  the  malady,  they  had 
appeared  to  me  to  relate  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  un- 
known in  this  country,  and  had  almost  entirely  faded  from 
my  recollection,  as  referring  to  matters  with  which  I  was 
^    never  likely  to  have  any  concern. 

There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual  £act. 
My  colonies  without  a  single  exception  were  the  victims 
of  this  fatal  pestilence,  and  all  must  speedily  perish  unless 
prompt  and  efficacious  remedies  were  resorted  to. 

After  reading  all  I  could  meet  with  on  the  subject,  in 
German,  American,  and  English  bee-books  (for  I  discovered 
that  the  disease  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bevan  and  other 
English  authors,  although  under  different  names),  I  at 
length  began  to  comprehend  the  matter,  and  understood 
also  at  the  same  time  by  what  means  all  my  stocks  had 
become  inoculated  by  the  fatal  virus.  Knowing  how  great 
an  assistance  it  is  to  bees  to  be  furnished  with  combs,  I  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  through  friends  in  various  localities  at  a 
distance,  empty  coml^  from  swarms  that  had  perished  of 
starvation ;  and  from  the  experience  which  I  have  recently 
bought  at  so  great  a  cost,  I  now  know  that  some  of  these 
had  belonged  to  bees  which  had  really  died  from  foul  brood, 
and  by  using  these  combs  in  various  hives  I  had  spread  the 
infection  throughout  my  apiary. 

Having,  thei^ore,  identified  the  disease,  and  traced  it  to 
its  source,  the  next  step  was  to  apply  a  remedy ;  and  here, 
for  the  better  understanding  of  my  after-proceedings,  I  may 
^ate  that  all  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  this  malady 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  adult  bees,  but  is  confined  to  the 
^^x>od.    The  hive  in  which  a  diseased  colony  has  been  domi- 

jiied,  as  also  their  combs  and  tiie  honey  they  contain,  are, 
**owever,  ci^mble  of  inoculating  a  healthy  stock,  and  for  this 

i^ason  bees  from  other  colonies  robbing  a  foul-breeding  one 
<nay  convey  the  infection  to  their  own  hives.  On  this 
aocouBt  all  m^  or^^rations  wore  oon<H]<iied  towards  evening, 

^Iv^vi    **^w*f.r«MWi     ■«     -ItA   Tir*ia)  pi^oMai         «FMl€    '^^IBlfnAl   papu- 


lation of  mankind,  the  marauding  spirit  among  bees  is  by 
no  means  so  active  as  during  the  forenoon,  aiKl  in  the  full 
glare  of  a  midday  sun. 

My  first  experiment  was  with  a  couple  of  pure  Itsliaa 
stocks  which  I  had  contrived  to  keep  tolerably  strong ;  and 
which  I  therefore  deemed  equal  to  frunishing  each  a  moderate 
artificial  swarm,  whilst  leaving  sufficient  bees  in  the  parent 
stock  to  hatch-out  what  healthy  brood  might  remain,  and 
possibly  also  to  raise  queens  therefrom.  Providing,  therefor^ 
a  clean  hive  furnished  with  what,  at  the  time,  I  consideared 
to  be  pure  comb,  I  first  ensconsedthe  queen  therein  (having 
temporarily  confined  her  in  a  small  cage  to  prevent  her 
being  lost  during  the  confiision),  and  taJdng  out  the  combs 
one  by  one,  brushed  every  bee  from  them  into  the  new 
domicUe.  AR  this  was  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible  in 
order  to  give  the  bees  littie  time  for  filling  themselves  with 
polluted  honey  from  their  old  hive,  and  in  a  few  mxnutes  they 
found  themselves  with  their  queen  in  a  strange  habitation 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  whilst  tiie  deserted 
hive  occupied  its  old  position.  There  it  received  such  bees  as 
were  absent  during  the  operation,  as  well  as  a  constant 
accession  of  numb^  during  the  next  few  days  from  bees 
returning  to  the  old  spot,  and  the  hatching-out  of  such 
young  ones  as  had  escaped  the  £Eital  infection ;  but  although 
many  royal  cells  were  formed  it  fiuled  to  raise  a  queen.  The 
result  was  also  a  failure  in  the  case  of  the  swarm  in  which 
the  disease  reappeared  as  soon  as  the  brood  was  snffidentiy 
advanced  to  admit  of  its  development,  and  whidi,  therefore, 
necessitated  the  repetition  of  tiie  operation  in  the  different 
and,  I  believe,  more  effectual  form  which  will  be  hereafter 
described.  This  unfortunate  result  may,  I  think,  be  at- 
tributed to  infection  lurking  in  some  of  the  oombs  with 
which  tiie  swarm  was  ftimished,  and  which  I  fiincy  mxust 
have  been  at  some  time  during  this  summer  in  one  of  my 
diseased  hives,  although  I  was  not  oog^nisant  of  the  fiwrt  at 
the  time  I  used  them. 

My  proceedings  with  the  second  colony  were  also  precisely 
similar  to  the  foregoing ;  but,  unlike  the  first,  i^spear  thus 
far  to  have  been  completely  sucoessfhl  in  conquering  the 
malady,  of  which  no  mrther  symptoms  have  manifested 
themselves,  but  in  this  case,  also,  the  bees  remaining  in  the 
old  hive  fisuled  to  raise  a  queen. 

The  next  move  was  of  a  somewhat  different  character, 
and  involved  a  trip  of  a  few  miles  into  the  oountiy,  which  I 
made  in  the  beginning  of  this  nK>nth  (Ji:dy),  and  there  I 
purchased  a  couple  of  swarms — a  first  and  second — ^both 
good  of  their  kind,  one  hive  being  filled  with  oomb  tolerably 
heavy  and  very  populous,  whilst  the  other  was  two-thirds 
full  and  contained  a  good  number  of  bees.  The  latter  X  tied 
up  in  a  doth  and  brought  home  at  once ;  but,  to  my  great 
mortification,  nearly  all  the  combs  fell  during  the  joozney, 
and  many  were  so  damaged  as  to  be  useless.  The  remaining 
combs  and  bees  were  transferred  to  a  dean  box  and  sapplied 
with  empty  combs.  Unfortunatdy,  like  those  before  men- 
tioned, they  could  not  have  been  pure,  fo&  tiie  disease  snb- 
sequentiy  showed  itself  in  two  combs ;  bat  these  having  been 
at  once  removed  it  has  not  again  appeared,  and  the  stock 
now  seems  perfectiy  healthy.  I  may  add  that  since  its 
sojourn  in  my  apiary  its  bladb  queen  has  been  deposed,  and 
has  made  an  involimtary  migration  to  St.  Austell,  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Cornwall,  where  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  of  her  weU-doing,  and  that  a  very  beaatiftd  yc&ow 
queen  from  one  of  my  own  hives  reigns  in  her  stead. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  took  a  second  excursion,  bargained 
for  another  prime  swarm,  and  drove  the  one  I  first  purchased 
into  a  box  furoished  with  empty  comb.  Placing  them  in 
their  accustomed  position,  and  leaving  them  to  make  the 
best  of  their  poverty-stricken  condition,  I  brought  home 
their  original  well-fumished  habitation,  and  having  CQiit> 
signed  it  to  a  warm  comer  in  the  kitdien  during  the  nic^t, 
proceeded  tiie  next  morning  to  cut  out  eveiy  comb  and  fit 
and  fix  them  into  finunes.  This  done,  one  fi&ed  vrith  bxood 
was  applied  to  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  artificial  swanns 
whose  formation  I  have  above  described,  whilst  the  otherr 
were  placed  in  a  dean  hive,  into  whidi  was  n^pidly  swept 
the  population  <^  a  logurian  stodc  whoae  InlMted  oooids 
were  drained  of  honey  and  consignedat  onoe  to  the  mettiiig- 
pot. 

The  next  day  I  repeated  this  prooeeding  with  tlM  other 
prime  swarn^  installing  the  bees  in  a  box  ftuQidied  oolj  wiO. 
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a  Jbir  pieces  of  emply  comb,  and  substituting  its  beautiM 
.  fUB  oombs  and  healthy  brood  in  a  clean  hive  for  the  polluted 
iOHilNi  of  a  Liguiian  stock. 

li  is  worUiy  of  remark  that  all  the  oombs  of  these  swarms, 
alttKmgb,  of  course,  quite  new  and  dean,  were  of  a  bright 
giold  c^our.  This  is  invariably  the  case  with  combs  fabri- 
cated in  the  district  a  few  miles  west  of  me,  and  must,  I 
imagine,  be  attributed  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  pasture, 
ainoe  my  own  bees  always  make  perfectly  white  combs. 
Being  thoroughly  fiuniliar  with  thi^  fact,  I  was  much  amused 
aome  time  ago  by  a  gentleman  in  this  county,  whose  bees 
kad  eTidently  perished  of  starvation,  fancying  they  had  l^een 
poisoned  beoftuse  their  combs  were  yellow,  and  forwarding  a 
pjeoe  to  one  of  your  contemporaries  with  the  view  of  having 
it  analysed! 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  these  two  last  operations  appear 
pei&ctly  successful.  The  Ligurian  queens  are  now  going 
ahflHul  in  their  wonted  fashion,  laying  both  worker  and 
drone  eggs  in  profusion,  whilst  the  cheerful  hum  of  their 
inde&tigable  sul^ects,  again  restored  to  hope  and  activity, 
diaooursee  sweet  music  to  the  ears  of— A  Devonshibs  Bbe- 


are  as  light-coloured  as  the  true  Ligurian  queen  ?  as  some 
I  had  from  a  Hermann's  queen  that  throws  beautiful  beesj 
were  dark  queens. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  "  Dxvokshibb  Bbb- 
KsxpxB,"  in  your  No.  120,  July  14th,  regarding  the  colour 
of  bees,  I  have  a  last-year*s  Ligurian  queen,  in  whose 
progeny  there  is  hardly  a  yellow-banded  bee,  and  J  therefore 
concluae  that  she  must  have  had  intercourse  with  a  common 
drone.  I  have  also  some  hybrid  queens  that  throw  many 
yellow-banded  ones,  and  some  queens  that  you  can  hardly 
see  a  yellow-banded  bee  in  the  whole  hive. — B.  B. 

[The  specimen  which  eccompanied  your  letter  is  called 
the  clouded-brindled  moth  (Xylophasia  hepatica),  and  is  not 
a  wax  moth.  The  scent  of  the  honey  was  probably  what 
attracted  it  to  the  hive's  mouth.  Piping  is  a  sign  tJiat  the 
stock  is  likely  to  swarm  again.  The  queens  sent  appear  as 
light  as  many  true  Ligurians;  but  these  latter  vary  so 
much  in  colour  that  no  dependance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 
The  only  test  we  know  is  the  colour  of  their  worker  offspring.] 


FAILURES  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 

As  a  bee-keeper  of  several  years'  experience,  I  have  not 
been  inattentive  to  modem  proceedings  in  regard  to  these 
interesting  creatures,  and  especially  the  so-called  scientific 
methods  of  management  from  time  to  time  recorded  in  your 
pages.  In  particular  I  looked  forward  with  some  expectation 
for  such  an  instructor  as  "A  Dsvonshibe  Bee-kxepeb," 
at  the  same  time  harbouring  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Nature 
was  equal  to  her  own  work,  and  that  bees  wanted  no  artificial 
help  in  swarming,  in  comb-building,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
theor  proceedings.  The  communication  of  "  A  Devonshire  ' 
Bxx-xisspxB,"  at  page  59,  leaves  me  no  cause  for  regret 
that  I  have  maintained  my  faith  in  the  simple,  cheap,  old- 
fiishioned  straw  hives,  undisturbed  with  perpetual  meddling 
hf  amateur  honey-makers  and  queen-improvers.  The  woefiu 
aocount  your  correspondent  gives  us  of  the  present  state  of 
his  scientific  apiary  induces  me  to  turn  with  satisfaction  to 
my  inexpensive  row  of  straw  hives,  giving  me  neither  trouble 
in  management  nor  anxiety  about  Sxe  hfuvest  in  due  season. 
My  little  favourites  seem  to  say  to  their  proprietor,  "  Let  us 
alone,  and  we  can  transact  our  own  affairs,  weather  per- 
mitting, and  thai  you  cannot  alter  by  any  of  your  new-£angled 
devices."  I  turn  with  confidence  to  the  words  of  one  of  our 
best  instructors,  Mr.  Golding: — "Let  my  readers  repel," 
.says  he,  "  the  quackery  which  would  have  them  believe  that 
it  was  the  kind  of  hive  which  commanded  the  honeyed  store : 
that  will  depend  on  the  season  and  the  locality."  And  to 
the  like  effect  writes  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  "  Bee-keeper's 
Manual:" — "The  most  that  can  be  done  with  permanent 
advantage  is  to  furnish  our  intelligent  little  workmen  with 
a  dwelling  convenient  in  its  form  and  management  for  the 
intended  purposes,  bearing  in  mind,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
these  are  best  consulted  by  attention  to  simplicity  in  its 
•details." — An  Old-fashionbd  Bee-masteb,  Fincklsy, 


CLOUDED-BRINDLED  MOTH-PIPING— 

COLOUE  OP  LIGURIAN  QUEENS. 

I  PICKED  the  enclosed  moth  up  at  the  mouth  of  my  ob- 
acrvatory-hive,  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  July,  and  fancy 
it  had  been  killed  in  trying  to  get  into  the  hive.  WiU 
you  say  if  it  is  the  wax  moth  ? 

The  same  day  I  had  a  second  swarm  frt>m  my  observatory- 

bive.    This  is  a  second  maiden  swarm  from  a  first  swarm 

on  the  14th  of  June,  and  a  hybrid  queen,  which  makes  six 

qaeens  from  this  first  swarm,  besides  filling  the  hive  and 

a  glass  with  honeycomb  and  grab ;  but  on  my  return  home 

.  ia  the  evening,  and  looking  into  the  hive,  I  found  all  the 

^,1beee  had  gone  back,  and  the  largest  queen,  I  enclose,  on  the 

^IJBghting-board  nearly  dead,  and  this  morning  the  small  one 

thrown  out.    Will  you  say  if  she  is  likely  to  swarm 

after  this  ?   as  last  evening  I  heard  piping  going  on, 

^  therefore,  suppose  the  queen  thrown  out  last  evening 

have  been  tMs  queen.    WiU  you  ^y  if  these  queens 


STUPIFYING  BY  CHLOEOFOEM-BEE-SEASON 

IN  lEELAND. 

Will  you  point  out  the  best  manner  of  using  chloroform, 
so  as  to  stupify  bees  without  killing  them,  while  taking 
their  honey  ?  This  being  an  unusually  good  year  for  bees^ 
the  information  would  be  valuable  to  many. 

In  your  Number  of  the  14th  inst.  I  see  that  in  England 
it  has  been  a  bad  season  for  bees.  In  Ireland,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  a  singularly  good  one.  For  many  years  I 
have  had  no  honey ;  and  this  week  I  have  already  taken  a 
hive  containing  from  3  to  4  stone  of  virgin  honey,  and  I 
have  several  o&er  hives  nearly  fit  to  take. — ^A  Constant 

SXTBSCRIBEB. 

[The  following  directions  for  using  chloroform  we  extract 
from  pages  27  and  28  of  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Payne's  "  Bee-keeping,"  just  published  at  our  office : — 

"  The  necessary  dose  is  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  poured  into  a  piece  of  rag  doubled  twice,  and 
placed  on  the  floor-board  of  the  hive,  which  must  be  lifted 
up  for  the  purpose,  the  entrance-hole  being  carefully  secured. 
In  about  t^o  minutes  and  a  half  there  will  be  a  loud  hum- 
ming, which  lasts  about  one  minute,  when  all  is  quiet.  Let 
the  hive  remain  in  this  state  for  six  or  seven  minutes  longer, 
making  altogether  about  ten  minutes.  Bemove  the  Mve, 
and  you  will  find  the  greater  part  of  the  bees  lying  sense- 
less on  the  board.  There  will  stlU  be  a  few  clinging  between 
the  combs,  some  of  which  may  be  brushed  out  with  a  feather. 
They  return  to  animation  in  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour 
after  the  operation.    The  expense  is  3d.  per  hive. 

"  This  plan,  unlike  the  usual  mode  of  brimstoning,  and 
the  more  modern  plan  of  fumigation  by  f\ingus  or  puff-baU, 
is  easily  carried  into  operation,  and  the  flavour  of  the  honey 
is  not  iigured  by  the  fumes;  but  it  is  said  to  be  highly 
iiyurious  to  the  bees."] 


WEDDING  FLIGHTS  OF  A  YOUNG  QUEEN. 

Although  I  have  seen  it  surmised  that  queens  have 
intercourse  with  more  than  one  drone,  yet  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  actually  having  observed  that  such  was  actually 
the  case. 

On  the  10th  of  July  on  returning  home  at  about  5  p.m., 
the  queen  in  my  unicomb-hive  exhibited  evident  symptoms 
of  impregnation,  and  at  about  seven  I  actuaUj  saw  her  rid 
herself  of  the  incumbrance.  On  the  11th  she  again  exhibited 
signs  of  fecundation,  and  on  the  14th  beg^n  to  lay.  From 
this  I  should  infer  that  a  queen  may  lay  both  perfectly  pure 
Italian  brood,  and  also  that  which  wUl  produce  half-bred 
bees ;  and  this  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  which  exists  between  individuals  in  the 
progeny  of  some  queens.  This  queen  is  remarkably  well 
coloured,  I  think  better  than  any  one  I  have  seen  yet.  The 
senior  princess  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  perceive  the 
slightest  trace  of  her  Italian  origin.  My  Italian  queens 
have  proved  amazingly  prolific,  far  beyond  anything  I  have 
witnessed  in  our  own  indigenous  species.    One  of  my  drones 


JOTTRNAL  OF  HOETICTrLTTrEE  AND  COTTAGE  GAEDENEE. 


[  Inij  »,  IStt 


lurtr  jear  eridoitl;  impiegoftted  one  of  the  queens  in  Lord 
Dartmouth's  nyitaey  at  Fatahull.  rs  she  breeds  &  good  many 
cleaily-marked  Italian  bees.  Patehull  is  about  two  nules  in 
a  direct  line  from  my  houee. — J.  E.  B. 

[This  obBBrvation  confirms 
whose  relation  of  a  similar  occ 
509  of  the"  edition  of  1841. 
bet  bat  have  never  succeeded 
be  glad  to  know  if  thut  queen 
even  for  a  Lignrian,  as  M.  Her 


correctuese  of  Hnber, 
nill  be  found  in  page 
hare  long  anspected  the 
dtneeeiDg  it.  We  shonld 
IB  out  unusually  prolific. 
:n  declareB  such,  to  be  the 


ITALIAN  BEES. 

HlTiMQ  liad  more  than  tiiree  years'  erperience  with  these 
bees,  I  send  yon  some  important  iacta  respectjjig  tbem 
irhidt  have  &llen  under  my  obaervatiou,  and  which  I  believe 
have  not  yet  been  given  to  the  pnblic. 

1.  The  queens  are  not  only  more  prolific,  aa  previous 
writers  have  remarked,  than  those  of  the  common  kind,  but 
aie  much  more  disposed  to  keep  their  brood  compactly  in 
Ote  combs.  An  Italian  colony  will  often  have  in  two  or 
three  combs  as  l&rge  a  eur&ce  of  brood  as  the  black  queens 
will  ordinarily  liave  in  four  or  five.  The  habit  of  squaring 
out  their  work  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  its  importance  will  be  readily  appre- 
ciated by  every  skilfol  bee-keeper. 

S.  The  Italian  bees,  when  forage  is  abundant,  are  far  less 
disposed  to  rob  than  the  black  bees. 

Ab  thia  iact  is  not  only  highly  important,  but  directly  con- 
trary to  the  common  opinion,  the  evidence  of  it  will  be  given 
somewhat  in  detail. 

Having   purchased,  last  summer,  a  number  of  stocks  of 
block  b^  in  moveable  comb-hives,  1  examined  them  when    , 
tie  ftnit  trees  were  in  blossom,  in  order  to  learn  the  con-    i 
dition  of  each  colony.    After  a  few  hours  spent  in  this  work, 
the  bees  would  follow  in  great  numbers  whenever  tliey  saw    | 
me  approach  a  hive  to  open  it.     I  was  very  much  surprised    i 
to  notice  that  nearly  ail  the  robbers  were  black  bees.     I    ! 
oaunot  be  mistaken  as  to  this  fact,  as  botli  myself  and  my 
son  epent  some  hours,  for  several  days,  in  examining  those    i 
hives.      Some  drone-combs  having  honey  in  them  were  ex-    i 
posed  to  tlie  bees,  ao  that  when  emptied  they  might  be  used    ' 
for  breeding  Italian  drones;  and  these   combs  were  soon 
covered  witE  black  bees,  very  few  Italians  alighting  npon    I 
them,  although   I   had  a  large  number  of  strong   Ttalian 
colonies.      This  year,  having  only   a  few  black  bees,  and    ' 
more  than  eighty  Italian  col^es  on  mv  premises,  nearly  all 
the  bees  that  attempt  to  rob  hives  when  they  axe  opened, 
or  to  light  upon  combs  containing  honey,  are  of  the  black 

I  have  pointed  out  these  fkcts  to  many  who  have  visited 
my  apiary,  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  when  forage  is 
abundant,  Italian  bees  are  so  eager  to  gather  honey  from 
the  blossoms,  that  they  have  very  bttle  inclination  to  secure 
it  from  other  sources.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  this  peculiarity  in  an  apiary  where  moveable 
comb-hives  are  need,  and  where  artificial  swarming,  and 
other  manipulations  which  require  the  hives  to  be  opened, 
are  practised. 

It  is  true  that  when  forage  is  scarce  the  Italian  bees  are 
aa  much  disposed  to  rob  as  the  black,  if  not  more  so ;  but 
the  assertion  that  they  cannot  be  kept  near  the  stocks  of 
black  bees  without  robbing  them  of  their  stores  is  errone- 
ous. Mr.  Qnimby,  who  has  had  excellent  oppoTtunities  for 
testing  this  point,  has  said  enough  to  convince  any  unpre- 
judiced bee-keeper  that  they  may  be  safely  kept  in  close 
proximity  to  common  bees,  and  my  own  experience  perfectly 
agrees  with  his. 

3.  The  Italian  bees  will  work  upon  the  second  crop  of  red 

Three  years  ago  I  had  twelve  swarms  of  black  bees  early 
<t)  June,  to  three  of  which  I  gave,  when  hiving  them,  Itabaa 
lueene.  The  hives  were  ttJerably  well  filled  with  comb«  by 
he  black  bees,  bnt  before  the  young  Italians  began  to 
father  stores,  the  honej-harveEt  wb«  nearly  over.  In  August 
he  stste  of  my  health  prevented  me  from  mining  any  ob- 
lervationB  :  but  a  member  of  my  family  noticed  tut  while 


vigorously,  the  other  nine  were  doing  very  little-  In  8«>- 
bember  I  found  that  the  Italians  bad  their  winter'a  siqii^, 
while  the  best  of  the  others  bad  only  a  few  pounds  cf  ht^tej, 
Uie  season  proving  one  of  the  worst  that  I  ever  knew* 
The  black  colonies  were  broken  up,  and  the  bees  added  t© 
other  stocks,  while  the  Italians  wintered  in  good  condition. 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  Italians  obtained  their  Augtut 
stores  from  the  second  crop  of  red  clover.  Last  August  I 
noticed  the  Italians  working  vigorously  on  the  red  clover, 
and  saw  very  few  black  bees  apim  it.  Mr.  C.  W.  Taylor,  irf 
Hulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  who  had  been  so  successful  in 
rearing  these  bees,  wrote  me  last  summer  that  hia  bees  weat 
filling  boxes  and  frames  with  honey  gathered  &om  red  clo- 
ver, while  the  black  bees  in  his  vicinity  were  doing  noUung. 
Other  persons  have  written  to  me  to  the  same  effect. 

In  regions  were  buckwheat  is  not  much  cultivated,  and 
where  full  forage  is  scarce,  this  peculiarity  of  the  Italian  beea 
will  in  someseaeons  make  the  difference  between  a  handBCHBe 
profit  and  a  severe  loss  in  bee-keeping. 

While  it  is  true  tliat  some  foreign  writers  have  asaerted 
that  these  bees  will  work  upon  the  red  clover,  I  hxre  not 
met  with  any  statement  that  they  scarcely  notice  the  flist 
crop,  but  confine  their  operations  almost  wholly  to  (be 
second  crop,  or  seed  clover,  which  blossoms  when  the  white 
clover  has  passed  out  of  bloom,  or  yields  little  if  any  honey. 

I  will  state,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  bee-keepers,  tliat 
the  three  Italian  colonies  before  mentioned  produced  me  the 
second  season  360  lbs.  of  honey,  and  one  large  awann. — 
(L.  L.  Lanosteoth,  in  American  Cuaatrj/  Oentleman.) 


OTJE  LETTER  BOX. 
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Thcf  (hoi 


a  in  eStcu  providtil  the  cUckt 
T  Ull  you  Ihe  rijimt  we  ihoolil 
d  b*  on  s  dry  ■Pot-  sad  tb«  hen 


■boold  besBdar 


omen  the  \M  Attt  tt 


miitin  iiioseTinn>oroviiBT(X«.l.— Both  the  Turkeri  end  tb« 
irniir«  eDtTerliii  fram  roap.  It  !•  probtUt  j«ar  Turkey  Bese  have 
•llowed  their  libcrly,  and  uvadnmdtteli'poBlUaboati  M  ti  lh*lr 
,  Ull  the}  h>T«  been  luir  periebed  IMB  damp  ud  daw.  Lot  Ih*  h«a 
ij  be  confined— ID  emptv  ehins  crate  la  a  capital  tUas  for  tba  p«r- 
Glie  Iba  ponlti  ittmuallBg  kni,  barley  atid  aatmaal  mixed  vtth 

Ip  in  wtiich  the  ben  la  e<nLfincd  be  maved  BTerr  d*;  ihM  there  ba  no 
ctioD  of  dirt.  GlTeiheTorkeviBaUr'ipllU.  Aatba  pallet*  are  om!; 
attached  they  will  ledrrer  If  tt»T  ara  mnored  ftom  tne  Infeetcd  ipoc, 
'ed  well  on  bread  and  ale.     In  botb  cute  ovphM'  la  Uu  watci  L>  as 

■*■  w  i  CocK'i  Foot  (  W.  C.  B.  E.  D.  A.).- 
on  Ihe  fool  of  >  Dorking  coch  la  Ibe  i      '- 

li,    Ifiqchbe  tbacuelhecurelBratT,  ai  thee , , .. 

e  reenltof  igtandllieiF^^of  tbebodj  It  hat  M  canr,  11 1«,  «•  tm, 
rable-  The  pmgreea  of  the  Balidj  may  be  arnated  by  heeplsff  Ika 
u  Dmcb  it  pol^la  on  Ihe  grun,  and  bf  bivlng  Tary  hiw  peiehea.  If 
iTelllng  BTliea  I^deh  icy  loieign  body  In  the  foot  an  opening  will,  of 

:n  Cira  (IF.  ff',!.— Tba  Rtd  Caps  are  a  breed  ol  fovli  pccoUai  to 
athlre.    Thay  are  alibi  to  lb*  Golden-ipancled  Bambualn,  bat  net 

Wag  their  p^ta,  nor  San  we  Iptah  ol  tbelr  laylDf  propacUee,  aa  «« 

imtriaina  Bin  IG  jirq/iir).~Ftil1liuttiietlsufortraiufanteg>tocla 

ncd  at  once.    We  do  not  k 
m  yon  could  obtain  the  requlrad  a* 

LONDON  MARKETS.— JpiT  27. 
rOUITBT. 

911  tell)  lla  lalg.    The  aapply  IncraaaH,  and  tiM  doai 
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I    BanKtauirrrngF  flamn. 


I*  Sib,  1U3,    Tho 


AUTUMN  PBOPAGATIOK  op  BEDDISG  PLANTS. 

HIS  is  a.  topic  whtek  has  so  often 
been  elnborately  treated  of  in 
tho  psges  of  thm  Jcramsl,  and 
one  about  iT)iich  it  may  be  con- 
sidered most  difficult   to    say 
auytiiinf;  to  better  purpose  than 
has  already  been  adranced  by 
icn  of  long  and  largo  oiperienco. 
lewouldbcindeeda  bold  and  yini- 
nmptuous   individual  who  would 
appose  tliAt  "by  anything  li^e  SU' 
>enoF  force  or  authority  ho  oouid 
let  anidc  all  or  anything  that  hna 
jeen  so  well  nrnl  fully  said.   There 
sannot   be   any  who   betiero   loss 
ban  I   in   a  gardening   Hercules 
vhowouldpresnmc  to  step  into  the 
;ide  of  gnrdening  nfikirs,   and  at- 
<Tnpt  to  guide  tdl  others  into  the 
xiurse  wfiiph  he  may  think  best, 
't   may,    however,   be   safely   ad- 
aitted  tliat  the  authoritative  say- 
og  that  "in  tho  multitude  of  uouq- 
KiUors  there  is  wisdom,"   in  pecu- 
iiiriy    applicablo    to    overy   department   of   gardenini;. 
Depend  upon  it,  men  of  aphcTcs  the  most  circumscribed 
may  be  an  well  abio  to  teach  and  suggest  on  some  par- 
tirular  U>\ne,   an   ata   those  who  hare  the  direction  of 
tpcntions  on  the  most  gigantic  scale;  and  we  have  etivh 
ID  nnich  to  learn   in  all  that  is  conipreli ended   in  that 
■ide  and  ever-widening  word— Garden isji,  tliat  it  ill 
Womes  any  to  hold  forth  with  tones  of  imperious  dog- 
Batisra  on  whatever  subject  lie  may  think  proiicr  to 
treat.      The  diversity  of  ways   and  liicaiis  with   which 
different  individuals  accomplish  residts  in  many  respects 
slUtc  ate  almost  as  different,  in  some  parts  of  their  de- 
tails at  least,  as  arc  the  individuals  tliemseU'es :  hence 
the  never- failing  interest  that  is  kept  up  on  the  subject 
of  gardening,  and  the  certainty  that   may  be  assumed 
iliBl,  however  different  the  dot'trincs  that  may  be  nd- 
Tanced  and  the  method  described,  tbcy  cannot  &il  to 
prove  of  service  to  a  few,  at  least,  of"^lhe  many  who 
peruse   these   pages,   even   if  from   circumslances   over 
which  Ihey  may  have  no  control  t Lev  may  not  be  able 
to  follow  out  the  ideas  and  practice  which  are  ftom  time 
to  time  brought  forward. 

I  therefore  cast  in  my  mite  into  the.  mighty  treasui^ 
■hich  has  already  been  formed  in  the  pages  of  this 
Jnnial  on  tho  Buoject  of  bedding  plant's,  and  hope  that 
■■  the  season  of  pnjpagation  is  close  at  hand,  some  tyro 
■^benefit  by  wnat  <ihall  be  briefly  advanced. 

U  we  could  bnt  fully  understand  the  means  by  which 
ttitnoit  important  results  arc  accomplished  in  the  great 
■watory  of  Mature,  it  would  invariably  be  fuund  that 
^  Beans  are  in  themselves  simple,  although,  like  all 
^JB  the  abstract,  marvellous.  And  so  I  think  it  is 
vvd  to  be  in  gardttuing :  tho  simpler  the  means,  in 
Bfc  m— Tu.  v..  New  Eciib. 


most  cases  the  greater  and  moro  "altsfactory  the  rfsult* 
a  good  many  years  I  have  made  it  a  ]ioint  for  attliin- 
t  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  flowcr-^rden  plfents 
by  tho  simplest  possible  moans  ron9if!tent  with  thwjwo- 
durtion  of  a  iirst-rate  article.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  the- 
many  resorts  and  makeshifts  which  might  bo  callal  into 
leration,  and  whiel),  after  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
at  sort  of  thing,  I  havo  come  to  regard  as  most  uusa' 
tisfnctory  and  the  most  expensive  by  far  in  tho'  end: 
Here  as  in  everything  else,  depend  upon  it.  what  i«  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ;  anu  in  llowor-gnrdening 
attempted  in  numerous  instances  at  the  present  time, 
would  oo  a  wise  and  satisfactory  proeeditre  if  the  uro» 
of  flower  gardens  were  much  roduoed  and  the  reiiiaind«r 
better  executed.  This  would  be  a  great  step  towards 
rendering  (lower-garden in g  what  it  might  be — orie  of  the 
most  delightful  departments  of  a  gnnlener's  duties,  in- 
stead of  that  which  heaps  upon  him  an  untold  amount  of 
drudgery.  It  would,  morwjvor,  cover  the  present  stylo  of 
flower-gardening  from  the  many  objections  whicli  somo 
raise  against  it.  That  the  seaiion  of  ftiU  bcanty  could 
be  nearly  doubled  in  duration  by  moans  of  differently 
managing  tlie  plants  now  in  use  is  n  fact  whieli  has  been 
fully  proved ;  and  tliis,  too,  without  moro  labour — l^ 
sim^ily  rediu.'in^r  tho  area  to  be  planted,  and  wliieh  is 
pertcctly  uonsisteiil  tvilh  uu  enhanced  degree  of  pleasurv 
and  enjoyment ;  for  it  Is  a  fact  licyond  all  ilispiito  that 
a  few  beds  may  be  made  far  more  esi|ni«ito  and  I'd'eetivo 
ttian  ten  times  tlieir  numl>cr  as  we  soinetimex  meet  with 

And  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  a<iyanfftgcs  that 
would  be  gaiueil  by  a  different  mode  of  procediiro.  It 
would  relieve  hotiiim>'es  which  have  been  erected  ci- 

Spes*ly  for  other  purposes  from  being  turned  into  Pan- 
ora's  boxes.  After  having  had  a  long  spell  at  turning 
out  tliousnml.4  of  plants  from  foil* iiig- houses  and  harden- 
ing tlicui  oil'  by  almost  every  means  tliat  could  be  dcvise<l  ;i 
and  on  the  oilier  hand,  atler  the  e\)H'i'it-uci<  of  a  better. 
ordered  state  of  alliiirs.  the  fact  has  fiu'ced  itself  upon 
nie  most  couviiu'ingiy,  that  the  nuikeshift  system  is  liy 
far  the  most  exiiMisivc,  fifty  {ler  cent,  more  laborious, 
and  etjually  more  unsatisfactory  in  results,  than  when 
erection.')  are  afl'urdeil  for  the  purpoKc.  In  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unl'rtiitftil 
mental  and  IwKiily  wear  nnd  tear,  iniahaps,  anri  disap- 
pointments, and  to  a  gP'at  i-xteiit  ubnrtire  resnlts,  when 
tliat  which  is  aimed  nl  is  altogether  out  of  profOHiun  to 
the  means  at  rmninand.  And  in  flower-gardening,  as 
now  practised,  gardener!:  themselves  have  plunged  head- 
long without  aile(|uu(e  means  into  an  amount  of  labour, 
from  wliith  in  many  cases  they  would  be  glad  to  retreat ; 
and  allcr  all,  ibe  splendour  of  the  parterre  is  only  of 
two  or  three  inoiit lis  duration,  while  it  might  be  rxteiided 
to  nearly  doiiblti  ilinr  p(>riud,  if  the  luenns  and  extent 
were  more  in  charnvler  and  projKnlion.  If  ever  (lower- 
gardening  is  lo  he  1-nised  many  steps  alK>vo  iti  presunU 
level  somecoursc  t<f  lliisfHutmust  be  insisted  on,  an  well' 
as  some  alteration  of  I  lie  general  priiicijiles  now  observed 
both  in  the  chamcter  and  urraiigement  of  the  plants. 
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In  the  autumiL  propagation  of  all  flower-garden  plants* 
excepting  Geranimns  and  Calceolarias^  the  <KJect  is  simply 
to  prepare  enongh  of  stock  from  which  to  propagate  in  early 
spring  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
place.  Spring-struck  plants^  as  is  well  known,  are  much  to 
be  preferred  to  those  struck  in  autumn  and  winter;  and 
the  labour  connected  with  such  numbers  is  confined  in  the 
one  case  to  weeks,  while  in  the  other  it  is  spread  over 
months. 

Looking  at  cuttings,  let  us  say  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes, 
Alyssum,  &c.,  before  they  are  taken  from  the  parent  plants, 
there  we  find  them  in  aU  the  health  and  vigour  attunable 
in  a  rich  soil  and  under  the  infiuenoe  of  fSl  sun  and  air. 
The  end  to  be  attained  is  not  simply  how  to  g^t  these 
rooted  and  established  as  independent  plants :  "Uiis  could 
be  effected  in  many  ways.  But  the  question  is  how  to  effect 
it  in  the  easiest,  soonest,  and  most  convenient  way,  and  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  debility  entailed  on  the  plants  in 
the  process;  and  after  they  are  &us  rooted,  how  best  to 
treat  and  dispose  of  them  so  that  they  can  be  wintered  in 
the  greatest  health  and  robustness  possible. 

After  having  tried  a  good  many  methods  of  preparing  a 
stock  that  is  at  the  same  time  healthy  and  numerous  enough 
to  enable  short  work  to  be  made  of  the  spring  propagation, 
I  have  found  something  like  the  following  order  of  things 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  course  IJiat  I  have  yet 
tried,  although  others  may  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  end 
by  different  routes. 

Early  in  August  about  a  foot  of  last  autumn's  tree  leaves 
are  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  cold  frame,  and  beat  fbrmly 
down.  Over  the  leaves  is  put  about  3  inches  of  soil,  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  loam>  leaf  mquld^  and  sand  well 
mixed  together.  This  is  beaten  firmly  down  with  the  back 
of  a  spade,  or  any  similar  appliance,  and  in  this  state  the 
frame  is  in  readiness  for  the  cuttings ;  the  required  number 
of  the  different  kinds  is  selected  from  l^e  margin  of  the  beds, 
or  from  wherever  they  can  be  most  readily  had.  There  is 
not  much  ceremony  about  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
Verbena  cuttings,  only  that  they  are  short,  stubby,  fr^sh 
cuttings  that  have  not  yielded  blooms,  and  that  the  leaves 
are  removed  from  the  bottom  joint  to  prevent  damping. 
They  are  made,  dibbed  into  the  firame,  and  watered  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  so  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  <froop 
and  get  iniured  by  being  dried  up.  When  the  necessary 
number  is  in  they  receive  water  through  a  very  fine  rose  suffi- 
oient  to  moisten  the  3  inches  of  soiL  The  firame  is  closely 
shut  down,  and  rather  thickly  shaded  during  sunshine.  In 
fact,  everything  is  done  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible. 
If  the  evenings  are  calm  the  lights  may  be  entirely  drawn  off 
for  a  few  hours,  and  when  put  on  for  the  night  air  is  left  on. 
In  the  morning,  if  the  day  is  likely  to  be  hot,  they  are  dewed 
over  through  a  very  fine  rose  or  syringe.  Under  such  treat- 
ment they  root  with  little  trouble  and  without  nuLlHwg  much 
growth  at  the  top— at  least,  as  compared  with  similar  cut- 
tings struck  later  in  the  season  in  warmer  quarters.  The 
olgect  is  to  get  roots  formed  with  as  little  heat  and  stagnant 
atmosphere  about  the  cuttings  as  possible,  and  so  prevent 
their  being  drawn  and  weakly. 

When  they  have  made  roots  about  an  inch  long  they  are 
pricked-off  into  round  earthenware  pans,  14  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  7  inches  deep.  The  pans  are  prepared  by  placing 
a  thin  layer  of  rather  finely-broken  crocks  over  the  bottom, 
then  a  layer  of  old  mushroom-bed  dung,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  horse-droppings,  and  they  are  filled  up  with  a  good 
substantial  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  a  rather 
sandy  loam  and  the  same  sort  of  dung  already  named,  with 
a  very  slight  addition  of  sand.  About  thirty  plants  of  such 
as  Verbenas  and  Alyssum  are  put  into  each  pan,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  pricked-off  they  are  fully  exposed 
to  all  weathers  except  heavy  rains.  By  housing  time  you 
might  shear  armfuls  of  fine  healthy  cuttingsTfrom  them, 
rhey  are,  of  course,  repeatedly  stopped,  and  kept  free  from 
bloom-buds  as  they  grow,  and  carefully  attended  to  with 
rater.  We  make  up  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  pans  of 
i^erbenas  in  this  way ;  and  they  are  wintered  in  any  cool, 
-^'  dry  place,  and  kept  moderately  moist  at  the  root ;  and 
jven  with  such  varieties  as  Purple  King,  which  is  largely 
•^wn,  mildew  rarely  makes  its  appearance. 
In  spring  -^i^^ost  any  amoimt  of  cuttings  can  be  had  from 


Verbenas  alone  in  a  very  short  time,  and  three  times  the 
quantity  could  have  been  struck  if  needed.  As  compared  with 
plans  tiiat  I  have  formerly  adopted,  and  which  used  to  be 
in  vog^e,  this  is  found  to  be  attended  with  far  less  labolv 
and  much  betteif  results. 

In  the  case  of  Geraniums  the  middle  of  August  is  con- 
sidered a  good  time  to  make  a  commencement  (except  in 
the  case  of  Golden  Chain,  which  is  always  surest  if  in  a 
fortnight  earlier) ;  and  if  all  can  be  put  in  by  the  middle  of 
September  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  later  attempts. 
After  trying  a  good  many  ways  in  striking  aU  the  different 
varieties  of  variegated  Goraniums  I  prefer  striking  them 
and  wintering  them  in  eight-inch  pots.  They  are  not  very 
heavily  but  carefrdly  crocked.  Over  the  crocks  is  placed  a 
layer  of  mushroom-dung ;  and  the  pot  is  fiilled  to  within 
3  inches  of  the  brim  with  one  part  loam  and  one  part  leaf 
mould,  and  is  then  filled  up  with  the  same  solL  after  miring 
another  part  of  coarse  pit  sand  with  it.  The  number  of 
cuttings  put  into  each  pot  varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  according  to  the  size  of  the  sorts.  Large  cuttings  are 
preferred  as  those  which  root  soonest,  are  least  likely  to 
damp-off,  and  make  the  finest  plants  in  spring.  These  are 
dibbed  into  the  pots  immediately  they  are  made,  watezed, 
and  placed  in  a  position  where  the  pots  will  stand  on  a  diy 
bottom,  and  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day  long,  with 
no  covering  at  any  time,  unless  it  be  to  throw  off  heavy 
and  continued  ndns.  Most  of  the  larger  leaves  are  removed 
in  making  the  cuttings,  but  in  no  case  are  they  dried  before 
being  put  into  the  cutting-pots,  never  being  able  to  disoover 
what  was  gained  by  such  drying  except  mischieU  In  hot 
days,  when  water  may  not  be  needed  in  the  soil,  the  cut- 
tings  are  slightly  dewed  over  in  the  evening  when  the  sun 
has  left  them. 

I  have  found  that  cuttings  struck  and  wintered  in  pots 
of  the  size  recommended  keep  much  better,  and  are  more 
conveniently  managed,  than  when  put  into  either  smaller 
or  larger  sizes  or  into  boxes.  The  advantage  over  boxes 
I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the  better  dramage  aecured, 
and  the  more  tree  play  of  air  and  light  among  the  plants 
when  in  smaller  and  round  detachments.  The  earthenware 
has  also  a  little  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  whole  winter 
they  are  kept  very  dry,  and  in  spring  when  shaken  out  of 
the  soil  there  is  a  great  amount  of  irritability  al>oat  the 
whole  plant,  and  their  bunches  of  white  roots  axe  almost 
ready  to  take  up  the  very  sand  itselfl 

The  common  scarlet  varieties  are  struck  and  managed  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  have  been 
put  into  boxes  to  economise  spaoe»  But  firom  the  conviction 
that  they  do  so  much  better  in  pots  fewer  of  them  will  be 

Sut  into  boxes  in  friture,  but  will  be  managed  the  same  as 
etailed  in  the  case  of  the  variegated  sorts.  There  are  usnally 
struck  more  than  15,000  plants,  and  a  little  caloidation  wiU 
show  that  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  to  twenl^  in  an  eight- 
inch  pot  it  will  not  require  such  a  vast  space  to  winter 
them  in. 

I  will  not  at  present  enter  into  the  many  methods  which 
might  be  adopted  imder  various  circumstances,  but  have 
simply  g^ven  what — after  having  tried  various  ways^— I  have 
found  to  be  the  most  sure  and  satisflustory  mode  where  such 
means  as  are  necessary  are  at  command.       D.  Thoksok. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK  FLOWER  SHOW. 

FLORISTS*   FLOWXB8. 

In  commenting  generally  on  the  features  of  this  most 
excellent  Show  I  adverted  amongst  other  things  to  the 
Boses,  and  to  Mr.  Keynes*  especially.  Nowhere  this  season 
have  I  seen  such  flowers,  nor  indeed  do  I  ever  recoUeot 
seeing  such  a  box  as  his  of  100  blooms  was.  I  thought  on 
looking  at  them  that  they  must  have  been  grown  on  the 
Manetti  and  were  maiden  blooms,  a  condition  in  which  I 
know  marvellous  blooms  are  sometimes  produced;  but  on 
saying  so  to  him  I  was  assured  it  was  not  so>^ihat  they 
were  all  from  standards,  the  more  credit  then  is  doe  to 
him.  The  water-pot  must,  I  thhik,  have  been  well  used 
during  this  dry  season  to .  have  produced  such  flowers. 
Where  all  were  good  it  seems  needless  to  partioolAriae ;  l>at 
I  may  say  that  the  following  were  superb: — ^Dno  de  1^^*^^, 
and  M«».«nV*-  B'^^nhp^in      i^ese  ^wen  are,  I  am  p4p- 
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nuidedy  not  bo  extensively  known  as  they  ooght  to  be. 
WImii  I  saw  them  at  Messrs.  Frasers'  last  year  I  noted 
them  aa  amongst  the  best  of  the  then  new  ones,  and  the 
■agnlfloence  of  these  two  blooms  fully  justified  my  pre- 
ftraaoe.   Then  there  were  Gloire  de  Vitry ;  Madame  Boutin ; 
Jean  Bart ;  Praire  de  Terre  Noire,  with  more  stuff  in  it  than 
ever  I  have  seen;  Louise  de  Savoie  (Tea),  very  beautiful; 
Louis  XIV. ;   Charles  l<efebvre,  grand ;   Celine  Forestier ; 
Dnohoeso  d'Orleans ;  Gloire  de  Santenay,  equal  to  Senateur 
ViliB ;  Madame  Clemence  Joigneux,  I  do  not  regard  this 
floiwer  as  like  John  Hopper — ^it  is  more  open,  not  so  com- 
pact; Madame  Julie  Doran ;  La  BriUante ;  Alphonse  Da- 
nuudn,  yeiy  fine;  Mathurin  Begnier;  Pompre  d'Orleans; 
CMn&^al  Castellane;  Gloire  de  Bordeaux  (Tea),  this  Eose 
haa  this  year  come  very  dark  and  disappointed  growers — I 
fear  it  was  too  much  of  a  Gascon,  but  sometimes  I  have 
■oen  it  veiy  beautifld;  Prince  L^n;  Due  de  Cazes ;  Bob^ 
Fortune,  very  curious;   Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour,  most 
beantifiil ;  Catherine  Chullot ;  Olivier  Delhonmie,  beautiful ; 
Ii'EblouiBsante ;  Virginal,  a  lovely  bloom,  equalling  Made- 
XDoiaelle  Bonnaire  in  her  best  days;   Triomphe  de  I'Expo- 
■ition;  Monsieur  Joigneux;  Vicomte  Vigier;  Devoniensis; 
Senateur  Vaisse,  a  splendid  bloom ;  Lord  Raglan ;  Evdquo 
de  Nlmes,  as  only  Mr.  Keynes  can  grow  it;  Fraa9ois  Pre- 
mie;  Mademoiselle  Eugdnio  Verdier;  Madame  Furtado, 
fine,  pity  'tis  she  is  so  delicate ;   Madame  Charles  Wood, 
▼ery  fine;  Fran9ois  Lacharme;  Reynolds  Hole;  Professor 
Koch,  beautiful  shape ;  and  Madame  Charles  Crapelet.    In 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons*  were  Lord  Clyde,  very  fine;  Madame 
.  Charies  Wood;  Lord  Eaglan,  a  beautiful  scarlet;  Madame 
Boutin;  Ev^ue  de  Nimes;  Triomphe  de  Caen;  Cardinal 
Patriszi;  Gloire  de  Santenay ;  Christian  Puttner,  very  good ; 
La  Boule  d'Or,  very  fine;   La  Beine;   Madame  William 
PmI  ;    Madame  Charles  Crapelet ;   and  Senateur  Vaisse. 
Mr.  W.  Paul  had  in  his  collection,  which^obtained  the  third 
prise.  Beauty  of  Wsltham ;  Eugene  Appert ;  Louise  Mag- 
nan  ;    Souvenir  d'Elise  (Tea),   very  fine ;   Boug^re  (Tea) ; 
Senateur  Vaisse ;  and  Emile  Dulac. 

In  the  Class  for  50,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  Keynes 
was  again  first.  The  most  noticeable  of  his  blooms  were 
Olivier  Delhomme,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Praire  de  Terre  Noire, 
Celine  Forestier,  Virginal,  Triomphe  de  Bennes,  Clement 
Marot,  L'Eblouissante,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Gloire  de  Bordeaux, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Verdier,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  and  Gloire  de  San- 
tenay. In  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons*  collection,  which  obtained 
second  prize,  there  were  fine  blooms  of  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Eugene  Appert,  Lord  Clyde  (which  promises  to  be  a  most 
useful  flower).  Prince  Leon,  Baronne  de  Noirmont,  Pauline 
Lanzezeur,  Louis  XIV.,  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Com- 
tesse  C^cile  de  Chabrillant,  and  Madame  Furtado.  Mr. 
Francis  was  third,  and  had  fine  blooms  of  Due  de  Cazes, 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Vidot, 
Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Lord  Baglan,  Duchesse  d'Or- 
leans, Triomphe  de  Rennes,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  dark  Roses  we  have. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  Amateurs  did  not  come  out  in 
very  full  force;  Mr.  Coip,  of  Milford,  being  first  in  both  classes, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  second.  Amongst  the 
flowers  of  the  former  gentleman  I  noticed  SenateurVaisse, 
O^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Acidalie,  and  Souvenir  de  Comte  Ca- 
vour; and  amongst  Mr.  Peny*s,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant, 
Sena.teur  Vaisse,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Gloire  de  Dgon ; 
^*  "^  truth,  after  looking  at  the  splendid  flowers  in  the 
Nurserymen's  Class,  one's  eye  became  dissatisfied  with,  no 
demerit  to  them,  the  inferior  blooms  of  the  Amateurs. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  exhibited  some  fine  Pelargoniums, 
taking  into  account  especially  the  time  at  which  they  were 
odiibited.  They  were  compact  plants  and  of  newer  kinds 
Oen  we  see  ordinarily  at  the  earlier  shows,  comprising 
l^llo,  Begina  Formosa^  Roeine  Margottin,  Lord  Clyde, 
Tyooon,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Conflagration.  He  had,  also, 
tanos|Jendid  stands  of  Carnations  amf  Piootees,  which  justly 
«Bpifted  the  admiration  of  all  the  visitors,  who  might  well 
wonder  that  no  better  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
.noil  lonely  flowers.  Amongst  Rcotees  I  noticed  espedally 
Miedling  purple.  Flower  of  the  Day,  Maid  of  CliffconTcSL 
lli^  Northern  Star,  and  Garibaldi;  while  amongst  Carw 
Wt^kma,  Samuel  M<»eton,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Flondliiig  128^ 
lAonTs  Owdandp  Florenoe  Nightingale^  Fanny  Qaideiier, 


Squire  M^ynell,  Confederate,  Splendour,  and  W.  Chapman 
were  conspicdously  fine,  although  I  may  say  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  select  where  aiU  were  excellent. 

In  Hollyhocks,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  of  Stan- 
stead  Park,  sent  some  magnificent  blooms.  Amongst  them 
were  fine  blooms  of  George  Keith,  Stanstead  Riv^  Exoel- 
sior.  In  Memoriam,  Lady  Dacres,  Purple  Prince,  Walden 
Masterpiece,  Mrs.  F.  Mackenzie,  and  Samba 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  another  collection,  the  best  of 
which  were  Morning  Star,  Illuminator,  and  General  Havelook. 

There  were  also  some  fine  stands  of  Verbenas,  Mr.  Perry, 
of  Birmingham,  -  taking  first  prize  with  a  fine  collection, 
amongrst  which  were  Nemesis,  G^ant  des  Batailles,  Mag- 
nificus,  Foxhunter,  and  some  promising  seedlings. 

Dahlias,  too,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner;  and 
some  stands  of  Pansies,  although  the  season  of  the  year  was 
too  far  advanced  for  them,  by  Downie  &  Co^  and  other 
growers ;  but  no  one,  I  think,  could  fail  to  see  how  much 
of  attraction  had  been  added  to  the  Exhibition  by  the 
many  fine  stands  of  florists*  flowers,  and  the  miscellaneous 
objects  sent  in.  I  have  fdready  alluded  to  Mr.  Cutbush's 
table  decorations.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson's  hanging-baskets 
were  also  excellent.  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  too,  had 
some  very  pretty  stands,  arranged  with  Caladiums  and  other 
plants  beneath  them  growing  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  I  have 
been  surprised  to  see  Cow  wdlthey  thrive,  and  for  how  long 
a  time  too  in  such  situations.  Altogether  there  was  enough 
to  satisfy  all  comers ;  and  if  the  rature  of  the  Alexandra 
Park  Company  is  to  be  measured  by  its  opening,  it  has  a 
long  career  of  success  before  it.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that 
notwithstanding  the  unlooked-for  pressure  laid  upon  him, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  enabled  to  evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos, 
so  that  when  the  Show  opened  lio  one  would  have  believed 
what  it  had  been  so  short  a  time  previously,  and  he,  more- 
over, managed  to  do  it  all  with  extreme  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  all  concerned. — D.,  Deal* 


BOILERS. 
(Concluded  from  page  62.) 

By  the  points  advocated  in  my  last  communication  I  will 
test  a  few  of  the  boilers  now  in  use. 

Saddle  Boilkb. — It  exposes  a  large  surface  to  the  direct, 
but  an  inconsiderable  amount  to  the  indirect,  action  of  the 
fire;  holds  a  large  body  of  water;  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  nor  to  be  soon  worn  out;  being  wider  at  top  than 
bottom,  the  circulation  is  sluggish ;  and  even  the  fines  re- 
quire frequent  cleaning  out,  or  it  heats  more  slowly  than 
usual.  It  cannot  be  repaired,  but  it  seldom  needs  repair; 
it  heats  slowly ;  is  the  easiest  managed  of  all  boilers ;  bums 
coal  well,  and  when  the  draught  is  good,  coke  also ;  requires 
frequent  attention ;  is  difficult  to  reg^ulate,  and  for  the  most 
part  incapable  of  being  cleaned  out,  but  that,  of  course, 
could  soon  be  rectified.  A  saddle  boiler  costing  £20  exposes 
about  25  feet  of  surflEU^  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire^  and 
about  the  same  quantity  indirectly.  Now  this  surface  mea- 
sured by  an  engineer's  standard — a  foot  of  exposed  surface 
will  heat  to  212**  26  gallons  of  water — shows  the  heating 
powers  to  be  50  X  25  =  1250  gallons,  or,  with  the  water  in 
boiler,  500  feet  of  four-inch  pipe ;  but  the  boUer  in  practice 
will  heat  more  than  the  calculated  amount  of  piping.  I 
would  not  adopt  such  a  mode  of  calculating,  for  much 
depends  on  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  material  giving 
the  heat.  Coke  when  burning  is  nearly  as  hot  again  as 
slack  coal  undergoing  the  same  changes.  I  consider  20  feet 
of  surface  directly  exposed  will  heat  more  water  than  100  feet 
of  surfiEbce  indirectly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  or, 
in  other  words,  1  foot  of  direct  surface  to  heat  50  esllons 
of  water,  and  1  foot  of  indirect  to  heat  10  gallons  only,  and 
if  we  adopt  that  mode  of  calculation  a  ready  estimate  is 
afforded  of  the  heating  powers  of  a  boiler. 

In  my  opinion  the  fire  ought  to  heat  the  lowest  part  <^  a 
boiler  first ;  but  if  the  fire  strikes  or  heats  the  lowest  parts, 
and  the  return-pipe  comes  perpendicularly  (except  a  short 
bend),  into  the  boiler,  the  heated  water  may  rise  up  it 
instead  of  paiwiing  through  the  boiler  to  the  fiow-pipe,  and 
should  that  take  place  ^e  water  cannot  fiow  freely.  In  a 
saddle  boiler  iMu  ia  prevented,  for  the  greatest  heat  is  at 
the  upper  part  d  tlie  saddle,  lo  that  if  the  water  becomes 
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heated  at  all  it  muiit  pass  into  the  piped  soon,  or  before  the 
water  in  the  boiler  attains  any  grtfat  he«t. 

Saddle  boilers  consume  as  much  fuel  as  most,  and  heat  a 
compatrativelj  small  amount  of  piping ;  and  the  chief  merit 
they  have  appears  to  bo  that  they  will  stand  any  amount 
of  abuse,  and  are  not  often  out  of  order.  There  are  boilers 
that  will  do  double  the  woi4c  of  a  saddle  boiler  with  the 
same  quantity  of  fiiel,  and  the  yorious  modifications  of  a 
saddle  boiler  ai-o  as  ineffective  as  the  original.  To  notice 
oil  of  them  woiQd  toko  up  more  space  than  the  boilers 
themseLves,  and  that  is  not  little,  and  yet  yield  no  prac- 
tical matter. 

Of  HoBizoNTAii  BoiLEBS,  Thomsou's  retort  is  one  of  the 
best ;  Monro's  cannon  being  a  modification  of  the  retort 
principle.  The  former  is  not  so  complicated  as  the  latter, 
therei'ore  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  retort  ex- 
poses double  the  surface  that  a  saddle  boiler  does  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  holds  little  water,  heats  quickly,  consumes 
any  kind  of  fuel,  and  requires  but  little  attention.  The 
cannon  boiler  is  equally  good,  only  being  more  complicated 
it  is  more  liable  to  get  out  of  rejMur ;  but  then  its  compli- 
cation is  an  advantage,  for  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
replace  a  port  than  the  whole  of  a  boiler.  A  leaky  joint  is 
toon  stopi)€d,  but  who  can  stop  up  a  crock  in  a  dimisy  mons- 
trosity cast  in  one  piece  ?  I  consider  complication  so  far  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  drawback.  * 

"With  a  boiler  of  many  parts  there  may  bo  defects.  I 
admit  there  arc,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one 
part  is  not  in  unison  with  its  neighbouring  jMurts — a  flaw 
or  a  defect  is  there  or  results ;  but  how  much  easier  is  it  to 
put  in  a  new  part  than  remove  the  whole. 

Another  merit  of  a  horizontal  boiler  is  that  it  takes  less 
room  to  set,  and  can  be  used  in  many  places  where  an 
upright  boiler  could  not  be  fixed ;  yet,  what  with  the  soot 
or  dust,  the  heating  powers  are  considerably  reduced  and 
the  draught  is  usually  sluggish. 

I  T^ill  not  criticise  all  boilers,  for  some  of  them  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any 
serviceable  old  boiler  excelled  ite  contemporai-ies  at  some 
time.  A  good  thing  to-day  may  be  a  very  poor  affair  to- 
morrow, and  a  good  boiler  now  may  be  a  very  bad  one  in 
the  next  generation. 

Upbioht  TuBUiiAB  BoTLEBS  owc  their  origin  to  Mr.  J. 
Weeks.  I  cannot  see  any  great  difference  between  the 
upright  boilers  of  the  various  makers,  and  I  would  just  as 
0oon  have  one  as  another.  Ormson's  is  a  deviation  firom 
that  of  Weeks,  and  is  said  to  expose  no  joint  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  fire.  There  may  be  merit  in  that ;  but  ex- 
perience tells  me  that  a  joint  will  not  leak  an  hour  sooner 
by  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  than  when  not 
izposed. 

One  principle  prevails  in  all  tubular  boilers,  and  the  only 
difference  I  can  see  in  them  is  more  technical  than  important. 
Weeks*  improved  tubular  boiler  is  as  good  as  any,  though 
I  am  a  little  partial  to  Clarke's  upright  with  the  water- 
jacket  at  the  bottom,  wliich  I  consider  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Boiler  f^imaoes  heat  too  much  brickwork ;  but  if 
the  water-jacket  were  made  to  enclose  or  confine  the  fire 
the  entire  length  of  the  boiler,  only  allowing  a  flue-hole  at 
the  top,  or  two  flue-holes  if  the  boiler  were  large,  and  then 
bringing  the  flue  round  the  water-jacket  on  the  outside,  I 
think  very  little  heat  indeed  would  be  lost;  but,  as  it  is, 
ftilly  one-half  the  heat  is  lost  in  the  brickwork  and  in  the 

Everj'body  is  ncquointod  with  a  tubular  boiler,  therefore 
I  need  not  describe  one ;  but  I  will  treat  of  Weeks*  improved 
as  being  the  one  with  which  I  am  practically  most  acquainted. 
Having  the  size  No.  4,  costing  j£20,  in  use,  I  have  experience 
of  its  working. 

Weeks'  improved  }x)iler  has  one  four-inch  flow  and  two 
"our-inch  return  pipes,  or  apertures  for  pipes.  The  retum- 
^ipes  do  not  pass  through  any  hot  brickwork,  therefore  the 
rater  comes  into  the  grate-bars,  which  are  hollow,  and  placed, 
of  course,  horizontaUy.  At  each  end  of  the  grate-bars  is  a 
box-like  pipe  to  which  the  pipes  of  the  grate  ore  oonneoted, 
lad  at  the  end  opposite  the  fumaoe-door,  whore  tho  retum- 

S'pes  enter  the  boiler,  is  a  six-inch  apeiture  throagh  which 
le  heated  water  from  the  ffrate-bars  passes  int^  the  upper 
part  of  the  boiler,  where  T*»ero  are  two  ozroukkr  rhig-l&e 
'M^f^^H-  *>^  n.  i««<r«^ow    iii«^t)o     .^fat^-  -A^/**  «.lie  lie<rt'«  of  *'^' 


fire  is  mainly  directed.  Into  these  circular  pipes  Toond 
pipes  axe  fixed,  and  connected  at  top  with  a  circular  basin, 
at  the  upper  side  of  which  the  flow-pipe  is  situated.  The 
boiler  proper  is  3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  with  the  grate- 
bars  -about  5  feet  hi^.  It  is  about  3  feet  wide  at  b^tom, 
and  tapers  to  about  2  feet  at  top.  The  grate-bam  with 
tho  end-jtmctions  ore  3  feet  6  inches  long,  and  they  ore 
placed  BO  that  the  side  pipes  ore  6  inches  higher  than 
the  centre  pipes  or  grate-bars. 

There  is  not  a  pod;  about  this  boiler  on  which  the  fliedoes 
not  play,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  ftill  heating 
power  <^  the  fire  is  employed  in  heating  the  water  it  cantaaas. 
Owing  to  the  parts  being  narrow  and  circular,  the  snr&ce 
exposed  is  large ;  for,  unlike  a  saddle  boiler  on  which  the 
fire  can  only  ad;  on  one  side  at  onoe,  in  a  tubular  one  oil  the 
surface  is  simultaneously  exposed.  Ilius  a  JB20  saddle  has 
only  some  25  feet  of  -directly  exposed  surface,  and  the  same 
of  indirect ;  but  Weeks'  improved  £30  tubular  boiler  has, 
when  in  f^  going  order,  over  100  feet  of  directly  exposed 
surfaoe,  and  no  indirect  of  any  moment ;  but  at  times,  when 
the  grate-bars  are  covered  with  ash,  and  the  feeding  oavity 
full,  a  certain  amount  of  indirect  surfiice  presents  its^.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  allow  anything  for  the  under  side 
of  the  grate-bars,  though  boiler-makers  generaUy  indiide 
them  in  their  calculoUon.  I  consider  that  a  tubular  4x]«ler 
having  160  feet  of  exposed  surface  will  have  at  all  timen  on 
an  average— -making  ^owance  for  the  aocumulation'Of  aah  on 
the  grate  and  the  coke  in  the  feeding  cavity — 70  ^Bcrfcof 
direct  and  30  feet  of  indirect  surface  exposed  to  tke-AOtion 
of  the  fire,  and  this  gives  70  by  &0  =  3500  gallons  cf  boiling 
water,  to  which  we  add  the  30  feet  of  indirect  mmSace 
30 by  10  =  300^-3500  =  8800  gallons  of  water  as  thehenAing 
debilities  of  the  boiler.  But  this  is  more  by  50  gallons 
than  Messrs.  Weeks  calculate  their  boiler -to  heat.  WdU, 
but  one  of  my  neighbours  has  a  No.  3  boiler  of  Weeks' 
heating  800  feet  of  four-inch  pipe,  whereas  it  is  only  orilcn- 
lated  to  heat  600  feet.  The  boiler,  however,  in  severe 
weather  has  to  be  pushed,  and  tubulars  never  ought  to  be 
overworked.  Mine,  on  the  other  hand,  has  <mly  some 
1200  feet  of  piping  attached  to  it,  one-third  of  whidi  is 
l^-inch,  and  iJiis  enables  me  to  fire  easily  and  the  boiler  to 
pl&y  with  its  work. 

In  the  severest  weather  I  can  have  boiling  water  in  the 
pipes  in  an  hour  after  lighting  the  fire ;  and  now  I  can  run 
water  round  a  vinery  or  any  house  in  ten  minutes  by 
merely  turning  a  valve,  whereas  had  I  nothing  but  a  saddle 
boiler  the  fire  would  be  to  stoker  or  light,  and  if  bo£Ung 
water  were  had  in  a  couple  of  hours  I  should  think  myself 
well  off.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  dean  the  boiler  in  the 
morning,  or  rather  the  fomace,  and  feed  it.  This  takes  up 
about  ludf  an  hour,  for  I  like  to  leave  all  about  a  boUer  as 
tidy  as  a  well-swept  parlour,  and  not  have  ashes  in  a  eomer 
of  tibe  fire-hole,  and  coke  thrown  about  everywhere.  Hie 
draught  is  Idl  open  until  the  houses  are  attended  to,  or  say 
half  an  hour,  and  then  closed  entirely,  and  no  one  can  find 
the  flue  more  than  warm  after  that;  but  the  fixe  bmvis, 
keeps  the  pipes  hot  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  fire  is  made  up  for  the  night,  occupying  about  ten 
minutes,  and  I  rarely  see  it  again  until  morning  in  mild 
weather.  But  in  severe  weather,  when  I  ha^e  all  the 
houses  going,  I  give  about  half  an  inch  of  draught  in  the 
morning  until  1  p.  v.,  when  the  fire  is  raked,  more  coke 
added  3*  necessary,  and  the  draught  reduced  to  nothing. 
At  6  p.K .  the  fVirnace  is  again  raked,  refilled  with  ooke,  the 
draught-door  opened  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  if  the  nj^t 
is  likely  to  be  severe,  or  shut  if  likely  to  be  mild.  The 
boiler  wants  no  fiuther  attendance  until  morning  unless  a 
sharp  fi:ost  occurs,  when  a  little  more  draught  ia  gWen 
before  going  to  bed,  and  then  we  can  sleep  with  a  oqBnotion 
on  our  minds  that  our  charge  is  as  comfortable  as  onrsehFeB. 
Compare  a  saddle  boiler  te  a  tubular,  and  deal  praotieflBy 
with  both,  and  we  shall  find  a  vast  disparity  between  thenu 
One  does  as  much  more  work  as  the  other  with  the  esme 
quantity  of  fhel,  and  in  other  words  saves  the  propcietov^B 
pocket,  and  oontiibotes  largely  to  the  gaxdener's  e«M  of 
mind  and  body.  I  hold  that  anything  asd  eve^ytlutig  te  a 
garden  is  or  oa^t  to  be  fixed  on  ^&at  pxincqple;  hmL  I 
consider  that  if  a  gardener  con  save  his  maeter**  pocfciA  >y 
an  ittcrcasod  enia^,  thatt  it  ic  bettertjuai  ksttiag  mmmf& 
.^itwmvaa*      A'HihGtt^  a  tobolar  'boikr  iiimftw  to  -evwy 
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point  bat  one,  it  has  as  refi^ards  that  one — viz,,  point  9th, 
a  MrionB  defect — ^it  only  bums  coke  woU. 

In  respect  to  a  boiler  on  a  new  principle,  I  have  a  notion 
that  a  series  of  circular  tubes  would  be  better  than  upright 
tubes.  Presuming  the  lower  circle  of  i)ipe  to  be  3  feet  in 
divnetor.  the  next  would  be  2  feet  9  inches,  and  connected 
«to  the  other  or  lower  pipe  by  four  joints  of  the  some  diameter 
as  the  pipes.  These  circular  and  short  uprights  being  six- 
iadh,  and  an  inch  between  would  give  a  number  of  coils, 
and  these  coils  would  gradually  be  reduced  in  diameter  so 
as  to  be  1  foot  G  inches  at  the  top  of  the  boiler.  Around  the 
whole  I  would  have  a  water-jacket,  and  so  formed  as  to  suit 
the  pipes ;  for  the  fire,  after  striking  the  circnhu*  pipe,  would 
bvanoh  out  in  two  directions — one  towaixls  the  jacket,  and 
there  I  would  have  a  concave  cavity  to  receive  it,  and  so 
arrest  its  hurried  passage  u^jwards,  and  this  being  con- 
tinued the  length  of  the  boiler  would  well  nigh  exhaust  the 
heat  of  the  fire. 

I  would  have  the  firegfrate-bars  hollow,  and  connected  to 
a  circular  six-inch  pipe,  into  which  the  return-pipes  would 
enter  IVom  two  opposite  points,  on  which  the  water-jacket 
would  not  only  rest  but  be  connected.  The  hot  water  from 
the  jacket  and  tluit  from  the  lx)iler  would  meet  together 
at  the  top  of  the  boiler  in  a  circular  basin,  but  fiat  at  the 
bottom  and  top,  and  with  a  four-inch  aperture  in  the  upper 
soiface  for  the  flow-pipe.  In  a  large  boiler  of  such  a  form 
there  would  be  a  series  of  coils,  and  the  fire  would  strike 
Offainst  the  boiler  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  that 
alone  would  double  the  rapidly  heating  power.  Such  a 
boiler  would  hold  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  under  it,  the 
whole  or  part  of  whicli  fuel  could  be  made  to  act  by  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  draught.  Lastly,  it  would  present  a 
larger  extent  of  surface  to  the  action  of  the  fire  than  any 
boiLer  at  present  made,  and  certainly  would  take  less  fuel 
to  heat  it. 

I  have  now  only  to  add  that  every  boiler  should  be  under 
command  like  a  horse;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  dampers  are  not  the  sort  of  contrivances  for  regulating 
a  boiler.  The  regulator  ought  to  be  the  ashpit  door,  and 
bj  opening  or  shutting  it  the  draught  should  be  incrc^iscd 
or  decreased  at  2>leasure. — G.  A. 


VES'ES  BREAKING  AGAIN  SOON  AFTER 

BEARING  A  FORCED  CROP. 

Fbom  my  early  Vines  I  cut  the  Grapcna  at  the  end  of  April 
and  close  of  May.  The  Vines  were  turned  out  and  pruned 
early  in  June,  and  tied  to  stakes  in  front  of  the  house.  I 
thought  they  were  at  rest,  but  on  examining  them  to-day 
(July  2:ird)  I  see  the  buds  ore  very  plump,  and  swelling 
very  fast.  They  seem  to  me  as  if  thuy  were  asking  to  be 
taken  again  into  the  house.  It  now  has  succession  Pines  in 
it.  The  Vines  were  taken  into  tlie  house  on  the  13th  of 
November  last  year,  to  start  them,  and  that  was  a  montli 
earlier  than  before.  I  shoidd  like  to  take  them  in  now 
if  you  think  I  should  be  doing  right.  They  are  Black  Ilam- 
burgha  and  Sweetwaters. — A  Young  Gardenbb. 

[We  think  you  pruneil  your  Vines  too  early,  and  if  ex- 
poeed  to  heat  and  moisture  the  roots  would  cause  the  buds 
to  swelL  In  such  a  case,  as  there  is  no  likelihood  of  frost 
to  ii\juie  them,  we  would  let  the  Vines  remain  outside  until 
the  buds  were  broken,  and  their  shoots  were  from  1  to  2  inches 
in  length.  They  will  break  more  regularly  than  if  placed  in 
the  house,  and  then  they  will  be  early  enough  to  enable  you 
to  have  the  Vines  in  bloom  in  bright  weather.] 


XiainDSCAPx-OABDaNiNo  IN  IsBit^ND.  —  In  our  last  we 
amionneed  the  death  of  Mr.  Fraser,  so  many  years  the 
liiaiting  laadscape-gaidener  of  Dublin ;  and  it  is  with 
idaafure  that  we  see  his  place  is  about  to  bo  occupied 
vr  a  geotleman  so  eminently  worthy  to  follow  in  hia  fi>ot- 
fMM.  B^  an  announcemoit  which  appeaza  in  our  adver- 
tiBBg^  ft^^w^yiq  this  day,  we  observe  iJuit  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
ttriiiinmil,  in  flkmey,  has  determintd  upon  opening  an  office 
in  DubUn,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  lamd- 
M^a-gaidKiing  in  Ireland.  PzomanrownknoiHedgvioriEr. 
tof  his  anteeedents  waangurfor  himasniujiisafnl 
A  pi^  e#  Sir  JeMpb  PobIqb^^  and  te- 


years  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Kemp,  he  has  so  imbibed  the 
ideas  and  principles  of  these  masters  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
but  that  if  he  is  spared,  and  l^e  receive  that  patronage 
that  is  his  due,  Ireland  will  not  regret  that  ho  has  chosen 
to  number  himself  as  one  of  her  adopteil  sons. 


SOME  OF  THE  GABDE^"3  WORTH  VISITING 

IN  YORKSHIKE. 

I  AM  sure  the  list  you  purpose  giving  of  the  chief  gardens 
in  Great  Britain  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  tourist  as  well 
as  the  gardening  community,  and  according  to  request  I 
send  you  a  list  of  a  few  i)lacos  in  Yorkshii-e  that  are  well 
worth  a  visit ;  also,  the  nearest  town  or  railway  station. 


Place, 

Castle  Howard... 
llarewood  Iioui>« 

Studloy  Royal ... 
Upleuthani  Hall. 

Blshopthorpe  ... 
Dubcorabe  Park. 

Eftcrick  Hall 

Grimaitoa  Park... 

EveringharaPark 
Allerton  Park  ... 
B^ildcraby  Park  . 

Kilnwick  Percy . 

AuttonHall 

Bcnningboroiigh 

Hall 

Ripley  CuHtle  ... 
Temple  NcwAam 

ThirAk  Hall  

Ilevlingtun  Ha  1 . 


Proprietor, 


Earl  or  Carlisle    .. 
Eurl  of  Harewood 


Earl  de  Grey  &Ripon... 
Eurl  of  Zetland    

Archbishop  of  York.... 
Lord  Fcvcrshaui 

Lord  Wcnlock 

Lord  I^iOndesborough... 


Gardener. 

Mr.Satberland 
Mr.  Fowler  ... 

Mr.  Clarke   ... 
BIr.  Grey  


Lord  He  riof... 
Lord  Slourton 
Lady  Downos 


Mr.  Oalston... 
Mr.  Gower    ... 

Mr.  Mitchell... 
Mr.  Richards  . 

Mr.  Links 

Mr.  Saul 

Mr.  Malluriti... 


Hon.  AdmL  Duncombo 
>» 

Hon.  Payan  Dawne .... 

Sir  Wm.  Ingleby 

Meynell  Ingraoi,  Esq.... 

F.  Bell,  Ej^q 

J.  G.  Yarboroagh,  Esq. 


Mr.  Campbell 
Mr.  Campbell 

Mr.  Foster    ... 
Mr.  Fowler  ... 
Mr.  Taylor    ... 
Mr.  Davidson 
Mr.  Davldsuu 


Town  or  Railway 
Station. 

Castle  Howard  Sta. 
I^iceds.  .Arthington 

Station. 
Ripen  Station. 
Redcar.     Maraka 

Satiun. 
York. 
Holmrlry.    Gilling 

Station. 
York. 
Tudcustn*.  Stttttoa 

Station. 
Market  Weigbton. 
York.  AlltTtonSta, 
Tliirsk.   Huldersby 

Station. 
Pocklington. 
York.     Tollerton 

Station. 
York.  Skiplon  Sta. 
Ripley, 
liceda. 
Thir-»k. 
York. 


Should  you  at  any  time  publish  the  above  list  separately, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  be  a  subseriber  to  the  work. 

I  hope  the  Gardener's  Benefit  Society,  which  has  been  so 
ably  advocated  in  yotu:  paper,  will  soon  be  established.  I 
shfdl  be  happy  to  send  you  half  a  dozen  gardeners*  names,  aa 
members,  as  soon  as  the  conditions  or  rules  are  published. — 
C.  S.  G. 


BEEBEBRIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Thk  genus  Bei-berry  yields  to  no  other  shrub  in  beauty, 
whether  we  regard  tlie  Ibliage,  habit,  or  flowering  properties. 
The  foliage  is  peculiar  in  shape,  of  a  bright  glossy  green ; 
the  habit  is  compact,  and  the  flowers  j^roduci^d  in  profusion, 
of  a  bcautiftil  yellow  colour,  and  are  foUowed  by  berries 
which  make  the  plants  handsome  for  a  long  i>eriod. 

The  common  Herbeny  (Berberis  vulgaris),  is  a  native  of 
this  country,  and  is  found  in  hedgerows  and  on  wooded  hills, 
where  its  fruit  has  refreshed  many  a  rustic's  palate.  The 
flowers  are  pKxluced  in  yellow  racemes  in  April  and  May,  are 
offensive  to  the  smell  if  closely  approached,  but  at  a  short 
distance  their  fragrance  is  very  grateful.  There  is  some- 
thing very  singular  about  fertilisation  in  a  Berberry  flower. 
The  stam«ns  are  l>ent  back  to  each  petal,  the  concave  tips 
of  the  petals  sheltering  the  anthers.  Watch  a  bee  come  and 
dart  its  proboscis  into  the  flower,  sipping  the  nectar  firom 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  where  the  filaments  join  the  ovary; 
and  immediately  any  filament  is  touched  near  the  ovary,  tiie 
stamen  springs  from  the  petal  and  shakes  the  pollen  on  the 
stigma.  A  pin  or  hair  similarly  brought  into  contact  with 
the  lower  pturt  of  the  filaments  next  the  ovary  produces  the 
same  result,  but  no  shaking  of  the  branch,  nor  any  pinching 
or  touching  of  any  part  of  the  flowers  exteriorly,  has  any 
effect  on  this  irritable  flower.  The  firuit,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea^  succeeds  the  flowers,  and  when  ripe  makes  an  excellent 
preserre  if  one  quart  of  firuit  be  boiled  along  with  1  lb.  of 
loaf  sugar.  In  its  raw  state  the  firuit  is  cooling  and  agree- 
aibly  acid,  and  its  juice  is  used  for  flavouring  sweets,  and  in 
a  dry  state  for  making  sugar  plums.  The  bark  of  the  tree 
is  used  by  many  old  women,  even  at  this  day,  as  a  core  fear 
jaondioe  and  affisctions  of  the  liver. 

Berberis  vulgfUEis  and  its  several  varieties — viz.,  violacea» 
aiVa»  nignh  aspenna^  lutea^  and  purpurea,  all  named  after 
tk»  aolwa  oC  tbeir  fruit,  thxHe-  in  aknost  all  scxfls-  and 
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situations ;  but  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam  suits  them  best,  and 
an  open  sunny  site  or  aspect  is  necessary  to  secure  fruit. 
In  woods,  however,  where  the  shrubs  receive  a  moderate 
amount  of  light  without  much  sun,  I  have  seen  them  plenti- 
fully producing  fruit  which  seems  to  be  well  relished  by 
some  of  the  feathered  tribe.  As  we  begrudge  a  few  Cherries 
and  Strawberries  for  the  songsters'  invfduable  nine-months 
picking  of  grubs  out  of  our  gardens,  is  it  asking  too  much 
to  request  that  a  few  Berbeny  shrubs  be  planted  in  the 
woods  ?  They  are  an  excellent  cover  for  game.  Nevertheless, 
their  fruit  grown  in  shade  is  never  so  highly  flavoured  as 
when  exposed  to  sun  heat,  light,  and  air :  therefore,  I  by  no 
means  recommend  planting  fierb^ries  in  woods  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  their  berries  to  increase  the  novelty  of  the  dessert, 
and  fill  the  preserve-jars  in  the  store-room.  Still  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  imparts  a  charm  to  the  woodlands  in 
spring,  and  may  help  to  keep  the  songsters  from  the  netted 
Cherries. 

As  a  hedge  plant  the  Berberry  has  a  few  points  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  will  bear  any  amount  of  cutting,  grows  rapidly 
and  dose,  and  is  rather  rough  to  face,  its  short  prickles  or 
spines  not  being  pleasant.  It,  is  not  so  good,  however,  as  a 
Quickset  (Thorn)  hedge,  and  at  the  very  best  is  but  a  second- 
rate  hedge  plant.  Yet,  whatever  good  properties  it  might 
have,  I  fear  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  stUl  too  prevalent 
to  acknowledge  as  erroneous  the  popular  idea  that  it  com- 
municates the  mildew  fungus  to  the  Wheat  plant.  Not  long 
ago  a  certain  M.D.  drew  my  attention  to  a  fleld  of  Wheat 
infested  with  a  parasitical  ftmgus,  and  in  walking  round  the 
garden  a  few  days  afterwards  he  noticed  a  fungus  on 
a  Berberry  apparently  identical  with  one  on  the  Wheat 
plant  in  the  fleld  adjoining.  He  was  a  good  fdngologist, 
therefore  I  was  mute;  but  he  told  such  an  <dd-wife  tale 
about  the  Berberry  communicating  blight  to  Wheat  in  close 
proximity  to  it,  even  insinuating  that  it  had  the  power  to 
cause  Wheat  to  be  affected  by  the  Berberry  blight  at  a  dis- 
tance of  200  yards,  that  I  very  soon  doubted  his  words,  for 
I  had  seen  abundance  of  blighted  Berberry  shrubs  in  a 
plantation  adjoining  a  Wheat  fleld  which  did  not  prevent 
the  Wheat  plant  yielding  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  We  had 
a  dispute,  when  out  came  the  microscope;  and  Greville's 
cryptogamicaJ  work  decided  the  frmgus  on  Berberis  vulgaris 
to  be  jEcidium  berberidis.  Subjecting  that  on  the  Wheat 
plant  to  a  power  of  300  diameters  the  flrst  glance  was  enough 
to  show  a  diflbrence  in  the  two  fungi,  identifled  at  once  as 
Pucdnia  graminis  by  my  scientiflc  mend,  who  never  kept 
his  microscope,  nor  books,  nor  accumulated  information  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  poor  man. 

Irrespective  of  its  claims  as  a  hedge  plant,  in  which 
respect  it  about  ranks  with  the  Privet,  it  wiU  be  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  Berberry  is  a  highly  ornamental 
shrub,  whether  planted  in  large  shrubberies  or  by  the  edde 
of  woodland  walks.  Besides  its  peculiarly  ornamental 
character  it  is  of  easy  culture,  requiring  but  little  care  after 
flrst  planting. 

Berberries  may  be  best  treated  of  in  two  daeses—the 
deciduous  and  the  evergreen. 

Dbciduous  Species. — Of  these  Berberis  vulgaris  is  the 
type.  They  are  suitable  for  woods,  where  they  form,  as 
mentioned  before,  a  capital  cover  for  g^ame,  and  tor  large 
shrubbeiy-borders ;  but  they  are  not  suitable  for  planting 
in  groups  on  lawns,  for  there  plants  should  be  as  ornamental 
in  winter,  for  the  most  part,  as  in  summer,  and  thiiy  the 
deciduous  character  of  these  Berberries  in  a  gpreat  measure 
prevents. 

In  planting  them  in  shrubberies,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

ground  should  be  trenched  deeply  without  turning  up  too 

mudi  of  a  clay  subsoil ;  and  if  that  be  wet,  drains  should  be 

cut  4  feet  deep  and  21  feet  apart,  with  a  suitable  fall  and 

outlet.    If  the  groimd  be  poor,  a  liberal  dressiiig  of  manure 

or  leaf  mould  will  contribute  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

ihrubs ;  and  a  barrowful  of  flne,  but  not  very  rich,  soil  put 

i  little  under,  around,  and  on  the  roots  at  the  time  of 

slanting  will  materially  assist  the  plants  to  fonn  fibres  and 

'M>ts,  and  g^ve  them  a  start. 

iaJif  the  height  which  any  shrub  attains  is  the  proper 
listance  to  plant  from  a  walk,  and  its  full  height  the  distance 
rom  plant  to  plant  in  the  shmbbeoy.  Most  shrubberies, 
however,  are  fa^ed  with  some  of  the  imder-shmbs,  or  lower- 
f  t^wv^tr  ^^^^^  I  f"^'««»^ue?»tly  *he  tol'**^  Hsda  ma-v  h*i  pls.wf.a4 


at  a  greater  distance  from  the  walk,  so  as  to  allow  of  those 
of  low  growth  being  planted  in  front  of  the  border,  so  that, 
even  when  of  full  size,  they  will  not  need  cutting  bade  or 
dipping  te  prevent  their  encroaching  on  the  path  or  space 
beyond  their  limits. 

Every  tree  or  shrub  should  be  planted  at  such  a  distance 
that  it  will  never  be  made  by  crowding  te  assume  an  appear- 
ance contrary  te  its  natural  habits. 

Were  I  forming  a  shrubbery  I  would  have  no  duplicates 
in  it,  for  no  amount  of  beauty  can  be  pleasing  unless  it  be 
varied.  Shrubberies  of  the  present  time  have  no  beauty 
beyond  that  seen  at  first  sight,  for  such  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  the  commonest  shrubs  purchasable,  and  have 
nothing  te  recommend  them  beyond  cheapness,  which  is 
not  commensurate  with  the  interest  lost.  Were  no  dupli- 
cates admitted  the  shrubbery  would  afford  an  interesting 
field  for  study  at  all  seasons,  and  take  hours  instead  of 
minutes  te  inspect  before  all  its  beauties  could  be  noticed. 

I  would  distribute  shrubs  in  mixed  shrubberies,  so  as  te 
present  a  good  face  te  the  eye ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  variable  yet  harmonious  aspect.  But  were  the  place  large 
I  would  plant  each  natural  order  in  groups,  after  the  style 
of  an  arboretum ;  and  with  a  view  te  this  I  would  place  the 
BerberidesB  in  the  foremost  rank.  A  group  of  Berberries  on 
a  lawn  would  be  a*  beautiful  object  in  May  when  our  flower 
gardens  are  little  better  than  mllow  flelds,  and  highly  orna- 
mental in  autumn  from  the  effect  produced  by  their  berries. 
Disposed  of  in  that  way,  I  should  plant  the  dedduous  kinds 
in  the  centre  of  the  gpx>up  and  the  evergreens  chiefly  around 
them,  always  taking  inte  consideration  the  height  of  each 
spedes  and  their  character  of  growth.  I  should  not  plant 
a  straggling  grower  in  front,  but  put  it  behind  a  compact 
grower. 

In  planting,  however,  the  ideas  of  individuals  vary.  Some 
would  object  te  planting  deciduous  shrubs  and  evergreens 
together  in  groups,  and  it  certainly  detracte  much  from  the 
beauties  of  evergpreens  when  they  acyoin  dedduous  trees, 
especially  when  seen  on  the  same  levd  with  them :  therefore 
I  would  only  employ  evergreen  Berberries  for  groups  on 
lawns,  unless  I  were  forming  an  arboretum,  when  I  might 
plant  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  tegether. 

Pbopaoation. — Seeds  of  the  common  kinds,  dedduous 
and  evergreen,  may  be  sown  in  sandy  loam,  in  the  open 
groun*d,  on  nursery-beds  in  March  or  April,  covering  them 
with  flne  soil  about  half  an  inch  deep;  but  seeds  of  the 
evergreen  spedes,  as  Berberis  Fortuni,  nepalensis,  &c., 
shomd  be  protected  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  seedlinas  are 
fiurly  up,  and  when  of  suffident  size  te  handle  transpSanted 
inte  nursery-beds,  and  afterwards  ftirther  transplanted 
annually  or  biennially,  allowing  more  room  each  time  be- 
tween the  plante,  until  they  are  of  suffident  size  to  plant 
out  flnally. 

Seedlings  are  sudi  a  long  time  before  they  flower  com- 
pared with  plants  raised  fiK>m  layers,  division  of  the  root, 
or  suckers,  that  it  is  not  a  very  advisable  method  of  pro- 
pagation. 

The  dedduous  spedes  are  best  raised  from  layers,  and 
the  evergreens  by  sudcers,  with  a  portion  of  root  attached 
te  each  when  taken  from  the  parent.  Layering  may  be 
done  any  time  whilst  the  plante  are  at  rest;  but  about  this 
tiiere  are  many  opinions.  Some  will  insist  that  it  ought  to 
be  done  when  the  sap  is  descendine,  for  then  a  callosity  is 
sure  te  be  formed;  but  others  uphdd  that  it  is  best  done 
before  the  sap  rises,  for  the  plant  emits  flbres  more  rapidly 
then  than  at  any  other  period,  and  a  tengued  branch  is 
more  likdy  te  callus  at  that  time  than  when  the  plant  is 
all  but  at  rest.  I  flnd  spring  the  best  time  for  layering  and 
getting  plants  of  any  kind  te  root  quickly ;  but  in  the  case 
of  theBerberry  it  is  immaterial  what  time  they  be  layered* 
if  tengued  like  a  Carnation  te  fiEunlitate  the  process,  and 
pegg^  securely  under  the  sur&ce,  leaving  the  slit  open* 
and  allowed  te  remain  attached  to  the  parent  plant  te 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  operation.  Tne  lagrero 
then  may  be  detadied  from  it,  taken  up  with  as  much  soil 
as  will  adhere  te  the  fibres  without  fiyiuig  off,  and  planted 
either  in  beds  te  gather  strength,  or  at  onoe  inte  the  places 
where  th^  are  to  remain. 

Division  is  simply  taking  up  an  old  plant  and  sUppIng  tibe 
side  dioots  off  with  as  nmch  root  adhering  to  thsai  as  poa<« 
o^hIa  .  o»  'i{<^nfr«''wnH  aw  establi"hed  '^lantr  Mid  aoopeoiBg 
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a  trench,  and  then  taking  off  the  suckers  without  disfigur- 
iilg  the  parent  or  chocking  its  growth  so  much  as  lifting 
would.  These  suckers  are  planted  in  lines,  three  in  a  four- 
feet  bed,  and  the  plants  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  line,  more 
or  less  according  to  their  size,  from  whence  ^^^er  a  couple  of 
yean*  growth  they  are. transplanted  to  their  final  quai-ters. 

After  planting,  deciduous  Berberries  require  very  little 
management,  llie  shrubbery  should  have  the  woods  kept 
under,  never  allowing  them  to  seed,  and  bo  slightly  hoed 
and  raked  over  at  least  twice  during  the  summer,  besides 
any  weeding  that  may  be  required,  and  a  general  dearance 
of  decayed  wood  and  leaves  after  all  the  latter  are  fallen. 
When  hard  frost  prevails,  a  couple  of  inches  of  decayed 
leaves^  or  other  vegetable  matter  thrown  on  the  surface  will 
materially  increase  the  health  of  the  shrubs ;  and  however 
much  the  flower-beds  may  require  a  little  of  this  vegetable 
earth  I  would  not  forget  to  let  the  shrubs  have  the  decayed 
remains  of  the  leaves  taken  from  them  the  year  before.  I 
object  to  digging  amongst  shrubs  at  any  time,  especially 
when  the  roots  nearly  occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and 
are  dose  to  the  surface.  The  surface  roots  of  shrubs  are  of 
aa  much  moment  to  their  wellbeing  as  those  of  a  Vino  are 
to  successful  Grape-growing.  Transplant  a  tree  every  year, 
and  it  becomes  a  dwarf;  and  shrubs  in  like  manner,  robbed 
of  their  roots  annually  by  surface-digging,  become  stunted. 
Pruning  must  be  limited  to  cutt\ng-out  irregular  growths 
and  such  as  overlap  each  other,  as  well  as  any  dead  wood 
that  may  be  found.  Should  any  shrub  become  unsightly  it 
may  be  cut  down ;  but  if  the  plant  be  very  old  it  would  be 
better  to  stub  it  up  and  plant  a  young  one,  having  first 
renewed  the  soil. 

EvEROBEEN  SpEciES. — Thesc  are  suitable  for  beds  and 
j^nroups  on  lawns.  In  either  case  the  ground  should  be  dug 
deeply,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  leaf  mould  or  well-rotted 
stable-manure  added,  and  if  the  turf  has  to  be  removed  it 
should  be  turned  in.  Turf,  however,  makes  such  a  nice 
compost  for  plants,  pot  Vines,  Pines,  &c.,  that  few  gardeners 
can  resist  the  temx)tation  to  job  the  intended  occupant  of 
the  bed  of  its  due  share  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  by 
taking  the  turf  away  to  the  compost -heap.  Turf  is  so 
difBcult  to  come  at  in  most  places,  that  we  can  hardly  insist 
on  its  l^eing  dug  into  the  new  bed ;  but  still,  every  barrow- 
ful  of  turf  taken  away  is  equal  to  a  barrowful  of  dung,  or 
two  of  decayed  leaves:  therefore,  for  every  barrowful  of  tiirf 
removed  the  same  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  should  be 
returned  to  the  bed. 

Where  the  ground  is  of  a  clayey  nature  the  soil  should  be 
toiken  out  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep,  and  its  place  filled  with 
a  compost  formed  of  two-thirds  rich  loam  and  the  remainder 
leaf  mould  with  a  sprinkling  of  river  sand.  In  digging-out 
this  hole  or  bed  another  point  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion :  Can  the  water  escape  readily  through  the  bottom  of 
the  bed  so  as  to  prevent  stagnant  water  lodging  ?  If  not,  a 
drain  must  be  cut  to  taie  away  the  water  that  will  filter  to 
the  bottom,  and  where,  unless  there  be  a  drain  to  carry  it 
off,  it  will  very  soon  cause  the  shrubs  to  assume  a  sickly 
api>earance.  Without  drains  in  clay  soils,  beds  dug  out  a 
couple  of  feet  deep  are  little  short  of  a  swamp  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  last  pLmt  to  put  in  such 
beds  is  the  Berberry,  for  like  the  Sikkim  and  Bhotan  Rho- 
dodendrons they  are  all  natives  of  the  hills,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  large,  but  the  substratum  of  the  soil  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  water  can  lodge  so  as  to  become  stagnant. 

Evergreen  Berberries  are  better  planted  in  early  spring, 
but  any  time  from  the  middle  of  October  until  Apnl  wSl 
answer ;  and  even  they  may  be  removed  in  summer  imme- 
diately after  flowering,  when  it  is  possible  to  take  up  with  a 
boll,  and  water  freely  for  some  time  after  planting.  They 
may  be  planted  in  groups  on  lawns  without  any  preparation 
of  the  soil,  but  then,  imless  the  soil  suits  them  they  will  do 
.ai^i^ing  but  thrive. 

Whether  in  groups  or  in  beds  they  need  little  pruning, 
'■liidi  should  be  confined  to  cutting-in  straggling  growths, 
-and  auch  as  are  weak  and  old.  The  beds  should  be  kept 
daar  of  weeds  and  leaves,  and  raked  rouehly  occasionally 
to  jpsevent  moss  forming  on  the  surface.  A  dressing  of  leaf 
mould  will  tend  to  increase  their  vigour,  and  if  it  be  pointed- 
ia  with  a  fork  the  bed  will  have  a  neat  appearance  during 
'  "^     The  leaf  mould  may  be  put  on  any  time  in  the 


Some  of  the  evergreen  varieties  moke  handsome  pot 
plants ;  in  fact,  all  the  evergreens  are  useful  grown  in  that 
way,  either  to  ornament  the  conservatory  in  spring,  or  to 
plunge  in  the  flower-beds  in  winter,  where  their  evergpreen 
character  is  more  beautiful  than  red  brick,  no  matter  how 
fine  the  tracery,  and  their  rich  yellow  flowers  impart  a 
charm  in  spring  to  an  otherwise  anything  but  garden-like 
object. 

I  by  no  means  deprecate  the  present  rage  for  flower  gar- 
dens, but  I  wish  to  see  them  more  like  a  gai*den  in  winter 
and  spring  than  many  are  at  present.  Mr.  Beaton  (the  loss 
of  whose  pen  every  amateur  and  gardener  deplores  whilst 
sympathising  for  his  affliction),  the  father  of  the  massing 
system,  had  shrubs  of  low  growth  to  succeed  the  gaudier 
summer  occupants,  with  other  spring-flowering  plants,  to 
give  at  least  an  interesting  chaiocter  to  the  becU  during 
winter  and  spring,  if  not  a  good  display  at  the  dull  and 
reviving  seasons.  If  a  garden  be  worth  having  flne  in 
summer,  it  surely  is  worth  making  interesting  in  winter. 
The  evergreen  Berberries  are  so  beautiful,  compact,  and 
low-growing,  as  to  fit  them  for  an  honourable  position  in 
any  arrangement  of  plants  required  to  be  interesting  in 
winter  and  spring. 

The  following  Ust  indudes  some  of  the  best  species,  most 
of  which  are  of  a  highly  ornamental  character. 

Those  marked  thus  *  bear  frxdt,  which  makes  excellent 
preserves ;  and  evergreens  are  indicated  thus  f.  The  others 
are  deciduous,  or  their  foliage  becomes  so  much  browned  in 
winter  as  to  be  not  suited  for  beds. 

*Berberis  Talgaris 8  feet ...  England April  andMay» 

*  vuIgtrU  violacea......  8  feet  •••  England April  end  May. 

*  vulgaris  allM 8  feet ...  England April  and  May. 

*  Tulgari9  nigra 7  feet ...  Europe  April  and  May. 

*  Tulgaria  purporea  ...  6  feet ...  Europe April  and  May. 

*  vulgaria  lutea  6  feet ...  Europe April  and  May. 

*  vulgaria  asperma 6  feet ...  Europe April  and  May. 

*  +    dulcis 8  feet ...  Austria,  Magellan.  May. 

*  canadensis 6  feet ...  Canada April  and  May. 

fincnsls  4  feet ...  China April  and  May. 

+       aris'ata  6  feet ...  Nepanl  April  and  May. 

t        fascicularis:Mahonia)  8  feet...  California April  and  May. 

t       illcifolia  4  feet ...  Terra  del  Fuego  ...  July 

f       Walliohiana 4  feet ...  Nepaul  May  and  Jane» 

+       lieteropbylla 4  feet ...  Magellan  May. 

-i-       trifuliau 4  feet ...  Mexieo  April  and  May. 

f       nepalenais 5  feet ...  Nepaul May  and  June. 

i       a»iatioa  4  feet ..   Nepaul   «  May  and  June. 

■f       eupetrlfolia 8  feet ...  Magellan April  and  May. 

t       dealbata 6  feet...  Mexico  April  and  May. 

i       Darwinii 5  feet ...  Mexico April  and  May. 

+       Fortuni 5  feet ...  China April  and  May. 

Lesckenaoliii   5  feet...  China.Neilg1ierries  April  and  May. 

intermedia 4  feet ...  China.Neilgherries  April  and  May. 

f       jiponioa 4  feet ...  Japan April  and  May. 

t       glumacea  4  feet ...  Japan April  and  May. 

i       Bealei 4  feet ...  Japan    April  and  May. 

crassifoUi  4  feet ...  Japan    April  and  May. 

f       diveraifolia   4  feet ...  Japan April  and  May. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  B.tinctoria.,  Hookeriana^ 
Jamiesoni,  Neuberti,  trifurca,  umbellata,  and  tenuifolia, 
chiefiy  fi.'om  Nepaul,  all  well  worth  looking  after,  and  several 
more  in  the  great  nurseries  undergoing  a  period  of  probation, 
and  I  hope  some  correspondent  will  give  us  a  brief  de- 
scription of  them,  with  hmts  as  to  their  cultivation. 

The  Mahonia  aquifolia  is  so  closdy  allied  to  the  Berbeny, 
that  I  cannot  reiioin  from  noticing  it.  It  is  second  to  the 
Laurel  only  in  usefulness,  and  yields  to  no  evergreen  under- 
shrub  in  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  in  early  summer,  and  its 
beautiful  purple  berries  in  winter ;  these  are  produced  in  far 
greater  abundance  than  those  of  the  common  Berberry,  and 
make  quite  as  good  a  preserve.  Planted  in  woods  it  affords 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  cover  for  game.  On  a 
lawn  it  makes  a  good  bed  or  group,  and  in  shrubberies  and 
by  woodland  walks  it  is  quite  at  home.  The  treatment  re- 
commended for  evergreen  Berberries  suits  it,  but  it  will 
thrive  in  nearly  all  soils  and  situations  without  any  trouble 
beyond  planting. — Geobqe  Abbey. 


SLUGS  0:!f  STEAWBERRIES. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondents,  who  inquire  the  best 
means  of  protecting  Strawberries  from  slugs,  I  would  advise 
them  to  act  in  pursuance  of  t^e  old  ada^e,  **  Bemove  the 
cause,*'  &c.,  by  mA-lnng  one  or  two  sowings  of  sifted  air- 
slaked  lime  over  the  beds,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole 
g^arden;  for  I  have  never  found  it  iigure  even  the  tenderest 
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seedlings  when  used  in  moderation  early  in  spring.  The 
best  time  for  performing  the  operation  is  on  a  mild  damp 
evening.  Choice  may  be  made  of  such  following  several 
dry  days  when  the  slimy  race  are  sure  to  be  depasturing  in 
great  force.  By  repeating  this  operation  a  garden  may  be 
entirely  cleared  of  them. — G.  E. 


FEOST  OF  JULY  19th— LAYING  DOW:!^ 

TUEF. 

The  frost  of  July  llHh  was  very  severe  at  this  place 
(Desborough,  Northamptonshire) ;  all  Potatoes  not  protected 
by  fences  were  severely  injured,  cxuite  as  much  so  as  on  the 
night  of  May  1st.  A  crop  of  Buckwheat  I  had  growing  in 
an  exposed  situation  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

I  should  feel  obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  best 
way  to  lay  down  a  moderate-sized  lawn. — H.  H.  C. 

[If  you  can  obtain  turf  from  a  nice  pasture  with  a  fine 
sward  upon  it,  and  free  of  Daisies,  Buttercups,  and  Plan- 
tain, we  should  prefer  turfing  to  inoculating,  or  sowing  with 
a  lawn-mixture  of  seeds.  Should  the  turf  at  hand  be  good, 
having  a  sprinkling  of  Suckling  Clover  in  it,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  turf  the  whole,  you  would  do  well  to  inoculate, 
tearing  the  turf  into  pieces  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
placing  them  6  inches  apart  in  quincunx  arrangement,  and 
then  strewing  over  aU  a  few  pounds  of  lawn-seed  mixture. 
Do  this  in  showery  weather  in  April,  and-you  will  have  a  finer 
lawn  than  from  turfing,  and  one  not  half  so  liable  to  become 
brown  in  summer.  But  if  the  turf  at  hand  is  coarse  and 
full  of  weeds,  seeds  will  serve  your  purpose  better  than 
tuirfing  or  inoculating^  for  nothing  is  so  ugly  as  a  rubbishy 
lawn,  and  no  finer  ornament  exists  in  gaixlening  than  a 
lawn  of  fine  grasses  well  kept.  Early  in  autumn,  not  in 
winter,  and  in  February  and  March,  are  good  times  to  turf 
and  inoculate,  and  the  latter  part  of  August  and  September, 
March  and  April,  to  80w  lawn  ^ra^s  ^eeds.J 


PEEVENTION   OF  MILDEW    ON   VINES, 
PEACHES,  &c.,  IN  OECHAim-HOUSE. 

My  vineries  and  orchard-house  have  been  quite  free  from 
this  disease  this  season,  a  very  simple  method  of  prevention 
haying  been  adopted.  Take  the  upper  end  of  a  worsted 
stocking,  tie  up  in  it  some  very  dry  sulphur  powder,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick.  About  three  times 
a-week,  in  the  daytime,  shake  this  bag  of  sulphur.  The 
house  will  in  a  few  minutes  be  filled  with  a  fine  dust,  which 
settles  in  an  almost  imperceptible  form  on  every  leaf,  and 
this  is  quite  sufficient  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  fimgi. 

The  health  of  all  my  vineries  has  been  perfect ;  the  fruit 
of  the  largest  size  and  the  finest  quality.  This  day  my 
gardener  has  gathered  thirty-one  dozen  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  of  the  best  quality  from  the  large  orchard-house, 
besides  many  dozen  of  inferior  size,  completing  upwards  of 
sixty  dozen  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  within  the  last  four 
days. 

The  ventilation  of  my  houses  being  perfect,  as  far  as  any- 
thing can  be  perfect,  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  exceDent.  In 
my  orchard-house  I  have  gathered  Peaches  this  season 
measuring  from  9  to  lOJ  inches  in  girth. — ^A  Constant 

ElADEB. 

HAEDY  DECIDUOUS  TEEES. 

{Conchtded  from  page  72. 

The  Sweet  Chestnut  is  certainly  not  so  widely  spread  as 
he  Elm,  Oak,  and  Beech,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
IS  really  an  indigenous  tree  or  not.  It  is,  however,  one  to 
vhich  public  attention  has  often  been  directed,  some  of  its 
vdmirers  giving  it  all  the  qualities  of  the  Oak.  This  is 
acre  than  questionable  as  a  timber  tree;  but  as  one  for 
•mament  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior.  The  dark  glossy 
<reen  of  its  foliage,  with  the  numerous  spikes  of  bloom  by 
-hich  the  adult  trees  are  studded  in  August,  ^ve  it  quite 
'U  interesting  appearance.  The  single  tree  always  snows 
'  wide  expanse  of  top,  aad  aa  an  avenue  tree,  it  has  few 
~  \)exiora.    Tt,  Vowe^pv,  otily  ♦lm^'*«'  ot»  djy,  stony,  o"  sandly 


ground,  and  in  such  a  place  its  growth  is  as  rapid  as  the 
Beech.  It  attains  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  dimen- 
sions— ^perhaps  wiU  exceed  that  tree  when  the  specimen 
becomes  old  enough.  Some  noble  trees  in  the  park  at 
Preston  HaU  are  upwards  of  17  feet  in  circumference  at 
5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  they  appear  quite  sound  and 
healthy,  and  likely  to  increase  in  size ;  but  there  are  not 
many  spots  which  suit  them  so  well.  In  many  places  the 
tops  begin  to  die,  and  decay  sets  in  at  the  collar  before  they 
attain  anything  like  the  size  above  stated;  while  for  cold 
or  damp  situations  they  are  totally  unfit.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  best  purposes  they  are  put  to  is  for  coppice,  the  poles 
being  the  most  durable  that  can  be  had  for  hop-poles ;  and 
in  suitable  places  the  ti'ee  grows  as  freely  as  anything 
that  is  planted.  As  a  timber  it  resembles  Oak,  but  is  too 
liable  to  split  when  cut  up  for  use  in  carpentry.  Longitu- 
dinally it  is  tough  and  strong,  while  transversely  there  is 
not  sufficient  adhesion  between  the  layers  of  each  year, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  when  it  is  sawn  up  pieces 
sphnter  off. 

Sycamore  is  a  hardy  tree,  growing  freely  in  most  situ- 
ations, and  very  often  where  scarcely  any  other  will  live. 
As  a  single  tree  it  withstands  the  wind  well ;  and  while  we 
see  most  trees  bending  or  leaning  in  one  direction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevalmg  high  gales,  the  Sycamore  rarely 
shows  any  difference.  It  also  withstands  the  sea-breeze  as 
well  as  most  trees.  It  likes  good  ground,  grows  rapidly 
and  to  a  large  size,  and  rarely  dies  off.  There  is  in  Cobham 
Park  a  very  fine  tree  of  this  kind  which  is  connected  with 
some  historical  event ;  the  girth  neai*  the  bottom  I  believe 
to  be  nearly  22  feet.  The  soil  it  is  growing  in  is  diy, 
though  not  particularly  so,  and  it  is  also  tolerably  deep.  As 
a  single  tree  the  Sycamore  affords  more  shade,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  the  large  leaves  thickly  clustered  together 
tending  to  make  the  Sycamore  more  dense  than  any  otlier. 
Its  leaves,  however,  become  blotched  during  summer,  and 
fall  short  of  the  clear  dark  green  hue  of  the  Sweet 
Chestnut. 

The  Lime  is,  perhaps,  the  quickest-growing  tree  we  have 
on  ordinary  soils,  and  when  young  it  will  even  excel  the 
Elm.  It  makes  an  avenue  quicker  than  anything  else,  and, 
being  very  hardy,  rarely  suffers  a  mishap.  There  are  fewer 
branches  blown  off  the  Lime  than  most  other  trees,  and  the 
number  of  avenues  of  it  are  too  well  known  to  require  com^ 
ment.  Its  lower  branches  hanging  on  the  ground  give  it 
a  cool  shady  character,  while  the  aspect  of  the  tree  is  any- 
thing but  one  of  solemn  gloominess. 

.  Of  The  Oriental  Plane  I  wish  I  could  say  something 
more  favourable,  as  its  appearance  at  times  is  all  that  can 
bo  desired ;  but  some  exceUent  specimens  we  had  of  it  here 
became  much  diseased  some  years  ago,  and  several  have 
died,  while  the  others  have  dead  tips  and  other  appearances 
of  ill  health.  It  is  also  a  tree  of  foreign  growth  rather  than, 
indigenous,  and  less  likely  to  become  an  aged  honourable 
member  of  the  sylvan  community.  When  healthy  it  looks 
well.  The  foliage  is  more  clear  than  the  Sycamore,  the 
latter  being  rarefy  without  black  spots. 

The  Ash  is  a  sturdy  native,  presenting,  perhaps,  greater 
diversity  of  form  than  any  other  tree ;  but  for  park  scenery 
it  is  certainly  not  held  in  such  high  esteem  as  many 
others.  It  is,  however,  not  by  any  means  in  consequence 
of  its  lacking  due  proportions  that  it  is  less  esteemed.  The 
name,  perhaps,  has  a  something  to  do  with  it.  Some  litUe 
time  ago  I  measured  one  in  the  park  at  East  Sutton  that 
was  upwards  of  22  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground.    Its  top  was  also  in  proportion. 

Than  The  Walnut  perhaps  no  tree,  with  the  exceptdoii  of 
the  Oak  and  Yew,  has  a  more  venerable  appearance  when 
stricken  with  age.  The  hoary  whiteness  of  the  bark,  with 
now  and  then  the  fracture  not  healed  over  where  a  limb  has- 
been  blown  off,  g^ves  the  Walnut  a  fine  appearance.  They 
are,  however,  better  adapted  for  a  group  or  for  single  trees 
than  for  an  avenue.  The  diversity  of  their  growth  renders 
them  unsuitable  for  that  purpose.  They  lure  a  good  aoiL 
not  wet  and  yet  not  very  diy .  One  of  the  best  frou-bearin^ 
trees  I  ever  knew  was  in  Northumberland. 

Of  the  beauty  of  The  Horse  Chestnut  while  in  flower 
much  has  been  said,  and  certaii^  it  does  then  lobk  weU* 
The  growth  and  outline  of  the  tree  is  ajso  JfoodL  but.  tlu^ 
foliaire  is  not  the  best.     It  is,  however,  a  iSvoiiiite/'vlth 
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many  people,  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  not  particular  aa  to 
aofl.  ft  ia,  however,  liable  to  have  lon^  limbs  blown  off  in 
■nmmcr— even  young  trees  are  sometimes  almost  split  in 
two  by  iracttires  in  this  way. 

Tkx  Lokbardt  Poplar  forms  an  important  feature  in 
the  landscape  of  many  places ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  of 
quicker  growth  than  the  Black  Italian,  which  seems  to  out- 
atrip  anything  it  comes  in  contact  with.     For  planting 


on  its  own  roots.  I  might  mention  several  others,  but 
those  two  are  enough  to  show  that  the  stock  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  produce  of  the  Vine,  and  may  induce  all  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  one  or  more  czpcrimentB  and 
relate  their  results,  and  in  this  way  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  an  important  subject  may  be  obtained.  As  far  as 
my  own  experience  carries  me  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  Black  Hamburgh  is  an  excellent  stock.     I  am  also  dis- 


oc<9aBionally  in  formal  belts  they  help  to  break  the  outline,  posed  to  think  that  the  Baisin  de  Calabre  will  prove  a  good 

and  aa  such  uro  very  useful  j  but  they  are  hardly  wanted  in  one,  and  probably  the  Syrian.  On  such  stocks  I  would  e^>ect 

droeaod  ground,  nor  even  as  single  trees  in  a  pork,  although  the  Frontignans  and  other  tender  Grapes  to  grow  as  freely 

some  in  Lortl  Torrington's  park  at  Mereworth,  in  Kent,  as  Hamburghs,  but  actual  experiment  alone  can  determine 

look  well,  having  attained  an  extraordinary  height.    The  this.     If  some  of  our  nurserymen  would  import  such  hardy 

^Vhito  Poplar  has  little  to  recommend  it.  varieties  as  the  American  Catawba  and  Isabella  Vines,  I 

There  ore  many  other  deciduous  trees  of  move  or  less  think  it  very  probable  that  they  would  prove  valuable  stocks 

merit.     The  Maples  at  times  attain  a  good  size ;  Hornbeam  for  parts  of  the  countir  where  the  soil  is   cold  and  the 

seldom  grows  so  large  as  the  Beech.   An  old  Thorn  is  tis  noble  climate  w^et. — Wm.  Thomson,  DalkeiUi  rark. — {Scottish  Oar- 

a  park  ornament  as  anything  that  grows,  and  now  and  then  dener.) 

a  Willow  attains  to  the  goodly  proportions  of  a  timber  tree.  

Its  downy  white  leaves,  turning  with  the  breeze,  contrast 

strongly  with  the  hues  of  the  other  trees  by  which  it  is  THE   CASTLE   KEXNEDY   FIG. 

anuTOunded.     It  is  not  fair  to  enter  the  dressed  ground  for        -  _^ ,     ...  ."         *"  ..        rii^-    -cu    -^ 

apecimens  fitted  for  outside  work,  or  we  might  find  large  ,,  ^  "^"^^"^J^J^t?  ^TilJ?-^'^*  *^''«"''*'2f . ''^J^'?. ^1? 

*Jip  trees,  Ailanthus,  Liquidanibars,  and  Inch  Hke;  but  the  report  of  the  Royal  HorticulW  Soci^^^^^ 

these  are  not  English  treeS,  and  must  await  a  notice  else-  ?;i'^*^°^ J^^ *^"i  "^  *?^^*^  ^*-  J  *^??^  interested  m 

where.    We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the  Bii^,  ^«  ««^^J^  ^«8«  I  have  hod  an  opportunity  of  eating  thia 

not  for  its  size  but  for  its  singular  beauty  and  its  adapta-  ^'^l^^'  ^72!^'  *?  some  surprise  at  secmg  its  flavour 

bility  for  those  wild  elevated  positions  where  many  other  '^ported  as  not  flrst-mte.    Of  course  I  have  no  judgment 

thills  would  hardlj'  live.    WidSy  differing  from  this  is  the  ^^^  ^  ^  ^"^^  ^  professional  opinions,  but  I  have 

aS  a  tree^notby  any  means  unsuited  for  park  scenery,  ?ft««  «S*^  good  Figs,  and  do  not  remember  t««ting  any  of 

a^^uiring  dry  ground     The  timber  of  thiS  is,  perhaji,  t>^ter  flavour.     Perhapsthehirge  fruit  sent  up  for  exhibition 

as  hard  as  Ly  home-grown  wood  we  have,  but  I  am  not  ""^ht Jiot  haTjj  been  so  highly  flavouix^d  as  those  of  an 

prepared  to  say  that  it  is  so  durable  as  it  was  expected  to  fi^?^^"®'    It  may,  perhaps,  be  true  that  the  original  of 

be  ^b^  it  was  first  introduced.   It  is.  however,  quo^onable  *^"  «^  ^,  V  ^'^  Y.^t«  <3tmoa    ^some  century  and  a 


portant 
-who 

^L^L^of'' thlrtre^i  7or  "  te^  w"  ™1^5^  JS^^^  ,0^  ^  ^7^^  "^  «f  ^  ^^^S^^^  confinwl  north  of  the 

**              -      -          -  —v  Tweed :  and  if  its  cultivator,  Mr.  Fowler,  should  read  this 


southern  Fig-admirers  an  opportunity  of  forming  their  own 
judgment. — ^A  Coitbitant  Reader. 


PROPER  STOCKS  FOR  GRAPE  ^^NES.  

This  is  a  subject  which,  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  rpnTTTVP   Tn\r  VTHTTQ   T^vnvi?   TT  \  <4«5 

has  not  received  from  cultivatoi-s  the  amount  of  attention  trKUWir«lljr   lXJMAIU±.b    L  JN1JJ1.K  CrJ-iAS». 

which  it  deserves ;  and  the  object  of  this  communication  is  In  the  absence  of  more  full  and  definite  information  as  to 
not  so  much  to  relate  my  own  experience  in  the  matter,  as  the  exact  conditions  under  which  a  correspondent,  Mr. 
to  call  tlie  attention  of  others  to  it,  and  invite  their  oo-  Fisher,  has  failed  in  getting  a  crop  of  Tomatoes  in  his  Peach- 
operation  iirith  a  view  to  discover  by  experiments  the  stooks  house,  I  would  suggest  that  the  want  of  success  may  arise 
on  which  the  different  varieties  succeed  best.  BoaBoning  from  either  of  two  causes,  or  from  both  combined, 
from  analogy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Vine  In  the  first  instance,  if  they  ore  growing  in  a  shaded  part 
can  be  influenced  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  of  the  house  the  absence  of  the  necessary  amount  of  light 
its  produce  by  the  stock  it  may  be  grafted  on,  as  well  as  may  oamse  an  imperfect  development  of  the  fructifying 
ot^er  fruit  trees,  and  practically  I  have  found  this  theory  organs. 

correct  as  lar  as  I  have  been  able  to  test  it,  aa  the  following  In  the  next  place,  it  is  possible  from  their  being  so 
instances  will  show.  When  Snow's  Muscat  Hamburgh  Vine  robust  in  growth  the  very  same  effect,  to  which  reference 
made  ita  appearance  I  procured  a  plant  of  it,  which  I  has  been  made,  may  be  produced  by  an  undesirable  de- 
planted  in  a  house  along  with  Black  Hamburgh  Vines.  The  velopment  of  leaves  and  young  shoots,  which  crowds  the 
latter  have  succeeded  perfectly  well,  but  I  never  had  any-  clusters  of  bloom,  and  prevents  tiie  necessary  action  of  light 
4hing  like  a  fine  bunch  on  the  Muscat  Hamburgh ;   the  and  air. 

berries  were  unequal  in  size,  the  bunches  loose,  and  not  in  Either  of  these  causes,  or  the  two  combined,  are  what 

any  case  much  over  a  pound  weight.    Unwilling  to  give  up  may  be  suspected  from  the  statement  that  the  plants  are 

growing  a  Graiw  which  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  flavoured  (rf  much  more  vigorous  and  in  better  condition  than  plants 

ail  Black  Grapes,  I  inarched  it  on  Block  Hamburgh  stocks  which  are  ftoiitful  in  the  open  air. 

during  the  siuumer  of  laat  year,  and  at  the  prascnt  moment  Txy  what  a  closer  imitation  of  the  circumstances  of  the 

I  haive  six  bunches  on  each  of  tlicse  inarches,  the  lightest  of  out -door  plants  will  do  to  produce  fruit  in  the  strong  plants, 

v^ch  will  weigh  2  Ibe.,  the  heaviest  4  lbs.,  with  fnll-sized  If  they  are  ftill  of  large  Bojupj  lea^-es  and  young  shoots,  let 

•qually-sweUed  berries.     Tlie  next  instance  is  of  an  un-  such  a  proportion  of  both  be  remo\"od  as  will  fully  eirpoee 

ikvourable  character.      It   is  that   of  a  Bowood  Muscat  the  bloom  to  tfce  sun  and  air,  and  cause  the  energfies  of  the 

inarched  on  a  Black  Barbarossa ;  this  retanied  the  ripening  plant  to  be  more  concentrated  to  the  blooms.     At  the  tame 

of  the  Grai)es  a  month  as  compared  with  the  same  Vine  time  let  the  plants  be  kept  rather  drier  at  the  root. 


JOtrfiNAL  OF  HOBTICULTUBE  AND  COTTAGE  OAXDENEB. 


Thia  mode  of  proceeding  wiU  b«  likel;  to  rented;  the  evil 
if  it  arises  from  tlie  cauHes  muDod,  uid  is  very  oommoidy 
nsorted.  to  when  the  plants  sliow  Bigna  of  rannm^  to  leaves 
and  Tonng  shoots  instead  of  beiu^  as  fruitM  as  is  desired ; 
Slid  as  fax  as  our  own  practice  is  concerned  the  pinching 
and  disleafing  has  alvay b  proved  succeasM  when  t^ere  was 
a  disposition  to  barrenneaB. 

The  Tomato,  as  most  gardeners  are  aware,  caa  be  most 
snccessfbllj  cultivated  under  glaas,  and  is  generally  reeorted 
to  in  localities  where  the  clmiate  will  not  ripen  the  fruit 
when  trained  to  a  south  wall.  It  is  a  good  plan,  to  let  them 
attain  a  conaiderabie  size  in  pots  before  pluiting  them  out. 
Their  being  somewhat  potbound  for  soma  time  of  course 
tiCTows  them  into  a  ftiuting  condition,  and  there  is  little 


fear  of  their  becoming  too  stunted  aftet  being  planted  out. 
Snch  is  not  their  ten  denCT  at  all,  bnt  the  very  reverse. 

For  the  production  of  Tomatoes  early  in  the  season  there 
is  perhaps  no  betterway  than  that  of  groiwing  and  frnittOK 


perpetual  in  bearing.  When  grown  in  pots  seed  should  t 
sown  in  autumn,  and  they  can  be  wintered  in  a  cool  drj 
stove,  and  shifted  on  in  sTiring  into  10  or  IS-inch  pots. 
They  ripen  theii  crop  early  In  summer;  but  under  alt  Siese 
circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  wdl 
pinched  back  as  they  make  growth,  and  that  th^  be  kept 
thin  of  leaf,  so  that  the  blooms  be  not  smothered-up. — 
D.  Thomson,  Archerfield  Qardeiu. 


Tbe  fragrance  of  this  species  renders  it  a  desirable  sutyect 
in  all  collections  of  stove  plantp.     The  diffused  odour,  aa  it 
pervades  the  entire  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse  in  which  the 
plant  is  blooming,  resembles  that  of  Mignonette ;  but  the 
more  powerful    and  concentrated  fragrance  whi^  is   ex- 
perienced on  nearer  contact  with  the  plant,  is  of  Uie  sweet 
aromatic  nature   of  that  of  some  Orchids.    The  Colocaaia 
odorata  is  not  a  novel  plant,  but  it  Is  not  common.     It  is 
one  of  the  afborescent  azoideous  plants,  which  give  such  a 
ttc^ical  air  to  collections  in  which  they  occur.    This  species 
grows  with  a  candei  of  3  to  6  feet  high,  and  from  t  to 
6  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  then  crowned  at  the  top  with  a 
head  of  large,  narrowly  cordale  leaves,  supported  on  long 
Btont  footstalks,  and  traversed  by  prominent  veins.      The 
flowers  grow  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  to^ 
wards  the  centra    of 
the  plant,  and  stand 
erect   among  the   fo- 
liage.   The  spathe  is 
about    a    span    ]ong, 
contracted   below  the 
middle,  and  then  ex- 
panding' into    a ,  con- 
cave   or    boat-shaped 
membrane,   which    at 
first  stands  erect,  en- 
circling the  spadii,  but 
nltjniately  bends  over 
it  like   a  hood.      The 
spathe  is  gref«  at  first, 
but  acquires  a  yellow- 
ish hne  when  at  ma^ 
tnii^.      The    spodix 
is    club  •  Bh^)ed,   and 
shortec       tluu      the 
Bpsthe. 

The  fbliage  of  the 
Colocaaia  is  the  seat 
of  a  wa^  secretion, 
which,  though  scanty 
in  the  plants  coltivat- 
«d  in  our  hothouses,  is 
yet  produced  in  con- 

sideMible  qoantitiea  when  the  pltmt  is  growing  in  its 
natural  climate.  The  secretion  u  formed  exclusively  on 
the  lower  &ee  of  the  leaves,  and  is  confined  to  the  axils 
of  the  principal  nerves,  where  the  cellnlar  tissue  produces  it, 
and  troni  which  points  this  waxy  substance  extends  some- 
times over  nearly  the  whole  inferior  snrface  of  the  foliage. 
In  the  cultivated  plant  it  only  exists  in  small  scales,  at  the 
utmost  not  larger  than  the  human  nail. 

A.  carious  property  possessed  by  the  plants  of  this  family, 
■i  the  STolnbon  of  heat  at  certain  periods  of  their  inflores- 
cence. This  has  been  noticed  by  various  observers,  but  ap- 
parently first  by  Lomaick,  who.  in  1777,  made  the  discovery 


COLOCASIA  ODOEATA. 

"  The  first  flower  b^n  to  eipand  on  the  4th  of  Moiob; 
but  it  was  not  tin  the  Gth  that  the  escape  of  pollen  from  its 
anthers  commenced,  and  the  increase  of  temperature  on  the 
spodix  was  perceptible  to  the  touch.     A.  very  small  ther- 


npon  Amm  italicom.  The  most  exact  experiments,  how< 
wf«r,  Bi«  those  of  M.  Adolphe  Brogniait, made  in  1884,  upon 
a  plant  of  the  Cotbuaia  odoiata,  which  dev^oped  fonx 


consideration  exhibited  the  a 


mometer,  when  applied  to  the  flower,  indicated  a  tempera- 
ture in  the  air  of  23*  centigrade,  while  the  epadii  close  to 
the  fertile  stamens,  was  26°,  and  the  clnh  formed  by  the 
abortive  stamens  was  9(f,  the  difference  being  T.  The  heat 
of  the  flower  gradually  diminished,  and,  in  the  evening,  its 
temperature  was  the  same  as  that  of  Uie  stove.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that,  while  all  the  other  Aroiden  that 
have  been  examined  on  this  point,  appear — when  the  heat 
has  once  disappeared, — never  to  regain  it,  the  plant  onder 
mo  increase  of  temperatnre  at 
the  same  honr  (2  f  .it.) 
of  the  following  day, 
and  for  fbnr  days  it 
continued,  although 
with  gradna%  dimi- 
nishing intensity,  to 
present  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon, when  the 
flower  flnaUy  &ded. 

"  Another  blossom 
having  appeared 
shortly  after,  I  adopt- 
ed many  preoantions 
which  should  enaliie 
me  to  wKloh  its  pio- 
gress.  I  procured  a 
very  delicate  thermo- 
meter, B{^lied  it  ac- 
curately to  the  moet 
senuble  ports  of  tiie 
flower;  uid  protected 
the  btdb  by  fblds  of 
flannel  from  tiie  in-  - 
fiuence  of  the  circiun- 
ambieut  atanosf^igre, 
andbyapniide  slwde 
from  the  itgn  «f  the 
sun.  Another  tiksnno-- 


lovTT"  *^  ***1  •pp"^  «f  -^  piAJ-***, 


in  the  stove,  not  tax 
from  the  plant,  to  giye  the  temperatnre  of  the  stove.  Vvr 
six  days  a  striking  increase  of  heat  took  place  in  the  fiown, 
attaimne  its  nuLximntn  about  4  p.v.,  and  totally  ceaoiag 
during  the  night  and  early  morning.  The  greatest  dift^ 
enceSetwAu  the  temperatnre  of  the  fiower  snd  the  gewyri 
atmosphere  of  the  stove,  was  IP;  and,  as  in  the  flnt 
blossom  examined,  so  the  central  portion  of  the  dub  of 
abortive  stamens  was  the  part  which  exhibited  the  btKL 
most  powerfolly;  next  the  base  of  that  clnb,  and  then  Uift 


L] 
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8THAWBEEEIKS  FAILING  ON  A  CLAYEY 
SOIL. 

I  AX  mriing  R  new  StTawb«n7-bed,  and  ehail  be  obliged 
ftir  ad-nee  about  the  aoiL  The  aatanJ  aoil  of  m7  ^^aiden  ia 
rtiS  qUt  with  yellow  eabeoil,  and  thon^  I  h»«  tned  mray 
tUngB,  1  bare  &iled  in  gettiiiK  StrawbeniM  to  bent  well  in 
itTriw  aipeot  of  the  new  bed  ia  neat^  due  aonth,  in  front 
at  R  wail;  ULd  if  yon  adriae  it,  I  am  willing  to  dig  oat  the 
natnia)  acol  to  the  d^th  of  1^  or  2  feet,  and  put  in  an; 
conpMt  j<M  rMonunend- — T.  J.  B. 

fAa  StntwberrieB  generally  snoceed  on  a  clayey  soil  we 
tbiak  there  nmat  be  Bomething  radically  wrong  in  your  case. 
Doea  tbe  aoU  want  draining  ?  If  eo,  do  it  effectually  at  once. 
We  oonfew  to  being  unwilling  to  Tecommend  ettenmve 
wheelWrow-work  in  the  nay  of  removing  and  replacing 
any  great  crnantity  of  enbeoil ;  but  if  it  be  absolutely  unfit 
toe  TegetAtion,  tlua  may  be  done  with  advantage.  If  the 
eubatulia  a  retentive  clay,  burning  a  large  quantity  of  it  on 
tbe  spot  wID  be  attended  with  much  good,  and  the  mode  we 
Iiave  aduvted  in  this :  Choose  a  suitable  smooth  place  for 
.  tbe  heartt,  then  cut  two  emaJl  drains  to  admit  air,  crossing 
each  otlier  in  the  centre,  about  4  inches  broad  and  the  same 
in  depUi.  On  these  lay  some  bricks,  and,  in  tlie  centre  where 
they  meet,  a  good  heap,  of  brietbata  or  stonas.  The  fire  is 
kindled  then  and  may  consist  of  any  description  of  vegetable 
nbbiab,  over  which  lay  luropy  pieces  of  clay,  adding  more 
f^el  and  clay  daily  as  the  hro  gains  strength.  The  best 
material  we  have  found  for  this  ^el  are  the  roots  of  shrubs 
or  teeea,  not  too  large,  but  as  much  forked  or  gnarled  b£ 
poBiible.  These  ugly  articleB  are  thus  used  out  of  the  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  turned  to  good  account.  For  some 
tinw  it  would  be  better  to  only  throw  on  lumpy  pieces  of 
eilaj ;  end  do  not  thrust  sticks  into  the  heap,  or  in  any  other 
way  disturb  it  until  it  has  finished  burning,  which  may  not 
1m  for  weeks.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  waited  for  in  your 
new  Strawbeiry-bed,  which  ought  to  be  prepared  at  once  by 
removing  a  part  of  the  subsoil  and  d^ging  a  la^e  quantity 
of  sand  and  some  good  manure  into  the  remainder.  Burn- 
ing, however,  ia  the  beet  permanent  remedy  for  a  stiff  clay 
with  only  a  thin  surface  soil.  Deep  cultivation  with  heavy 
ami  repeated  dressings  of  lime  will  do  much  to  prepare  it 
for  many  crops,  but  Strawberries  in  general  dislike  lime,] 


THE  FE08T  OF  JULY  19tH. 

Ths  boat  referred  to  recently  in  The  Joubnal  of  IIobti- 
cTn-TUBX  I  fear  was  too  general.  Here,  in  Herts,  it  proved 
equally  serero  to  any  chronicled  in  these  pages,  our  ther- 
mometar,  a  self-ragistering  one  of  Negtettl,  indicating  27}°. 
Yet,  though  thus  showing  a.  temperature  of  4}"  below 
freezing,  and  this  within  the  garden,  fortunately  few  things 
-were  hurt,  among  which  we  instance  those  flowers  whicli 
Tvere  eipuided  upon  the  Verbenas,  whilst  the  more  pro- 
minent Marea  npon  aome  thousand  planta  of  Geranmm 
Bvou  were  so  iqjured  u  to  torn  brown,  and  require  to  be 
removed.  This  was  done  very  easily,  as  they  parted  from 
the  plants  with  a  slight  touch.  We  are  npon  a  rather 
elevated  rite,  a  river  running  from  west  to  east  of  us,  and 
the  gardens  on  its  banks  showed  traces  of,  for  the  season,  a 
eerere  frost.  There,  in  many  instances,  the  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  and  Potatoes  were  so  frosen  that  their  upper  portion 
«f  erowth  turned  black,  and  fell  over  when  the  sun  shone, 
ana  Pumi^dns  in  some  places  were  entirely  destroyed. 

I  may  add,  that  my  employer  informed  me  a  few  mornings 
iince,  that  be  had  received  a  communication  trom  his  agent 
In  Boas-shire,  Scotland,  informing  him  that  the.  froat  was 
■0  aevOTe  there,  aa  to  literally  cat  the  Potatoes,  Ac,  to  the 
fvomd.— Wk.  EUklbt. 


L^ 


PINUS  ABISTATA. 

A  nw  sTMoies  of  Pine,  diaoovered  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  in 
Oa  A^ine  Begions  of  Colorado  Territory. 

DnrW  bis  first  botanical  expedition  to  the  Pike's  Peak 
-JI^OoTDr.  Parry,  in  aearohing  fi>r  Jamea*  Pinus  flexilis, 
iMld,  instead  of  one,  two  fire-leaved  Pines,  which  evidently 
ItihMBMnfbauded  by  Dr.  Jaiaea ;  thna  the  discrepanciee 


of  his  description  are  fblly  explained.  His  general  deMrip> 
tion  of  tike  tree  and  the  adiUe  seoda  bdong  to  what  we  ncFw 
name  P.  fie^ia.  while  tfaa  "enct  omaa"  (aauJlarliHB  tfeoae 
of  P.  rigida)  •*  with  nnanned  acalei "  mnat  be  v«t  invetfitct 
yoottg  onea  of  this,  or  <dd  onet  of  the  new  apeciea,  whidi 
had  loat  their  awns. 


On  alpine  heights,  between  9200  and  11,800  or  12,000  feet 
high,  on  Pike's  Peak  and  the  high  mountains  of  the  Snowy 
RMge,  Dr.  Parry,  1861  and  18C2;  Messrs,  Hall  A  Harbonr 
{Col.  No.  530),  1862.  Also,  on  the  highest  of  the  heights 
of  the  Coochetopa  Pass,  nearly  S.W.  of  Rke'a  Peak  (alti- 
tude over  10,000  feet),  whMC  Capt.  Gunnison  discovered 
in  18C8  what  seems  to  be  this  species  without  fruit ;  (see 
Pac,  E.  B.  Rep.  II,,  p.  130;)  the  leaves  which  I  couid 
compare  are  those  of  our  plant.  Flowers  end  of  June  and 
b^juning  of  Juij.  Plounahing  best  in  the  higher  eleva- 
tions  ana  never  descending  IkIow  9000  feet,  in  its  lower 
ranges  not  ripening  its  fruits  as  well  aa  on  the  bleak  heights, 
this  truly  alpine  species — in  that  respect  our  representative 
of  the  European  P.  pumilio — characterises  the  highest  belt 
of  timber  on  the  peaks  of  Colorado.  On  sheltered  al<mea  a 
tree  40  or  50  feet  high  and  1  to  2  foot  in  diuinet-r,  it  be- 
comes a  straggling  bush,  prostrate,  and  almost  creeping,  on 
the  bleak  summits  of  the  high  ridges.  The  bark  is  thin 
and  scaly,  even  in  older  trees,  not  uiore  than  3  or  4  lines 
thick,  of  a  light  greyish-brown  colour;  that  of  younger 
branches  smooth,  with  many  large  vesicles  containing  a  clear 
fluid  balsam,  which  remains  between  the  layers  of  the  old 
bark,  Wood  white,  tough,  not  very  resinous  i  of  extremely 
slow  growth,  BO  that  a  small,  smooth-barked  stem  of  13  lines 
diameter  exhibited  about  fifty  annual  rings,  all  between  1-0 
and  1-60  line  wide,  the  smaller  ones  consisting  of  3  to  G,  the 
widest  one  of  IS  to  25  layers  of  cells,  each  ceU  0.007  line  in 
diameter.  A.  tree  of  2  feet  thickness  would  at  that  rate  indi- 
cate an  age  of  over  1000  years;  but  the  annual  rings  of  larger 
trees  growing  in  favoured  situations  are  wider,  and,  if  a  speci- 
men sent  by  Dr.  Parry  is  not  mislabelled,  sometimes  as 
wide  as  one-third  line,  giving  the  largest  trees  a  probable 
age  of  600  to  800  years.  Branches  spreading,  very  often 
many  of  them  tvristed,  stunted  or  dead ;  the  larger  branches 
and  the  stem  itself  frequently  covered  with  young  branches 
or  ahoots,  which  seem  to  keep  life  in  the  old  trunk.  Leaves 
crowded  from  the  axils  of  ovate,  acuminate,  brittle  scales,  light 
brown  at  first,  and  which,  persisting  longer  than  the  leaves 
themselves,  cover  the  branches  with  their  rough  blackish 
remains  j  leaves  light  green  on  both  sides  without  white 
dote,  moet^  with  numerous  exudations  of  white  reain,  usually 
curved  opwarda,  entire  on  edges  and  keel,  abruptly  aontisb. 
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«toat«-  in  frnit-beniBg,  mate  ilandsr  io  tnok  t7««*  *b  pro-  Dae  in  narseiy-beds,  that  they  may  get  stocky  previous  to 

doM  pnseijMlly  male  fl«w«r*,  in  twy   lobntt  ipecimemi  their  final  plaiiting.     Earth-up  all  l£e  BrasBica  tribe  that 

Xi  and  raiily  eren  1 J^,  nsnally  albvat  1  inch  long ;  on  atorik  ue  voffleiently  adronoed,  aiMJ  make  sncoeiaion  plantationa 

hrniichm  Miaight  and  horiaoatal,  "  giving  the  bnarahee  the  of  BniMelfi  Sprotite,  Bnda.  Kale,  Broccoli,  Coleworta,  uid 

appearance  of  so  many  bottle -brushes."     The  vi^pi^B  can-  SalroyB.     CaiUi^tyuiert,  the  plants  now  ooming  int«  use  to 

Bist  of  7  or  8  oblong  scales  with  fringed  mai^s,  adpressed  be  libeniUy  sut^lied  with  water  to  |*oduoa  cloM   beads. 

and  forming  a  sheath  3  or  4  lines  long  on  tbe  young  lenf,  Ohcrnl,  make  a  eowing  for  anttunn  ose.    Bndirre,  continue  to 

soon  spreading  and  squarroae,  falling  off  in  the  socondor  traaaplaiit  bb  drcnmstwices  require.     Another  aowiug  m^ 

third  year.      Uany  laoceolato  acuminate   scales,   perube,  also  be  made.     PotaUet,  the  Ash'leaved  Kidneys  iotCTded 

abeathe  the  lower  part  of  tbe  shoots;  shorter  broader  bracts,  for  seed  may  now  be  token  up  and  eiposed  to  the  Bun  until 

bearing  in  their  arils  the  male  aments,  follow  next.     The  they  are  green.     T^mipi,  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  shower 

aments  together  form  a  very  Hbort  spike,  or  rftther  bend,  6  or  to  get  in  another  breadth  of  Late  White. 

8  lines  long;  often  these  h^ds  persist  oa  the  "-fia  for  two  or  vlowbb  oabbkn 

t^2,f^r.  '^  ^^  tf^'X  ^'^''■u   f  'T.^  l!^™  ^^^'  Th«  season  of  the  year  bss  now  Arrived  at  wMdi   the 

^Onf  ^.^S^^fT'f  ™!i*^f.{?"^^  \%^^  TV'^T  ,„  f  flo'^^  g«den  >>«  '^ttJned,  or  nearly  attained,  the  lenitb  of 

»hn^  ^                    >;^m!sent  this  condition  distmctly,  but  j^  ^^^  ^„^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  gaiener  may  contemplate 

iufZ^^^r^T^^      *^^'t'^"*^^"'°'''"^v\  with  satirfiwtiontberesultorUsUbonrin  that  department; 

mfoiwryearshadbe^occupedbymaleflower,.   We  have  i,„t  ^  ^j,        ^   anything  in  the   present  arrangement  of 

l^ia^l    ^.f^"'"^  n«k«l  spaws.  provmg  that  ^i^^^  to  mar  the  effect,  it  should  be  noted  toTcorrection 

«™™  ^  pemstmttfor  sat««i  ye«rs-e  fact  unheard  of  ^^^le^  .^^^       Much  watering  will  be  necessftiy  here 

Z.^^  ^    ',^rt  ^^T  ""  ""d  to  aidure  only  three  ^^^     ^.^^^  ^eat  we  now  eiperisSce.     Continue  to  ^ov* 

™;  -Tl       ""^  ^^  r^  Jr""*  3  to  4  bnes  long  hoe  a  ^^^  %^^  f^^  Eoees,  an'd  give  plenty  of  manure  wahir 

f^^l  •njoluc^a  of  fo^  oblong  scales  or  Wts  of  equal  ^^  ^■^^^  autumn-blooming  varieties.  Plant.iut  rootod  ontUngB 

anH^t  f          f"?^  '^^  "1*  ^1°'"°^  "^  '"^1?"^''  -tf »?'  of  Pwwies  in  nn^er^-b^  in  a  shady  situation.     PropagMe 

S,i       1^"  l''^T^i°"H?"*ir-**'»,^.^'^.'l*''^  Panaies.teepingthsinweU-wutorediftheweatherisdiS^ta 

Si,  „„  1   t^"          ff"^  °  v'?,.*!^'^/°lS^  ^  Kf  tl-ey  g«t  estibSbed,  and  save  seed  of  choice  sorts.    Plant^mt 

tKm^  and  ^mmgement  of  .pec.es  hitherto  neglected  probably  HiiTin  beds,  wate^  freely  in  dry  weather.   Water  UyerB  of 

fhT^^^I       "^  """-"^ ??u°^  'T"-  "t"^?^  ™  d^ently  a^  Csmations   a^d  Picotees   in  d,^    "eather.      Keep  'choice 

fow,S.    ^™^  "'  *^^  ''?^?™'  ^  ^^t  '°?^  '"  DalJias  thin  of  shoots   and  buds.     Trap  earwigs      Water 

«r,n^^^"^''PT°^f^^°^--f^^'™'^?"^T''  American  and  other  choice  shrubs  in  djy'^weath^     Shrubs 

^ll^O^tTf       °"V  "Of  "«^ndai7  consideration,  and^  often  ^^^  ^^    j^^^  ^^  i„      ,i„^  ^^  „  ,^  Uboral  supplies 

calculated  to  nuslead  separating  the  most  natural  »^^  of  water  a^d  mulching  to  pre^nt  evaporation.  Train  djX 

?he  r,^«^  w""^^  I^t-pm«,  with  one  Or  five  leaves,  or  ^    ,^^  ^^^    ^^  toellises.    The  lalvn  during  the  prewnt 

tt^^e  pmeoid  Pines  (P.  Pm^  P.   Sabiniana,  P.  Torreyana)  !^^  ^^t^er  wiUaometimcfl  require  to  be  gone  Iver  ^th  the 

riilr^n,,        -^t.       '"*■,      ■  8jl'«t™  J"^  ^  o«^  ^-^"t  g^i,^  i^  the  middle  of  the  day  to  cut  off  any  straggling 

J  lines  long,  with  an  mvolucrnm  of  three  equal  lance-lmear  tuita  of  cnaaa                                                                     •^e™ o 

acute  scales  in  the  aril  of  n  lanceolate  recurved  bract,  which  '^^  '               ^^^j^^  oahdbk 

™if^™X  '"p^  ^.  ^*°u'  "'*^^„'^"!  "  'l-*^-  "^"■^y  Peaches,  Nectarines,   and  Apricot^  to  have  frequent  «i^ 

t^^rhT^"     ^;.  ^-"t"."**  l""  "  flyllndnc  curved- ament  tention  in  keeping  them  well  £dled  to  the  walls7to  guard 

«uST^  £•  '"*'■, ^.^Toh"^"'  of  about  ten  very  un-  against  high  iinL    The  fruit  also  to  be  expo^  U>  the 

S^  Si^f™ '"^""^  °^  sc^ee,  in  the  axil  of  a  ^^  ^f  5e  sun  as  much  as  possible,  withtSTdiTestdng 

a^;™lT^      V      ^.^1*^"**°'*  vT*'l"'^*'i.':r'^u*  tl-e""  of  le»'».   to  i^™  flno^vouJ  and  good   colW. 

3vT7h^  !^Jr  "^^^  ^  T"^^  ^  "t^^  ^^^  lu^  Continue  to  n.ake  fresh  plantations  of  Strawberries ;  the 

k^  tiJ  .™.         ""f""^  y«t<losed  ament,  "^d  give  the  ^  ^o  be  deeply  tren,ied-they  like  a  fresh,  etiifioam. 

i^l,  t^iTf^K    "^^  ^v"^  cone    Cr«to  of  the  anther  ^^^  „^  f^^  treSs  will  demand  a  good  supply  if  water  at 

SSS^W  n«^  ^^  ?  ^°^-  r^*^  *''"'.  "■  J^?"^  "■  their  roots,  to  be  mulched  with  sbortUtter."^' 
•mined  by  us.     Female  aments  single,  or  two  together  nesx 

th«  end  of  the  young  shoots,  briatSing  with  the  lanceolate,  obmmhoobe  and  oohbbrtatobt. 

atistate  erect  scales,  of  a  purple  black  colour.     Cones  oval.  Keep  everything  in  the  conservatory  in  the  nefttest  order, 

obtuse,  2|  to  2}  intJies  long,  about  half  as  much  in  diameter,  shifting  to  other  quarters  those  plants  tliat  are  &ding  in 

often  covered   with  resin  as  if  vamisbed ;  their  purplish-  bloom,  and  replacing  them  by  othera  that  have  bean  pre- 

brown  or  blackish  colour  is  found  also  in  a  litUe  group  of  pared  for  the  purpose.     Keem  the  creepers  neatly  brained, 

alpine  Pines  of  the  Popocatepetl  with  three  to  five  leaves,  and  occaaionaUy  washed  with  the  engine  or  syringe.     New 

disoovcrod  by  Roezl.    Bracts,  as  in  all  Pines,  not  obliterated  Holland  plants  and  Heaths  that  have  been  standing  out  of 

("  evanidfl)  '*)  as  is  usually  stoted,  but  much  altered,  and  doors  for  some  time  to  receive  immediate  attention,  if  wet 

rathor  indistinct ;  more  or  less  thickened  and  partly  connate  and  windy  weather  prevail.     Some  of  the  beet  and  nuMt 

with  the  base  of  the  scale ;  in  our  species,  only  uie  upper  tender  varietieB  to  be  secured  by  placing  them  in  oold  pits 

obtuse  mucrotiat«  part  membranaceous  and  free ;  scales  10  or  other  secore  sitaations.     Persevere  in  keeping  all  plants 

to  15  lines  long,  and  4  to  6  lines  wide  at  their  exposed  part;  sulgeet  to  the  mildew  dear  of  that  pest  by  dredging  them 

transverse  ridge  of  the  rhombic  rather  flat,  protuberance  of  with  snlphor,  as  the  season  is  now  anived  when  hardwooded 

the  Boalc  very  conspicuous;  the  slender  mncro  W'awn,  from  plants  are  sulgeottoit.    Persevere  in  clearing-off  all  decided 

tiie  small  rhombic  centnJ  knob.  £  to  3  lines  long,  curved  up-  blossoms,  and  pinching  back  luxuriant  shoots.      It  will  be 

waids,  at  last  tortuous  and  easily  broken  off,  has  suggested  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inmates  of  plant-honaea  to 

the  name  for  the  species.    Seed  nearly  3  lines  long,  with  the  reduce  the  shading  ai^  this  time,  to  enable  tbe  plants  to 

obovate  wing  C  to  7  lines  long ;  embryo  in  all  the  seeds  ripen  their  summer's  growth,  allowing  more  air  to  keep 

Maniined  by  me.  with  seven  short  cotyledons. — (American  down  the  temperature,  and  to  cheek  any  tendency  to  a 

Oardeaer'*  MontU^.)  second  growth  which  may  show  itself,  and  which  can  only 

take  place  at  the  expense  of  next  season's  bloom.     Sxamine 

-  the  stock  of  pot  plants  to  sen  that  none  are  snffiering  frcm 

■WOBTT   Pn-n   TTTP   -KTrlnr  ■"*"■*  ^"^  pot-room  or  other  attention  necessary  to  auist 

MU-KA   tUK.   ittc.    na^lk.,  them  in  making  young  wood  for  blooming   next   seaaon. 

KTTOHsH  OABSBN.  Young,  vigorous  plant3,  however,  sometimes  require  to  be 

Saovu)  the  present  diy  weatlwa'  continue,   the   water-  watered  rather  sparingly  at  this  period  to  prevent  theil 

banel  will  be  in  continual  request  wnong  all  neidy-planted  making  a  second  growth.      CinevulBs  for  ear^  Idooming 

'nops.     Surfkca-stinln^  to  be  also  fr«qaentty  resorted  to  should  now  bo  growing  freidy,  and  should  be  shifted  lAai 

iot   the   purpose  of  preventing  a  too  rapid   evi^>ora1aon.  necessary,  for  If  they  Hre  to  form  large  npeetmane  Bx  Uoom- 

BmecnU,  where  they  haive  been  planted   between  rows  el  ing  in  winter  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  aoBtain  ■» 

Jeaa  the  lattOT  riioiUd  be  removed  a*  soiKi  as  they  are  done  died:.    Bemove  snekers  whenever  th^  oaa  be  tibMbmi, 

with,  tlwi  vTciundtobethendB<t,andlheistenneclmte«paoea  and  pot  them    Ear  sprii^  floieeiiBg.     The  ooiMamtaif- 

1I)(>.    ...        o^i.i^^.  -,^^ir  — ■    I.,  ~,ion*-.  int4>'"''>d  fn    in— 1>.  hf—'iri    --"•  "lo^  jw-i"''e  moat  libera''   waterings,  and  C^M 
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mtut  be  token  to  insure  a  certiiin  supply  of  water  to  any  we  would  want.  Theie  is  lega  eienuae  of  thought  whtin  th«ie 

plants  whicli  Iultc  recently  beuo  turned  out  of  pota.     Fusai-  ara  no  difficoltieti  to  Hiu-mount. 

fltnaai   and,    indeed,   the   y^rentor  portion  of  ^jonsLTvatory         Loolcod  after  Cueumbera  aa  to  stopping,  tlmuiinif,  ajld 

eUmbeii,  will  bo  urcFwing  fast,  aad  will  require  frequent  watering!    ahading,  too,  to  aavo  water.      Sowed  »  bed  of 

tnining.      Thin-out   wuak  and  oTeiluimiiuit  alioots,   und  Dwarf  Kidney  Beajia,  to  which  we  c«n  give  a,  little  protec- 

reaerTB  only  Bufficieut  to  produue  the  bloom  desired,  which  tion.     Have  had  tlieuj  good  in  the  aome  place  up  to  the 

irill  be  finer,  and  the  plants  themaelvea  more  capable  of  middle  and  end  of  November.     Sowed  aleo  a  row  of  Biahop'a 

producing'  wall-matured  wood  when  theae  UtUo  attentions  Longpod  Pea,  to  which  we  ahall  (Uao  be  able  to  give  a  little 

ue  performed  rcguhiity.  protection,  and  if  the  ieaaon  is  fine  wo  «tU  get  some  nice 

g^Q,^  liLto  g-atheringa  from  them.    Tbia  hot  wuathur  ia  bringinff 

Sudi  of  the  imnatea  here  aaai^  intended  for  tie  deeot*-  on  auceeaaion  of  Pe.*  before  their  time      A  friend  vei^fena 

tion  ofthoconaervatory  in  autumn  and  early  winter  should  be  of  White  and  Seivrlet  Eunnore,  i^ys  Jio  la  -iuito  m  a  fii 

carefully  looked  over,  shifting  those  which  aro  likely  to  wuat  for  want  of  stakes  th.a  season  and  that   he  will  haj,^  no 

moreTotroom,  so  as  to  ffet  tlie  pots  weU  filled  «ith  roots  "<T-     "by  a^d  wherefore  ?    We  behove  aa  maiij  Bean^ 

before  the  bloo.iiinj;  season.      Maintain  a  moiat   growing  "''y^*  ''i^  "t"""'"*  «'*^f  as  with  them;  and  we  have  told 

.Imc-phere,  and  ply  the  ayrinse  vigoroualj  upon  nay  plant  <""  fr-f"*  *f  «P  ^Y'  KT"^  ?" V    ^'1     r^™     '^"^"'.^^^ 

at  «U  infested  with  ^spider.   Bn.glnanaini,  (Se^lenionfl.  ^T?""^  '^''*  "?  to  the  plants  with  short  ™s  or  clc^ 

and  other  largo  Boft.l>kvod  pknts   should  bo  frequently  litter  to  ketm  the  pods  ele^,  and  there  will  be  a  prolonged 

warfied  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  to  be  weU  supplied  gathering.    We  conaider  the  deanto^s  of  the  pods  to  ho 

with  Uquid  miiiure  to  keep  them  in  a  vigoreus  state  of  y**"*'"!.  "*•  '^^^'^  oP"'?"-  <^  ="«>>  Gunners  and  Kidney 

health,  which  adds  so  much  to  tlieii'  beauty.^  Various  stove  ^«'"«  "^  ^^*"t^  *"i'  "°P™'«<*,  "^  flavour  when  washed 

dimbera,  as  Quiari.mlis.  Allamandas,  Coinbretum,  4o.,  will  or  p^B^  t^ugh   water  before   being  placed  m   boibng 

bloom  for  a  oonsidUable  i>ortion  of  the  summer  if  the  shoots  ?'»^'     }"  f"  ^^^^S^  ^''^"'^  ,^*  '*">  ^"^"^  -l^^',!",^  °* 

on  which  the  flowers  are  boi-ne  are  slightly  cut-in  when  the  "it™ducing  Carrots  and  Beetreot  as  roivs  in  nbbon-borders 

blooms  decay;  as  aujtliing  which  p^longa  tlie  be.tuty  of  we  ^u^  very  much  surp^ed  that  no  one  has  tned  a  row  of 

these  fovourites  is  valuable,  the  alive  instructions  should  Scai'let  Runners  treaty  on  the  nippinff  system,  so  as  to 

be  put  in  practice.    As  the  growing  season  for  Orebids  is  far  ^-^^P  "f  ^  .f"«"  ^3  to  18  inches  high.     We  know  of  nothing 

advanced,  therofoi-o  encourSge  any  backward  phints  with  "■ore  striking  as  a  mass  of  scarlet  flowers,  and  evcu  we 

plenty  of  heat  and  moiatui'c  while  this  can  be  safely  done.  ";;sh.t  b"!  "wre  appropnato  rf  we  eould  keep  at  a  distance 

§ee  Uiat  pUnts  growing  on  blocks  and  on  baskets  are  pro-  ^^  "«'*f«  °'  the  kitchen  and  the  ste^^-pan-     H  ''«  "^  "ot 

-  f  sunniied  with  moisture  nt  the  root.      Svi-ineo  liirMlv  *?«  exeatures  of  circumstances,  we  are  in  many  respects  the 


periy  supplied  with  moisture  nt  the  root.      Syi-inee  lightly    ^"^  ™"'^" 

--     ■     ■^devening,andsprinklethe  floors,  ic.  frequent^     slaves  of  assoemtions.  k„j        u-  u  -  „„ 

keep  the  atmoaphe^e  thoroughly  moist.  ^         C  eared  and  watered  Mushroom-lwds  which  m  o.u'  open 

^  *^  W  Kkibe         sheds  iire  producmg  Musbrooms  as  fleshy  and  nice  as  they 

can  generally  be  had  in  January.     There  is  nothing  like 

" —  - — ■~-  aimpUcity  after  all  if  minutice  are  looked  after.     If  these 

TjQT-v/jg   Q-p   THE   TjAST   WFEE  little  matters  axe  too  little  to  be  fared  for,  the  finest  mate- 

riaJe  may  prove  very  unsatiafactory. 


With  a  aplendid  harvest  moon  at  night  there  has  been  PBtnT  qabdbn. 

^oriouB  weather  during  the  day  for  bringing  to  perfection  Gave  copious  waterings  to  Fig  trees,  which  are  yet  far 

the  precious  Iruits  of  the  earth ;  .but  though  we  had  a  nice  from  being  oihausted  of  fruit.     Watered  Vines  also.      Sul- 

ihower  on   Saturday  week,  'wo  are  still  feeling  the  effecte  pfaured  the  pipes  in  hovseB,  as  a  little  heat  is  put  on  on 

of  want  of  water,  yet   thankful   for   the   Supply  the  rains  cold  nights.     Finished  gathering  out  of  the  early  Peacb- 

gavo  us.      Moved  Uie  ground  among  all  advancing  crops  house,  and  took  the  lights  off  by  degrees  for  panting.     The 

ce  could  get  at  to  let  the  air  in.  and  keep  the  heat  out.  house  has  lasted  two  months,  the  last  being  that  excellent 

Cleared   away  the   haulm   of  Teas   that   were  past  being  Peach  the  Walborton  Admirable,  almost  as  fine  as  a  Noblease. 

naelul  in  the  kitchen;  turned  part  of  the  ground  into  Celery-  Have  bad  a  few  Nectarines,  Peaches,  and  Plums  from  orehard- 

beds,  as  the  plants  would  sp<nl  if  kept  longer  in  their  tern-  house.     The  birds  thinned  our  Elton  Strawberries  before 

pciBiy  beds.     Most  of  our  beds  are  4  feet  wide,  and  contain  we  oould  net  them ;  but  Keens'  Seedling,  planted  out  as 

three  rows.     Watered  the  earlieat-planted,  soaldng  them  as  soon  ae  forced,  ore  already  producing   some  fine   bcrriea, 

*all  as  we  could,  and  earthod-np  a  piece  for  early  use.    On  with  promise   of  more   coming,  and  netted   them,  as  the 

tke  other  plants  watered  merely  threw  half  on  inch  of  dry  thmshes  know  all  about  their  sweetness.    Netted  all  the 

soil  on  the  surface,  to  keep  the  moisturo  from  evapontting.  Currants  we  think  of  saving  for  tarts  and  dessert.     For  the 

"Vie  never  think  of  acting  on  the  old  rule,  "  Give  the  Celery  a  latter  purpose  we  have  always  noticed  that  they  may  merely 

Uttla  earthing-up."  With  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of  dry  make  a  show — no  one  seems  ever  to  taste  them.     Netted 

•oil  after  wat«ring,  we  seldom  at  this  season  eoith-up  until  Gooseberries  by  placing  roils  btgber  than  the  bushes  at  the 

three  weeks  or  so  before  wo  want  the  plants  for  use.  and  wo  sides  and  midiUe  of  a  small  quarter,  and  throwing  a  net  ovet 

do  this  all  at  once,  having  tied  the  plante  previoualy.     We  the  whole,  saourely  fastened  at  the  sides.     The  birds  dislike 

do  this  for  reasons  seveml  times  given,  and  based  on  the  this  much  more  than  where  a  net  is  merely  thrown  over  the 

natnnJ  habita  of  the  plant.    Of  course,  as  winter  approaches  bushes,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  going  inside  and  taking 

we  are  obliged  to  earth-up  all  Celery,  not  so  much  to  blanch  what  you  want.    Will  dig  down  a  piece  of  StrawbeiTies,  ana 

••  to  prevent  the  beads  being  injured  by  frost.    Prepared  will  plant  with  winter  vegetables  that  bad  been  previously 

port  (rf  the  ground  occupied  by  Peas,  by  deep  dicing  and  pricked  out.     Moved  all  the  Strawborriea  laid  in  small  pot-s, 

UDDring.  for  winter  Spinach,  preferring  the  Fland^  or  and  began  potting  them  as  quickly  as  possible.     We  fe^ 

Rkkly-seeded,  and  winter  Onions,  part  to  be  drawn   for  obliged  to  lor.  Gross  for  his  note  at  page  TO.     The  mode  he 

■lads,  and  the  other  part  to  be  transplanted  for  early  spring  recommends  is  a  very  good  one ;  but  ne  rarely  con  conTmand 

nl  summer  use.     Wnat  are  still  left  of  such  plantmg  have  tie  room.     We  have  mentioned  the  same  plan  in  previous 

iti  all  the  tops  laid  fiat  with  a  rake,  which  will  help  the  volumes,  and  also  taking  the  runners  from  such  early-foreed 

tnllingof  the  bulbs,  and  arrest  mere  top-growth.    Our  main  plants,   pricking  them  out  under  gloss,  and  lifting  with 

Mmtier  crop  will  not  need  this  attention  for  a  week  or  two,  balls  uid  pottdns  immediately,  which  is  a  very  good  plan  if 

>i  the^  ore  scarcely  large  enough  yet.     Ten  days  ago  they  shading  and  syringing  are  attended  to  at  onoe.     We  have 

■Mked  OB  if  mildew  meant  to  attack  them,  but  Uia  timely  also  previously  mentioiied  the  plan  of  taking  the  runners, 

BBH  settled  that  matter  for  us.     Took-np  Potatoes  as  we  as  soon  an  formed,  out  of  doors,  pricking  theiu  out  4  inches 

Mddget  at  them ;  and  Greens,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ac,  having  apart,  on  a  slight  hotbed,  with  glass  over  them,  and  littin|r 

U^  nbuDted  between  the  rows,  watered  the  plants,  and  with  balls.     In  cold  northern  places  we  believe  that  sduuI 

t^BH  Uie  earth  over  to  the  stems.     Shaded  Cauliflowers,  lato  runners   of  this   summer,   pricked  out    on   a.  border, 

hoj^  Lettuces,  Eadishes,  &c.,  as  we  dread  being  out  of  to  stand  the  winter,  and  laised  and  potted  next  season, 

HHi  Htd  the  sun  is  u  bright  as  ever.    Ob  t  for  a  aweet  will  do  the  beat.    Vor  eitamoidhiaiy  crops  we  have  found 

— "^r  Imokl  bat  then  there  would  be  aomething  elae  no  plan  better  than  resting  the  smaller  finved  planU  be- 
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liind  a  north  wall,  ehaking  them  out  of  their  pota  in  July, 
nudrepattin^finnly  in  rich  louui,  and  treating  aaforyoimg^ 
plants ;  but  in  such  cases  the  fruit  individually  is  sot  gene- 
rally ao  fine.  In  the  short  article  alludad  to  bo  kindly  by 
Mr.  Gross,  the  chief  subject  of  diacusaion  was,  whether  it 
wfts  better  to  laytrthe runner  at  once  in  the  iruiting-jKit,  or 
uae  a  small  pot,  and  to  that  tlie  I'cmarks  were  chie^  con- 
fined.  Out  own  experience  enables  iis  to  say  that  there  con 
be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Oroes's  plan  being  a  good  one.  From  a 
press  of  other  matters  <ne  are  a  week  or  two  behind  in  the 
potting,  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  fine  autumn,  and 
a  week  of  such  weather  soon  makea  up. 


L   OIBSENIHO. 

TMb,  for  TariouB  reasons,  baa  occupied  our  chief  attention. 
Arranging  conservatory,  potting  plants.  Primulas.  Cinerarias, 
taking  cuttings,  nipping  off  every  wasted  flower  from  flowor- 
bsda,  stirring  where  an  inch  or  two  of  aoil  could  be  seen, 
clipping  and  cleaning  edgings,  rolling  watltB  that  were  like 
adamant,  bo  that  no  mark  of  the  broom  ahould  bo  left  at 
sides  where  the  broom  had  to  be  used  for  clippii^a,  giving 
a  little  water  as  if  it  were  wine,  where  there  were  signs 
of  flagging — the  Amplexicaulis  CuJceolaria  being  our  moat 
troublesouie  customer  in  this  respect,  tying  and  fastening 
where  neaeaaary,  and  tolling  the  short-shaven  lawn  that  it 
might  be  as  smooth  and  easy  for  the  feet  aa  a  Turkey 
carpet.  Even  the  pleasure  derived  irom  seeing  a  fine  Sower- 
bed  is  very  much  diminished  if  you  must  reach  it  by  a  walk 
enough  to  make  a  com  scream,  or  a  lawn  in  hard  lumps 
that  the  thin  slipper  of  a  lady  l9  a  poor  protection  against. 
— E.  F. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  We  requeat  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
^irtmenlal  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  OenUemon."  By  so 
doing  they  arc  sul^ected  to  utuuBtifiabte  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  thci-eforc  be  ad- 
dressed loMy  to  The  Bdiloia  o/  the  Journal  of  Horticulr 
twe,  ^c,  162,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  <■"'•'  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  sul^ects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  then 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  mort 
than  two  or  three  queationa  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  tinlesi 
under  very  special  circnmatoncea. 

N*iiM  or  PiJUTB. — Some  of  our  correapondenta  are  in  th« 
habit  of  Bending  amall  fragments  of  plants  for  na  t* 
name.  Thia  requires  from  ua  such  a  great  expendititfi 
of  time  that  we  are  compelled  to  aay  that  we  cannol 
attempt  to  name  any  plant  unless  the  specimen  ia  per 
feet  In  leaves  and  fiowera. 
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DIetloiKT J ;"  bol  tna  caiacpUlBr  which  la  ih*  graaitat  acoorge  of  the 
OooabbecTT  i)  green,  as  joa  dnuibe,  and  li  the  lirii  of  a  Saw-flj,  Ton- 
"'—'-  gtooulirin.     It  bat  bean  rnqoabllj  dMcribed  In  thli  Jonmal,  bnt 
demally  emitted  In  the  "  Sietlanari." 

<&0W  (IT.  Saltan).  — QtinY. 
Bui;  at  light  one),  Ducheaa  of 
bnt;  or  l-elirgonlomi,  Cltrio- 
of  Orange,  Sulllaion'a  Fnipla, 


doniB,  Hoiil 
and  SldOQla. 
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Vnu  {An  Old  Biiiicrii§r).—Vlih  the  einpUon  of 
^t  H>ai«hlng  like  random,  ihrn,  we  voold  lay,  Plui  one  Duloh 

'■a,  ona'Noacat  of  Aleiandrta,  one  Bowood  Moaaat.  Any  ol  one  Urge 
rrrmtn  will  net  the  Trebblano  for  jou  l(  the;  him  It  not  In  itock. 
mar  IniRh  the  Slockwood  Vine  Dow.  To  gratt.  ;on  kad  better  wail 
the  VlH  haa  mted,  and  put  Ibu  grkft  on  a  [attnlght  before  jon  aUrt 
riaa  Inta  growth.  Or  jon  may  aiatC  Ihe  Ttna  eaifj,  and  whan  In  fall 
EUt  back  and  gtalt  vllh  a  reUided  aelon.  W*  would  IrT  the  tia. 
lite  Grape,  a>  a  Mnteat,  UaUIn  de  Calabrr,  wonld  be  beat. 
■im.— AtpagaUtbeiaia  no  eiror  in  pHnling,  but  tba  period  ia 


hanfora,  be  gesanllT  STtddid." 
■ba  Bait  period    ndlsg  In  ■■  aeatan 


et  be  propagated  in  the  wavwa  han 
'  IJ,  5.).  — The  yonng  rooti  reemll]' 
^foie;  botlf'therewerealthModHldroB- 


Lannwa  Loaiciai  tikyx  [Blandfnnum).  —  AlOioatb  we  hare  kad 
no  oiperlenca  In  layerinji  ihli  plini,  yei  we  belleia  the  aama  nU«a  will 
hold  g«id  with  it  aa  with  man;  otbrci,  the  giowlag  atuon  baiog  the  beat 
for  the  operillon,  and  lajiug  the  young  ahuola  Into  a  audi  aoU.  Inadair 
or  two  Ihe  lipa  will  tum^pwaidi.  wbcn  ibe  layer  may  be  half  eat  tbrongh 
and  Mwned  bf  a  hook  »>  aa  to  remain  htm  In  the  (Ml,    Thej  will  apaedUr 

Wanaiio  [A  Siiticrittr).— In  two  Knmbara,  June  16ih  ami  Urd,  nndsr 

KaiiMor  TtAfn.—ill.  *.)— We  do  not  r«ognl»  tba  plant  laid  lobhw 
"  alala-coloated  llawera,"  Ike  lecap  li  loo  ainall  to  ahow  muob  duuaW. 
Tba as-aalled  Vlrgln'a  Bod  appear*  la  be  a  Phlox,  pnbabty  P.  diTartoaMOT 
nuse  naat  ally.    It  u  *  nailre  of  Vlrgmia,  and  Bay  baaallad  Tlrftato  ft  i 

bnt  tba  HwoUMn  la  a  Terr  bad  ODa,  and  haa  ittlj  tba  nBulaa  ^'  ' ~ 

b~.i.  vt-  •i>'-l»-r  ■■■  fl— ar.    (/./>.  jr.Ti-ToiualaSI 
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4kliotomac  !A,  Z.).— The  Mnaller  of  the  two  pUntt  sent  is  the  Pennyroyal, 
Htathft  palcgiain.  The  Urger  plant  U  the  common  CaUmInt,  Calarointba 
uMetoalb  of  Babington.  IC.  A.).^\,  Athyriam  FiUx-foDoiina ;  2,  Poly. 
podiom  Tulgare ;  3,  0«ninnda  regalia ;  4,  one  of  the  doable  forma  of  the 
aMnmoa  Feverfew,  Pyrothram  Parthenlum  plennm. 


POITLTBY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GHEOHICLE, 

CHICKENS  LAYING— LAMENESS. 

Wx  do  not  know  that  we  can  answer  many  of  our  corre- 
spondents better  than  by  entering  at  some  length  into  the 
suljects  to  which  their  letters  refer.  Thus  "K.  O.  T."  says, 
"Will  you  inform  me  what  is  the  age  at  which  pullets 
generally  lay  ?  I  have  now  kept  chickens  and  Ducks  for 
nearly  twelve  years,  and  I  have  never  remarked  a  pullet  lay 
at  80  eai'ly  an  age  as  this  year.  I  had  a  brood  the  tii-st  week 
in  February  from  a  pullet  hatched  some  time  in  March  last 
year.  She  brought  out  nine  chickens  out  of  eleven  eggs, 
live  of  which  I  sold  when  not  ten  weeks  old  for  12«.,  and 
kept  two,  one  of  which  has  laid  an  egg  to-day,  July  25tli. 
The  mother  has  sat  a  second  time,  and  brought  out  eleven 
chickens  from  thirteen  eggs,  and  has  beg^un  to  lay  again, 
having  been  taken  from  her  second  brood  about  a  week  ago. 
This,  remember,  was  a  last-year's  chicken  of  the  Pheasant- 
Dorking  breed.— K.  O.  T." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  any  particular  time.  It 
is  a  question  of  breed,  weather,  and  management.  Food  also 
has  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  any  particular  breed  to  lay  in  winter, 
nor  is  it  their  nature.  Pullets  arrive  at  maturity  when  they 
attain  a  certain  ag^,  whether  that  be  in  May  or  December; 
and  when  they  arrive  at  maturity  they  lay.  No  rule  can  be 
laid  down ;  we  saw  an  egg  laid  by  a  Spanish  pullet  at  Wor- 
cester, the  youngest-lookmg  bird  we  ever  saw.  We  have 
always  found  Cochins  and  Brahmas  the  earliest  layers; 
chickens  of  these  breeds  that  have  been  well  done,  that  have 
had  no  check,  and  that  are  in  good  health,  should  lay  at 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  weeks  jold,  provided  the  expiration 
of  this  term  falls  in  April,  May,  or  any  month  before  October. 
If  birds  are  wanted  to  lay  in  the  wintei*,  those  that  attain 


the  proper  age  at  the  time  when  the  eggs  will  be  wanted    alike  spacious,  aiiy,   and  well  lighted.      On  the  present 


should  be  chosen. 

We  believe  the  supply  may  bo  made  a  certainty  simply 
by  arranging  chickens  in  such  wise  that  each  month  shall 
have  its  layers.  Thus,  for  November  supply,  the  Brahmas 
or  Cochins  should  be  hatched  in  May ;  Dorkings  in  March, 
or  Spanish  in  February.  It*  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  fact  of  keeping  a  number  of  May  chickens  will 
insure  egg^  throughout  the  winter.  They  will  begin  in 
November,  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  severe,  that  they  will  not  continue  to  lay  more 
than  six  weeks,  or,  it  may  be,  a  month.  Assuming,  then, 
that  they  cease  laying  in  the  beginning  of  December,  a 
relay  of  pullets  one  month  younger  than  those  giving  up 
shoold  be  ready.  Attention  to  this  will  make  a  sup^y  of 
eg^  a  certainty  throughout  the  winter  months.  Ex&eme 
severity  ot  weather  must  bo  encountered,  and  overcome  by 
generous  feeding,  and  all  help  must  be  in  this  way.  The 
only  care  required  in  their  rooeting-houses,  even  in  unusual 
cold,  is  security  from  draughts. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  hens  do  not  lay  in  the  winter. 
After  laying  the  first  eggs  and  having  been  broody,  the 
pullet  is  a  hen,  and  from  that  time  she  lays  in  the  regular 
season,  which  begins  about  March.  It  will  thus  be  seen, 
ftr«t^  that  all  eggs  laid  in  the  winter  must  be  the  produce  of 
paUeta;  next,  that  to  have  a  succession,  the  ages  of  the 
trirds  must  be  arrange  accordingly.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  hens  cannot  be  made  to  lay  in  the  winter.  A  few  eggs 
BiAj  be  produced  by  meat-feeding  and  by  stimulating  d^t ; 
but  the  penalty  is  paid,  and  the  em^  are  dearly  purchased 
hj  tbe  deetruction  of  the  hen.  Duease  begins  from  the 
SMBMnt  forced  laying  is  produced,  and  the  price  must  be 
paid  beoaiuie  the  process  can  only  be  used  successfrtUy  with 
m  JouDg  hen.  The  food  is  thrown  away  on  an  old  one. 
Oar  oiMenrationa  are  prindpaUy  prompted  by  the  ofk- 
remark  that,  had  people  known  in  time,  they 

have  had  egg^  all  the  winter.    Few  of  the  May 

are  UUed,  and  therefore,  in  the  language  of  Friar 

*t  haad*  ''Time  is;"  and  if  our  readers  wwh  for  eggs 

hsealdbst  table  in  the  winter,  we  believe  they  can 


have  them  by  following  our  instructions.     They  are  based 
on  the  experience  of  many  years,  and  have  never  failed. 

"  Constant  Bsadeb  **  says  he  has  chickens  two  and  three 
months  old  lame  in  the  legs.  Ue  wishes  to  know  tliu  remedy, 
if  there  is  one. 

No  fowls  are  naturally  lame  when  chickens — M»o.y  may  )ye 
lame  in  the  legs  from  weakness.  This  will  l"j  remedied  by 
good  diet.  They  may  1x5  lame  from  very  rough  stones  on 
the  floor  of  their  houses.  This  can  be  remedied  by  raking 
them  off.  The  most  serious  remains  behind :  they  may  be 
lame  from  chill  or  damp  from  floors  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone. 
The  cure  is  removal  oud  the  substitution  of  gravel  or  earth, 
the  former  preferable.  Where  objectionable  flooring  is  used, 
its  effect  generally  shows  itself  in  enlarged  knees ;  and  the 
pain  or  discomfort  arising  from  them  causes  the  bird  to  sit 
down  and  rest  on  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  all  that 
part  being  on  the  ground — not  with  the  body  poised  as  it  is 
when  at  roost,  but  resting  a  dead  weight  upon  it,  and  rising 
with  evident  difficulty. 


MEBTIIYK  TYDFYL  SHOW. 

The  seventh  annual  Meeting  of  the  Merthyr  Tydfyl 
Poultry  Exhibition  took  place  on  the  30th  ultimo,  being 
held  in  the  Market  Hall,  in  coiy unction  with  a  show  of  frniits 
and  flowers.  E.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle, 
also  offered  a  largo  number  of  prizes  for  the  best-grown 
vegetables  by  cottagers,  each  district  in  this  widely  spread 
neighbourhood  having  its  special  prizes,  and,  consequently, 
producing  an  amount  of  close  competition  that  few  of  our 
readers  could  possibly  credit  who  did  not  witness  it.  It 
is,  though  somewhat  a  digression  from  the  poultry  depart- 
ment, a  pleasing  feature  to  record,  that  the  vegetables  thus 
entered  for  competition,  and  grown  under  many  local  dis- 
advantages exclusively  by  working  men,  were  quite  equal 
to  those  exhibited  in  the  classes  expressly  appointed  for 
amateurs,  and  such  as  would  tend  much  to  the  credit  of  any 
similar  meeting  even  in  the  most  favourable  districts. 

The  Market  Hsdl  at  Merthyr  affords  every  necessary  ad- 
vantage for  the  successful  holding  of  a  poultry  show,  being 


occasion  it  presented  the  gayest  appearance  possible — ^flags, 
pennants,  and  banners  meeting  the  eye  in  profrision  on 
every  side,  and  many  waggon-loads  of  evei^reens  were  used 
as  decorations.  The  services  of  a  brass  band  made  the 
arrangements  complete,  and,  as  the  weather  was  every  way 
favourable,  success  ensued. 

Although  entries  were  admissible  from  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  most  of  them  came  from  breeders  not  far  removed 
fix)m  Merthyr ;  this  fact  caused  the  entries  to  be  somewhat 
limited,  still,  as  a  whole,  the  Show  could  not  be  pronounced 
otherwise  than  a  good  one.    Dorkings  came  first.  This  neigh- 
bourhood seems  rather   scanty  of  Dorking-breeders,  only 
three  pens  being  entered.   They  were,  however,  good.    This 
time  of  year  being  just  about  moulting  season,  the  Spanish 
showed  to  disadvantage,  consequently  need  no  particular 
mention.    In  the  Ga^ne  fowls  several  very  good  pens  were 
present.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  by  exhibitors 
that  adult  Game  fowls  should  always  be  shown  "  dubbed," 
or  their  chances  of  success  are  seriously  diminished.    To 
Game  whilst  chickens  this  rule  does  not  apply.    Of  Cochins, 
the  Partridge-coloured  ones  were  decidedly  superior  to  any 
of  the  others,  besides  being  shown  in  excellent  feather.    In 
the  Hainburghs  the  Merthyr  amateurs  seem  to  have  paid  but 
little  regard  to  combs,  imperfections  in  this  respect  being 
always  a  fatal  objection,  though  in  these  classes  abounding. 
The  Black  Hamburghs  on  the  contrary  were  truly  good. 
The  classes  for  Malays,  Polands,  and  Sebright  Bantams  were 
without  a  single  entry.     Some  very  good  Red  Pile  Game 
Bantams  were  shown ;  also  capital  Silkies,  both  White  and 
Brown  ones.     The  entries  in  the  Single  Cock  classes  were 
very  limited. 

The  Oeese  and  Ducks  were  very  creditable;  and  in  the 
Variety  class  a  splendid  Shell  Drake,  "same  as  a  Eobin,"  i 
drew  many  admirers  to  its  pen. 

The  poultry  prizes  offered  exclusively  to  working  men 
were  doeely  contested ;  a  truly  useftil  "  cross  "  between  the 
Malay  and  Cochin  was  here  well  shown,  possessing  extra- 
ordinary advantages  as  a  table  bird,  combined  with  a  consti- 
tution remarkably  hardy  during  chickenhood. 


JOUENAIi  OF  HOETICULTUBE  ASD   COTTAGE  GABDENEE. 


It  ^)poaiB  that  for  the  last  season  ox  so  the  M ertbyr  Tid^l 
Show  WM  discoDtmncd.  Under  its  present,  mamagemetlt,  it 
DOW  appears  ccrtiuii  to  prove  permnnaDt  and  most  success- 
ful— Pit  issue  it  well  deserves,  iteithcr  labour  nor  expense 
being  si)arcd  in  its  resuscitation. 

DaiKiNOH.— Stconri,  Her.  B.  NIcholl,  LLindooiih  Rkiott,  CovbridgF. 
Tbicd,  J.  Buekic]',  Fcnilsl  Umix,  Lluellr.    CaiiiiD«iacd,  R.  T.  Ccuwitui;, 

'B(*wi-n.-Krit,  J.  C»rr,  Haftid. 
CjbnLtaCuiig. 
OiME.— Fiiit,  3.  LleiFcllTD.  CacrpLill]'.    Second,  G,  Tuldoil.  S^tHUi 


Gmiueti. 
HxmtK. 

StcODd.  £. 


£«oDd,   It.  T.  Criwitaj, 

-  Itd.  CacriiLill]'.    Second,  G,  Tuldoil.  SviiHUi. 

{Bttk  and  wliilc}.  —  ITiu,  U.  U.  NicbDlai,  Malpu,  neu 

liidKr,   crBDjinia 
id,J.BDclilr7.  P. 


nff).— Pint,  J.  Cut,  Bttoi, 
-Fit.t,  T.  i)«tL«,  Slo«  nni, 
lOdld  ind  Siiv«-iJ«.cin«l).-Firrt,  J,  Lltwelljn.  St.  FiguiB. 
(Bl*eli).-Flnt  and  Second,  B.  B.  NIchuUi,  Halpu,  neu 
!tT].~FJnt,  T.  DiTiti,  Slow  Hill,  Novport. 
T  BtFuBK  SIuTioniD.  —  Fi»t  and  Eecood, 


od,  E.  Fajat,  Caidlff. 
1.  MctioJii,  Malpei,  K 


isi'naB>    [Gold   nod   Sllvu-pcDcUltd).— Flnl,   £.    f^t,   Ck< 

d,  J.  T.  Wlllium,  Pcnilieol. 

^niKQi,— Pilie,  B.T,  C«wih»3r,  CrfulbfunullB. 


Oauk.!  [Cock  and  1 


.-r.CTraTihriCuttf. 

hai,  Cifuthri  CuI1«.    Second,  WLttibf 
UB).— Fritt,  K.  T.Crnirilu;,  Cjmnbfi  ( 


,  \Tllbbc1d.     ecmnd,  B.  T. 


CnotbiT,  ^fuibfa  Cuttr. 
IBiiil  aliD  TWO  Di,e«»  (Mbmoyj).— PrlM,  R.  T.  Cnwthmj,  Cjfulh'* 

Tvun  Con  ahd  two  Oim,— Rnt,  R.  T.  Cisvibir,  C; fiilbra  Culls. 
Second,  J.  BiickU7.  Pesvfal  Sduw,  Uaiicllr. 

PRIZES  FOB    WORKING   MEN    ONLY. 
Cock  .bb  two  Hihi  (Any  breed).— Firtt,  W,  Keddirt,  Penrdanen. 

DiAEi  AFD  iwo  DtcKp.—PrlH,  W.  CuB,  fit.  FeaUM.     lUabl]!  Com- 
mendrd  [Sbell  DurkJ,  dwiict  not  tnovn. 

PnciuBoi.— Firnt,  W,  Cuff,  SI.  Fugaoi.      ScooBd,  W.  Scul,  Gwnleoil-j- 
Quth. 

CaiCK>:vn  —  Fliet,  W.   Nlcholaa,    CueirbillT-     Bwond,    W.  KtOdsit, 
Fajdatna. 

Mr.  Edwsrd  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  SparkbrDok,  Bip. 
minKham,  officiated  as  Judge. 


i:  Vickermin,  ChJdl. 


H  (Clnnei 


1,  Mlrfieln 


COBd, 


Rocbdale. 

CocBii    ICIiickeni). 
H.  &  O.  Ntwum,  hetii 


■EiuHTB  I<]<ddtn).-Flr<(,  Hr.  Himi 
a,  Lttit.  ChirkmL—Fiin,  Hi.  ElUe 
■-Ilitr).-Fi™i,  Mr.  Vteki 


■Fltn,  Mr.  D«wion,  HLriltld.  Second,  Mr.  Silnlej 

Flnt,  Mr.  Davion,  Mlilleld.     Second,  btsan. 

Plckild,  ■W.kefleld.      Boeond,  Mr.  Slmiworlt, 
'Fint  and  Seoond,  Mi.  Picfcvd. 
VIckennJD,  Cliiekenlcj'.  '  Second,  Mr.  Cooper, 

FIril,  Hr.  Himntorita,  Laptct  Hall.    Socand,  Mr. 
'"--  ■■-  "'"-     " --- Id.  Mr.  Hliuwartb. 

BbJaeld.'     Chlrim^  —  tiitt,   Mrl  Vickarnai.'     8etiind|  Ml^ 

HOT  N.kacD.— Fiiat,  He.  Brlerler,  Rochdale.  Second, 

Mr.  Cbarltoa,  Bradlbtd.    SeMnd, 


Dccu  (Bonen).— Firal,  Mr.  BentleT.    Second,  Mr,  AIhe;. 


NETVjriLLEBDAM  POVLTEY  SHOW. 
Om  Tuesdaj  the  eleventh  anniial  Exhibition  at  the  above 
place  was  held  in  a,  field  adjoining  Chevet  Fork,  and  we 
think  it  proved  a  guccessful  one  so  for  us  numbers  attending 
and  fLoaucial  matters  were  concvmed.  The  show  of  poultry 
was  tolecabi;  nuueroos,  and  some  very  £no  birds  were  ex- 
hibited, each  varietj  of  breed  having  some  manifcstl;  supe- 
rior bird  included  in  the  number.  Among  the  more  notable 
fowls  shown  were  the  Game  of  MoBsrs.  Brierley,  HelleweU, 
and  Vickermsn;  they  were  splendid  birds  and  sbowD  in 
good  condition.  The  Cochim  of  UeBsrs.  Dawson  snd  Newton 
were  ao  good  that  the  Judge  hod  some  difficulty  in  awarding 
the  first  prizes.  There  were  other  good  birds  in  these 
classes.  Dorkitiga  were  very  good.  The  ohicki^ns  were  the 
belt  we  have  met  with  this  seuson.  There  were  only  £ve 
peoa  of  SpanUh,  and  not  so  good.  Oolden-sponglad  were 
very  nice.  The  chickens  shown  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Leeds,  were 
flrBt-rat«,  and  a  large  figure  was  offered  for  them,  hut  they  did 
not   change  hands.    There   was    a  poor  entiy  of    Silver- 

ipangles,  but  the  prize  birda  were  good.  The  Yariety 
cIbob  was  well  filled,  and  tbe  first  prize  went  to  a  pen  of 
Goldan'penciUed,  second  to  Silvers — both  very  good  peas, 

mating  Ur.  Dawson's  Sultans,  Brabmas,  Black  iSunburghs. 

There  was  a  vei?  loi^e  show  of  Bdnlamt;   there  were  two 

laues  cfMn  for  them. 
~>yKlu  and  QttM  were  not  ao  well  shown  ba  we  hAve  seen 
vhis  Show  j  and  the  Turieut  were  very  poor. 
This  port  of  the  E^ubition  was  nnder  the  siqMrvision  of 

<T>.  Jcdui  Croala&cL  Jan.,  who  gave  all  his  attention  to  the 

uwls,  and  his  anangemisabi  wete  veiy  good, 

OuB  (Blai«-bnaaMd  mi  olhir  MeO^^PlM,  Hi.  Brivtaj;  —" *Vt 
.mod.  Hr.  HellawU,  StuOtfA. 


APIAEIAN  NOTES. 

Thh  change  of  weather  about  the  2X9t  of  Jute  brought 
some  fine  sunny  days,  and  after  the  first  week  in  July  there 
woa  a  considerable  honejdew  for  some  time,  which  proved 
most  favourable  to  the  bees,  so  as  to  make  np  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  loss  sustained  by  nearly  three  weeks'  rain  in 
June,  generally  the  beet  honey-gatliering  month  in  England. 

It  was  vexatious  to  read  of  the  losses  and  failnree  erf'  that 
enterprising  apiarian,  "A  Devoitskirb  Bk»-bxbpxb;"  but 
the  question  is,  Has  he  not  been  too  experimental  F  He 
waa  nnlnoky  in  having  three  successive  bad  summers  as 
those  of  1860-61-62,  and  1  certainly  most  condole  wit^  him, 
after  so  much  pains  taken  practically  and  scientifically. 
That  snch  a  train  of  disaaters  shoold  follow  bis  i^pareoUy 
well-directed  plane  and  operations  seems  strange ;  lus  motto 
shonld  be  "  Nil  desperandum,"  and  go  on. 

CosatiB  Bbbs. — Far  some  weeks  my  hrros  have  been 
infested  thus  early  in  the  season  (the  24th  of  July),  and 
these  plunderers  have  attacked  a  weak  swarm  in  a  box  or 
wooden  Natf  s  hive.  I  have  been  forced  to  shut  theae  weak 
bees  in  for  some  hoars  early  in  the  morning,  and  1^  these 
means  have  destroyed  a  good  many  of  the  maratiden  as 
they  arrived     Bees  generally  are  moat  troublesome  ii  "  ' 


nombers  of  bees  are  constantly  going  to  the  watsr-trongha. 
It  seems  likely,  should  the  weather  prove  fine  Ibr  a  oonjde 
of  months,  that  the  late  districts  and  heath  oannbies  wtS 
certainly  have  the  advantage.  A  swarm  of  a  near  neigh- 
boor's,  hived  on  the  1st  of  Ju^,  has  increued  in  wcadi ' 
20  lbs.  This  I  attribnte  to  a  week's  honeydew  whii 
between  the  3rd  and  16th  of  July. 

Dbivhto  Bebs.— Mr.  Woodbury  seems  to  excel  _  ..__ 
manipulation  of  bees ;  but  I  agree  with  "  A.  W."  in  No.  181, 
that  driving  bees  very  often  bils,  and  unleos  tba  gtcatft 
patience  and  forbearance  are  used  never  sDcceiBdB.  "  A.  W." 
also  agn^es  with  me  abont  natural  swanning ;  t  hava  no 
donbt  that  the  spirits  of  bees  and  Qieir  nnnsuiu  aotiTi^  am 
diminished  by  the  constant  practice  of  enconra^ng  artiBcia] 
swarming.  I  call  it  fighting  against  Nataie.  Neivr  ~ 
I  must  own,  as  an  old-fashioned  bee-k««ner,  tiiat  th 
of  the  day  is  all  for  experimental  operations  and  n 


ctf  May,  and  snow  once  or  twice  in  the  first  w«ek  in  JiBM;)iQe 
I  have  never  seen  snch  a  Tacta' 
J-nly  in  th«  west  of  Ehwlaad  ^  in  th«  uieaout  inoMh 
have  had  five  <«  six  vrtota  fhwts;  on  the  IStii  tha  M 
meter,  before  snnrlM,  stood  at  n^I  neviotu  to  lUl,  tMiM 
tha  etb  to  the  IStli,  the  th«anoms«»  Mitod  hm  80^  «»-«r. 
with  bcnsydsw  fir  seven  «r  eight  tea.  In  «»omA  tf ' 
ttona  the  kidBsj  beana  ami  iithiii  hiiiilw  aiiliiMMawm 
diMolanz«d  bj  U»  ^oat^^BT,  W.  Nsi 


AosOit^/MBS.  ] 


joimirMi  OF  HosnnonETtJBE  akd  corrAea  gasdeneb. 


f7 


CHLOBOFOEM  TOR  BEES— THE  6EASO?^   IN 

UNCOLNSHIBE. 

**  A  CoMBTANT  SUB8CBIHBR  "  is  referred  by  yon  to  "  Payne's 
Bae-4e^niig  "  for  dxreetiauB  to  use  dhlorofami  for  stupifying 
ham.  Periupe  yoa  will  peomut  me,  aa  one  who  has  seYeral 
timfiB  acted  upon  those  directions,  to  state  what  has  been, 
witii  me,  the  invariable  reeult— ^that  of  total  subsequent 
dMertion  of  the  hiyes.  The  quality  of  the  honey  is  oerUunly 
not  aiEscted  by  it ;  but  if  preaarvation  of  the  bees  is  also  a 
oowidflration,  it  is  a  total  fiEulure  ;  aa,  aiter  trying  it  six  or 
•even  tzmea  some  years  ago,  I  ahrays  found  them  desert 
within  firom  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  also  cany  with 
them  every  particle  of  hon^  the  operator  bkd  spared. 
I  would  recommend  your  ooirespondent  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  confidence  in  the  manipulaifcion  of  his  bees — and 
confidence  is  all  that  is  required  for  any  operation — and  ho 
will  then  find  that  no  stupifying  agent  at  all  is  necessary. 
I  find  it  practicable  to  get  on  wi&out  that  universal  re- 
Muroe  of  apiarians — the  tobacco-pipe,  which  constitutional 
infirmity  forbids  me  to  use. 

it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  season  has  this  year  been  bo  good.  I  can  state  that  in 
Lincolnshire  it  is  some  time  since  it  hcae  been  so^good-;  and 
in  spite  of  "  foul  brood,"  thict  has  been  such  a  plague  to 
oar  Devonshire  Mend,  having  been  introduced  into  my 
apiary,  I  have  been  able  to  confine  it  to  the  loss  of  three 
luves.  The  general  result  in  swarms  and  honey  is  most 
aatisfiictory. — O.  F.  B.,  Bpalding. 


BEE-KEEPrnG  IN  DE^'^ON.-lSro.  XX. 

CONVALBBCBNT. 

As  I  am  relating  my  own  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  am  therefore  desirous  that  they  should  take 
warning  by  my  fidlures  and  follow  me  only  in  my  successes, 
I  may  at  once  say  that  the  disease  has  reappeared  in  the 
colony  whose  original  queen  was  stated  in  my  last  to  have 
been  sent  to  St.  Aust^ ;  and  I  would  record  at  the  same 
time  my  conviction,  fimnded  on  experience,  that  whenever 
foul  brood  attacks  a  stock,  partial  excision  or  removal  of 
infected  combs  is  of  no  avail:  nothing  less  than  entiro 
deprivation  and  trauBferring  into  a  }>erfectly  pure  hive  is 
likely  to  effect  a  cure. 

In  the  case  also  of  one  of  the  last  two  operatioi»  described 
in  page  79,  I  had  the  mortification  a  few  days  after  my 
article  was  written  of  finding  that  the  disease  had  broken 
out  in  the  new  combs,  and  I  have  therefore  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  an  operation  of  a  different,  and,  I  trust,  of  a 
more  effectual  character.  The  other  colony  treated  in  a  pre- 
oiBely  similar  manner,  remains,  however,  perfectly  healthy, 
jmd  was  the  strongest  in  my  apiary.  I  say  was  the  strong- 
eBt,  for  I  have  this  day  (July  80th),  despatched  it  to  Ren- 
frewshire, where,  in  the  hancfas  of  the  bee-keeper  of  that  ilk, 
I  trust  it  may  flourish  to  his  heart's  content,  and  that  we 
shall  learn  in  due  couxse  that  it  has  fully  indemnified  him 
for  a  certain  amount  of  ''hope  deferred"  which  he  has 
anflbred  in  the  matter  of  lagnrUms  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
atate  of  my  ^azy.  One  point  it  will  undoubtedly  enable 
him  to  decide  before  long,  and  that  is  the  longevity  of 
worker  bees  at  this  season.  On  the  4th  of  this  month  all 
the  oombs  were  exchanged  fin*  those  of  a  black  stock  con- 
taining, therefore,  black  brood,  and  as  the  queen  regnant  is 
s  perfectly  pure  Italian,  the  period  of  the  complete  dirappear- 
anoe  of  tlie  ordinary  English  species  will,  of  course,  mark 
the  exact  duration  of  the  summer  life  of  the  working  bee. 

Thus  fiur  I  had  acted  to  some  extent  on  the  (^nions  of 
Sn^iflh  anthoTs,  noae  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  per- 
jhctiy  cognisant  of  the  extremely  infectious  dmracter  of 
-ftol  brood.  Nor  could  I  myself  at  first  realise  the  virulenee 
•af  the  contagion,  being  disposed  to  imagine  that  the  removal 
4lf  the  poUoted  brood-oombs  would  alone  bo  quite  sufficient 
"to  wosk  a  radical  core.  In  tins  idea  I  was  confirmed  by  one 
-^fthe  ablest  of  the  apiarian  correBpondents  of  Tna  Jottrval 
HoBTicuLTURE,  who,  in  a  letter  with  which  he  kindly 
~  me  on  the  sulgect,  sttributed  the  whole  of  the 
'to  my  experimental  operations  allowing  the  brood 
''first  instance  to  get  chilled,  and,  therefore,  requiring 
»90jiki»  enamm  of  tha  alfeoted  parts  ta  wovk  a  oom|Aate 


core.  Experiepee  has,  however;  proved  the  erroneouBness 
of  these  opinions.  Few  hives  of  any  kind  escape  the  loss  of 
some  of  tiieir  brood  every  spring  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  the  embryos  being  removed  by  the  bees 
no  fikrther  mischief  ensues,  in  my  own  case  I  have  often  in 
former  years  accidentally  reduced  the  population  of  hives  to 
so  loW'  an  ebb  that  more  or  less  of  their  brood  has  perished ; 
but  this  has  always  been  the  extent  of  the  injury  sustained. 
As  it  has  been  said,  that  when  bees  arc  left  to  themselves 
and -are  allowed  to  follow  unrestrained  the  impulses  and 
instincts  of  their  nature  no  such  disorders  arise,  I  ma^  be 
permitted  to  state  that  foul  brqod  was  unquestionably  in- 
troduced into  my  apiary  by  infected  combs  from  common 
cottage-hives  in  which  the  bees  had  been  managed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

My  next  experiment  was  the  mode  of  cure  indicated  by 
Dzierxon,  who  nevertheless  advises,  as  the  best  course,  to 
destroy  immediately  by  means  of  sulphur  every  stock  in 
which  foul  brood  is  found  to  exist.  Having  deprived  the 
bees  of  all  their  combs  and  placed  them  in  a  clean  hive,  I 
confined  them  (first  insuring  perfect  ventilation  by  remov- 
ing the  crown-board  and  sul^tituting  perforated  sine),  with- 
out food  for  twent«y>four  hours,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  their 
{  consuming  whatever  <^  the  infected  honey  they  might  have 
taken  from  their  original  domicile.  To  my  astonishment  a 
frill  third  of  their  number  perished  during  their  imprison- 
ment from  some  cause  which  I  found  myself  unable  to  dis- 
cover, but  which  appeared  not  to  be  accidental^  as  a  Bimiln.r 
loss  occurred  in  both  of  the  only  two  cases  in  which  confine- 
ment was  resorted  to,  and  caused  me  on  that  account  to 
abandon  it.  Having  been  allowed  to  work  three  di^  in 
their  new  habitation,  they  were  once  more  unceremoniously 
^ected,  and  placed  in  a  hive  with  a  few  dean  combs,  in 
which  they  were  suffered  to  remain ;  all  the  beautiful  combs 
which  they  had  made  during  their  sojourn  in  the  interme- 
diate habitation  being  at  once  consigned  to  the  melting- 
I  pot.  This  plan  appeared  to  work  an  effectual  cure ;  but  as 
,  I  have  departed  from  it  in  the  matter  of  imprisonment,  I 
I  will  give  frill  particulars  of  my  more  recent  mode  of  ope- 
rating, which  "Uius  far  promises  the  best  results. 

B^rat,  however,  let  me  indorse  the  opinions  both  of  Dzierzoa 
,  and  Eothe,  l^at  except  under  very  special  circumstances  it 
,  is  imadvisable  to  attempt  the  cure  of  a  foul-breeding  stock ; 
better,  fer  better,  to  consign  its  inhabitants  to  the  brim- 
stone-pit, the  hive  itself,  if  a  straw  one,  to  the  flames,  the 
comb  to  the  melting-pot,  and  appropiiatc  the  honey  to  any 
purpose  except  that  of  feeding  bees. 

Before  starting  it  was  requisite  to  insure  the  transfer  of 
the  bees  to  unpolluted  hives,  and  hero  I  found  that  Dzierzon 
declares  that  every  hive  that  has  contained  a  foul-breeding 
colony  should  bo  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  two  years 
before  being  re-stodced.  In  my  own  case  this  was  simply 
impossible,  and  I  therefore  adopted  the  practice  of  another 
German  writer  on  the  sulC5Ject---viz.,  to  scrape  out  the  hive 
very  carefriUy,  wash  it  all  over  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  keeping  it  closely  shut  up  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then,  after  thoroughly  washing  it  in  clean  water, 
exposing  it  to  tiie  sun  and  air  until  the  smell  of  the  disin- 
fectant had  passed  off.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  one  to  use  a  wooden  hive  again  after  the  lapse  of  a 
couple  of  days,  and  is,  I  believe,  thoroughly  effectual 

Having  in  tliis  manner  obtained  a  supply  of  pure  hives^ 
my  first  step  in  each  case  is  to  capture  the  queen  and  secure 
her  in  a  cage.  This  is  very  important,  as  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  royal  person  during  subsequent  operations  as  well  as 
stopping  breeding,  and  effectually  preventing  the  bees  fix>m 
deserting  the  unfUmished  domiiule  to  which  they  are  tem- 
porarily consigned.  One  of  my  colonics  did,  in  £EU!t,  attempt 
to  do  this,  but  knowing  that  I  held  so  important  a  hostage 
I  was  enabled  to  view  their  proceedings  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity, feeling  myself  to  be  the  real  master  of  the  situation, 
and  was  not  a  little  amused  to  see  the  truants  after  fiBing 
the  air  for  a  long  time  with  all  the  noise  and  bustle  mddent 
to  swarming,  at  last  sink  crest-fallen  back  to  the  imfumished 
mansion  in  which  their  sovereign  was  hold  a  prisoner,  and, 
confesBing  themselves  beaten,  commence  comb-building 
therein,  a  thing  which  they  had  hitherto  resolutely  abstained 
fit)m  doing.  The  queen  being,  therefore,  confined  and  placed 
in  a  clean  and  empty  hive,  all  her  bees  are  brushed  from 
their  combs  into  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  prev> 
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their  canying  much  of  their  infected  honey  with  them,  whilst 
the  oomba  themselves  are  set  draining  out  of  the  bees'  reach 
and  consigned  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  melting-pot. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days  the  queen  (stiU  im- 

grisoned),  and  bees  are  again  transferred  to  another  dean 
ive  furnished,  if  possible,  with  a  few  pure  combs,  and  in 
this  they  are  suffered  to  remain,  their  queen  being  released 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  or  as  soon  as  they  appear  con- 
tentedly settled.  Let  me  again  repeat,  that  all  these 
operations,  in  which  tainted  combs  must  i>erforce  be  exposed 
to  the  attaicks  of  robbers,  should  be  i>erformed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  either  at  a  distance  from  other  bees,  or  at  least 
late  in  the  evening. 

Having  now,  as  I  hope,  by  these  means  restored  my  re- 
maining colonies  if  not  to  a  thoroughly  healthy,  at  least  to 
a  convalescent  condition,  I  may  l^  permitted  to  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  amount  of  mischief  which  this 
pestilent  disease  has  wrought  in  my  apiary  during  the  past 
season.  I  commenced  the  bee  year  with  either  sixteen  or 
seventeen  stocks,  to  which  must  be  added  ^ve  received  from 
various  friends  for  the  purpose  of  being  Ligurianised. 
During  the  spring  I  sent  out  four  Itsdian  stocks  with  varying 
ill-fortune.  All  the  others  are  now  merged,  by  divers  unions 
(with  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  encumber  my  narrative),  necessitated  from  time  to 
time  by  their  dwincUing  condition,  into  eight*  stocks  with 
pure  Ligurian  queens,  nearly  all  of  them  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  recent  swarms,  and  two  queen-rearing  colonies, 
the  entire  black  and  hybrid  elements  having  been  eliminated 
from  my  apiaiy.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  this  visitation 
I  have  sustained  an  actual  loss  of  about  a  dozen  stocks, 
since  I  am,  of  course,  accountable  to  my  friends  for  those 
with  which  they  have  intrusted  me,  besides  losing  the 
entire  honey  harvest,  and  the  whole  of  the  natural  or  arti- 
ficial increase  which  would  have  resulted  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

Still,  if  the  narrative  of  my  misfortunes  should  be  the 
means  of  directing  attention  to  a  disease  not,  I  fear,  so  very 
uncommon  among  our  little  favourites,  although  almost 
entirely  overlook^  by  English  authors,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  it  throw  some  light  on  the  otherwise  unacc<Juntable 
failures  related  by  Mr.  Fairbrother  and  "Bab-htvb,"  I 
shall  not  remain  altogether  inconsolable  under  the  losses 
which  have  befallen  me  in  my  capacity  of— A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper. 


WEAK  AND  UNHE.\JLTHY  HIVES. 

I  HAVE  perused  with  feelings  of  sympathy — mingled,  let 
me  say,  also  with  surprise — the  lamentable  plaint  which  ap- 
pearea  in  your  Journal  from  its  esteemed  correspondent 
*'  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  regarding  the  weak  and  un- 
healthy condition  of  his  apiary  this  season  —  sympathy  on 
account  of  the  worries  and  disappointments  incident  to 
such  a  state  of  matters:  surprise,  that  one  displaying 
hitherto  such  a  heroic  and  undaunted  spirit  under  the  many 
difficulties  and  perplexities  with  which  he  has  often  been 
surrounded,  and  whose  fluent  pen  has  been  ever  ready  to 
answer  all  the  inquiries,  and  to  solve  all  the  doubts  of  the 
numerous  parties  who  appealed  to  him  for  advice  and  in- 
formation, should  write  in  such  a  desponding  strain.  This 
appears  to  me  even  a  gpreater  mystmy  than  the  one  which 
has  apparently  for  the  present  overwhe^ed  the  spirit  and 
prostrated  the  energies  of  our  friend. 

You  will  permit  me,  therefore,  to  trespass  a  little  on  your 
space  while  I  consider  a  few  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 
state  of  matters  here  complained  of — ^weakness  and  un- 
healthiness  in  hives,  and  see  whether  the  so-called  mystery 
may  not  receive  an  easy  solution,  and  the  evils  in  question 
be  satisfiictorily  accounted  for. 

I  have  chosen  the  words  "  weak  "  and  "unhealthy,"  which 
are  terms  pretty  well  understood  among  apiarians  as  denot- 
ing a  state  or  condition  the  reverse  of  prosperous,  premising 
only  that  the  latter  word  "unhealthy,"  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  presence  of  the  disease,  properly  so-called,  among 
the  bees ;  but  is  only  meant  to  mdicate  the  existence  of 
some  evil  or  defect  in  the  hive  which,  as  I  have  already  said* 
28  adverse  to  prosperity. 

•  Iilioo*^iiow**T'~*««r  -toekv-wsliSTlaf  bMadMpatehcdtoF-nflww- 
ilii— . 


In  the  cases  before  us  (for  Mr.  Woodbury  refers  to  Mr.  £. 
Fairbrother's  case  as  one  similar  to  his  own),  it  is,  of  course^ 
not  easy  in  the  absence  of  frill  particulars,  and  of  a  personal 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  speak  decisively  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  and  decadence  of  the  hives 
in  question ;  but  judging  from  the  £acts  communicated,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  either  of  the  cases  mentioned 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  true  solution.  I  may  here  premise, 
however,  that  Mr.  E.  Fairbrother^s  case  and  Mr.  Woodbury's 
seem  to  me  entirely  dissimilar  in  their  origin  and  character. 
Mr.  Fairbrother  no  doubt  complained  of  his  bees  deserting 
and  his  hives  gradually  degenerating  and  dwindling  away 
without  any  apparent  reason;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  the  results  were  somewhat  similar  the  evils  them- 
selves were  the  same,  or  that  these  results  were  brought 
about  by  the  same  causes.  When  I  read  Mr.  E.  Fair- 
brother's  communication  I  was  not  the  least  surprised  at 
it.  I  did  not  consider  it  a  wonderfrd  thing  that  hives 
in  certain  circumstances  and  in  certain  locuities  should 
not  sometimes  prosper.  Pray  let  me  ask.  What  are  the 
elements  of  prosperity  ?  Mr.  Fairbrother  himself  in  a  sub- 
sequent communication  answered  this  question,  and  there- 
fore his  own  case,  completely  when  he  said — First,  fertility 
in  the  queen ;  second,  good  pasturage  within  reach ;  third, 
favourable  weather.  The  further  question  then  arises.  Were 
any  of  these  elements  wanting  ia  his  case  so  as  to  accouBt 
for  failure  ?  In  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  circumstances 
I  cannot  of  course  pronounce  decidedly  as  to  the  real  cause 
or  causes ;  but  if  there  existed  no  radical  defects  in  the  hives 
themselves,  no  lurking  evils  within — if  the  hives  when  put 
down  in  his  apiaiy  were  strong,  vigorous,  and  healthy,  and 
if  a  gradual  dwindling  away  t<x>k  j^ace — and  if  on  repeated 
trials  with  different  stocks  under  like  circumstances  the 
same  results  ensued,  then  I  should  have  no  doubt  in 
ascribing  the  cause  of  £Edlure  to  locality  alone.  Let  me  tell 
Mr.  Fairbrother,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  there 
are  certain  localities  in  which  bees  do  not  and  cannot  thrive. 
Woolwich  may  be  one  of  these :  I  should  fancy  it  is.  But 
independently  of  the  smoke  and  other  nuisances  incident  to 
a  town  like  Woolwich,  bees  do  not  like  a  town  Ufe.  They 
lose  themselves  and  are  trampled  upon  by  hundreds  amid 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  a  large  town.  They  have  to  travel 
far  for  food ;  and  even  when  the  apiaiy  is  situated  in  the 
outskirts,  the  bees  have  only  access  to  the  fields  on  one  side 
of  them.  Within  the  radius  of  a  mile  they  can  only  resort 
to  a  mere  segment  of  a  circle  for  supplies,  while  the  re- 
mainder may  be  to  them  worse  than  barren.  True,  all  towns 
are  not  alike,  but  as  a  general  rule  I  should  pronounce  a 
large  town  locality  for  an  apiaiy  to  be  most  ineligible  in 
eveiy  sense.  Should  the  amateur  cultivator  prosecute  his 
studies  in  such  localities,  he  must  do  so  under  great  dis- 
advantages and  be  prepared  for  considerable  saorihces  while 
eigojring  his  pleasures.  It  is  of  little  consequence  for  Mr. 
Fairbrother  to  inquire  "How  far  will  bees  fiy  fi>r  fbodf" 
The  real  question  is,  "  How  fSar  can  bees  profitably  and  with 
advantage  afford  to  fly  for  food  ?"  The  nearer  and  more 
abundant  the  pasturage,  the  better  will  they  prosper ;  the 
more  distant  and  scarce,  the  reverse. 

I  know  well  experimentally  what  it  is  to  combat  with  the 
disadvantages  and  evils  of  a  town  locality.  With  eresy 
fostering  care  and  attention,  the  jpopulation  of  anv  of  my 
hives  is  never  nearly  equal  to  such  as  are  situated  in  the 
open  country,  nor  do  tiiey  ever  approach  their  prospeonty. 
If  I  were  to  choose  a  site  for  an  apiary  it  would  neitoer  be 
in  towns  nor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  bnt  in  4Nime 
spot  far  removed  from  the  busy  haunts  c^  busy  men. 

Mr.  Woodbury's  case  assumes  to  my  mind  a  different 
aspect  altoffether.    He  has  tested  his  locality  with 


results,  and  therefore,  the  same  olij^otions  oannot  app^ty 
here.  The  evils  of  which  he  complaiiis  I  attribute  to  nia 
own  creating — they  have  in  my  opinion  been  brought  abont 
solely  by  himself.  And  here  let  me  state  the  broad  tmth 
at  once,  which  I  challenge  all  to  gainsay— -namely,  an  ex- 
perimental apiaiy  can  never  be  a  thoroughly  poroiperoiu  one. 
Let  me  impress  this  truth  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  apaariMi 
readers  of  this  JoumaL 

I  have  operated  more  than  most  i^iarians  in  my  dajy«  and 
know  fall  well  the  general  results  and  eflboto  ptodneod  1^ 
the  various  operations  in  which  I  have  engagaoi  tmd I  wffl 
vnake  thi«  «<»»  vk  as  generally  appUoaUe  to  aU  1hmt$  ttat 
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nnlass  perfonned  in  strict  accordance  with  the  nataral  in- 
itinots  and  habits  of  the  bees  and  a  due  regard  to  time,  cir- 
oomttaiioeB,  and  condition,  the  results  wm  always  be  un- 
ntisflustory  and  frequently  productive  of  much  eviL 

It  was  reported  lately  in  this  Journal,  that  at  a  meeting  of 
German  bee-keep^  the  question  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
oekibrated  Dzierzon  to  support,  was  the  following : — '*  Why. 
are  artificial  swarms  to  be  preferred  to  natural  swarms  ?" 
To  the  credit  of  that  great  apiarian  he  had  the  boldness  to 
dedaare,  as  a  preface  to  his  remarks,  that  "  no  man  of  sense 
wHl  endeavour  to  attain  by  artifiee  what  Nature  gives  volun- 
tariJly."  We  can  never  accomplish  by  any  artificial  process 
whatever  anything  half  so  well  as  Nature  herself.  Artifidal 
swaxm-making,  therefore,  must  be  performed,  I  hold,  only  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  according,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
natural  laws.  The  further  we  deviate  from  these  laws  the 
less  successfiil  shall  we  be  and  the  more  direful  the  results. 

These  remarks  being  made,  let  me  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  evils  of  which  Mr.  Woodbury  complains.  Mr. 
Woodbury's  apiary  has  been  literally  an  experimental  apiary. 
For  the  purpose  of  multiplying  Ligurian  queens  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  well-known  power  which  bees  possess 
(the  discovery  of  Schirach),  of  creating  queens  at  will ;  he 
has  adopted  every  eroedient  to  attun  his  end;  he  has 
checked  and  disallowed  the  natural  swarming  propensities 
of  his  bees ;  he  has  forced  them  into  positions  foreign  to 
their  natural  habits  and  instincts ;  he  has  shifted  and  re- 
shifted  colonies  and  portions  of  colonies  with  the  produce 
of  their  labours  again  and  again;  he  has  transferred  a  few 
combs  from  this  hive  into  that  hive,  and  again  from  that 
hive,  it  may  be,  to  another,  until  he  has  gone  the  whole  round 
of  his  stocks.  In  the  various  manipulations  consequent  on 
all  this  work  brood-combs  wOl  get  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
chilled  by  too  long  exposure  to  the  cold  air,  or  are  unat- 
tended to  and  neglected  by  the  bees  by  reason  of  the 
disorders  and  disturbances  created  in  the  hive ;  and  once 
the  evil  is  neglected,  or  chilled  brood  occurs  in  any  hive, 
then  farewell  prosperity — ^thcre  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
future  evils,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate. 
The  unhatched  larvae  get  corrupted  in  their  ceUs,  the  bees 
do  not  seek  to  remove  them  if  they  can,  the  eggs  laid  in  con- 
tiguous cells  are  affected  by  coming  into  con^t  with  these 
c(Hd  putrid  bodies,  and  remain  also  unhatched.  The  evils 
increase;  the  bees  become  paralysed,  their  industry  is 
materially  damped,  an  inertness  and  apathy  seize  the  whole 
community,  the  queen  participates  in  the  effects,  her  repro- 
ductive powers  are  slackeneu — ^in  short,  the  whole  hive  is 
affected,  and  bepomes,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  completely 
demoralised.  Its  numbers  decrease,  and  it  speedily  arrives 
at  that  stage  when  it  must  be  classed  under  uie  category  of 
**  weak  and  unhealthy;*'  and  eventually,  if  the  evils  are  not 
timeoualy  rectified,  it  will  become  a  complete  wreck.  Is  this 
the  state  in  which  Mr.  Woodbury's  hives  are  now  situated  ? 
If  so,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  Is  it  a  mystery  which  cannot 
bo  solved  ? 

If  I  am  right  in  my  surmises — if  I  have  succeeded  in 
pointing  out  the  causes  of  these  evils,  i^^t  shall  I  say  as 
to  the  remedy  ?  I  should  advise  a  total  cleaxance  of  all 
the  affected  combs  in  each  hive — nay,  of  the  whole  comb 
together,  and  the  bees  to  be  introduced  into  fresh  combs, 
the  produce  of  healthy  hives  to  be  got  elsewhere,  containing 
plenty  of  brood  and  honey,  and  thus  the  evils  in  question 
will  be  obviated,  and  the  sanatory  condition  of  his  stocks 
will  be  completely  restored.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  a  restora- 
tion now  in  any  other  way.  The  season  is  too  far  advanced 
for  less  decided  measures.  The  case  is  urgent  and  requires 
immediate  action.  Leave  the  hives  as  they  are,  and  not  a 
bee  will  live  to  see  the  ensuing  spring. 

Hr.  Woodbury  refers  to  &e  successfiil  bee-keeping  of 
many  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  oee.  May  not  this  be  accoimted  for  by  such  individuals 
allowing  their  bees  to  take  their  firee,  natural,  and  unre- 
fltrainea  course  in  swarming,  and  by  not  tampering  with 
their  instincts  and  interfering  with  their  habits,  not  forcing 
iiiem  into  positions  which  are  adverse  to  their  well-being  ? 

In  regard  to  differences  in  the  reproductive  powers  of 

njeens,  I  at  one  time  entertained  the  same  views  as  Mr. 

whodbmy  propounds — ^namely,  that  they  are  rarely  at  fiiult. 

.JLaKxre  enlarged. experience,  however,  has  convinced  me 

^flh^ these  differences  exist  to  a  large  extent;  and  though  it 


is  foreign  to  the  present  sulgect  to  enter  into  a  consideration 
of  the  causes  of  these  differences,  involving,  as  that  con- 
sideration necessarily  would,  a  discussion  on  the  whole 
question  of  queen-rearing  and  fecundation,  suffice  it  fixr  tiie 
present  to  state  that  these  differences  are  considerable,  botii 
m  regard  to  the  power  of  ovipoeition  and  to  its  continuance 
or  duration.  Some  queens  become  exhausted  in  one  year — 
others  hold  on  for  several  years,  maintaining  all  along  their 
superior  prolific  character. 

These  points,  I  dare  say,  are  new  to  most  of  your  apiarian 
readers — at  least  they  are  never  mooted  in  the  pi^es  of  this 
Journal — ^but  they  are  facts  nevertheless ;  and  if  lur.  E.  Fair- 
brother  asks,  as  he  did  ask,  how  to  choose  a  prolific  queen, 
my  answer*  to  him  is,  that  though  I  am  myself  guided  in 
some  measure  by  such  considerations  as  I  have  here  merely 
hinted  at,  yet  the  safest  and  best  course  for  apiarians  in 
general  to  follow  is  to  be  g^ded  by  actual  &cts: — ^To 
preserve  such  queens  as  really  prove  themselves  to  be  very 
fruitful,  and  which  maintain  the  colonies  over  which  they 
reign  in  a  state  of  prosperity ;  and  to  dispense,  on  the  first 
fitting  opportunity,  with  such  as  prove  themselves  the 
reverse.—J.  Lowe. 


TRUE  CAUSES  OF  FAILUEE  IN  BEE- 

EJIEPING. 

The  communication  from  "A  DEvoNsmnE  Beb-ksspeb," 
in  Tkb  Joubnal  of  Hobticultuse  of  July  21st  is  calculated 
to  fill  the  minds  of  other  bee-keepers  with  apprehension  and 
dismay.  If  so  great  a  bee-master  finds  his  stocks  dwindle 
away  and  die,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  attention  and 
the  most  approved  plans  of  bringing  out  their  capabilities, 
what  can  mere  novices  like  myseS  expect  but  sooner  or  later 
the  like  fetilure — ^less  signal,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  dis- 
appointing ?  If  the  bee-keeper's  great  oracle  is  baffled,  to 
whom  sha^  we  look  for  trustworthy  guidance  P  Most  sin- 
cerely do  I,  in  common  with  many  others  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  apiarian  pursuits,  regret  your  able  correspondent's 
disappointment ;  and  most  heartily  do  I  hope,  that  for  his 
own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake' of  those  who  are  similarly 
circumstanced,  he  may  be  able  te  discover  the  true  reason. 

At  the  same  time  I  beg  te  state  that  **  A  Dbvonshike 
Bee-ksepeb's  "  failure  might  have  been  expected  te  occur 
sooner  or  later.  Bees  must,  as  I  take  it,  be  treated  on  other 
principles  than  those  which  are  merely  scientific.  You  may 
laugh  at  the  notions  which  country  people  have  respecting 
these  strange  creatures,  and  call  them  superstitious  if  you 
will,  but  te  use  the  words  of  a  great  writer — 

*'  There  are  more  thingrin  hearen  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yoar  philosophy.'* 

In  your  Number  for  May  6th,  1862,  an  article  appeared  on 
"Bee-keeping  and  Custems  in  Cheshire."  It  is  l^ere  stated 
that  unless  the  bees  are  expressly  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance of  any  member  of  the  family  dying,  the  bees,  too,  so 
it  is  believed,  will  dwindle  away  and  die.  Multitudes  of  ex- 
amples, it  is  said,  can  be  alleged  by  the  "  old  dames,"  in 
proof  of  this  idea ;  but  is  not  the  word  of  the  "  old  dames," 
experienced  as  they  are,  deserving  of  being  credited  ?  I 
thmk  it  is.  But  in  reality  not  mermy  in  cases  of  death,  but 
in  cases  of  family  festivity,  the  bees  should  be  duly  made 
acquainted  with  what  is  going  forward.  If  a  friend  is  coming 
te  stay  in  your  house,  you  should  inform  them,  and  introduce 
him  te  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  If  any  joyous 
event  takes  place,  such  as  a  marriage  or  a  christening,  and 
you  entertain  a  party  of  friends  on  &e  occasion,  you  should 
by  all  means  maike  your  bees  partakers  in  the  good  cheer 
provided.  If  you  forget  them,  they  will  probably  resent  the 
affit>nt,  and  desert  you.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  is  said  te  be  "  unlucky "  in  regard  te  bees, 
it  is  buying  and  selling  them.  Has  not  our  friend,  the 
"  Devonshibe  Bee-keepeb,"  been  rather  a  serious  offender 
in  this  respect  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  his  bees  have  taken 
it  te  heart  and  failed  te  cheer  him  with  the  wonted  sign?  of 
their  goodwill  ?  You  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  bees  if 
affironted  will  cease  to  prosper ;  they  will  dwindle  away,  and 
ultimately,  in  spite  of  every  care,  die.  Of  course,  bees  must, 
in  all  cases,  be  properly  hived  and  attended  te,  but  at  the 
same  time,  if  certain  customs  are  not  complied  with  in 
regard  te  them,  I  believe  that  the   greatest  amount  of 
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attentwn,  and  the  moat  approved  Mtob.  will  notBuiBoe  to  aolj  one  juat  "saved  ita  baron'' by  a  ti^i  to  the  moon, 

iagareramioeaa.  The  other  awarmed  twice,  and  I  kept  it  at  home,  ginag  it 

K  u  notorious  that  the  beea  of  one  proprietor  will  some-  honey  without  measure  all  the  time  its  partner  was  at  the 
timea  pxosper  while  no  care  on  the  p^  of  another,  living  heather ;  and  now  mark  the  r^ult.  The  hive  1  kejpt  at  bmn« 
poaaibW  doae  bj,  will  command  am  ajnount  of  auceeas  auffi-  foUowed  suit  exactly  tbia  spring  with  the  one  which  died  in- 
dent to  Mpay  him  for  hia  paina  :  hence  it  ia  a  very  common  the  previoua  one.  and  the  other  bo  nearly. dwindled  airay, 
idea  among  cottagers  all  over  the  country,  thftt  the  proa-  that  I  was  once  on  the  pomt  of  "  kiHmg  it  to  save  ita  We. 
parity  of  beea  dopenda  as  much  on  what  they  call  "luck,"  Ixiidnot  do  ao.however.and.strangetoaay.it  haarecrniMcIj 
OB  it  does  on  anything.  If,  they  would  aay,  the  "  Devon-  md  though  it  never  haa  been  Ml  of  beea  in  any  period  ^ 
8BIBB  BiK-KEEPBB  "  is  gcuug  to  ha.ve  a  ruB  of  ill-luuk  with  this  eummec  it  has  mode  plenty  of  honey,  and  is  now  one  or 
hia  heea— whatever  may  bo  the  cauae  of  it— do  what  he  may,  tte  heavy  onea  of  my  thriving  atocks.  I  never  ohaerved  one 
they  will  not  prosper.  My  own  belief  is,  that  he  wiU  find  drone  issue  from  it  all  Una  season.  I  never  saw  one  withm 
them  dwindle  to  that  estent  that  he  will  have  acarcely  a  its  windows;  but  one  mght  I  found  the  front  oTit  atrewod 
bee  romainine,  and,  therefore,  I  should  advise  him,  little  as  with  drones,  some  dead,  some  dying,  some  m  all  stages  of 
I  am  qualified  to  give  advice  on  the  scieutifio  management  mfantUe  life.  I  have  roy  idea  that  thia  hire  will  do  no  more 
of  bees,  at  once  to  get  rid  of  hia  entire  stock,  and  start  good,  and  it  is  now  doomed  to  the  fiimmg-pot.  ^  york- 
afreah.  Let  him  beware  of  oSending  the  m»rftl  suacepti-  shire  I  bad  a  similar  case  eiwjly.  The  heavwst  hive  I 
bilitieBofhiBboes,  English  or  Itahan,  in  any  way,  and  then,  l>ad  I  depnved  of  a  portion  of  its  honey,  and  the  next 
probably,  he  wiU  succesd  as  in  tuaee  paat.  season  it  dwindled  away. 

Pwbahly  he  will  treat  allthatlhaveaaid  OS  "bosh."hutI  I  could  ^^  instance  after   inatance  of  the  kmd,  ^ 

couU  not  help  anggeating  it  for  his  reflection.    At  any  rate,  under  the  depHving  system  and  onthe  cottage  phm— first 

it  is  phun  that  he  has  a  problem  to  solve  as  difficult  as  any  awarms,  secouda,   old  stocks,  aU   ahte ;   sometmiea  a  hive 

that  has  hitherto  engaged  his  attention  in  regard  to  bee-  or  two  in  aji  apiary,  sometimes  the  whole  lot.     The  smiplo 

keepipc— JosAS  Jackson.  'oot  on  and  wonder,  the  wise  are  confounded,  the  aupei- 

rr<              •    -               .                ...    .          T    ■                 .  .  stitioua  sav  it  betokena  death,  or  ia  the  conaequenoe  of  it ; 

[E,.ry  .pro.  .njl  ^.  w.lh  Joiu  J«;k.o.i  md  to  JXZl  i>  not  lik.  1«  olu.  ny.olf  mth  eittw  of  tto^ 

his  sugsestioils  we  will  add  a  few  more  siinilarlv  sanctioned     "  -  ■—.  ■/ i„vi^„_! 

n^  :      _j  i_L  !-■„     jj  J.L    1.                  J      J  1.    ..    1.       I  have  been  many  a  time  before,  had  1  not  pnxcnaaeci  two 

^^^-^-       ^v       w^^^^lf^^i^'^'^'!  firstswarma.    Of  these,  one  wU  to  all  appearance,  doing 

tohn  d«^tanng  stocks.    Let  him  m  futuw  on  the  death  ^       ^      could  d^  hurt  season,  wheS'wie  momingl 

ofajy  relative  tie   a  piece   of  bUekcnipe   round   eaoh  ^„  ^t  ^^^thing  was  amisa-the  bees  were  showing^virv 

bee-hive,  as  they  do,  or  used  to  do,  in  hia  own  county,  as  '^'^^  ^f  t^ J|  i^t  their  queen,  though  full  oTbrooi 

™™  ^  ^l^^'t"%.  ^^""'SiL.^'?^'^  ^7^'  ^c^b  hi  even'  «taif.    Whilst  the  hubbub  wis  at  its  height 

swarm  >»  ftiture,  let  hm.  by  cyn-g, "  Browme !  aro^^^e   ! '  ^j^hbour  had  a  "  second  caat."    I  waa  not  long  in  looSig 

Tir\       "'t^f^*°,'7,"''**^?*^^'^!,'^-°^  ouT^asupemumerary  queen.    1  caught  one.  to^k  her  hon^. 

wtrther  he  wouhi  not  Never  let  hms^am  part  with  a  hive  "  dilteesed  miiifhetnr^,"  Tnd  in  lees  than  one. 

of  bee.  for  moHey,^  when  he  barter,  one  away  never  let  ^^^^  ^                       ^^^    {^^  ^^  ^1^  1^^ 

^  have  It  removed  on  anj-  other  day  than  Oood  Friday.-  T)^°^J^7orl^^^^ o»^.d^^i^p^j  as  I  should 

'-'  wi^  tliose  of  Lancashire  to  be  wooing,  were  the  cotton 

famine  at  an  end. 

PATTTTTJPR   TN   "RFT?  TTTJP-PTVr-  One  of  your  correspondents  a»k8  respecting  the  IwufUi  of 

FAlLLHtfe   IN   BEE-KEEPIiG.  tune  piping  is  heaidbefore  the  issue  of  a  swarm.     Ihave 

Whilst  condoLng,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  our  brother  of  known  them  do  it  a  day  or  two  after  the  first  trump  of 

Devonahire,  I  would  remind  him  of  one  of  olden  time  (stead-  defiance.    This  year  they  have  piped  for  seven  days  or  more, 

fast  in  hia  integrity  ivhcu  brouj;ht  level  with  the  dual  from  More  tlian  a  fortnight  empsed  between  the  first  and  second 

a  lofty  pinnacle  of  prosperity),  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  swarms  in  my  garden.     In  a  neigliboui's,  some  of  his  hivea 

he  had  given  to  him  "  twice  as  much  as  he  bad  before."  swarmed  for  the  third  time  on  the  seventh-day.     So  much 

No  doubt  your  readers  will  all  respond  to  the  hope,  and  wish  for  rules.     It  would  almost  appear  as  if  bees  did  not  adhere 

that  the  "  Devohsuibe  Be£-ksbfkb  "  may  soon  be  himaelf  very  strictly  to  them.    But  here  an  ignorance  of  their  habits 

agun,  and  his  hives  prospering  even  beyond  the  success  of  may  put  us  at  &i>lt. — The  HufTS&iKi  Bix-eeepbb. 

I  should  rejoice  could  I  point  out  the  reason  why  such 
fkilnres  take  place  in  apiaries  us  our  leader  is  now  in  A  Whfte  Oob«l. — A  very  interesting  variety  of  the  Oosd 
mourning  for.  I  know  auch  deatlis  and  losses  are  most  (Blackbird)  haa  been  shot  neaz  here;  it  ia  evidently  a  male 
frequent ;  witness  tlie  number  of  apiaries  on  every  plan,  bird,  and  is  ajiiire  white— so  moch  so  that  I  could  not  die- 
once  flourishing,  but  now  exhibiting  only  "  a  beggarly  cover  a  single,  feattier  vatjing  in  colour.  Ita  yellow  beak 
account  of  empty  benches.-'  But  I  cannot.  I  know  tliat  addedtoitasingularityof  ^pearance. — W.Eablki,  DignccII. 
certain  fiimihes  of  the  human  race  die  out,  why  and  where- 
fore it  is  not  possible  to  say.  and  strangers  almost  take  the                                       

name,  titles,  and  properties   of  those   who  have   been   as  OUB  L£TT£K   BOX 

wishM  to  perpetuate  their  Ime  and  name  as  the  "  Dbtok- 

sniBE  Bee-keeper  ■■  was  or  can  be  to  keep  up  the  stocks  „t',,  \n'J"^ ^,^T"  ^'"^'-''"  ^  ^'  ""^^  "  *^ 

in  which  he  prided.     Equally  ploaacd  should  I  bo  could  I  STuui.ig   uobii— In  Un  [/.  r,  £ioctfBrt].—atan  jam  hour  l» 

point  out  the  reason  of  the  potato  toiluro.     But  Icannot:   I  el<«;i)-H>vcr«l  Jari,  not  in  tini,  which  would  cmmnnlHt*  to  It  in  u- 

onlyknow  that  worms  will  wither  our  gourds  in  a  night.    I  ^'''Vi'l'^TJ-n^lf^S  li^Jl^Jl.'tf:!,'^^,"^^ 

beheve  all  theae  losses  and  mishaps,  if  you  will,  atoordered  "  '  '  """"•»'•  ^*-^  '>«»  »"''  ^"^^  "^  •'^ 

and  permitted  by  One  who  doetli  all  things  weU :  therefore, 

I  &int  not  when   I  have  my  share  of  the  mischances,  and 

I  try  to  follow  the  eiamplc  set  me  by  my  favourites,  which  . 

'Iwaya  endeavour  to  rectify  their  "  break-downs  "  as  long  -r  ^-^-^ 

«  there  is  any  hope  left  of  building  up  again.  LOflDON   MABKETB.— AuOTTBT  3. 

When  I  brought  my  bcca  from  the  north  of  Lincolnshire  FOULTKT. 

three  hives)  in  the  winter  of  1H6I  and  16GZ,  I  thought  they  Loi.don  ii  fut  tetoidlni  trnptj.    Damuid  flic*  and  topply  Inanun. 

■ere  all  "good  standards."     Two  were  swarms  of  1B61,  the  f ""•"'"" •""'"■'■Ij- 

■,hird  an  old  stock  that  had  not  swarmed  that  year.     They     L^rt*  FovIi „. ,    'i   a  to  s   o  i 

dl  began  the  decidedly  bad  bee-Mason  of  1862  vigorously  t'"""*'  ao..'".'.'.'"."'.'.   i   o  „  s   a  | 

'non^;  but  tho  third  soon  began  to  dwindle  away,  leaving    "jj"^"» 1    •  »  '    Jl 

.™-jet.^-igl,  to  b-i-e  "-Altered  two  hi'^    Of  *hr  rt»""*wo  "-'^"mL",""™:!"   '   oHS   || 
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ABCHEEFIEIiD  EASLY  MUSCAT  G£AP£.  tJio  inaraiieB  of  last  year  ue  no  earlier  tlian  that  whicli 
is  bome  by  the  other  rarieties  planted   in  18fiO.     The 

WITH  r^ard  to  this  I  conBider  ori)(iiiaJ  Vine  never  grew  as  strong  as  the  others ;  and 
it  right — more  particularly  prabably  something  may  be  discovered  that  has  aflect-ed 
toirards  the  Fruit  Commit-  it,  and  perhaps  a  lesson  may  be  leatned  in  the  early 
tee  of  the  Itt^al  Horticnl-  ripeiiing  of  Mnseats,  However,  it  ia  not  my  present 
tnralSociety— to  state  that,  object  to  theorise  on  the  matter  in  relation  to  tlio  results 
after  having  tfsted  this  produced.  Mesntimc  I  am  satisfied  with  stating  the 
Vine  under  various  eircum-  facts  of  the  case,  and  will  noti'^c  with,  interest  the  Vine 
stances,  the  plants  jtropa-  which  has  hitherto  been  so  remaxkably  early  in  its  pro- 
gated  from  the    original  duco. 

Vine  do  not  maintaiii  the  I  may  state  that  it  appears  under  the  different  eJruuoi- 
peculiarly  early  character  stances  related  above  to  bo  much  moro  free  in  scttitm' 
which  it  has  exhibited  for  and  atoning  than  the  old  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  not 
three  suecessive  years.  It  moro  so  tlian  the  Bowood  and  TVnninpham  Muscats, 
will,  of  conrae,  be  taken  while  In  bunch  and  berry  it  resembles  the  former  more 
for  granted  that  this  will  than  the  two  latter.  D.  TnoHeoji,  Arckerjitid  Gardent. 
prove  a  disappointment  to  all  concerned ;  for  the  pros- 
pect of  having  acquired  a  Muscat  Grape  that  would                                  ._ — 

3%'.°™irf'i^?topoS«"''8'.Z°.r""S!  BEDDISG-OOT  AT  THE  CEYSTAL  PALACE. 

petnation  of  the  very  earl^  character  of  the  original  I^'  1863. 

Tine  is  concerned,  I  am  aorry  to  say  the  matter  is  now  I  havu  paid  two  visits  this  season  to  the  Crystal  Palace 

hopeless,  and,  to  my  mind,  Bettled  to  the  contraiy.  for*^- ''  — "-■ • —  ' — ■■ '' 

I  have  already  publicly  stated  the  Vine  was  no  seed-    as  „  

ling  of  mine,  and  I  was  in  ignorance  of  its  histor)'.     It  was  nt  the  beginning  of  July,  and  my 

was  planted  in  1860,  and  in  1861  was  allowed  to  carry  week  of  that  month, 

a  few  bunches ;  and  so  early  was  it  that  1  several  times  Some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  anare,   or  have' 

expressed  my  conviction  that  it  could  not  he  a  Muscat  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Boaton  stated  last  year  in  So.  82  ol 

at  all.     When  it  ripened  all  doubt  on  this  point  was  your  Journal  thnt  some  of  bis  new  secdLin;;  'Geraniums 

dispelled ;  and  from  the  attention  that  it  attracted  from  would  be  tested  this  aummcr  bulh  at  llie  itoval  Korticul- 

all  who  saw  it  ripe  while  the  others  were  green,  I  was  tural  Society's  gardens  and  at  the  Ci^-?ilnl  Valnee — rach 

mduced  to  send  it  to  the  Fruit  Committee  to  see  if  tiioy  as  Cybister  or  The  Tumbler.  Mrs."  Whillr,  Chiiuson 

knew  what  it  was.     In  1862  the  eyes  that  were  taken  Minimum,  and  others  unnamed.    As  I  had  heard,  also, 

irom  it  were  put  in  along  with  Black  Hamburghs,  Koyal  thnt  there  were  to  lie  scvcratnew  things,  or,  rather,  old 

Muscadine,  Mnscats  of  sorts,  as  well  as  other  varieties ;  things  revived,  but  which  to  me  were  new,  on  my  first 

and' under   precisely   the  same  circumstances,  the  buds  visit  I  was  glad  to  have  the  aid  of  Mr.  l*nge  and  Mr. 

from  this  raysteriona  Vine  were  ready  to  pot-off  long  '('j'se,  the  superintendents  of  the  Hose  Mount  and  Ihe 

before  any  of  the  other  varieties.     Last  year  and  this  upper  terraces.    I  was  afterwards  furtunnle  in  ineetiug 

the  original  Vine,  as  many  could  testify,  exhibited  its  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  kind  enough  to  verify  some  of  my 

peculiarly  early  properties  as  strikingly  as  ever.  notes  unon  his  bedding-out,  and  who  also  showed  me  s 

There  were  the  s^ongest  temptations  for  its  being  dis-  new  Iiooelia  of  his  own  raising,  which  for  size  of  flower 
tribnted  this  jevc,  but  from  the  mystery  which  existed  and  colour  beats  our  old  Lobelia  spctiosa  hollow, 
about  its  origin  I  was  determined  that  not  a  shadow  of  In  order  to  enable  you  to  follow  me  to  the  ililTcfent 
doubt  should  be  left  as  to  its  character  before  1  could  beds  I  must  beg  you  particularly  to  notice  tJint  I  l>egin 
allow  its  distribution.  To'  <et  the  matter  at  rest  there  with  the  first  round  bed  facing  the  entrance  to  the  gar- 
were  a  good  many  grafted  on  the  old  Muscat  of  Alex-  dens  from  the  railway  station. 

■ndria  in  a  house  entirely  apart  from  the  parent  Vine,  Suppose  you  have  given  your  entrance-fee,  and  arc 

and  one  was  put  on  the  Muscat  that  grew  next  the  stantung  on  the  top  step  of  the  doomuy  directly  faciog 

original  Vino  in  the  same  house.    There  were  plants  of  the  Bose  Mount,  your  eye  is  caught  iinnicdiatety  bv  a 

it  planted  at  Dalkeith  Park  gardens  in  a  house  where  lovely  coronet  of  pink,  scarlet,  white,  yellow,  and  blue, 

tereral  other  varieties  of  Muscats  were  planted  of  a  like  n  hicn  forms  the  decoration  round  the  upper  part  of  the 

age,   and  it   was    grafted  on  other  Muscats  there  also,  Kose  Mount.     Bring  your  eye  down  to  tiie  base  of  the 

■U  with  the  view  of  proving  whether  under  different  Mount  to  the  walk  which  goes  round;  directly  facing 

circumstances  the  early  character  would  be  perpetuated,  you  is  a  path  leading  uii  to  the  top  of  the  Blount,  and  it 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  not  proved  any  earlier  is  to  a  bed  on  the  left-nand  side  of  thi^  path,  but  on  the 

&■&  the  earliest  of  the  other  Muscats  against  which  it  rigiit  of  the  walk  going  round  the  Mount,  supposing  in 

1m  been  tested.      In  a  late  Muscat-honse  here,  where  your  course  of  inspection  the  Mount  is  on  your  right, 

the  various  sorts  ore  now  changing  colour,  the  ihiit  from  that  I  wish  first  to  direct  your  attention.    It  is  a  round 
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bed  planted  with  Sidonia  for  centre,  one  lorelj  mass  of 
pink;  then  one  circle  of  Harry  Hieover,  the  outer  oLrde 
being  Lobelia  Paztoniana:  this  bed  stryEes  me  as  one  of 
the  meet  perfect  in  the  gardens.  Some,  perhaps,  woold 
prefer  a  rather  broader  (nrde  of  Han^  HieoTer,  but  you 
must  remember  Hany  is  a  new  comer,  and  his  progeny 
are  not  as  yet  veiy  numerous.  Sidonia  is  a  Geranium 
which  I  am  surprised  is  not  more  used.  For  bloom  it  for 
surpasses  Christine ;« but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  up  a 
stock  of,  and  must  be  planted  retj  close;  old  i&nts  are 
also  the  best.  There  are  sererai  of  the  bseed  in  the 
market,  but  this  is  the  true  one.  Bemember,  this  Sidonia- 
bed  is  our  starting-point.  Now  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  take  your  way  as  if  going  up  to  the  Palace  by  the  wf3k 
round  tlie  Mount  (thus  the  Mount  will  be  on  your  right), 
you  will  come  to  another  round  bed  planted  with  Tro- 
p»(4um  elegans  and  Golden  Chain  round — a  bold  stroke, 
orange  and  yellow !  but  forming  a  very  good  contrast  to  the 
first — ^viz.,  the  Sidonia,  and  to  the  next.  This  is  planted 
with  anottier  new  G^eranium — ^Baron  Bicasoli,  as  a  centre,  a 
cMLd  of  two  rows  of  Christine,  a  cirde  of  one  row  of  old 
Floribunda  Geranium,  the  outer  cirde  or  edging  being 
Lobelia  spedosa.  The  Baron  is  much  the*  same  colour  as 
Hai^away,  but  brighter  and  with  much  larger  petals  and 
truss,  and  a  fiir  more  abundant  bloomer :  it  has  a  slight 
horseshoe  on  the  leafl  The  old  Floribunda  is  a  friend  of 
my  youth.  I  remember  a  ladder  plant  of  it  2  or  3  feet  high, 
which  annually  decorated  our  nursery  window.  It  pro- 
pagates easily,  and,  if  the  old  blooms  are  picked  off,  flowers 
well  during  the  whole  summer;  but  if  yon  will  take  my 
adTioe,  use  it  only  as  an  inner  ditde  or  centre  and  not  as  an 
edging,  as  when  the  white  petals  drop  off  they  make  a  sad 
Htter. 

We  now  come  to  another  path  leading  up  the  Bose  Moimt. 
At  the  comer  formed  by  this  and  the  walk  going  round,  is 
a  heart-shaped  bed,  with  a  centre  of  Trentham  Bose  and 
Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria  as  an  edging.  Turn  now  up 
the  walk  leading  to  the  top  of  the  Bose  Mount ;  and  next 
the  heart-shaped  bed  at  the  comer,  on  your  right  going  up, 
is  a  very  charming  bed.  I  call  this  a  salad-bed,  for  it  has 
the  same  kind  of  fresh  cool  appearance.  It  would  form  a 
Tery  good  neutral  tint  to  bring  in  between  stronger  combi- 
nations of  colour.  It  is  planted  with  alternate  cirdes  of 
Lobelia  Gordoniana,  and  AJma  Geranium.  Up  again  two  or 
three  steps,  and  still  looking  to  the  right,  you  nave  a  bed 
c^  dark  maroon  Calceolaria  (seedlings  of  Mr.  Gordon's,  very 
1>eautifU  at  my  first  visit,  but  fallen  off  on  my  second,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  excessively  hot  Sunny  weather),  with  an 
edging  of  crimson  Ivy,  far  too  narrow,  and  not  the  right 
^)olour  to  put  next  to  the  Calceolaria.  And  now  turn  back 
again  and  go  down  the  walk,  and  you  come  to  another  salad- 
bed  on  the  right,  opposite  the  other,  planted  with  Julia 
variegated  Geranium,  and  Lobelia  Paxtoniana.  This  Julia 
was  brought  out  by  Turner  or  Eanghom,  and,  as  you  will 
probably  notice,  is  superior  to  Alma.  At  the  comer  oppo- 
site No.  1  heart-shaped  bed,  is  a  round  bed,  centre  Pnnce 
of 'Orange  CalceolariiEk,  with  an  edging  of  Harkaway. 

Now,  you  are  again  in  the  walk  going  round  the  Mount, 
and  at  the  next  l^  you  exclaim,  "  Oh,  how  dull-looking ! " 
It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  Fuchsia  useM  as  a  bedding 
plant,  and  is  planted  with  Fuchsia  Queen  of  Hanover  for 
centre,  two  circles  of  Empress  Eug6nie  Verbena^  one  circle 
Fuchsia  Globosa,  edging  a  white  ]x>belia. 

We  now  come  to  No.  2  heart-shaped  bed,  planted  with  Crys- 
•tal  Palace  Scarlet  Geranium,  with  an  edging  of  Flower  of  the 
Day.  Continuing  your  course  you  come  to  a  large  bed  planted 
•  with  Bhododendrons,  and  next  to  No.  8  hear^ehi^,  with  a 
centre  of  Purple  Nosegay,  bordered  wii^  a  hybrid  Geranium 
called  Lady  Mary  Fox  and  edged  with  Tropseolum  Elegans. 
Close  to  this  No.  3  is  a  tree  with  a- seat  under,  and  a  walk 
runs  up  the  Bose  Mount.  Up  this  walk  I  shall  not  take 
you,  as  there  is  nothing  paxticular  to  notice,  the  beds  on  both 
sides  being  made  up  of  mixtures  of  small  variegated  Gera- 
niums and  Verbenas,  which  last  h§>ve  failed.  Tou  may, 
perhaps,  notice  the  edging  of  the  first  round  bed  on  the  right 
of  the  walk.  It  is  Gk>lden  Ivy-leaf  Geranium.  The  round 
bed  at  the  comer  is  filled  with  Tropeolum  Ball  of  Fire. 

Proceed  now  along  the  circumference-walk,  always  l^eep- 
ing  the  Mount  on  your  right,  and  you  come  to  a  round 
K*Jl  fill**^  w?*v  ^o«%nia  splendens/  mixed  with.  Cerastium 


Biebersteinii,  edged  with  Cerastium  tomentoeum.  The  next 
is  a  very  bright  bed,  centre  Brilliant  Gteranium,  edged  with 
A^thtea  co&stis  variegata.  Then,  there  is  another  attempt 
with  Fudisias.  We  now  come  to  No.  4  heart-shape  bed* 
centre  Pundi  four  rows,  endrded  by  two  rows  of  Gaines* 
Yellow  Calceolaria,  two  of  Christine,  the  whole  edged  with 
Purple  King  Verbena — a  very  effective  bed.  Now,  turn  up 
the  walk  to  the  top  of  Bose  Mount,  and  on  your  right  you 
have  a  bed  centred  with  one  of  the  new  Nosegays  of  much 
'the  same  colour  as  Trentham  Bose,  a  capital  bloomer,  edged 
with  Blush  Minimum  Geranium.  The  next  bed  is  variegated 
Geranium  B\jou,  mixed  with  Eyebright  Verbena,  edged  with 
Lobelia  Gordoniana. 

Turn  down  again,  and  with  your  bade  to  the  Bose  Mount, 
you  have  on  your  right  a  bright  rosy-coloured  Verbena,  a 
new  seedling  edged  with  Shottesham  Pet  Geranium.  Now 
you  come  to  my  pet  bedding  Geranium,  Lord  Palmeraton, 
for  centre,  with  an  edging  of  Blush  Minimum.  Lord  Pal- 
meraton is  equal  in  tmss  to  Stella^  but  of  a  more  crimson 
colour.  I  measured  some  of  the  petals,  they  were  li  inch 
in  length,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  count  the  buds  on 
a  truss.  The  next  bed  is  fiUed  with  a  dull-looking  double 
TropsBolum,  edged  with  Gnaphalium  lanatum.  Tou  are 
again  in  the  circumference-walk ;  continue  along  it  passing 
two  or  three  round  beds,  one  of  which  is  Boses,  iaJl  you  oome 
to  No.  5  heart-shape,  centre  Cottage  Maid,  surrounded  by 
Christine,  edged  with  Gnaphalium  lanatum. 

Then  comes  another  .walk  leading  Up  the  Mount,  up  which 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  go.  Opposite  to  No.  6  is  another 
bed  of  lir.  Gordon's  dark  Calceolanas,  edged  with  variegated 
Crimson  MiniimiTw  Geranium.  Pass  along  the  drcumfarence- 
walk,  and  the  first  bed  ia  Queen  of  Hanover  Fuduna^  edged 
with  Cuphea;  next  bed  is  Gasania  splendens,  edged  with 
ArctotiB  reptajis,  a  new  edging  plant;  next,  a  bed  of  Hdio- 
troi>e  mixed  with  Verbena  venosa;  and  next,  BoUisson's 
Unique  Geranium  edged  with  a  seedling  white  Verbena. 

We  now  come  to  the  sixth  heart-shape  bed,  Trentham 
Bose  as  a  centre,  round  which  is  Aurea  fioribunda  Calceo- 
laria two  rows,  edged  with  Purple  King  Verbena.  Now  up 
the  Bose  Mount,  and  the  first  bed  on  your  right  is,  centra 
Eyebright  Verbena,  ed^ed  with  Lobdia  Paxtoniana.  The 
next  is  a  very  pretty  bed  made  up  of  .Lady  Plymouth  varie- 
gated Geranium,  mixed  with  Melindres  Verbena^  and  edged 
with  Cloth  of  Gold  Geranium.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
walk  going  down  again,  you  have  on  your  right  a  counter- 
part U)  the  last  in  a  bed  filled  with  Dandy  Gt^ranium  mixed 
with  Verbena  Hendersoni,  and  edged  with  Cloth  of  Gold; 
then  a  bed  with  a  rosy-crimson  Verbena  not  named,  edged 
with  Lobelia  Paxtoniana;  and  the  round  bed  at  the  ocMmer 
is  TropsBolum  elegans,  edged  with  Gnaphalium  lanatnm. 

And  now  along  the  circumference-walk  and  you  have  a 
splendid  bed  of  Brilliant  Geranium,  edged  with  Golden  Ivy- 
leaf.  The  next  bed  is  of  a  dull-coloured  Petunia,  edged  with 
Nierembergia.  Then  a  bed  of  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange, 
edged  with  Golden  Chain;  and  the  last,  Gaines*  TeUow  Cal- 
ceolaria, edged  with  Floribunda  Geranium.  • 

You  are  now  at  No.  7  heart-shape  bed,,  just  opposite  the 
entrance  from  the  r^way  station.  It  is  planted  with 
Cottage  Maid  for  centre,  surrounded  by  Cxystal  Palace 
Scarlet  Geranium,  edged  with  Flower  of  the  Day.  , 

We  have  now  completed  our  circuit  of  the  Bose  Mount, 
and  you  had  better  proceed  up  the  walk  next  to  No.  7.  On 
your  right  is  Trentham  Bose  for  centre,  a  cirde  of  Chris- 
tine, and  an  edging  of  Purple  King.  On  your  left  going  up 
is  another  of  Mr.  Beaton's  seecUing  Geraniums  ofowaif 
habit  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  Mr.  Page  did  not  know 
the  name,  and  only  Mr.  Gordon  is  in  the  secret  as  to  the 
numbers.  On  the  left  again  going  up  Ib  a  new  Tropisdum 
of  a  dark  maroon  tint,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Gordon's. 

And  now  we  are  on  the  Boee  Mount.  It  ia  planted-  in 
festoons.  First,  a  centre  of  Christine,  festooned  with  two 
rows  of  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  one  row  of  Gaines'  Yellow 
Calceolaria,  one  row  of  Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria  as.  of 
dwarfer  habit,  then  two  rows  of  Flower  of  the  Day ;  the 
angles  formed  by  the  festoons  being  Lobdia  Paxtoniana; 
the  whole  edged  with  two  rows  of  Lobelia  spedosa.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  showy  examples  of  bedding-out  you  wiU 
see  anywhere.  Unfortunately  Christine  seeds  fw>  ficedy  this 
dry  season ;  but  we  shall  have  Hden  Lindsay  next  year, 
which  they  say  has  not  the  same  bad  habit. 
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Tlia  six  sank  beds  on  the  top  of  the  Monnt  inside  the 
Anides  are  planted  in  opposite  pairs.  The  first  is,  centre 
Gottaffe  Maid,  two  rows  A  Christine  ronnd  one  row  of  Baron 
Hiige£  edged  with  Gnaphalinm  lanatom.  The  second  pair 
kf  centre  Eclipse  Calceolaria,  two  rows  of  Trentham  Bose 
lonnd  two  rows  of  Ciystal  Palace  Scarlet^  edged  with 
Uyssnun.  The  third  pair,  Gaines*  Yellow  Calceolaria  for 
eentre*  two  rows  of  Cerise  Unique  Geranium  round  two 
lows  of  Brilliant  Geranium,  and  edged  with  Cerastinm 
tomentosom. 

The  foor  beds  x^onnd  the  flagstaff  are,  centre  Cottage 
Maid  shaded  off  by  a  circle  of  Trentham  Bose,  again  shaded 
off  by  a  circle  of  Christine,  a  circle  of  Alma  Geranium,  the 
whole  edged  with  Lobelia  spedosa. 

80  mudi  for  the  Bose  Mount.  It  has  taken  some  time  to 
go  round,  and  you  have  seen  several  beds  which  are  not 
•atisfiMstory,  especially  where  Verbenas  or  Fuchsias  are  used, 
hot  the  general  effect  is  very  bright  and  gay. 

The  next  beds  for  you  to  notice  are  those  on  each  side  of 
the  grand  central  walk  to  the  Palace.  These  are  very  strik- 
ing, eepedallv  as  you  look  down  upon  them  firomi  the  terrace 
arove.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  this 
oentral  walk  the  oblongs  are  planted  with  Gajnes*  Yellow 
Calceolaria  for  central  stripe,  two  rows  of  Crystal  Palace 
Scarlet  on  each  side,  two  rows  of  Purple  King  Verbena, 
edged  aU  round  witibi  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium.  The 
round  beds  are— centre  IVentham  Bose,  a  circle  of  Prince 
of  Orange  Calceolaria,  edged  with  Tropeeidum  elegans.  On 
the  lower  side  of  the  st^>s  the  oblongs  have  for  central 
stripe  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  two  rows  of  Cerise  Unique, 
a  B&ipe  of  Purple  EingVerbena^  and  Mangles'  Variegidied 
Geranium  all  round.  The  round  beds  are  the  same  as  those 
above. 

Mount  now  to  the  grand  terrace.  The  main  central  walk 
leading  to  the  Palace  cuts  the  grand  terrace  in  half.  At  each 
end  of  the  terrace  are  the  sunk  panels.  We  will  begin  with 
that  at  the  west  end.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  to  "Sie  east, 
are  planted  alike.  The  two  circular  ends  of  the  four  comer 
beds  have  for  centre  Amplexicaulis  Calceolaria,  with  a  circle 
of  Trentham  Bose,  while  the  main  part  of  the  bed  between 
the  circular  ends  is  planted  with  Cottage  Maid  Geranium, 
and  an  edging  of  Flower  of  the  Day  goes  all  round.  The 
long  beds  of  the  chain  pattern  have  for  centre  Crystal  Palace 
Scarlet ;  the  round'have  Christine  for  centre ;  while  Gaines' 
Yellow  Calceolaria,  edged  with  Alyssum,  forms  a  continuous 
chain  round  both.  And  now  supposing  we  are  at  the  west 
end  of  the  grand  terrace,  we  wUl  take  our  course  towards 
the  east.  On  your  left  hand,  therefore,  you  have  a  series  of 
round  and  oblong  beds.  The  oblong  are  filled  with  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  edged  with  dwarf  China  Boses.  The  round  beds 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  corresponding  set  at  the  east  end, 
have  several  fresh  introductions  for  trial  and  criticism. 

The  first  round  bed  should  especially  be  noticed,  as  there 
axe  three  new  plants.  The  centre  is  the  Amaranthus  me- 
lanchddcus  ruber,  a  native  of  Japan,  introduced  last  year  by 
Mr.  Veitch,  and  now  used  for  the  first  time  here.  It  requires 
peculiar  management,  or  you  will  fail  with  it.  Sow  in  heat 
not  later  than  the  end  of  January.  Directly  the  F^Ants  are 
up  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  excluding  frost.  When  the 
rough  leaves  appear  pot  singly  into  48-pots,  keep  in  a  cold 
fiame,  graduaUy  haniening-off  till  planting-out  time,  and 
do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  for  that.  Till  then  beware  of 
odld  winds  and  hot  sun,  and  when  the  pots  are  friU  of  roots 
do  ifot  let  them  want  for  water.  At  the  end  of  all  your  other 
bedding-out,  plant  your  Amaranthus.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  new  variegated  plants  for  bedding,  and  in  a  mass  with 
the  sun  shining  beyond  nothing  can  excel  it. 

Bound  the  Amaranthus  is  St.  Clair  Geranium,  and  round 
St.  Clair  a  new  one  of  Beaton's,  Bladt  Dwarf,  very  effective, 
8Bd  a  decided  acquisition ;  the  edging  is  Cloth  of  G<>ld.  There 
was,  and  is  still,  a  pr^udice  against  Cloth  of  Gold.  People 
said  it  looked  unhealthy,  but  it  is  gradually  gaining  favour, 
and  when  its  constitution  has  recovered  its  tone  from  forcing 
for  pr(q>agation,  it  will  supersede  Golden  Chain.  It  is  very 
MaOy  propagated  fr^m  leaves.  No.  2  round  bed — centre,  a 
■eediing  of* Mr.  Gordon's,  like  Christine,  but  hardly  so  good; 
a  circle  of  Madame  Vaucher  growing  dwarf  and  blooming 
'iraQ  this  dry  season;  edging  Lobelia  Paxtoniana.  No.  3 
vomd  bed — ^the  centre  is  Beaton's  Magenta  No.  2,  a  gpreat 
iaqpcoveii^ent  on  the  first  of  that  name ;  a  circle  of  Amar- 


anthus, surrounded  bj  Centaurea  gynmocaxpa;  edging 
Lobelia  spedosa.  No.  4,  the  centre  is  Centaurea  gymno- 
caamtk,  Coleus  Verschaffelti  next,  Querdfolium  floribundnm 
and  Cloth  of  Gold  fbr  edging,  the  Coleus  gradually  becom- 
ing like  a  piece  of  dirty  fiann^  No.  5,  l^e  centre  another 
of  Beaton's  new  Nosegays,  Amaranthus,  Centaurea  candi- 
dissima,  and  Lobelia  spedosa  edging. 

We  come  now  to  the  oblong  bedi  on  the  left-hand  side 
looking  east  of  the  half-drde  walk,  which  is  intersected  by 
the  grand  central  walk  up  to  the  Palace.  No.  1  is  Countess 
of  l^eepiere  Petunia  in  a  mass,  edged  with  Golden  Chain 
and  Lobctlia  Paxtoniana.  No.  2  is  a  seedling  Tropseolum  of 
Mr.  Gordon's,  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  with  blood-red  spots, 
whidi  may  U»d  to  our  having  some  day  a  red  TropfiBoIum ; 
edging  Ahua  Geranium  and  Lobelia  Paxtoniana.  No.  8  is  a 
ceniarau  mass  of  Geranium  Candidiflsimum,  very  mudi  like 
Madame  Vaucher,  edged  with  Golden  Chain  and  Lobelia 
Paxtoniana.  This  edgmg  is  repeated  alternately  with  Ahoa 
for  the  remainder  d  this  set  of  beds.  No.  4,  central  mass, 
dark  orange  Calceolaria  seedlings.  No.  5,  centre  Tropoohim 
Regans.  No.  6,  Prince  of  Orange  Calce<daiia.  No.  7,  centre 
Comte  de  Momy  Geranium,  a  new  one  of  the  horseshoe 
'race,  and  very  good. 

The  circular  beds  surrounding  the  pedestals  of  vases  and 
statues  are  planted  alternately.  First,  for  central  circle  three 
rows  of  Trentham  Bose,  one  row  of  Christine  eadi  side,  and 
Mower  of  the  Day  for  inner  and  outer  edging.  Second,  for 
central  circle  three  rows  of  Christine,  one  row  of  Crystal 
Palace  Scarlet  each  side;  edging  same  as  the  first.  Mrs. 
Whitty,  which  some  say  is  to  supplant  Christine  as  a  pink 
bedder,  is  planted  in  the  first  oblong  bed  after  you  have 
crossed  the  grand  central  approach  to  the  Palace,  supposing 
you  are  stiU  going  east  and  along  the  great  half-cuonlar 
walk.  Hie  d^  season  has  had  the  same  effect  on  it  as  on 
Christine — ^the  flowering  of  both  is  spoilt  by -their  seeding. 
Then  we  have  another  mass  of  dark  seedling  Calceolarias, 
and  then  a  bed  of  Lord  Palmerston  Geranium,  which  for 
size  of  truss  and  petal  and  glow  of  colour  is  not  yet  beaten. 

A  bed  of  Verbena  Great  Eastern,  and  one  or  two  others, 
and  you  are  now  on  the  grand  terrace.  Standing  with  your 
back  to  the  Palace,  on  your  right  are  a  series  of  round  and 
oblong  beds ;  the  round  with  mop-headed  Acacias,  standard 
Bhododendrons,  and  two  miserable-looking  Cedars,  which 
had  much  better  be  removed  and  planted  in  the  middle. 
The  oblongs  have  a  stripe  of  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  for 
centre,  on  each  side  a  double  row  of  Christine,  and  P^^rple 
King  all  round.  The  round  beds  are  a  mass  in  beantifnl 
bloom  and  health,  notwithstanding  the  trees,  of  Aurea  flori- 
bunda  Calceolaria  edged  with  Flower  of  the  Day. 

Continuing  your  walk  eastwards  along  the  grand  terrace 
you  have  a  set  of  round  beds  alternately  with  Bhododen- 
drons, almost  repetitions  of  those  at  the  west,  except  the 
last  of  all,  which  is  worth  your  inspection.  It  has  for  centre, 
Amaranthus,  then  a  circle  of  St.  Clair,  surrounded  by  a 
new  Geranium  of  Italian  origin,  I  was  told,  called  Luden 
Tisserand — a  perfect  beauty ;  the  edging  is  Cloth  of  Gold. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  at  many  other  places,  the  season 
of  1863  is  looked  upon  as  a  bad  one  for  bedding  plants. 
Contrasting  with  the  two  previous,,  which  were  noted  for 
continual  wet,  this  has  been  the  driest  known  for  years. 
Bitter  cold  nights  have  also  left  their  marks  on  our  flower- 
beds. 

The  new  bedding  plants  for  the  year  which  have  proved 
themselves  acquisitions  are  the  various  Nosegay  Geraniums 
raised  by  Mr.  Beaton,  among  which,  as  named,  are  Lord 
Palmerston,  Black  Dwarf,  and  Magenta  No.  2,  not  forget- 
ting the  Gk>lden  Ivy-leaf  and  Luden  Tisserand.  The  Amar- 
an&us,  as  Mr.  Bobson  predicted,  is  a  great  acquisition,  and 
Centaurea  candidissima,  so  &r,  is  likewise  a  gain ;  but  Coleus 
Verschaffelti  is  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
gpre^ihouse.  F.  W.  Adet,  The  Cell,  Dunstable. 


D18BA8B  IN  THB  Gladiolus. — In  many  of  the  largest 
collections  of  Gladiolus  round  London  a  disease  has  made 
its  i^pearance,  which  is  affecting  the  plant  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Potato  disease  has  attacked  the 
Potato  for  some  years  j)ast.  The  leaves  gradually  lose 
colour  and  die-off  as  if  tSe  g^wth  were  over  and  the  roots 
matured^  and  all  this  without  the  flower-spike  having  ap- 
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peored.  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  in  the  oolldotunB 
in  the  country  have  been  affected,  and  if  any  remedy  has 
been  discovered  to  arrest  this  threatened  calomily  to-  one  rf 
our  most  omamontal  autumnal  flowers. 


IlEW  GAEDENS.— August  1.     - 

**  Haft  thou  e'er  aeen  a  garden  dad 
In  all  the  robes  that  Eden  had! 
Or  vale  o'erspread  with  streams  and  trees, 
A  paradise  of  mysteries  ? 
Plaint,  with  green  hills  adorning  thtm 
LUce  Jewels  in  a  diadem  V* 

Thb  entrance  gates  from  Kew  Green  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  piers  are  of  Portland  stone,  with  moulded  and  sunk 
panels.  Those  of  the  large  piers  contain  elaborately  carved 
Mia  of  flowers  and  fruit.  The  fHeze  is  also  enriched  with 
swags  of  flowers,  Ac,  festooning  on  each  of  the  four  aides 
from  rams*  heads  projecting  boldly  from  the  angles ;  and 
the  cornice  is  surmounted  by  a  richly  carved  vaae  containing 
a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

To  the  right  upon  entering  is  the  Grecian  oonBervatory ; 
but  as  my  object  is  to  describe  the  summer  tenants  of  the  • 
beds,  I  will  hurry  to  the  first  turning  on  the  left,  and  at 
once  emerge  upon  the  broad  walk,  on  both  aides  of  which 
are  ranged  the  beds  on  grass.     The  first  x>air,  one  at  each 
side,  is  a  circle  planted  with  Brilliant  Geranium,  edged  with 
Eoniga   maritima  variegafca,  more   commonly   known    as 
Sweet  Alyssum.    The  opposite  bod  is  planted  with  the  same 
to  match.   2nd,  Oblong  bed.  Calceolaria  amplezicaalis,  edged 
with  Purple  King ;  the  opposite  to  match.    To  obviate  repe- 
tition it  is  to  be  understood  that  every  bed  to  be  described  has 
on  opposite  bed  of  the  same  to  mat<^.  3rd,  A  circle  planted 
with  the  same  as  first.     4th,  Oblong  centre,  Poxplo  King 
Verbena,  then  Tropieolum  elegans,  edged  with  Cerastium 
tomentosum.  5th,  Circle,  Konigamaritunavariegata,  edged 
with  Lobelia  speciosa.    6th,  Oblong,  Punch  Gteraninm»  edged 
with  Gnaphalium  lonatum.     7th,  Circle,  the  same  as  5th. 
6th,  Oblong,  standard  and  dwarf  Boses.    9th,  Circle,  Purple 
King  Verbena,    edged    with    Tropseolum    elegans.      10th, 
Oblong,  centre  Ageratum  mozicanum,  then  Cerise  Unique 
Geranium,  edged  vrith  Purple  King  Verbena.     An  incident 
occurred  here :  As  a  respectably-dressed  party  was  passing, 
one  of  them  stopped  to  inquire  of  another  companion  the 
name  of  the  Ageratum  mexicanum.     The  yoimg  lady,  with 
the  air  of  the  Imowledge  of  a  professor  of  botany,  told  him, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  that  it  was  a  Heliotrope !    The 
atithorities  at  Kew  and  elsewhere  give  the  public  more 
credit  for  their  knowledge  of  the  names  of  planto  than  they 
deserve,  and  therefore  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  here  the 
advisableness  of  attaching  .the  names  to  the  bedded-out 
plants.     11th,  Circle,  the  same  as  No.  9.     13th,  Oblong, 
centre  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  then  Perilla  nankinensis, 
edged  with  Centaurea  candidissima.     13th,  Cirde,  centre 
Koniga  maritima  variegata,  then  Gazania  splendens,  edged 
with  Lobelia  speciosa.     14th,  Oblong,  Lord  Kaglan  Verbena, 
edged  with  Cerastium  tomentosum.  15th,  Cirde,  the  same  as 
No.  13.     16th,  Oblong,  standard  and  dwarf  Boses  and  Mig- 
nonette.   17th,  Circle,  scarlet  Geranium,  edged  with  Stachys 
lanata.    A  broad  walk  branches  off  with  two  pairs  of  beds 
at  each  side;   the  first,  an  oblong,  centre  three  rows  of 
Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium,  then  three  rows  of  Brilliant 
Geranium,  edged  with  Purple  King  Verbena ;  the  second,  a 
circle.  Dahlia  l*urple  Zelinda,  edged  with  yellow  Calceolaria. 
20th,  Circle  on  the  main  walk,  the  same  as  No.  17.    21st, 
Oblong,  standard  and  dwarf  Boses.     22nd,  Circle,  centre 
Koniga,  then  Gazania  splendens,  edged  with  Lobelia  specioBa. 
28rd,  Oblong,  Lord  Baglan  Verbena,  edged  with  Cerastium 
tomentosum.      24th,   Circle,  the  same  as  No.   22.     25th, 
Oblong,  centre  three  rows  of  Calceolaria  amplericauUs,  then 
:wo  rows  of  Perilla  nankinensis,  edged  with  Gasania  splen- 
dens.    26th,    Circle,   Purple   King   Verbena,    edged   with 
Vopffiolum.    27th,  Oblong,  centre  three  rows  of  Ageratum 
mezicanum,   then  two  rows  of  Cerise  Unique  G^mnium, 
edged  with  two  rows  of  Flower  of  the  Day.    28th,  Cfrcle,  the 
mme  as  26.    29th,  Oblong,  standard  and  dwarf  Boses.  30th, 
Circle,  centre  Koniga  maritima  varieg^ta,  then  Cktzania 
pendens,  edged  with    Lobelia^  speciosa.     3l8t,  Oblong, 
Punch  Geranium,  old  plants    pecged    doi^,  edged  with 
nTt<LX)hpii"^  i«nab'»«      d2nd,  O'lr'"  the  8'»"»*»e  as  90.    83rdy 


Oidong,  centre  Poxple  King  Verbena,  then  soazlet  Tropceolnm,. 
edged  with  Cerastium.  34th,  Cixcle,  Brilliajut  Genminiiau 
edged  with  Koniga  Twaritima.  35th,  Oblongs  CaloeolaiMh 
Aurea  floribnnda  fmd  ftTirwii<>Tig>«jiKa^  edged  with  Purple  King^ 
Verbena.    SGth,  Circle,  5ie  same  as  34. 

In  fipont  is  a  large  oindew  It  is  36  feet  in  ^Sameter,  Im*  a 
rich,  massive,  and  moulded  edging  of  tezxa  ootta  15  cr  1ft 
inches  high.  The  bed  is  raised  up  as  a  pyramid,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  very  handsome  flower-vase  with  pedestal  and 
plinth.  The  planting  of  the  bed  reaches  up  to  the  v^Ey 
plin&  The  centre  is  planted  with  scaiM;  G^^»nium&iBt^ 
spersed  with  Perilla^  then  Centaurea  cH.ndidiBHima>  theoEi 
i^irple  King  Verbena,  the  whole  edged  with  Tom  Thumb 
Geranium.  The  vase  in  the  centre  ia  filled  wii^  seailfit 
Geraniums.  Beside  the  walk  to  the  left  is  a  bed  of  some 
length,  to  conaapand  with  the  sweep  of  the  walk.  The 
centre  is  filled  with  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium  divided 
into  compartments,  being  crossed  with  Perilla;  the  sides 
are  filled  up  with  Tropseobmi,  edged  with  Koniga  and  blue 
Lobelia. 

On  the  right  to  the  Palm-hofose  the  first  is  a  circle,  oentce 
Purple  King  Verbena,  then  Prince  of  Orange  Geranium, 
edged  with  Arabia  lucida  variegata.  2nd,  Oblong,  centre 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  then  Brilliant  Geranium,  edged 
with  Gnaphalium  lanatum.  3rd,  Cirde,  the  same  as  No.  11 
4th,  Circle,  Ageratum,  edged  with  Tropsdolnm.  5th,  HalJ& 
drale,  Perilla,  edged  with  scarlet  Geranium.  6th,  Circle^ 
the  same  as  No.  4. 

We  now  take  up  oior  position  on  the  centre  of  the  teniaoe 
in  front  of  the  PaJm-house,  overlooking  the  terrace  garden. 
Two  vases  stand  in  front,  and  other  vases  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  are  all  filled  with  scarlet  Geraniums.  The  two 
large  circular  beds  in  the  middle  compartment  are  divided 
into  eight  parts  by  rows  of  Perilla,  two  beiiig  fiilled  with 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  four  with  Purple  King  Verbena 
and  two  with  scarlet  Geraniums  in  opposite  beds. 

On  each  side  of  the  oblongs,  in  the  centre,  is  a  gorgeous 
pattern— the  centre  bed  planted  with  Christine  Geranium, 
then  Koniga  maritima,  then  Dandy  variegated  Geranium, 
with  Koniga  edging.  Then  the  figure  Uke  a  bishop's  orosifir 
is  planted  near  the  handle  with  !l^irple  King  Verbena*  then 
Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria,  finishing  at  the  top  with 
C.  amplexicaulis,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia.  Then  a  pentagon 
figure  is  planted  with  Lord  Baglan  Verbena,  with  the  oppo- 
site bed  of  the  same  to  match.  The  long  beds  north  uid 
south  of  the  figure  are  composed  of  Brilliant  Geraninm, 
edged  with  Flower  of  the  Day.  The  saddle-shaped  beds  east 
and  west  of  the  figure  are  planted  with  Nosegay  Gerazmun 
and  Perilla.  The  four  comer  beds  at  the  angles  are  plsated 
with  Tom  Thumb  Geranium.  The  triangle  beds  in  front 
of  these  are  planted  with  Koniga  maritima  variegata ;  and 
the  circle  at  each  end  with  Golden  Chain  Geranium,  edged 
with  Lobelia  Bi>eciosa.  The  other  half  of  the  terrace  garden 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  above. 

On  the  south  front  of  the  Palm-house  is  a  broad  walk 
with  chain  borders  on  grass.  Ist,  A  Yew  tree  in  a  civole 
filled  up  with  Tropseolum  elegans.  2nd  length,  Fniple 
King  Verbena,  edged  with  Koniga.  3rd,  An  oblong  witii 
Perma  in  centre,  Sien  a  row  of  Punch  Geranium,  axid  then 
a  row  of  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  edged  with  Koniga ;  suad 
so  with  the  other  beds  and  circles,  each  bed  frumished  wiUi 
some  one  of  the  Holly  trees  of  different-coloured  foliage.  Oa 
the  left  is  a  high  grass  mound,  having  in  the  oentve  an 
Araucaria  imbricata  encircled  at  some  distanoe  with  two 
half-moon-shaped  beds  planted  with  Calceolaria  amplesi- 
caulis  and  C.  Aurea  iSoribunda,  edged  with  Koniga  and  Uae 
Lobelia,  and  on  the  inner  or  concave  side  with  a  row  ef 
Brilliant  Geranium  edged  witiii  Perilla.  Beside  the  half- 
circular  walks  are  oblong  beds,  some  with  Hollyhocks  in  tiie 
centre  edged  with  Bibbon  Grass,  others  with  Canna  indte 
edged  with  Bibbon  Grass ;  some  with  Dahlias  edged  with 
CflJceolaria  Aurea  floribunda,  others  with  Fuchsias  edg«d 
with  Perilla,  &c. 

From  the  botanic  department  to  the  new  oonBerTatory.is 
a  broad  grass  ride,  planted  on  one  side  with  standard  mop- 
headed  Bobinias — ^unsightly  oljects,  liable  to  serious  daauige 
from  high  winds. 

On  l£e  right  after  entering  the  pleasuxe  ground'  m  tfie 

Pantheon  bult  by  Sir '  Jeffiy  WyatvQle.  Its  base  is  elevMM ; 

\  the  entablature  is  supported  by  four  (xdumns,  and  boMt  tiie 
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initialB  "W.  B.  IV.,  1837."  To  the  south  ftont  is  a  Boae 
BBiden  fbmiahed  with  Aim6e  Vibert,  General  Jaoqueminot, 
Bowrenir  de  Malmaison,  La  Bcine,  White  Mobb,  some  sport- 
ing with  stripes  of  pink ;  Gloire  de  D\jon,  and  Devoniensis. 
Tea  Boses  in  all  parts  look  rather  indiiferent,  which  should 
induce  the  authorities  to  adopt  Mr.  Beaton's  oft-repealed 
raggestion  of  removing  them  altogether  from  the  oblong 
bads  in  the  main  walk. 

Across  to  the  new  conservatory  is  only  a  few  minutes' 
walk.  It  is  a  substantially  built  and  splendid  ercctjion. 
The  two  wings  have  been  added  to  it  since  Mr.  Beaton's 
report  of  the  place  lost  year.  T^e  Araucariaa  excelsa  and 
the  other  large  speciiflcns,  for  the  protection  of  which  this 
cxystal  palace  was  erected,  arc  now  finally  planted  out  in  a 
compost  of  loom,  peat,  and  leaf  mould.  The  ventilation  is 
all  that  could  be  wished.  The  roof  is  so  constructed  with 
wheel-and-rack  macldnery,  that  one-half  can  slide  down 
over  the  rest,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  admission  of  genial 
showers  of  rain.  On  the  space  from  the  great  Palm-house  to 
the  Victoria-house  we  passed  oblong  beds  on  the  grass 
planted  with  Purple  Z^inda  Dahlias,  edged  with  Bibbon 
Grass :  circles  with  French  Marigolds,  edged  with  Purple 
Orach,  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium,  Verbenas,  of  various 
sorts,  Cupheas,  &c.  Each  circle  was  adorned  with  a  stan- 
dard Bose  in  the  centre. 

In  frx>nt  of  the  Cactus-house  going  eastward  ore  two  long 
beds  each  53  yards  long  and  6  wide,  divided  at  one  side  by 
a  fine  tree  (Neg^ndo  fraxinifolium),  throwing  its  wide- 
spreading  shade  over  a  rustic  seat.  The  beds  axe  planted 
in  paneU,  diamond-shape,  with  large  dots  of  Perilla  in 
centre,  next  Calceolaria  amplexicaul^  and  C.  Auroa  flori- 
bunda^  then  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  edged  with  Koniga. 
They  ore  splendid  beds. 

Although  it  is  usual  for  every  one  to  suggest  improve- 
ments according  to  his  taste  or  fancy,  I  will  waive  my 
privflege  on  this  occasion,  well  knowing  the  difficulty  of 
getting  up  stock  and  arranging  it  with  taste  in  every  minute 
part  of  an  extensive  place  like  Kew,  where  the  visitor  may 
wander  over  scenes,  where,  but  a  few  years  since,  a  wild 
nncultivated  waste  held  its  sway,  until  the  genius  of  the 

place 

**  Btretch'd  o'er  the  marshy  YAle  yrn  willowy  mound. 
Where  f>hines  the  luke  amid  tiie  tufted  ground, 
lUised  the  younfr  witodUiid,  ■•nooth'd  the  wary  green, 
And  gvn  to  Beauty  all  the  quiet  scene." 

— W.  Kkane. 


KNOWLEDGE  DESIRABLE  FOR  GABDENEES. 

{Concluded  from  page  6G.) 

In  our  last  we  finished  with  the  importance  of  reading  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  information,  and  of  writing  correctly 
as  a  guide  for  testing  our  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  channels 
by  i^iich  we  can  make  our  knowledge  available  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  The  third  essential  ^ment  is  Arithmetic, 
or  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  numbers.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  lads,  before  they  enter  a  garden,  could  be  well 
grounded  in  this  respect.  It  would  save  them  much  mental 
Ubour  or  much  mortification  afterwards.  We  have  met 
with  otherwise  bright  youths  who  could  not  count  above  a 
oertain  number,  and  whose  calculations,  even  of  simple 
anma,  had  to  be  done  by  the  fingers  instead  of  by  the  pencil 
or  the  pen.  We  have  also  met  with  many  who  in  reading, 
when  they  came  to  figures  of  any  length,  had  to  pass  them 
over  or  read  them  just  as  th^  stood,  without  having  the 
IssBt  idea  of  their  value.  The  principles  of  notation  and 
nflneration  should  not^  therefore,  be  omitted,  as  necessary 
{■epamiions  to  the  understanding  of  arithmetic. 

JUmost  every  civilised  nation  had  its  respective  mode  of 
notation.  Amongst  us  few  systems  are  now  seen,  except 
the  Boniaii,  which  is  used  ibr  dates,  and  by  which  all  sums 
oay  be  espresoed  by  seven  oharacters,  as  I,  one;  V,  five; 
IL  ten;  L,  fifty;  C,  a  hundred;  D,  five  hundred;  M,  one 
feoiiattiid  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  mode,  chi^y 
ly  jcevenring  the  q,  but  into  this  we  need  not  enter,  as  such 
aflhun^  mode  of  computation,  even  at  its  best,  can  bear  no 
OMBMSEUon  with  the  iii^v|iy>  simplicity  of  the  Arabic  nume- 
al^  going  from  1  to  9,  and  the  ciphers  added,  by  which  all 
San  be  imnily  read  and  their  value  computed.  The 
of  itaelf  yg»'fi<*«  nothing — ^it  obtains  a  value  hy  the 


figure  that  precedes  it.  Every  other  fig^nro  represents 
merely  of  itself,  from  1  up  to  9,  the  value  or  quantity  of  a 
certain  thing.  The  value  of  figures  or  units  in  a  line  will 
depend  on  their  numbers,  and  their  value  is  thus  calcolated: 
The  first  figure  on  the  right-hand  re^jresents  0,  or  units  up 
to  nine,  the  second  figure  so  many  tons,  the  third  so  many 
hundreds,  the  fourth  so  many  thousands,  the  fifth  so  many 
tens  of  thousands,  the  sixth  so  many  ]lund^ed^<  of  thousands, 
tlie  seventh  so  many  millions,  the  eighth  so  uiony  tens  of 
millions,  tlic  ninth  so  many  hundreds  of  millions,  the  tenth 
so  many  thousands  of  millions,  and  so  on  to  billions  and 
trillions,  of  wliich  oiu*  finite  minds  can  form  no  clear  con- 
ception. If  in  long  lines  of  figures  they  will  be  the  more 
easily  read  if,  beginning  at  the  right-hand,  every  third 
figure  is  marked  oif  (,)  as  in  the  foUowing : — 

1,      2      3     4,      5      6      7,     8      9      0 
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The  figures  wiU  read  thus — one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  millions,  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety.         • 

Independently  of  the  pleasiu*e  of  reading  the  sum  of  a  line 
of  figures  as  easily  as  print,  and  not  Iwggling  at  them,  as 
many  young  people  oven  in  tliis  enlightened  age  still  do, 
the  clear  perception  of  their  value,  so  as  to  place  units  under 
units,  tens  under  tens,  &c.,  is  essential  to  the  working-out 
the  simplest  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction,  which 
may  be  considered  the  great  rules  of  arithmetic,  multipli- 
cation being  just  another  form  of  addition,  and  division 
another  form  of  subtraction.  These  matters  ore,  however, 
better  explained  in  the  simplest  cleme&tory  school-books 
than  we  could  hope  to  do  without  taking  up  too  much  space ; 
and  after  a  few  lessons  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division,  simple  and  compound,  those  who  have  the 
taste  may  well  go  as  far  as  they  like  by  private  study.  We 
have  known  several  first-rate  arithmeticians  among  our 
brother  gardeners,  who  never  got  beyond  the  first  four  rules 
at  school.  They  learned  little  more  than  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  that  take  two  from  two  ondnotliing  remains,  that 
twice  two  make  four,  and  two  divided  by  two  leaves  nothing 
over.  Next  to  these  four  rules,  the  most  essential  for  the 
young  gardener  to  study  are  ^e  rules  of  simple  and  double 
proportion,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and  the  extraction 
of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  so  us  to  uiotisure  easily  nil  sur- 
faces and  solids. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  would  bo  desirable  to 
study  geometry  and  mathematics  so  for  as  to  be  able  to 
make  plans  of  gardens,  and  the  structures  generally  con- 
tained in  them;  and  if  the  gardener  has  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  such,  he  should  be  able  to  estimate  quan- 
tities required,  and  to  measure  all  kinds  of  work  axxsord- 
ing  to  the  rules  that  obtain  in  various  trades.  In  most 
works  on  such  subjects  there  are  regular  rules  for  com- 
puting bricklayers*,  painters',  glaziers*,  carpenters*  work, 
&c;  but  unless  in  moving  earth,  measuring  trees,  &c, 
which  must  be  calculated  by  the  solid  (the  width,  length, 
and  thickness  being  multiplied  together),  the  great  pro- 
portion of  measurements  will  be  merely  llie  sur&ce — ^that 
is,  length  and  breadth,  which  if  multiplied  together  wiQ 
give  the  area.  For  measuring  heights  and  distances,  and 
doing  much  in  the  way  of  land-surveying,  an  acquaintance 
with  logarithms  and  trigonometiy  wUl  ha  a  veiy  great  ad- 
vantage ;  but  in  these  days  of  the  division  of  labour,  the 
gardener  who  makes  himself  fit  to  be  a  land-surveyor  had 
better  stick  to  that,  and  give  up  Cabbage-growing. 

Mere  land-measuring,  such  as  measuring  the  contents  of 
a  garden  or  a  field,  will  be  what  most  commonly  will  come 
in  his  way;  and  that  will  just  be  as  simply  the  meaauring  of 
a  fsarhfi%  as  the  measuring  of  the  top  of  the  table  on  which 
you  take  your  breakfast.  Of  all  oblongs  or  squares,  length 
and  breadth  multiplied  together  give  the  area.  In  triangles, 
right-angled,  the  base  and  half  the  perpendicular  multiplied 
together  give  the  area.    In  irregular  gardens  or  fields,  with 
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no  two  Bides  and  no  two  ends  alike,  and  yet  not  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  them;  we  take  the  average  of  the  ends  and  of 
the  sides,  and  mnlidply  them  together.  Thus  a,  b,  c,  d,  is  an 
irregnlar  field  of  four  sides,  a  10,  b'16,  c  18,  d  20.  Add  A 
and  B  together,  which  would  be  26,  the  half  or  ayerage  of 


which  is  13.  Then  add  c  and  d  together,  which  makes  38, 
half  of  which  is  19,  multiply  19  and  13  together,  and  you  have 
247  for  the  area.  A  truer  method,  if  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  opposite  sides,  and  one  which  often  involves  less 
trouble,  as  it  saves  going  round  all  the  sides,  is  to  take  the 
diagonal  line  across,  e,  26,  and  then  the  two  perpendiculars, 
F  and  o,  11  and  8  respectively,  which  added  together  make 
19,  the  half  of  which  is  9  J,  which  multiplied  by  26  gives  the 
same  sum  of  247  as  the  area  or  measurement  of  the  surface 
enclosed  by  the  four  outside  lines.  Did  the  field  or  park 
have  a  boundary,  as*  that  marked  by  h  h  h  h,  it  is  most 
•likely  we  would  use  one  of  the  two  modes  referred  to  for 
measuring  the  bulk  or  centre,  and  we  would  throw  the  out- 
sides  into  triangles,  squares,  or  oblongs,  regular  or  irregular, 
and  add  their  contents  to  the  centre.  Straight-lined  gardens 
and  fields  will  ever  have  an  advantage  as  respects  utility, 
though  they  be  less  picturesque  in  consequence. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  instruments,  chains,  flagstaffs, 
level-boards,  theodolite,  &c.,  necessaiy  for  work  on  a  g^at 
scale ;  we  merely  wish  to  indicate  what  would  be  desirable, 
and  what  a  man  fond  of  figures  and  practice  will  readily 
master.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
mode  of  measuring  balls,  circles,  and  other  figures,  because 
the  student  will  mid  all  this  in  the  work  he  studies.  We 
have  introduced  the  above  notice  on  land-measuring  because 
lately  we  could  scarcely  convince  a  youth  that  an  oblong 
garden  must  be  measured  exactly  as  he  would  the  surface 
of  a  deal  board — ^by  its  length  and  breadth. 

in  the  few  times  we  have  had  the  privilege  te  listen  te 
the  examination  of  even  one  of  our  good  common  national 
or  British  schools,  nothing  surprised  us  more  than  the  readi- 
ness of  the  scholars  in  mental  computation,  and  that  in 
difficult  sums  too.  In  such  matters  the  schools  of  the  present 
day  are  immeasurably  superior  te  those  of  our  boyhood.  We 
can  well  recollect,  when  in  the  rule  of  three,  of  a  whole  class 
of  us  being  nonplussed  by  the  problem,  "A  herring  and  a 
half  for  t£:ee-hal^nce,  how  many  will  be  got  for  eleven- 
pence ?"  Long  before  any  of  us  had  slated  it  down,  a  little 
fellow,  who  that  day  had  for  the  first  time  emerged  firom 
X>etticoat8,  sung  out  the  answer,  "  Eleven,  sir ;"  and  though 
he  did  not  shine  with  the  slate  or  the  pen  with  figures  even 
afterwards,  he  was  always  distinguished  by  the  almost  in- 
stinctive quickness  with  which  he  could  solve  even  a  difficult 
problem,  merely  by  mental  computation.  The  slate  or  the 
pen  was  quite  a  hindrance  to  him.  Our  young  Mends  will 
find  it  no  loss  te  keep  up  such  a  habit  if  they  have  obtained 
it,  and  an  advantage  te  get  it  if  they  do  not  now  possess  it. 
Tiere  will  be  plen^  of  room  for  it  in  the  work  of  every  day. 

In  addition  te  the  ability  of  taking  simple  plans  of  gar- 
dens, houses,  &c.,  the  ambitious  young  man  will  do  weU  te 
cultivate  and  become  familiar  with  thei  principles  of  isometric 
and  perspective  drawing.  We  have  known  some  men  get 
easily  te  the  tep  of  their  profession,  because  when  their 
employers  did  not  know  what  they  meant  as  te  proposed 
plans,  they  would  render  all  dear  in  a  few  minutes  by  means 
of  a  pencil  and  a  pocket  notebook.  We  can  well  imagine 
Ruch  a  man  as  Mr.  Bobson  drawing  an  excellent  plan  whilst 
we  were  writing  a  pa^e.  Those  who  have  titie  slightest 
natural  taste  for  drawing  in  any  style  should  cultivate  it 
issiduously.  The  late  Mr.  Londoin  nsed  te  say  that  noUung 
^uld  be  more  pleasant  or  a^^eeable,  or  praoti'^aUy  oseAiE 


Many  were  the  advices  he  gave  te  young  men  te  be  always 
at  it,  whether  it  was  a  tool,  a  house,  a  plant,  or  a  tree. .  For 
ourselves  we  never  could  draw  a  tree,  we  always  made  a 
muddle  of  it.  This,  perhaps,  makes  us  think  more  of  the 
man  or  boy  who  does  so  nicely. 

We  recollect  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  telling  us  that 
his  first  introduction  te  one  of  his  £Eivourite  g^ardeners  was 
in  this  wise :  He  called  at  the  Exotic  Nursery,  where  Mr. 
Yeiteh  now  is,  and,  like  many  more,  had  been  knocked 
about  a  good  deal,  and  was  rather  out  at  the  elbows. 
Mr.  EInight  at  that  time  was  anxious  te  improve  the 
mental  training  of  gardeners,  and  ^jawing  was  one  of  the 
matters  he  deemed  of  importance.  The  stray  waif  was 
taken  on,  chiefly  because  there  was  nothing  from  a  tool, 
stool,  a  chair,  or  a  vase  which  he  could  not  pencil  off  directly. 
One  thing  we  are  quite  certain  of — ^that  the  youth  who  so 
passes  his  leisure  hours  in  improving  himself,  and,  in  the 
words  of  our  correspondent,  "fitting  himself  for  a  good 
situation,"  will,  even  before  he  enters  thb  situation,  be  more 
than  ten  times  repaid  from  the  self-respect  and  elevated 
pleasure  that  ever  attend  such  pursuits  when  humbly  but 
I>erseveringly  followed — ^pleasure  that  can  never  be  Imown 
by  the  young  man  who  wastes  his  evenings  in  idle  gossip, 
stupifies  his  brain  in  a  cloudland  of  tebaoco,  or  resorts  to 
sources  of  amusement  and  pleasure  that  will  not  bear  the 
calm  reflection  of  the  following  morning. 

In  all  these  cursory  notes  we  have  merely  shown  what 
a  youth  who  has  received  a  common  education  may  well 
study  with  advantage,  and  which  he  must  strive  te  grapjde 
with,  even  if  he  knows  little  more  than  letters  and  figmres, 
if  he  would  aspire  to  be  recognised  either  as  an  intelUgent 
man  or  an  intelligent  gardener.  As,  however,  we  axe  teld 
on  rather  high  authority  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,"  so  without  overlooking  at  all  the  importance  of 
"  knowing  ourselves,"  perhaps  the  next  most  important 
thing  for  a  young  gardener,  after  becoming  a  clever  method- 
ical workman,  is  te  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  plants 
which  he  cultivates  out  of  doors  and  indoors.  This  will 
open  iip  at  once  the  whole  field  of  vegetable  inyestigation ; 
and  in  following  our  researches  we  will  find  that  "ttiere  is 
scarcely  a  science  but  will  tend  te  elucidate  oar  su1:]gect. 
We  would  encourage  rather  than  otherwise  all  the  legendary 
lore  and  the  poeti^  allusions  connected  with  planto,  as  in 
this  hard  utilitarian  age  we  have  need  of  all  aidli  that  will 
soften,  refine,  and  elevate.  There  is  something  so  poetical 
in  the  very  diversity  of  plante  and  fiowers,  t!iat  almost  in- 
stinctively the  young  gardener  becomes  a  botanist.  He 
wants  te  know  the  name  of  a  favourite  fiower,  and  he  studies 
its  distinguishing  characteristics.  A  simple  introduotum  to 
descriptive  and  systematic  botany  will  therefore  be  desir- 
able; and  for  British  plants  we  have  met  with  nothing 
better  than  Lindley's  "  School  Botany."  By  the  Linnnan 
system  we  collect  tbe  plante  inte  large  groups  according  to 
the  arrangemonte  of  the  sexual  system :  by  the  Natural 
system  we  collect  them  inte  orders  according  te  their  natural 
affinities.  Few  things  can  be  more  interesting  than  the 
pursuits  of  descriptive  and  systematic  botany.  To  their 
honour  be  it  said  that  there  are  many  gardeners  g^ood  bo- 
taniste ;  and  where  the  taste  leads  in  this  way  we  would 
not  for  a  moment  attempt  te  check  such  a  pursuit.  StiU 
we  must  honestly  state,  that  as  a  mere  gardener,  having 
mastered  the  first  principles  of  systematic  botany,  it  will  be 
more  profitable  in  general  te  study  keenly  what  is  styled 
phytelogical  and  physiological  botany — embracing  the  diffe- 
rent stmctures  of  plants,  tracing  the  whole  movemente  that 
take  place  from  the  germinating  of  a  seed  or  the  strikmjgf 
of  a  bud  or  cutting  until  the  time  comes  when  the  pUl» 
dies  from  disease,  age,  or  accident;  thus  indading  the 
functions  of  the  cQfferent  parte  of  plants,  especially  roots, 
leaves,  and  stems,  and  how  these  are  influenced  bv  BoStak 
mechanically  and  chemically,  by  air,  by  dryness  and  nM^ 
ture,  by  heat  and  by  cold,  by  sunlight  and  shade  and  dttrk* 
ness,  by  diversity  of  seasons,  varieties  and  peouliazitieQ  oC 
climate,  not  merely  as  te  the  highest  and  lowest  tempen^ 
tures,  and  medium  temperatures,  but  as  te  how  tiiese  are 
coivjoined  with  shade  or  bright  sunshine,  and  altitade  aa 
Well  as  latitude  of  the  natnnd  home  of  a  plant.  Wit^oat ' 
undervaluing  in  the  least  the  keenest  researoheB  i|^  ayntem- 
atic  botany,  as  all  will  tell  benefijoiaUy  upon  nlaiits  and 
gardening;,  we  caaaot  conceal  from  omtttrm  luftt  phyto- ' 
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logical  botany  ie  that  which  is  the  most  important  to  the 
mere  gardener,  allied  and  linked  as  it  is  with  so  many  other 
adences.  Had  we  time  we  could  descant  for  months  on 
this  subject,  and  yet  not  please  ourselves  in  making  t^e 
matter  simple  and  attractive.  The  great  bulk  of  the  writings 
of  this  serial  have,  by  the  closeness  of  their  practiced  detaib, 
just  tended  to  throw  more  and  more  light  on  phytological 
.  botany.  We  are  the  less  inclined  to  enhirge  on  this  tempt- 
ing field,  because  so  much  has  been  well  said  for  years; 
aiS  a  yery  good  handbook  can  be  procured  from  the  office, 
**■  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening,"  for  3«.  We  need  not 
say  that  such  a  volume  in  our  young  days  woidd  have  saved 
us  borrowing  and  poring  over  expensive  works,  making 
many  experiments  as  often  vinsuccessful  as  successful,  and 
giving  ^e  cranium  many  a  scratch  behind  the  ear,  when 
we  got  fairly  in  the  mist  and  covdd  see  no  light  out  of  a 
dense  doudlond. 

We  have  said  that  we  cannot  enter  on  this  study  of  vege- 
tation without  being  drawn  in  to  have  some  general  know- 
ledge of  many  other  sciences.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  re- 
tpects  the  soU :  we  will  be  all  the  better  if,  in  addition  to 
the  mere  mechanical  composition,  we  know  its  geological 
formation,  and  thus  avoid  many  errors  in  culture,  draining, 
&c.  Frequently  lime  and  other  earths  are  driven  for  long 
distances,  when  perhi^s  a  shofb  of  30  feet  or  less  would 
reveal  near  at  hand  the  very  thing  wanted.  There  are 
many  books  on  this  chajrming  theme,  opening  up  worlds 
and  worlds  in  the  ages  of  the  past ;  and  few  can  read  the 
pages  of  Lyell  and  Buckland  without  deep  attention,  but  for  a 
be^nner  the  simple  treatise  of  Phillips  may  be  as  interesting. 

Then  for  the  nature  of  soils,  the  character  of  manures 
as  suitable  to  various  crops,  there  is  Chemistry  revealing  its 
wonders,  and  the  strange  transformations  effected  in  plants 
—a  science  which  no  mere  gardener  can  hope  to  master,  but 
the  principles  of  which,  as  applied  to  garden  and  field,  we 
may  fully  comprehend  from  reading  the  pages  of  Liebig, 
and  Johnston  on  "  Agricultural  Chemistry." 

Again,  independently  of  chemistry,  there  are  many  facts 
connected  with  water  in  its  various  states,  with  air  as 
respects  its  weight,  abundance  of  moisture,  or  comparative 
freedom  from  vapour,  and  the  influence  of  heat  as  absorbed 
and  radiated,  that  render  a  small  treatise  on  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  and  pneumatics,  the  principles  of  caloric,  and 
the  still  unperfect  science  of  meteorology,  extremely  interest- 
ing ;  and  even  a  slight  study  of  these  sciences  would  prevent 
us  making  soiiic  palpable  blunders.  A  visitor  lately  on  admij:-! 
ing  our  flower-beds,  asd  compassionatinetlie  oOiiie>«^hat  foxy 
appearance^  of  the  lawn,  imflginux^  •jo  doubt  it  would  please 
us  with  visions  of  abundance  of  water,  concluded  the  con- 
dolence With— -"But  why  not  have  an  artesian  weU?  "  and 
that  on  the  highest  gpround  for  miles  round,  and  where  now 
we  go  down  the  best  part  of  300  feet  to  reach  water,  and  just 
now  have  only  about  6  feet  of  water !  We  beheve  that  now, 
dry  as  we  have  been,  there  is  enough  of  rainfoll  here  to  meet 
all  our  reqxurements,  could  we  only  have  means  to  keep  the 
water  nntU  we  wanted  it.  However,  this  season  had  taught 
us  to  leave  less  to  chance  for  the  future.  A  friend  of  ours, 
with  large  ranges  of  houses,  was  much  worse  off  than  we ; 
but  a  small  rivulet  trilled  along  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  by  choosing  a  proper  place,  where  the  ground  fell  con- 
siderably, he  secured  a  perpendicular  fall  of  some  8  feet,  and 
with  that  wrought  a  water-ram,  which  gave  him  abundance 
of  water.  We  lately  told  how  Mr.  Pressley,  of  Knockmaroon 
Iiodge,  threw  water  from  the  river  Liffey  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  by  means  of  a  wheel.  Two  fine  places  in  this  neigh- 
Umrhood,  situated  on  the  top  of  small  hills,  are  supplied  by 
means  of  water-rams  from  streams  in  the  valley.  A  lady 
who  has  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest,  out-door 
taieries  in  England,  and  who  has  as  yet  been  supplied  from 
a  large  tank,  seriously  proposes  having  a  ram  fixed  in  a 
ttnam  from  one  to  two  miles  off,  and  the  water  taken  in 
p^es  all  the  way.  But  for  science,  no  such  schemes  could 
«f«r  have  been  tiiought  of.  The  pressure  of  the  air  becomes 
lA  inch  cases  our  force-pump  servant. 

Then,  as  to  the  imperfect  science  of  Meteorology,  how 
WDCh  better  could  we  regulate  our  artificial  atmosphere  in 
itei  houses,  if  we  knew  more  of  the  condition  of  the  air  in 
MBort  every  part  of  the  world  as  respects  weight,  density, 
mA  tiia  vapour  contained  in  it.  Our  first  lessons  in  this 
obDetkm  were  derived  from  that  fine  old  book,  "Wells 


on  Dew."  We  have  read  the  fhr  more  elaborate  work  of 
Daniell,  and  would  like  to -have  the  chance  of  reading  it 
again ;  but  ever  and  anon  we  turn  back  to  the  dose  reason- 
ing and  the  clear  demonstrations  of  Wells';  because,  from 
his  teaching  we  obtained  a  light  as  to  the  reason  of  nmny 
practices,  and  especially  the  whole  of  those  having  reference 
to  the  protection  of  tender  plants,  keeping  heat  in  and 
cold  out — in  other  words,  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat. 
Mr.  Wells  clearly  demonstrated  that,  properly  speaking,  dew 
neither  rose  from  the  ground  nor  feU  fr<>m  the  air — Saat  it 
was  merely  vapour  condensed  into  water — and  thati  there- 
fore, before  dew  could  be  deposited  on  any  body,  that  body 
must  first  be  cooled  by  free  radiation  below  the  temperature 
of  the  air  holding  the  vapour  in  suspension ;  and  thence  it 
followed,  that  as  clouds  by  arresting  radiation  prevented  the 
formation  of  dew,  and  a  sheet  or  a  pocket-handkerchief  sus- 
pended above  the  ground  on  a  clear  night  prevented  the 
formation  of  dew  on  the  g^rass  beneath  it,  just  because 
radiation  of  heat  was  arrested,  so  the  understanding  of  this 
simple  matter  makes  plain  all  the  mysteries  about  our  modea 
of  protection. 

Again :  Leaving  such  matters,  we  come  back  to  vegetation 
and  to  the  diseases  and  maladies  to  which  it  is  sulject  from 
unstiitable  climate,  improper  soils,  and  impure  water,  never 
forgetting,  however,  that  plants,  like  men,  live  that  they 
may  die,  and  that  deaths  wiU  take  place  when  there  is 
neither  carelessness  nor  ignorance  to  be  charged  against 
the  cultivator,  otherwise  our  doctors  and  physicians  would 
have  a  pretty  time  of  it  amongst  us.  One  of  the  fruitftd 
sources  of  the  iU  health  and  premature  decay  of  plants  arises 
from  the  attacks  of  the  numberless  insects  to  which  they 
are  subject:  hence  the  importance  of  the  study  of  ento- 
mology. The  watchmg  the  changes  and  transformations 
of  these  insects  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  where  there 
is  a  natural  taste  in  that  direction  there  will  be  sure  to  be 
a  combination  of  pleasure  and  profit.  We  have  had  little 
boys  destroying  thousands  of  the  white  butterfiy.  We  know 
the  myriads  of  caterpillars  we  otherwise  should  have  on 
every  Cabbage  leaf.  We  regret  to  say  that  most  of  the 
popular  works  on  naturid  history  do  not  give  particulars 
enough  for  the  student.  Kirby  and  Spence  is  Qtill  a  gOOd 
introduction.  A  good  deal  of  inforFi:;tion  will  be  found  in 
the  "  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  in  Xoudon's  works, 
and  also  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal;  but  a  good  work  on 
insects  that  axe  ii^jurious  to  garden  and  field,  going  into  all 
txie  details  of  their  tranRfonnationR.  and  trAatincr  net  all  aa. 
if  we  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  subject,  has  yet  to 
be  written.  If  our  Editors  would  only  do  for  us  in  this 
respect,  bringing  all  present  knowledge  to  bear  upon  prac- 
tice, just  as  ^&.  Johnson  has  done  in  the  "  Science  and 
Practice  of  Gardening,"  we  of  the  blue  apron  ought  to 
raise  a  monument  to  their  honour.  At  present  much  of 
what  we  wish  to  know  is  scattered  through  expensive  works, 
which  the  humble  means  of  gardeners  prevent  them  firom 
possessing. 

And,  lastly,  though,  as  connected  with  the  physiology  of 
plants  rather  of  the  first  than  the  last  importance,  is  the 
study  of  Geography.  Every  department  is  extreme]^  inter- 
esting, descriptive,  social,  political,  and  physical.  The  poor 
fellow  who  had  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  put  into  his  hands  to 
amuse  him,  might  well  say,  "  It  is  very  good  no  doubt,  but 
exceedingly  dry."  But  there  is  no  dryness  even  in  general 
geography.  To  most  minds  its  facts  possess  all  the  charms 
of  romance,  because  many  of  its  stem  truths  are  stranger 
than  the  wildest  fiction.  As  a  subject  of  study,  therefore, 
our  earth  with  its  many  diversities  of  climate,  of  inhabitants 
and  of  vegetation,  is  well  worthy  of  serious  attention.  If 
much  time  cannot  be  set  apart  to  this  subject,  much  know- 
ledge will  be,  as  it  were,  incidentally  gained,  if  in  our 
general  reading  we  endeavour  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
country  or  place  that  comes  before  us.  We  may  thus  become 
acquainted  with  geography  just  as  we  have  hinted  that 
many  of  us  have  done  with  spelling  and  grammar. 

However  tantalising  general  geography  may  be  to  the  gar- 
dener, that  which  is  styled  physictd  geogfraphy  is  the  most 
interesting,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  distnbution  of  plants 
according  to  dimate,  latitude,  and  altitude,  the  great  diver- 
gence in  this  respect  of  the  different  hemispheres,  the  dif-' 
rerence  between  continents  and  islands,  and  how  v^etation 
is  regulated,  not  merely  by  medium,  but  the  highest  and 
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lowest  temperatures,  and  these,  again,  by  diy  and  wet 
periods,  by  bright  light,  and  ha^y  misty  light.  Keeping  this 
in  view,  among  many  introductions  to  geography  we  were 
much  pleased  with  a  rapid  glance  at  one  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Heale ;  and  among  cheap  atlasscs  we  were  much  pleased  by 
those  issued  by  Mr.  Dower,  and  others,  chiefly  because  there 
were  sectional  lines,  that  gave  one  no  bad  idea  of  the  physical 
outline  of  a  country.  There  are,  no  doubt,  more  perfect 
and  finished  atlasses  by  Keith,  and  others,  but  at  a  high 
price.  We  have  several  times  heard  high  opinions  of  Knight's 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Geography,"  and  judging  from  the  general 
works  of  that  publisher,  we  have  great  faith  in  it,  ana  mean 
to  have  it  some  day ;  but  a  young  gardener  cannot  easily 
find  a  couple  of  guineas  for  a  single  work.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  should  say  that  for  gardeners  there  is  a  want 
of  a  "  Physical  Geography,"  which  at  ready  reference  would 
give  us  many  of  the  particulars  of  plants  -in  their  native 
homes.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  facts  that  liave  come 
to  our  knowledge  have  appeared  in  the  ''Horticultural 
TrajQsactions,"  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Lindley,  who  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  the  science  of  gardening  generally, 
has  laid  gardeners  under  great  obligations.  Perhaps  the 
most  pr^tically  useful  of  all  that  has  been  yet  published 
as  bearixig  on  the  physical  geography  of  plants,  are  a  series 
of  tables  compiled  by  Mi*.  Thompson,  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,"  Parts  II.  and  III.,  for  1849, 
giving  us  the  n^mes  of  places  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
world ;  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  these  places ;  in  many 
cases  the  elevation  of  these  places  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  the  mean  temperature  of  these  places  for  every  month 
in  ^e  year;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year;  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  seasons,  winter,  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn;  the  difierence  between  the  hottest  and  coldest 
months ;  the  general  difference  between  summer  and  winter ; 
the  number  of  years  in  which  the  observations  have  been 
taken,  and  the  hours  of  observation.  These  tables  give  so 
much  the  information  of  volumes,  that  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  great  Horticultural  Society  could  exert  its  power 
in  no  more  beneficial  way  than  in  publishing  the  tables 
^epaiately,  with  clean  paper  for  observations  between  each 
lo^     '^^'^  feel  quite  sure  if  the  Society  disliked  doing  this, 

fii/vn»i« '^A  A^  -n^.*"  •"**^  l">w*  t^*  if  ^«y  &a,ve  leave  to 
titough  we  do  npL  ..  :  "'^^-^rs.  the  sale  would  be  sure 
one  of  our  entetpnsmg  pubii^^.  "*^  ?^  ,  not  knmr 
to  remunerate  the  outlay,  as  at  presenu  .  •      oftj  • 

where  there  is  so  much  of  physicjd  geography,  so  ^6*^"^ 

letting  tiB  know  what  plants  irom  sncn  piaces  l-wiiLut;,  to  in^ 
found  in  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  space.  We 
would  urge  this-aS  the  more  for  our  own  benefit,  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  as  the  continued  illness  of  our  worthy  co- 
adjutor, Mr.  Beaton,  prevents  him  helping  us  in  this  respect. 
With  his  wondrous  memory  and  vast  geographic  lore,  whidi 
enable  Ihim  to  traverse  the  hills  and  doles  of  a  counby  as  if 
he  had  actuaUy  stro<le  over  them  in  a  pedestrian  tour,  we 
had  strong  hopes  that  he  would  do  for  physical  geography, 
as  respects  the  culture  of  plants,  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  he  did  for  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  cross-breeding 
and  hybridising.  We  do  nope  that  he  will  yet  be  amongst 
us,  ready  to  answer  as  well  as  to  instruct,  and  then  this 
peculiar  branch  will  engage  a  share  of  his  attention.  Mean- 
while there  is  every  inducement  to  the  young  gardener  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  storing  up  fiu^s  connected  with 
physical  geography. 

In  condusion,  we  must  apologise  for  the  random  nature  of 
these  remarks,  indicating  rather  what  is  most  worthy  of 
attention  than  telting  how  such  knowledge  is  to  be  gained. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  cydopsedia  rather  than  an 
article,  and  we  have  found  time  merely  to  write  the  above 
rapidly.  In  addition  to  all  the  simple  things  we  have  said, 
we  would,  as  a  parting  legacy  to  our  young  friends,  say — 
"  Be  courteous,  and  sensitive  as  to  the  feelings  of  others." 
It  is  commonly  reported  that  perhaps  the  most  honoured 
gardener  of  the  age  owed  the  grand  step  of  his  advancement 
to  his  courtesy  and  good  manners.  A  nobleman  had  asked 
hiTn  for  a  beautiful  Rose-bud,  and  in  cutting  it  he  car^fuUy 
removed  all  the  prickUs  wth  his  Icntfe  before  presenting  it 
and  the  thought^ilness  and  gracefulness  of  the  act  was  not 
forgotten.  It  may  be  all  a  myth,  as  many  such  tales  are ; 
but  the  grace  ^d  attractiveness  of  kind  courtesy  will  ever 
^e  facts  to  attract,  let  rough  unmannerly  people  think  and 


A  WOBD  m  FAVOUR  OF  THE    SCAELET 
AJNTD  ZONALE  PELARGONIUMS 

AS   RESPECTING   THEIB  POSITION   IN  THE   EXHIBITION 

SCHEDULES   FOB   1864. 

Now  that  the  summer  exhibitions  have  taken  place  and 
passed  away,  there  is  a  resting  time  for  exhibitors,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  display  of  plants  and  flowers, 
calmly  to  consider  what  may  be  done  while  preparing  the 
schedules  of  our  great  exhibitions  for  1864  te  render  the 
exhibitions  more  attractive,  and  to  suggest  such  improve- 
ments as  will  further  the  objects  and  interests  of  horti- 
culture. It  is  notorious  that  for  the  last  few  years  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  vary  the  routine  of  the  schedules ; 
and  it  has  been  very  fr'equently  remarked  during  the  past 
season  that  there  was  a  great  sameness  in  the  phmts  exhi- 
bited ;  that  certain  collections  carry  off  the  same  prizes 
wherever  they  are  sent.  The  same  awards  are  annually 
offered ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  plants,  after  re- 
ceiving awards  at  one  exhibition,  have  been  left  under  the 
care  of  the  officials  of  one  society  till  they  were  required 
for  competition  at  another,  where  they  have  also  obtained 
similar  prizes.  Now  no  reasonable  person  will  say  that  this 
system  can  in  any  way  promote  or  forward  the  interests  of 
horticulture.  The  public  begin  to  remonstrate  at  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  justly  call  for  a  reformation. 

There  is,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  difficulty  in 
obviating  this  objectionable  state  of  things;  and  it  can 
only  be  overcome  by  ignoring  all  precedents,  and  entering, 
regardless  of  individual  exhibitors,  upon  a  new  system. 
All  selfishness  must  be  abandoned,  and  a  mutual  desire  to 
make  our  horticultural  meetings  more  attractive  must  be 
the  sole  and  true  motive  for  action.  These  remarks  appi^ 
to  eveiy  society  whose  object  it  is  to  promote  horticulture. 
It  would  be  well  to  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  that  suoh  ' 
large  collections  should  be  required  and  such  high  prizes 
offered,  or  at  any  rate  be  repeated,  for  the  same  class  of 
plants  during  the  season.  We  are  treading  now  upon 
tender  ground;  and  it  may  be  said  with  much  propriety 
that  the  cost  of  growing  these  specimens  is  very  comsider- 
able,  and  that  the  remuneration  in  the  shape  o£  prizes  la 
not  at  all  adequate  to  the  time  and  care  devoted  to  their 
cultivation.  But  surely  this  is  not  altogetiier  a  question 
of  pKOunds,  shillings,  and  pence :  more  ncmle  and  generous, 
motives'  must  be  assigned  to  the  professumal  ezhibitaxih 

There  is  a  satisfiEbctory  pleasure  and  an  b^t^ianible  emn* 
lation  anio;;^  ?^  principal  profesaioni  exhibitors,  whieb 
induces  them  to  endeavour  X  »^«  a  bigb  position  in  the 
horticultural  world.  By  way  of  ii7?5ge8ting  something  new 
and  desirable  to  be  inserted  in  the  sciiCdules  of  1864,  let  ns 
take  one  class  of  plants  alone,  which  have  been  hitherto 
overlooked  aq^  neglected.  Here  much  interest  would  be 
excited,  and  an  entirely  new  feature  be  introdneed,  hy  offering 
prizes  for  the  various  dasses  of  the  Scarlet  and  Zonale 
Pelargonium.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  brUlianoy  thej 
would  add  to  our  later  exhibitions  when  flowering  plante 
have  become  scarce.  Were  they  shown  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  the  ordinary  FdUurgonium  they  would  be 
equally  worthy  of  cultivation.  There  is  a  ^reat  variei|y  of 
fmiage  and  colour,  and  if  dassifled  and  exhibited  as  scarlefti^ 
salmon  (rose  or  pink),  and  white,  the  eflfoct  wmild  be  most 
beautiftd. 

It  is  mndi  to  be  desired  that  our  principal  Pelaijgoniiim* 
g^wers  would  give  this  suggestion  their  attention,  •aod' 
that  they  would  oommence  at  onoe,  while  they  have  mndi 
spare  room  in  their  houses,  the  necessary  ana  preUmfaiuy 
training  of  specimens.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  tnft 
beauty  of  well-grown  specimens  of  this  class  of  flowera^ 
many  of  the  best  varieties  of  which  are  atpreeent  unknown 
to  the  floral  world.  Let  Messrs.  Turner,  fSraser,  Hendenon 
and  Bun  set  the  example,  and  it  will  be  immediatdy  fbi* 
lowed;  there  are  many  admirers  of  the  Scarlet  Pelargodiiimi 
who  wiU  be  ready  to  contribute  their  aid.  If  the  oooneflt 
or  managers  of  our  societies  wiU  oflisr  liberal  prizes  for  ooid- 
petition,  a  most  interesting  and  at  least  one  novel  featnre 
will  be  gained  for  the  exhibitions  of  1884. 


Tns  Tb/cot  on  the  19tb  or  JuXiT  in  this  ndgMxiuriiooft 
was  severe,  stcfficiently  so  to  cot-off  the  B3dney  Beam  ttin 
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tii0  Scarlet  Bunners.  Some  CucumberB  growing  in  the  open 
mand,  I  find,  are  too  much  injured  ever  to  do  any  good. 
The  Potatoes,  tdso^  were  quite  bhickenod;  and  one  of  my 
woAmen  informed  me  he  saw  some  ice  the  thickness  of  an 
old  shilling.— W.  D.,  North  Esiex. 


NOTES  ON  GAEDKS'S  PUBLIC  A]S"D  PEIVATE. 

No.  1. — ^HESSBS.  lYBBT  &  SOM^S,  DOBKING. 

Thx  traveller  by  the  South-Eastem  line  from  Bedhill  to 
Beading  must  have  noticed — ^unless  he  has  been  in  that 
scnonolcnt  state  one  too  often  sees  railway  travellers  in — 
the  very  beautiful  character  of  the  valley  through  which  he 
paates  between  Beigate  and  Gtiildford.  Watered  by  the 
tittle  river  Mole,  ite  suilnvial  soil  gives  evidence  of  its  fertility 
in  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  and  the  fine  quality  of 
the  timber ;  while  the  hills,  rising  high  on  cither  side,  are 
sunnotinted  by  the  residences  of  men  of  fortune,  whose 
mansions  are  so  numerous  throughout  the  county  of  Surrey. 
Midway  in  the  valley  lies  Dorking ;  and  to  Dorking,  on  one 
of  the  bright  and  glorious  days  of  this  most  sunny  summer, 
my  steps  were  bound.  I  had  long  threatened,  and  now 
determined  on  fulfilling  my  threat,  to  visit  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  known  to  me  from  my  early  days  as 
identified  especially  with  the  Azalea ;  and  in  these  days  of 
Feni-cultore  remarkable  for  what  our  French  neighbours  call 
a  trpidaliU  of  hajrdy  Ferns,  more  particularly  those  belonging 
to  our  native  isle.  Wherever  Messrs.  Ivery  have  exhibited 
their  unique  collection  of  British  Ferns  it  has  elicited  un- 
qualified admiration,  and  I  was  anxious  to  sec  them  in  their 
home ;  and  so  my  visit  was  to  the  home  nursery,  situated 
close  to  the  quaint  old  town,  where  everybody  seems  io 
have  been  determined  to  have  a  house  unlike  his  neighbour, 
and  assert  the  independence  of  a  true  Briton  in  doing  as  he 
liked  with  lus  own. 

The  home  nursery  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  various 
grounds,  and  in  it  are  situated  the  greenhouses,  pits,  &c., 
where  the  Azaleas,  Ferns,  &c.,  are  mainly  grown.  The 
dwelling-house  is  just  such  as  one  might  expect  in  a  nursery 
of  so  mauy  years  standing— quaint  and  substantial,  with  none 
of  the  pretentiousness  of  modem  "  stuckupishness  "  about 
it,  and  having  in  front  a  fine  bed  of  Coiufers.  I  was  at 
once  struck  with  the  quality  of  the  Araucarias.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  two  kinds  of  A.  imbricata  or  not, 
but  the  thick  massive  character  of  the  branches  of  those 
I  saw  here  were  very  unlike  that  of  many  which  I  have  seen 
in  other  places,  where  they  exhibit  a  rather  spindly  appear- 
ance. Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  character  of  these. 
Associated  with  them  were  various  Conifers,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  nice  stock,  ^^ja  aurea  in  various  sizes 
looked  i-emarkably  hetdtiby,  although  the  golden  appear- 
ance, as  it  is  well  known,  is  not  assumed  until  winter,  llow- 
ever  well  coniferous  phuits  may  thrive  in  poor  soil  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  like  most  others,  they  rqjoice  in  a 
rich,  deep  alluvial  soil,  such  as  they  have  here,  where,  pro- 
bably more  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  frost,  they  flourish  with 
great  vigour. 

Azaleas  have  not  only  found  here  a  congenial  home,  as  the 
many  fine  plants  exhibited  by  the  firm  testify,  but  from 
hence  have  been  seat  out  many  of  our  most  valuable  varieties. 
When  we  mention  such  kinds  as  Barclayana,  Criterion, 
Flower  of  the  Day,  Gem,  Bosy  Circle,  Ivorj-ana,  Tricolor, 
and  Variegata  superba,  not  only  eve^  Azal<ja-grower  knows 
them  to  be  amongst  the  best  of  their  class,  but  every  fre- 
qaenter  of  our  great  horticultural  exhibitions  knows  them 
to  be  amongst  the  most  attractive  to  general  lovers  of 
flowers.  In  my  way  to  the  houses  where  they  are  now 
aaCriy  quartered  I  noticed  against  the  greenhouse  a  splen- 
did plant  <^  Erythrina  crista-^alli  throwing  up  some  mag- 
nifioent  spikes  of  bloom.  It  nad  evidently  found  a  place 
irdl  Efuit^  for  it.  The  stem  was  of  great  thickness,  and 
ttws  flue  passing  behind  it  no  doubt  had  contributed  to  this 
iwralt.  The  stock  of  Azaleas  is  large  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition, entirely  free  from  thrips  and  red  spider,  although  it 
has  required  no  little  care  to  keep  these  under  this  season, 
and  wherever  watchfulness  has  been  omitted  they  are  sure 
to  liave  made  headway. 

'^  Wlulo  writing  on  the  suliject  of  Azaleas  I  cannot  forbear 
ifcitifng  to  what  is  called  the  gravel-pit-house,  as  it  struck 


me  that  many  persons  might  utilise  some  such  place  in 
their  ground.  It  is  really  a  large  hole  Sroxa  whence  gravel 
has  been  taken  out,  about  20  feet  deep,  and  over  it  has  been 
thrown  a  glass  roof.  The  walls  have  been  somewhat  cut 
into  shape;  a  platform  has  been  placed  in  it;  and  here 
were  several  very  fine  large  plants  of  Azaleas  in  frdl  vigour. 
But  its  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  complete  pro- 
tection against  fro&t,  and  that  Azaleas  are  kept  here  without 
a  fire  all  the  winter.  When  very  severe  weather  seta  in» 
as  about  two  years  ago,  then  a  thick  covering  of  leaves  is 
thrown  over  the  glass,  and  Inats  on  them,  and  here  the  plants 
remained  unharmed  all  through  the  severe  frost :  moreover, 
it  enables  Mr.  Ivery  to  retard  his  plants,  so  as  to  have  them 
in  bloom  for  the  later  shows.  It  struck  me  that  such  a 
place  would  be  admirable  for  growing  some  of  the  New 
Zealand  Ferns  in,  and  that  a  very  pretty  fernery  might  be 
thus  made  without  much  expense  or  trouble.  In  walking 
through  the  grounds,  which  contain  a  good  general  nursery 
stock,  I  noticed  some  fine  standard  plants  of  Althsea,  of 
which  there  are  seven  sorts,  and  a  large  plantation  of  Dioa- 
corea  batatas.  Three  rows  of  these  were  planted  about 
3  feet  apart;  a  sort  of  arched  trelhswork  was  made,  and 
over  it  the  foliage  was  running  wild.  The  tubers  are  placed 
in  ridges  having  a  good  depth  of  soil ;  and  very  large  tubers, 
Mr.  Ivery  informed  me,  were  thus  produced. 

It  was  from  here,  too,  that  the  Buckland  Sweetwater 
Grape  was  sent  out,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  White  Grapes  known,  and  is  especially  valu- 
able for  ripening  in  a  cool  vineiy.  I  believe  that  the  find 
Grape  General  Marmora  is  almost  identical  with.it.  Mr. 
Ivery  has  also  a  fine  collection  of  the  various  Grapes  grown. 

But  after  all  the  charm  to  me  in  this  nursery  was  the  fine 
collection  of  British  Ferns  which  have  been  so  often  admired 
at  our  exhibitions.  Here  were  to  be  seen  the  fine  plants 
which  have  so  often  done  duty  in  London;  and  here  also 
were  myriads  of  young  ones  in  various  states  of  forward- 
ness. The  seeds  were  all  sown  in  heat,  and  in  pans  there 
were  multitudes  of  various  kinds  in  a  state  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Ivery  informed  me  that,  whatever  seed  they  sow, 
they  are  sure  first  of  all  to  get  a  crop  of  the  common  hardy 
Fern.  This  arises  from  the  quantity  of  spores  in  the  peat 
in  which  they  are  sown ;  and  even  when  the  proper  varieties 
come  up  they  have  to  be  proved  for  some  time  before  they 
can  be  sent  out.  The  healthy  appearance  of  the  young 
plants  evidenced  the  great  care  and  attention  that  had  been 
paid  to  them,  and  I  shall  bo  very  much  surprised  if  the 
cultivation  of  British  Ferns  does  not  become  very  popular. 
The  varieties  are  almost  endless  and  very  bcautifril;  and 
although  we  do  not  find  the  gigantic  tree  Ferns,  yet  we 
have  some  noble-looking  varieties,  and  in  many  of  the  new 
ones  most  exquisite  and  delicate  forms. 

I  noticed  as  amongst  the  most  beautiful  the  following : — 
Among  the  Aspleniums,  adiantum  nigrum  and  ncutum,  fon- 
tanum,  and  septentrionale.  Of  the  many  varieties  of  Lady- 
Fem  (Athyrium  Filix-fcemina),  I  noticed  especially  apuse- 
forme,  a  cuiious-looking  variety,  the  pinnse  being  much  in 
the  shape  of  little  fishes;  coiymbiferum ;  depauperatum, 
with  tasselled-looking  appendages;  FieldiiB,  very  curious 
and  beautiful;  Frizellim,  another  remarkable  and  fine  variety ; 
multifidum ;  plumosum,  very  distinct ;  and  thyssanotum ; 
and  a  new  vaiiety,  mucronatimi,  to  be  sent  out  this  autumn. 
Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni  is  very  beautiful;  and  extremely 
curious  is  the  little  Cystoptcris  montana.  Amongst  the 
Male-Ferns  (Lastrea  Filix-mas),  I  remarked  some  fine 
sorts  : — BoUandiiB  ;  crispa,  very  handsome ;  cristata,  tas- 
selled  and  very  fine;  Scholficldii,  and  furcans.  Amongst 
the  Polypodiums  were  Bobcrtianum,  cambricum,  and  ni- 
bemicum.  Polystichum  Afforded  some  fine  forms,  such  as 
cristatum,  pluiuosum,  proliferum,  Wollastoni  fmost  lovely), 
and  lonchitis,  or  Scotch  Fern.  The  Scolopendriuins  were 
very  numerous  :  amongst  them  digitatum,  endivia^folium, 
macrosorum,  marginatum,  sculptimitum  were  excellent. 
Woodsia  h^'perborea  is  a  pretty  little  thing.  But  all,  or 
nearly  aU,  had  their  peculiar  beauties,  and  I  could  hardly 
determine  which  to  select  as  most  worthy  of  .cultivation, 
but  the  above  list  contains  some  of  the  most  desirable. 

To  any  one  desirous  of  comuienciug  the  growth  of  these 
beautifrd  forms,  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  better  advice 
than  to  go  down  and  see  for  tbemselves.  The  distance 
from  London  is  aot  great.     They  are  sure  to  meet  with 
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erei7  attejiti<m  from  Hr.  Trerj  or  Ida  intelligent  foremati, 
Kr.  Appleby,  and  I  venture  to  s^  the;  will  retom  lugUy 
plewed  with  their  viBit;  and  shcnld  tkey  have  more  time 
than  I  bod,  there  are  Deepdene,  Mrs.  Hope's,  and  also 
Hn  Cnhltt's,  which  are  well  worth  seeing.  If  they  cannot 
do  Qua  thej  may  veiy  safely  commit  Qiemselves  to  the  caie 
of  Uj.  iTeiy.  I  for  one  hope  to  meet  him  wiUi  increased 
Tigonr  at  tiie  diows  next  year,  if  not  lefore,  when  I  hope 
British  Pema  will  receive  a  little  more  consideration  than 
ibiy  bwe  hereto&re  done.— D.,  AaL 


STOPPING  BLEEDING  IN  CONIFEEOTTS  TEEES. 

A  Cxpa^LOWULN  Pine,  a  fine  yonng  tree  26  feet  in  height, 
was  aeTorely  wounded  three  yean  ago.  The  blow  cans»l  a 
dent  indent,  which  we  flUed  up  with  a  mixture  of  cowduns 
ftna  clay ;  hut  this  did  not  check  tlie  bleeding,  and  it  stiu 
eontdnnes,  eo  that  the  foliage  is  bttginning  to  be  affected. 
Can  yoa  tell  me  the  right  coarse  to  poraue  for  restoring  the 
tree  to  health  ? — N.  Btobojt, 

[A  very  liiely  way  of  stopping  the  bleeding  of  your  Pine 
wmild  be  to  remove  all  diseased  appearances  Erom  the  wound 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Thea  let  it  be  seared  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  apply  a  good  coat  of  pitch  while  the  place  ia  dry.  It 
xeqnires  deepetate  means  sometiiaeB  to  stop  the  sap  in  sncb 
eases,  and  what  we  preecribe  is  freqaenUy  effective,  and 
is  most  likely  to  be  so  if  apjjied  daring  a  season  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  or  when  the  eap  is  Sowing  at  its  minimnio.] 


GLADIOLUS  BEINE  VICTOMA. 
(K  it  a  pity  that  the  public  ahoold  be  mialed  by  an 
s  statement  made  in  No.  122,  by  your  able  corre- 
niondent,  "  D,,  Deal,"  with  regard  to  the  price  of  the  Gla- 
£olns  Seine  Yictoiia.  I  am  in  receipt  of  HM.  Verdier's 
price  for  this  variety,  and  find  they  inteitd  sending  it  out 
at  6f.  per  root. 

Few  have  hailed  with  greater  pleasure  the  advent  of  this 
beautifiU  flower  than  myself,  and  I  have  meet  particularly 
observed,  that  where  a  blossom  of  auch  distinotion  as  Beine 
Victoria  lias  been  introduced,  the  price  invariably  m^n- 
tains  its  ground ;  and  will  yoa  permit  me  to  inform  your 
coiTeepondent,  "  D.,  Deal,"  from  personal  observation  when 
visiting  M.  Ch.  Yerdiar  some  short  time  since,  that  a 
thxraaand  roots  of  Beine  Victoria  would  prove  to  him  an 
exceedingly  limited  stock,  and  veiy  inadequate  to  meet  his 
extensive  English  orders? — O.  P.  O. 


AMAEANTHtTS  MELANCHOLICUS  RTJBEB 
CULTUBE. 

gOKX  time  ago  yon  requested  tliat  your  readers  would 
give  you  their  experience  with  regaid  to  Amaranthue 
melioicholicus.  1  do  not  think  that  uiy  have  done  so, 
BO  perhaps  my  experience,  though  on  a  vary  limited  scale, 
may  be  acceptable. 

From  my  own  observatdon  and  from  the  testimony  of 
others,  I  conclude  that  ita  seeds  germinate  very  &e^.  I 
had  a  very  smsll  packet,  and  evoy  seed  came  np.  Is  ita 
after-growth  it  is  very  t^dioua.  I  fear  that  it  is  not  suited 
tot  the  damp  cold  climate  of  Ireland,  for  I  have  not  seen  a 
plant  in  any  of  my  neighbours'  gardens  exceeding  3  inches 
m  height.  My  best  plants  are  9  inches  high  and  1  tbot 
across.  I  sowed  them  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  when  they  came 
to  their  second  leaf  I  pricked  tliem  out.  I  lost  more  than  a 
fortnight  by  putting  them  into  Blt<^other  wrong  compost — 
a  rather  stiff  retentive  loam,  with  dull  heavy  sand  through 
it.  They  did  not  grow  at  all  in  this.  I  then  pricked  them 
out  into  a  very  light  compost  composed  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
burnt  earth,  and  pounded  freestone,  and  placed  them  in  a 
Guonmber-frame.  Here  they  grew  r^idly  till  the  first  week 
in  June,  when  they  were  put  ont  in  their  beds.  During 
Uiat  month,  which  was  wet  and  cold,  they  did  not  grow  at 
all;  but  during  July,  which  was  unnsnallj  dry  anif  warm, 
they  have  for  Uie  most  part  grown  well.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  tiiere  has  been  great  irregularity  in  their 
growth,  some  ofthem  quite  for^ng  ahead  of  others.  I  have' 
♦k™.  t^  iw-f.  -iti,  n^<„  <Hr>"<ui"      ™— *-»  '-     • 
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rinsB,  and  witli  aa  edging  of  Lobelia  apecaoaa,  tbejr  are 
as  beantifid  beda  as  I  ever  saw,  when  the  sun  ia  in  a  proper 

pontion. 

Here  let  me  add — and  I  wonder  I  have  never  seen  it 
noticed  in  Tm  Joubnai.  of  'EoamowrusM — that  it  is 
highly  important  to  choose  a  fitting  position  for  this  plant. 
Its  whole  beauty  consists  in  being  looked  at  between  you 
and  the  sun ;  and  it  should  be  a  little  elevated,  so  thiat  the 
sun  may  play  well  through  its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  moat 
eiqnisite  ruby  colour  when  thus  seen — quite,  onapproaolied 
1^  ai^  otli^  ^huit  that  I  am  acquaint^  with.  Looked  at 
from  above,  with  tbe  sun  beating  down  on  its  leaves,  it  is 
Bi'^P^T  ^  good  dark  leaf.  I  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  my 
beds  are  very  badly  placed.  They  can  only  be  seen  to 
advantage  when  the  sun  is  setting ;  but  at  that  hour  I  often 
stand  quite  eutranced  with  their  beauty.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  a  beautifiil  oly^c^  ''^  ^  hanging-l»sket  in  a  graen- 
house. — Q.  Q. 


MACLEANIA    COEDATA    (Heart-8H1PE1)-£bav«ii 

ALlclbanu). 
Nai.  ord.,  Vacciniacete.      Imim,,  Deoaadria   Uonogynia. 
Syn.,  GaulUieria  cordata,  of  Bdgian  gaidena. — A  fine  green- 
bouse  evergreen  shrub,  growing  3  to  4  fbet  bigh,  wiUi  up- 
right smooUt  branches.      The  leaves  »r«  opposite,  oblong- 
entire,  about  8  inches  long.    The  flowers  grow 


expansion. — Prom   Chili :   elevated  regions  r 

stony  soil ;  introduced  to  Belgium  in  1843.   Flowers  ia 

mer. — (<Jhtrd«ncrf*  Maganne  qf  BvUmy.) 


Melons. — Will  any  of  your  numeroiu  readers  taD  OMif 
they  have  grown  Melons  in  pots  laiger  than  Z  now  ten    ' 
here  in  my  pinery — viz.,  Stlbs.,  and  th^  modest  doing  it  t 
Bv^  oUi«  a  constut  anlMcribw.— J.  Z. 
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LABOS  OBOWTH  OF  POTATOES  AND 

LETTUCE. 

I HATB  Just  doff  up  some  Potatoes  (they  tare  a  'pink  sort, 
imported  from  B^uginm  last  year),  aiid  I  find  a  great  nmn- 
tar  of  tiie  tabers  sproating,  some  with  sproats  2i  inches 
knur.  Is  this  ooxomon  ?  l  imported  also  this  year  four 
IrBtnit'*'  of  White  Belffian  Potatoes,  some  of  which  I  have 
dug  up  to-day.  The  haulm  is  something  wonderful— over 
0 IM  m  height,  and  the  produce  of  seven  plants  8  lbs.  i  oz. 
Xv  Belgian.  Pinks  last  year  averaged^  when  dug  up  about 
this  time!,  8  lbs.  to  five  plants  or  roots,  and  this  on  a  day 
soil.  The  Potatoes,  however,  were  planted  in  soot  and 
fldMS,  and  earthed-up  entirely  with  ashes. 

I  have  cut  Lettuces  in  my  garden  this  yeav,  seed  imported 
from  Brussels,  of  the  following  sizes  and  weights : — One 
86  inches  round,  2  lbs.  4^  ozs. ;  one  54  inches  round,  not 
eat)  011640  inches  round,  2  lbs.  2  ozs. ;  one  52 inches  round, 
not  cut;  one  42  inches  round,  not  cut. — ^E.  O.  T. 

nVo  oommend  this  to  the  notice  of  our  gardening  friends, 
MM  shall  be  glad  to  have  their  opinion  on  the  maUer.  Mr. 
Bobson,  to  whom  we  forwarded  the  letter,  says  the  produce 
of  the  Potatoes  is  remarkably  good;  but  he  expects  they 
had  i^enty  of  room. 

The  dry  weather,  however,  has  so  reduced  the  size  aud 
quality  of  the  Lettuce  on  hand,  that  not  having  weighed 
any  recently  we  cannot  form  so  good  an  opinion  on  them ; 
hat  yours  are  imquestionably  good. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


sulphuiled  water  as  a  remedy  foe 

vi:ne  mildew. 

It  mfl^  be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal 
to  detau  the  means  which  I  have  found  to  answer  in  the 
prevention  of  this  mildew.  I  have  practised  it  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  have  not  seen  anything  like  mildew.  I  think 
it  is  also  very  usefttl  to  prevent  other  kinds  of  enemies 
attacking  the  Vine,  as  I  see  my  Vine  leaves  look  more 
healthy  than  those  of  some  I  have  seen.  There  are  two 
cases  which  I  will  mention :  A  friend  of  mine  had  to  grow 
flowers  all  the  summer  in  what  he  called  one  of  his  vineries. 
I  went -to  see  him  about  the  middle  of  July  before  the 
Chmjpefl  began  to  colour.  The  berries  were  very  good,  but 
eveiy  bundi  completely  covered  with  mildew.  I  told  him 
to  buy  2  lbs.  of  black  sulphur,  and  have  two  water-cans  that 
would  hold  about  three  gallons  each,  to  put  1  lb.  of  sulphur 
in  each  can,  to  add  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  to  each 
pound  of  sulphur,  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Next,  fiUing  the  cans  with  ccdd  water,  he  was  to  let  it  stand 
for  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  pour  the  water  off  into 
other  cans  without  any  of  the  sulphur  with  it,  or  as  little 
aa  possible.  I  told  him  to  shut  up  the  house  early  in  the 
aft^oon,  and  syringe  well  with  this  sulphured  water,  so 
that  the  bunches  were  well  washed  all  over,  then  to  fill  the 
cans  with  sulphur  in  them,  with  water  again,  and  to  use  it  in 
the  same  manner,  having  the  same  sulphur,  for  three  suc- 
oeaaive  days.  I  called  on  my  friend  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
to  see  how  the  Gra|>es  were  looking,  and  was  very  pleased 
to  see  that  the  mildew  had  disappeared,  and  the  berries 
were  oolmiring  and  swelling  well«  and  he  had  a  veiy  good 
CKfo,  but  of  course  they  were  not  so  fine  as  if  the  remedy 
had  been  applied  sooner.  I  should  state  that  he  took  all 
the  pot  plants  out  that  were  in  full  flower  while  he  syringed 
the  Vines. 

The  following  year  a  gentleman  wished  me  to  look  at  his 
▼inexy.  It  was  not  so  bad  a  case  of  mildew  as  tiie  other. 
Vat  the  same  remedy  was  used,  and  with  the  same  good 


Now,  I  treat  my  Vines  the  same,  except  that  I  use  1  lb. 
of  solphur  instead  of  2  lbs.  to  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
and  I  always  aj^ply  the  sulphured  water  when  tibe  Grapes 
«ro  abont  the  size  of  peas,  and  I  have  never  been  troubled 
vlfh  the  mildew  since  I  have  done  so.  I  think  this  is  much 
Iwtter  than  seeing  a  quantity  of  sulphur  on  the  Grapes,  or 
■n  OT«r  the  border  or  pipes.  It  would  puzzle  any  one  to 
^pleotihe  ramedjr  when  tlus  sulphured  water  is  used. 

Thfiie  ia  one  i£ing  I  should  like  to  find  a  remedy  for,  and, 

■ome  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal  could  give  me 

'iBibnnation.    I  have  had  two  large  lights  of  Melons 


Icxddnff  exceedingly  well  and  pronusing.  A  few  days  ago  I 
gavewem  air  as  usual;  all  was  right  then,  and  the  plants 
ux)ked  as  healthy  and  as  promising  as  they  had  done  before. 
In  l^e  afternoon  when  I  went  to  shut  them  up  I  found 
under  one  light  the  plant  witii  its  leaves  all  drooping  down, 
not  one  leaf  in  its  healthy  state,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
the  other  light  went  in  the  same  way.  The  plants  had  Melions 
on  about  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  and  since  that  time  my 
Cucumbers  have  gone  off  in  a  similar  way.  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for  ?— J.  K.  (A  Constant  Eeadeb). 

[It  is  worth  trying  if  this  sulphured  water  will  act  as  a 
preventive  or  cure  of  mildew.  It  is  believed  by  many, 
judging  from  practice  and  not  from  science,  that  sulphur 
does  impregnate  water  in  which  it  is  kept,  though  chemists 
say  it  is  insoluble.  Eveiybody  knows  that  to  prevent  the 
mange  a  roll  of  sulphur  is  put  into  the  water  which  dogs 
drink.     As  to  our  correspondent's  Melon  and  Cucumber 

Slants,  if  he  examines  their  roots  we  think  he  will  find  them 
ecayed.] 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

August  4,  1863. 

FiiOBAX  Committee. — On  this  occasion  the  entries  of  sub- 
jects for  examination  were  numerous.  Messrs.  F.  &  A. 
Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  a  very' fine  collection  of  their  sm>erb 
Balsams,  for  wldch  a  special  certificate  was  awarded;  Hras- 
sica  variegata,  and  a  seedling  Pelargonium  not  in  condition 
for  judgment. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  had  two  seedling  Dahlias,  one  of  which, 
Alexandra,  a  light  creamy  ground  fSaantly  shaded  with  purple, 
of  fine  form  and  great  delicacy,  was  awarded  a  second-class 
certificate.  There  is  no  doubt,  should  this  flower  be  shown 
again,  it  will  attain  a  higher  position.  The  other  seedling 
was  a  dark  maroon  of  no  particular  merit. 

Mr.  Elkington,  Bucks,  showed  two  seedling  Picotees  of 
promising  qimlities.  Exliibition,  a  heavy-edged  flower,  with 
remarkably  pure  white  ground,  was  commended ;  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  a  heavy  purple-edced,  wiU  probably  be  again 
exhibit^    The  fiower  was  small  but  distinct. 

Mr.  Bull  exhibited  three  Ferns — ^Hymenostachys  elegans, 

a  small  Fern  with  pellucid  fronds  in  the  form  of  Blechnum, 

with  spear-shaped  fertile  fronds,  first-class  certificate ;  Hy- 

menophyllum  crispatum  and  H.  fiexuosum,  two  plants  of 

^no  particular  recommendation. 

Mr.  Chater*s  seedling  Hollyhocks  were  exceedingly  fine. 
Cherub,  a  rosy  salmon,  fine,  fiill  flower,  medium  size — ^first- 
class  certificate.  Mr.  Chater  also  exhibited  eight  other 
seedlings  of  fine  qualitj^  but  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
well-known  good  varieties.  Among  them  we  noticed  Eev. 
H.  H.  Dombrain,  a  dingy  yellow,  with  the  base  of  the  fiorets 
shaded  with  rose ;  Eev.  J.  Dix,  bright  ruby  red,  a  loose 
fiower;  Princess  Alice,  a  bright  rosy  pink. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  sent  four  veiy  fine  seed- 
ling Hollyhocks,  one  named  E.  B.  Ullet,  a  bright  light  red, 
very  full  and  well-formed  flower — first-class  certificate ;  Mrs. 
Binning,  a  deep  rosy  pink,  fine-formed  flower,  medium  size, 
distinct — ^first-class  certificate ;  Magnificent,  very  similar  in 
colour  to  E.  B.  Ullet,  with  a  broad  guard  leaf— a  very  noble 
fiower;  Countess  of  Craven,  delicate  rose,  full  fiower,  and 
distinct ;  Cams,  a  deep  purplish-rose.  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird,  and  Laing,  also  sent  a  collection  of  single  flowers  of 
Hollyhocks,  which  received  a  special  certificate.  We  must 
here  remark  that  it  would  be  both  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibitor  as  well  as  of  advantage  to  the  fiower  if  seedling 
Hollyhocks  were  brought  before  the  Committee  in  spikes 
instead  of  three  single  blooms.  It  must  bo  evident  to  all 
fiorists  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  way  of  judging  the 
secdlincr  B^oUvhocks 

Mr.  E.  P.  Francis,  Hertford,  exhibited  his  dwarf  scarlet 
Pelargonium,  Mrs.  Cowper,  which  was  commended  at  the 
July  Great  Show,  and  from  maintaining  its  good  character 
was  now  awarded  a  second-dass  certificate.  This  variety 
much  resembles  Waltham  Pet,  but  is  not  so  bright  in  colour, 
alUiough  the  flowers  are  not  of  so  good  form. 

Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  Homsey,  sent  a  distinct  and  good  varie- 
gated sport  from  Stella.  The  variegation  is  clear  and  distinct, 
the  flowers  as  brilliant  as  Stella.  This  will  form  an  attrac- 
tive bedding  plant.    It  was  commended.     He  also  had  a 
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seedling  Fuchflia,  of  a  drooping  habit,  but  of  no  other 
merit. 

Mr.  Veitch  again  exhibited  Mutisia  decnrrons^  a  handsome 
hardy  climbing  plant,  which  had  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tifica^  on  a  former  occasion;  also  two  plants  of  Canna 
niffricanB,  a  dark-foHaged  yariety. 

Mr.  Keynes,  SaliBbnry,  brought  three  seedling  Dahlias, 
John  Wyatt,  a  bright  purple  or  puCe  flower,  distinct,  and  of 
▼exy  promising  qualities.  A  second-class  certificate  was 
awarded.  This  flower  wHl,  doubtless,  when  shown  again, 
obtain  a  higher  award.  The  other  seedlings  were  of  no  par- 
ticular merit,  and  much  resembled  named  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Mr.  Toogood,  Westergate,  sent  a  bright  scarlet,  highly- 
scented  Clove  Carnation,  a  veiy  useful  border  plant,  as  a 
companion  to  the  old  red  and  white  Cloves ;  Mr.  Dobree, 
Wellington,  cut  flowers  of  four  seedling  Verbenas,  which  had 
ikded  in  their  journey ;  Mr.  George  Jackman,  Woking,  two 
very  showy  and  beautiful  seedling  Clematises,  hybrids  be- 
tween lanuginosa  and  Hendersonii — C.  Jackmami,  a  beauti- 
ful l»road-petalled,  violet  flower ;  C.  rubro-violacea,  a  finely- 
formed,  reddish-violet-coloured  flower,  very  distinct.  Both 
these  vkrieties  will  prove  a  gre«t  acquisition  to  our  list  of 
hardy  climbers. 

Mr.  Whiting,  Deepdene,  again  sent  some  pleasing  va- 
rieties of  Calendula  officinalis,  varying  in  colour  from  deep 
orange  to  bright  primrose ;  some  of  the  flowers  shaded  or 
mottled  with  each  of  these  colours,  perfect  in  form,  much 
resembling  a  depressed  Banimculus. 

Mr.  Eyles  placed  three  flne  plants  of  the  noble  terrestrial 
Orchid,  Disa  grandiflora  superba  on  the  table.  These  plants 
had  been  grown  at  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  in  a 
cool  f^rame,  and  were  specimens  of  good  cultivation. 

Feuit  Comvittxe. — Mr.  Eivers  in  the  chair.  Numerous 
prizes  were  offered  at  this  meeting,  but  the  only  classes  in 
which  there  were  any  entries  were  Apricots  and  Melons. 
In  the  former  Mr.  Cox,  of  Bedleaf,  exhibited  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Moorpark  and  a  dish  of  Kaisha.  The  latter  was 
the  only  one  that  could  compete  as  one  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties, and  it  was  awarded  a  second  prize,  because  the  fruit 
were  not  first-rate  examples  of  that  variety.  In  Melons 
there  were  three  competitors.  Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene, 
exhibited  Pottle's  Hybrid  Green-fl^h,  which  was  not 
thoroughly  ripe,  but  is  evidently  an  excellent  variety.  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  a  variety  called  Hybrid  Green-flesh, 
which,  however,  proved  to  be  a  white-flesh,  and  not  in  good 
condition.  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Cyf3arth&  Castle,  sent  a  £ock« 
Cantaloup  Scarlet-flesh,  which  was  also  unripe.  As  the 
conditions  expresslv  stated  that  aU  fhiit  must  be  ripe  and 
fit  for  table,  tne  prizes  were  not  awarded. 

A  seedling  Grape  was  sent  from  Mr.  Samuel  James, 
sgrdener  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  PatshuH,  Albrighton,  near 
Wolverhampton.  It  was  raised  from  seed  of  Bl^k  Morocco 
fertilised  with  Black  Frontignan.  The  bunch  is  very  small, 
and  thinly  set;  the  berries  are  small,  round,  black,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  blue  bloom.  The  skin  is  very  thick  and 
tough,  and  the  little  flesh  there  is  adheres  very  closely  to  it ; 
the  flavour  is  brisk  and  good.  Judging  from  the  specimens 
of  the  fruit  exhibited  the  Committee  did  not  consider  it 
possessed  any  merit. 

Mr.  Eivers,  of   Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  firiit  of  his 

Victoria  Nectarine,  which  were  flne  large  specimens  of  that 

valuable  novelty,  but  unfortunately  they  were  overripe,  and 

did  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  true  flavour.    The  same  may 

be  said  of  Victoria  Peach,  also  an  excellent  sort,  which  Mr. 

Bivers  has  found  to  be  much  earlier  than  Early  York.     Two 

new  Cherries  were  also  exhibited — Rival,   a  Black  Heart 

Cherry  of  good  size,  heartshapedand  uneven  in  its  outline, 

which  has  the  valuable  property  of  hanging  till  September. 

Belle  dc  Bocmont  is  a  large  black  Cherry  of  the  Black  Heart 

race,  which  will  be  highly  valuable  as  a  late  Cherry.    Neither 

of  these  was  as  yet  perfectly  ripe,  and  gave  every  appoar- 

ince  of  hanging  for  six  weeks  to  come.    Mr.  Bivers  also 

exhibited  excellent  specimens  of  Dove  Bank  Plum,  a  large, 

purple,  round  variety,  gfrown  in  Derbyshire,  and  which  is 

requently  confounded  with  Goliath.    It  has  quite  a  rich 

iavour.    The  Early  MirabeUe  is  a  small  yellow  Plum  in  the 

fBj  of  Jaune  H4tive,  axid  excellent  for  competes. 

fir.  Whiting  exhibited  froit  of  a  rare  varie^  of  Peach 
^ed  Early  ]ftrri«.    it  is  not  the  sort  that  is  generally 


known  by  that  name,  and  \frhich  is  a  form  of  Groese  Mig- 
nonne ;  but  a  small  Peach,  the  flesh  of  which  has  a  tendency 
to  adhere  to  the  stone.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  the 
leaves  have  kidn^-shaped  glands.  It  is  the  Eariy  Purple  of 
Hogg*s  "  Fruit  Manuat''  and  the  Pourpree  htitive  k  grandea 
fleurs  of  the  French. 

Mr,  Bivers  sent  samples  of  the  Boyal  Ash-leaved  Kidney 
Potato,  a  most  prolific  variety,  producing  very  large  ana 
handsome  tubers. 


THE  PBOPOSED  GABDENEE'S  FEtEJJ^DLY 

SOCIETY. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  apathy  and  indiference 
with  which  the  proposal  for  the  formation  of  the  above 
Society  has  been  received  by  the  ]profession,  more  especially 
as  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  each  mdividual  are  so  apparent 
as  to  require  no  argument  to  demonstrate.  So  far,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  been  received  with  a  greater  amount  of 
indifference  than  one  would  have  thought  could  possibly 
have  existed  in  a  matter  that  so  nearly  concerns  ourselves. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  it  betrays  a  want 
of  unanimity  and  co-operation  amongst  gardeners  generally. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  some  such  Society,  through  which, 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  trifiing  sum,  a  gardener 
can  secure  for  himself  support  in  sickness  and  in  old  age,  is 
really  wanted. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  respected  Editors  of  this 
Journal  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  matter. 
They  supported  the  scheme  from  the  first,  lent  their  aid 
by  promulgating  a  set  of  rules  likely  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  and  opened  the  pages  of  the  Journal  to 
a  free  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Gardeners  are  numerous  enough  and  powerful  enough  to 
establish  a  Society  of  their  own,  and  one  is  truly  aston^ed 
that  the  matter  was  not  taken  up  as  soon  as  propounded 
and  acted  upon  with  vigour.  All  that  is  wantea  is  a  start ; 
the  Society  once  faii-ly  put  upon  its  legs,  its  success  is  cer- 
tain. The  "  stir-'em-up  '*  papers  that  have  redcntly  apjpeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  from  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Chitiy, 
Earley,  and  others  will,  I  hope,  have  the  effect  of  rousing- 
up  the  lethargic  amongst  us  into  life  and  activity..  I  may 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  my  name 
added  to  the  list  of  subscribers. — J.  Dunn,  Horrock  Hatl 
Gardens,  Wigan.  ____^_. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  many  gardening  friends,  I  thank;, 
you  for  your  great  kindness  in  opening  the  columns  of  yonr 
valuable  Journal  for  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  giving 
us  the  outlines  of  a  Society.  The  original  question  seems 
to  me  departed  from,  and  a  Benefit  Society  substituted, 
which  I  am  sorry  for,  as,  although  a  Gardener^s  Benefit 
Society  is  very  much  wanted,  I  think  a  Gardener's  Examina- 
tion Society  is  wanted  stUl  more.  Why  are  nearly  all  our 
great  professional  men  silent  ?  Surely  it  is  not  because  ihej 
have  been  somewhat  more  fortunate  than  some  of  us,  ana 
do  not  want  i1^  personally. 

As  regards  your  very  able  and,  I  will  say,  good  prognmme 
of  a  new  Society,  with  its  well  digested  aeeXe  of  subemptioxii 
for  sickness  and  old  age,  living  as  I  do  in  Hampshire,  I 
know  it  is  good  in  the  working.  But,  as  I  opine,  a  gii&t 
many  gardeners,  like  myself,  are  now  in  some  sort  <xf  Benefit 
Society — viz..  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  Ac,  and  having  perhapf 
a  family  to  bring  up,  could  not  afford  to  enter  such  a  Sode^ 
as  you  propose ;  but  were  there  a  separate  subscription  ftw  an 
annuity  at  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age,  without  the  sick 
pay,  myself  and  I  believe  a  great  many  others  would  join 
both  at  reduced  subscriptions  fbr  the  sake  of  friture  benefitr, 
and  help  to  form  a  very -much-wanted  Society;  siill  I  do 
hope  something  of  "  G.  A.'s  "  proposition  will  be  added  to 
it. — J.  A.,  Hn.nU. 

[In  our  proposed  rules  of  a  Gardencr^s  Benefit  Sode^  any 
gai'dcner  could  subscribe  to  the  annuity  fund  perfectly  ifire? 
spective  of  the  sick  fund. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 

The  question  of  a  Gardeners'  Society  has,  of  lote^  beei^ 
frequency  mooted  in  the  pages  of  Thx  foxnuxAJu  of  Hobtz« 
cuLTUKE.  Bules  and  suggestions  have  been  (dven;  but  to 
assume  a  practical  form  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to  hold  i^  pubQp 
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mffff^jjpg  in  the  motropolis,  where  all  gardeners  of  the  neigh- 
bcNxrhood,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  sulgects  to  be  discuBsed/ 
oonld  attend.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  code  of  rules 
oould  be  drawn  up,  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  Com- 
mitiae,  Slc.  appointed  to  meet  general  approbation.  Public 
branch  lAeotings  in  unison  with  the  metropolitan  would  then 
take  place. 

The  great  object  is  to  oxrange  the  rules  and  appoint- 
ments to  office  in  a  manner  to  obtain  public  conndence. 
Now  that  tlie  evenings  ore  approaching  when  gardeners 
will  h^ve  more  leisiure,  I  hope  that  the  Editors  of  The 
JousNAL  OF  HoKTicuLTUKE  will  not  allow  tho  subject  to 
drop  until  it  is  tested  by  public  meetings. — ^W.  Keane, 
Kcntingion. 


height  was  between  70  and  80  feet.  Some  of  the  limbs  were 
sound,  but  the  trunk  was  a  mere  hollow  shelL — ^Eobxrt  C. 
DouoLAS,  Sioke  Lacy  Rectory,  Bromyard. 


POETEAITS   OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 

FRUITS. 


Calceolaria  punctata  (Dotted  Calceolaria). — Nat.  ord., 
Scrophulaxiaceee.  Linn.,  Diandra  Monogynio.  "  A  very 
omamental  species,  native  of  the  southern  province  of 
Chili.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Eidiard  Peorce,  the  well-known 
god  most  successful  collector  of  Messrs.  Veitch,"  Flowers 
pale  lilac. — (Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6392.) 

Crassula  bobularis  (Spreoding-leaved  Crassula). — Nat. 
wd.,  Crassulacea).  Linn.,  Pentondria  Pentagynia.  Native 
of  Natal  and  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  Flowers  yellowish- 
white.— (iWd.,  t.  5393.) 

Anchohanes  Hooexri  var.  pallida  (Hooker's  Pale  An- 
chomanes). — Nai.  ord.,  Aroideee.  Linn.,  Monoecia  Monandria. 
Native  of  Fernando  Po.— (I6id.  t.  6394.) 

liEwisiA  REDivivA  (Spat'limi,  or  reviving  Lewisia). — Nai. 
ord*,  Portulacesc.  Linn.,  Polyandria  Monogynia.  This  is 
the  "  Spatlum "  of  the  North  American  Indians.  It  is 
called  "rediviva"  on  account  of  the  root,  though  long  dried, 
Teviving  when  planted.  Sir  W.  Hooker  had  it  two  years  in 
his  h^boriumj  and  it  then  produced  a  crop  of  leaves.  Native 
of  California.    Flowers  pink  and  blooming  in  May. — (Ibid., 

1 6895.) 

SsKfiCiO  PTRAMIDATUS  (Pyramidal  Groundsel). — Nat.  ord., 
Compoeitse.  Linn.,  Syngenesia  superflua.  One  of  the  most 
omamental  of  the  genus,  which  includes  about  six  hundred 
species !  It  is  a  native  of  South  AMco. '  Flowers  yellow, 
uooming  in  June. — (Ibid.,  i.  5396.) 

Ophelia  umbellata  (Umbelled  Ophelia). — Nat.  ord.,  Gen- 
taanaceffi.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Native  of  the 
Nilgherry  Hills.  Flowers  bluish-white,  blooming  in  June. — 
(flUL,  t  5397.) 

MncuLUSBS. — Mary,  bright  yellow,  blotched  with  crimson. 
Bom,  crimson,  edged  with  golden  yellow.  Bessie,  scarlet- 
orimson,  edged  with  golden  yellow;  Up  yellow,  with  irregular 
\mad  of  crimson. — (floral  Moffosine,  pi,  157.) 

A«AT.ieA,  Louise  Va/n  Baden. — Of  Belgian  origin.  Stouter- 
petaled  than  any  other  white  Azalea. — (Ibid.,  pL  158.) 

AxABTLLis,  Begina  spectdbilis.  —  Scarlet,  striped  with 
orimaon,  and  a  white  band  down*  the  centre  of  each  petaL — 
{Ibid.,  pL  159.) 

Bahxtkculuses. — FideUa,  creamy  ground  colour,  with  rosy 
Oinnine  edge.  Linden,  straw-coloured  ground,  centre  of 
Oftch  petal  spotted  with  bright  rose. — (Ibid.,  pL  160.) 

DiSA  OXANDIFLORA  supiRBA. — ^Raised  by  Mr.  Leach,  the 
fint  ■acoeBsful  cultivator  of  the  species,  than  which  this 
vaziety  is  longer-floweied  and  brighter-coloured. — (Florist 
muLPomologisi,  u.,  106.) 

FSAB,  Eiphiirin  Gr(fjjroir6.~BaiBed  by  M.  Gregoire  of  Jo- 
doigne.  "A  most  delicious  Pear,  and,  like  Jos^hine  de 
IfaSnee,  is  always  good.  It  comes  into  use  in  December 
•■d  lasts  till  February."  Pale  yellow,  oinnamon-dotted 
wben  xqye]  shape  pyrifinm.-— (Ibid.,  112.) 


IiABOS  Blx. — Mr.  Eobson*s  article  on  deciduous  trees 
jrihteee  me  to  send  you  the  dimensions  of  a  gigantic  Elm 
vUch  grew  on  my  glebe,  and  was  blown  down  by  the 
a^fp«>^•^€^^  gales  of  1858.  The  girth  at  4  feet  from  the 
POiiiid  was  23  feet  4  inches,  and  at  1  foot  from  the  ground, 
•Btet  10  inches.  It  fell  obliquely  across  the  turnpike  rood, 
%*««ff  it  up  completely,  and  damaging  considerably  a 
liavl-ledge  and  B^rse-Chestnut  tree  in  my  garden.    Its 


WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAJtDEN. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  I  find  it  is 
a  general  complaint  that  portions  of  the  Brassica  tribe 
have  gone  off  bUnd,  or,  as  some  call  it,  false-hearted.  This 
must  be  looked  to  in  time,  and  all  vacancies  filled  up,  as  far 
as  practicable,  with  strong  plants  from  the  nursery-beds, 
lifting  them,  if  possible,  witii  good  balls  of  earth,  and  giving 
every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  judicious  watering. 
Broccoli,  we  wifi  suppose  that  all  the  spring  and  midwinter 
sorts  have  been  phmted  some  time,  and  uiat  Turnips  for 
October  and  November  ore  in  also ;  still  it  remains  to  insure 
a  continuous  succession  of  Cauliflowers  and  autumn  Broccoli^ 
also  a  full  supply  of  salads.  The  Cape  Broccolis,  although 
apt  to  sport,  ore  amongst  the  most  useful  for  the  certam 
supply  of  the  house.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  prin- 
cip^  spring  crop  of  Cauliflower  and  Walcheren  Broccoli 
should  be  sown.  Sow  thin  in  an  open  place,  and  not  on  too 
rich  soil,  or  the  plants  will  become  gross  and  less  liable  to 
stand  through  the  winter.  Cabbage,  another  sowing  may  be 
made  in  the  end  of  the  week  to  stand  in  the  seed-bed 
through  the  winter ;  a  late-sowing  sometimes  comes  in  very 
useful.  Also  moke  a  sowing  of  Bed  Dutch  for  summer  use. 
Celery,  previous  to  earthing-up  the  first  time,  give  the 
trenches  a  thorough  watering,  as  the  plants  will  not  receive 
much  benefit  from  its  application  afterwards.  The  earthing- 
up  to  be  carefully  done,  the  whole  of  the  leaves  being  kept 
dose  together  at  the  time.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  keep  tne 
crop  closely  gathered,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  till  they  are 
too  old  for  use  they  discontinue  to  bear  as  they  otherwise 
would  do.  Lettuce,  sow  largely  for  standixig  through  the 
winter.  The  Brown  Cos,  Block-seeded  Cos,  Green  Cos,  and 
Hardy  Hammersmith  or  Brown  Dutch  are  the  best  sorts 
for  sowing  at  this  season.  Plajit-out  from  the  late  sowings  for 
autumn  use.  Onions,  pull-up  and  house  those  that  have  done 
crowing.  It  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  spring  use ;  the  Welsh 
IS  hardy,  but  the  Deptford  will  stand  well ;  and  the  merits 
of  the  Silver-skinned,  as  a  winter  Onion,  are  becoming  more 
generally  known.  In  regard  to  prescribed  periods  of  sowing 
crops,  in  general  it  is  advisable  to  study  ooth  the  soil  ana 
locality  of  a  garden  that  its  advantages  and  inconveniences 
may  be  understood ;  there  ore  localities  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deviate  considerably  from  ordinary  practice  to  meet 
their  peculiarities.  Parsley,  thin-out  and  cut-down  a  portion 
of  tho  spring-sown  that  a  fresh  growth  may  be  made  before 
winter,  a  part  of  the  thinnings  may  be  potted  in  12-inch  pots 
for  removing  to  frames  in  the  winter.  Badishts,  sow  succes- 
sion crops  of  the  White  and  Bed  Turnip.  Spiwuk,  trench, 
manure,  and  dig  a  piece  of  well-drained  ground  for  the 
winter  crop.  From  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  this  month  is  a 
favourite  time  for  sowine  it.  Tomaioes,  expose  fully  to  the 
sun  the  most  forward  of  the  fruit ;  remove  some  of  the  leaves 
which  shade  it ;  keep  all  the  shoots  stopped  as  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  younc^  fruit  on  the  plant.  As  the  rains  are  very 
partial,  it  is  stiU  necessary  in  many  localities  to  continue 
watering  seedrbeds  and  recently-transplanted  crops.  Keep 
the  soil  loose  where  practicable.  Give  timely  thinnings  to 
those  crops  that  require  it,  and  water  aA^erwards  if  the  soil 
is  dry. 

FLOWXB  OABJUEK. 

We  beg  to  repeat  that  this  year's  beauty  should  asaiBt 
to  suggest  next  yearns  improvements  in  the  distribution  of 
the  masses  in  the  flower  garden.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  effect,  duration  of  bloom,  habits  and  colour  of  the  different 
plants,  and  another  arrangement  planned  for  a  future  sea- 
son. Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  tallherbaoeous  plants  to  be 
made  safe  from  the  effects  of  high  winds  by  securely  fasten^ 
ing  them  to  their  supports.  The  like  attention  to  be  paid  to 
climbing  plants  against  walls  and  trellises,  standardBoses,  &c. 
Mark  the  best  H^yhocks  for  seed.  We  ore  glad  to  see  that 
this  magnificent  flower  is  beoominff  a  public  mvourite.  The 
general  pruning  of  evergreen  shrubs  to  take  place,  reducing 
straggling  growths  within  proper  limits,  but  avoid  giving 
them  anythmg  of  a  formal  (uianicter,  the  object  is  to  assist. 
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[A 


not  defomi  Nature.  Cuttiuga  of  choice  herbaoeoos  plants 
put  in  early  should  be  pricked-ont  or  potted  itnmediBitel; 

thej  are  atruch  to  get  veil  eatablished.  Eaj^y-strack  Finka 
and  Pangies  may  be  planted-oat  foi  autmnn  blooming. 
Young  seedling  Wallflowers,  Brompton  Stocks,  Sweet  Wil- 
liatna,  and  other  biennials  to  be  either  Ranted  ont  into 
rcserve-beda  or  where  they  are  to  flover.  Sivide  and  repot 
Auricnlaa  and  Foly&ntliuBeB,  bo  that  tlie  young  and  old  plants 
may  be  establiehed  before  winter.  Gravel  walta  to  be  fre- 
quently rolled  ditring  heavy  raina  to  keep  them  firm. 

FBDIT   OAKSIM. 

The  prcBervation  of  wall  &tut  from  birda  and  insects  should 
occupy  attention.  The  bean-atalk  earwig  traps  to  be  fre- 
quently etaioined.  Worsted  oi  other  si^U  mesh  netting 
may  be  employed.  Look  careflilly  over  Peach,  Nectarine, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  remove  naila  or  ahreds  that  in- 
terfere with  the  swelling  fruit.  In  stopping  and  an'anging 
the  wood  let  only  as  much  as  can  conveniently  be  laid-in  be 
allowed  to  remain,  and  that  convemence  qualified  by  due 
considerations  for  the  perfection  of  the  frnit  and  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood,  which  only  the  infiucncea  of  aun  and 
air  can  accomplish.  Peat  shoots  which  have  been  leil  or 
only  partially  ahorteued  to  be  now  pruned  back  t^i  three  or 
four  eyea.  The  value  of  the  Strawberry  as  a  samnier  fruit 
renders  its  aucccasful  cultivation  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance, the  more  capeciaJly  as  it  comes  within  the  reach  ol 
the  humblest  posseaaors  of  a  garden.  The  present  is  the 
best  season  for  making-  new  b^.  Strawberries  thrive  best 
in  a  deep  rich  loam  and  open  aituation;  the  land  should 
have  been  previously  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and  well  manured, 
for  Strawberry  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth.  Select 
rumiera  which  have  either  been  laid  info  small  pota  for  th( 
purpose,  or  the  stronge&t  which  have  taken  root  from  th( 
older  beds,  Water  them  during  dry  weather  until  they  an 
wdl  established. 


Early  provisioii  should  now  bs  made  for  carrying  out  i 
late  display  by  means  of  yonng  stock  in  aucceaaion  of  thost 
flowera  which  will  withatand  the  gloom  of  autumn.  Lab 
Puohaiaa,  Achimenea,  Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniuma,  Fhloi 
DruDimondi,  Terbenaa,  Ageratums,  Salvias,  4c,,  in  pots  will 
although  not  rare,  greatly  assist  in  keeping  up  gaiety  to  i 
lat«  p^iod.  CarelHilly  tie-out  the  different  varie^ea  of  LUinn 
lancublium  before  tJiey  come  into  fiower.  Finish  the  pot 
ting  of  Chryaanthemnms,  and  stake  them  securely  as  the; 
advance. 

Make  all  neceBsary  preparations  here  for  propagatiu) 
plants  for  next  year'a  decoration  of  the  fiower  garden 
filaie  a  full  sowing  of  Schizanthua  Hookeri  and  S.  pinnatu 
for  flowering  next  apring ;  also  bow  Ten-week  and  Interme 
diate  Stocks  for  the  aams  purpose.  See  that  all  strnctiu« 
are  in  good  repair ;  all  lights  that  require  it  to  be  glazed  an< 
painted,  and  Uie  interior  of  the  pits  amartencd-up  by  a[ 
plying  the  whitewash-brush.  W.  Kbani. 

DOISGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


Duo  down  a  quarter  of  Strawberriea,  trenching  it  tw 
spits  deep,  atirring  the  bottom  with  a,  pickaie,  and  turning  i 
all  the  Strawberry  planta,  litter,  Ac.,  into  the  bottom  of  tfc 
trench.  Never  before  turned  up  garden  ground  in  auch 
dry  hard  state.  The  Strawberry  plonte  had  stood  tbr( 
years,  and  borne  immensely,  but  ao  dry  and  hard  bad  tl 
ground  become,  even  though  the  Burlace  was  well  littered  ( 
keep  the  fiiiit  clean,  that  a  pick  had  to  be  nsed  to  help  tl 
spade.  The  weather  being  dull  and  drizzly,  planted  tl 
ground  as  flniahed  with  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  4c,,  liftdn 
with  balls  the  plants  that  had  previoualy  been  pritied  on 
and  planting  them  in  trenchea  with  the  spade,  and  waterir 
them  oa  we  planted  them,  turning  the  dry  earth  on  tl 
lur&ce.  As  our  last  resource,  broke  into  a  deep  well 
'.ouae  sewage,  which  though  too  strong  for  many  thing 
laa  just  been  the  thing  tor  Cauliflowers  and  Peoa.  Lo 
lome  scores  of  heads  of  Canliflower,  the  heada  coming  t 
"oon  and  loose  for  want  of  water.  Some  of  our  finest  roi 
it  Conqueror  Peas  gave  up  flowering  and  bearing  pi 
■naturely  fr^u  the  some  cause.     We  were  in  a  comide 


[:  if  we  Obtiuned  water  for  vegetables  and  flower-beds, 
lere  was  the  more  than  likeUhood  that  cattle  would  die  &otn 
irat,  and  you  may  judge  of  the  pleasure  eipcrienoed  in  the 
lowers  of  Wedneaday,  windy  though  it  was.  Some  splendid 
ng  rowa  of  Calceolarias  hod  been  watered  the  day  before 
om  the  sewage-well,  as  they  would  have  died  if  left  longer 
ithout  moisture,  and  one  good  thing  is,  we  shall  have  a 
imp  to  this  sew^e-well,  and  as  we  are  ao  abort  of  sohd 
anure  we  will  make  it  the  means  of  producing  fine  vege- 
iblea.  The  scent  is  not  suited  for  the  flower  gM^n,  though 
e  gave  a  good  soaking  to  splendid  Hollyhocks  that  were 
aing  their  large  lower  leaves  from  drought.  The  scent 
ithout  any  a-^"^  soon  goes  off  in  a  kitchen  garden,  and  if 
sople  are  squeamish,  a  little  dry  earth  thrown  over  makes 
1  OS  Bweet  as  a  nut.  With  the  eiception  of  a  small  reserve 
r  clear  rain  water  in  a  tank  for  planta  in  pota,  and  syringing, 
at  for  this  old  sewage-well  that  had  not  been  looked  at  for 
venty  years  we  were  entirely  without  liquid.  What  w 
'  ■   a  drawn  up  in  pails  with  ropea,  but  o *■ —  "■ 


^„, ihavethe 

^  we  ahall  feel  more  independent,  having  frequently 

roved   the  value    of   such  watering   for    kitchen-garden 


In  all  vegetable  matters  proceeded  much  the  same  as 
reviouB  weeks ;  find  that  next  to  Cauliflower,  Lettuces  of  a 
irge  size  stood  worst,  but  there  are  plenty  of  succenaiona. 
'lauted  out  more,  and  a  nice  stock  of  Endive  of  the  flrst^ 
nd  a  little  of  the  second  sowing.  Earthed-np  Mnsbtoom- 
ed,  having  previoualy  cased  it  with  some  barrowloada  ot 
heep-dung  picked  off  the  roads  in  the  park.  We  believe 
hat  a  ahaSow  bed  cased  with  dried  sheep-dung  would  pro- 
uce  abundance  of  Mushrooms  without  any  spawning  at  all, 
bough,  of  course,  it  ia  beat  to  be  Bure,  So  lai  as  our  ei- 
lerience  goes,  the  best  plan  for  making  all  rijfht  with  the 
uperintendent  of  the  kitchen,  is  never  to  be  without  plenty 
f  Muahrooms,  Oniona,  and  Paralej.  Aa  respects  other 
■egetables,  there  ia  nothing  like  having  plenty  for  an  esay 
ife ;  but  one  great  secret  we  will  let  out  fter  the  benefit  of 
Fur  young  brethren— and  that  is.  If  yon  are  aaaxoe  of  any- 
hing,  never  let  it  be  known.  We  do  not  tneMi  to  insinaate 
ihat  there  is  anything  of  mere  contrariness  about  it.  Wa 
)ase  onr  advice  on  the  simple  principle,  that  we  generally 
ralne  most  and  think  most  about  what  is  acarce.  When  we 
ire  at  all  abort  of  Cauliflower,  Peas,  Beans,  Ac,  it  is  bant 
ivery  way  to  aay  nothing  at  all  about  it,  if  yon  oan  help  it 
[f  yon  do,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  that  identical  ortiole 
Till  be  most  in  demand.  The  work  in  general  has  been  <rf  a 
routine  character. 

In  cold  nights  put  a  little  fire  in  the  vineriea,  and  frosh- 
iurfiiced  the  pipes  with  sulphur.  Gave  a  little  water  also 
to  the  borders  ontaide.  Exposed  the  wood  of  the  eorltost 
jniall  Vine-pit  of  three  lights— the  nert  five  are  not  quite 
Bnished.  In  very  hot  days  aprjnkled  the  shelves  and  floor 
of  the  vineriea  to  prevent  the  air  being  too  pazchin^.  Leave 
on  air  still  at  night  at  the  t<^  of  the  house.  To  avoid  drying 
have  given  little  Smut  air  this  season,  and  we  do  not  see 
that  the  Vines  seem  to  cartf  abopt  it.  In  faoti  in  all  lean-to 
houaea  we  look  on  top  air  as  the  great  aouroe  of  safety.  _  In 
hot  days  these  houses  were  frequently  above  90°,  at  ni^ht 
they  would  generally  fail  to  about  65°  or  60°.  Engined  wiUi 
water  Peach-houae  fturo  which  the  lighta  had  been  removed 
to  be  painted,  as  red  apider  had  made  its  appeazanoe.  Find 
some  of  the  fruit  of  orchard-house  marked  by  the  brown beetlo 
before  we  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it ;  bot  on  the  whole 
we  have  some  eioellent  fruit  and  plenty  coming,  thoogb  we 
most  part  with  some  very  old  trees  that  were  in  a  bad  rtkte 
before  the  house  waa  made  over  them.  They  produced  veiy 
heavily  last  year,  and  the  fly  waa  difficult  to  dislodge  thil  - 
seaaon,  though  even  now  they  have  a  feir  crop;  still  we 
should  hardly  like  to  trust  them,  thongh  makiny  fair  wood. 
This  black  beetle  seeroa  to  have  leaa  power  to  injure  Neot*- 
rines.  These  are  now  fine,  whilst  lome  Peaches  beeide 
themaecm  to  have  little  warts,  aa  if  the  epidermia  hod  be«ai 
bitten.  However,  they  will  come  in  well  fbi  tarte,  cro««,  ■ 
and  iced  dishes  for  deasert.   Went  over  Peaches  and  ApriooU 


;  leaves  that  shaded  the  fr^t,  and  g 


the  final  tli''""i"g  to  Nectarines,  &c,,  that  were  too  t 
Watered  Figa  and  netted  Gooeebenies,  Hordlo  Cba 
and  late   StrawberrieB,  and  as  soon  as  possible  wiH  tbm 
Pean  on  dwar&,  which  are  very  thiok— 4oo  thick  t«  if 


JOTTEITAL  OF  HOBTICUm'UUE  AND  C01Ti.GB  OAJCDBNEB. 


wen  and  kindly.  Planted  out  the  last  of  onr  foroed  8tn 
bHtiea.  Potted  the  moat  of  our  nmners,  dug  down 
abSMlf  itatad  a  qanrter  of  old  plants,  and  as  wa  can  get 
tham  will  dear  the  numerB  from  thoee  we  intend  to  renta 
Boom  ot  these  rnnnera  will  be  pricked-oat  oa  a  ridi  brat 
tiiubeB  apart,  to  be  raised  in  spring  for  forcing  if  we  ne 
them.  Others  will  be  pricked-out  for  spring  planting,  a 
othen  laid  in  thickly  b;  the  heela  to  meet  contingenci 
Kaiiy  will  often  ask  for  a  fow  plants,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
gire  what  oorta  but  little  tronUe  to  bare.  The  first  planb 
ottt  foroed  Strawberries  have  given  ns  some  &ie  gauierinj 
asd  wonld  bare  done  more  oonld  we  have  giren  dem  wat 

OKNUOirFAJ,   DEFABTHKMT. 

Hade  onttings,  potted  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Oeraniun 
store  i^lants,  neenhouse  plants,  &c. ;  but  our  (Mef  work  h 
been  m  the  flower  garden.  It  is  now  as  a  wluila  in  go< 
condition,  and  we  want  it  to  look  wejl  next  week,  and  eve 
bed  will  have  its  look-over  and  training,  especially  in  t! 
most  conspicnons  places.  Many  turn  out  the  plants  and  gi 
them  no  more  care,  letting  the  sides  grow  mgbor  than  tl 
■niddle.  and  the  edging,  which  should  be  distinct,  mnnii 
oil  manner  of  ways  through  the  bed  and  into  the  canb 
Sow,  though  we  have  sadly  too  mudi  of  it,  we  thorough 
indorse  the  opinion  of  onr  old  friend,  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  thi 
it  is  better  to  have  a  few  beds  done  well  tlinn  a  nnmbra'  le 
u  it  were  in  a  state  of  nature.  Dry  as  the  season  hoe  bee 
we  have  had  to  prune  as  well  aa  r^ulate  many  beds.  As 
whole.  Calceolarias  are,  and  have  been,  dense  maasee,  thoug 
we  fter  ftom  the  dryness  that  the  autumn  display  will  ni 
be  so  fine  as  nanal ;  bnt  below  the  huge  bandies  of  Bowa 
we  notice  the  little  shoots  coming  with  buds  on  their  point 
We  should  like  onr  amateur  friends  to  see  thoroughly  thi 
half  a  dozen  of  beds  done  well  will  afford  thorn  more  pleasiu 
than  one  hundred  beds  in  a  tawdry  condition,  where  th 
plants  are  lefl  to  shift  for  themselves,  part  rolled  into  dene 
Maps  and  half  of  the  bod  with  nothmg  but  ear'^h  storin 
Jon  in  the  face.  Merely  as  a  sample,  we  may  mentio 
tliat  some  thirty  small  beds  of  about  4^  feet  square,  we 
SDed  and  looking  nicely — each  bed  with  two  and  some  wit 
three  colours — aio  just  having  a  little  tying  and  pegging  t 
kaep  all  in  their  places ;  ai^  two  first-rate  workmen  wi 
Mquire  the  best  pml;  of  two  days  to  moke  the  veiy  best  < 
tlum.  That  group  of  simple  beds  alone,  well  regulated  an< 
hll  to  overflowing,  would  give  mote  aatisEaction  than  acre 
>n  a  tawdiy,  wild,  ctmihsed  state. 

The  Axj  weather  has  saved  ns  mowing  and  machining 
Hany  of  our  beds  were  machined — merely  one  cut  round  tb' 
nwes.  Cutting  moro  would  have  dime  more  harm  thai 
good.  The  late  showers  will  give  as  groenness  again.  Thi 
Kythe  would  have  dona  more  harm  than  tha  mowing 
mkchiue ;  and  in  snch  drcumstances  for  knocking  over  al 
heads  of  plantains,  long  grass,  a  sweep  with  oar  daisy 
ktdfe  made  all  neat  and  trim,  and  we  must  not  say  thi 
gnnmd  a  man  will  essily  go  over  in  an  afternoon. — £.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*■*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
rartoiental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Uorticalturej 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  sc 
d<Hng  they  are  suhjected  to  uqjnstSable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  commanications  should  therefore  be  ad. 
dressed  taUly  to  Tft*  Editori  of  the  Journal  of  Sorticul- 
hir<,  ^e„  162,  PUtt  Street,  London,  E.G. 

nt  cumot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  imlees 
under  very  special  circumstances. 

'una  OF  PLiNTS. — Some  of  onr  correspondents  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  small  fragments  of  plants  for  us  to 
name.  This  requires  from  as  such  a  great  expenditure 
of  time  that  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  cannot 
le  any  plant  unless  the  spedmen  is  per- 


fect in  Imtm  and  fioweta. 


•mm  onr  Iks  iM 
25t""nwi,  sal  k 
SlBlrsMiunr 


nglebn  lb*  ■ 


rrMsaor 


alJ.Prin)     _ 

loCIheBoMil  _     _ 

Dps  Mah  ina  pleatirnlljr  ir*t«ad  IbreafhoDt  tke 
1  pntaM]'  pnTsl  maeh  ol  Uis  ipo-.tinBr,  ud  rtsder 
(Bnu.     Tan  nai  pnp4giiM  Uig  QaaUudU  ij 


„  .,  .J  O*  SdE*  0. 

nrtpM  (ram  lu  bw.  A  FlMl«  luu  ill  lu  ooluur  u 
at  euh  ptUI.  A  rilngad  sdn  h  hr  ftom  ImIdi 
Pla>tM  li  ■  dcTHt. 

Ciuitiai  iKD  PicDTiE  BiED  {a.  D.  ff.).  — TboH  who  in  r^Mn  oI 
cbtrioe  Tinetln  or  tfafm  plinu  crou-brAail,  ind  would  not  for  mmMf  part 
wiUi  1117  of  Iha  iHd  H  niKd.  All  ihil  xon  cui  do  Ii  to  bi;  of  UsbM 
SarliUiiid  pi)' For  HSd*  niMd  rtam  tha  licit  floncn,  init  be  BIlaBad  vUb 
tha  cbanc*  at  icqaiiiag  good  KadiiBfi.  When  jou  ban  obtalaad  any  nn 
muU  enti-brcM  with  old  nrictla^  or  othariHbldi  miT  Impart  dnMd 
quiUUia  prabiblj  to  tba  piDgenf. 

CiLHT,  *a.  {AaatferOfr}.— HnminurlaawaiiuadlBaiit-doarbtoiaf 
DfCelEiT,  (imanttoDadlnNo.  139.  P«lU(anliiin  tutUugi  mtj  ba  atiBMt 
In  Iha  rnoda  meaUaned  at  page  tx 

BiKOTiiia  •■  Eouiuii  0»  (ir.  S.  J.y—Tiit  aoawar  «a  gsn  liN 
waak  nlitiTB  to  tha  ilullj  ii  eoDolly  ippUoibla  to  tba  ErcrraaD  Oak.  Wo 
•hanUl  iDcUna  to  moia  il  In  October  during  molat  Kaatbar,  pnaaiTlag  a 
good  ball  or  aarth  ibont  the  roott,  Hourlng  it  cSecluallj  tnia  baing  vlnd- 
wiTtd,  giiing  ibnadance  ot  iralar,  and  iDBlobing  orcc  Iha  tBtfaeo  ibova 


Hii 


»■  [IT,  JIT.  a.).— Thaj  « 

w«  hiTB  Men  QnipM  qolia  1  — 
>hur.    The  lulphur  —  ■-  -  * 


B  •molhend  la  Iba  • 


ataialr  affaaud  ouiad  bjr 
1,  and  thiivu  bald  ap  H 

oai  pani  U-dir  bdod  the  uie  of  aulpbuced  water.    Try  ItuI  balbr*  niiB> 
the  fowen  of  lulphor. 

V«»iao»  {M.  il.],— We  know  of  BO  malhod,  except  plckUogCuci 
no  bippr  rualt.     The  > 


:w  tiaea,  and  In  tna  uiul  wair. 


?v.'.?.«"i.; 


we  would  adTiaa  plinuaf 

onld  be  eaubliihad  boTsn 
If  BUed  with  driiniga,  thg 


mare  Mr  ud  mu  Ufbl  bj 


OufuSfottid  crff.  £.).— TouahoaltlhiTeieDt  1  bany  or  two,  ai 
re  are  BDcettaiQ  ol  tba  appearuoe.  It  maj  (ur  aught  wa  kaow  bt  the 
ppearanee  left  from  i;rtngiBN  with  vaui  not  quite  clear  and  pare,  or 


high  tampcraluie  from  ' 

lOte.  Tha  locouot  ot  the  g7.duiiT  coioiiilng  is  ail  "^"'v  S?^*  Y^' 
ilonring  than  If  aU  begin  10  change  I'l  onca.  The  deacrlptloD  of  your 
iidei  Bbowi  there  could  not  well  be  iisgtiuil  moUture ;  but  In  Itaa  put 
IT  wealfaer  then  might  ba  too  much  dijceai,  aiid  we  huve  koowa  dnpw 
«t  and  ehank  from  hunger,  eipedallj  whea  the  crop  wu  large. 
PauuTWo  OiauES  NKTTiiia  (d  iSAarfl,— We  know  of  no  batter  prs- 
TTatlTO  thin  having  il  laiined,  itorlng  It  awaj  quits  iij,  and  la  1  Tory 
7  •tare-nom.  Tba  ■■  Orange  Tbjme"  jou  laiulie  about  U  muU)' 
lied  "  Lemon  Thyme,"  iu  la..Tea  om.lOng  a  parfaiae  like  Ihit  of  Lemon 
el.  II  li  named  bj  wme  toUni«la  Thjmoi  citriodoru*,  bnt  la  nallj  only 
ririelyof  tha  wild  Ihyme,  and  namid  eoKnllflcall]' T.  aorpjUiun,  vw. 


a  {Barf icWfari}.  —  UnlMi 


''too  dual  "^ih'ug^ "the  patent  ii  the  best  poulble  Umo  for  that 


!  are  kept  dtj  unUl  I 
j>  water.   II  la  belter 


rs  BLOoa  la  Dicmiau  (ffffrNfel.— 
loued  airly  In  geplember  unlaa  Iha 
war  In  tbe  Urt  week  in  Jnly  bj  balDg 


k  niilU  the  Hay  fallowing  1  \ 
,  flower  In  July  the  ease  year 
iced  by  the  naaga  of  a  year  o 


ig  In  May  ca 


t  Bulled  lo  oiir  pagta,  and  wa  adrlM  Ihs 
::.  (J.  A.},— We  hin  mide  inugementa  for  aUtlnf 
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Fi«s  Falling  {E.  S.,  Wett  Wiekham).— On  joar  gravelly  soil  theie  is  a 
defldency  of  moisture,  probably  at  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Raise  a  low  bank, 
at  abont  S  feet  from  the  steip,  roand  each  tree,  and  pour  into  it  a  bucket  of 
water.  Then  put  on  rome  mulch  and  repeat  the  watering  twice  wevkly, 
whilst  dry  weather  continues. 

Vabiioated  Ababis  Pbopaoatiow  (Jf.  jF*.).~As  rooted  offsets  sro  not 
fnmished  very  abundantly,  wc  generally  put  in  a  good  batch  of  sltps  any 
time  during  aiiowcry  weather  in  tlie  rummer.  We  sometimes  put  them  in 
M  early  as  March,  and  at  others  as  late  as  November,  the  plant  being  so 
accommodating  as  to  strike  well  at  all  times.  Of  coarse  cuttings  (lUtin  late 
generally  remain  in  their  place  until  spring.  Wc  yearly  raise  a  good  quan- 
tity ftom  spring  or  early  snmmer  cuttings  to  plunt  in  the  bedfi  that  Gcra- 
Biums,  Jkc,  have  been  removed  (rom  in  autumn.  Any  common  sandy  soil 
will  do  to  strike  them  in,  shading  them  for  a  time  in  sonny  weather. 

Fbaches  Nbablt  Ripk  Fallimo  {A.  Z.}.— The  tre<>8  are  probably  de- 
fleient  in  moisture  at  the  roots.  Treat  them  as  we  have  told  another  cor- 
respondent to  treat  his  Fig  trees.  What  you  term  ** rotting"  in  your 
Grapea  is  probably  **  the  spot."  The  roots  of  the  Vnes  should  have  some 
rich  compost  applied  to  them,  and  be  lit»erally  watered  with  tepid  water. 
More  air  also  should  be  given  by  day  and  night.  Strawberries  becoming 
mouldy  in  the  for. ing> house  intimates  that  the  air  was  kept  too  moist  and 
•tagnant.    It  certainly  was  not  caused  by  **  too  much  dramage." 

Ooldbx-lcavbd  Obbahivx  (Ah  ^eia/evr).— There  i*  a  marked  difference 
in  the  flowers  of  Cioth  of  Gold  and  Golden  Chain,  the  former  behig  a  good 
■carlet  almost  equal  to  Qeranlnm  Tom  Thumb,  the  latter  a  dull  re.i,  and 
not  to  good  a  shape ;  the  foliage  Is  much  alike.  We  may,  however,  say  that 
amongst  the  various  kinds  of  this  class  that  we  grow,  we  like  Golden  Circle 
best,  as  it  is  a  free-grower  and  is  only  a  shade  less  yellow  than  the  beat  of 
them.  We  have  opwaitls  of  one  hundred  plants  of  e<ich  of  the  following 
kinds:— Golden  Chain,  Golden  Fleece,  Golden  Ivy-leaf,  Goiden  Circle, 
Golden  Yuise,  and  Cloth  of  Gold;  and  in  smaller  quantities  Gold-leaf,  Mrs 
Pollock,  and  aome  others.  Not  any  of  them  comes  up  to  our  notion  of  what 
la  wanted  of  a  gold*edged  Geranium ;  but  we  may  be  fasUaious.  In  many 
inaiancos  the  summer  growth  is  so  ezoeedingly  amall  that  propagation. is  a 
slow  aflUr,  excepting  under  glass  in  the  winter  an  i  spring  months.  Fuither 
artiolea  on  variegated  Qenniums  will  be  furthcoming  shortly,  and  perhaps 
other  kinda  noticed. 

Nakbb  of  Plants  ( IT.W,  TTi'/wa).— 1,  the  Purple  Vine  Bower,  Clematis 
TltioeUa  purpurea ;  2,  Sophora  Japonica  pendula,  a  free  and  fast-grv>wing 
tree  *,  8,  OleditsebiA  trieanthoe,  the  Honey  Loeu"t  Tree ;  4,  Catolpa  syrin- 
gnfolia,  common  Catalpa,  or  sometimes  called  bignonia  eatalpa;  5,  Datura 
atramonium,  common  Thorn  Apple.  [An  Old  Suhseriber).—The  large  leaf 
la  from  Clasus  discolor ;  the  jomted  leaf  is  from  PhyUarthron  oomfurense 

iBoJer),  a  native  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  from  which  it  must  have  been  intro- 
inocd  to  Braall,  whence  you  say  you  had  it,  probably  either  through  Kew 
Gardens  or  by  Mr.  DuTtcan,  Director  of  the  Mauritius  Botanic  Garden,  who 
exchange  a  planu  with  a  Brazilian  eorreepondent.  ( G.  O.^Ii  is  a  Lobeiia, 
but  not  to  be  named  from  a  small  spray  4^^^  ^^f*  (-^  *^*«  Spring  Bank), 
— Hordenm  Jubatum,  or  Long-bearded  Barley  Grass.  A  hardy  biennial ; 
native  of  North  America.  {O.  iSiM).^-GnaphaUum  lanatum,  so  much  em- 
pkved  now  as  an  edging  plant 
folia;  2,  Erica  ietraUx 
coloured  variety  of  Sphagnum  patustre  of  Withering, 


four  instead  of  five.  Some  appear  of  snch  coloors  that,  al- 
though we  are  latetudinarianB  in  that  particular,  we  eaooot 
advise  them  to  be  saved.  Hamburghs  will  sometimes  sport 
single  combs  and  five  daws.  Spanish,  instead  of  being  loog; 
thin,  g^yhound-looking  fowls,  will  oome  dumpy,  and  sqnat- 
formcd  pullets.  Inde^,  every  breed  at  times  sends  ibrtli 
its  defects. 

Where  eggs  only  are  required,  it  stands  to  reason  fKulty 
birds  will  lay  as  well  as  perfect  ones ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  none  such  are  put  under  hens  to  produce  chickens, 
as  experience  proves  defects  are  more  certain  of  transmission 
to  offspring  than  virtues  are.  This  is  another  reason  why 
wc  advocate  the  separation  of  the  table  and  faulty  birds 
from  the  perfect  ones — ^there  is  no  possibility  of  a  mistake 
in  the  eggs  of  either.  It  may  appear  of  little  import  now, 
but  it  is  possible,  artangements  may  be  making  at  this  time 
that  are  to  last  throu^  the  winter;  and  it  would  be  more 
than  tiresome  to  find  the  eggs  set  to  produce  chickens  in 
January,  to  be  the  unmisttJceable  produce  of  the  pariahs. 
If  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  it  is  advisable  in  both  in- 
stances to  keep  the  sexes  separate.  Early  maturity  is 
desirable  neither  for  the  table  nor  for  exhibition.  In  the 
first  instance  it  hardens  the  flesh,  in  the  second  it  stops 
growth.  Chickens  grow  and  ripen  slowly  in  the  winter;  and 
even  if  they  are  one  month  too  old  for  the  table  of  a  gour- 
mand, yet  at  that  time  of  the  year,  if  they  are  kUled  when 
quite  empty  of  food  and  water,  they  may  be  kept  till  they  are 
tender,  and  they  will  be  full  of  flavour.  As  this  is  intended 
for  those  who  eat  poultry,  we  will  endeavour  to  leave  no- 
thing unsaid  on  that  part  of  the  sul^ect.  Although  fowls 
that  have  arrived  at  "  a  certain  age  "  may  be  kept  tili  th^y 
are  tolerably  tender,  it  is  not  desirable  to  keep  them  till 
they  attain  that  age.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to 
kill-off  the  oldest  brood  first,  and  not  to  take  up  the  fiat 
two  or  three  that  oome  to  hasxd.  Often  one  is  kuled  twelve 
weeks  old  and  put  with  another  that  is  sixteen.  If  the 
sixteen-weeks  brood  is  killed  first,  there  is  a  month  before 


those  at  twelve  in  which  they  wiU  improve  daily.      The  oil>- 
servance  of  these  trifling  ndes  will  make  the  poultry-yazd 

^^i*?-K  ^■'- ^- ^' ^"""*"^-^**  ?f!Ii!l".V®iL"n*l!"  '  of  the  cottage  or  the  "ferme  ornee"  what  it  ahouUL  be-* 

«;  3,  Sphagnum,  or  the  gn-y  Bog  Moss,  the  peach-         ,,,       j-^xxi.j.x.i  jia  j  ix> 

►hagnumpalustre  of  Withering.  !  ^'aluable  adjunct  to  the  table  and  larder,  and  a  seu-flop- 

porting  and  amusing  hobby. 
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POTTLTEY,  B££>  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEOHICLE. , 

==-^^ I  SPA>'ISH  FOWLS  FOB  A  SMALL  EXCLOSUBE. 

SELECTING  BIRDS   FOB  EXHIBITION.  !      Will  you  tell  me  the  number  of  fowls  (Spanish)  I  oaa 

It  is  important  that  those  who  intend  to  be  competitors  ;  healthily  keep  in  a  yard  25  feet  square;  also  the  best  way 
for  the  great  events  of  the  poultry-yard,  should  now  make  j  <^^  building  at  its  end  a  fowl-house  25  feet  by  6  ?— A  CouvTRT 
selection  of  the  birds  on  which  their  success  may  depend,  j  FouLTET-FAyciER. 

There  is;,  perhaps,  no  time  of  the  year  when  this  can  be  !  [You  can  easily  keep  ten  or  twelve  Spanish  fowls  in  a 
done  as  easily  as  at  present.  The  evidences  of  g^wth  and  !  yard  25  feet  square.  They  are  not  fowls  that  require  much 
frame  are  nnmistakeable,  and  faults  are  equally  developed,  liberty,  although,  when  they  have  it,  they  ei\joy  it  to  the 
It  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  those  intended  for  full.  That  number  would  not  want  a  house  as  large  as  you 
Birmingham  should  there  make  their  debut.  Admitting  |  propose  to  make.  If  you  erect  a  wooden  buildup  in  one 
that  tl^y  are  perfect  in  size,  shape,  and  condition,  they  '  comer  it  need  only  be  12  feet  long  by  6  deep^  The  door 
hMiwe  nothing  to  spare — all  is  requured  for  success  in  that  .  should  be  at  one  end  of  it,  and  not  wider  than  is  neceseazy 
great  contest.  If  that  be  true,  nothing  that  is  fiiulty  can  {  for  a  man  to  go  through.  It  should  be  the  height  of  the 
hope :  no  bad  comb,  faulty  claw,  or  deformity  can  be  ;  building,  not  less  than  7  feet.  The  layinff-boxes,  three  jn 
tolerated.  It  is  particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  \  number,  should  face  the  door,  and  the  peratee  shoold  be  in 
the  weather  is  hot,  when  meat  does  not  relish,  and  when  '  the  sheltered  jwrt,  and  not  more  than  2  liMt  from  the 
TSgetaUes  are  good,  young,  and  oooling,  that  poultry  is  ground.  If  the  hqpse  has  a  window  so  mnoh  the  better. 
moKt  in  request  It  is  now  that  the  broods  are  scanned  with  i  The  floor  should  be  of  gravel,  and  there  shoold  be  koles  for 
an  ^e  that  threatens  death  to  many  an  inhabitant  of  the  \  ventilation  all  round  the  top.] 
ytad.     While  a  proper  selection  wOl   certainly  swell  the 


profit  column  at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  an  improper  one 
win  assuredly  put  profit  out  of  the  question.    When  two 


Chickens  Destrotsd  bt  ▲  HxiMmoa. — ^PerliaiNi  Mme  of 


large,  white,  succulent  Dorkings  appear  on  the  table,  they  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  destroetive  qaaHtiM 
are  not  the  less  relished  because  the  pullet  was  four-dftwed  .  of  the  common  hedgehog.  It  is  one  of  thoee  mihippy 
on  one  foot,  and  the  cock  was  decidedly  weak  on  his  legs.  ntiiTnaig  that  are  always  kUled,  if  not  tortured,  by  coonti^y 
When  two  pretty  Hamburgh  chickens,  round,  short,  and  :  lads.  If  you  ask  them  why,  they  are  immediately  zeady 
fUl-fareasted  are  being  admired,  no  one  will  know  they  were  with  a  host  of  accusations,  which  I  had  hitherto  considsrea 
both  single-combed.  It  is  the  same  with  alL  Every  ad-  as  absurd  and  incapable  of  proof  as  the  stqpposed  venomooi 
vantase  of  food  and  run  should  be  siven  to  those  that  are  nature  of  toads,  slowworms,  and  other  innocent  reptfles ; 
intended  for  stock  or  exhibition ;  and  it  is  well,  if  it  can  be  |  but  this  year  I  have  had  evidence  to  the  conttvy.  It  was 
done,  that  all  foulty  chjckens  intended  for  the  table  should  ;  obeerved  ni^t  after  ni^t  that  a  i**iF^fc<«  was  tiJcen  Mnv 

)e  withdrawn  firom  the  yard,  and  put  in  a  phice  apart  j  from  a  brood  about  a  week  old,  whaA  waa  jHfuo&d,  Tininr» 
Dorkings  wiU,  some  of  them,  come  with  hideoas  legs,  long  |  coop  in  the  rickyard.  As  the  yard  waa  known  to  be  idfiMtod 
'bin  daws  gcong  up  all  one  side  of  the  leg;  others  sin  in  |  with  rats,  the  loss  was  attributed  to  them;  so  the  hen  anA  bar 

in  ODDO^^  iM»iMiti*Mi  v^  ik"^  m  Mie  nnmr'**'<   >they  have  j  chickens  were  removed  and  placed  nndUv  a  wiBdovwlMBBftft 
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Baa  Mrvmnt  alept.  In  th«  course  of  the  oigLt  he  heanl  1 
gnat  atriae,  Uie  poor  h«ai  iTt^Miiig  loudly  in  her  faiy  aju 
wror,  and  apparanUy  inaVing  ^ttin  attompta  to  save  he 
jOBBg.  He  accordin|;lj  went  down,  and  on  luiBing  the  coop 
whieb  waa  a  lai^  and  heavy  one,  he  diecovured,  to  his  giea' 
■DifnM,  a  hedgehog  inside,  in  the  aut  of  committing  depre 
■****"■"  on  the  flock.  The  hedgehog  must  hare  nusod  thi 
coop  to  get  in,  and  thus  displayed  at  once  ita  strength  ton 
ito  predatoiy  character. — S.  L.  J.,  ComiraO. 


hsn.     On*.~tilMt,  T.  0.  TiDtur,  SoiMn. 

— FInL,  0.  &.  youLv,  Uiiaeld,    Swood, 


Oark.—Tiia,  F.  Smfth,  Dnffleld. 

PoUBBn  — Flr.l,  R.  LqH,  Woodoi 

Haul  una  iGalden-'iMngledi.— 
9M0sd,  W.  Uonur,  Uiifflcld. 

Ujhbdiom  lSllT(r-bpu|l^|.-I 
T.  CTio.ler. 

HiiuuKaU''  (Golden-iMaeaicd) 
B.  aolinf,  UiiSeU. 

HuusaoHB  (liilnr-HneUltd).— E 
T,  C.  Tnuer. 

BuuM*  (Abt  Tiriety).— FIrU,  I 
OHib-KirM,  R.  )L  H«rfc  ■"■'""■!  " 
— nw,  J.  Yun.  Unnui 


Smilb.    Owii.- 

Cm^— T.  CTnttn 
.  WebMCT,  Uotlwiek 


'Fint,C.  CimpliDg,  CMllDgtauB 
-Funt,  W.  GoriDD,  DcimuLd, 


DccBK  (ATlubBrri—FInt  and  Sseoai.  O.  A.  Tcnng.    Ducklinfi.- 

DICSK  (An;  nrletr;.— FlIBl,  M.  Ap]>lelif,  Xoilh  Buclon.  Stuu 
Toani.     J>mliliKiu.—Vrat,  H.  Applcb;. 

Qeuiu  towL,— FlHt,  U.  UuklD,  Uiifflelil.    Hncond,  O.  A.  Yuuni 

ruaait.—TamUirj.-rtlfr,  D.  Lshop,  Urifileld.  FaHlaih- 
r.  K«j.  Umricf.  Uiri-ieri.-PMi^  B.  Bukcr,  HunmiinbT.  Jat< 
PMk.  F.  K*/.    An*  dUlitiel  friHg^lititt,  t.  K^. 

lU»iiK(.4n]'br«dl — FuM  ud  msaM,  U.  A.  Suuug.  Fatun  H: 
Prlu,  J.  Hwwu.  UiiUcld. 


rOKKSHIEE  AGHICULTUBAL  SOCIETY'S 
rOULTKY   SHOW. 

Teb  Foultr;  £lhibition  of  this  Society  come  off  at  South 
Stockton  on  the  5tb,  Cth  and  Tth  ult.  In  point  of  uuiubers 
tht  antricH  were  utuuh  the  suiue  as  in  ^u'evious  jtajv,  and  in 
many  uf  the  classes  them  wag  a  I'emiirlialily  goud  compc- 
tatioa.  The  Spanisli,  Dorkings,  and  Hambur)(lLd  uontuined 
taanf  pens  of  striking  SKCoUencu. 

For  Bpiatttk,  Mr.  Uotdon  obtained  the  first  in  the  class  for 
old  biida,  and  Hr.  Kodbaid  second,  the  latter  winning,  also, 
the  prise  for  chickens  with  a  very  £ne  pen.  His  old  birds 
Might,  periiajM,  have  been  mora  succeislid  if  the  hena  had 
been,  in  better  condition,  and  the  cock's  forxihead  hud  not 
aiiown  the  iiuurious  effects  which  age  generally  produces  in 
tbiB  breed. 

Taken  altogether  the  Dorkings,  perhaps,  were  the  best 
pst  of  the  Eihibition.  Mr.  WhitwcU  was  fi»t  for  old  birdd ; 
and  the  prize  for  chickenu  was  given  to  a  very  good  pen 
Iwiniiuiinj.  to  the  B«v.  JUr.  Newton. 

The  entries  for  Same  were  hardly  ao  nuuierous  as  is 
(HKally  the  esse  at  the  Yorkshiie  Shows,  which  ua^, 
■CotMbly,  be  attributed  to  the  lact  that  at  this  sesaon  few 
■Ma  Be  in  the  high  ctmiditioii  so  essential  in  this  breed. 

la  the  HanibuTgh  ulosses  there  was  a  very  keen  couipetitiou, 
MBdally  between  the  birds  of  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mi'.  Boldon, 
■ikthait  meaita  ware  Twy  equally  balanced. 

^ttie  daM  for  Q«lden-ipangled  Hambuj^b  chickeiu,  Ur. 


Then  wei«  some  remaricably  good  Duekt,  espedally  Mr. 
Eoll's  Aylesbiuys  and  Hr.  Dixon's  Boaens. 

BrAKUH.— FJnt,  H.  Bcldon.  Second,  J.  B.  RodbuiL  niibir  Cob- 
mendid,  a.  Burn.  CommsDded,  J.  ShorthoM.  CAiejtnu.— Ftiia,  J.  B. 
RodbuiL    Hlnhlir  CnumuiM,  IL  Btldsn;  a.  Holwia. 

DuumaL^licM,  G,  C.  WlittvtU.  Seeond,  O.  SmlUi.  IIJ<tilT  Coa- 
iatoaii,Il.Btliam;J.ir.H»wUii.  (IhawtuilicUHuauiwBdid.)  Ckidunt. 
— Prln,  J.  F.  NcwUB.    Hlgbly  ComcawliHl.U.  W.  B.  Btfwick. 

CocHiK-LuiiK  tWblM].— finl  nd  SMcnd,  0.  C  WbLLvell,  CDDUOSodtd. 

CocMiilcmiit  (Abj  olbcr  oolaor).— Firit,  G.  BialUi.  B«imd,  J.  81ml- 
hoH.     CMettnt-^fift  ud  Geeoad,  T.  K,  Bukei.     Conuscaded,  I.  B. 


BBiDLns'GXo:y  agbicultubal  societt'S 

POULTEY  SHOW. 

Wn>insDAT,  July  ZOth,  being  beaatifUly  fine,  and  Brid 
Ii&gt«n  baving  the  extra  attraction  of  the  seaside,  th< 
twen^-eighth  annual  Eibibitioti  n'as  nnusuoUy  well  at 
tended.  Most  of  the  classeg  had  hlled  well,  and  pretti 
good  competition  was  oipccted. 

The  show  of  pouttiy  was  on  average  one,  the  Hambnishs 
Dorkings,  Coctuns,  and  Gome  being  the  best  reprosenled 
both  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality.  Below  in  u  completi 
list  of  awards. 

f.  Catling 


Pilu,  R.  M.  Slu-k,  I 


HuiNnoas  (<]iildtR.(f 
Bigtal;  CDmnieBdid.  n.  « 

HmsitisBB  (OaldsB-Di 
HigBI/O 


Ciickati.—EtlMe,  H.  Piisklu. 


riedj.-Flrct,   H.  1 


Ulgbl;  ConnDaadtd,  H.  Beldoo.     VHici 


Bddu,    mgOr 


UAiiauiigBK  iSilter-pcncJUidt.— Fint  and 
CominBDdtd,  J.  Divini.     CMckrmt.     "    ' 

J.  DliOB.    HlBlilvComii -_ ,  

Aht  OTUia  UiariKCT  llui>u.— Fint,  J.  tliion.  Sccgnd,  F.  FaseU. 
Hlghlj  Cammendtd,  F.  P.<wcl>  ;  T.  Applet OQ.    Ciiiclu*t.~eiU»,i.  UitoB. 

UAHTnuiBlMkuT  Wliiiai.-Fiiu.  J.  DiiDD.    Secoud,  J.  Skirpw. 

Baktiio  IAot  oUiei  vtricivj.-t'lril,  J.  UIioo.  Scumd,  J.  St<in-br- 
Hlglilr  ComuiMidiid,  B.  Brovu  i  J.  btaotUiofe ;  U.  Bcldoi. 

HistLc  CociB.— 4pbiimA.— I'liM,  J.  ShonhaM.  lligtil)-  Coniiatnitad, 
J.  Di.oB.  iMrkUig—ttiic,  F.  H.  Fcua.  UigOiy  Comioeiidod,  H.  W.  D. 
becwick.  OMtM-auw.-lTJLC,  J.  Hell.  Vani.— l-rlie,  G.  ThompKO. 
■Bamturflif  |Gi>]deB->p*ngli,'d|.— Frlir,  J.  Ulion.  Utghljr  Comiornded, 
II.  UeiJon.  llaixlurfAi  i<ju..Lii-pcncilled],— Prtie,  11.  BeldoiL  lUgUiy 
Comnicildsd,  J.  ViloD.  Uamiurfhi  (sUvrr-ipugltd)  — Prlic,  H.  Bi.dan, 
UlgtaJT  CDUiauudtd,  J.  Uiiuu.  Uamiurtki  iHllier-penclll«lJ.— I'lrn, 
ll.ltcldan.    HlgU;  Conint-ilad.  J.  UliiA. 

GiKu.— Fiiu,  J.  SbeiwoHl.    Second,  J.  Diion. 

Till-in  rii>Vibur.,.^FLru,  T.  a.  KBll.    Second.  J.  Dixon. 

bl,  ).  Diitaii.    SaooDd,  'C.  U.  ttuliOT,    Hlgblr  Casi> 


1  re^i-c.    Secgud,  J.  Diion.    Higfalf  Commciidcd, 
«  Mr.  J;  H.  Smitli,  Skelton  Orange,  near 


DEIFFIELD  AGE  IC  ULT  till  AL    SOCIETY'S 
POULTEY   SHOW. 

This  Show  wss  held  at  Great  Driffield  on  Jnly  31st,  and 
was  attended  by  an  immense  number  of  people.  The  classet 
for  horses,  &c.,'had  filled  remarkably  well,  and  in  many 
cases  the  competition  wa«  very  severe.  There  waa  a  large 
show  of  Ponlny,  which,  consideiing  the  time  of  the  year, 
were  shown  in  good  condition. 

In  old  DorHngi  Mr.  E.  Smith  took  first  with  a  very  good 
jien;  and  Mr.  Elvidge's  pen,  which  toot  first  as  chickens, 
were  very  promising.  The  S]ioiii<h  wert'  pretty  good,  but 
we  have  seen  better.  There  was  a  veiy  gacA  show  of  Bed 
Game  fowls,  cock  and  two  hens ;  indeed,  not  a  really  boA  pen 
in  the  class.  Mr.  Julian  was  first  with  a  first-class  pen  of 
Block  Beds,  Mr.  Adams  taking  second  with  the  same  colour. 
In  this  class  the  Judges  awarded  two  extra  prises  to  two 
well-deserving  jiens  of  Brown  Keds,  one  of  which  belonged 
Lo  Mr.  Boyes,  the  other  to  Mr.  Adams.  In  Bed  Game 
chickens  three  good  pens  were  exhibited,  Mr.  Burgess  being 
Brst,  and  the  other  two  pens  were  highly  commended.  Two 
pens  only  of  Duckwings  were  entered,  and  of  these  one  only 
put  in  an  appearance :  consequently,  Mr.  Adams  walked  over. 
The  Duckwing  chicken  class  was  nil.  Good  pens  of  adult 
vaA  young  Files  won,  although  their  opponents  were  not 
ibove  average.  Homlnirgha  of  all  dasaet  were  well  rmire- 
lented,  the  Hilver-spanglud  being  particularly  good.  Bim- 
'amt  of  uU  sorts  were  (udy  infeiior.  Geetc  and  J>\tela  were 
;ood.      Pigtoaa  were  g^iod,  but  only  limited. 

rnmiiixai.— FiiTt,  K,  Hniitli  UaocherUi.     Sccood,  R.  S: 
?»fMriH.-FtiM,  H.  Elvld»«,  LfTM  Cart.     Cb«*.— i'riae, 

J.  Brpwo 


Sf.iiiu.— nnt,  II.  Beldon,  Uedi. 

'  GA'Hii('mKk-breut«r  and  other  Keda;,— FitM,*B.  H.  Jnllwa,  BtnclV- 
iHwDd.  H.  Aduaa.  Bcisiloy.     Ciicicm.— Pii»,  »-  Butgaa,  UieklBgWn. 


1.  Adama.    Ckit1nKM.~ 
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PoLAXiw.— Ffarst.  B.  Loft,  Woodmaasey.    SMond,  H.  Beldon,  GiUtoftd. 

Hambusvbs  (Oolden-8p«ngled).-Fint,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  W.  Horner, 
DrilBeld.  Chieken9,—FTit9,  J.  Hnrgatroyd,  Biehop  BnrUm.  Cock—B.  A. 
Hndeon,  Oaiellff. 

Havbuboh  (SilTer-8innRled).~Flrrt,  H.  Beldon.  Seeond,  S.  Campling, 
OoMncham.    CAjcAcmm.— Priae,  H.  Beldon.    Cbdb.— Priae,.H.  Beldon. 

HAMBCBOBi  (Golden^peneiUedJ— Firat,  H.  Beldon.  Seeond,  W.  Gofton, 
Prlffleld.    Chiekens.^'PTiM^  H.  Beldon.    Cock.— J,  Ellerby,  Helmator. 

HAMBimoBa  (Sllver-peneiUed).— Firat,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  J.  Faikner, 
Honmanby.    Chickens.— ?r\Me,  H.  Beldon.    Cock.— Prlwb,  H.  Beldon. 

Akt  otbbb  Distxvct  Brbbd  kot  Namko.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second, 
H.  Adama.    Chickens  —Prlae,  W.  Gofton.    Coek.— Prize,  R.  Loffe. 

FABMTAan  Caofls.— Firat,  H.  Qowden,  Bridlington.  Seoond,  J.  BUton, 
Coitfngham.    ToeA.— Priae,  G.  Bobinaon,  Frodiogbam. 

Bamtavs  (Blaok  and  Wbite).— Flrat,  B.  M.  Stark.  Second,  G.  Moaey, 
Skeme.    Cbe*.— Priae,  R.  M.  Stark. 

Baxtaxb  (Any  other  Yariet7).~FlrBt,  W.  Gofton.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
Cbeii;.^Priae.  W.  Gofton. 

OBxaB.— Firat,  Mra.  Toung,  Driflleld.  Seoond,  Mra.  Conyera,  Elmswell. 
&o«{*fi^«.— Prise,  J.  Banni»ter,  Fridaythrop. 

TuBxara.— Firat,  Mn.  DawBon,  Driffield.  Second,  R.  H.  Stark.  Fuuits, 
•— Priae,  T.  Oawaon. 

GunrxA  Fowls.— Prlae,  Mra.  Bobinaon,  Nafferton. 

DccxB  (Ayleabnry).— Prise,  0.  A.  Tonng,  Driffield. 

DucxB  (Rouen).— Flrat,  J.  Braini,*Piekciing.  Second,  T.  Baker,  HoTing- 
ham.    Ducklings.— VrlMf  O.  A.  Young. 

Dvcxe  (Any  other  yariety).— First,  J.  B.  Jeaaop,  Hnll.  Second,  0.  A. 
Young.   2Hidfc/tn^«.— Prise,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Eaatbum. 

PxGBOH8.—Ooppera.— Priae.  W.  Wataon,  BeTeriey.  Ctorriara.—Prise, 
W,  Wataon.  TViimpe^era.— Prise,  T.  Rippon,  Bererley.  JoooftttM.— Prise, 
W.  Watqpn.  IVintat^t.- Prise,  F.  Key,  Beverley,  ramd/era.— Prise,  T. 
BIppon.  i7ar&«.— Prise.  W.  WataoB.  J^iom.- Piise,  F.  Key.  Other 
Varieties,— Frlxe,  J.  B.  Trenam,  Helmaley. 

Babbitb  (Any  breed).~Prise,  G.  B.  Young,  Driffield. 

Messrs.  Ckalloner  and  Smith  were  Judges. 


EGGS  CHILLED  DUEING  SITTING. 

I  HAYS  just  received  your  No.  118;  and  although  I  have 
done  with  poultry,  bo  far  as  England  is  concerned,  for  some 
time,  I  think  it  but  right  to  add  my  mite  in  reply  to  "  Eggs 
Sat  Upon,  and  then  Chilled." 

Selmght  Bantams  are  proverbial  for  unfertile  eggs.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  addled  eggs.  A  hen  sitting  on  eggs 
'from  10  P.M.  to  daylight  would  hardly  be  worse  than  a  hen 
laying  in  a  stolen  nest,  and  would  do  no  harm.  I  have  had 
much  worse  tricks  played  than  this,  and  hatched  all,  and  in 
one  instance  a  hen  was  kept  accidentally  off  her  nest  the 
day  of  hatching  until  the  eggs  were  cold,  and  hatched  half 
the  next  morning.    This  was  a  common  hen  and  eggs. 

Of  Cochins,  I  have  had  the  eggs  quite  cold  three  times  in 
the  three  weeks,  and  saved  two-thirds ;  and-just  prior  to  leav- 
ing Hilsea  a  Game  Bantam  hen  let  her  eggs  get  cold  twice  in 
the  first  week  of  sitting.  My  man  shut  her  in,  and  the  eggs 
getting  very  dirty  I  took  them  out,  and  washed  every  one, 
put  them  under  a  Cochin  hen  five  days  bef<»re  their  time, 
and  she  brought  seven  out  of  nine  out ;  and  I  may  also  add 
I  have  had  hens  sit  at  night,  and  stand  over  and  on  the 
eggs  in  the  day  for  two  or  three  days,  and  had  to  shift  them 
to  other  hens  that  hatched  them.  All  these  results  have 
been  with  Cochin-China. 

As  I  shall  not  see  your  Journal  for  some  time  again,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  reply  to  any  inquiries. 

I  should  think  firom  the  tenth  day  the  eggs  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  spoilt  by  getting  cold  than  sooner;  and 
the  first  two  days  could  h^*dly  be  of  much  consequence. 
But  chickens  from  eggs  that  have  been  chilled  are  not  so 
strong  as  those  that  have  been  properly  sat  upon. — ^H.  Has- 
SABD,  Major  R.E.,  QiM&ec. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  find  others  are  interested  in  the  reasons 
for  eggs  not  hatching.  I  waited  until  to-day,  wishing  to 
know  whether  a  hen  sitting  on  Sebright  eggs  would  pro£ioe 
any  chicks,  before  answering  the  query  of  "  T.  B.  A.  Z."  I 
purchased  from  Mr.  Harvey  Bayley  a  cock  and  three  hens, 
Sebrights,  first-class  birds,  and  anticipated  a  good  many 
chickens  from  them,  having  sat  upwards  of  fifty  esgs.  They 
.  axe  in  a  large  compartment  of  an  aviary.  I  send  a  list  of 
Bantam  eggs,  and  .time  of  hatching. 

May  3lBt. — ^Fifteen  eggs,  the  whole  addled. 

June  9th. — ^Five  eggs  under  a  Bantam,  all  addled. 

June  10th. — ^Five  eggs  .under  a  Bantam,  all  addled. 

June  29th. — Seven  eggs  under  a  Cochin,  six  hatched. 

July  30th. — Nine  eggs  under  a  light  common  hen,  all 
Addled. 

August  ^-^    -P'*i»*'^«»n  eggs  n?»-^er  a  li<rht  common  hen 


From  the  above  list  you  will  see  I  have  not  a  Bantam 
chick  this  Bea8on,<a  'serious  disappointment  it  is.  The  whole 
of  the  egg^  except  those  whose  time  of  hatching  was  the 
29th  of  June,  were  quite  addled :  therefore,  in  my  opinion 
had  been  good  ^ggs.  Than  the  six  hatched  I  never  saw 
stronger  chickens,  but  the  clumsy  Cochin  managed  to  trample 
the  -TOole  to  death  before  a  week.  No  hens  could  sit  better 
or  closer  than  all  the  above. 

I  have  now  sat  a  hen  (not  on  Bantam  esgs)  as  an  ex- 
periment, numbering  the  eggs  1  to  9.  I  plaoed  the  eg»8 
under  her  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  on  the  following  nlgEt 
at  tiie  same  hour  I  took  No.  1  away  and  replaced  it  at 
10  o'dock  the  following  morning.  At  10  o'dod:  at  night  I 
took  No.  2  away,  and  returned  it  at  10  the  follorag  morning. 
No.  3  ^e  same,  and  I  purpose  with  the  remainder  to  give 
three  days  between,  and  chilling  each  twelve  hours. 

Hie  result  of  this  experiment  I  shall  be  happy  to  send 
you,  if  worth  your  notice.  I  have  been  thus  partioulair  in 
naming  the  time  I  purpose  chilling  the  eggs,  as  probably 
out  of  your  numerous  correspondents  you  will  have  S<Ane 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  tiy  the  same  plan»  and  might 
change  the  hours  of  chilling,  &c. — Evsshax. 

[We  shall  be  vexy  much  obliged  by  a  report  of  the  result 
of  your  experiment  and  wish  some  of  our  correspondents 
would  institute  similar  experiments,  and  ftimish  us  with  the 
results  relative  to  other  varieties  and  kinds  of  poultry,  in* 
eluding  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Ducks. — Ei>s.] 


FOUL  BEOOD— DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECTS  OP 

.     CHLOEOFOEM. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear  the  '' Devonshibx  Beb-kbxfbb"  has 

found  out  the  cause  of  his  bees  dwindling  away ;  and  would 
he  be  good  enough  to  say  what  is  foul  brood,  and  the  cause 
of  it,  and  how  it  would  be  known  P 

I  observe  you  recommend  chloroform  for  bees.  T  am  afraid 
it  will  be  found  not  to  answer,  as  I  tried  it  with  two  hives  a 
few  years  since  and  it  killed  every  bee ;  besides,  the  honey- 
comb kiQed  every  bee  that  went  on  it,  and  the  hives  were 
not  fit  to  use  for  a  long  time  after,  and  the  honey  poisoned 
all  the  bees  I  gave  it  te.  Xt  is  a  very  curious  ohenucal  and 
absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  so  that  yon  can 
never  get  it  twice  al&e,  and,  consequently,  the  quanUly  you 
recommend,  if  good,  is  too  strong.  I  would  advise  your 
correspondent  U>  use  the  frmgus  instead;  and  if  properly 
done,  putting  the  bees  up  with  a  bee-doth  and  Keeping 
tkem  in  a  warm  place^  if  the  weather  is  cold,  they  will  soon 
come  round,  and  you  will  hardly  find  one  dead. — B.  B. 

[Foul  brood  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  disease  which  attaoka 
the  young  larvae  in  their  various  stages  of  development.  At 
first  only  a  few  die,  but  as  these  putrefy  in  their  cells  the 
infection  spreads,  Tuitil  very  few  bees  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
t^e  stock  awindles  and  ultimately  perishes.  The  cause  of 
its  outbreak  among  my  bees  was,  as  I  have,  before  stated,  * 
my  unwittingly  making  use  of  the  combe  from  infected 
cottage-hives.  German  apiarians  attribute  it  generaUy  to 
the  use  of  American  or  West  Indian  honey  for  feedinff ;  and 
if  they  are  correct  in  this,  it  probably  arises  from  the  disease 
being  prevalent  in  these  countries,  and  muoih  oC  the  hxmefj 
exported  being,  therefore,  tainted  with  its  fttal  YimB.  The 
subject  appears  to  me  of  such  vital  importance  being  the 
probable  explanation  of  a  great  many  hitherto-inexpineable 
failures  in  bee-keeping,  tlmt,  with  ibe  permission  of  the 
Editors,  I  intend  entering  upon  it  at  some  leagtibu  aad  ^Wt- 
ing  the  opinions  of  the  most  reliable  German  and  Aitiwnwi 
authorities. 

I  can  indorse  all  that  is  said  as  to  the  nnuckKms  effsete 
of  chloroform  upon  bees.  I  am  of  opi&ieit  that  tJie  late 
Mr.  Payne  never  himself  sulmiitted  it  to  the  test  of  enCD- 
ment,  and  am  satisfied  that  if  he  had  survived  to  edit  tlie 
enlarged  edition  of  his  very  useftJ  little  work,  lie  would  hftve 
expunged  the  pMsage  quoted  from  page  27,  andveiypiro- 
iMwly  have  substituted  an  emphatic  eondenmatioiL  x  teve 
also  reason  te  believe  that  ramigati<ni  by  ftingiui  shOKtenB 
the  lives  of  bees  subjected  te  it,  hcfwem  peifeoS^  ihBj  mij 
appear  to  recover  at  the  time,  and  is,  theselbiej  tet  ctte 
degree  less  mischievous  than  eUoroform.  No  Iraauae  bee- 
k'^'^per  should  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  muitared  fte  ect  of 
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bMB  in  ocnuMm  Uth. — A  DBTOiiainx  Bbs-ki 


UWTTEIfG  SWAKMS. 
Tou  iaaortad  mj  Utter  at  page  463  of  your  last  Voltune. 


np  tli8  flnt  tenanted  box,  and,  oAer  well  BprinUing 
wnn  iTTi^  and  a  whiff  of  smoke,  daahin^  the  new  oomars 
Wo  tlieii  laidst.  The  union  f/ae  aiiccesBfnl  without  anj 
flgMiiig;  but  the  strensthened  stock  became  very  irritable. 
The  atiMV  atock;  irtuoli  «a«  weakened  b;  transpoeiiig, 
wH  atfengthened  again  by  the  union  of  a  good  swarm.  It 
— « too  he«7  to  handle  readily,  bat  the  junction  waa  effected 


of  smoke.  The  nsion  waa  peaceable,  and  I  have 
obtained  soma  fine  honey ;  bat  for  aereml  days  the  beea 
ohiatered  lar^ly  outside  Uie  hive.  These  unions  wete  of 
beM  in  oottunon  olaee-top  hives.  Another  union  I  made 
mnch  more  easily  with  a  stock  in  a  bar-boi  by  moving  the 
mown-boaid,  and,  after  Hpnnkling  both  stock  and  swarm, 
daahin^  the  beei  on  the  top  of  Uie  exposed  bars.  I  have 
resolv^  to  renew  my  apiary  and  substitute  frame  or  bar 
straw  hivea  for  the  old  dose-ttreiped  ones.  Having  purchased 
of  Uesan.  Neighbour  a  Woodbiiry  straw  frame-hive,  I  fblt 
diB^)point«d  there  wae  no  window.  Are  windows  useleoa 
in  such  hivee  ? 

I  have  used  this  season  a  little  contrivance  fur  emptying 
'8  ot  the  beea,  and  have  found  it  exceedingly  couvenient 


Hr.  Pa^s,  partionUriy  in  hia  latt«r  yean,  than  I  had ;  and 
I  think  there  is  some  mistake,  if  it  ia  to  be  inferred  that  he 
advocated  the  employment  of  any  anoh  agent,  for  I  know 
well  how  much  he  was  opposed  to  it,  notwithstanding  Um 
words (bUowing  attribnted  to  Hr.  Payne  at  page  18  c'"Bee- 
keemng." 

"  Thu  plan  (obloroformin^)  powaaaea  a  great  anperitwi^ 
over  the  usual  mode  of  bnmBtoning,  aa  none  of  the  beea 
are  killed ;  and  over  the  more  modem  plan  of  fiimigation 
by  fUnguB  or  puff-ball,  inaamuoh  aa  it  is  iar  lese  trouble." 
It  seems  odd  enough  that  the  expression  "  more  modem 
plan  "  should  here  be  ^plied  to  puff-ball,  osed  for  oentoriea, 
probably  before  chloroform  was  known  at  all  for  any  pojpoBe. 

With  thepen  in  my  hand  allow  me  to  commiserate  our 
Mend  Hr.  Woodbury  on  the  lamentable  account  he  gives  <^ 
hia  apiary.  Though  the  particular  disease  (which  J  believe 
to  be  an  .entirely  artificial  one)  under  which  it  ia  anffering 
never  eame  within  my  own  obaerratian,  I  feel  indined  to 
endorse  every  word  at  page  9B  bom  the  pen  of  your  eiod- 
lent  oorrespondent  J.  Lowe.  There  ia  an  old  saying  among 
schoolboys,  "We  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it  too." — 
H.  TiTLOB,  London. 


PAILUBES  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 
Tai  scientifla  apiary  of  "  A  Dbvokbeibi  Bes-k 
has  come  to  grief,  and  "An  Old-fashionid  Bki-ii 
of  Finchley,  T^oices  accordingly,  congratulating  himself  that 
he  baa  never  advanced  one  step  beyond  the  wisdom  of  his 
forehthera.  Let  him  do  so,  and  welcome.  I  can  at  ai^ 
time,  if  I  feel  ao  disposed,  retaliate  bj  crowing  over  one  ot 
the  many  old-fhahioned  bee-masters  who  come  t^j  me  to  pour 
out  their  tale  ot  woe,  and  look  for  spnpathy  and  aaustanoe 
at  my  hands.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  his  quota- 
tions from  Qolding  and  Taylor  are  quite  beside  the  matk. 
I  have  never  urged  any  man  to  attempt  scientific  bee-keeping 
who  has  not  the  inclination  and  ample  leisure  to  attend  to 
it,  nor  am  I  one  of  those  charlatans  who,  irom  interested 
motives,  attribute  sncoeas  to  any  particular  kind  of  hive. 
I  have  contrived  a  hive  which  offers,  as  I  believe,  peculiar 
-facilitiea  for  scientific  bee-keeping,  but  I  have  at  once  made 
it  public  fbr  the  benefit  of  others,  withont'  the  alighteet 
thought  of  either  fee  or  reward  for  so  doing.  I  publish  my 
experience  for  the  information  of  all,  and  should  take  shame 
to  myself  if  I  concealed  my  Eailnres  and  blazoned  forth  only 
my  snocassea.  Had  our  fore&thers  been  of  the  same  stamp  ' 
as  "Am  OLD-FAsaioNis  BBB-aAfFraa"  bees  would  never 
have  been  domeeticated  at  all,  nor  would  even  the  wild 
honey  hare  been  appropriated  by  man,  since  probabl;  the 
first  would-be  robber  of  a  bee's  nest  got  well  stong  for  his 
palne,  and  was  crowed  over  by  all  the  do-nothings  of  hia 
acquaintance. — A  DsTOHaHiBS  Btt-wxEVZH. 


Lvrtnmmtiupt  ■  nw  viTn  .....  ...- .  ......^ 

wtatntkabMtdnoend  (to.    Thii  rIui 

k.  A  tlDCk  tt  wood  In  t*o  pIcHa,  boltowed  i 
■■d  bcl*  (atmber  br  u  clirtls  bind. 

B  w.  Tbla  ■ihipltaiK.baaTdt  with  touc-liKb  hi 


•ad  perfectly  effectual.  It  ia  made  of  a  broken  vase  of 
plaas,  and  is  used  by  fixing  it  in  a  block  of  wood  and  placing 
it,  month  downwards,  in  an  empty  box,  which  may  be  placed 
•tor  the  deprived  hive  if  convenient,  so  that  the  bees  as 
flwjdmpODtof  the  trap  fall  into  their  own  hive,  .ijid  at  Last 
iMm  the  tpiA  at  the  bee-msetf  r's  pleBsurc.  The  apparatus 
aagr,  periupa,  be  best  described  by  giving  a  sectional  outline 
•«f  tbe  wh<de  as  in  use  for  emptying  a  super. — A.  B.  C. 


CHLOEOFOKM  FOB   STTTPIFTTNG   BEES. 
^■BTAni  of  your  subscribew   have  desired   information 
^aUre  to  chlorofbrm,  and  have  been  referred  to  "Payne's 
M^Jraeinng  "  lor  direotiotiB  as  to  its  use  in  stupifying  bees. 
^pr  [temmis,  peifaaps,  had  more  interconiee  with  tbe  late 


"A  DWINDLING  APIARY." 
With  mnch  s^pathising  interest  I  have  read  the  lament- 
able account  given  of  his  apiary  by  your  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, "A  DnvONBHisi  Bki-eeipbb."  Can  there  be 
any  other  way  of  accounting  for  tbe  disappointment  which 
he  has  experienced  except  on  the  supposition  t^t  some 
epidemic  has  visited  his  apiaiyP  Why  should'not  bees  be 
subject  to  some  such  occasion^  visitation  of  disease  as  well 
aa  other  animals,  including  man  himself?  And  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  continued  use  of  artiticial  food  in  his  apiary 
year  afler  year,  deficient  in  some  important  particular  of 
nourishment  or  stimulant,  may  have  induced  a  state  of 
weakness  in  the  bees  themselves,  or  have  occasioned  some 
ill  smell  about  the  hives  or  combs  which  has  tended  to  the 
same  result  P  If  our  Devonshire  friend's  and  Mr.Fairbrotber's 
experiences  had  not  been  (yet  arc  they  P)  exceptional,  one 
might  have  attributed  the  evil  to  the  wretched  seasons  for 
bees  which  have  recently  prevailed.  Till  quite  the  middle 
or  end  of  June,  this  year  has  proved  little  better  than  those 
immediately  preceding  it.  At  that  time  I  was  almost  in 
despair,  few  of  my  hives  appearing  to  thrive,  while  I  met 
with  continual  disappointment  (as  your  pages  have  already 
told)  in  regard  to  queen -rearibg.  ^ince  then  a  decided  im- 
provement has  set  in ;  my  bees  have  raised  several  Italian 
qaeena,  while  others  Iwve  swarmed  naturally — raider  too 
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freely  perhi^.  I  have,  moreover,  be^prn  to  reap  my  honey 
harveet  in  the  shape  of  20  Ibe.  of  urst-rate  honeycomb-- 
aboat  a  third  part  of  the  estimated  yield  of  my  apiary. 

If  our  friend's  apiary  conBisted  of  English  bees  it  were 
easy  for  us  to  make  up  his  loss ;  but  who  can  (this  year  at 
least)  supplement  his  diminished  Italian  stock  ?  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  may  yet  hear  that  he  has  well  saved  a  goodly 
number  of  his  hives. — ^B.  &  W. 

[I  oannot  but  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  kind  sym- 
pathy of  so  accomplished  an  apiarian  as  "  B.  &  W."  To 
mm  and  to  many  others  who  have  expressed  themselves  in 
a  similar  manner,  I  beg  to  tender  the  warmest  thanks  of — 
A  DirvoiTSHiBE  Bbb-ksspeb.] 


MODERN  BEE-HIVES  AND  FORCED 

SWAEMS. 

I  THINK  your  correspondent,  *<  An  Ol]>-fa8Hionsd  Bee- 
MASTBB,"  tfi^es  it  for  granted,  rather  than  proves,  that  the 
modern  way  of  managing  bees  is  inferior  to  that  "non- 
intervention poUcy "  ^^ch  he  himself  prefers.  I  started  in 
the  old  way  myself,  and  only  abandoned  it  gradually,  as  I 
became  convinced  tha,t  only  the  hives  were  my  property,  the 
bees  being  free  agents.  Since  I  used  bar-hives  the  case  is 
altered,  my  little  friends  having  to  modi^  their  instincts 
so  as  to  fall  in  with  my  views.  I  am  sure  the  majority  of 
bee-keepers  would  be  sorry  to  learn  the  sad  state  of  "  A 
DevonshiIues  Be£-kbepeb*8"  apiary;  but  few  will  ascribe  it 
to  scientific  principles  of  management.  -  Besides,  this  one 
ease — a  mere  accident,  in  fact — cannot  decide  the  question 
raised  by  your  correspondent.  How  many  of  the  numerous 
apiarians  who  manage  their  bees  in  the  modem  way  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  this,  or  more  unfortunate  thaii  their 
neighbours  of  the  old  school  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
there  no  disasters  in  old-fashioned  apiaries  P  How  many 
stocks  domiciled  in  old-&^hioned  hives  dwindle  away  with- 
out their  proprietors  even  knowing  why  ? 

Your  correspondent's  quotations  from  Mr.  Gblding  and 
Mr.  Taylor  do  not  support  his  opinion  at  all.  The  honey 
harveet  is  according  to  season,  of  course,  and  bees  will  store 
as  much  in  old-fashioned  as  in  modem  hives ;  but  it  is  not 
80  available,  and,  therefore,  not  so  useful  to  the  bee-master. 
Such  hives  are  not,  as  Mr.  Taylor  well  expresses  it,  "  conve- 
nient in  form  and  management  for  tjie  intended  purposes." 
No  doubt  bees  can  manage  their  own  a£fkirs  in  their  own  way. 
Nature  is  equal  to  her  own  work — ^the  propagation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  species;  but  it  is  no  part  of  her  design  to 
assist  the  bee-keeper  in  taking  honey — ^he  must  rely  on  his 
own  intelligence  to  do  that,  and  wiU  act  wisely  to  avail 
himself  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  and  of  any  aid  which  science  can  offer. 

A  few  words  about  forced  or  artificial  swarms  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Many  bee-keepers  entertain  a  dislike  to  them, 
which  I  cannot  but  consider  a  prejudice ;  for  nearly  all  the 
most  distinguished  apiarians,  both.  English  and  foreign,  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  them,  and  have  pronounced  in  their 
fiivour.  I  have  always  found  them  successftd  myself.  If 
judiciously  and  corefuUy  made  they  can  hardly  fail,  and 
have  many  advantages  to  recommend  them.  Leaving  out 
of  the  question  all  scientific  eiperiments,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  Ligurians,  it  is  surely  better — supposing  that  the 
bee-keeper  wishes  to  have  swarms  at  all — to  get  them  early, 
instead  of  waiting  till  the  honey  season  is  nearly  over,  with, 
perhaps,  several  weeks  of  anxious  watching.  I  have  made 
six  this  present  season,  four  with  old  queens,  and  two  with 
brood-combe  only.  Both  they  and  the  four  old  stocks  (one 
Lignrian)  have  done  very  well.  The  honey  season  here  has 
been  unusually  good  and  long,  and  I  have  taken  a  fair 
quantity,  but  not  nearly  what  I  might  have  done,  had  I 
made  honey  my  chief  object,  instead  of  Ligurianising ;  but 
*^he  temptation  to  have  them  all  of  the  superior  variety 
iroved  too  strong  for  me. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  forced  swarms,  all  good 
n  their  way;  but  I  think  Mr.  Langstroth's,  described  in  your 
^>age8  last  year,  is  the  best.  They  may  be  made  without  a 
queen,^  by  giving  them  combe  containing  eggs  and  young 
jrood  instead ;  but  the  more  usual  way  of  taking  the  old 
queen  with  the  swarm  is  better^  "^  '*  then  exactly  resembles 

1   «io^ni>a.1  i^fimm 


The  amateur  should  be  <ycdte  cexiiaia  that  he  has  the 
queen.  Most  of  the  failures  that  occur  arise  from  not  having 
her.  There  ought  to  be  no  such  failures.  In  bar  or  frame- 
hives  she  should  be  looked  for  till  found,  which  sometimes- 
involves  a  good  deal  of  patience.  In  common  hives  it  is  well 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  driving  what  are  thought  enough 
bees  for  a  swarm.  The  notion  that  the  queen  is  among  l£e 
first  to  rush  up  is  too  generally  acted  upon.  No  doubt  ^e 
often  is,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  often  is  not.  I  would 
advise  to  drive  them  all,  then  placing  the  old  hive  where  it 
stood  before,  remove  that  containing  the  bees  a  few  yarda 
away,  and  unstop  the  entrance.  The  worker  beea,  but  act 
the  queen,  will  rush  out  and  return  to  their  accustomed 
stand.  When  enough  have  left,  the  stopper  may  be  replaced^ 
and  the  swarm  removed  some  distance  away. 

I  should  recommend  your  correspondent,  "A  Constant 
SuBscBiBEB,"  and  all  other  bee-keepers,  to  avoid  using 
chloroform  for  stupif^ing  bees.  When  so  treated  they 
return  to  semi-animation  only;  and  I  alwtiys  found,  on 
adding  them  to  other  stocks,  l^at  they  were  ruthlessly  put 
to  death,  as  invalid  members  of  a  bee-community  usually 
are.  "A  Constant  Sttbscbibeb"  should  drive  his  bees; 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  good  heavy  hives,  such  as 
he  describes.— John  P.  Edwabds,  Shirleywieh,  f%ear  Stafford, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Hakd  Swblliico  at  thx  Cobskrof  Bantams*  Etb  {O.  F.). — Weahonld 
advise  lancing  in  the  early  stages  before  the  swelling  becomM  hard.  It  te 
not  a  disease  wc  arc  acquainted  TVlth,  except  in  old  BpaiUsh  hmu.  We 
imagine  it  eomes  in  the  firsc  place  by  a  troth  or  gnm  in  tlie  comer  of  the 
eye ;  that,  we  think,  would  be  the  time  to  hinder  it  by  keeping  it  well 
wafthed  with  coid  water  and  vinegar.  If  that  failed  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  reiDOTc  it  and  to  cauterise  the  wound  in  the  early  stage.  We  assume 
they  are  otherwise  in  good  health. 

SiLTBR-sPANOLED  Hambvboh  Heh  Ravbmous  {Foultt). — The  hen  In 
question  is  in  a  diseased  state,  and  cannot,  therefore,  itigest  fbod  suffldently 
to  satisfy  her,  or  to  cause  her  to  thrivk  Separate  her  from  the  others  ; 
purge  her  freely  with  castor  oil,  a  table-spoonful  every  other  day  for  a 
week ;  feed  her  sparingly  on  ground  oats  mixed  with  water,  and  rather 
slack  than  otherwise.  After  the  week  give  Baily's  Pills.  The  evacuatloui 
caused  by  the  oil  will  probably  be  green  and  slimy,  and  then  will  be  no 
cure  till  this  ceases,  and  the  excrements  are  firm,  brown  and  white  in 
colour. 

Rbports  of  Poultbt  Shows  {C.  T.  BUhop).-^The  Editors  endetTOur 
to  have  reports  of  all  importsont  poultry  shows ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
they  cannot  have  a  reporter  at  those  not  metropolitan,  aad  then  if  the 
Secretary  or  some  ftiend  does  not  transmit  a  pme  list  the  Show  is  not 
reported  in  the  Journal.  We  shall  always  be  obliged  by  a  prise  list  being 
sent  to  U9,  as  It  prevents  disappointment 

Lump  in  Spanish  Hkm's  Tbboat  (Constant  lUader,'  Forik).— You  etn- 
not  do  wrong  in  removing  the  substanees,  and  caut^sing  any  wound  it 
may  cause.  It  is  the  onlv  cure,  and  if  it  fails  the  bird  will  at  last  die  of  the 
ulcer ;  but  we  do  not  tlunk  she  has  the  roup,  as  wo  never  saw  a  ronpy 
Spanish  fowl.  ^ 

WiNTERiHo  BF.F.S— DBPumro-uiTES  (TT.  W.  C,  Dtftifon).— We  know  of 
no  precautions  you  can  take  to  insure  the  bees  in  your  Nutt's  hive  sar- 
viTing  the  winter,  except  mining  sure  that  they  have  a  sufficient  store  of 
fr  od.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  or  even  adTisaUei  to  take  bees  in- 
doors in  our  climate,  whatever  may  be  done  on  the  continent.  The 
Woodbury  frame-hive  might  answer  your  purpose ;  but  in  this  matter  you 
should  judge  for  yourself. 

AoB  OF  Queen  Bkbs.— In  answer  to  "  A.  W."  about  the  i^e  of  the  qoeen 
the  printing  is  quite  correct,  nor  is  it  the  only  case  of  queen*  being  or  that 
age.  A  gentleman  in  our  place  had  several  as  old,  which  did  well  to  the 
last— A  Lam ARKSHiRx  Bbb-xbxpxb. 

Canaribs  ako  Bullfinches  Shxadixo  thhr  Fbathbbs  (ff..^.).— If  your 
birds  are  not  in  deep  moult  it  is  very  probable  that  they  have  insaets. 
which  might  be  ascertained  bv  examining  in  the  daytime  the  orevioes  and 
round  the  edges  ot  the  door  of  the  cages.  Should  insecu  be  found,  pal  the 
birds  into  fresh  cages,  as  the  insects  cannot  be  thotougbly  destroyed  Jn  the 
old  ones.  Take  care  to  change  the  birds  fh>m  the  old  osges  to  the  new  ones 
in  the  daytime,  as  the  insects  do  not  leave  the  wood  until  nifht  to  inlBst 
the  birda  Let  the  birds  have  plenty  of  fine  sand  and  a  bMh  every  dsy. 
Wash  the  crevices  of  the  old  cages  with  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water 
snd  afterwards  with  clean  water,  which  will  destroy  the  insects,  and  then 
return  the  birds  to  them  again,  examine  the  firesh  cages  as  well  u  the 
old  ones,  change  the  birds  Arom  one  cage  to  the  other  twice  or  three  timet 
a-week,  and  if  any  insects  appear  repeat  the  washinir* 

Australian  Grass  Paroquet  {OmiUkophilu»).^fio,  M  Is  ontof  prfatt, 
but  we  reprinted  the  directions  Ibr  the  management  of  theee  Urdi  la 
No.  HI.    We  shall  always  be  ready  to  answer  your  queiieik 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— August  10. 

POULTBT. 

Tho  snpply  of  Poultry  now  ezeeeds  the  demsnd,  and  priees  eanaot 
maintain  themselves. 

d.  a.  d.     a.   d. 


s.   d.     a. 

Large  Fowls 3    6  to  8 

Smaller  do S 

Chickens 1 

6 


0  „2 


......  M..........**. 


Ducklings 2    6 


J  "i 

0  ..  0 


•f 


0 
8 
9 
0 
0 


Guinea  Fowl  ........m.«  0  0  to  0   0 

Leverets 0  0  „  0    0 

RaMdts 1  4  M  1    « 

Wild  do.....„.„...«M..  0  8   n  0    t 

Pigeons 0  •  h  0  ^D 


la^iati.] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

ITMUWaek. 

AUGUST  18*S4,  186A. 

Average  Temperature 
near  London. 

Rain  in 

last 
86yearib 

Son 
Rises. 

Siin 
Sets. 

Ifoon 
Rises 

• 

Moon 
beta. 

Uaa..*.     Clock 

**^*    before 

^«*-    1    Son. 

Dayar 
Tear. 

10 

u 

SO 
SI 

ss 

Si 

U 

Tu 

w 

1 

M 

Fladliii  flowera. 
FwBit<Mry  flowers. 
Bluckcock  shetkting  begins. 
Ban*s  declin.  \r  13'  m. 
BoDfland  bom,  1778.    Rot. 

IS  SOMDaT  AFTSIt   TftUlTr.     - 
8t.  BaKTHOI,OJ»W. 

Day. 
78.6 
78.0 
72.6 
72.8 
74  8 
74.9 
7L5 

NlRht. 
62.1 
52.0 
51.3 
49.7 
608 
49  2 
48.2 

Mean. 
62.8 
62.5 
6L9 
61.0 
60.8 
60.6 
59.8 

Days. 
IS 
17 
16 
18 
14 
18 
16 

ra.  b. 
51af4 
58      4 
51      4 

66  4 

67  4 
69      4 

T. 

m.    h. 

16ar7 

14      7 

12      7 

10      7 

8      7 

6      7 

4      7 

m.    h. 
•17a  9 
27    10 
37    11 
48      0 
59      1 
S      8 
58      3 

m.  b. 

8a   8 
81      8 

1      9 
85      9 
88    10 
18    11 

mom. 

1 
4 
5 
6 
7 

% 

10 

m,  s. 
8    44 

a  81 

8    17 
3      8 

3  a 

2    88 
2    17 

280 
881 
832 
888 
884 

236 

nrom  obaervatiifM  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirty-sU  years,  tbe  ayerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  ia  78.S<*,  and  its  night 
iMD^iatare  50.4**.     fhe  greatest  beat  was  9'm'*,  on  the  ISth,  1842;   and  the  lowest  cold,  32«.  on  the  2Ut,  1850.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain 
was  0.95  Inch. 

SEEDLmG  GLOXINIAS. 

^  8  the  iBformation  asked  for  by  a  cor- 
respondent regarding  the  treatment 
of  seedling  Gloxinias  appears  to  in- 
clude the  method  of  sowing  the 
seed,  as  well  as  the  after-manage- 
ment of  the  joiing  plants,  it 
may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  begin 
at  the  begmnin^. 

About  tha  middle  of  Febra- 
ary  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Glox- 
inias. If  deferred  till  further  on  in 
the  season  the  chances  are  against  their 
flowering,  or  forming  bulbs  sufliciently 
strong  to  keep  well  through  the  winter. 
A  well-drained  pot  or  seed-pan  should 
be  filled  nearly  to  the  brim  with  soil  consisting  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  peat,  one  part  well-rotted  leaf  mould 
lather  finely  sifted,  and  one  part  sand.  The  top  half- 
inch  of  soil  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  of  quarter- 
inch  mesh,  and  the  surface  made  level  and  smooth  for 
the  reception  of  the  small  seeds.  Thick  sowing  should 
be  avoioed,  because  the  plants  become  crowded  and 
drawn,  as  well  as  more  likely  to  suffer  from  damping-o£f 
befone  they  are  lar^e  enough  for  being  transferred  into 
poti  or  pricked-oif  into  pans.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
a  great  error  to  sow  any  similar  seeds  thickly,  for  when 
plants  become  drawn  and  spindly  in  the  seca-pan  it  re- 
quires some  trouble  to  get  tnem  stock}'  again,  and  in  the 
ease  of  some  things  it  is  a  hopeless  task.  Gloxinias  are 
Tory  apt  to  fog-ofl  in  patches  when  they  are  thick  in  the 
leealing-pbt.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  and  just  sufficiently 
covered  to  hide  it,  the  surface  of  the  soil  snould  be  nearly 
half  an  inch  below  the  mouth  of  the  pot.  After  being 
watered  through  a  fine  rose,  plunge  the  pot  or  pftn  in 
a  f(entle  bottom  heat  where  sucn  can  be  afforded.  They 
will,  however,  germinate  freely  in  a  temperature  of  7& 
without  bottom  heat.  Either  a  bell-glass  or  a  pane  of 
glass. should  be  placed  over  the  pot  to  prevent  rapid 
erapontion  of  moisture  and  help  to  maintain  a  uniform 
temperature.  Alternations  from  drought  to  moisture 
must  be  avoided,  or  the  young  plants  may  never  make 
their  appearance  at  all.  A  meaium  state  of  moisture, 
with  as  tew  applications  of  water  as  possible,  should  be 
the  aim.  With  this  view,  in  the  rearing  of  seeds  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  the  seed-pan  in  a  saucerful  of  water, 
when,  D^  the  action  of  capillary  attraction,  the  soil  is  kept 
more  imiformly  moist  than  when  water  is  applied  at  the 
imface  in  the  usual  way.  However,  the  Gloxinia  is  by 
no  means  precarious  in  germinating,  and  with  ordinary 
eape  is  sure  to  vegetate  if  sown  and  treated  as  has  been 
directed. 

When  the  young  plants  make  their  appearance  the 
lieU'i^lass  should  be  tdted  up  at  one  side,  and  more  air 
admitted  by  degrees,  till  the  glass  be  entirely  removed. 
die  most  then  be  taken  that  the  young  plants  are  not 
wpoted  to  the  sun,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  does 
at  any  time  become  mealy  dry ;  and  although  shaded 
Ho.  1S5l— ToL.  T.,  New  Sxam 


from  direct  sunshine  they  should  be  kept  on  a  shelf  near 
to  the  glass;  and,  if  they  have  come  up  thickly,  they 
should  either  be  thinned  out,  or  priok^-off  into  pans 
before  they  become  draw  n,  or  run  the  risk  of  damping-ofi". 

When  tbcy  are  large  enough  to  bo  handled  conveni- 
ently they  should  be  potted  into  2J-inch  pots ;  and  if  it 
be  an  object  to  flower  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  with 
the  view  of  selecting  the  best  varieties,  two  or  three 
may  be  put  into  one  pot :  but  if  room  can  be  afforded, 
it  is  preferable  to  pot  them  singly.  The  soil  used  for 
potting  them  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended for  sowing  the  seed,  only  neither  the  loam  nor 
the  peat  should  have  any  of  the  fibre  sifted  out  of  it. 
When  potted  and  well  watered  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
pit,  frame,  or  stove,  where  they  can  have  a  night  tempe- 
rature of  65**  to  70"" ;  and  if  they  can  be  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  75**  to  80*  they  will  make  more  mpid 
progress  than  when  simply  placed  on  a  shelf  or  the  sur- 
face of  a  bed.  If  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove  some 
moss  or  sphagnum  should  be  placed  under  and  about 
the  pots  to  prevent  them  from  drying  up  too  quickly. 
Wherever  they  are  put  they  should  not  be  placed  m 
the  shade  of  other  plants,  but  near  the  glass,  wnere  they 
can  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  have  a  kindly  moist 
stove  temperature.  If  treated  thus  they  will  soon  make 
nice  stubby-leaved  plants,  and  will  require  being  shifted 
into  pots  a  size  larger.  Four  or  five-inch  pots  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  first  year.  A  little  old  well-de- 
composed cowdung  may  be  added  to  the  compost  already 
named  with  advantage.  They  should  still  be  kept  in  a 
stove  temperature,  and  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  will  grow  rapidly  and  make  nice  flower- 
ing bulbs  for  next  season,  and  some  may  throw- up  a  few 
flowers  the  first  season. 

When  Gloxinias  expand  their  first  flower  they  should 
be  gradually  hardened-off*  till  removed  to  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  form  a  show  in  the  height  of  summer  and 
continue  to  flower  a  long  time.    They  must,  however,  be 

§  laced  in  a  position  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to 
rying  currents  of  air,  and  they  bloom  best  in  a  tem- 
perature a  little  warmer  than  is  generaUy  maintained  in 
a  greenhouse. 

When  done  flowering  and  the  foliage  shows  symptoms 
of  waning,  water  at  the  root  must  be  gradually  withheld, 
and  the  soil  allowed  to  become  drier  and  drier  till  they 
are  entirely  set  at  rest  for  the  winter.    The  best  winter 

Jiuartcrs  for  the  bulbs  is  that  where  they  will  be  free 
rom  drip  and  not  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  that 
ranges  much  below  55**. 

In  spring,"  the  time  to  start  them  inust  be  regulated 
by  the  time  they  are  required  to  flower.  If  started  in 
February  they  will  bloom  in  June.  They  should  be 
entirely  shaken  out  of  the  old  dry  soil  and  put  into  four- 
inch  pots,  or  they  may  be  placed  at  once  in  six-inch 
E)ts,  in  which  they  will  mate  fine  plants  and  yield  a 
rge  crop  of  bloom.  I  have  never  found  that  much  is 
gained  by  putting  Gloxinias  into  large  pots,  except  in 
[le  case  of  old  and  large  bulbs,  whicn,  of  course,  must 
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have  pots  proportioned  to  their  size.  Eight-inch  pots  will 
grow  large  bushes,  that  will  flower  profoiselj  and  in  sub- 
cession.  It  is  always  preferable  to  allow  the  bulbs  to 
show  signs  of  starting  in  spring  before  they  are  either 
shaken  out  or  started.  When  thej  have  sprung  about  half 
an  inch  is  a  good  time  to  shake  out  and  repot  them ;  and 
when  the  sou  in  which  they  are 'put  is  moderately  moist 
they  should  not  be  watered  for  a  week  or  so  after  being 
potted^  but  may  have  a  gentle  dewing  with  :i  nne-rosed  pot 
or  syringe.  Their  treatment  the  second  year  may  be  pre- 
cisely that  recommended  for  the  young  seedling  plants. 
Gloxinias  are  among  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow.  A  moist 
warm  stove  and  slight  shade  from  the  sun  while  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  and  when  in  bloom  a  warm  greenhouse  of  inter- 
mediate temperature,  suit  them  best. 

Being  of  easy  culture,  and  many  of  the  varieties  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  they  are  among  the  most  useful  plants  an 
amateur  can  grow.  They  remain  in  bloom  a  long  time  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  they  are  easily  stored  away,  giving 
no  trouble  till  they  show  signs  of  motion  in  the  spring. — 
D.  T. 


GLADIOLUS  EEINE  VICTOEIA. 

I  SHOITLD  be  very  sorry  to  mislead  any  one,  but  it  would 
appear  from  your  correspondent  "  G.  P.  0.*s "  letter  that  I 
must  be  doing  so  in  respect  of  the  above  bulb ;  and  yet  I  can 
only  say  that  when  M.  C.  Yerdier  mentioned  three  francs 
aa  its  price,  I  mentioned  it  afterwards  as  a  question — "  trois 
francs?"  It  maybe  circumstances  have  led  him  to  alter 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  bulbs.  I  still  must  beg  leave 
to  doubt  whether  he  has  more  than  a  thousand  ^{momng 
bulbs  of  it  for  sale.  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  John  Waterer  (Souchet)  is  a  fine  noble  flower  of  the 
Lihn^  type,  very  showy  and  good.  Imp^ratrice  Eugenie 
has  gone  wrong  with  me,  and  is  miserable ;  but  there  is 
something  the  matter  with  the  bulb,  I  think. — D.,  Deal. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


Second  only  to  the  Pea  in  point  of  excellence  and  utility, 
a  regular  supply  of  this  vegetable  is  a  desideratum. 
Although  its  culture  Is  easy  and  for  the  most  part  well 
understood,  yet  there  may  be  some  who  do  not  know  how 
it  happens  that  his  neighbour  has  Cauliflowers  from  June 
1st  to  January  Ist  when  his  own  seldom  head  before  July, 
and  the  first  frost  often  prevents  his  having  Cauliflowers 
in  October.  It  is  for  the  information  of  such  persons  that 
I  shall  make  some  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  Cauli- 
flower ;  and  if  any  know  of  processes  either  more  speedy  or 
affording  better  results  an  account  of  them  will  be  gladly 
received,  for  it  is  only  by  the  exchange  of  opinions  and  ex- 
perience, collected  in  a  diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  that 
we  can  hope  to  become  enlightened  in  garden  matters,  and 
able  to  follow  our  calling  under  varied  circumstances. 

Cauliflowers  are  in  season,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
from  midsummer  until  the  first  severe  frost  cuts  them  off. 
Six  degrees  of  frost  will  not  destroy  the  heads  if  not  exposed 
directly  to  the  influence  of  hot  autumn  days  followed  by  dew 
at  night.  Providing  the  leaves  are  turned  over  the  heads 
to  keep  them  white  and  close  and  to  protect  them  from 
white  frosts,  Cauliflowers  rarely  suffer  from  October  frosts 
— at  least,  not  oftener  than  once  out  of  five  consecutive  sea- 
sons. Notwithstanding  that  the  Cauliflower  can  neither  be 
had  early  nor  late  without  artiflcial  protection,  I  will  treat 
*    of  their  cultivation  both  with  and  without  protection. 

Without  Protection. — For  Cauliflowers  the  situation 
cannot  be  too  open,  nor  the  soil  too  rich  and  deep.  The 
ground  should  be  dug  deeply — trenching  is  better — and 
thrown  into  ridges  early  in  autumn  if  it  is  in  the  least  tena- 
cious. On  heavy  soil  the  manure,  which  must  be  liberally 
supplied,  is  best  given  in  a  raw  or  undecayed  state,  for  it 
then  helps  to  admit  atmoapheric  air  and  to  keep  the  soil 
open.  It  is  best  applied  in  the  autumn.  Well-decomposed 
nanure  is  best  for  light  soils,  and  that  of  a  cold  nature,  as 
cow  or  pig  manure,  is  to  be  preferred.  Fresh  stable,  hen, 
or  pigeon  manure  stimulates  the  plants  too  much,  causing  a 
suporabimdance  of  leaves  without  giving  a  correspondingly 
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autumn  should  be  thrown  level  in  February  and  manured, 
if  that  was  not  done  in  the  autumn. 

Early  in  April  prepare  a  bed  of  rich  pulverised  soil,  level- 
ing it  and  makmg  fine.  On  that  sow  thinly  Frogmore 
Early  at  one  end  and  Dwarf  Erfurt  Mammoth  at  the  other, 
and  cover  lightly  with  fine  soiL  If  the  ground  is  dry  the 
bed  must  be  watered  in  the  morning.  A  few  spruce  branches 
that  have  cast  their  leaves  laid  over  the  bed  will  answer  the 
twofold  object  of  affording  a  little  protection  from  sharp 
frosts  and  keepixLg  linnets,  chaffinches,  &c.,  which  are  yery 
partial  to  Brassica  seeds,  from  pulling  the  seedlings  up  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  When  the  plants  have  two  rough  leaves 
prick  them  out  to  gain  strength  and  to  cause  them  to  bear 
transplanting  better;  and  if  they  be  properly  supplied  with 
water  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  three  weeks  after 
pricking-out. 

In  planting  out  stretch  aline  along  the  plot  to  be  planted, 
a  foot  from  the  outside,  and  with  a  hoe  draw  a  deep  drilL 
Then  with  a  trowel  cut  round  each  plant,  by  which  means 
you  will  be  enabled  to  lift  them  with  a  nice  ball.  Plant  with 
the  trowel,  putting  the  plants  in  the  dnll  quite  up  to  the 
lowest  leaves,  and  2  feet  apart  and  the  same  distance  be- 
tween the  rows.  Water  immediately  after  planting  and 
the  plants  will  never  droop,  whereas,  if  they  are  pulled  up 
and  planted  with  a  dibble  fully  a  fortnight  is  lost ;  and  tf 
dry  weather  ensue  after  planting  they  are  sure  to  head 
prematurely,  often  occasioning  the  loss  of  the  crop.  The 
less  the  plants  flag  the  better  will  they  root :  therefore, 
copious  waterings  should  be  given  until  they  become  estab- 
lished, and  even  afterwards  they  ought  never  to  become  dry 
at  the  root ;  but  in  hot  weather,  after  the  plants  are  earthed, 
the  drainage  of  the  dunghill  and  slops  of  any  kind  may  be 
given  between  the  rows,  which  is  far  better  than  applying 
such  manure  close  to  the  stems,  the  spongioles  of  the  roots 
being  actually  at  some  distance  off.  A  good  soaking  be- 
tween the  rows,  say  twice  a-week,  is  sure  to  reach  the 
m^ority  of  the  roots  and  prove  very  beneficiaL  Where 
other  liquid  manure  cannot  be  had,  two  ounces  of  guano  to 
a  gallon  of  water  makes  a  good  substitute,  and  is  very 
favourable  to  the  development^f  most  crops  when  luxa* 
riance  is  the  object. 

Hoeing  between  the  rows  should  be  frequently  practised, 
drawing  a  little  soil  towards  the  stem  of  the  plants  each 
time  until  the  leaves  nearly  meet,  when  the  final  earthing- 
up  must  be  given.  The  Cauliflower  emits  fibrous  roots 
fix>m  the  stem,  and  earthing-up  materially  aids  in  inducing 
the  plants  to  do  so,  in  addition  to  keeping  them  from  rocking 
in  a  gale.  It  is  necessary  to  frequently  stir  the  ground 
between  growing  crops  to  prevent  the  surface  oraclang  in 
dry  weather,  which  it  will  do  after  heavy  rains,  and  we  all 
know  that  rain  runs  off  instead  of  entering  a  dry,  baked 
surface.  We  must,  therefore,  have  the  soil  in  such  condition 
that  a  shower  wiU  be  made  the  most  of,  and  be  readily 
absorbed,  instead  of  running  off  by  the  surfiice. 

Without  8iu*face-stirring  and  frequent  watering,  unless 
the  weather  be  wet.  Cauliflowers  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
open-headed  and  seedy,  if  half  the  crop  does  not  head  pre- 
maturely. 

Success  in  Cauliflower-culture  depends  on — Ist,  Having 
the  plants  pricked-out  before  they  become  drawn- in  the 
seed-bed ;  2nd,  Keeping  them  growing  freely,  shading  and 
watering  well  after  pricking-out ;  3rd,  Planting  them  with 
a  ball,  or  injuring  the  roots  as  little  as  possible ;  and  4^ 
Keeping  them  in  free  growth  at  all  stages,  by  oopious 
waterings  and  surface-stirring.  Attention  to  these  points 
and  those  already  adverted  to,  as  well  as  the  hints  to  follow, 
cannot  fail  to  result  in  large,  firm,  close,  weU-flaTOored 
Cauliflowers. 

When  the  head  fairly  shows  itself,  bring  a  itBw  of  the 
lowest  leaves  over  it  from  opposite  points ;  and  to  .cause 
them  to  remain  in  the  position  most  likely  to  shut  out  the 
rain  and  exclude  sun,  break  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  at  one- 
third  of  its  length  from  the  bottom.  This  is  done  to  make 
the  head  as  white  as  snow  and  delicate  in  flavour,  and 
unless  the  leaves  are  thus  turned  over  the  head  is  sure  to  be 
yellow,  open,  as  strong  as  a  Turnip  in  flavour,  and  emitting 
a  smell  anything  but  ^^*eeable. 

In  unprotected  gardens  three  sowings  are  enongli — lii.^  in 
the  beginning,  and  Again  in  the  end  of  April,  and  on  oir  abont 
the  24th  of  May.    ^e  first  sowing  will  produoe  heads  iif 
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Aogost^  the. second  in  September,  And  the  laet  in  October. 
The  Stiidtholder,  Asiatic,  and  Walcheren,  are  best  for  the 
seoond  and  third  sowings. 

With  Pbotxction. — Fermenting  material  or  artificial 
hoat,  frames,  and  hand-glasses,  are  the  appliances. 

To  produce  early  Cauliflowers  the  sowing  is  made  in 
August,  the  second  week  being  quite  early  enough;  and 
when  the  weather  is  mild  a  Sept^ber  sowing  is  often  pre- 
iarable.  It  is  well  to  provide  for  all  emergencies :  therefore 
I  win  give  in  close  detail  the  particulars,  and  nothing  can 
lepreeent  these  better  than  a  table  showing  time  of  sowing, 
|Hricking-out,  and  planting.  The  dates  are  the  means  of 
fifty  years  observations,  as  noted  by  an  old  gardener,  and 
they  have  been  verified  and  practised  by  myself  and  found 
to  answer. 

Soten,                                     Prfcked-out.  Planted. 

lUrch  Itt  (on  hotbed). Htreb  29Ui  (on  hotbed)...  May  Itt. 

March  9ih  (under  toutli  wall).  April  2Ut May  23rd. 

IvrUSth May  Utb June  4  h. 

MaySnd JnneSrd Jane  20th. 

May  34th.  June  21aU  July  1 4th. 

Jaae4th.  July  1st.  July  25ih. 

*'*-*«^ Hu^L'sidtt.'"''*: }  *p'"'»*- 

( October    15th  (In  frame,)   April  20tb, 

September  3rJ -J     part  potted  and  put  in  a  >         and 

(    pit)    )   May  9th. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  obtaining  of 
Cauliflowers  early  was  well  provided  for.  If  those  under 
hand-glasses  &iled,  there  was  the  second  autumn-sowing  to 
rely  upon ;  but  had  these  also  disappointed,  there  was  the 
spring-sowing  on  a  hotbed.  If  all  did  well,  the  hand-glass 
division  gave  heads  early  in  June,  the  potted  ones  followed 
next,  beating  by  ten  days  those  transplanted  from  the 
frames,  and  those  on  hotbeds  were  little,  if  any,  behind  the 
transplanted  ones. 

I  have  heard  old  gardeners  talk  of  being  able  to  have 
Cauliflowers  all  the  year  round,  but  have  not  been  gratified 
by  seeing  it  done,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been.  I 
have  cut  Cauliflowers  on  New  Year*s-day,  and  in  almost  all 
seasons  they  may  be  had  imtil  Christmas.  Snow's  Winter 
Broccoli  in  mild  seasons  may  be  had  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, which,  with  EInight's  Protecting,  will  see  us  into 
March,  when  Malta,  a  dwarf  and  somewhat  tender  kind, 
comes  in,  followed  by  Dilcock's  Bride,  Elletson's  Emperor, 
and  Mammoth,  winding  up  with  Invisible  White  Broccoli 
in  May,  a  few  of  which  taken  up  when  the  heads  are  about 
the  size  of  a  smajl  doubled  hand,  and  laid-in  under  a  north 
wall,  will  generally  be  retarded  three  weeks,  or  until  Cauli- 
flowers come  in  frt>m  hand-glasses.  I  have  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  some  gardeners  may  have  had  Cauliflowers  seven 
months,  and  Broccoli  five,  out  of  the  twelve. 

Cauliflowers  should  be  pricked  out  under  hand-glasses  in 
rather  poor  soil,  for  the  main  object  is  to  have  them  well 
rooted  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  and  they  will  produce 
more  fibres  and  root  more  quickly  in  a  rather  poor  than  in  a 
rich  compost.  A  sheltered  site  should  be  chosen,  and  if  the 
plants  will  stand  sun  without  fiagging  they  should  not  be 
watered  from  November  until  the  dose  of  March ;  in  fact, 
they  seldom  will  need  a  watering  after  that  given  at  pricking- 
out  time  to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots.  A  dozen  or 
more  may  be  pricked  out  under  each  hand-glass  on  condition 
that  they  be  reduced  to  three,  four,  or  five  in  the  April 
following. 

Square  hand-glasses,  1  foot  6  inches  on  the  side,  10  inches 
in  depth  to  what  may  be  termed  the  eaves  of  the  hand-glass, 
and  with  a  moveable  top,  are  the  description  to  be  preferred ; 
for  when  the  top  is  taken  off  the  bottom  is  left  to  shelter 
the  plants  from  cutting  winds,  though  exposing  them  well 
to  the  air.  With  the  other  kind  of  hand-glasses  the  plants 
aze  often  exposed  to  chilling  draughts,  and  frequently  do 
not  form  anything  likie  a  head  afterwards.  Plants  are  acted 
on  by  draughts  similarly  to  animals.  Sudden  changes  in 
tunperature  give  colds  to  animals ;  and  so  in  plants — sudden 
changes  are  hurtful,  and  if  long  continued  cause  the  death 
of  the  subject. 

Whenever  the  temperature  is  above  32**  Cauliflowers 
diOQld  have  air,  and  when  it  is  above  40°  the  lights  of 
or  the  tops  of  hand-glasses  should  be  taken  off  and 
put  on  again  until  from  frost  or  heavy  rain  the  doing  so 
les  an  imperative  necessity.  Cauliflowers  cannot  ^ve 
too  much  air  or  too  little  water  during  winter,  or  too  much 


of  either  when  growth  is  wanted.  During  severe  frosts  the 
lights  may  remain  dosed,  providing  the  sun  does  not  melt 
the  snow  off  the  glasses  x>r  thaw  the  frosted  leaves  inside. 
Snow  should  never  be  swept  off  the  lights,  for  it  is  the  best 
of  all  protective  coverings ;  and  when  the  lights  are  matted, 
which  they  should  be  in  severe  weather  if  no  snow  falls, 
the  mats  should  not  be  removed  until  the  plants  are 
thoroughly  thawed ;  otherwise,  the  sun  shining  upon  the 
frosted  leaves  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  them  as  warm 
water  has  upon  frosted  g^reens.  Frosted  plants  of  any  kind 
cannot  thaw  too  slowly,  otherwise  the  tisisues  burst.  The 
soil  should  be  frequently  stirred  and  every  possible  means 
taken  to  promote  a  healtiiy  state,  and  then  the  plants  will 
thrive.  They  cannot  flourish  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  nor 
form  sturdy  growth  in  a  dose  frame.    ^ 

Afbei:  March  the  lights  should  be  taken  off  frames  and  the 
tops  of  hand-glasses  removed  every  morning  before  break- 
fast, and  put  on  again  the  last  thing  before  ceasing  work  for 
the  day.  A  little  fresh  soil  should  be  added  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth,  and  by  the  beginning  of  April  they  will 
need  thinning.  Do  this  as  much  as  possible  without  injuring 
the  remaining  plants,  which  must  be  well  watered  and 
earthed  well  up.  Where  there  is  a  number  of  hand-glasses 
half  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  five  plants  in  each,  and  the 
other  half  to  three.  Hand-glasses  with  five  plants  beneath 
them  will  come  into  bearing  sooner  than  those  with  three, 
for  by  limiting  the  supply  of  food  at  command  we  induce 
early  flowering. 

After  the  13th  of  May  the  hand-glasses  may  be  removed 
altogether  if  they  be  wanted  for  other  purposes,  as  ridge 
Cucumbers,  &c, ;  but  a  few  should  be  left  over  the  plants, 
by  which  me^ns  a  succession  is  certain,  and  heads  may  be 
cut  under  them  in  May  sometimes,  but  with  certainty  in 
June.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  earth  must  be 
placed  round  the  stems,  leaving  it  something  like  a  mound 
with  a  flat  top  dished  to  hold  water.  Water  must  be  con- 
stantly given  at  night  in  dry  weather,  or  the  head  will  be 
small  and  as  soft  as  a  puff-ball. 

The  treatment  of  Cauliflowers  in  frames  is  identical  with 
that  of  plants  under  hand-glasses,  except  that  they  are 
planted  out  as  frt>m  a  pricked-out.  bed,  and  every  cottager 
in  the  village  may  receive  his  score  or  two  of  plants. 

In  sowing  in  pans  or  frames  the  seeds  must  be  scattered 
thinly  and  abimdance  of  air  given,  or  blacklegging  (the 
stems  damping-off  near  the  soil),  or  drawn  growths  result. 
Too  much  water  causes  damping,  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  induce  premature  heading.  It  is  scarcdy  pos- 
sible to  have  good-sized  Cauliflowers  from  spring-sown 
plants  before  July,  though  I  have  heard  many  gardeners 
advocate  spring-sowing  in  preference  to  autumn-sowing, 
even  insinuating  that  they  can  obtain  as  good  heads  and  as 
early  from  one  as  from  the  other.  I  have  tried  both  plans, 
and  never  could  grow  anything  worth  calling  a  head  before 
the  middle  of  July  from  a  spring-sowing,  though  I  certainly 
have  had  some  small  heads  open  enough  for  anything  from 
similar  sowings ;  but  they  were  only  fit  for  stews.  Spring- 
sown  plants  make  a  first-rate  succession  to  autumn-sown, 
and  for  that  reason  a  sowing  in  heat  in  spring  is  desirable. 

Passing  over  the  treatment  of  after-crops,  which  has  been 
given  at  an  earlier  stage,  I  will  take  October,  when  the 
plants  from  the  June  sowing  will  have  nice  heads  forming. 
When  these  are  about  half  the  size  they  would  attain  if  left 
growing,  bring  all  the  leaves  together  over  the  heart  and  tie 
them  with  matting  as  for  blanching  Lettuce,  then  with  a 
spade  cut  round  each  plant  at  9  inches  from  the  stem,  not 
leaving  any  uncut  part.  Sixty  plants  will  be  ample  to  serve 
in  this  way,  and  should  no  frost  greater  than  10°  happen  no 
injury  will  result  to  the  heads,  which  will  be  retarded  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  At  the  same  time  select  one 
hundred  plants,  more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the 
establishment,  and  with  a  spade  cut  down  the  depth  of  the 
spade  on  three  sides  of  the  plant,  and  with  the  last  cut  lift 
up  the  plant  and  carry  it  just  as  it  is  to  a  north  border, 
where  a  trench  has  previously  been  opened  to  receive  it. 
In  this  place  put  the  plant,  leaning  it  with  the  head  towards 
the  wall,  and  cover  the  stem  quite  up  to  the  leaves  in 
addition  to  covering  the  roots.  Tread  the  soil  gently  down, 
and  put  the  plants  as  closely  together  as  possible  without 
literally  being  one  upon  the  'other.  The  plants,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  must  not  have  heads  larger  than  one-quarter 
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of  the  size  th^  would  be  when  ftill-grown,  nor  less  than  a 
medimn-sked  Apple.  If  the  gronnd  is  yery  dry  water  may 
be .  given,  bat  not  nrach,  and  no  ifiore  ought  to  be  allowed 
from  the  watering-pot.  The  leaves  will  flag  and  cover  the 
head,  which  is  dc^ed,  and  the  head  will  enlarge  though  the 
leaves  decay,  and  these  must  be  removed  whenever  they  do 
so.  When  frosts  occur  cover  with  clean  straw — litter  will 
do— 4>ut  take  the  covering  off  in  mild  weather  and  increase 
or  decrease  its  thickness  according  to  the  mildness  or  severity 
of  the  weather.  No  frost  that  occurs  in  our  climate  oftener 
than  once  in  half  a  century  will  harm  Cauliflowers  with 
6  inches  of  straw  immediately  over  them,  for  we  have  earth 
heat  and  one  of  the  best  of  all  non-conducting  mediums — 
straw.    By  this  plan  we  can  cut  Cauliflowers  at  Christmas. 

An  open  shed  is  a  l^^tter  place  than  a  north  border  for 
protecting  Cauliflowers.  There  they  are  not  liable  to  rot 
and  are  shielded  from  drenching  rains.  A  few  plants  taken 
up  on  the  approach  of  frost  and  hung  in  a  cellar,  roots  up- 
wwls,  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Of  diseases  and  insists  there  are  three  that  attack  Cauli- 
flcrwers — ^viz..  Shanking  or  Withering  of  the  Stem  in  the  seed- 
bed, Clubroot  incidental  to  all  the  Cabbage  tribe,  and  the 
Cabbage  Caterpillar.  The  flrst  is  promoted  by  sowing  too 
thickly  in  the  seed-bed,  which  prevents  air  and  sun  reaching 
the  neck  of  the  plants.  It  is  seldom  that  shanking  occurs 
in  the  open  ground.  Sowing  more  sparingly  and  giving 
abundance  of  light  and  air  is  a  sure  preventive  of  the  disease. 

Clubroot  is  engendered  by  sowing  Brassicas  on  the  same 
grocmd  too  often  without  change,  and  rarely  shows  itself  in 
uie  Cauliflower  on  newly-tumed-up  ground.  Dipping  the 
rodts  in  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime  at  pricking-out  time  acts 
as  a  preventive.  Any  plant  that  looks  sickly  should  be 
taken  up,  and  if  on  examining  the  root  an  excrescence  is 
found  it  should  be  opened,  and  a  grub  will  be  seen.  If  this 
be  taken  out,  and  'Uie  roots  dipped  in  soot  and  lime  water 
and  replaced  in 'the' soil,  the  pl^t  will  grow. 

Hand-picking  is  the  best  cure  for  the  caterpillar,  and 
giving  a  small  sum  to  children  for  every  butterfly  taken  the 
best  of  all  preventives. 

Soot  will  keep  snails  and  slugs  at  bay,  and  a  liming  now 
and  then  is  a  sure  way  to  free  the  soil  from  insect  pests, 
besides  increasing  its  fertility. — Gbobme  Abbet. 

SoBTS. — ^The  following  are  what  I  would  recommend : — 

Batly  London  (Covent  Garden,  Improved  Early  London, 
London  Particular). — ^A  usefdl  early  kind ;  best  for  August 
and  early  spring-sowings. 

Frogmore  Early  Forcing. — Of  dwarf  and  compact  growth, 
heads  large  and  flne,  flavour  excellent.  Best  for  frames  and 
wintering  in  pots ;  stands  confined  air  better  than  any  other 
Cauliflower. 

Dufarf  Erfwrt  Mantmoth — Dwarf,  about  1  foot  in  height, 
producing  a  large,  close,  compact  head.  White  and  delicate 
eating ;  beet  for  spring-sowings. 

Anake  (Leyden).  —  The  largest  summer  Cauliflower  in 
cultivation. 

Wdleheren. — A  good  old  sort,  difficult  to  procure  true; 
stands  the  winter  well. 

Siadiholder. — ^A  fi«e-growing  variety;  heads  dose,  large, 
and  firm.  Best  for  autumn  use,  and  a  better  variety  than 
the  Walcheren. 

Le  Normand. — Grows  from  1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches  high ; 
heads  medium-sized,  dose,  and  firm.  A  very  excellent 
variety,  standing  drought  well.-:— G.  A. 


VINE   LEAFSTALKS  GANGBENLS^G. 

In  February  last  I  planted  two  houses  of  Vines,  the  roots 
l>eing  in  an  outside  border  composed  of  fresh  turf  from  a 
pasture,  with  one  cartload  of  stable-manure,  and  one  barrow- 
fiil  of  rough  bones  to  eight  loads  of  soil.  I  kept  the  houses 
*noi8t  and  shaded  until  the  middle  of  July  when  the  Vines 
dad  reached  the  top  of  the  house.    I  then  stopx)ed  them, 

omoved  the  shading,  and  gave  more  air.  In  a  few  days  the 
leafstalks  became  soft  necu'the  bud,  the  leaves  hung  down, 

md  soon  afterwards  died.    liamburghs  at  the  coolest  end 

>cgan  first,  but  they  all  are  going  more  or  less.    Pray  what 

re  the  causo'and  cure  ? — Vitis. 

[You  have  given  the  Vines  a  border  rather  too  rich. 
i'^'>y  should  ^v  »  ^«<i  r^  -ihp^e  after  beginning  to  grow. 


Tour  only  remedy  is  to  shade  a  little  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  now,  so  as  to  ovoid  sudden  change.  The  Vine  in 
general  cannot  have  one  ray  of  sunlight  too  mudi.  Se^ 
that  the  border  is  moist  enough,  and  give  plenty  of  air.] 
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FAWSLEY  HALL,  NEAIl  DAVENTEY. 

Ant  place  but  Daventry.  I  cannot  go  there.  Why,  it 
is  five  miles  from  a  railway  station,  and  the  telegraph  wires 
stop  a  quarter  of  a  ttule  short  of  the  town,  because  even  a 
message  per  annum  was  considered  hopeless ! " 

Such  was  a  friend's  response  to  a  proposal  to  visit  this 
Benaventa  of  the  Britons,  and  Isannavaria  of  the  Bomans. 

However,  his  fear  of  banishment  was  overcome;  we 
travelled  by  the  North  Western  Bailway  to  Weedon  Station, 
were  duly  met  by  a  friend's  phsBton,  stayed  some  days  al 
Daventry,  and  when  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  old  town, 
the  last  head-quarters  of  the  king  of  infirm  purpose  before 
he  ruined  his  cause  on  the  not-far-off  field  of  Naseby,  our 
friend  acknowledged  that  "  there  is  something  worth  seek- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  railway  trains  and  telegpraph  wires." 

Letustraoe  what  this  "something"  is  about  Daventry. 
And,  first,  of  Fawsley  Hall. 

There  U  something  in  a  name — and  there  is  something  in 
bearing  such  a  name  as  "  Knightley  of  Fawsley,"  that  must 
deter  from  unworthy  conduct-— something  that  summons  to 
one's  mental  groupings  all  that  belongs  to  and  characterises 
"the  good  old  English  gentleman;"  and  we  rejoiced  when 
told  of  traits  in  the  present  baronet's  character,  Aill-worthy 
of  one  among  whose  ancestors  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Hampden;  and  the  Norman  fbunder  of  whose  fiunily, 
"  Bainald  de  Chenistelei,"  was  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

Fawsley  Hall  is  about  four  miles  from  Daventiy,  and  is 
arrived  at  by  a  road  of  very  varied  beauty  through  the 
village  of  Badby,  and  the  Fawsley  Woods.  We  halted  for 
a  few  minutes  to  search  for  old  inscriptions  in  Badby 
Church,  and  though  we  failed  in  finding  marble  eifigies  of 
cross-legged  knights,  or  even  a  single  brass,  yet  there  was 
one  recent  tabled  which  made  one  take  a  long  breath,  and 
think  how  that  heart  had  suffered  which  recorded  that  "the 
angel  of  the  house "  was  gone,  and  added,  "  May  my  two 
sons  imitate  her  virtues,  and  thus  be  a  blessing  to  their 
father."  We  passed  on  saddened,  if  not  wiser,  and  soon 
were  among  the  Fawsley  Oaks,  beneath  which  there  is  no 
doubt  Hampden,  Pym,  and  other  kindred  spirits  had  held 
council  with  Sir  Bichard  Knightley,  who  then  was  Pawsley's 
lord,  how  best  to  resist  the  Stuart  tyranny. 

But  it  is  with  the  garden  we  have  more  immediately  to 
do.  Our  visit  being  a  very  short  one,  too  short  to  enable  us 
to  enter  into  frdl  particulars  of  the  beauties  and  attractions 
of  this  interesting  place,  we  shall  merely  notice  a  few  of  the 
objects  that  formed  the  greatest  attraction  for  us. 

Having  been  introdu<^  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  gardener,  he 
at  once  conducted  us  to  the  points  which  he  knew  would 
afford  the  greatest  interest,  and  which  brought  out  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  department  under  his  care.  Con- 
ducting us  down  the  west  side  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  along  a  broad  walk  tastefrdly  planted  on  either  side 
with  a  profusion  of  flowei^beds,  we  entered  a  covered  walk 
which  runs  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  communicates  frtnn 
the  kitchen  garden  to  the  Hall.  This  covered  walk  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  place.  Issuing  firom  a  shmb^beiy  and 
plantation  which  separate  the  kitchen  garden  from  the  park, 
the  distance  between  the  shrubbery  and  the  entrance  to  th* 
garden  is  planted  on  either  side  with  a  hedge  of  Hoimbeam* 
which  has  been  trained  over  so  aa  to  form  a  spacicms  arch- 
way of  beautiful  proportions,  and  which  is  kept  in  very  fine 
order.  It  is  not  one  of  those  dense  wild  masses,  with  meroly 
a  passage  cut  through  it,  but  is  of  itself  a  work  of  art,  upon 
which  no  small  amount  of  skill  and  labour  is  bestowed. 
Although  not  more  than  9  inches  or  a  foot  in  thickness,  it  is 
perfectly  close,  and  affords  a  cool  and  agreeable  shade.-  At 
the  end  of  this  walk  is  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen  garden 
through  large  folding-doors,  and  here  it  was  the  beaaldes  of 
the  place  were  exposed  to  our  view. 

Like  a  first-rate  artist,  Mr.  Brewn  knew  well  Itow  to* 
exhibit  his  picture  with  the  most  telling  effect.  *  While  we 
wore  yet  at  the  farther  end  of  the  covered  way,  Mr.  Brown 
hastened  a  little  in  advance  of  xxb^  and  throwing  opan.  tha 
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iLxible  fuIding-dootB  at  one  effort,  there  bunt  npon  ui  vu-k  grown  with  any  degree  of  BOCoesB  against  waHi  in  the  open 

a  Mue  of  floral  beauty  m  quite  arrestea  us,  uid  mode  ub  lu  air;  but  this  deficiency  ia  amply  comp«naated  fi»  in  the 

if  to  recoil  with  the  force  of  the  impreiaion  it  made.    The  great  aucceea  that  Mr.  Brown  attaina  under  gluB.     The 

iccno  Uiat  was  thus  uiposed  was  the  centre  walk  of  the  Borta  that  are  moat  grown  are  the  HoyalOeorge  and  NoblsMft 

btchen  gaixlt'D,  with  rihbon-borders  on  either  aide  of  it  1S3  Peaches,  and  the  Vwlette  mtivo  Nectarine 

yards  long,  ajid  3  yards  wide.    Whether  it  was  the  sudden  In  the  earlj  vinery,  now  nearly  over,  there  were  atill  somp 

uHoct  produced  by  Mr,  Brown'a  clever  overture,  or  tie  in-  good  einmples  of  Block  Hamburgh,     In  one  of  the  yiuenas 

tnnsio  beauty  of  the  arrajigement  itself,  or  both  combined,  there  ie  a  miied  coUoction,  which  we  believe  is  intended 

but  we  wore  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  we  never  before  only  to  be  temporary.      Among  these  are — Trebbiajio,  I^da 

.saw  two  such  ribbon-bonleis.  Downes',  Golden  Hamburgh,  4c.,  but  am  a.  late  sort,  Mr. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  have  pleasure  in  being  Brown  intends  for  the  future  to  rely  on  Lady  Downea',  and 

■Ue  to  record  their  composition.     Commencing  &oin  the.  has  accordingly  phmted  a  whole  house  with  this  valuable 

gnivel  wallt—  v.iriety  exclusively.     The  Vines  ii^  oU  of  the  houses  hWT# 

III  TOW,  Lobalii  apceioB.                 i  tthfiiw,  QaldaaCbiln  Oennium.  been  bat  recently  planted,  and  ace  in  a  stale  of  health* 

■Jai    „    UuieLu- Varidalcd  Oari-  [  Sth    „    L.dy  S.l«aMrieiOBt.iil«ni  viimur                                                                                            — — j 

mom.                               Lilt    „    CounleMntCorkV»rlBB»wd  ^     .i    -c-     x.               ,_■,..■                     »,          ■ 

M    u   Puruie  KiB«  Verbuu.          {                   QaTiniiin.  In  theFig-house,  which,  too,  is  a  uusofluxunuioe,  there 

..1.         ^ ,. ..,. _   ... — ._  it  crop  of  Brown  Turkey,  or,  as  itiasc 


The  some  was  repeated  on  the  other  aide.     The  bordem  called,  Lee's  Perpetual,  and  one  phuit  of  another  rariaty 

were  in  the  veiy  height  of  their  beauty,  and  wiUi  the  ei-  called  Datte.  a  strong,  indeed  too  strong-growing  variety 

feption  of  Comet,  which  was  a  little  too  dwarf  to  be  between  for  house  culture.     It  is,  nevertheless,  a.  good  Sig,  and  is 

Porple  King  and  Qolden  Chaio,  the  whole  was  perfection.  one  of  those  varieties  wo  find  eitensive^  in  the  markets  of 

Itunicdiatoly  behind  these  ribbone  are  rows  of  pyramidal  Anoh,  Toulouse,  and  Montpclie;'.    As  we  get  higher  np  into 

Fean  and  Apples,  some  ol  them  trained  Mt  qutntmUit,  and  Provenc(<,  it  is  not  so  common.      We  £)ubt  very  mnch, 

oow  from  S  to  10  feet  high.     Host  of  them  are  covered  with  however,  if  this  sort,  on  account  of  i\»  «ti«ng  and  tobust 

Iruit,  and  although  thoy  were  remoTed  into  this  position  only  growth,  is  adapted  for  in-door  cultivation, 

two  yean  ago,  they  are  now  peifeotly  rs^estublished,  and  In   the  oentre  of  the  range,  and  standing  out  at  right 

form  a  pretty  feature  buhiad  ttie  riblxau.  im^lea  with  the  wall,  arc  two  apan-roofed  stoves,  both  of 

Having  gone  the  whtJe  length  of  this  broad  walk,   and  which  were  gay  with  flowering  exotics,  among  wtut^  were 

reached  thu  opposite  end.  we  turn  to  the  right  towards  the  large  lianginj^-basketa  of  various  sorts  of  Achimcnee.    At  the 

range  of  houses,     llere,  again,  our  eyes  ware  dazzled,  and  end  of  each,  and  entirely  covering  the  wall,  were  plants  of 

our  Imsath  buted.    Immediately  in  &ont  of  the  houses  is  that  singular  plajit,  Aristolochia  omithocephala,  certainly 

iinothor  broad  walk,  speaking  tirom  memory,  about  10  feet  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  in  cultivation,  grotcaque 

wiile ;  and  on  one  side  of  it  another  ribbon-border,  if  pos-  beyond  all  men«ure.     Imagine  the  head  of  a  vulture,  size 

sible  oven  liner  than  tlie  other  in  effect,  and  certainly  more  and  shape  included,  with  an  enomious  scythe-ahaped  beak 

perfect  in  arrangement,  for  here  there  was  not  a  Saw  to  jar  !>  inches  long,  with  a  great  flapping  bib  or  wattles  under  Ita, 

the  harmony  of  the  whole.     It  is  also  153  yards  long  ^id  chin  6  inches  wide  and  H  deep.     The  head  and  bib  are  of  a 

3  yardis  wide,  and  is  arranged  in  the  following  order : — -  steel  grey  colour,   flnety  netted  tvith  a  mahogany  brown, 

lit  raw,  Ccnii^iiun  tomMiMum.       I    eili  row,  Lw<t   Sila  SculM  Geri-  ^^^  ^^''  ^^  >s  entirely  of  the  latter  colour.     There  is  in 

iDd   .,    LotiBiis  ipcotMn.                 i                    Dinm.  these  houses  a  fine  collection  of  select  Orchids,   many  of 

^    "   ^^^iam^'"^'*'^  °"  \    sth  "    v^S^V^'StaJolSwUm  *''em  very  fine  specimens,  but,  of  course,  at  this  season  out 

«th     „    PiirplgKlniVcrbms.              titi  'I    Ql>dia1ui  kreaohlejcBiu.  '  of  flower. 

iLh    „    CeauutM  ■igcotu.             iMh  „    PcriUk  uukiatuu.  Our  time  being  limited,  we  made  but  a  hasty  run  through 

I  Uih  „    Uollirliocki.  the   Pine-pits,   in  which   are   very  flne  liunriant  plants; 

In  this  border  the  two  moat  attractive  lines  are  the  Cen-  and  having  looked  into  the  Melon  and  Cucumber-bamee, 

tauiea   and   the  Gladiolus,  the  fine  broad  and  solid-silver  we  bode  adieu  to  Fawsley,  regretting  our  visit  wa«  so  hasty, 

U&ct  of  the  former  fuLy  justifying  the  great  ejpectationa  and  reeolring  in  our  own  minds  when  opportunity  offers,  to 

fbnned  of  it  by  Mr.  Beaton  when  first  he  noticed  it  in  these  repeat  a  pleasure  which  afforded  us  eo  much  gratification, 
pages,  and  the  graceful  statelinees  of  the  latter  t'onuing  a 
flne  transition  between  the  dwarf  Oeraniuma  and  the  toll 

Hollyhooks.     At  this  season  the  Perillu  cannot  be  aaid  to  THE    SPANISH   CHESTNUT 

make  any  striking  effect,  aa  it  i»  in  a  moaauro  hidden  be-  ,           i-        «     -d  v'      ■       _,.-  i               .-      '               -     . 

tween  S  GladiXa  and  tie  Hollyhock,  and  iaintended  to  ,  1"  coding  Mr.  Eobson  a  wtide  rcapecUng  our  aneiwit 

oome  in  when  the  GhidioluseB  are  over.  '•"■***  *^*?:  -^  '•'0"B1i''  the  following  remarks  might  not  be 

Nerer  havewe  seen  such  a  stock  of  the  GenUurea  as  we  "naceeptable  fc^soweof  yourreodera.    There  arc  to  be  seen 

did  hero,  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  used  there  'S°V°^l  *"  ".  .,""    T^f   ?'^  ^,^^^^'^':,  >w  Kirubland 

is  no  doubt  it  wiU  prove  a  permanent  material  for  a  third.  ^.«^-**^  ^^'^  ^^'^  V^'               ?""      i  "'*<"«*^1  "^  °i 

fourth,  or  fifth-ww  plant  of  sUvery  character  lar  surpaaaing  ^u'  George  Brooke  Bart  --sevend  much  6ncr  Bpe=^^  "f 

in  efiuot  the  old  Cineraria  maritima.  Sweet    Chestnut   than   those   alluded   to  by  ilr.  Hobson. 

On  the  border  ne.t  the  houses  there  were  beds  of  various  "^^"^  '■""^  growing  by  the  side  of  a  terraoe-walk,  and  though 

foimi  filled  in  the  usual  way;  hut  there  was  a  round  one  some  of  them  were  decaymg  they  were  olfl«*a  of  interest  to 

Oiat  especially  attracted  our  attention  fiUed  with  Mra.  Pol.  iJl  who  saw  them.     I  am  pot  pr^ared  to  state  then:  wact 

tock.«iieof  thoae  beautiful  chromophyU  Geramums.    This  ^"-  ,9"«  ?^  *\^'"  "'"'^1' i  •'^°  ?*^'i'?*  u"^j  t^> 

»•«  tko  fiat  Ume  we  had  ever  seen  it  in  a  mass,  and,  judg-  ^f  {"^^  m  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  I  should  thmk 

i»g  frwn  this  example  at  Fawaley.  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  S**.  5!J,  ■*          "''      ""  ?^",*  ^'  !^'  ""  oreumferenee.  m 

iHriU  for.  a  new  ^d  telling  feature  both  in  beds  and  rib-  the  bottom  wis  very  much  ^^ed. 

»»na.     In  the  same  bed  there  were  a  few  plants  of  Bunaet,  „^°^''  f  %^^^t  ^'^ }.  ^^Zf  4f'?-,^"T'%'"^ 

also  one«f  the  ehromophylls.  but  the  effect  produoed  by  it  Hehningham  HHll,m  Suffolk,  theseatof--Tollemachc,l:s.i. 

in  oomparisou  with  Mrs   Pollock  was  poor  in  the  eitreme.  -^-  ^^■^''='  ^"^^  Oard<^,  Ammgh,  Irrianrf. 

The  range  of  houses  occupies  nearly  the  whole  length  of  

the  giaxlsn.     A  oonsiderabl*  extent  of  them  is  devoted  to  ,            „           i    a         n                            »        ■        -^i 

■  Pa»d»  culture,  that  part  on  the  west  side  of  tho  centre  being  ,„^*''''?  *■''«■— A  Hue  old   Ebn  tree,  26  feet  m   girih  at 

genenlly  foiled,  while  Uiat  at  the  eaatem  extreme  hae  no  *"  '""^  '"'"»  ^""^  ground,  is  stdl  m  vigorous  health  at  tht- 

•rtiflcial  heat,  altough  pipes  are  provided  in  the  erent  of  south-cast  comer  of  Topting  Common.— H.  T. 

pGrneat  Mr.  Brown  on  his  sliilfiU  cultivation.     Theee  treaa  I  see  in  your  Journal  of  last  week  a  paragraph  about  a 

« the  Kalla  are  the  very  pictures  of  health,  vigorous  without  large   Elm   at   Bromyard.      We  hare  in   tius   garden  one 

Wng  gMM,  and  producSBg  a  luxuriant  dark  groeu  foliage,  measuring  25  feet  round  at  1  foot  6  inches  above  the  ground, 

WM  *f  the  leaves  being  from  8  to  9  inches  long,  and  pro-  and  -It)  leot  at  5  feet  above  the  ground.     It  is  perfectly 

IWiiWM tely  broad.     The  climate  of  this  part  of  Nartiuuop-  sonnd,  and  has  stood  whole  in  limb  against  the  heavy  goltt 

WllMii   '»  >uch  that  Puaohes   and   Nectarines  cannot  be  of  IMS-a— H.  P.  B.,  Hortidmry  BKlory,  JTiddermiiMlfr- 
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CULTUHE  OF  DISA  GBANDIFLOEA. 

AccoBDiNo  to  your  request  I  send  70U  tie  following:  par- 
ticulars reapectiii  the  couTae  of  culture  I  have  practiaed 
in  gTOwing  and  Sowering  Disa  grandiflora.  It  is  now  in 
bloom  here,  and  a  moat  henutiftil  flower  it  ie.  It  has  been 
depicted  in  the  pages  of  The  FloiHat  and  Pomologiit  already ; 
but  its  beauty  must  be  seen  to  be  duly  admired. 

The  soil  I  used  was  good  sandy  peat  mixed  with  bits  of 
charcoal,  and  the  pot  was  well  dnuned.  Although  the  plant, 
itia  said,  does  well  standing  in  water,  I  found  ours  flourished 
the  best  when  standing  on  a  pot  placed  in  a  paji  of  water. 
The  experiment  had  its  advantages  in  two  waj's — first,  the 
roots  were  not  in  stagnant  water ;  secondly,  the  pan  being 
kept  fliU  of  water,  prevented  soails  and  other  vermin  from 
reaching  the  plant,  as  it  had  two  narrow  escapes  from 
being  destroyed  previously  to  using  the  pan  of  water.  It 
wao  watered  every  morning  over  the  foliage  with  a  rose 
watering-can,  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  clean  as  well  as  moist 
at  the  roots,  and  shaded  fi-om  the  hot  sun,  as  it  is  evident 
that  Disa  cannot  bear  the  bright  sunlight  shining  upon  it 
without  aufTering  injury. 

It  WM  kept  in  the  front  of  a  late  vinery  with  the  front 
SBshea  open  day  and  night,  and  only  olosed  when  there  was 
any  appearance  of  frost  in  winter  or  strong  winds. 

Although  I  have  not  found  it  aa  easy  to  grow  as  a  Calceo- 
laria, it  may  be  grown,  and  aucceSBfoUy,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  it.— J.  Eastwood,  Gardener  to  E.  Nathan, 
£lg.,  Didtbury  Lodge,  Manchester. 


DISEASED  LIME   TKEES  AT  PEESTON. 

Wb  insert  the  following  letter  frwm  "  A  Lovsa  op 
TrmUi"  complaining  of  the  diaeaaed  condition  of  a  fine 
avenue  at  lesion ;  and  aa  the  aul^ect  ia  one  of  public 
interest,  we  have  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  our  regular 
corroapondenta,  wlioae  remarks  we  append  below.  At  the 
same  time  we  invite  all  others  having  eiperience  in  such 
matters  to  record  it  in  our  pages,  as  we  conceive  that  trees 
in  a  town  are  too  valuable  features  to  be  lost  without  an 
afibrt.  if  by  any  expedient  they  can  be  preserved. 

"  In  Preaton  we  have  a  beaatiful  public  walk  called  Aven- 
ham  Walk,  and  in  it  there  are  two  rowa  of  fine  Lime  trees 
about  160  yeara  old..  Theae  treea  are  ahowing  aymptoms  of 
decay  in  their  upper  branches.  The  walk  up  to  the  trunks 
of  the  treea  is  gravel  which  binds  together  like  cement, 
and,  therefore,  prevents  the  rain  fri^m  percolating  through 
the  soil  to  the  roots.  The  walk  and  road  round  about  are 
alao  drained,  which  will  prevent  the  moiatore  from  rising 
above  tlieae  drains  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  to  these 
two  causes  many  parties  attribute  their  premature  decay. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  place  six  iron  boi^  round  each 
tree  about  G  or  8  feet  from  the  trunk,  and  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other.  These  boxes  to  be  1  foot  square,  2  feet 
deep,  with  perforated  lids,  and  without  bottoms.  The  gravel 
walk  to  incline  towards  the  boxes,  so  that  the  rain  would 
enter  them  and  percolate  tlirough  the  soil  to  the  roots. 
The  boxes  to  be  also  occasionally  filled  with  liquid  manure 
from  the  stable  tanks. 

"  The  above  remedy  ia  suggested  with  the  view  of  keeping 
tlie  walk  as  at  present  gravelled-  up  to  the  trunks.  Now, 
will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  ns  whether  this  remedy 
ia  vcirQi  adopting  ?  if  not,  what  other  means  must  we  take  to 
restore  health  and  vigour  to  these  old  favourites  ?  By  sup- 
,  plying  thia  information  you  will  confer  a  favour  for  which 
thousands  will  be  moat  grateful. — A  Lovkb  of  Trbis." 

[It  ia  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  that  is  of  much 
value  on  a  auly'eot  like  tliis,  without  being  on  the  spot,  and 
ascertaining  more  particulars  than  those  given  by  the  corre- 
spondent whose  letter  is  inserted  above.  So  many  causes 
sometimes  concur  in  producing  disease,  that  we  are  not 
ilways  right  in  attributing  it  to  one  in  particular.  The 
diluted  atmosphere  of  most  towns, 'especially  mannfactur- 
ng  ones,  ia  very  unfavourable  to  the  well-being  of  trees ; 
^aides  which,  it  not  unfrequently  happena  that  their  roots 
4r6  rntbles  jy  mutilated  or  deatroyed  by  one  or  other  of  the 
nany  undeif^und  worka  every  now  and  then  executed  in 
streets  and  public  thoroughfaree — auch  as  making  aewers, 
'  water  and   gaa-pipes,  and  the  many  worka  which 

.  ...r^iri  '■  nr-""«r   "o'  <■>"■  tpM!*-  tooA.   We  once  knew  a 


very  fine  tree  tiiat  had  been  for  many  generations  a  favourite 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  and  it  was  all  but  killed  l^  a 
thoughUess  excavation  for  some  purpose  or  other;  the 
material,  a  good  gravel,  being  carted  away,  and  the  hole  afler- 
wafds  filled  up  witli  some  waste  rubbisb  from  a  manufactory 
of  chemical  substances,  which,  as  the  aeqnel  proved,  contained 
very  poisonous  matter,  and  rained  the  tree.  This,  however, 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  case  with  tboae  at  Fresttin  i 
but  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  long-continued  endurance 
of  on  unhealthy  smoky  atmosphere,  or  some  evil  of  a  like  - 
nature,  may  have  been  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  The  moat  likely  canse  of  all,  however,  ia,  that  the 
trees  are  becoming  diseased  through  old  age.  The  Lime 
tree,  though  to-  aU  appearance  naturalised  with  ns  at  the 
present  day,  is  thought  not  to  be  indigenous,  and,  conse- 

f:iently,  not  so  long-lived  as  some  trees  that  are  natives, 
his  opinion  I  merely  put  forth  as  one  of  the  reasons 
that  may  be  given  for  the  decay  of  the  treea  in  question. 
And  although  there  are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  trees  in  more 
favoured  situations  older  and  still  healthy,  the  disadvantages 
those  at  Preston  suffer  from  are  snfficient  to  account  for 
their  more  early  decay,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  bills 
of  mortality  relating  to  manu&cturing  towns  contrast 
strongly  with  those  of.  a  healthy  rural  district.  Many  other 
reasons  for  the  declining  healUi  of  the  trees  might  be  ad- 
vanced ;  but  aa  they  all  more  or  teas  relate  to  those  given, 
and,  probably,  are  unavoidable  or  incapable  of  remedy,  it  is 
needless  to  follow  them  out  f^irther.  Let  us,  therefore, 
consider  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  a  disaster  that  every 
one  would  be  glad  to  avoid. 

The  ingenioua  anggestion  of  our  correspondent  tor  sup- 
plying moisture  to  the  roots  is  well  worthy  of  attentioa  in 
other  matters  aa  weU  as  in  this,  and  may,  perhaps,  b« 
attended  with  benefit  when  it  ia  carried  out.  But  tlie  Lime 
tree  is  one  that  fiouriahea  better  on  dry  ground  than  wet, 
and  in  more  instances  than  one  we  have  known  trees  tbrivs 
remarkably  well,  though  their  roots  seemed  sealed  up  from 
all  access  of  air  or  water,  by  the  haid-beaten  path  by  which 
they  were  overlaid.  On  the  other  hand,  an  aged  L^ne  tree. 
occupying  a  moderately  moist  situation,  not  by  any  means 
a  stagnant  wet  one,  is  falling  fast  into  the  condition  yon 
mention:  all  the  upper  limba  are  dead,  and  the  living  portion 
of  the  tree  has  been  yearly  diminishing,  until  it  now  oouaisti 
of  only  a  few  subordinate  branches  at  the  place  where  the 
main  limbs  broke  from  the  bole.  .TJiia  tree  has  been  in 
a  state  of  decay  for  many  years,  and  most  likely  in  two 
or  three  years  it  will  succumb.  Now,  there  are  none  of 
the  evils  spoken  of  above  aFFecting  thia  tree ; — it  is  near 
enough  water  to  obtain  all  the  moisture  it  requires,  and,  the 
surface  being  grass,  it  receives  all  the  rain  that  falla  from 
the  heavens.  One  agent  alone,  doubtless,  operates  in  both 
cases :— Old  age  or  infirmity  will  alike  tell  in  all.  That  aome 
races  are  destined  to  outlive  their  neighboort  is  nudaniable, 
but  that  a  time  is  set  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  otheia  ii 
also  apparent. 

To  w^rd  ofT  the  effects  of  old  age  retires  mote  skill  than 
perhaps  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  neaton  trees,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  disease  has  set  in ;  and  it  ia  onlikdjr  tliat  the 
authorities  of  the  town  would  like  the  walk  bnAen  np  fin 
the  purpose  of  renovating  the  roots,  by  placing  theon  in 
l^sh  sou,  so  as  to  add  some  additional  vigour  to  the  par- 
tially decayed  trees.  Individual  apeoimeTU  kk  oocbsioii- 
ally  benefited  by  as  much  of  the  old  earth  as  can  oon- 
veniently  be  moved  being  taken  from  off  the  roots,  and  re- 
placed with  fr«sh  good  sod.    The  stimulus  thus  afforded  is 


at  Preston,  would  be  to  t^  and  fbed  them 

at  the  extremity  of  Uieir  roots  on  the  outsides  of  th«  two 
rows  forming  the  avenue.  This  is  on  Hie  supposition  thtt 
the  opening  between  the  rows  forms  tlie  walk  or  promenade,  • 
and  the  outer  side  is  more  accessible.  If  this  should  be  the 
case,  the  removal  of  part  of  the  boU,  and  replacing  it  hj 
freeh.  will  be  attonded  with  advantage.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  hard  roada  bound  the  treea  on  aU  sides,  extending  m 
fax  as  the  roots  are  likely  to  travel,  watering  aa  auegeatad 
might  be  adopted,  although  we  have  not  mnolt  fiuUi  in  Iti 
efficacy ;  but  it  can  do  no  harm  witli  old  trafle,  and  tnl^lt 
do  good  to  young  ones.  If  the  ground  is  vetf  diT,-*Bd  wdl 
drained  natuifelly  as  well  as  artiflcially,  than  I  ahonU  mj. 


IS,  IMS.  ] 
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Bf  aU  means  adopt  the  plan  suggested,  and  if  possible  add 
mate  water  than  merely  &lls  by  rain  for  a  few  times ;  but  do 
not  apply  manure  water  too  liberally,  as  when  this  fluid  is 
not  hmq  up  by  the  plant  it  is  intended  for,  it  sours  the 
grcmndj  rendering  it  unfit  for  healthy  vegetation.  A  little 
witii  the  water  in  the  growing  season  will  be  of  benefit. 
Trees  in  large  towns  si^er  fix>m  many  causes,  as  well  as 
from  dxyness  at  the  roots,  and  in  some  instances  they 
ftre  sadly  abused,  becoming,  as  it  were,  receptacles  for 
miisaiices,  which,  though  Siey  endure  for  a  time,  they 
erentnally  suffer  from. 

That  Lime  trees  are  of  quick  growth  and  very  accom- 
modating as  to  position  cannot  be  questioned ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  still  liable  to  the  diseases  incident  to 
all  Tegetable  as  well  as  animal  life ;  and  we  fear  no  treat- 
ment that  is  at  all  expedient  to  adopt  will  prevent  this 
enturely  in  the  case  of  the  trees  in  question.  We  are  un- 
willing to  believe  the  want  of  water  to  be  the  main  cause, 
as  the  trees  must  receive  on  their  foliage  all  that  falls  in  a 
aatnral  way.  Is  the  gravel  forming  the  walk  of  a  pernicious 
kind— oontaining  some  virulent  poison  fatal  alike  to  vegeta- 
tion as  well  as  animal  life,  as  we  know  some  sands  to  be 
that  are  obtained  in  miniiig  in  the  west  of  England  ?  In 
this  case  it  would  be  difficiUt  to  suggest  a  remedy ;  and  as 
it  is,  we  fear  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  effect  one.  The 
plan  advised  by  "A  Loveb  of  Tbkss"  might,  however,  be 
tried  on  a  few  of  the  trees,  and  if  found  te  answer  might  be 
extended,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm,  and  may  do 
good.  Assuming  the  roots  to  be  only,  accessible  by  such 
means,  it  is  certainly  worth  trying ;  or  a  more  homely  way  may 
be  adopted  as  a  temporary  trial,  which  is  making  a  number 
of  holes  over  the  ground  with  a  crowbar,  sufficiently  deep  te 
reach  the  soil  or  nearly  so.  These  holes  might  be  frequently 
filled  with  water  for  a  few  days  until  the  ground  be  pretty 
weU  wetted,  and  they  might  be  fiUed-up  with  but  little 
iajniy  to  the  walk.  If  t^  were  done  twice  during  the 
gxowing  season  it  would  serve  the  whole  year ;  and  if  con- 
tinued nrom  year  te  year  a  partial  recovery  might  take  place 
if  the  cause  is  want  of  moisture.  I  fear,  however,  that  age 
and  infirmity  have  something  te  do  with  the  evil,  aiid  if  so, 
all  severe  measures  ought  te  be  avoided.  In  the  meantime 
■ee  if  one  side  of  the  troe  is  not  available  te  work  upon,  and 
i^yply  the  remedies  Recommended  above.  If  not,  then  try 
water;  at  the  same  time  examine  the  various  things  sur- 
rounding the  trees,  and  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
nuisances,  and  the  leakage  of  gas-pipes ;  and  perhaps  the 
public  promenade  may  be  retained  without  being  much  ! 
nirther  impaired  for  some  years.  Let  us  know  how  it  fares  ' 
with  these  important  ornaments  te  one  of  the  fairest  tewns 
in  Lancashire.— J.  B.] 


drawing  forth  favourable  commente.     This  Fig  averages 
from  5  te  6  ozs.  when  well  grown. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  te  me  that  if  this  Fig  were 
better  known  and  more  extensively  cultivated  it  would 
become  a  general  favourite,  and  find  ite  way  te  the  London 
Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and  probably  displace  some  of 
the  comparatively  humble  specimens  I  h&re  frequently  seen 
taking  prizes  there. 

Of  late  years  almost  every  other  kind  of  fruit  has  caught 
the  impulse  of  the  age,  and  been  rapidly  improved;  but 
somehow  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  Fig.  Many 
think  that  instead  of  progressing  it  has  been  retrogressing. 
On  account  of  Figs  not  being  fashionable,  some  of  the  finer 
sorts  formerly  in  cultivation  have  either  altogether  dis- 
appeared, or  are  only  te  be  found  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

As  little  has  been  done  for  the  last  half-century  in  raising 
new  varieties  fh>m  seed,  surely  a  fine  field  is  now  open  for 
some  one  te  devote  attention  te  the  improvement  of  Figs  by 
hybridising.  Owing  te  the  formation  of  the  fruit  no  doubt  ^ 
this  is  a  difficult  process,  much  skill  and  care  being  requisite  * 
on  the  part  of  the  operater.  A  taste,  by  many  considered  a 
very  refined  one,  for  this  most  wholesome  of  fruits  is  now 
springing  up  in  all  directions,  which  is  causing  more  atten- 
tion to  be  bestowed  not  only  on  its  cultivation,  but  also  on 
the  selection  of  sorts,  to  be  followed  indue  course  by  im- 
provements on  existing  varieties. — ^Abchibald  Fowlbb. 


THE  CASTLE  KENNEDY  FIG. 

UiTDSB  this  heading  in  Thx  Joubnal  of  Hobticultubb 
of  the  4th  inst.  "  A  Constant  Bkadbb  ''  makes  some  remarks 
about  the  Fig  known  in  this  locality  as  the  Castle  Kennedy 
Fig,  which  he  says  he  has  eaten,  and  does  not  remember 
tasting  any  of  better  fiavour,  and  expresses  surprise  that 
the  Fniit  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  did 
not  report  more  favourably  of  it. 

"  A  Constant  Bbadkb  "  also  suggeste  that  I  should  show 
it  on  some  ftiture  occasion  in  larger  numbers.  This  I  will  be 
glad  te  do,  the  more  so  as  I  thmk  it  is  a  different  Fig  from 
ttie  one  the  members  of  the  Fruit  Committee  somewhat 
doubtingly  suppose  it  te  be.  In  their  report  they  say,  "  It 
appears  te  be  the  Large  White  Genoa."  I  do  not  here  wish 
to  be  understood  as  finding  £Eiult  with  the  Fruit  Committee's 
decision,  for  every  one  acquainted  with  frxiit  knows  how 
unlike  some  varieties  become  when  g^wn  in  different  soils 
•ad  widely  varied  circumstances. 

I  puroose  growing  the  Castle  Kennedy  Fig  and  the  large 
White  Genoa  in  the  same  house  next  year;  and  if  I  can 
obtain  frnit  ripe  on  both  at  the  same  time,  I  will  show  them 
together,  when  the  Fruit  Committee  will  have  an  oppor- 
tvi^tgf  of  testing  their  respective  merits,  if  different,  and 
Icofing  whether  they  are  tha  same  or  distinct  varieties. 

Bne  we  srow  Fiffs  pretty  extensively,  but  no  variety  ia 
at  aeoeptable  at  table  as  this  one ;  its  fine  flavour,  large  j 
4p^  MM  ahowy  appearance  always  arreating  attention*  and  I 


NOTES  ON  GAEDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 

No.  2. — Farnham  Castle. 

It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  former  occupants  of  the  lordly 
see  of  Winchester,  that  when  he  died  his  successor  sued 
his  executers  for  dilapidations  on  account  of  his  having 
thrown  down  part  of  the  old  castle  in  order  te  fill  up  the 
moat.  We  are  fallen,  however,  in  different  times  now. 
Under  the  liberal  generosity,  refined  taste,  and  admirable 
management  of  its  present  occupant  the  grounds  of  Farn- 
ham Castle  are  in  so  beautiful  a  state  of  preservation,  that 
never  in  the  proudest  days  of  this  great  see,  when  belted 
knights  and  armed  retainers  filled  ite  halls,  could  it,  te 
those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  softening  effecte  of  our 
holy  religion,  have  ever  appeared  so  well  worthy  of  admira- 
tion as  in  these  more  peaceful  times  when,  its  moat  filled 
in,  planted  and  decorated,  its  very  keep  displaying  the  skill 
of  modem  horticulture,  one  can  dream  over  its  past  history, 
and  think  how  strangely  different  were  the  scenes  in  olden 
times  enacted  beneath  its  walls. 

The  position  of  the  Castle  reminds  one  more  of  that  of 
Arundel  than  of  any  other  I  at  the  present  moment  recol- 
lect. Situated  like  it  on  a  gentle  eminence  commanding 
the  town,  which  seems  to  lie  nestled  beneath  its  walls  for 
protection,  it  is  the  very  ideal  of  an  old  feudal  castle.  Sur- 
rounded by  what  was  an  extensive  moat,  and  closed  in  by ' 
some  noble  Cedars,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  plea- 
sure ground  cannot  be  very  extensive :  while  immediately 
beyond  the  moat)  and  separated  from  it  by  a  goodly  wall,  is 
the  noble  park  with  ite  magnificent  timber  and  lovely  walks, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Bishop  thrown  open  te  the  public ; 
but  although  not  extensive,  it  has  been  made  the  most  of. 
When  the  present  Bishop  came  te  the  see  this  moat  was 
partly  choked  up  with  rubbish,  and  partly  a  kitehen  garden. 
All  remnante  of  both  have  disappeared.  The  portion  of  the 
keep  has  been  restered ;  the  moat  has  been  laid  down  with 
a  lovely  sward ;  greenhouses  have  been  built  in  the  upper 
portion  of  it,  and  everything  is  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

Taking,  as  is  my  wont,  an  early  stroll  before  breakfast, 
I  reached  the  tep  of  the  square  keep.  Imagine  my  stirprise 
te  find  it  all  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  geometric  garden,  sunk 
about  3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  walL  All  around  the 
sides  Boses  clustered  in  rich  profusion ;  while  in  the  centre 
most  of  our  gay  bedding  plants  were  (notwithstanding  the 
dryness  of  the  season,  which  must  tell  upon  such  a  sitiiation 
especially),  flourishing  admirably.  In  the  centre  was  a 
high  stand,  around  which  was  Saponaria  calabrica ;  and  the 
remaining  beds  were  arranged  in  circles  round  the  centre, 
although  of  various  sh^es.  Purple  King  Verbena  (as  yet 
unapproached  for  this  purpose).  Lobelias,  Cupheas,  purple 
Dahlias,  Ageratum,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Christine  and  Trent- 
ham  Boee  Geraniums,  Gasanias,  yellow  Calceolarias,  and 
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various  other  bedding  plants  were  used  and  capitally  com- 
bined;  but  at  the  same  time,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
bedding-out  this  season^  especially  at  Linton  Park  under 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  Bobson,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  greater  effect  can  be  produced  by  fewer  things  and 
with  more  decided  colouring.  But  of  this  more  at  some 
other  time. 

Thebeauty  of  this  Castle  parterre  did  not,  however,  prevent 
one  from  ei\joying  the  splendid  prospect  that  meets  one's 
eye  horn  the  summit  of  the  keep.  In  the  foreground  was 
the  clean  and  well-ordered  town  of  Famham,  and  around 
it  those  beautiful  Hop  grounds  for  which  it  is  especially 
famous ;  while  far  away  the  e^e  rested  on  the  hills  of  Surrey 
and  the  downs  of  Sussex,  affording  one  of  those  rich  and 
beautiful  scenes  for  which  the  South  of  England  is  so. 
fiunous;  and  in  the  still  eaxly  morning,  with  the  bright 
sunlight  of  this  most  lovely  summer,  the  view  was  especially 
enchanting. 

*  Opposite  the  drawing-room  window  is  a  geometric  grass 
garden,  composed  entirely  of  Pelargoniums,  and  it  ib  remark- 
able how  many  tints  from  both  foliage  and  flowers  can  be 
obtained  in  this  class  alone.  The  grass  itself  is  beautifully 
kept,  and  mown  with  the  scythe.  The  Bishop's  reply  on 
its  being  remarked*to  him  that  he  did  not  use  a  lawn-mower 
was  eminently  characteristic.  "The  men  like  the  scythe 
better."  It  was  no  question  of  comparative  merit,  but  their 
likings.  Amongst  the  gold-leaved  varieties,  Mrs.  Milford, 
which  was  raised  here,  is  largely  used.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  present  season  is  unfavoui*able  for  the  growth 
of  such  varieties,  but  I  have  noticed  that  not  only  it,  but 
Golden  Fleece,  Cloth  of  Gold,  &c.,  have  done  badly,  the 
lower  leaves  scorching  up,  and  the  plants  making  but  little 
progress.  Christine,  B\|ou,  Golden  Chain,  and  other  well- 
known  varieties  make  up  the  various 'Shades  required. 

The  greenhouse,  stove,  Pine-pits,  &c.,  ai^e  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  moat,  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  Castle, 
and,  as  might  well  b^  ima^ned,  from  the  Bishop's  well- 
known  taste  for  and  love  of  Orchids,  are  filled  with  rare  and 
choice  species.  One  house,  which  was  full  of  flowering  plants 
of  various  kinds,  might  well  be  called  the  Fuchsia-house. 
The  rafters  were  covered  with  fine  plants  of  this  very 
gracefril  flower,  a^d  instead  of  their  being  allowed  to  ramble 
over  the  whole  of  the  roof,  they  were  confined  to  the  rafters 
alone;  thus  forming  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  and  bloom. 
iSichsias  of  the  best  and  newest  kinds,  florists' varieties,  white- 
coroUaed  and  double,  were  intermingled  with  well-grown 
plants  of  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  Amaranths,  &c. 
Among  the  Gesneras  I  noticed  one,  sent  out,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Bull — ^refulgens,  very  beautiful,  better  than  cinnabarina, 
and  an  admirable  plant  for  table  decoration,  the  play  of 
light  on  the  briUiiant  crimson  hairs,  which  so  thickly  stud 
the  plant,  making  it  an  object  of  great  interest.  I  think 
that  oftentimes  a  great  mistake  is  made  in  selecting  plants 
for  this  purpose ;  the  object  ought  to  be  to  select  such  as 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white  tablecloth.  Thus 
variegated  leaves  or  light-coloured  flowers  will  not  do. 
Sudi  plants  as  this  or  Coleus  Vershaffelti,  or  the  graceful 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  are  the  most  suitable. 

Nothing  could  be  in  finer  health  than  the  Orchids,  and,  of 
course,  a&  the  varieties  and  species  worth  growing  were 
here.  But  I  could  evidently  see  that  the  greatest  interest 
was  felt,  and  naturally  too,  in  some  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Bishop  by  Mr.  Tupper,  of  Albury,  who  received  them 
from  Bio  Janeiro,  and  amongst  them  were  apparently  some 
hitherto  unknown  species.  Can  we  wonder  that  in  looking  on 
the  growing  masses  of  Oncidiums,  Zygopetalums,  and  Max- 
illarias,  something  more  than  mere  curiosity  should  be  felt 
as  to  what  they  might  prove  to  be  ?  Amongst  other  things  I 
particularly  noticed  were  Grobya  Amherstiee  and  the  curious 
Femandezia  lunifera,  and,  for  those  who  delight  in  hanging- 
baskets,  what  was  to  me  quite  a  novelty — it  may  be  wefi- 
known  to  others,  although  the  intelligent  gardener,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  evidently  thought  not.  It  is  called  Coccocypselum 
discolor,  in  growth  not  unlike  a  Tradescantia,  but  bearing 
a  number  of  bright  ultramarine  blue  berries  which  continue 
a  lonff  time  upon  the  plant.  The  Globe  Amaranth  was  also 
mentioned  as  a  desirable  basket  flower. 

The  Pines  were  in  excellent  order,  both  fhiiting  and  suc- 
ceision,  the  n^<)ater  portion  of  them  being,  an  I  generally 
find,  Qii'»'»j       ^ith  o^^v^fmaXLj  a  Cayen***^, 


I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  viaiting  the  kitchen  gazdelu 
which  is  about  a  ndle  distant  firom  the  Castle,  but  X  niaive  no 
doubt  it  corresponded  with  the  excellent  management  of  the 
flower  garden.  I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  convey  a 
more  accurate  notion  of  tiie  very  beautifVil  and  nnlariie 
character  of  this  episcopal  residence,  whose  weU-tenckd 
garden  and  carefully  ordered  grounds  are,  I  believe,  a  oortect 
type  of  the  care  and  order  that  reig^  over  that  more  ex- 
tended and  more  important  garden,  over  which  fbr  five  and 
thirty  years  Bishop  Sumner  has  presided,  a  true  chief  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  Christ. — D.,  Deal, 


AMABAJ^THUS    MELANCHOLICUS— MIMULUS 
CUPBEUS— GOLDEN-LEAVED   GEBANIUM, 

1.  Can  AmaranthuB  melancholicus  be  preaerred  for  next 
year  by  being  taken  up  and  kept  over  the  winter  m  the 
greenhouse  ?  If  so,  Btty  the  plants  be  put  thickly  in  the 
pots  ?  and  should  th^  be  kept  dry  or  moist  ? 

2.  Himulus  cupreus,  after  makine  abriDiant  bed  fbr  about 
three  weeks,  is  now  with  me  out  of  bloom.  I  understood  tfast 
it  kept  the  whole  season.  If  I  were  to  cut  off  the  seed^pods, 
and  manure  it  with  tank  water,  would  it  blow  again  f 

3. 1  send  leaves  of  two  kinds  of  golden-leaved  Geraniums, 
as  you  desired  some  little  time  ago.  The  kind  marked 
No.  1  is  what  I  received  two  years  ago  from  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Crewkeme,  as  Golden  Chain,  and  some  experienced  gaideneiB 
in  the  neighbourhood  say  it  is  true  to  name,  while  otiiefs 
say  it  is  not,  and  that  the  variety  marked  No.  2  in  the  true 
Golden  Chain.  Which  are  correct?  And  if  No.  1  is  not 
Golden  Chain,  what  sort  is  it?  It  is  not  Golden  Fleece 
surely,  as  that  latter  has  a  leaf  very  like  Tom  Thumb  !b 
shape,  and  with  only  the  least  little  speck  of  green  in  the 
centre  of  the  leaf.  Beine  d'Or,  which  I  obtained  this  year, 
is  a  most  worthless  variety.  It  has  only  the  najrowett 
thread  of  yellow  edging.  I  should  add  that  No.  I  and  No.  9 
have  exactly  the  same  kind  of  flower,  but  quite  distinet 
habits  of  growth.  The  accounts  given  by  different  nnnezy^ 
men  of  Gblden  Fleece  and  Cloth  of  Gold  are  most  conflieting. 
Many  of  them  state  that  Cloth  of  Gold  has  a  deep  crixaacn 
blossom.  What  I  have  as  Cloth  of  Gold  has  a  deep  scariet 
blossom.    Golden  Fleece  has  not  yet  blown  with  me.---Q.  Q» 

[1.  We  do  not  think'  you  will  succeed  in  keeping  plauta 
now  in  the  ground  of  .Ajnaranthus  melancholicus  over  the 
winter  by  tiding  them  up  and  keeping  them  in  a  commeii 
greenhouse.  Though  we  nave  not  tried  it,  we  presume  yon 
would  require  a  house  between  a  hot  stove  and  a  cool  green- 
house— that  is,  a  temperature  averaging  from  60*  to  ^(f, 
and  the  plants  to  be  kept  airy  and  not  too  wet,  to  prevent 
damping-off.  The  trouble  and  risk,  in  our  opinion,  would 
be  too  great  to  be  advisable,  more  especially  as  by  sowing 
seed  in  a  hotbed  in  February  or  March  the  plants  may  be 
grown  to  a  good  size  before  planting-out  time.  We  have  not 
succeeded  to  our  mind  with  it,  but  the  colour  is  much  ridier 
out  of  doors,  and  so  soft  and  pleasing,  that  we  mean  to  tr^ 
it  more  largely  next  year;  but  we  wm  grow  the  plants  to  a 
good  size,  and  not  turn-out  until  some  time  in  June  when 
the  ground  is  warm. 

2.  Like  most  MininluPOfl,  ciipieus  delights  in  moistoze. 
If  you  had  thinned  the  beds  ana  removed  the  seed-pods  the 
plants  would  have  continued  to  flower.  By  vonr  propoaed 
plan  we  expect  you  will  have  a  fine  autumn  dosplay. 

3.  Though  you  had  packed  them  nicely,  yet,  ttufoiita- 
nately,  the  leaver  of  Nos.  1  and  2  Geraniums  were  mixed, 
but  they  arc  easily  separated.  The  two  leavea  with  the 
deep  irregular  yellow  margin  are  exactly  the  same  as  anttR 
leaves  of  our  Golden  Chain,  which  we  have  grown  ever  ainee 
it  was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Beaton.  The  other  nitSi 
the  thin  edging  of  yellow— but  for  your  statement  that  Uie 
habits  are  different-— we  would  also  pronounce  to  be  Goldsn 
Chain,  as  we  could  easily  pick  leaves  from  the  true  Golden 
Chain  closely  resembUng  it,  though  that  with  the  deeper 
yellow  is  the  better  type  of  the  two.  We  also  grew  a  Taiiet^ 
closely  resembling  the  kind  with  the  thin  yellow  ec^, 
called  Golden  Edge,  much  more  robust  in  habit  than  Golmn 
Chain,  and  another  sort  caJled  Golden  Circle,  of  medium 
strength  between  Golden  Edge  and  Golden  Chain;  but  none 
worth  keeping,  except  for  mere  variety.  But  for  the  dif* 
ference  of  nabit  of  which  you  speak,  from  the  leaves  aloiM^ 
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we  thioold  say  you  had  two  yarieties  of  Golden  Chain — ^that 
wMh  Uie  broad  yellow  edging  b^ng  in  onr  opinion  the  better. 
J»  to  tihe  yellow  No.  3,  we  are  not  enre  m>m  a  mere  leaf 
whfti  H  ia,  but  from  a  little  bed  of  Ctoklen  Chain  we  picked 
ttne  leares  as  like  No.  3  as  poeaible*  and  from  a  small  bed 
of  Cloth  of  €k>ld  we  conld  hare  picked  a  dozen  more  like  it 
itfB.  We  think  the  yellow  tbige  without  relief  is  no  ad- 
Wtage,  just  as  a  pure  white  Geranium  leaf  throws  a  sickly 
«ut  ef  thought  over  us.  Tour  doth  of  Gold  and  Gk>lden 
flaeoe  are  both  right.  For  oursehree  we  F^^^r  the  Golden 
Chain  and  Cloth  of  Gold  to  all  others.  We  have  not  yet 
handled  Mrs.  Lennox — ^that  is  said  to  beat  them  alL  It  is 
hoped  it  will  not  be  the  miffy  tAog  that  Sunset  is  said  to 
be.  We  think  the  diiferent  accounts  of  the  colour  of  the 
-flower  of  Cloth  of  Gold  are  quite  reconcileable.  People  do 
not  see  these  matters  alike.  We  have  heard  ladies  say  re- 
flpeeting  it,  "What  a  lovely  rich  crimson !"  Like  yourself. 
We  consider  it  a  dark  scariet.  What  would  you  think  of 
the  &ct  of  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  our  neighbourhood 
having  no  perception  of  colours  whatever,  only  that  by  a 
«reat  effort  he  can  make  a  difference  between  jet  black  and 
brilliant  scarlet ;  and  yet  he  has  a  great  pleasure  in  visiting 
fkmv  gardens,  having,  we  are  told,  a  fine  eye  for  form,  and 
oatline,  though  none  for  colour  P  We  must  not,  therefore, 
expect  all  persons  to  see  ooloar  exactly  alike. — ^B.  F.] 


SULPHUR  AND  THE  LADYBIRD  AS  AGENTS 
IN  THE  CLTLTIYATION  OF  HOPS. 

As  a  communication  in  a  late  Number  of  this  Journal, 
calling  attention  to  the  use  of  sulphur  as  an  antidote  to 
mildew,  may  have  led  some  parties  to  suppose  that  this 
UMfiil  article  to  the  gardening  community  may  not  yet  have 
fettnd  its  way  into  the  Hop  gardens,  whens  mildew  in  one 
f&rm  or  other  is  attended  with  such  serious  results,  I  am 
induced  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject — cer- 
tainly not  with  a  view  to  put  forth  any  new  doctrine  on  the 
matter,  but  simply  to  inform  such  as  the  worthy  writer  of 
the  article  in  question*  what  has  really  been  done  in  the 
wmy  of  counteracting  the  baneful  effects  of  mildew  in  the 
Hop  garden,  and  the  various  ideas  generally  entertained  on 
the  subject  by  those  whose  extensive  pi'octical  knowledge 
entitles  them  to  be  regarded  as  authorities. 

Gardeners  as  well  as  Hop-erowers  are  alike  interested  in 
the  efficacy  of  sulphur  when  it  is  applied  for  the  destruction 
of  mildew :  therefore  they  will  not  be  the  less  interested  on 
f^^iwg  this  useful  article  used  in  such  an  extensive  way  as 
tliej  have  but  little  idea  of  in  their  more  limited  cultivation. 
One  thinj^,  however,  fiH,  I  believe,  bo  generally  admitted — 
that  to  the  ganlening  world  we  are  indebted  for  the  lirst 
f^ppli/ytfinn  of  this  remedy  as  a  destroyer  of  insect  life  of  a 
oortain  doss,  and  of  vegetable  life  of  another ;  and  although 
tha  last  few  years  have  furnished  us  with  various  mix- 
tnzes,  adapted,  more  or  less  successfully,  for  the  purposes 
that  sulphur  and  tobacco  were  put  to  before,  as  well  as  for 
destroying  a  class  of  insects  for  which  these  two  usef\il  garden 
helps  were  ineffectual,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  utility 
^  sulphur  as  an  agent  in  assisting  good  cultivation  ever 
■tood  higher  in  pubUc  estimation  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  imlikely  that  its  consumption  for  that 
purpose  during  the  present  season  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  any  preceding  one ;  and  that  it  may  be  still  more 
extensively  used  is  not  imlikely,  from  the  still  increasing 
good  <n>inion  entertained  of  its  utility — not  that  it  is  an 
u&Uible  cure,  but  that  it  is  an  important  help  is  very 
generally,  if  not  universally,  admitted. 

The  precise  time  when  sulphur  was  first  used  as  an  anti- 
dote to  "the  mould"  in  Hops,  as  tho  mildew  is  locally 
tenned,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  was  in 
teiy  general  repute  about  twelve  years  ago  for  that  purpose. 
Unfortunately,  soon  after  that  time  a  rcpoi't  reached  the 
Hop-growers  that  buyers  of  Hops  objected  to  its  use,  and 
that  Hops  from  which  a  warrant  could  not  be  had  that  no 
sulphur  ha^l  boon  used  in  their  cultivation  could  not  Ik? 
leoeived  in  tlie  market.  This  imperious  edict  restricted  its 
Ve^  excepting  amongst  those  sufficiently  wealthy  to  brave 
the  effects  arising  from  it;  wliile,  perhaj^s,  some  used  it 
ttknown  to  the  great  Hop-monopolists  of  the  Borough,  who 


sought  to  confine  them  to  the  old  channels  of  working.  At 
the  same  time  scientifio  men  came  fbrward  to  piove  ike 
absurdity  of  believing  that  sulphur  used  in  the  eacly  staffea 
of  a  plant's  existence  i^jmed  it  for  the  purposes  £bv  whK^ 
it  was  wanted  in  a  more  advanced  state ;  tmt  somehow;  in 
their  seal  to  assist  the  Hop-grower  these  men  of  scianae 
went  a  step  too  far,  and  assailed  the  un&iling  effloaoy  of 
sulphur  as  a  cure  for  the  mildew  in  all  cases.  Tins  having 
been  fbund  not  to  be  the  case  the  remedy  fell  into  some 
disrepute,  until  it  has  during  the  last  few  years  again  been 
brought  forward,  and  its  utility  as  a  preventive  in  many, 
but  not  in  all,  cases  may  be  now  generally  acknowledged. 
At  the  same  time  the  mode  of  using  sulphur  has  received 
due  attention,  and  machinery  suitable  for  applying  it  has 
been  extensively  sought  after,  and  improvements  effiocted 
to  an  extent  which  in  the  best-constructed  apparatus  leave 
as  littie  to  be  wished  for  as  there  is  in  the  best-constmeted 
mowing  machine. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  sulphur  on  the  leaf  of  tiie 
plant  having  been  proved  to  be  only  a  myth,  and  the  edict 
forbidding  its  use  either  withdrawn  or  no  longer  acted  upon, 
while  the  application  of  it  at  a  late  period  ef  the  Hop-gpM>w- 
ing  season  is  so  easily  detected,  sulphuring  now  may  be 
said  to  be  confined  to  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and 
rarely  the  first  week  of  August  in  very  late  places. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  all  the  minutin  of 
the  Hop-sulphuring  question ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  machinery 
for  dusting  the  pmnts  with  powdered  sulphur  has  under- 
gone many  improvements.  Some  years  ago  it  was  admin- 
istered mixed  with  water ;  when  a  sort  of  syringe,  which 
eventually  grew  into  the  proportions  of  a  moderate-sised 
fire-engine,  was  used.  More  recently  sulphur  has  been  i^ 
plied  in  a  dry  state  by  the  aid  of  fan-blowers,  something 
in  the  way  of  a  corn-winnowing  machine.  This  contrivance 
is  drawn  forward  by  a  horse^  the  sulphur  being  blown 
upwards  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  plant  as  it  passes 
along.  That  much  of  the  sulphur  fiuls  on  the  ground 
cannot  be  avoided;  but  its  virtues  in  counteractiDg  the 
evils  of  "  mould,"  or  mildew,  are  so  generally  acknowledged 
as  to  induce  almost  all  who  have  the  means  to  adopt  the 
remedy  if  the  disease  makes  its  appearance. 

Some  little  circumspection  is  required  in  the  application ; 
and  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  remedy 
for  a  Hop  complaint  mentioned  by  Mr.  M^jor,  page  53 — ^the 
"  ladybird  "  as  he  calls  it,  or  what  is  more  gener^y  known 
here  as  the  "  fiy  golding,"  an  insect  encased  in  a  sort  of 
red  jacket,  which  Nature  has  kindly  sent  to  prey  upon  the 
aphis  or  "  Hop  fly,"  which,  if  unchecked,  is  an  enemy  not 
less  fatal  to  the  Hop  crop  than  the  mildew. 

Now,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  mildew  follows 
an  attack  of  tho  aphis,  and  as  sulphur  has  been  proved  to 
be  hurtful  and  often  fatal  to  the  fly  golduig  or  ladybird 
which  preys  on  the  aphis,  its  application  requires  considera- 
tion before  it  is  made. 

That  the  fiy  golding  is  an  insect-destroyer  has  beea 
known,  I  believe,  for  nearly  a  century,  and  those  who  benefit 
by  them  are  naturally  unwilling  to  assist  in  their  destruction 
even  when  they  invade  the  home  premises,  which  they  in- 
j  variably  do  in  winter,  taking  up  their  quarters  in  the  crevices 
of  walls,  or  filling  up  the  moulding  of  a  window-frame  or 
other  places.  Their  after-utility  is  so  generally  acknowledged 
as  to  shield  them  often  ttom.  destruction  in  places  where 
their  presence  is  anything  but  agreeable. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  upwards  of  half  a 
pint  of  these  pretty  little  insects  have  been  found  lurking 
b<^hind  the  moulded  frame  Oi  an  ordinary  window-shutter. 
Now,  as  the  fiy  or  mildew  as  evils  to  tho  Hop-grower 
^-ary  in  magnitude  according  to  circumstances,  it  remains 
for  the  grower  to  determine  which  is  the  worst  one ;  and 
if  the  aphis  be  increasing  and  following  the  young  shoot 
as  it  is  formed,  it  believes  him  to  encourage  rather  than 
destroy  its  natural  enemy.  If,  ou  the  other  hand,  mildow 
prodt)minate,  a  goo<l  dustinj?  of  sulphur  is  tho  remedy 
an<l  is  generally  applied ;  and  as  no  crop  is  more  jealously 
watched  than  that  of  the  Hop,  a  pnu:ti8e<l  hand  can  see 
at  onoe  what  is  the  mattor  at  the  time  he  examines  it, 
whilst  the  most  fnr-seein*^  anion«4"st  the  whoh.^  friitemity 
have  nothing  whatever  on  which  to  base  their  judgment  as 
to  what  may  be  the  ultimate  result  beyond  merely  guessing. 
The  close  observation  made  enables  them  to  tell  at  the 
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moment  which  of  the  two  evils  just  alluded  to  is  or  has  done 
most  mischief. 

No  plant  that  I  am  acquainted  with  varies  so  much  in 
its  general  growfb,  and  certainly  none  is  so  little  imder 
the  control  of  the  cultivator,  his  best-directed  efforts  some- 
times resulting  in  a  complete  failure,  while  at  other  times  a 
good  crop  rewards  very  indifferent  management.  So  exceed- 
ingly capricious  are  some  of  the  resulte  of  Hop-growing, 
that  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  matter  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  mankind  that  the  more 
important  cereal  crops  are  more  steady  and  to  be  depended 
upon,  or  serious  consequences  would  follow ;  and  although 
when  we  arrive  at  the  full  extent  of  chemical  knowledge 
bearing  on  cultivation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  plant 
with  the  material  most  wanted  to  insure  its  doing  well,  the 
atmosphere  still  remains  an  all-important  agent  which  we 
have  no  prospect  of  ever  having  any  control  over.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  duty  to  pr6tect  and  encourage  all  Nature's 
cures  or  preventives  bearing  on  the  maladies  of  pUmts  cul- 
tivated for  our  use :  consequently,  the  fly  golding,  being  one, 
is  protected  by  all  those  benefited  by  its  presence. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  as  well  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  urge  the  claims  of 
tobacco  as  a  destroyer  of  the  aphis  on  the  Hop  plant,  that  it 
has  been  applied  for  many  years  with  more  or  less  success, 
and  an  extensive  grower  near  here  (Linton),  annually  us6s 
several  hundred  pounds  of  it  for  this  purpose.  A  decoction 
or  infusion  mixed  with  soft  soap  has  been  found  very 
beneficial  in  destroying  the  aphis ;  but  the  fact  of  its  de- 
8  joying  the  fly  golding  also  has  mad^  some  parties  timid  in 
using  it.  One  benefit,  however,  arising. from  its  use,  instead 
of  allowing  the  plant  to  become  c^uite  blighted  for  the 
season,  is  the  much  healthier  condition  the  plant  is  in  the 
following  year.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  mystery  haiig- 
ing  over  the  well-being  of  this  plant — an  attack  by  the 
aphis  in  the  following  year  is  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 
In  fact,  the  oldest  Hop-growers  dedai'e  such  has  never 
occurred,  while  a  succession  of  three  or  four  seasons  of 
mildew  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  Can  any  of  our  physiologists 
account  for  this  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  very  satisfactory  that  a  conviction  of  the 
utility  of  sulphur  as  a  preventive  of  the  mildew  has  been 
brought  about;  and  .as  it  is  a  cheap  and  easily-applied 
remedy,  hopes  axe  entertained  that  one  of  the  worst  evils 
Hop-growers  have  had  to  contend  against  will  be  much 
mitigated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  placed  under  control. 
The  subject,  however,  is  one  calling  for  further  comment, 
and  I  will  at  a  later  period  of  the  season  again  revert  to 
it.  In  the  meantime,  for  the  information  of  those  who  read- 
newspaper  paragraphs  recordincr  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  or 
the  destruction  by  mildew,  and  who  may,  perhaps,  think 
they  are  conferring  a  boon  on  the  Hop-growing  community 
by  advising  the  old-&«hioned  remedies  used  in  garden 
structures.  I  may  state  that  Hop-growers  are  in  no  way 
behind  their  neighbours  in  enterprise,  either  in  that  way  or 
in  the  application  of  manure  of  various  kinds.    J.  Robson. 


Next,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  same  kind  of  park  or ' 
garden  keeper  was  asked  the  name  of  a  tree  that  luun>eiied 
to  be  an  English  Yew,  likewise  the  age  of  the  tree.    The  in* 
formation  I  heard  him  give  was,  that  the  oldest  Yew  tree 
in  this  country  was  not  over  150  years  old,  and  that  the  Yew . 
was  first  brought  to  England  150  years  ago.     The  neat. 
question  was,  K  Kensington  Gardens  in  the  long  walk  did 
not  contain  a  good  collection  of  hardy  plants  ?    "Yes,  the. 
best  collection  in  the  world,"  was  the  answer.     "  But  why 
do  you  not  put  the  names  to  them,  then,  so  that  all  persons 
can  see  what  they  are  ?  *'     "  Don't  know." 
At  Kew,  on  the  8th,  I  hewd  several  persons  ask,  "  What 
.  is  the  name  of  that  plant  ?  it  is  very  beautiful ; "  also  in 
the  arboretum,  **  What  is  that  plant  ?  "     I  thought  all  the 
plants  at  Kew  were  correctly  named.     This  confirms  Mr. 
Keane's  remarks,  that  the  public  do  not  know  so  much 
about  botany  and  horticulture  as  they  require  to  know.— - 
Joseph  Newton,  30,  Eastbourne  Terrdce, 


NECESSITY  OF  NAMING  PLANTS  IN 
PUBLIC  GAEDENS. 

YouB  correspondent,  Mr.  Keane,  shows  that  even  in  those 
splendidly-kept  gardens  at  Kew,  the  authorities  give  the 
public  more  credit  for  knowledge  of  the  names  of  plants  and 
horticultural  matters  than  they  deserve.  The  truth  of  this  I 
have  myself  confirmed  in  my  stroUs  into  Battersea,  Keh- 
sington,  and  other  public  gardens  this  season.  In  Battersea 
Paf  k  I  saw  a  gentleman  taking  much  interest  in  the  colours 
of  the  bedding  plants,  and  the  effects  they  produced.  Being 
desirous  .of  obtaining  the  name  of  a  plant,  in  order,  as  he 
explained  to  me,  to  be  able  to  plant  his  own  garden,  he  went 
over  the  stout  iron  hurdles  to  read  the  name  which  was 
written  upon  a  small  garden  label,  such  as  we  generally  find 
in  our  pots  of  greenhouse  plants,  but  before  he  could  read  it 
up  came  a  man  with  a  Crimean  medal,  hat-band,  &c.,  calling 
>ut,  **  Come  out  there ! "  The  gentleman  told  him  he  wanted 
JO  ascertain  the  name  of  the  flower  in  the  bed,  and  asked. 
What  is  it  ?  "  The  answer  was,  "  I  don't  know,  and  if  you 
Lion't  come  out  immediately  I  shall  take  ^^'t  into  custody. 

T»>»«a#«  T.T^  •n\"  'n.^A'Po    or\A  T  nltoll  aF*"^'^dl*     ^oWV  f^em  O"*  ** 


GAEDENEES'  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

I  WAS  greatly  pleased  to  see  a  communication  in  your 
Journal  from  "  St.  A.,  Notts/*  respecting  a  proposed  Oar- 
deners'  Society.  I  merely  wish  to  indorse  his  opinion  of  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  a&  I  was  lately  solicited 
to  become  a  subscriber  to  it ;  but  on  taking  the  rules  into 
consideration  and  consulting  two  or  three  brethren  of  the 
craft,  I  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  your  correspondent 
— ^namely,  that  it  is  a  most  uncertain  jnode  of  obtaining  a 
very  uncertain  benefit  (that  is,  relief  in  sickness  and  old 
age).  I  shall,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  speedy 
formation  of  a  Society  on  the  plan  proposed  in  a  former 
Number  of  your  paper,  and  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
becoming  a  permanent  subscriber.  I  mil  also  give  my 
mite  towards  the  necessary  expense  of  formation  on  being 
communicated  with,  and  I  will  use  my  utmost  endeavours 
to  induce  my  friends  to  do  likewise. — H.  B. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HEATHS. 

BT  THE   LATE   HB.  JOSEPH  FAIBBAIBN,  mjBSBBiaS,   CLAPHAM. 

*I  SHALL  content  myself,  in  this  communication,  with  treat- 
ing on  what  may  be  termed  the  elementary  parts  of  cultiva- 
tion, included  under  the  heads  of  Selection  of  Soil,  Choice 
of  Plants,  and  Shifting  or  Potting  the  same,  as  it  is  my  wish, 
in  the  general  instructions  I  venture  to  offer,  and  wldch  are 
the  result  of  care^l  observations,  arising  from  a  rather  ex- 
tensive experience,  to  be  as  definite  as  possible,  conflining 
myself  to  a  plain,  and  I  hope  clear  and  explicit,  demonstratioii 
of  fttcts.  • 

First,  as  to  selection  of  proper  soil, — ^without  which  every 
effort,  however  well  directed,  and  jierseveringly  followed  up, 
will  prove  an  abortion.  The  best  criterion  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  to  obtain  the  soil  from  a  locality  where  the 
wild  Heath  grows  luxuriantly,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  dug 
too  deep;  the  turf  certainly  not  to  exceed  4  inches,  less 
rather  than  more,  as,  if  deeper  than  that,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  good  and  nutritious  upper  soil  will  become 
deteriorated  by  an  admixture  of  inert  and  mischievous  sub- 
soil. The  summer  months  are  the  right  season  to  procure 
and  store  up  a  heap,  which  may  safely  be  used  after  having 
had  a  summer  and  winter's  seasoning. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  is  the  selection  of  healthy, 
dwarf-growing,  robust  plants,  taking  care  to  avoid  anything 
like  meagre,  leggy,  stunted  plahts,  which  may  live  for  yeazB 
(if  life  it  may  be  called),  but  would  only  make  a  spetuneB 
calculated  to  disgust  rather  than  delight  the  cultivator. 

As  regards  the  operation  of 'preparing  the  soil  for  potting 
or  shifting,  the  sou  should  be  cut  down  from  the  heap,  so  as 
to  disarrange  it  as  little  as  possible,  breaking  the  lumps  wsQ 
with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and  afterwards  rubbing  the  soil 
through  the  hands,  which  is  far  better  than  sifting,  leaving 
much  more  of  the  fibrous  decomposing  vegetable  matter  in 
it ;  add  to  this*  one-fifth  of  good  pure  white  sand,  and  weU 
incorporate  the 'two  materials  together. 

Lastly,  the  operation  of  potting  or  shifting.  Althon^ 
not  an  advocate  for  what  is  caUed  the  "one-shift  system*'^ 
still,  to  convert  a  plant  into  handsome,  well-grown  m^aaataL 
i^  a  mo<^ATately  snort  space  of  time,  reooorse. must  teml 
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tokUbenl  ahift;  and,  to  aroid  anything  thkt  may  appear 
iaUtaitt,  I  wonld  inBtanoe  what  I  mean  by  a  liberal  abift. 
I  wonU  Bay,  tbat  a  yomiK  plant  in  »  eO-«ized  or  foor-incli 
Mt  maj  pradsntlT  be  ebifted  into  a  24  or  nine-inoh  pot, 
nldi%  can  that  plenty  of  potsheidg  are  nged  for  draiqage  ; 
IS  ofWger-sixed  pkmta,  pieces  of  aandstone  and 


g  can  that  plenty  of  potsheida  are  nged  for  draiqage  ; 
■nuidtlie  Cass  of  larger-sixed  pkmta,  pieces  of  sandstone  an  ' 
paUilas  m»j  be  used.     Care  shanld  be  taken  that  the  Boil  i 


wdl  fixed  1^  preaeing  with  the  fingsre,  in  tbe  fresh  pot,  ^ 


nnmd  tiie  ball  of  tlie  plant,  m  ae  to  make  it  quite  Ann  and 
dose.  After  being  set  away  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit,  let  them 
be  well  watered ;  alt  this  is  miicli  facilitated  by  placing  a 
conTei  potsherd  orer  it,  and  watering  with  a  gpont,  leavrng 
the  water  to  difibse  itcell  equally  over  the  whole  soil,  whica 
is  a  means  of  avoiding  what  frequently  occnrs  &oinwatorilU[ 
with  a  rose — namely,  tbe  sarfHce  only  becoming  miditeneO, 
while  the  ball  remains  imperrtonsly  dty. 


Speeloidl  Krin  «lt(*nc. 


Tuf^lla. 


iBCUSUk. 
DOWlHBL 

From  the  foregoing  eections,  whether  for  exhibition  or  fi)r 
general  cnlture,  varieties  may  be  selected,  that  wiU  fhrnieh 
flowering  plants  for  the  whole  year. 

Heaths  like  plenty  of  air ;  it  must  be  given  freely,  bot 
carefiiUy ;  ss,  from  exposure  to  the  dry,  arid,  cutting  winds, 
plants  that  are  growing  freely  ore  apt  to  get  a  rustinesB 
that  will  BO  disfigure  them,  that  montlis  will  elapae  before 
they  are  free  from  it.  If  tbe  plants  are  in  pita  or  fi-amee, 
it  is  well  to  open  tlie  lights  oo  tbe  contrary  aide  to  tbe  wind, 
which  wilt  effectually  preTent  the  rush  of  cutting  wind,  and 
thus  shelter  the  plonte ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  qnite 
efficient  for  tbe  purposes  of  ventilation.  With  respect  to 
tbe  plants  grown  in  the  heathery  or  other  houses,  it  will  be 
well,  during  the  continuance  of  cold  winds,  to  close  the- 
doon  to  the  eastward,  and  admit  air  but  sparii^ly  from  the 
frtint  sashes,  taking  core  to  let  down  the  top  lights  so  as  to 
insure  a  fi«e  circulation  of  air.  When  tbe  plants  are  in  full 
growth,  and  the  weather  is  of  a  parching  character,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  them  over  every  day,  and  water  freely, 
taking  care  that  none  may  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  wont  of 
it,  wUcb,  at  this  stage,  would  prove  destractive  of  the 
flowering  of  the  plant,  if  not  of  its  life, — (Oordnun-i"  Mas. 
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EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

AxraxTarr  11th. 

FLomAii  CoiociTTXE. — A  meeting  of  this  Committee  waa 
held  in  the  Societj'B  gardens  at  Chiffwick.  A  large  numbeE 
of  the  members  attended  to  inspect  the  various  bedding-out 
pUnts  which^  by  the  courtesy  of  seveoral  nurseiymen,  were 
sent  for  probation.  A  fir^t-class  certificate  was  unanimously 
awarded  to  a  seedling  scarlet  Pelargonium  brought  by  Mr. 
O.  Smith,  Homsey  £oad.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
yet  raised,  producing  large  massive  trusses  with  bright 
jsoarlet  salmon-shaded  flowers,  over  which  a  soft  purplish  tint 
is  occasionally  visible.    It  will  make  a  first-rate  pot  plant. 

Certificates  are  not  awarded  by  the  Committee  to  plants 
grown  in  the  gardens;  bat  theit  merits  are  recognised  by 
marks,  one  denoting  commendation;  two  marks,  second- 
elass  certificate ;  three  muks,  first-elaBS  ocartificate.  Scarlet 
Pelargonium  £oi  d'ltalie,  presented  by  Messrs.  Low,  a  light 
rosy  scarlet,  xecesvedl  thne  maxks;  Pelargonium  Cheshire 
'  Hero,  orange  scaik^  two  maxks ;  Pekogcnium  Vulcan,  a 
darker  sha&  of  tte  anM  tokmr  from  Ibr.  Wills,  two  marks. 
The  class  of  HbsQgagri^  ao  nMlbl  for  bedding  purposes,  and 
produ«iBff  gveat  enct  from  mnw  of  ooloaring,  were  carefidly 
examinea  Sirili^  titt  Irig^ilait  wemikft,  so  well  known 
for  its  lam  eoaqpaei  tniMiM»  had  three  marks;  Lord  Pal- 
merston»  ue  wam%  aa  Dwf  Onmsoii  Kosegajy>  one  mark ; 
Merrimac,  dwaif  hMtk^  Wgbi  CBise*  two  marics. 

Lolielia  Paxtosd  (I>iyJniM^  Laiid.  &  lAing),  a  very  distinct 
and  beantifbl  vaxkrlgr,  wliEttft  gzoosd^  margined  with  light 
blne»  reoriwed  fluree  wm\a ;  LdbeiBa  speoioea  alba  (Carter), 
a  Ttmatlf  while ynaAt^,  two aaacka;  Ttojomcibam  dwarf.  King 
of  Tean  TkumlMr,  a  retj  Ingfat  aoailei  (Cacter),  one  mark. 

Terbeaa  Qeiienl  JmIdmii.  two  maadan  Terbena  Bugby 
(Mr.  Wills),  two  mailDi ;  YeilMBJUi  Cowite  Bernard  Lechi, 
one  mark ;  Qksxo  de  Cmn^  two  marks  ;  Madame  Montigny, 
two  marks.  Thno.  wcso  meity  other  pranising  varieties  not 
in  condition  to  be  notloed. 

Among  the  anmuile  Athanasia  annna»  not  a  new  plant, 
noticed  for  its  briglit  tofts  of  yellow  flowers,  with  narrow 
foliage  resembling  the  Senecios,  three  marks ;  a  very  useful 
annual  continuing  in  flower  till  very  late  in  the  season. 
Helianthus  argyroplij^us,  a  single-flowering  Sunflower,  with 
white  hoaiy  foliage  which  makes  the  plant  very  conspicuous 
at  a  distance,  eapecially  when  waving  in  the  wind ;  a  very 
ornamental  durabbeiy  plant,  one  mark.  A  collection  of 
mixed  dwarf  Leptosiphons  from  Messrs.  Carter  were  much 
admired;  also  Helipterum  Sandfordii,  a  plant  producing 
everlasting  flowers,  which  was  awarded  a  nrst-dass  certifi- 
'Cate  at  the  July  meeting. 

The  Antirrhinums,  and  Pentstemons,  and  Phloxes  were 
received  so  late  in  the  season  that  they  were  not  in  oondition 
for  examination.  .  The  Hollyhocks  were  scarcely  sufSciently 
in  flower,  and  will  be  visited  again. 

The  following  among  the  collection  were  'noticed  and 
marked : — Mrs;  Cakes,  1 ;  Alice,  1 ;  Beauty  of  Dysart,  1 ; 
Yiolette,  1;  Miss  Nightingale,  1;  Flora  Macdonald»  2; 
Lady  Dacre,  1 ;  Vesper  B5i,  1 ;  Illuminator,  2 ;  Gem  of 
Yellows,  2 ;  W.  F.  Edgar,  1 ;  St  Clair,  I ;  Purple  Prince,  2 ; 
Mr.  B.  Codirane,  2 ;  Golden  Fleece,  1 ;  Dulcis,  2. 

The  Committee  were  pleased  to  find  that  varieties  among 
the  various  classes  of  scarlet  and  variegated  Pelargoniums 
which  they  had  on  previous  occasions  examined  bujJl  main- 
tained their  character,  and  there  appeared  no  reaeon  why 
any  former  decisions  should  be  reversed. 

Among  the  Scarlet  section  and  its  various  shades  of  colour, 
Fran^oii  Chardin,  Little  Major,  Herald  of  Snrix)&  Adonis, 
Lady  Bokeby,  Lord  John  BusselU  Paul  rAWTPrinoe  of 
Hesse,  Spitfire,  Vivid,  Monsieur  Martin,  Attraction,  Sheen 
Bival  were  specially  noticed ;  among  the  Variegated  section, 
Flower  of  Spring,  Fairy,  Burning  Bush,  Fontainbleau, 
Mrs.  Lennox,  Koh-i-noor,  Mary  Ellen,  Meteor,  Jane,  Annie, 
Venus,  Vari^ated  Nosegay,  Picturatum,  Argus,  were  much 
^'^mired;  and  in  the  Golden  Variety  section  Mrs.  Pollock, 
•dunset,  Gc^en  Chain,  and  Golden  Harkaway. 

There  was  a  unanimous  feeling  of  regret  expressed  by  the 

Committee  present  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  induce 

the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  visit  the 

l^rdeus  at  Chiswick.     Much  more   information  might   be 

acquired  by  seeing  the  plants  growing  and  bedded-out  than 

'yyy  nr\\r   -1«gcrip*'ior       ."     Vioip    rri^vifo         P^^TitB    <^r)ecially  USOful 


£[>r  certain  purposes  and  for  effect  could  be  seleeted»  and 
amflJtem:  oonld  choose  for  himself  among  the  endleaa  ▼ 
ties  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  his  own  purpose  and  t 
The  pyramidal  Pear  trees  alone  are  worth  the  joumc 
the  gardens*  Most  of  them  are  well  covered  with  fimi^ 
are  m<OBt  admirably  trained.  The  large  vinery  is  a  n 
of  good  Qoltivation,  the  Grapes  are  fast  colourings  and 
crops  very  abundant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  ano 
building  in  England  containing  so  many  varieties  of  V 
in  such  excellent  condition.  Those  amateurs  who  com^ 
that  they  cannot  grow  firuit  in  pots  would  do  well  to 
the  orchard-houses  in  these  ganiens.  They  will  find  sj 
mens  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  Ap] 
Mulberries,  and  Cherries,  all  in  fcdl  bearing,  the  plant 
robust  health. 

Alas !  that  the  poor  Chiswick  Gardens  should  be  so 
spised  and  forsaken  when  they  still  nianifest  such  ems. 
proofs  of  us^Uness,  and  considering  the  limited  numbt 
hands  employed,  g^reat  merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Eylea  and 
assistants  that  so  much  is  done.  Oh !  that  there  migh 
one  small  ray  of  hope  left  for  the  Fellows  of  the  Hcrt 
tural  Society,  in  the  true  acceptance  of  the  term,  thai 
ruinous,  costly,  and  most  unsatisfactory  gardens  at  8< 
Kensington  should  be  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Ooff 
ment,  or  Commissioners,  or  whoever  would  kindly 
them,  and  the  true  legitimate  purposes  of  the  Horticull 
Society  be  again  resuscitated  and  brought  into  full 
vigorous  action  in  the  old  time-honoured  gardens^  so 
mirably  adapted  for  carrying  out  its  interesting  work. 

P.S. — I  &id  in  the  last  Floral  Comnuttee^s  report, 
awards  made  to  Clematis  Jackmanii  and  Clematis  xv 
violacea  were  omitted.  First-daas  certi&eatea  were  awa 
to  both  varieties. 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDXN. 

The  destruction  of  weeds  should  always  be  considere 

obligation  due  to  the  crops  as  well  as  the  soil,  the  effii 

performance  of  which  is  weakened  by  delay.    Basil,  to  be 

and  also  Maijoram,  and  dried  just  as  it  is  ooming  into  flc 

Carrots,  make  a  sowing  for  early  spring  use  on  a  light, 

lying  piece  of  ground  that  is  only  moderately  rich.     C 

flowers,  if  seed  was  not  sown  last  week,  it  should  noi 

done,  and  another  sowing  should  also  be  made  in  abo 

week.     In  favourable  situations  the  latter  will  be  < 

enough,  no  advantage  being  gained  by  having  the  pi 

very  forwfud  before  winter.    Celery,  if  it  has  been  well 

plied  with  Hquid  manure,  which  has  been  very  neoei 

during  such  a  season  of  drought  as  the  past,  some  oJ 

early  crops  will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  earthini 

This  should  be  performed  on  a  dry  day.    Kemove  all  su4 

and  useless  leaves,  and  tie  each  plant  separately  with  a] 

of  matting  to  prevent  the  earth  from  getting  into  the  h< 

of  the  plants.      The  earthing-up  may  then  be  proos 

with  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  to  loosen  the  soil 

about  the  roots  of  the  plants.    If  they  have  a  good  soa 

of  liquid  manure  the  day  previous  it  will  be  of  grea' 

vantage.    These  remarks  will,  of  course,  apply  to  each 

as  it  becomes  ready  for  earthing,  which  should  only  be 

in  the  case  of  early  and  main  crops  about  three  weeks  b 

they  are  required  for  use.     Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  these 

Scarlet  Bunners  should  be  kept  well  gathered,  as,  if 

are  allowed  to  perfect  seed,  most  of  the  later  blossom] 

prove  abortive.    Unless  a  good  supply  of  rain  come  al 

watering  and  surface-stirring  must  be  followed  up  aim 

all  the  growing  crops.  Endive,  make  a  last  sowing  for  a; 

use.     Continue  to  transplant  frcMm  former  sowings 

the   weather  is   favourable.      Lettuce,   if  a  sowing  o; 

various  sorts  to  stand  the  winter  was  made  during  th€ 

week,  another  good  sowing  should  be  made  in  the  e 

the  present  one.     The  former  will  do  for  transplanti: 

the  autumn,  and  the  latter  may  remain  in  the  seed-b 

be  transplanted  in  the  spring.    Mushrooms,  collect  an 

horse-droppings  for  making  a  bed.      Keep  the  drop 

spread  thinly  in  a  dry  airy  shed,  and  turn  them  frequ/ 

for  unless  they  are. well  di-ied  it  is  difficult  at  this  seat 

prevent  the  bed  heating  excessively;    and  tj^   shoi: 

,  guarded  against,  as  it  exhausts  the  manure,  and  then 
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IB  <mly  a  poor  ckaaoe  of  »  good  crop.  Onwnt,  keep  the  main 
ODop  mil  timied  about  to  pat  thetn  as  soon  as  possible  in  a 
condition  for  storing.  Spinach,  the  winter  crop  to  be  now 
•own,  if  not  domo  already.  Hie  Flanders  variety  is  worthy 
•f  man  general  enltiyatioa.  Although  the  sowings  above 
KjOmnmended  will  not  admit  of  much. delay,  never^eless,  it 
will  b0  nearly  useless  to  sow  without  watering  and  shading. 
If  such  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  various  sowings 
anny  vemain  over  till  a  change  ^  weather  takes  place.  Con- 
tinne  to  water  all  the  crops  that  will  receive  actual  injury 
wititovtit. 

FLOWEB  QAXDEX, 

l4)ok  over  rock  plants,  pruning  back  any  that  are  over- 
growing choice  ones,  in  order  to  give  them  sufficient  time  to 
DMtk  again  before  autumn.  Put  in  cuttings  of  choice  kinds, 
such  as  Saponoria  ocymoides  ;  Onosma  ttumca ;  Linaria  al- 
puiaf  Phlox  nivalis,  setacea,  subulata^  aristata,  amoana; 
Xinmn  flavum,  &c.  Plant  into  borders  Dianthus  superbus, 
fuude  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Canteibury-bells,  Mule 
Fuucs»  Ac  Keep  such  plants  cut  back  as  have  a  tendency 
to  overgrow  Box  or  other  edgings.  Tie  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas. 
Peg  down  a  few  shoots  of  Chrysantiiemums  for  laying  in 
nnall  pots ;  this  is  better  done  alter  the  shoot  has  turned  up 
at  the  point.  Large  evergpreens  intended  for  autumn  removal 
Aould  be  prepared  for  the  purpose.  A  trench  should  now  be 
dog  round  the  tree  nearly  to  the  depth  of  the  lowest  roots : 
the  advantages  attending  an  early  preparation  of  this  kind 
are  manifest.  Propagate  HoUy hocks  by  cuttings.  Mark  good 
seedlings,  digging  up  all  single  and  semi-double  varieties. 
Attend  to  the  destruction  of  weeds  by  hoeing  and  hand-pick- 
ing. Tie-up  climbers.  Dress  ttie  eds^es  of  beds  by  pegging 
or  tying.  The  beds  and  transplanted  things  to  be  Uberally 
supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

FBUIT   OABDKV. 

It  is  advisable  now  to  go  over  the  trees  and  to  stop  about 
half  the  shoots,  beginning,  of  course,  with  the  strongest ; 
fbr  a  general  stopping  at  this  time  would  probably  be  of 
little  further  service  than  to  induce  the  production  of  a  mass 
of  useless  spray,  whereas  stopping  the  stronger  shoots  or 
those  which  incline  to  grossness,  will  divert  the  sap  into 
the  weaker  ones,  which  will  be  strengthened,  while  the  buds 
on  the  shoots  that  have  been  stopped  will  become  full  and 
plump  without  starting  into  growth.  The  only  effectual 
method,  however,  of  ciuing  a  gross  habit  of  growth  when 
this  is  the  case  in  ordinary' seasons  is  root-pruning,  or  keep- 
ing the  roots  iivithin  proper  limits  by  means  of  shallow  well- 
drained  borders ;  and  should  it  be  found  that  the  shoots  after 
•topping  incline  to  start  into  growth  it  will  be  advisable,  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  to  open  a  trench  at  a  mode- 
rate distance  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  cutting  the  strongest 
mots.  This  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  checking 
growth,  and  will  probably  do  more  towards  securing  ripe 
wood  than  anythinf^  else  that  could  be  adopted. 

OREEITHOUSE  AlTD  COXSEBVATOBT. 

Plants  that  arc  required  to  bloom  late  in  the  autumn  and 
kl  winter  should  be  repotted  and  their  growth  advanced. 
Chinese  Primroses  and  Chrysanthemums  are  of  this  class. 
The  latter  should  be  stopped  and  tied  out,  so  that  fine  bushes 
may  be  produced.  These  are  of  sterling  value  in  the  g^een- 
hoQse  and  conscrvatoiy  until  almost  winter,  and  nothing  is 
so  likely  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  as  badly-cultivated 
specimens.  Plants  for  next  winter's  forcing  should  no*7  be 
0een  to.  Pinks,  Pelargoniums,  and  similar  plants  require  to 
be  well  established  before  forcing.  The  roots  should  quite 
fin  the  pots.  Look  sharply  out  for  mildew  on  Boronias, 
Gompholobiums,  &.C.,  and  where  you  perceive  the  slightest 
ipeok  dust  the  plantis  liberally  with  sulphur.  Rosqs,  Lilacs, 
nd  other  plants  for  forcing  must  also  be  examined,  and  such 
if  require  it  should  be  repotted,  afterwards  plunging  the 
pots  and  watering  when  necessary.  Continue  to  look  over 
dfanbers,  borders,  SiC.  Large  specimens  which  have  been 
plaoed  out  of  doors  to  provide  room  for  other  plants  will 
•OQii  require  houseing.  This,  however,  will  dex>end  gpreatly 
«i  the  weather. 

PITS  AND  FBAME8. 

^kmie  of  the  first-struck  cuttings' will  now  be  fit  for  pot- 
■igwoff ;  piace  th<>m  in  a  pit  or  frame,  sliade  and  keep  them 
^kit  untU  they  aie  rooted,  when  they  shotdd  be  set  out  to 
Vadei  previous  to  being  stored  up  for  winter.     Continue  to 


put  in  cutting^,  more  especially  the  best  kinds  of  bedding 
Pelargfoniums,  whidi  ought  to  be  struck  as  soon  as  possible. 

W.  Keake. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

EXTCnSK  GABDLV. 

Importance  of  Clean  Water  for  Lahourers*  Homes, — ^We  have 
here  a  continual  struggle  with  dryness,  and  are  now  prettj 
well  at  our  wit's  end  to  keep  things  alive.  Shaded  Celery 
with  laurel  ))0iigli8;  must  do  so  with  Cauliflower,  or  thti 
parlour  table  must  suffer.  This  hot  searching  weather,  bad 
as  it  is  for  our  vegetables,  in  spite  of  surface-movinga  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  is  still  much  worse  for  the  cottagers  in 
many  places,  who  are  so  destitute  of  good  water  as  to  be 
obliged  to  buy  what  little  clear  water  they  can.  We  are  not 
sorry,  from  the  mass  of  correspondence  sent  us  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  worse  than  carelessness  of  building  cottages 
for  the  working  people,  and  providing  no  means  of  pure 
water  for  them,  is  beginning  to  be  looked  at  as  it  ought  to 
be.  What  we  have  witnessed  this  summer  makes  us  feel 
anxious  that  such  true  noblemen  as  our  Shailesbuiys,  and 
those  who  may  wortluly  wear  the  mantle  of  the  late  bene- 
volent Lord  Herbert '  of  Lea^  would  try  and  do  something 
to  insure  that  those  who  secure  the  rents  of  cottage  pro- 
perty should  be  constrained  to  provide  them  with  the  means 
of  health  and  cleanliness  in  the  shape  of  pure  water.  We 
are  well  aware  that  in  such  a  peculiar  season  ordinary 
means  may  break  down,  and  a  kind  proprietor  may  be  much 
vexed  at  witnessing  what  he  cannot  remedy.  But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  selfishness  that  builds  cottage  pro- 
perty and  takes  high  rents  for  it  without  the  slightest  pro- 
vision for  water  of  any  kind,  leaving  the  tenant  to  do  the 
best  he  can  with  the  pools  and  puddles  that  in  a  mcist 
seasou  will  collect  by  the  sides  of  the  highway  ?  The jpro- 
prietors  of  this  serial  have  done  much  to  encourage  garden- 
ing,  cleanliness,  home  comforts,  temperance,  and  industry 
amongst  the  working  classes.  Let  them  add  to  the  boon 
by  agitating,  in  unison  with  their  coadjutors,  the  import- 
ance of  a  fair  allowance  of  pure  water  for  every  cottage 
home. 

Sowed  Lettuces  for  standing  the  winter,  and  just  a  pincli 
of  Cauliflowers.  Defer  sowing  the  main  lot  of  the  latter 
until  the  end  of  August  and  the  first  week  or  ten  days  in 
September.  If  the  pLeints  are  large  they  are  apt  to  bolt  and 
button  during  the  winter.  Watered  Cabbages  almost  fit 
for  putting-out,  or  at  least  pricking-out.  Will  sow  a  few 
more  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Red  Cabbage,  &c.,  to  stand  the 
winter  and  come  in  early  in  the  summer,  to  bo  planted  in 
spring.  After  the  end  of  the  month  and  in  September  prefer 
sowing  Lettuces  on  a  hard  surface  and  merely  covering  the 
geed— they  will  stand  the  winter  all  the  better.  Onions  are 
just  coming  up.  Will  sow  a  few  more,  chiefly  Trip<^  and 
Silver-skinned — the  latter  makes  a  nice  Onion  in  spring* 
Went  over  Kidney  Beans,  cleared  off  all  those  under  pro- 
tection as  first  crops,  gathered  othehi  dose  for  pickling,  and 
removed  every  pod  on  the  general  crop  that  was  swelling 
hard  for  seed,  as  one  such  pod  with  the  seeds  formed  and 
swelling  to  ripening-point  will  exhaust  the  plant  more  than 
a  dozen  pods  fit  for  parlour  or  kitchen  use.  No  pod  ought 
ever  to  be  cut  for  use  if  it  will  not  break  across  readily.  If 
it  hang^  in  the  breaking  process  we  may  rest  assured  it  wiU 
never  eat  crisp  and  nice.  It  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side, 
and  never  allow  one  such  to  be  in  the  dish.  Thinned  and 
regulated  Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Cucumbext.. 
Took  up  early  Potatoes  as  stated  the  other  week.  Took  up 
large  Onions,  laid  over  the  necks  of  others  with  a  rake,  and 
would  have  watered  nmny  crops,  as  Peas,  but  could  not 
obtain  water  to  do  so. 

FBtriT  GABDEK.  * 

Watered  as  we  could,  so  as  to  prevent  flagging.  Vines, 
Figs,  Peaches,  Nectarines.  Pricked  out  runners  of  Stratw- 
berries ;  watered  those  potted  with  dung-water.  Find  that 
though  rather  late  the  roots  are  filling  the  pots  fast. 
Owing  to  scarcity  of  water,  slightly  shaded  orchard-houses 
with  a  little  chalk  and  water  thrown  on  with  the  syringe^ 
the  water  being  merely  whitened.  Was  obliged  to  find 
water  for  small  pots  of  Plums,  &c.,  after  having  top- 
dressed  them  with  rough  material  to  keep  the  moisture  in. 


k. 
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These  and  Cherriea  liave  done  the  beat  with  ua  in  pota 
thia  aeaaoit,  though  there  are  aome  little  trees  that  tue 
densely  losdad — too  densely  loaded — with  Nectorinea.  If 
we  suspected  that  the  neit  aummer  would  be  aa  dry  as  the 
preaent  we  would  turn  all  these  pot  planta  out,  and  give 
them  a  little  root-pruning  a«  they  needed  it.  When  con- 
fined to  pota  there  is  a  good  quantity  of  wat«r  wanted,  but 
when  planted  out  they  are  comparatively  independent  in  a 
few  weeks  of  dry  weather.  Commenced  nipping  a  aecond 
time  shoots  of  Apple,  Pear,  &c. ;  and  tying  up  and  thinning 
the  fruit  on  dwarf  Pear  trees,  as  the  weight  is  bringing  the 
branches  to  the  ground  as  if  these  were  unable  to  sustain  it. 
The  eitreme  heat  ia  ripening  Gooseberries  too  fast,  though 
still  they  are  very  good,  and  we  tmat  thoae  on  the  north 
aspect  wilt  remain  so  for  a  long  time.  Gathered  Horello 
Cherriea  for  brandy ;  netted  others,  or  there  would  be  none 
for  tsite,  &c.  Fastened-in  Figs  closely  out  of  doors,  and 
removed  or  shortened  a  few  leaves,  in  order  that  the  fruit, 
though  somewhat  shaded,  should  at  the  same  time  have  a, 
fiiir  amount  of  sunlight,  and  thus  gain  flavour  as  well  as  size. 
Have  had  some  good  filult  from  pots  in  orchard-house,  and 
tliese  with  thoee  out  of  doors  generally  make  up  the  gap 
between  the  first  and  second  crop  in  the  Fig-hoose.  Have 
neit  to  lost  a  splendid  Elton  Cheiry  tree  that  generally 
yielded  us  a  dish  of  fruit  every  day  for  aix  or  aeven  weefca. 
The  tree  is  old,  and  we  watered  as  much  as  we  could  to 
help  to  save  It;  but  some  large  limba  have  gone,  and  w« 
fear  all  are  going.  A  young  tree  of  the  Florence  aeema  alac 
going,  and  we  believe  entirely  irom  dmieaa  at  the  roots. 
Singularly  enough,  notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  seasoii 
and  the  heat  combined,  we  have  as  yet  been  little  troubled 
with  wasps.  But  of  all  sorts  of  flies,  moths  especially,  ii 
the  evening,  and  the  myriads  of  butterflies  in  a  warm  snnnj 
day,  we  never  recollect  seeing  anything  like  ao  many.  ~Wi 
suspect  that  the  latter  will  leave  their  marks  on  the  wholi 
Cabbage  tribe  in  the  shape  of  numberleas  caterpillars.  Wi 
notice  that  already  aome  Bnissela  Sprouta  are  pretty  wel 
holed  with  them.  Picking  them  off  and  Byringing  wit] 
clear  lime  water  are  the  best  remedies.  The  wasps  and  fliei 
have  done  little  iiyury  to  the  fruit  as  yet,  but  it  is  best  no 
to  boast  too  much  before  we  are  out  of  the  wood. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

,•  We  reqneat  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to_  the  do- 
partmental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Uorticnltnre, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ui^justifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  oommunicationa  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed toUiy  to  The  Editor!  of  tlie  Joumoi  of  H»rtiaii- 
tun,  ^«.,  163,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

!a  also  request  that  correapondento  will  not  mii  up  on  Uie 
sBJne  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  thoM 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  comninnicationa.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

fe  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unleM 
under  very  apecial  dicnmatances, 

[AMES  07  Plants. — Some  of  our  correspondents  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  small  fragments  of  plants  for  us  to 
name.  This  requires  from  us  such  a  great  eipendltura 
of  time  that  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  cannot 
attempt  to  name  any  plant  unless  the  specimen  ia  per- 
fect in  leavea  and  flowera. 

«pSrtIa^"th8*loi.  ol  (He  trondi  0(  I'oljiliiiliuiii  oorlMeim,  Dftnllik 
'  -  '-  D.bullui.  D.  diHKU,  FQlTpMium  appeadieulUum,  ud  «cn 
iccount  for  11.  Wa  tiled  lU  wntl  of  leDemM,  bul  wlthsnt  laj 
medj  lot  tba  «ll  luTlni  bwn  obulaed.  Our  planti  H>  la  ■ 
lau.  pluted  ont  u  In  jma  eu*,  wd  by  compiriai  tlw  grevthi 
10  ipMiH  >lw««  named  In  a  wna  lanatr  adjoining,  «a  oaiaa  ts  tn«M 
lulong :— Tbal  Ehav  nqolra  l«aa  sbidlat  Uun  nuaC  taut,  Uiat  noUtnis 
go  CD  tfas  fronda  aaoMil  tbam  M  Mm  blask  and  Aa-off,  and  that  th«f 
Id  lUnd  mora  dm«ht  wUboot  Aifi^  ibat  any  Fan  wa  Iwd,  and  w« 
bBL«eea  firs  and  ill  hundred  apedaa.  Wa  lamoTad  Uia  atanant 
It  aimDaptxte  by  giiinc  air  In  ihs  placa  wharo  ihe  pUoU  wata  gnnknb 
knl  (he  (tonda  1»>  ihided  Ihan  batora,  andoai  plinU  uon  commeaciad 


Very  much  the  aame  as  last  week.  Fretting  a  little  a 
the  continued  dryness,  as  every  plant  and  bed  ia  far  too  dr; 
for  healthy  action.  However,  it  is  of  no  use  grumbling 
If  it  were  only  the  present  we  would  not  grumble  about  i1 
aa  perhaps  flower  gMdena  never  looked  better.  Our  Searle 
Geraniums  are  in  flrst-rate  condition,  and  Calceolarias 
&c.,  are  aa  yet  flne,  though  we  have  aome  doubta  aa  t 
their  continuance.  Much  labour  has  been  bestowed  o 
them  last  week,  so  that  no  earth,  dirty  leavea,  dirty  foUagi 
Ae.,  should  be  seen ;  and,  at  last,  we  suppose  we  mue 
jom  with  hundreds  in  aayiug  the  many  beds  as  a  who! 
never  looked  better.  At  a  fiiture  time  wo  may  mentio 
those  combinations  of  beds  that  seemed  to  give  the  greatei 
amount  of  pleaaure  to  the  largest  numbers,  if  we  ma 
judge  from  the  use  of  note-books ;  but  for  some  time  w 
will  be  too  busy  to  go  veiy  much  into  detaiL  Meanwhi] 
we  may  say  that  we  have  seen  no  class  better  pleased,  n< 
one  from  whose  taste  wa  have  received  more  help  in  tl 
way  of  combining,  contrasting,  shading,  ic.,  than  those  wl 
have  studied  colours  and  their  arrangementa  aa  draper 
or  assistants  in  their  establishments.^We  once  had  a  somi 
what  sneering  letter  sent  us  because  we  had  recommendt 
those  who  had  a  chance  to  study  the  arrangement  of  draper 
TOidows  in  London  and  other  large  towns.  It  is  good  1 
pick  np  fresh  ideas  from  this  source,  and  after  bU  tl 
sneering  and  merriment  we  consider  that  fnuch  may  1 
learned  in  the  way  of  arrangement  from  these  window 
A  manufacturer  the  other  day,  who  had  obce  been  a  drape 
on  admiring  some  beds  and  the  arrangement  of  colon 
Riolaimed — "  Why,  even  a  draper  of  flrst-rate  taste  cou 
jot  have  done  it  better '. "  Of  course  we  took  it,  as  it  wi 
leriously  meant,  to  be  a  very  high  compliment;  and  v 
nention  it  that  our  young  men  may  not  fear  about  takii 
a-  stare  at  a  draper's  window.  We  are  sure,  if  we  had  tl 
-pportunity  of  doing  so  more  and  reasoning  on  what  i 
'^w,  there  would  be  more  beanty,  taii*'^,  fblness  and  ~<ai9' 
"  OUT  flowe   ■Mi.i-io.i-      V  y. 


Pplj-Uiih 


,b*t  LyiodluD 
L  pKlnumm 


ol  gmnhoiua ;  tbo 

tlrgiowthtdSring  theihornnnioiarof , _._- 

ihould  ba  planted  in  tbe  wumeit  and  drieii  part  or  IBS 

and  de«  lodiilnK  on  IbB  frondi.    Wa  bare  wondmd  ton 
Bcmideniia  not  more  generally  onltiv^iad :  butntnrhiv* 

ale  hid  II  on  a  laftar  neulj  S)  tMtWg  In,  one  anaaa. 
ofMQ  eonrauoded  with  L.  ■saodena,  the  Mnner  oC  wUdi, 
lib  Tcrr  hiDdMine,  !■  raielT  Men  abora  S  r*M  In  helcht.  AUIbe 
UTgodlinsi  an  ai  eleiaot  ■>  GlEiehenlaa,  and  fccB  bcantirnl  objaot*  ■« 
plliaii,  Ao.  In  ^M(tr,  wlihont  Lyoodiunu  ciimblnR  np  pUlu^  Btai.oghUanai 
[DimliiE  on  walla,  and  Mouca  gioalni  out  of  craoaa  andererlua  attfy 

AHiKiLLia  aiuLiiwiiHA  CsLTDu  [IT.  IT.).— LuUsd  at  plongtni  jawt 
plant!  ODi-daon  uodet  ■  tonth  wall,  wa  would  pla«  then  ondij-fuatn 
the  rnU  inflDenca  ol  the  inn  to  tmnfltl*  thali  irnwth,  and  then  gndOaUy 
tednH  the  unount  of  water  at  tbe  root,  and  let  then  hare  a  aeaiaa  b(  raM 
bi  kMplog  them  diy  and  oooL  After  that,  bj  Inirodadng  into  a  Idghar 
tempemore,  jon  wiU  ba  Utaly  to  maha  tbem  Bower.  ATOid  an j  tiaim  ot 
walei  at  lbs  iDota  at  taj  time ;  and  let  Ibeni  hare  the  foU  blaaa  of  Oa 

UHniEOaoDiiD  OnuBi  (Cif>].~Tber  are  ibe  Uitib  d(  the  daddf  long* 
lege,  Tlpula  pral«iul>  or  T.  qaadilfjrta.  Tboy  ere  Dallad  W  maay  loaal 
namea,  innbu  "  terry  tiumpa"  mar  Cbeltenbam,  but  gartiaaata  amallr 
uime  them  "igrTicv  gnibi"  and  ■'iBathai-JaakeU.''     NItntIa  of  lOdA 
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^  B  rnule  orniB. 

MlMd.  TMUilDnliitiaorLuchvJiuiUlioDianmMI 

ABf  Joiner  •  ...   .— ,._ ,,.  — 

■T  la  aiiiuw,  lilUElH,  or  dlunondi  lo  iDlt  jnur  UfIc.  We  cton 
...ak*  M  (iTg  Uetchn  lor  prujcctid  undtiuklngi,  thougb  >Lwk 
kvpr  ta  arlUdM  ItaOH  lorauiltd  to  nt.  Ws  m  pttiawLed  th-l  Fen  tblni 
eqwt  ji  iMt  low  liontuuc  vliklili  lUbvt  InrlUble,  ud  mil  Bniwan  it 
fuipButiot  ■  li*dt>.  IFjou  V lib loi HmeUiiDg mats (ppursDl u  tbs  ci 
— " imnid  lucta  polu  8  fMl  8'--"---  ■ .-  ^-  ^^   -  -  .  -    -. 


KOd  the  admlHtuQ  of  ilr  fiwlj  lij  nlfbC  u  veil  u  dtjr,  ihvuld  ear*  ib« 

polDtln;  aut  Lhfl  different  p*fU  of  plADti  !■  entirelj  ■  departmeDt  d(  tiut 
science,    t'or  gUlnff  jou  Iblt  Jqformftil^rD  bar  ''Uflnfrrj'fl  Rndimenli  at 

■Dd  feinilfl  pftTi4  or  rrucllhcHiian  in  rne  ume  flower,  bnt  otben  lure  tha 


•ntWB  them  well,  gitiug  merelr  m  much  witii 
ToB  tIU  Be«d  ]«H  wiMr  If  yon  mnleb  tbe  poU. 

DnBMToBuaaLiATUlHtjn).— Cullbeaow 

■ept  k  hw  pudi  tor  eeed.   dtrip  off  Ibe  large  inrci,  m 
M  atlh*  inlet  nd,  ukdluef  ihem  in  •  ibeil  llnch  ep 


it  polUnn  u 

IT  or  Ufbt  will. , 

Mn  nponn.    t'ontiblf ,  It  reqnint  akterUiK  nt 
'»  noeli  wlua  growlag.    I'llttalr,  li  requltee  ■  • 


blHHn  frotatrlj  mi  bi'e  do 

PoniFD   lOiocnl.-UKd  miua  wllh 

1(11  preaed  ud  inide  Ann,  oilieiwtie 

thrODf  h  loo  MellT- 
___.  _  ^jMMMaamr  ro>  Biddiho  Pluti  (IT.  nontiJI].— Pram 
li*t>«*vUlbatb«Mu,|ieniBn;cu  will  need  In  winter.    W*  ibink  Uie 

SkMMdby  newllldDi  but  jou  miuiuke  tbe  fomee  frupi  lbs  buniliig 
KM Ikl  M*«  br  kutif  the  pipee  end  IB  tbe  open  lir. 


Ilher  inKCU  or  the 


I  cfftclvd  bj  plulDf 


Tblrdljr,  it  llkei       aat 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBONICLE, 

KILLING  FOWLS   FOB  TABLE  USE. 
Last  week  we  told  onr  readers  the  birds  they  ahould  kill; 

and  wo  axe  now  disposed  to  tell  them  how  they  ahould  be 
killed,  and  how  prepared  for  that  which  a.  talented  Freitoh 
writer  on  poultry  calls  "  the  Bacrifice." 

There  is  certainly  an  indispoeition  to  eat  butcher's  meat 
in  hot  weather.  Fish  ia  at  a  discount,  unless  it  be  in  the 
shape  of  that  most  delicious  of  all  unwholesome  food,  a 
lobster  salad,  or  the  most  treacherous  of  plain  boiled,  a  orab. 
Something  mast  be  eaten  in  families,  and  those  who  read 
Thb  Joubnai.  Of  HoBTicniTFBK  of  lost  week  (their  name 
is  Legion),  look  wistfully  at  certain  dwellers  in  the  farm- 
yard which  do  not  seem  to  promise  eicellence ;  and  they 
speak  in  favour  of  roasted  fowl  and  lettuce.  Little  Samh 
loves  every  living  thing,  and  rather  prefers  the  "  natU' 
raJs"  and  the  "imfortnnateB,"  the  Chileans  that  persist  in 
trying  to  look  behind  them,  and  have  what  the  country 
l>eop]e  call  the. "  gtds ;'-'  that  one  whose  right  foot  turns  the 
nong  nay ;  and  the  poor  little  hunchback  that  puts  her  in 
nind  of  "  Master  Walter."  Nonrf  of  these  may  bo  killed. 
Pa  has  twelve  that  may  not  be  killed.  Ma  has  just  eighteen 
julleta  she  must  have  for  winter  layers.  One  says  the  last 
hard  and  stringy  he  could  not  eat  them,  and  the 

one  waa  actually  tainted,  though  it  had  been  dead 

)ut  fOTty-eig-bt  houra.  We  think  we  said  all  wa  had  to  say 
)f  the  unfortunates  last  week.    The  week  before  we  wrote 


'  method  is  to  slip  into  the  heti-house  at 
light,  to  catch  two  chickens,  to  cut  their  throata,  to  tie 
heir  legs  with  a  piece  of  list,  and  to  hang  tham  up  feathora 
ind  all.  When  they  are  wanted  forty-eight  houra  after- 
rards,  cook  says,  "She  never  see  such  weather;  they're 

'  If  the  fowls  are  to  be  coten  on  Thursday,  let  them  be 
aught  on  Monday  evening,  and  then  shut  up  in  a  bosket, 
ibsolutely  without  food  or  water  till  the  neit  morning. 
teing  quit«  empty,  they  must  be  killad,  not  by  cutting  the 
hroat,  but  by  breaking  their  necks.  Take  hold  of  the  tips 
f  the  end  or  flight- feathers  of  the  wings,  and  the  lower 
art  of  the  thigha  and  knees  with  the  left  hand.  Take  hold 
f  the  head  of  the  fowl  in  the  right  band,  turn  it  (the  head) 
pwatds  in  the  hand,  bnt  simultaneously  pull  up  with  the 
ifl  hand,  and  press  down  with  the  right.  Izaak  Walton 
lid,  •■  Impale  the  frog  as  if  you  loved  him ;"  and  Talleyrand 
iid,  "No  zeal  in  anything,  it  is  always  getting  into  trouble." 

o  zeal,  no  strength,  and  very  little  effort  is  required.  Prea« 
Dwnwards  with  the  right  hand  till  there  is  a  trifling  jork— 
is  the  dislocation  of  the  neck.  Death  ensues  in  a  few 
linutes.  If  there  is  any  doubt  it  can  be  easily  solved  by 
leling  the  back  of  the  bird's  head,  there  will  bo  found  an 
ugly  gap  "  between  the  head  and  the  neck.     When  a  fowl 

Ued  to  death  it  is  very  white,  bnt  it  ia  often  dry;  when 
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it  18  killed  by  dislocation  of  the  neck  it  is  jnicj.  As  soon 
as  the  bird  is  dead,  indeed  I  should  say  direcUy  it  is 
dead»  it  should  be  picked.  The  large  feathers,  the  wings 
and  tail,  should  be  puUed  first.  The  reason  why  they  should 
be  picked  is  l^at  the  fowl  then  gets  cold;  it  is  tor  tihe  sajne 
«mu8e  essential  that  they  should  be  killed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing or  in  the  evening;  the  latter  is  preferable.  Even  in 
hot  weather  the  fowl  is  spoiled  nine  times  out  of  ten  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  food,  or  the  decomposition  of  the 
water  that  was  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death.  The  bird 
flttted  and  killed  as  we  have  described  may  be  drawn  and 
trussed  for  the  spit  some  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  and  spite 
of  hot  weather  it  will  be  sweet,  tender,  sjod  juicy. 


POULTEY  SHOW  AT  STOWMAEKET. 

On  the  30th  and  Slst  ult.  the  first  Exhibition  of  a  Society 
just  started  at  Stowmarket,  the  object  of  which  is  to  hold  a 
show  of  poultry  eyery  year,  took  place.  It  was  announced 
as  the  **  Eastern  Counties  Grand  Foultiy  and  Horticultural 
Show," — a  somewhat  high-sounding  title.  The  Exhibition 
was  held  on  the  grounds  of  Abbott's  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Wm.  Prentice,  Esq.,  by  whom  they  were  kindly  oflfered  to 
the  Committee ;  and  they  are  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  were  put.  The  time  c^  year  is  very  much 
against  a  good  Show,  the  birds  being  just  now  in  full  moult, 
and  this  tended  to  keep  down  the  number  of  entries.  Never- 
theless the  Show,  even  as  regarded  the  number  of  entries, 
which  was  nearly  ninety,  or  about  250  birds,  was  good;  and 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  birds,  better  could  not  hiave  been 
eeqteoted.  This  first  meeting  may,  therefore,  be  pronounced 
an  unequivocal  success.  The  arrangements  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  their  Honorary  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Banson  and 
A.  L.  Simpson,  were  excellent,  the  pens  being  arranged  in 
two  rows,  one  above  the  other  all  round  the  tent»  while 
the  spaces  between  them  were  filled  with  evergreens*  and 
flags  were  suspended  from  the  top. 

There  was  no  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  fytSpanUah 
fowls.    The  show  of  Coloured  Dorkings  c<msiBted  of  five  pens, 
several  of  which  were  first-class  birds ;  this  is  evident,  &om 
the  fibot  that  the  Judges  after  awarding  the  two  prises  cen- 
tered a  third  i)en  worthy  of  high  commendaticm,  and  also 
commended  a  fourth.  The  first-prize  birds  (Mr.  Lingwood's) 
were  beautiful  specimens  of  the  breed,  and  have  taken  prises 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Birmingham,  and  other  places.    The 
cock  in  iho  second-prize  pen  (Mr.  H.  Payne's),  was  well 
worthy  of  special  (fistinction;    the  characteristics  of  the 
Dorking — short  on  the  legs  and  broad  in  the  breast — were 
fully  developed.    There  was  really  no  competition  in  the 
White  Dorkmg  class ;  the  only  two  pens  shown  belonged  to 
Mr.  H.  Lingwood,  of  Needham  Market,  who  is  so  celebrated 
in  this  breed.     There  were  six  pens  of  Cochin-Chinas,  on  this 
occasion  divided  into  two  classes — Coloured  and  White,  and 
Partridge.    The  first-prize  cock  in  the  former  class,  which, 
although  termed  Coloured  and  White,  consisted  entirely  of 
Buff,  looked  a  giant  among  fowls.    The  second  prize  was 
token  by  a  cockerel  and  two  pullets  under  five  months  old, 
and  very  fine  birds  of  their  age  they  were.    The  entries  in 
Partridge  Cochins  were  only  two;  but  the  first  prize,  belong- 
ing to  ttie  Rev.  H.  Curry,  are  a  very  celebrated  lot.     In  the 
Dorking  chicken  class  Mr.  Jas.  Frost,  of  Parham,  took  both 
prizes  with  some  of  his  celebrated  stock ;  and  Mr.  H.  Payne's, 
which  are  chickens  of  the  birds  which  took  the  second  prize  in 
Class  2,  were  highly  commended.     In  Black-breasted  Qame 
there  were  nine  exhibitors,  Mr.  Matthew,  of  Chilton  Hall, 
Stowmarket,  whose  Game  stock  is  very  celebrated,  taking 
both  first  and  second  prizes.    An  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  James  Goodwin,  of  Holle^Jey ;  Mr.  Reason  Goodwyn, 
of  Woodbridge,  re  ceiving  a  high  commendation.    The  whole 
class  was  'worthy  of  commendation.    Mr.  Matthew's  cocks 
were  decidedly  superior  to  the  others  in  height,  in  the  clean- 
ness of  their  beads  and  squareness  of  their  body.    It  must 
lave  been  a  difficult  matter,  however,  to  say  which  was  the 
better  of  the  two*prize  cocks.    There  were  only  three  exhi- 
)itions  of  Duckwing  Ckuuc,  but  the  Judges  thought  them 
lU  worthy  of  commendation.      Mr.   S.  Matthew  was  the 
only  exhibitor  in  the  White  and  Pile  Game.     The  Game 
chicken  class  had  f^^'^  entries,  of  which  three  were  Mr.  S. 
i^ft*4ihe"''T.  n^wi  wif.»     >  -^m  v»  f^n/^v  fiw*.4.  gji^  f>Aoond  prizes. 


and  his  third  pen  was  highly  commended.  In  the  class  for 
Any  variety  not  included  in  other  classes,  there  were  eight 
pens,  and  both  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Scmuel  Waters,  of 
Ipswich,  with  French  birds  of  the  Cr6ve  Cosur  breed — ^black 
birds,  with  crests.  Mrs.  S.  Nunn,  of  BnyKall,  showed  some 
Afiricans  in  this  cLass — ^white  fowls  whose  plumage  mori> 
resembles  hair  than  feathers ;  these. were  high^  commended. 
Mr.  J.  Oxer,  of  Shelland,  had  a  couple  of  pens  of  cai>ital  half- 
bred  Spanish  fowls.  The  other  fowls  shown  in  this  clast* 
were  Gkdd  and  Silver-peneilled  Hamburgh.  The  first  pn^*^ 
in  OanM  BaaUams  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Fr^t,  tdiey  were  di  the 
Black-breasted  sort.  Mr.  B.  Goodwyn  took  the  second  prize, 
and  he  also  showed  the  chickens  of  these  birds.  The  other 
sorts  of  Bantams  were  worthy  of  note :  the  first-pxize  pen 
belonging  to  Mr.  Biley,  of  Onehouse,  were  Gold-laced ;  thv 
second,  Mr.  H.  A.  Oakes's,  were  Bnm^ess  or  Boblets. 

The  Ihicks  were  good  in  all  classes.  The  White  Ayleabor^'K 
shown  by  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury,  who  todc  both 
prises,  were  realty  wonderftil  birds,  and  <me  would  have 
thought  it  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  have  9nrtve<l 
at  such  a  size  in  four  and  five  months. 

The  Oeese,  as  a  class,  were  very  fine;  Mr.  SparUi^'s. 
which  took  the  first  prize,  were  only  twelve  weeks  oUL  Tkt^ 
first  prize  Twrkeys  (Mr.  J.  Bird,  of  Great  Finbozoogh),  were 
beauties. 

The  Pigeons  were  a  very  lajrge  and  good  dass,  the  two 
prizes  being  taken  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Feltham,  of  Keotiah  Town, 
London,  with  Black  Carriers.  Mr.  Feltham  also  exhibited  a 
beautiful  pair  of  Dun  Carriers  not  for  competition.  The 
followio^  is  the  prize  list : — 

DoBKiMOB  (Coloured).— First,  H.  Lingwood,  KetdhAm  IfaritAt.  Beooad, 
H.  F^yno,  Stowmarket.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Frost  ComxDcndtd,  J. 
Smith. 

DoRKiifos  (White).— First  and  Secoad,  H.  Lisgwood.  Cftidbtna.— First 
and  Second,  J.  Frost,  Parham.  Highlj  Commended,  H.  PaysA;  Ju  Snl^. 
CiMiuneodcd,  J.  O.  Fison. 

Cocbin-Chima  (Colottred  and  White).— First.  Rer.  0.  Gilbert,  Claahsv* 
near  Norwich.    Second,  Mr.  G.  T.  Bishop,  Lenton. 

CocmM-CsufA  (Panrldge).— First,  Rot.  H.  Carry,  Bosro«rs  BsU.  8eewi< 
Rot.  Q.  Gilbert. 

Oamk  fBUck-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Seeoad,  8.  MaUhtv, 
Stowmarket.  Ttxlrd,  J.  Goad  win,  UoUesley.  Highlj  GMnmeaded,  R. 
Goodwyn.    Commended,  J.  R.  Kersey. 

Gams  (Dackwings  and  other  Greys  and  Bines).— Firat;  8b  Matthew. 
Second,  R.  Goodwyn.    Commended,  J.  Goodwin. 

Game  (White  files.  Blacks  and  Brassy-winged).— Priat.  8.  Matlbsw. 
CAick«ns,—VinU  Seooad,  and  Highly  Commended,  8.  MaUhov, 

UAXBuaoHs  (Golden-spangled J.— Prize,  Mrs.  A.  Paltison.  **-'Vf"n 

Uambuboh  (Silver- Bpangled).—Prize,  T.  Twose,  Halalend. 

Ant  othkr  Varikft.  —  Firi<t  and  Second,  8.  Waters,  Ipswich  (Crt^re 
Cocnrs).    Highly  Commended,  J.  Oxer ;  Mrs.  8.  Nnnn. 

IUktams  (Game).— First,  J.  Frost.    Second,  R.  Goodwyn,  Woodhridge« 

Bantams  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  Riley,  OnchoUso.  Seoond,  H.  A.  Gakes^ 
BuxhalL 

Ducks  (White  Ajrlesbury). —First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Bf .  Seamona,  Hart- 
well,  Aylesbury.    Commended,  C.  T^relii,  Haughley. 

White  Ducks  (Any  variety).— Pnae,  H.  A.  uakes. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First  withheld.    Second.  J.  R.  Kersey. 

Ducas  (Mixed  breed).— Flrbt,  H.  Wlcks^adiey  Milll^    Second,  J.  Oxer. 

OEKSE.- First,  A.  Sparling.  Second,  W.  Green.  CommsAded.  W.  B. 
Webb. 

TuBKBTSb- First  and  Second  J.  Bird,  Finbonmgh. 

PioicoNs. — Fir^t  and  Second,  D.  H.  Feltham,  London.  IHgUtyOomaiesded,. 
H.  A.  Oakes.    Commended,  R.  Parish  ;  A.  Sparling. 

Rabbitsl— Prize,  G.  Gadgeon,  Stowmarkot.  Buck^—Ftitt  A.  J.  Alcz* 
ander,  Ipswich. 

8WKEP8TAKKS.— CbcAiw-CAwrt  CofJfc.— Pflac,  Rev.  H.  Curry.  Dwkin§ 
Cock.^  Fir«t,  II.  Llnj^wood.    Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

The  Judges  were  the  Sev.  Thos.  Lyon  Fellowes,  Bei^toa 
Rectory,  Norfolk,  and  the  'Rev,  Morton  Shaw,  of  Boagham 
Rectory. — {Suffolk  Chronicle.) 


Hedgehogs  and  Snaexs  Dbstbotino  Chickens. — ^I  see 
in  your  Journal  of  the  11th  a  canfirmaticA  of  the  ftot  of 
hedgehogs  destroying  chickens ;  and  to  me  this  is  of  im- 
portance, as  I  have  just  had  turned  loose  in  my  ysxd  three 
young  hedgehogs  and  an  old  one,  and  I  shall  now  order 
them  to  be  caught  again.  My  object  for  turning  them  loose 
was  to  drive  away  the  mice  and  rats.  I  know  that  siiak^ 
and  blindworms  will  kill  chickens.  I  had  a  Yexy  ohoice  lot 
of  these,  which  I  sent  to  a  splendid  walk,  as  I  thooffht^  it 
being  in  the  midst  of  a  large  coppice ;  bat  I  recet^ed  word 
that  six  out  of  thirteen  were  gone  in  one  day.  I  set  out 
determined  to  watch ;  and  towards  twelve  o'clock,  the  sun 
being  very  hot,  I  went  into  the  shade  behind  tome  tieet. 
The  hen  and  brood  were  near  an  old  wood  pile,  when  all  at 
once  the  hen  and  chickens  fled  in  all  direo&ona.    I  jumped 
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ground,    apiarian.     Amonjif 

BouLVBT-FAVciiB.  brooil.  that  I  now  know  came  from  aodlony,  but  which  there 

is  no  reason  to  believe  had  been  in  any  way  interfered  with. 

The  other  case  came  more  immediately  under  my  own 

rnQTTVr'Q   -u-K^Tivr-    ATri^-  observation,  and  may  be  deemed  perfectly  conclumre  on  this 

uv^Djji^>ua    UAOii^Mx  AWAi.  point.    Last  autumn  I  turned  up  a  common  straw  hive 

A  law  weeks  ago  I  purchased  twenty-four  Geese,  fourteen  belonging  to  an  "  old  dame  "  who  resides  at  about  three 
of  which  have  since  died.  These  I  found  to  be  infested  with  miles  distance.  There  was  some  honey,  but  very  few  bees, 
iaeeets  (lice,  I  presume),  as  per  enclosed  specimens.  Never  and  I  confidently  pronounced  the  queen  to  be  deftinct.  In 
httriag  had  any  similarly  affected,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken.  When  the  bees  were  aiter- 
Ibr  them,  and  am  desirous  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them ;  wards  expelled  by  driving  a  living  queen  was  found,  but  the 
o^MO,  the  after-treatment  to  strengthen  the  birds.  They  colony  was  nearly  extio^  from  the  eifects  of  foul  brood. 
seem  daily  to  grow  weaker  and  less  disposed  to  take  either  This  I  now  know  to  have  been  the  case,  although  at  Uie 
food  or  exercise ;  in  fact  they  become  quite  torpid,  and  at  time  the  affair  appeared  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  an  in- 
last  die  from  apparent  exhaustion,  complete  skeletons. —  spection  of  the  combs  did  not  then  enlighten  me — now  I 
^  J.  G.  should  recognise  them  at  a  glance  as  having  belonged  to  a 

[All  Geese  are  subject  to  lioe.    They  ore  confined  to  no  foul-breeding  8tock.--A  D«vonshi«b  BBB-aaPEH. 

age,  condition,  or  sex.    They  seem  to  have  been  made  for 

them.     Being  perfectly  fiat,  they  bestow  themselves  care-       

fhDy  between  two  feathers  and  the  water  has  no  effect ;  but  FURTHEE  EEMAEKS  ON  EXPERIMENTAL 

if  it  should  penetrate  they  take  refkige  in  the  down.    If  the  BEE-MANAGEMENT, 

down  should  get  damp,  instinct  prompts  the  bird  to  leave  ^               ,   ,         , .  "•               ^       * . ,         .  .            m 

tiie  water  directly  if  possible.    If  you  were  to  go  to  Leaden-  ,  ^  cannot  help  making  a  few  remsiks  on  the  opmionsand 

hall  at  Michaelmas  and  look  at  the  best,  largest,  and  fottest  tl^eones  put  forward  by  some  of  the  writers  in  No.  123  of 

Geese,  and  if  you  were  to  examine  them  attentively  you  would  y^^  Journal.    I  ftilly  admit  that  Mr.  Lowe  lays  down  the 

ibd,  that  although  they  were  plucked  some  lice  remained  general  principles  of  apiculture  con^tly  and  well;  but  I 

shelter^  in  the  wings  and  those  parts  that  wore  still  fea-  ^V^Ff^^  ES"®?®  that  he  has  solved  the  mystery  of  the  onpi 

thered.  There  is  no  Goose  without  them.  They  do  not,  there-  ^^  ^'  Woodbury  s  foul  brood.     I  do  not  mean  its  intro- 

ftre,  cause  the  death  of  your  goslings.  If  you  f>ought  in  your  Auction  into  his  apiaiy—Mr.  Woodbury  himself  has  told  \m 

immediate  neighbourhood,  either  you  have  been  imposed  ?/>^  *^*  occurred— I  mean  its  wiginal  cause.    I  have  no 

mwn  or  your  feedibg  has  boon  bad.     If  you  bought  in  Lon-  ^f?^  ^/  ™y  o^  ^^  ^^\  subject,  and  shall  be  ready  to 

don  there  is  no  knowing  where  they  were  bred.     GosHngs  ^^^^f  that  it  arises  from  too  much  expenmenting,  or  firom 

oome  in  fiocks  from  Franco,  Holland,  and  Belgium.     Of  our  anything  else,  when  good  evidence  of  the  fact  is  forth- 

own  countrymen.  Scotland  and  Irehind  help  us.  The  history  ?>?"*&  J  J'**  ^  <»"?o*  ^^P^  ^^  leapmg  to  such  a  condusmn. 

ofGeese  is  a  history  indeed.  Stratford  in  Essex  had  formerly  ^  know  that  expenmentmg  maybe  «umed  too  far;  what 

the  monopoly  of  feeding.    ITiither  all  the  flocks  of  Geese  cannot?     A  merely  experimental  apiary  <^  ^^  J^^   » 

wended.     From  the  beginning  of  July  tiU  the  end  of  August  ^^Ti'^^^T  P'^P®^^^  «^<^  j  HV*  ^?t!^  '  *^«"rfo^follow 

aU  the  roads  loading  to  Stratford  were  full  of  Geese,  tended  '  ^^^^^  ^  become  diseased.     It  will  tesome  weak  from  the 
by  one  man  who  kept  all  in  order  and  stayed  any  wander-  '  constant  interruption  of  breeding,  and  i^ucity  of  numbm 

ing  propensities  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  charge  by  catching  T^.cause  poverty  of  stores ;  but  ore  w^  hives  more  habla 

the  offender  by  the  leg,  not  with  his  hands;  be  it  under-  to  disease,  properly  so  called,  thwi  steong  ones.^    I  thmk 

stood,  but  by  means  of  his  crook.    A  long,  very  long  rod,  had  ^P^'     I  have  had  more  or  leM  of  chiUcd  brood  under  various 

^  stout  wire  at  the  end,  twisted  something  like  a  crook,  but  circumstances,  but  never  knew  it  to  become  corrupt^  in 

more  elaborately.    It  was  widely  open  at  the  mouth,  but  *^«  ^T^'  "^'  ^<^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  **  ^75  ^^'^^^^  ^  long  as  ttiere 

narrower  at  the  end,  and  held  the  leg  so  fast  that  the  Goose  Z^  .^«  Sa^'r^}  *^  Jlt^T?v  ^??*  ^^"""^a  5^^*™^.  ^P^ 

gave  in  and  laid  down.  "  Nous  avon$  chang4  tout  cela."  Where  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  did,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  so  vundent^ 

there  are  no  commons  there  will  be  few  Getse  bre<l,  and  contagious  as  this  foul  Wd  appew^  to  .^-     Mr.  Wood- 

commons  arc  fast  disappearing  throughout  England.     The  ^^  «  opinion--nay  assertion,  that  it  was  mtroduced  to  his 
consumption  of  oats   in   Stratford 
August  and  September  was  in 
the  slaughter  the  same.    These 

past  ages  and  have  little  to  do  with  our  present  question.  ,.^  -i.^Ti.j  i  *  -4. • 

If  Se  Geese  were  in  good   condition  when  you  bought  abstract  cause  of  foul  brood  as  much  a  mystery  as  it  now  is. 

them,  ascertain  how  they  had  been  fed  and  food  the  simie,  J^\'  ^^®  ^  ^«^*  »^.  maintaining  that  lorced  swarms 

If  in  doubt.. shut  them  in  a  pigstye,  till  a  trough  with  ?^^^^,^<^^  ^^  ™°^?  ^^^  "accordance  with   the   natural 

growing  sods  of  grass  half  fuU ;  on  them  put  some  gravel,  ^stmcts  and  habits  of  bees,  and  ^nth  a  due  regard  to  tim^ 

then  a  layer  of  oats,  and  then  fill  by  pouring  water  gently  circumstances,  and  condition.       When  so  made,  the  op^- 

in  one  co4er  till  it  is  full.  Your  Geese  wiU  foSd  and  thrive.  1  **^^.  '\  ??*'«*   Colonel  Newman  expresses  it,      fightag 

^  against  Nature;     but   the   exercise  of  mans  undoubted 

right  to  make  Nature  subservient  to  his  wonts  and  wishes. 

Dominion  was  given  to  him  over  the  brute  creation,  in  its 

iv^TTT    'myr\i\T\  ^'r\T    4xr    n^rpTT-iTr-x  i  t     ixroi^iOT:^  entirety,  becs  being  no  exception.    He  cannot  change  the 

iOUL  BROOD  ^OT  AN  AIITIFICIAL  DISEASE,  operations  of  natSe;  but  he  may  and  does  modily  and 

adapt  them  to  his  requirements.    The  sheep's  wool  would. 


It  is  with  regret  that  I  perceive  so  high  an  authority 
among  bee-kcepei-s  as  my  friend  Mr.  Taylor  pronouncing  the 
disease  which  has  recently  devastated  my  apiary  to  be  "  an 
entirely  artificial  one" — regret,  not  on  my  own  account 
(fcr  to  me  personally  it  is  of  no  import anco).  b^t  for  the  soke 
of  others,  since,  if  puch  a  mistaken  notion  obtain  currency, 
fcrewell  at  once  to  all  the  benefits  which  I  had  hoped  might 
have  arisen  from  giving  publicity  to  Tny  misfoi-tune,  whilst 
ihb  cause  of  progress  amongst  Englisli  bt'e-keepera  will 
ROeive  a  check  which  may  long  keep  them  immeasurably 
behind  their  continental  and  Amcricin  contfnnpomries. 

With  the  view,  thoroforo,  of  removing  tliin  fnlse  impms- 
dbOv  I  will  doseril)e  two  iiistancoR  which  have  (•oim*  under 


no  doubt,  fall  off  naturally  without  the  assistance  of  shears, 
but  not  in  a  convenient  form  for  our  cloth-makers.  The 
cow  would  give  spontancouply  as  much  milk  as  was  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  her  calf ;  but  the  fiirmer  finds  it  to  his 
advantage  to  manage  those  matters  in  his  o^ti  way.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  tlio  cow  is  in  any  way  injured  by  pro- 
longing lior  natmul  porio<l  of  giving  milk,  or  the  sheep  by 
the  prJTnalure  loss  of  its  floec*-;  though  I  dare  say  there 
wore  antique  men  who  protested  » gainst  both  those  modifi- 
cations of  nature  wh«;n  first  introdiiceil,  using  much  the 
same  arguments  a  a  their  represent  ritives  of  the  present  day 
use  a<,'jiinst  the  rntional  manng<'in«*nt  of  lx»es. 


Ilpf  observation  in  which  foul  brood  has  ni  an  ilested  itself  in  |      That  -driving"  does  not  always  succoihI  is  scarcely  a 
mes  managed  in  the  usual  way.  I  good  argument  against  its  general  usefulness.     Ne  great 
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amotint  of  patience  is  required  to  keep  tapping  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  this  period,  though  not  always  suffi- 
cient, will  often  be  so. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  "Jonas  Jackson"  has  not 
told  us  more  in  detail  what  steps  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  our  bees.  In  what  language  Bxe  we  to 
address  them  ?  Their  own  ?  I  for  one  understand  it  not. 
Will  plain  English  do  ?  May  the  German  or  Frenchman 
speak  to  them  in  his  own  idiom?  If  so,  bees  are  pretty 
good  linguists.  Suppose  I  want  to  make  my  Ligurians  "  a 
speech,"  who  will  translate  it  for  me  ?  Their  nationality  has 
been  disputed,  and  if  it  were  settled  I  should  be  no  better 
off,  for  I  understand  neither  Swiss  nor  Italian.  It  is  true 
that  the  horse  and  the  dog  understand  certain  words  and 
phrases ;  but  much  care  is  bestowed  on  their  early  training 
to  make  them  know  that  certain  sounds  convey  certain 
ideas ;  and  I  do  not  clearly  see  that  a  similar  course  is  at 
all  practicable  with  bees.  Virgil  and  the  rest  of  antiquity 
may  be  excused  for  their  inaccuracy  as  naturalists,  but  just 
fancy  a  nineteenth-century  man 

*•  ■  heir  of  all  the  ages 

In  the  foremoBt  ranks  of  time/* 

mounted  on  a  stump  in  his  garden,  gravely  haranguing  the 
bees  about  his  domestic  felicities  or  calamities !— John  P. 
Edwards,  Shirleywick,  near  Stafford, 


WOODEN  HIVES. 


The  materials  of  which  hives  are  made,  as  well  as  their 
construction,  have  an  important  influence  over  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  honey,  and  in  facilitating  the  working  of  ex- 
periments. 

Now,  wood  and  straw  are  the  most  common  hive-mate- 
rials in  this  country,  and  the  only  kinds  I  ever  used  for 
general  purposes ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  raise  an  argu- 
ment for  the  one,  nor  objections  to  the  other,  but  simply 
to  state  the  experience  I  have  had  of  both,  but  without 
speaking  of  their  construction. 

When  I  first  adopted  wooden  hives,  it  was  from  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  peculiar  make  of 
straw  hives  which  I  had  ordered.  The  first  winter  I  had 
them  I  had  an  equal  number — viz.,  five  of  each,  and  I  met  with 
every  discouragement  from  my  neighbouring  bee-keepers. 
Every  one  had  a  different  reason  to  demonstrate  that  I 
would  not  have  bees  long;  but  not  one  of  the  objectors 
could  explain  to  me  the  cause  that  would  destroy  the  bees. 
So  I  was  left  alone  in  my  undertaking. 

I  was  not  ignorant  about  the  nature  of  wood,  and  I  took 
care  that  no  external  damp  whatever,  unless  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  could  touch  the  hives. 

The  alighting-board  I  made  moveable,  with  a  space  be- 
tween the  hive  and  it,  so  that  the  rain  could  not  get  near 
the  hive.  I  set  the  hives  all  in  one  direction  and  equally 
well  protected,  so  that  they  would  have  a  fair  chance  for 
proving  which  should  do  best. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  I  have  never  had  a  single  death 
of  a  swarm  from  disease  or  other  cause  in  my  wooden  hives ; 
but  it  was  very  different  with  the  straw  hives — I  lost  every 
one  of  them  in  about  eighteen  months.  The  reason  of  this 
was  abortive  brood.  The  cause  of  the  abortive  brood  I 
attribute  to  the  straw  hives  being  a  little  warmer  than  the 
wooden  hives,  and  the  very  changeable  weather  here  in 
spring :  consequently,  when  a  few  warm  days  occur,  where 
the  queen  is  prolific,  she  spreads  her  brood  more  than  the 
bees  are  able  to  attend  to  if  the  weather  turns  colder,  as  it 
often  does.  When  this  takes  place  the  loss  of  the  hive  is 
certain,  unless  some  of  the  combs  are  removed — not  only 
those  tiiat  are  affected  but  also  those  acj^oining,  till  no  more 
are  left  than  the  bees  are  able  to  cover.  This  restricts  them 
from  breeding  more  than  they  are  able  to  attend  to,  until 
the  weather  becomes  warmer  and  encourages  their  forward- 
ness, when  they  continue  to  do  well. 

This  removing  of  combs  I  have  done  often  and  have  never 
aUed.  I  also  make  it  a  rule  once  or  twice  a-week  to  smell 
ay  hives  to  know  whether  they  are  free  from  foul  brood, 
chich  is  easily  detected  by  the  strong  effiuvia,  but  I  have 
<ever  been  troubled  with  it  in  my  wooden  Idves.  Some 
people  make  it  a  rule  to  cut  out  only  those  portions  that  have 
v»nr  H-i.'w^    r    \>^rv,    ^,,4.  \\tia  yfiV  -j^^  >w»  /><fp/»f'ial,  be<^nse 


there  is  always  scattered  brood  which  is  not  easily  seei^ 
so  that  the  bees  are  kept  scattered  and  are  never  able  to 
keep  up  a  unifortn  degree  of  heat.  Nay,  it  is  better  to 
turn  the  bees  out  of  the  hive  altogether,  substituting  a  new 
and  dean  hive,  because  it  is  doubtfril  if  ever  they  tlbive  in 
a  hive  that  has  been  once  diseased.  The  infection  seems  to 
adhere  to  the  hive,  so  that  it  may  be  termed  the  "  bee 
plague." 

I  would  recommend  as  better  thain  an  empty  hive— seeing 
Ihat  it  is  mostly  in  spring  that  this  inalaay  rages — a  hive 
with  clean  combs ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  as  beee 
will  not  thrive  if  deprived  of  combs  in  spring,  I  recom- 
mend as  an  excellent  substitute  the  new  wax  sheets,  which 
can  be  had  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  which  would  enable 
the  bees  to  go  to  work  at  once,  and  by  a  little  feeding  they 
would  soon  do  well. — ^A  Lanabkshibb  Bss-kupxb. 


WEAK  AND  UNHEALTHY  HIVES— FOUL 

BEOOD. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  communication,  which  appeared 
in  the  Number  of  the  4th  August,  and  which  took  notice 
only  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  first  article  on  "A  Dwindling 
Apiary  "  in  the  Number  of  July  21st,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  two  or  three  additional  contributions  by  him  on  the 
same  subject,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  evils  by  which 
his  apiary  has  been  well-nigh  ruined,  the  means  by  which 
these  evils  were  brought  about,  and  the  remedies  employed 
to  extirpate  them. 

'  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  these  three  poiats.  Mr. 
Woodbury,  in  reply  to  "  B.  B."  in  last  Number,  describes 
foul  brood  to  be  "  a  disease  which  attacks  the  young  larvB& 
in  their  various  stages  of  development.  At  first  oniy  a 
few  die,  but  as  these  putrefy  in  their  cells  the  infection 
spreads  until  very  few  bees  arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  stock 
dwindles  and  uli^nately  perishes." 

Now  I  have  no  desire  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Woodbury  for 
so  describing  this  evil.  He  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
not  a  few  apiarian  writers  in  so  doing,  and  besides,  it  is  a 
subject  of  which,  as  he  himself  says,  he  has  hitheorto  had 
little  or  no  practical  acquaintance.  But  in .  this,  as  in  a 
great  many  other  matters,  writers  are  apt  to  perpetuate 
errors  by  accepting  for  truths  the  mere  dicta  of  others 
without  due  reflection  and  consideration.  If  foul  brood  be 
a  disease,  I  should  like  to  know  by  what  it  is  caused.  Are 
the  ova  as  deposited  by  the  queen  tainted  with  the  germ  of 
some  malignant  epidemic,  or  is  the  malady  induced  by  the 
nursing  of  infected  adult  bees?  How  does  it  originate? 
I  know  of  no  writer  who  has,  in  my  estimation,  satisfkotorily 
accounted  for  the  presence  of  foul  brood  in  a  hive  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  disease.  Mere  surmises  and  con- 
jectures we  have  in  abundance,  but  nothing  more ;  and  the 
so-called  malady  is  in  its  origin  and  character  left  com- 
pletely in  dvbio,  Mr.  Woodbury  promises  a  digest  of  the 
views  of  some  of  the  more  reliable  American  and  Qerman 
authorities  on  the  subject ;  but  while  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  peruse  any  article  from  the  pen  of  so  accomplished  and 
able  an  apiarian  writer  as  Mr.  Woodbury,  yet  I  know  of  no 
subject  treated  on,  both  by  ancient  and  some  modem  writers, 
so  fall  of  errors  as  that  of  the  diseases  of  bees.  My  geneni> 
practice,  indeed,  in  reading  any  work  on  the  bee,  is  to  pass 
over  with  a  mere  cursory  glance  the  chapter  so  designated. 
The  fact  is,  the  aUments  of  bees  are  few  and  simple,  and 
such  as  are  induced  by  famine  and  filth,  by  confinement  and 
spurious  and  insufficient  food.  I  am  not  disposed,  therefore, 
to  view  the  presence  of  foul  brood  in  a  hive  as  a  disease, 
properly  so-OEtlled,  at  all.  If  I  am  right  in  accounting  for  ite 
origin,  it  can  no  more  bo  called  a  disease  than  if  we  were  to 
snatch  the  unhatched  eggs  from  a  domestic  fowl  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  expose  them  to  the  chill  of  a  fro8^ 
night,  and  then  ascribe  the  death  and  consequent  decay  of 
the  embryo  chicks  to  a  natural  disease  produced  by  some 
unaccountable  cause.  If  it  is  to  be  termed  a  disease  at  aO, 
let  it  be  described  as  Mr.  H.  Taylor  described  it  in  larft 
Number — an  entirely  "artificial  one."  Abortive  brood, 
however,  properly  speaking,  can  never  be  classed  under  the 
category  of  bee  maladies. 

Let  me  here  anticipate  any  olgeotionB  which  may  be  lurged 
f/-  M,«  i^-^e  'r%  nnoa^ion  bolng  ppoducod  only  aitifidally.    Ill 
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m  oommimication,  be  it  remembered,  I  addaoed  only  a  few 
oC  the  canses  which  produce  foul  brood,  and  which  I  thought 
MaQj  applicable  to  the  case  before  me ;  biit  I  have  wit- 
B«Med  the  same  evils  caused  without  the  intervention  of  a 
«bl^  artificial  process ;  and  while  I  coiQd  create  or  originate 
abortxre  brood  in  any  luve  at  pleasure  by  a  few  manipu- 
latinjiBj  I  have  also  seen  it  produced  in  some  instances  fiiom' 
ponly  natural  causes  and  without  any  interference  on  my 
part  at  alL  Weather  influences  alone  may  give  rise  to  it. 
Ijet  me  illustrate  this.  Some  few  years  ago  I  had  a  very 
irigoxouB  colony  domiciled  in  an  ob^rvatory  or  unicomb- 
hxve.  The  weather  (it  was  in  autumn),  was  extremely  warm. 
The  queen  had  extended  her  laying  down  nearly  to  the  floor- 
boaiol  A  sudden  and  violent  transition  of  the  temperature 
oocmred,  however :  cold  frosty  nights  forced  the  bees  up- 
wardfl  in  the  hive ;  the  brood  in  all  stages  were  neglected, 
and  thus  the  evil  was  generated  in  this  hive  simply  by 
weather  influences  alone,  rendering  the  part  of  the  comb  so 
affected  permanently  and  entirely  useless.  The  some  state 
<rf  matters  may  be  produced  likewise  in  straw  hives,  in 
cases  where  a  populous  swarm'  may  have  a  large  surface  of 
Inbod-comb  with  little  honey,  and  be  overtaken  in  such  a 
condition  by  a  long  continuance  of  cold  adverse  weather.  In 
such  circumstances  the  bees  diminish  in  numbers  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity;  the  necessary  warmth,  attention,  and 
nursing  being  withdrawn,  the  brood  are  neglected,  and  abor- 
tions to  a  large  extent  often  occur.  In  early  spring,  too,  in 
sparsely  populated  hives,  through  the  operation  of  somewhat 
ftimilar  causes,  I  have  witnessed  these  evils  originated  on  a 
limited  scale. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  foul  breed  is  an  excep- 
tional occurrence,  and  rarely  met  with  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  only  in  the  hands  of  the  experimentalist 
that  we  find  its  presence  generally  manifested,  and  for  this 
reason — that  when  bees  are  doiuiciled  in  suitable  hives,  and 
when  left,  as  I  stated  before  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  to  them- 
selves, and  allowed  to  follow  unrestrained  the  impulses  and 
instincts  of  their  nature,  such  disorders  will  seldom  arise. 
Seldom  -do  bees  err  in  their  instinctive  powers  of  adopting 
suitable  means  for  desired  ends,  of  so  regulating  and  ad- 
justing their  whole  internal  economy  as  to  provide  for  the 
sxigencies  and  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion, 
and  thus  prev^ent  the  bringing  about  a  state  of  matters 
which  is  productive  of  such  evil  consequences  as  foul  brood. 
I  have  often  contemplated  with  the  profoundest  admiration 
the  wonderful  instinctive  foresight  of  the  bee  in  thus  pro- 
viding for  future  contingencies  and  wants,  and  that  no  less 
wonderM  sagacity  which  guides  the  queen  in  the  interest- 
ing business  of  oyiposition,  accommc^ting  herself,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  particular  state  or  condition  in  which  she  may 
be  placed,  withholding  or  meting  out  from  the  almost  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  her  ovarium,  both  as  to  sex  and 
numbers  according  to  circumstances  and  season.  In  all 
this  there* is  much  to  admire ;  and  the  contemplative  student 
will  involuntarily  turn  his  thoughts  beyond  the  blue  serene 
which  o*ercanopies  this  busy  world  of  ours,  and  exclaim, 
**  How  manifold  are  Thy  works,  O  Lord !  In  wisdom  hast 
Thou  made  them  all." 

I  have  thus  shoitly  alluded  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  evils  complained  of— foul  brood,  and  now  let  me  make 
a  Usw  remaiks  as  to  the  remedies  employed  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury for  extirpating  them. 

In  following  Mr.  Woodbury  in  the  various  x>i*ocesses  re- 
sorted to  for  tiiis  purpose,  I  cannot  help  repeating  my  con- 
viction, notwithstandmg  the  importation  of  polluted  combe 
from  other  apiarians,  that  the  real  evils  with  which  he  has  had 
to  contend  have  been  principally  brought  about  by  his  own 
doings  and  manipulations.  When  I  took  it  upon  me  to 
tender  my  opinions  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  to  attribute  the 
whole  of  the  mischief  complaineil  of  to  experimental  opera- 
Ikns  allowing  the  brood  to  g«^t  chilled,  I  confess  I  was  not 
then^  awaie  of  the  precise  methoil  adopted  by  him  for  the 
tnnaference  of  bees  and  combs  from  one  hive  to  another ; ' 
kst  as  I  perused  the  account  of  the  several  operations  as 
dstailed  at  page  7H,  with  the  prime  swarms  purchased  in 
Um  country,  can  I  f&il  to  wonder — can  any  one  fail  in  won- 
4B!iiifl — ^tluLt  the  consequences  resulting  therefrom  would  be 
W^jta  else  than  what  we  find  subsequently  described  at 
MjBp  97^— namely,  the  re-appearance  of  the  evils  in  these 
iljMmparted  combs  ?    Let  me  restate  one  of  these  pro- 


ceedings. A  prime  swarm  is  purchased  in  the  conntiy 
several  miles  distant  from  Exet-er.  The  bees  are  then  driven* 
say  of  an  afternoon,  and  put  into  a  hive  ftimished  with 
empty  combs.  This  is  all  well ;  but  wh{kt  is  done  with  the 
hive  itself,  frill  to  overflowing,  no  doubt,  with  brood  in  all 
stages,  from  the  newly-laid  egg  and  hatched  grub  up  to 
the  full-grown  pupa?  It  is  left  empty  and  tenantlessf 
In  this  state  it  is  brought  home  to  Exeter,  and  stowed 
into  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  for  the  night ;  and  next  morn- 
ing, still  destitute  of  bees,  the  combs  are  cut  out,  fitted  and 
fastened  into  frames,  and  then — only  then — after  a  dozen 
hours  interval,  it  may  be,  and  all  the  manipulating  work 
besides,  are  the  intended  bees  introduced  to  these  combs 
full  of  chilled  and  neglected  brood.  Can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  the  tender  little  grubs  (not  to  speak  of  those  more 
advanced  and  sealed),  requiring  so  much  attention,  care, 
and  warmth  from  the  bees,  should  give  way,  and  that  in 
such  circumstances  fold  and  abortive  brood  would  not  as  a 
cousequence  follow  ?  Mr.  Woodbury  may  feel  that  I  express 
myself  too  strongly ;  but  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  so 
contrary  to  my  own  practice,  and  what  I  believed  to  be  the 

feneral  practice  of  apiarians  in  such  circumstances,  that 
cannot  help  recording  my  utter  surprise  at  the  whole 
matter.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  narrative 
or  that  I  have  misinterpreted  it ;  for  though  I  admit  that 
the  more  advanced  pupae  can  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
uninjured  in  such  circumstances,  I  can  never  allow  that  the 
tender  larvae  will  not  suffer  from  such  a  lengthened  and 
protracted  exposure. — J.  Lowe. 


WINDOWS   IN  FEAME-HIYES. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  "  A.  B.  C."  in  page  119, 
I  may  state  that  I  &ad  windows  nearly  useless  in  frame- 
hives.  In  the  first  place  they  are  so  blocked  by  the  frames 
that  little  can  be  seen  of  the  interior  of  the  hive  through 
them ;  and  in  the  next  place  the  habit  of  examining  every 
comb  separately  renders  them  altogether  superfluous. 

These  are  my  views  respecting  windows  in  frame-hives ; 
but  if  "  A.  B.  C."  should  be  of  a  different  opinion,  Messrs. 
Neighbour  will  readily  supply  the  omission  at  a  trifling 
addition  to  the  first  cost  of  each  Woodbury-hive. — ^A  Devon- 

SHIBE   BeE-KEEPSB. 


BEES  AND  CHLOKOFORM. 

This  spring  found  me  with  three  wooden  and  one  common 
cottage-hive,  all  particularly  strong.  I  had  a  swarm  from 
each  of  the  mansions  ;  a  swarm  and  cast  from  the  cottage. 
August  5th  I  went  round  to  collect  rent :  No.  1  mansion 
gave  me  a  large  and  small  box,  containing  16  lbs. — good ; 
No.  2,  three  small  boxes,  16 lbs. — good  again;  No.  3,  "it 
not  being  convenient,*'  promised  three  small  boxes  in  about 
a  fortnight,  weather  permitting — good  if  true.  The  cottage 
tenants  candidly  told  me,  as  they  had  but  one  room  I  must 
distrain  if  determined  to  have  rent.  Being  old  friends  I 
let  them  nlone,  determined  to  have  my  revenge  out  of  the 
five  new  cottages.  No.  1,  a  large  Yorkshire  straw  with  a 
deep  "  eke,'*  tenanted  on  the  2nd  of  June  must  go.  My 
groom  said  something  about  digging  a  hole  and  fetching 
brimstone  matches ;  on  which  I  gave  him  a  short  extem- 
porary lecture  "  on  the  folly  of  destroying  these  valuable 
insects,"  and  told  him  he  should  see  the  wonderfrQ  effect  of 
chloroform ;  but  just  then  I  remembered  I  had  none.  I  gave 
three  teaspoonfrils  on  doubled  rag.  All  right,  they  are  meny 
over  the  first  taste ;  and  I  believe  I  felt  some  pleasure  in 
thinking  how  soon  they  would  "  stop  that  game,"  and  amused 
myself  in  watching  about  half  an  inch  thick  of  bees  remaining 
on  the  floor-board,  coolly  walk  into  their  neighbours'  house. 
Ten  minutes — that  is  the  time — ^up  with  the  hive.  Stop ! 
stop !  they  are  kicking-up  a  row.  That  is  a  bore.  More 
rag  and  a  double  dose  of  chloroform.  Still  they  talk.  Gwre 
them  an,  ounce  (cost  Is.  6d.),  They  are  done  at  last. 
The  hive  is  shaken,  and  I,  for  the  first  time,  see  what  I 
take  to  be  "  all  the  bees  in  a  hive,"— douWe  the  quantity 
I  thought  of.  The  queen  must  be  found,  because  I  wanted 
to  see  one,  and  also  because  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many " 
says  she  must  be  killed  before  her  subjects  are  transported 
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to  another  colony;  bat  the  bees  beeoming  partienlaTlj 
lively,  and  the  erening  rather  dark,  it  most  be  given  up, 
flBod  they  are  placed  on  t&eir  own  floor-board  with  their  new 
friends  over  uiem. 

Now  for  the  honey.  I  tfionght  there  wonld  be  three 
tftoiies  and  hoped  for  fbnr.  There  are  a  few  -bees  walking 
9hoa%,  but  it  is  all  right.  "  The  book  "  tells  me  a  few  will 
remain,  which  may  be  broshed  out  with  a  feather ;  but  the 
more  lAiey  are  brushed  the  more  bees  come.  The  ^' eke" 
most  be  taken  off — a  proceeding  the  bees  did  not  agree  to, 
for  they  were  creeping  all  over  the  place.  At  10  o'clock  p.m., 
I  gave  it  up  for  the  night,  and  placed  my  Mends  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  until  morning.  At  10  o'clock  next  morning  I 
found  the  house  full  of  robber  bees  firom  all  the  hives. 
As  a  last  hope  I  placed  ^be  hive  in  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
had  it  wheeled  about  for  an  hour  to  deceive  the  robbers, 
whidi  proved  effectual,  as  I  now  have  the  honey  in  a  sieve, 
and  there  it  must  remain  two  days,  says  my  book ;  but  what 
in  the  world  will  "  Jonas  Jackson  "  say  about  my  ftitare  luck 
after  idiis? 

I  have  now  four  hives  of  this  yeax;  two  I  want  to  take, 
aaid  two  I  want  to  keep,  all  Teiy  strong  indeed.  Would  you 
recommend  another  trial  of  chloroform,  of  course  using  a 
fresh  sample  ?  Would  Mr.  Woodbury  kindly  give  me  the 
distance  between  the  glass  of  his  unicomb-hives  ? 

The  frost  of  the  19th  July  cut  several  hundred  acres  of 
potatoes  down  to  the  ground.    They  are  now  making  new 

tops. — An   ISIiE   OF  AXHOUTB  BraE-KXEFEK. 


LIGUEIAN  BEES  IN  SCOTLAND— FERTILE 

WOEKEES. 

I  HJLTS  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Alex.  Shearer  wiih  a  copy 
of  The  Haddm^tonshMne  Cowrier,  containing  t^  following  in- 
teresting article  from  his  pen,  proving  that  the  Ligurians 
are  asserting  their  wonted  superiority.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  existence  of  fertile  workers  which 
finstri^ied  the  attempts  to  Tear  a  queen  in  the  flrst  of  his 
artificial  swarms,  especiaSly  as  I  have  tliis  season  found 
woikers  laying  oggs  in  two  instimces  in  which  royal  cells 
had  turned  out  abortive. — A  Dbfokshibe  Bse-keepeb. 

"  Culture  of  Lioubian  Bees. — It  is  nearly  twelve  months 
since  I  communicated  to  the  Courier  my  experience  in  the 
artificial  swarming  of  the  Ligurian  bees.  Pethaps  it  may 
be  interesting  to  your  apiarian  readers  to  give  the  results 
of  that  trial,  and  my  fiuther  experience.  It  will  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  bee-manage- 
ment that  I  made  two  artificial  swarms.  The  first  one 
turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the 
system,  but  because  of  the  wet  weather  during  the  time  the 
queen  required  to  make  her  'matrimonial'  flights.  It  elhded 
in  there  being  nothing  laid  but  drone-brood ;  and  notwith- 
standing I  supplied  her  several  times  with  bar-frames  of 
brood-comb,  that  they  might  rear  another  queen  which  was 
really  fit  for  her  duties,  she  still  reigned  supreme,  preventing 
any  other  queen  coming  forward  to  take  her  place ;  or  vather, 
ifihe  doctnne  of  parthenogenesis  be  a  fiict — and  there  is  in 
this  case  strong  evidence  that  it  is  so — ^that  there  are  bees 
having  all  the  appearance  of  workers,  which  have  yet  the 
power  of  laying  drone  eggs  only.  In  all  our  searches  for  a 
queen  in  this  hive  we  never  could  find  one  (and  it  was 
frequently  done  with  the  utmost  care),  which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances we  never  failed  in  finding.  But  it  appears  those 
bees  which  have  the  power  of  laying  drone  eggs  will  never 
allow  any  other  queen  to  be  reared.  Such  is  the  theory  of 
those  who  hold  by  this  doctrine.  For  my  own  part,  I  for- 
bear giving  any  conclusive  opinion  on  the  matter — I  would 
require  more  experience  oh  the  subject.  I  merely  state  the 
feet  as  we  found  it  in  our  case.  No  bees  being  bred,  they 
^gpradnally  died-off,  and  her  neighbours  began  and  robbed  her 
in  February  this  year.  The  second  one  was  more  successful ; 
she  has  survived  the  winter,  and  given  off  a  top  swarm,  and 
appears  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Ligurian  and  common  bee. 

^  l%e  old,  or  original  Ligurian,  began  egg-laying  in 
January.  On  the  15th  of  June  I  made  the  first  artificial 
iWBsrm.  I  made  another  on  the  22nd,  and  one  on  the  30th 
i>f  June,  and  on  the  10th  of  July  she  g^ve  off  a  natural 
jvPKrm,  lai*i?cr  tiian  any  two  of  the  common  ones,  and  on 
''*^  lfl*»-    «      "»r"xni^ — th**  la*4-xiiif  ij^as  «»  »m»«JJ   nno,  ""'^   the 


person  who  had  them  in  charge  put  it  back  the  same  even- 
ing. I  went  the  following  day  and  found  the  queen  had  Bot  ' 
b€^  killed,  and,  on  examining  the  hive,  found  a  beautifiil 
queen,  an4  also  eight  queen-cells,  all  in  different  stages  of 
progress.  I  divided  them,  leaving  the  queen  already  hatched 
in  one,  and  put  the  other  into  another  hive,  along  with  half 
of  the  bees,  that  they  might  hatch  another  queen  for  13iem- 
selves,  which  they  have  done,  at  the  same  time  cnttiag  off 
a  piece  of  comb  having  a  queen  cell  sealed  up,  and  gave  it 
to  a  neighbour,  who  carried  it  nearly  two  miles  in  a  box. 
When  he  turned  up  one  of  his  hives,  which  had  g^ven  off  a 
top  swarm  a  few  days  before,  he  found  the  queen-cell  still 
ui^atched.  This  he  cut  out,  and  inserted  the  Ligurian  one 
in  its  place,  which  was  hatched  by  the  22nd,  as  on  the  28rd 
and  24th  the  bees  in  the  hive  manifested  all  those  symp- 
toms, so  well  known  to  bee-keepers,  of  her  majesty  being  on 
one  of  her  excursions  to  find  the  future  king.  The  top 
swarm  (having  of  course  the  old  queen)  being  in  audi  a 
prosperous  state — ^laying  numbers  <»  young  brood,  I  made 
another  artificial  one  on  the  22nd ;  thus  making  four  arti- 
ficial swarms  and  two  natural  ones  from  one  hive,  besides 
taking  upwards  of  25  lbs.  of  honeycomb  from  the  artificial 
swarms,  to  give  them  more  room  for  breeding,  that  there 
might  be  abundance  of  young  bees  out  to  beg^  on  the 
heather  when  it  is  ready.  I  gave  also  a  bar-frame  of  drone- 
brood  to  a  friend,  a  bee-keeper  in  Edinburgh,  whose  lignxiaii 
queen  had  failed  in  laying  drone  eggs  (another  veiy  puzzling 
circumstance  in  bee-keeping).  TLt^  I  been  disposed*  and  had 
hives  to  put  them  in,  I  could  have  easily,  from  l^e  same  hivcu 
made  almost  any  number  of  swarms;  but  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  six  in  the  meantime.  If  all  the  Ligurian  qpieens 
are  like  the  one  I  have,  then  the  common  bee  cannot  be 
compared  with  them  as  breeders.  An  acquaintance  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  got  one  last  year,  infiomns  me  zbsA  his  has  thrown 
off  four  swarms  since  May,  and  all  strong.  Ifine  would  have 
been  much  stronger  had  not  a  great  number  of  bees  died 
in  the  spring  by  dysentery,  caused^  I  imagine,  by  the  stock 
swarm  being  kept  in  a  wooden  box.  The  moisture  arising 
from  the  bees  not  being  absorbed  by  the  icood,  it  coUeoted 
on  the  floor-board  in  such  quantities  that  in  their  ^orte  to 
get  rid  of  it  they  took  the  disease.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  I  shifted  the  comb  four  times  into  a  dry  wooden  box, 
and  each  time  they  improved  partially.  At  last  I  "had  a 
hive  made  on  the  same  principle,  in  straw^  by  John  Heriot, 
Longyester,  which  had  completely  cured  them.  I  will  never 
keep  stock  swarms  again,  during  winter,  in  wood ;  it  may 
do  in  summer,  but  certainly  not  in  winter. 

Another  proof  of  the  superior  breeding  powers  of  the 
Ligurian  bee :  out  of  eight  good  hives  of  the  common  bee, 
only  two  gave  off  a  second  swarm  with  me,  all  getting 
the  same  treatment.  In  order  to  keep  the  Ligurians  pure/l 
have  all  the  six  young  swarms  at  Longyester,  where  there 
are  no  common  bees  within  nearly  two  miles  of  them.  I  will 
thus  have  a  further  opportunity  of  testing  their  qierits  with 
the  common  bee,  and  also  the  hybrid." 


HOW  TO  DESTEOY  WASPS'  NESTB. 

I  UAVE  for  years  been  more  or  less  annoyed  witii  wasps 
about  this  season  of  the  year — those,  I  mean,  that  m'ai^e 
their  nests  in  some  hole  in  the  groimd — and  I  have  at  times 
adopted  various  means  to  destroy  their  neste.  I  need  not 
here  enter  into  any  detail  how  I  have  in  farmer  years  pro- 
ceeded to  take  them;  but  latterly  I  have  adopted  the 
following  mode : — 

I  procure  some  coal-tar,  a  handful  of  fine  shavingB,  or 
what  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  good — a  bit  of  an  old  mat,  eoak 
it  well  in  the  coal-tar,  take  a  long  stick — a  broom^hanfie 
will  do  very  well — and  then  in  the  evening  about  ten  or  eleveii 
o'clock,  when  the  wasps  are  nearly  all  gone  home,  I  proceed 
to  the  nest  and  push  the  piece  of  old  mat,  now  full  oLooai- 
tar,  as  far  into  the  hole  towards  their  nest  as  I  can,  and  tinis 
make  them  prisoners  to  die  in  their  own  caetie. — G.  DAwaoir 

[We  have  found  that  an  effectual  mode  is  to  pot  a  lUile 
spirit  of  turpentine  into  a  wine-bottle;  to  throat  its  aeok 
into  the  entrance  of  the  nest;  place  a  little  straw. ovsr  tbe 
bottle,  and  bum  it,  so  as  rapidly  to  fill  the  neat  wilih  tar- 
pentine  vapour.  This  is  more  prompt  and  leas  dBQ^  iR'V 
fi,;«v  t^ay*  ^-^^  -^'^rr-^apo^dent's  plan.~EDi(.] 
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JOTTINGS    ABOUT  SOMK    BKI>DTN«    PLANTS 

OF  isea. 

lA  Paxtoni  sent  out  by  3f  osxts. 
et  is  one  of  tbe  most  cfTcotirc 
o  Ijedding  novrlttes  of  the  ciir- 
Kpason.    lU  lialiit  is  so  jirox- 
',  tlie  roDf nist  of  itH  lisbt  blue 
atid  n-Litc    BO    perfect,    its 
f^Off'tb   to  frei.',   and  bloom 
so  profuse,  tbat  it  i^  a  f{reaL 
acquisition.      I  wa«  parti- 
eufacly  struck  with  its   ex- 
(.-ellcnre  when  eontrasting  it 
with  a  soedliDf;  rsiied  here 
by    a  well-known   nursery- 
man, Drummond,  to  whom  I 
eaTe  some   of  the  plants   I 
had     from    Londorj.        He 
tbou);ht  his  own  eood,  but 
Lo  will   destroy   them   that 
hilt  stork  may  not  be  mixed. 
Tlio  Tofetes  puniila  i«  a 
Tory     strilcLDg,      sproadinft 
plant,  not  ezceediu);  12  ins. 
lo  beisht,  and    preaent*  a 
mass  01  rioh  yellow  hlmiomi 
ipangling  its  f;ood  foliace. 
The  apring  being  so  dry,  and  tne  aummer  wktiq,  tne 
alugt  liBTc  not  attacked  it,  for  IhCT  Uflually  mra-eilessly 
Mtroy  its  ally,  the  French  Marigold.  It  ii  much  benefited 
by  «a  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure. 

The  experience  of  all  partiet  agrees  as  to  the  Ama- 
ranthui  melaneholieus  ruber.  In  fsTonrable  seanms, 
and  nnder  iiroper  management,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  totbc  coloured- roliagcd  plants,  ^othingcquals 
it  in  brilliancy  of  colour  n-hen  in  a,  good  light.  Pluita 
if  small  when  put  in  do  not  thrive,  the  cold  wind  so 
diiea  the  leaves  ;  they  should  be  (>  inches  high  in  pott 
before  transplanting  mto  tbo  borders.  The  winds  and 
cold  of  Maj  and  early  June  almost  destroyed  tbe  first 
lot.  The  growth  of  plants  under  circonutaneca  ^pa- 
reutl?  tbe  same  ia  rather  irregular.  Some  of  mine  are  a. 
foot  nigh,  and  nearly  that  acrots,  while  others  close  to 
them  arc  at  least  one-third  loss.  Those  planted  the  first 
luTe  never  done  well.  This  plant  also  enjoys  weak 
bquid  msoDre.  During  July  the  improremcnt  in  the 
mwth-  and  beauty  was  more  marked.  The  PeriDa, 
though  HO  much  more  hardy,  is  very  dingy  and  coarse  a* 
mmpsred  with  the  Amaranth. 

There  is  a  half-shrubby  plant  of  loose  growth  with 
snail  silvery  leaves  (the  name  I  forget),  that  I  saw  laat 
week  at  Messrs.  Garraway'a  nursery,  at  Bristol,  used  as 
an  effective  backicround  of  a  ribbon-border.  It  was 
ningled  with  PeriUa,  which  formed  an  excellent  oontraat 
IB  colour  and  growth.  This  firm  bad  planted  raws  of 
Awnath,  aoaa  of  which  were  prospering,  tbe  wind 
kang  apoikd  the  l«ra. 
I  mo  not  kaww  wbat.  may  be  tho  ftotore  heigbt  or 

>•.  Ut— Tm.  v..  Km*  Bills*. 


size  of  CalandriDis  uuibellata.  When  2  inches  liigh  it 
throws  up  its  llower-stulk  not  evceeilinf,'  •'  inehes.  carry- 
ing an  umbel  of  ritrlt  red.pur[ilc  (lowers,  wbiirh  appe.ir  to 
be  permanent  and  suitable  for  small  nosegays.  The 
foli^c  is  so  light  and  marked,  that  I  c;cpoi't  it  njU  form  a 
nic<.'  edf^iog  of  low  growth.     Is  it  a  pcrcTmiul  and  hnrdy  P 

For  smgiilarity  ofgi'Dwtb,  and  strictly  a  crceiiing  plant, 
nothing  can  exeeed  Arctotis  ropciis.  wifh  it*  long  silvery 
bruDchcs  that  literally  stick  to  the  ground.  If  it  has  a 
blossom  that  contrasts  with  its  colour  it  is  viiry  suitable 
for  filling  cornerii  of  beds.  I  should  presume  by  its 
growth  that  it  will  be  fouud  an  excellent  plant  to  nang 
down  over  rockwork,  when  it  would  form  a  close  sub- 
stratum for  flowers  of  «  brilliant  hue.  It  would  contrast 
well  with  the  dark  blue  Lobelia. 

There  is  ouother  plant  that  in  the  early  ]mri  of  tbe 
day  presents  a  bla;ie  of  liglit  red  blossom^^  — -McH-mbry- 
onLhemiua  tricolor.  Why  called  tricolor  I  do  not  know. 
Many  white-blooming  plants  caino  up  with  the  rod,  nor 
can  I  distinguish  the  one  from  llie  ullier  Iiv  any  diir.-rcnee 
of  foliage.  The  period  of  bloouiing  is  Imt  sliiirt,  tut  it 
seeds  so  freely,  and  the  plant'lies  so  elosc  to  the  frrounj 
that  these  seeds  cannot  he  cut  off  without  more  labour 
than  it  is  worth.  Its  roots  are  so  very  line  that  I  jire- 
sume  its  natural  and  most  suitable  site  is  on  slimes,  to 
which  its  silky  roots  adhere,  that  they  may  lie  iiourisliod 
by  the  moisture  aln-ays  on  rocks. 

For  distant  eficct  bq  old-fashioned  plaut,  (Euothera 
ocaulis,  with  its  shnwy  while  blossoms  a  few  iuclkcs  from 
the  ground,  is  wortlty  of  notice. 

Icanitot  conclude  mycommcii(i<  on  these  plants,  selected 
solely  from  the  catulot^ues  of  Jlessrs.  Carter  and  of 
Measrs.  Henderson  &  ^on,  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  solely  by  their  descriptions,  withoat 
ezproesrag  my  satisfaction  at  finding  tbe  descriptions  of 
the  catalogues  quite  corrcet.  To  amateurs  willi  small 
means  and  small  gardens,  who  must  judge  and  rear 
plants  for  themselves,  it  strengthens  their  coufidciicu  in 
their  fellow  men,  and  cnablci  Ihcm  for  the  future  lo  trust 
firms  to  whom  they  personally  ore  unknown.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  this  is  far  from  being  (lie  case  in  purchasing  fruit 
trees  of  some  of  the  provinciul  gardeners,  several  nS 
whom  ore  as  likely  to  send  you  the  wrong  as  Ibe  rigltt 
sort.  So  mneh  is  this  the  case,  that  I  havo  limg  ugo 
made  it  the  rule  with  some  firms  never  to  buy  a  tree  till  I 
have  seen  tlie  fruit  on  it.  Xliis  is  nut.  howeier,  I  believe 
the  rule  of  tbe  trade,  who  arc  so  dependant  on  llie  care- 
and  honesty  of  their  foremen.— B.  J.  8. 


BOHEIiS. 
The  boiler  question  Las  been  ably  discussed  of  late. 
The  admirable  jMipers  of  "  G.  A."  have  thrown  consider- 
able light  on  the  matter,  and  will,  doubtless,  prove  une- 
fiil  to  many.  He  lias,  willi  rather  more  courage  than  i* 
ONoUy  displayed  on  such  oi-casioiis.  put  forlh  his  own 
views  of  what  a  boiler  ought  to  be,  and  given  a  plan 
which  anybody  may  work  out  for  his  own  profit,  -ludg-' 
iagfrom  whatlknowof  the  action  of  heat  onlwilers,  the 
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plan  given  at  page  85  would  be  well  worth  trying,  and  I  shoold 
uke  to  hear  of  its  having  been  carried  into  effect  in  all  its 
detoilB.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  further  remarks  on 
the  subject,  for  although  I  believe  it  is  one  tibat  more  directly 
concerns  employers,  still  it  is  also  important  that  gardeners 
ahould  make  themselves  thorou^^hly  acquainted  with  it,  and 
this  most  of  them  have  opportomties  of  doiog,  both  from  their 
own  practice  and  from  the  reports  of  the  experience  of  others. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  criticise  w^t  '*  G.  A. "  says 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heat,  not  in  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
but  with  the  object  of  inquiring  further  into  the  matter. 
From  what  "  G.  A."  observes,  t£e  natural  tendency  of  heat 
is  to  direct  its  course  upwards.  Now,  in  my  view,  it  is  to 
diffuse  itself  equally  on  all  sides  from  the  point  of  com- 
bustion into  the  surrounding  air.  The  air  thus  heated 
becomes  lighter,  and  is  quickly  borne  up  by  colder,  and, 
consequently,  heavier  air;  so  that,  heat  being  difftised^ 
heated  air  has  no  motion  in  itself  until  displace  by  that 
which  is  heavier — in  other  words,  that  which  has  a  greater 
specific  gravity.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween heat  itself  and  heated  air,  and  perhaps  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  we  can  or  not ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
ascertaining  the  truth  while  we  are  aJx>ut  it,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  make  my  meaning  more  dear  by  illustration. 

If  you  light  a  candle  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  a  dark 
room,  the  light  is  diffused  equally  on  all  sides — ^that  is,  as 
nearly  equally  as  we  can  judge ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
heat  woxild  be  equally  diffosed,  but,  that  being  less  subtle 
than  the  light,  i^  in  combination  with  the  air  into  which  it 
is  diffused,  is  more  readilyacted  on  by  the  cooler  air,  and  is 
quickly  Ixnne  upwards.  The  &ct  that  there  is  more  heat  at 
2  inches  above  the  light  than  at  half  an  inch  from  the  side 
of  it  does  not  alter  the  case,  since  the  heat  that  would 
otherwise  be  equally  diffused  all  round  is  concentrated  at 
the  top  by  the  upward  current  of  air. 

According  to  "  G.  A.,"  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  fire  on 
boilers,  the  greatest  heat  is  directed  to  that  part  which  is 
directly  over  the  fire.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is 
correct.  For  instance :  the  blacksmith  does  not  place  the 
iron  to  be  heated  over  the  fire,  where,  acoonrding  to  "  G.  A.'s  " 
theory,  the  greatest  heat  would  be,  but  he  thrusts  it  right 
into  the  fire-— to  the  very  spot  where  the  blavt  of  cold  air, 
driven  in  by  a  powerful  pair  of  bellows,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  fud;  or  if  you  take  a  common  pair  of  bellows  and 
blow  up  your  parlour  fiore,  you  wiU  perceive  that  where  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows  is  directed  there  will  be  the  hottest 
part  of  the  fire,  and,  flirther,  if  you  look  into  a  fdmace  fire 
you  will  see  that  the  greatest  heat  is  about  the  bars,  and 
although  there  may  be  more  heat  at  1  foot  above  the  fire 
than  at  3  inches  below  it,  there  will  be  more  heat  1  inch 
below  the  fire  than  at  1  inch  above  it,  for  the  greatest  heat 
is  where  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  burning  fheL 
Presuming  this  view  to  be  correct  it  shows  the  advantage 
of  having  hollow  bars  to  the  furnace,  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  heat  is  thus  encouraged,  but  that  is  not  enough. 

I  have  said*  the  greatest  heat  is  at  the  point  of  contact 

between  the  fire  and  the  draught  of  air,  but  the  question  is 

how  to  adapt  this  to  the  economisation  of  heat.     Here  I 

must  confess  myself  at  fh.ult,  for  although,  as  I  believe,  the 

greatest  heat  is  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  fire,  still  the  bottoms 

of  the  bars  whore  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  them  on  its 

way  to  the  fire  are  comparatively  cool,  and  the  same  effect 

would  be  produced  if  a  current  of  air  could  be  made  to  play 

on  other  points  than  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    Leaving 

this  ground,  then,  as  untenable,  we  cdhie  back  to  the  question 

of  how  to  utilise  the  heat  in  its  upward  course — ^upward,  not 

because  of  its  tendency  to  fly  off,  but  because  it  is  pushed 

up  by  that  which  is  to  replace  it.    The  most  reasonable 

method  of  utilising  this  heat  appears  to  be  to  intercept  it, 

by  breaking  its  direct  progress,  and  throwing  it  into  nu- 

^'^roiis  directions  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  off  in  a 

\Ay,  and  this  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  sufficient 

-raught  is  allowed  for  the  fire  to  bum  clear.   This  must  not 

"'^  overlooked,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  di- 

•  exiting  our  attention  to  one  point  we  are  apt  to  overlook 

jhers.     It  is  on  this  account,  that  although  improvements 

^re  made  from  time  t<   time,  a  x>erfect  boiler  has  not  yet 

ippeared,  and  it  is  p<   sible  never  will;  yet  "G.  A."  has 

oiggestcd  some  chan^   s,  and  I  freely  coincide  with  him 

hat    vhat  h'*  *^i?crep*^  •'oul^  ^^  **-  d**'*^<1**<'  i«»r'-"»vemen^' 


He  provides  horizontal  coils  of  pipes  for  the  heat  to  strike 
agi^ist  in  its  upward  course,  and  having  passed  there  it  is 
again  to  break  against  the  water-jacket,  which  is  grooved  to 
receive  it.  StiU,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  body  of  heat  is 
allowed  to  pass  off  unintercepted — ^for  tins  reason :  that  al- 
though I  bdieve  the  natural  tendency  of  heat  is  to  diffiose 
itself,  still  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to  con- 
centrate it  into  a  column  in  its  upward  progress,  nazxower 
as  it  mounts  higher,  as  is  seen  in  the  form  the  flame  of  a 
can<Ue  assumes.  This,  then,  would  allow  the  strongest  heat 
even  in  such  a  boiler  to  pass  into  the  flue. 

It  appears,  then,  that  what  is  wanted  is  the  means  of  in- 
tercepting, breaking,  turning,  and  appropriatiiu^  this  column 
of  heat,  so  that  it  email  not  pass  away  from  the  boiler  until  no 
more  heat  is  allowed  to  escape  than  will  carry  the  smoke  up 
the  flue.  This,  of  course,  must  be  allowed  for,  or  the  whole  con- 
trivance will  fail ;  and  this  probably  will  be  a  point  of  some 
nicety,  for  the  boiler  itself  may  be  as  nearly  perfSsct  as  it 
could  possibly  be,  and  yet  the  least  fault  in  the  setting 
might  spoU  it.  It  woul<]C  however,  be  possible  to  avoid  this ; 
and  I  will  follow  the  example  of  "  G.  A.,"  and  give  a  few 
sugg^tions  of  my  own,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
open  to  criticism,  and  so  tea  from  fearing  to  have  dcKPects 
pointed  out,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  set  right  if  I  am  proved 
to  be  wrong. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally  known«  that  when 
a  piece  of  wire  gauze  or  fine  wire  netting  is  held  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle  that  the  flame  becomes  dispersed,  takes  a  wider 
socme,  but  unites  after  passing  through  it.  This  wire  natu- 
rally intOToepts  a  great  deal  of  heat.  Two  or  three  such 
layers  would  absorb  nearly  all  the  heat,  an4  aQow  the  air 
to  pass  off  comparatively  cooled.  Now,  although  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  anythmg  of  the  sort,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  oast  hollow  plates  perfoarated  with 
holes  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that 
the  plates  would  hold  water  and  yet  allow  flame  to  pass 
through  the  perforations.  By  way  of  iUnstration  I  wiU 
suppose  a  metal  dish  such  as  is  used  to  serve  up  larse  joints 
of  meat,  and  which  are  made  to  hold  hot  water.  Suppose 
this  dish  could  be  pierced,  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  about  an  inch.  apart»  the  holes  to  go  through 
from  top  to  bottom  so  that  you  could  see  through  them, 
and  vet  the  dish  to  hold  hot  water  the  same  as  before ; 
and  rorther,  suppose  three  or  four  of  such  perforated  water- 
plates  to  be  cast  of  different  sizes,  of  fixnoi  18  inches  or 
2  feet  for  the  largest,  and  1  foot  or  it  may  be  less  for  the 
smallest ;  then  we  should  have  a  water-jacket  or  a  boiler 
made  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  Weeks's  boiler— that 
is,  tapering  towards  the  top,  only  pipes  either  upright  or 
horizontal  are  unnecessary  excepting  for  the  fbxnaoe-bazs, 
which  I  would  assuredly  have  hollow.  The  main  part  of  the 
boiler  would  be  a  plain  hollow  water-jacket^  ana  the  perfo- 
rated hoUow  plates  would  be  fitted  within  this ;  the  largest 
say  a  foot  above  the  fire,  the  next  about  9  inches  above  lAat, 
the  next  at  an  inch  or  so  less  distance  above  that,  and*  if 
another,  a  still  less  distance  to  be  allowed  between  tiiiem — 
the  hollow  plates  and  water-jacket  to  be  all  connected,  so 
that  the  water  could  pass  freely  through  them  aU;  the  flow, 
of  course,  to  be  from  the  top  of  the  water-jacket,  and  the 
return  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  connection  wiUi  l^e  hollow 
frimace-bars. 

There  should  be  openings  through  the  water-jacket  to 
allow  of  a  wire  brush  being  introduced  for  dearing  the 
boiler  of  accumulated  soot,  for  this  would  be  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  such  a  boiler;  but  with  a  ready  means  of  intro- 
ducing a  brush  the  cleaning  would  involve  a  very  triflinff 
amount  of  trouble  on  the  pwrt  of  the  stoker.  Witu  regaca 
to  the  circulation  of  water,  the  boiler  should  be  made,  so  that 
the  water  could  pass  freely  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary  as  rep^axds  the  boiler  in  tne 
circulation  of  the  water,  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  fisll 
of  water  in  the  return-pipe.  If  we  examine  into  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  hot  water  circulates  we  shall  fbad  that  it 
does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  hot  water  to  asoend«  bnt 
on  the  power  of  colder  water  to  push  it  up  or  displace  it, 
and  that  the  greater  the  weight  of  water  in  the  retam-pipe 
the  more  rapidly  is  the  hot  water  made  to  ascend.  If  the 
retom-pipes  were  twice  as  thick  and  held  twice  as  amch 
water  as  the  flow-pipes,  the  mere  oonatmotioiL  Of  the  boilar 
/ynU^  «««'•  'nn  -».b^^e«rtxi  to  the  dronlatioii  oC  tibe  water. 
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fnthngu!dtothediMghtofth(ifliie,M  "G.A."  jiutW  tliBt  i,  Hortienltnntl  Sshibition  in  oonnection  with  Uie  Kil- 

nailrin,  m  boiler  Are  ought  to  be  porftotly  nnder  oontrtfl.  dare  Agiioultaral  BodetJ  is  to  be  beld  at  Bus  on  S«>tem- 

iad  »  good  dniigbt  ought  to  be  leonred  by  tniBcieiit  height  ber  lit.    Nomerona  pzaee  are  offered  for  flowen,  fraita, 

■ad  boendth  of  chimney.      But  Uian  there  should  also  be  vegetables,  &o.,  amoimtiiig  to  more  than  jBIOO. 
tte  power  to  T^^nliLte  that  draught,  for  a  great  deal  depends 

Ol  wat  power,  chiefly  aa  regazdi  economieing  tad,  but  alao  

"^ZSSt^^^i^il,.  ,™»fl«  I  h„.  ^^  KEATIHG  A  SMili  PEOPAGAITOG.HOUeE. 

mn  at  flret  sight  appear  compEcated,  but  I  do  not  thjnli  ^  ■*"  "bout  to  put  up  a  amall  span-roofed  proi»gating- 

it  can  be  more  io  than  pipe-boilew  generally,  or  that  it  can  •'"nse  for  early  use,  say  m  the  middle  of  January.    Will  jou 

not  be  made  as  strong  and  durable ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  P'^  ■"«  *  ^*^  advice  on  the  Bulyect  P    The  house  wiU  be 

lAy  it  could  not  be  adapted  to  heat  buildings  of  varions  ^  ''®^  ^"8  »"^  'i  ^Ae,  inside  measure.     There  will  be  a 

aiui.  and  be  made  lawrer  or  smaUei  as   required.      Cer-  P**^  through  the  middle,  and  on  one  side  wiU  be  a  bed  of 

tainlr  I  think  it  wiD  present  a  enr&co  of  T»ter  to  the  action  ^i  feet  in  width  for  plunging  pots  of  cuttings  in,  and  on  the 

oT  the  fire  both  direct  and  indirect,  that  will  make  it  capable  °^^  *  ^**«^  *'"'  ^^^  cuttings  when  potted,     nnder  the  bed 

of  ddng  a  vast  amonnt  of  work  at  a  comparatively  smaU  ^  pnrpoee  having  a  trough  made,  I  suppose  of  cement,  and 

emsnmption  of  fuel.  having  the  pipes  laid  in  it,  so  as  to  be  oorered  with  water. 

I  woidd  rather  give  my  eiperienco  of  what  has  been  done  ^^^  am  I  to  make  the  tank  watertight  ?      I  am  told  that  a 

thaa  merely  endeavour  to  explain  what  might  be  done  ;  I«P«  paesing  through  briokwork  forming  a  tank  will,  when 

andsoIwiHtoke  this  opportunity  of  stating  what  I  know  teatod,  eipwid  and  canse  ft  leat^e.    How  is  this  to  be  pre- 

of  a  btnler,  oonoeming  whidi,  ss  &!  as  I  have  seen,  others  rented  ?    What  width  and  depth  should  the  trough  be,  sjid 

have  had  but  Uttle  to  aay— that  invented  by  Mr.  Messeugar  "t"**  "ze  the  pipee— a  flow  and  return  of  comae  f  and  then 

Of  Loughbonragh.    One  that  I  have  the  management  of  is,  "J^*  »"=«  shoold  the  pipes  be  for  top  heat  ? 

1  believe,  about  *  feet  long,  S  feet  high,  an^  2  feet  wide  Added  to  this  house  will  be  a  pit  40  feet  long  and  about 

ovtside,  the  whole  bring  endoeed  in  brickwork.     This  is  the  *  "^s-  ^  '^^'^  "  porpooe  baring  a  continuation  of  piping 

neorert  gnesB  I  can  tnnSn,  fbr  I  have  no  means  of  taking  an  ^"^  *^"  house.     Should  the  piping  be  of  the  same  eiie  as 

aoemate  measurement.      The  bcnler  is  composed  of  pipes  t*^'  ">  the  house,  the  olgect  being  merely  to  eidnde  fifort 

iriitob  aie  three-sided  and  Md  hoiiionta^,  three  on  each  from  the  beginning  of  Uarch  ? 

dde  of  the  flre,  and  a  layer  of  seven  over  it,  and  another  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  say  what  kind  <tf 

layer  of  «i  or  seven  over  that.    This  arrangement  presents  'b<»iei  will  be  best  adapted  to  my  purpose.     Some  reoom- 

the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  snr&oe  of  water  in  the  ""^"^  ^  saddle,  some  a  tubular  one.  some  one  thing,  and 

boiler  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire;  and  this  snrfitce  of  some  ajiother.    Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  Kiddells  Patent 

water  is  neoessarily  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  ^*<^  Combostion  Boiler  ?     It  Beema  to  be  aimple  in  its  con- 

the  boiler,  the  ftimaoe-bara  also  being  bellow  and  fi>rming  part  etmction,  and  it  ia  said  by  the  patentee  to  have  several  very 

of  the  boiler.     The  flre  plays  about  and  between  theee  pipes,  desirable  qualitieB,  such  as  requuring  littlo  fuel  and  attention, 

and  is  very  much  dispersed :  oonsequently  a  huge  proper-  °°  expense  in  setting,  and  that  it  can  be  so  easily  regulated 

tlon  of  the   boat  is   intercepted.     The   only  fault  J  find  •"  ^^^  **■  entitle  it  to  the  name  given  it.     The  patentee  of 

with  the  arrangement  is  the  constant  attention  required  in  ^^^  ^'^^  '^^-  ^  "•«■  *  """^l  P^^  "^  connecting  hot-water 

Keeping  clean,  for  the  sriace  allowed  between  the  pipes  is  P'P^^-    ■**  *^^  ^"^  ^  ^^  P'P^s  "™  flangea— made  square. 

very  narrow,  and  a  small  accumulation  of  soot  will  stop  the  These  a»  drawn  together  and  secured  with  four  aorews  and 

dranght;  but  tbia  cleaning  is  but  the  work  of  five  minutes  °°^-    At  the  junction  of  the  pipes  there  U  a  ring  or  coHar 

each  day  when  the  boiler  is  in  full  work.     It  will  be  aeon  °^  something  like  ^tta-percha  or  some  auch  material  of 

that,   Buppoaing  each  triangular  pipe  is  4  feet  long  and  ™  apparently  elastic  pw^erty,  which  rendera  the  pipes  per- 

4  inches  wide  at  the  base,  it  fbllowa  that  each  pipe  preaenta  *'^%  watertight,  so  it  ia  said.     Perhaps  you  have  seen  the 

4  fbet  of  sorfece  to  the  flre ;  and  there  being  twenty  of  these,  P'*"  '*^^  <=*"  "P**^  "^  i*"  merits  or  defects.     A  more  simple 

there  will  be  80  feet  of  anriace  exclusive  of  the  furnace-bars.  "^^  ***n  this   of  putting  together  and  removing  pipes 

The  flre  ia  also  perfectly  under  control  i  for  with  good  fuel,  c*>"iot  »ell  be  devised.      If  the  plan  is  effectual  it  deserves 

a  clear  floe,  and  a  rapid  fall  of  water,  it  ia  possible  to  get  *"  **  made  known ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  known 

up  the  heat  in  an  incredibly  short  apace  of  time ;  and  by  ^^  '*  »  "o*  effectual,  so  that  the  puhUc  may  not  be  deceived 

■hutting  up  the  ashpit-door  and  closing  the  damper  a  shovet  ^"^  disappointed. — C.  8.  E. 

ftd  of  fuel  will  keep  alight  the  whole  day.  [First,  as  reapeota  the  tank,  the  fear  of  eiponsion  is  next 

As  near  as  I  con  understand  there  are  two  thousand  feet  to  groundless.    There  is  more  danger  of  leakage  from  build- 

of  pipe  attached  to  this  boiler,  nearly  all  of  which  ia  fbut-  in^  on  an  insecure  foundation.    The  tank  should  consist  of 

inch.    AlQiough  the  whole  of  it  is  not  required  to  be  heated  bnek  well  wetted,  laid  in  oement,  and  a  layer  of  cement  all 

«soept  in  ease  of  frost,  sttU  the  boiler  inll  heat  tiis  whole  over.     The  tank  for  the  place  should  be  2  feet  wide  and 

and  that  elbotavely,  and,  aa  near  as  I  can  judge,  at  no  5  inches  deep.      Were   we  disposed  to  be  economical,  we 

greater  OOtununption  of  fuel  than  Ihaveused  to  heat  laofeet  would  diapenae  with  pipea  through  it,  and  make  the  tank 

Df  pq»e  if  means  of  a  saddle  boiler.     By  turning  a  valve  the  into  a  flow  and  return  by  a  division  down  Uie  middle  and 

flow  of  hot  water  ia  stopped,  but  the  return  is  still  avail-  an  opening  at  the  end.    Wo  presume  you  mean  covering 

able,  and  the  preaaure  of  cold  water  is  in  no  way  diminished,  with  slate.    We  flnd  no  &ult  with  the  pipes  through  the 

^Hiifl  is  no  small  matter  for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  on  tank  except  for  economy.     It  ia  certain  that  with  the  pipes 


it  of  economy  in  f^el  and  water.  there  you  are  sure  of  bottom  heat,  even  if  you  have  a  li 

In  candnsion,  I  would  say  a  w(^  with  it^fard  to  IbeL  age,  and  that  is  not  likely  if  your  foundation  is  good,  and 

WfaHe  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,   I  seldton  the  oement  good  and  used  the  instant  it  is  made, 

ever  burned  coals  either  in  a  boiler  ftamace,  or  in  a  common  For  such  a  place  we  have  recommended  a  small  wooden 

flue:  I  have  mostly  been  in  the  habit  of  burning  coke,  and  tank,  or  box,  elevated  on  piera  or  battena,  ao  aa  to  give  room 

TOy  often  have  burned,  nothing  but  cinders.     The  New-  beneath  for  many  things.     The  aimpteat  plan  we  have  met 

cattle  coala  which  are  burned  m  domestic  grates  turn  to  with  waa  a  wooden  trough  2i  feet  wide  and  6i  inches  deep, 

onders,  and  these  when  silted  make  an  excellent  fuel  for  the  divided  down  the  middle.     It  had  a  apace  for  water  3j  inches 

ftamaoe.     Those  who  bom  coal  in  the  fhmaoe  use  what  tbey  deep,  and  was  covered  above  with  thm  house  alate,  and  thus 

CtU  inland  coals,  and  theee  bum  to  a  white  aah,  which  is  about  3  inches  were  left  for  setting  or  plunging  small  pro- 

mlike  the  ash   of  the  aea  ooal.      In  Staffordshire  people  pagating-pots. 

tnm  ooal  in  the  parlour  grate,  and  slack  in  the  f^imace.  For  such  a  tank  s 

^nda  answers  very  well,  but  the  soot  and  smoke  it  make*  wUl  ample.     If  the  brick 

MMn  clog  up  a  flue,  and  render  constant  sweeping  neoeasary.  three-inch  pipes  will  do  for  top  heat ;  but  if  not  exposed 

— F.  Ciron.  much,  you  ought  to  have  three  four-inch  pipee  for  eorh 

work.     It  is  bad  economy  to  have  pipes  eicesaively  hot.    It 

the  water  in  them  is  rarely  above  lOCP  to  180°  allthe  better, 

CouMTT  OF  TTii-n^-ag  HoRTTcnLTUKUi  EkHiBnTOK. — OuT  Of  couTSC,  if  all  your  pipes  are  close,  with  air-pipea  at  the 

:  Mtdbrsirin  pemeiTC  t^an  advraiaBeroent  is  another  column  highest  point,  ^e  mere  level,  if  all  above  the  boiler,  is  of 
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less  consequence.  These  levels^  however,  nuiat  he  kept  in 
view,  if  you  mean  to  heat  the  40-feet  {dt  irom  this  hotiae. 
Your  simplest  plan  would  be  to  place  the  border^  if  practi- 
cable, between  the  two  places,  and  take  heat  as  required  for 
either  place  by  valves,  or  take  the  flow-pipe  into  a  cistern 
higher  than  any  of  the  pipes  to  be  heated,  and  from  thence 
take  a  flow  for  top,  another  for  tank  in  the  propagating- 
house,  and  one  for  the  pit,  to  be  regulated  by  plugs  as 
desirable.  If  your  pit  were  6  feet  wide,  two  three-inch  pipes 
would  do  all  you  require,  and  you  cannot  well  have  less  for 
a  four-feet  pit — ^that  is,  80  or  90  feet  in  all. 

Any  of  the  simplest  boilers  will  do  all  you  want.  We 
believe  Riddell's  to  be  veiy  good,  but  we  take  aU  high  re- 
commendations with  a  little  reserve.  We  have  worked  in 
our  time  most  of  the  kinds  of  boilers  advertised  in  these 
columns,  and  we  find  them  all  good  if  well  set  and  well 
managed.  If  we  have  a  pr^udice,  it  is  for  tubular  or  conical 
boilers ;  but  wc  do  not  forget,  that  in  the  largest  establish- 
ments and  under  the  greatest  gardeners,  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  a  retnm  to  some  modification  of  the  old  saddle- 
back. We  decline,  therefore,  authoritatively  to  say  what 
boiler  is  best,  and  much  prefer  that  our  readers  would  exercise 
their  own  judgment. 

Wo  have  not  seen  the  flange  spoken  of  in  use,  but  we 
liave  no  doubt  it  vnSi  answer.  We  have  repeatedly  detailed 
how  Mr.  Lane  and  other  proprietors  of  large  establishments 
use  Portland  cement  for  forming  the  joints,  which  so  fer  as 
first  cost  and  ultimate  economy  is  concerned  we  consider  fiEtr 
preferable  to  iron  filings  and  sal-ammoniac.  Where  large 
fires  arc  used  we  would  prefer  the  joints  dose  to  the  boiler 
to  l>e  iron. — ^R.  F.] 


HINTS  TO  AMATEUES  O:!!^  THE  USE  OF 
SOOT  AS  A  LIQUID  MANUEE. 

WuiLK  the  materials  for  liquid  manures  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  pixxmre  by  the  amateur  gardener,  and  firequently 
tedious  in  their  preparation,  injurious  in  their  aj^lioation, 
«r  offensive  in  their  smell,  soot  sufficient  for  the  purpose  is 
almost  cvoiy where  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  hours  can  be  pre- 
pared for  use ;  and  if  amateur  g^ardeners  were  more  generally 
aware  that  no  manures  can  be  taken  up  in  a  state  of  solidity 
by  plants  as  food,  and  that  they  can  only  abMrb  them  in  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  state,  and  to  which  state  all  solid  manures 
applied  to  plants  must  be  previously  reduced  before  any 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  them  by  the  plant,  they  would 
in  many  cases  facilitate  the  process  by  usii^  tiiem  in  a 
liquid  state.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  characterises  soot  as  a 
powerful  manure,  possessing  ammoniooal  salt,  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  and  cliar(x>al,  whi(£  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
soluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen:  consequently,  whan  soot 
is  dissolved  in  water  there  is  no  waste,  wbile  if  sown  by 
hand  in  a  diy  state,  a  great  portion  of  its  ammonia,  which 
is  one  of  its  active  ingredients^  is  volatilised,  and  is  dissi- 
.pated  in  the  atmosphere.  Soot  when  used  as  liquid  nuinure 
gives  vigour  to  the  plant  without  grosanees,  and  imparts  a 
healthy  green  to  the  foliage  without  the  least  chance  of 
ii]Uury  to  the  plant.  In  fistct,  watering  a  sickly  plant  with  a 
weak  solution  of  soot  water  is  the  surest  and  safest  means 
of  restoring  it  to  health. 

In  i»roparing  so^^t  water  it  is  only  necessary  to  throw  a 
few  handl'uls  of  fresh  soot  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  after 
stirrinj;  it  up  to  leave  tlie  mixture  for  a  fow  homrs  to  settle, 
and  when  the  liquid  lias  become  dear,  it  is  fit  for  use,  and 
can  be  given  once  a-week  in  sununer  without  the  least  risk 
of  iujuiy  to  the  phints.  whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open 
ground. — Oeoboe  (*ordon,  A.L.S. 


dnenbed  by  one  of  yonr  recent  correspondents.  It  is  viery 
coxioos  that  some  roots  of  a  patch  planted  at  the  poragMr 
time  have  never  vegetated.  They  remain  in  the  ground 
apparently  fr«sh  and  firm,  but  witliout  any  further  signs  flf 
life.  When  Tulips  or  Hyacinths  thus  fkil  to  grow  they 
speedily  die  and  become  rotten.  Has  the  firmer  tissoe  of 
t£e  Gladiolus  bulb  greater  power  to  resist  decay  ?  or  wHl 
these  docmant  roots  awake  into  life  next  spring  ?  Shonld 
they  be  taken  up  or  left  in  the  ground  to  take  their  dianoe  P 
— S.  J.  S. 


Gladiolus  Diskahe. — I  see  in  your  Journal  of  the  11th 
Inst,  you  mention  Um  disease  in  collections  of  Gladioli  near 
London.  I  find  tlie  same  in  many  of  mine  here  (Aberdeen), 
and  have  been  puzzled  what  to  apply  as  a  cure.  The  flower 
does  not  seem  in  the  ledSt  affected  by  it;  but  the  leaves  of 
<»everal  are  entirely  g^ne,  while  others  are  perfectly  fresh 
"ud  green. — ^A  Kkadkb. 

The  disease  which  so  much  resembles  the  Potato  disease 

\a    -inivm-anl    annrvntr   '1^^    l^pi^tolr*     ^*»e.      T*^   "TW    COfTSCtly 


CLEEKENWELL  FLOWEE  SHOW. 

This  annual  Show  of  plants  and  flowers  belonging  to 
the  working  classes  and  children  of  Clerkenwell  was  held 
on  the  19th  and  20th  inst.  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  Lamb 
and  Flag  Eagged  School,  Clerkenwell  Green,  and  was  in 
every  respect  a  most  interesting  and  succ^nfol^  Exhibi- 
tion. It  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  exhibitions  of 
the  sort  which  have  been  held  in  London,  inasmuch  as  iti 
principal  aim  seems  to  be  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
plants  by  children.  Most  liberal  prizes  are,  however,  offeced 
for  competition  among  adults,  and  particularly  among  wodc- 
ing  men;  but  the  fact  of  the  prizes  in  the  latter  class  being 
offered  for  collections  of  six  plants  necessitates  the  number 
of  exhibitors  being  very  smaU  indeed.  We  must,  however* 
remark  that  the  six  Fadisias  which  won  the  first  pacize  in 
this  class  were  exceedingly  fine  plants,  and  had  evidently 
been  grown  by  a  man  to  whom  the  cultivation  of  plants  was 
no  novelty,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  winner  of  the 
second  prize.  The  children's  plants,  however,  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Show,  and  were  to  us  much  the  meet 
interesting  part  of  it.  We  very  much  doubt  if  it  conld  be 
possible  for  oetter  plants  to  be  exhibited  by  children  livisg 
in  such  a  neighbourhood.  What  struck  us  most  was  the 
remarkable  cleanliness  of  every  single  specimen  exhibited* 
We  did  not  see  one  dusty  or  dirty  leaf  in  the  whole  coUeo- 
tdon,  which  clearly  shows  that  some  one  has  impressed  to^od. 
the  youthfril  exhibitors  the  great  necessity  of  washing  their 
plants  in  OTder  to  ke^  them  in  good  health. 

Among  the  other  plants  exhibited  were  Apple,  Phim»  and 
Orange  trees.  Ferns,  and  one  or  two  very  nice  plants  of 
Coleus  VerscAiaffelti.  Frizes  were  also  offered  for  cut  flowers 
grown  by  the  exhibitors ;  but,  as  might  be  eroected,  there 
was  no  very  keen  competition  in  this  class.  The  flrst^  prize 
was  won  by  a  very  tastily-arranged  pan  ftdl  of  Fuchsia  aad 
Ageratum  blossoms  edged  with  variegated  Mint.  Several 
kind  patrons  had  sent  bouquets  of  flowers,  which  were  on 
.sale  for  Hie  benefit  of  the  schools,  and  Mr.  Cutbnsh,  of 
Highgate,  had  sent  some  which  were  most  beautiftil  and 
most  tempting.  In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Mr. 
Bodkin,  who  is  another  inhabituit  of  High^te,  attended 
and  gave  away  the  prizes.  When  we  mention  that  theee 
latter  were  awarded  by  Mr.  Broome,  Mr.  Dale,  and  Mr. 
gWou,  every  one  will  be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  oaoee 
for  grumbling. 

lokd  now  we  will  take  the  opportonity  of  making  one  or 
two  suggestions,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  taken  in  good 
I>art  by  the  promoters  of  the  Clerkenwell  Flower  Show,  who 
evidently  take  such  very  great  pains  to  secure  success. 

In  the  fbrst  place  we  would  surest  that  the  plants  which 
win  prizes  should  be  more  prominently  noticed.  We  fomad 
it  quite  impossible  in  most  instances  to  ascertain  which 
were  the  prize  plants,  as  the  card  which  ought  to  have  been 
placed  oonspicuously  in  front  of  the  pot  was  often  lyiw  ^ 
the  pot  on  its  face.  We  think  these  prize-cards  should  be 
rather  ornamental  than  otherwise,  as  they  are  mndi  trea- 
sured by  the  sucoessfrd  exhibitors. 

Looking  at  the  number  of  plants  exhibited,  we  think  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  form  the  different  sorts  of  plants  into 
different  classes,  and  not  to  let  plants  which  are  so  veiy 
dissunilar  as  the  Lobelia  and  Fuchsia  compete  with  one 
another. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  good  effecte  of  the  Flower 
Show  would  be  much  more  widely  extended  if  nune  psiaee 
were  offered  for  single  specimens,  and  fewer  for  ooUecrtioiMi. 
We  find  f^om  experience  that  the  poor  do  not  keep  *'  col- 
lections" of  plants,  and  we  must  beg^  by  adapting  our 
ckuBses  to  the  exhibit<nrs. 

In  other-respects  we  think  it  would  have  been  impoeeiliie 
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fcr  tbtt  Clorkemrell  Flowm  Show  to  have  been  more  BQCoast- 
tU  i  and  va  do  not  heeitatu  to  a»y  tb»t  the  plants  oihibit«d 
ky  tha  childioD  would  have  curried  off  the  palm  at  mMt^  if 
sot  •&,  of  tlie  eilubitiODB  of  the  Burt  which  have  been  held 
t^  you  in  the  metropolia. 

In  «ne  most  iniportaut  respect  the  promotera  of  Hum 
Bbow  set  an  eiceUunt  eiumple  to  others,  for  the;  not  only 
get  up  A  Show  and  oifei'  prizes,  Lut  evidently  take  great 
yiint  to  instruct  tlie  exhibitors  ho«r  to  grow  theii  iJwite 
(oausafullf.  Thii  L'bildcona'  plants  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  ao  creditably  grown  and  exhibited. 


THE  EABLY-FLOW-EHIKG   MOOK  HEATH. 
Ebica  cASHEi.,  Lttvnmu. 
.  STKOimiES. — Erica    herbacaa,    Wendiand.     E.   saxatilis, 
SOlubitry.     QypHOfalliB  cftrnea,  I>.  Don. 

Nat.  ord.,  MSATHWORTS. 

Tm  Erica  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  genera  among  many 
others  tliat  has  come  pcrfccttid,  as  it  were,  fWim  thu  hand 
of  the  great  fatior  of  our  artificial  Bjstcm,  to  suffer  wnpu- 
tation  and  distribiitioa  in  after  ages ;  for  PcofesBor  Don,  in 
his  clever  arrangeDient  of  the  order  Ericaceie,  places  oui 
present  plant  in  his  new  gemis  OjpHocallis — prini^ipally  en 
secount  of  its  flowcm  Iwing  urctolate,  or  bellying  out  towiu'ds 
their  baflo,  liJe  an'  old-fashioned  pitcher,  and  their  Etajnene 
being  eiBertfd,  or  projecting  beyond  the  month  of  the  coralla. 
And  slthough  every  one  may  not  agree  in  the  separation, 
atiU  all  must  be  ready  to  pay  that  tribute  of  praise  due  to 
lie  TEiy  eminent  ability  of  the  lato  ProFesaor  for  his  oeute- 
nuB  of  oliBorvation  and  depth  of  botanical  research,  but 
whioh  nevertheless  seem  to  have  rendered  him  more  nice 
in  his  generic  divisions  than  plain  botanists  admit  to  be 
tucessaiy.  or  indeed  than  is  useful  to  the  practical  man ; 
for  eertain  it  is  that  the  eitenaion  of  our  botanic  vocabulary, 
and  perplenng  increase  of  synonymes,  form  considoiablf 
dzMwbocks  to  any  advantages  tliat  may  accrue  Irom  nicci 


The  name  Erica  is  derived  &om  the  Greet  erdkn,  to  break, 
from  its  supposed  quality  of  breaiing,  or  rather  diasolving, 
tlie  stone  in  the  bladder,  or,  aoconling  to  some  writers,  fron 
the  brittlaness  of  the  plants ;  that  of  GypsocsJIis  is  from 
gUPKS,  lime,  and  kaUialot,  most  bcaatiftil,  the  plants  being 
very  elegant  and  inhiibitanta  of  calcareous  soils. 

The  Eariy  Moor  Heath  is  a  neat  little  bushy  undershrub 
which  grows  abottt  6  inches  hig-b,  clothed  with  eveqjreen 
linear,  glabrous  leaves,  arranged  in  whorls  of  four  along  thf 
stoms,  and  pendulous  fiowcra,  which  are  disposed  in  tcr 
minal  racemes  directed  to  one  aide ;  small,  pale  red,  or  flesh 
coloured,  conicaJ  in  shape,  and  produced  abundantly  fron 
January  to  April.  The  plant,  like  those  of  other  hardj 
kinds,  grows  fteoly  in  any  light  sandy  soil  or  pe.it  earth 
uid  makes  a  most  desiiublc  sul^ect  for  ibe  iront  part  of  thi 
floirer<.border  or  for  edging  round  an  American-bed,  as  i 
hesn  Qutling  back  without  injury,  and  is  perfectly  hardy 
braving  our  severest  winters  with  impunity.  It  is  a  nativi 
of  Austria,  South  Germajiy,  and  Switzerland,  and  is  easil; 
inmwiH  by  cuttings ;  but  aa  its  procumbent  branches  in 
taewe  fr«ely  in  any  light  soil,  a  more  convenient  mode  o 
pnpagation  is  by  layers,  which  will  root  sufficiently  to  admi 
of  seiMiation  in  eighti-en  months. 

The  Erica  cornea  is  on  old  inhabitant  of  our  zanlena 
lutTing  been  introduced  in  the  year  1763.— Obobob  Gobdom 
AJ*S. 

AMABAKTHl'S  MELAXCHOLICUS  RUBER  ANI 

LOmCEHA  AUIlEO-RETICXTLiTA. 

1  HATB  not  yet  seen  any  remark  on  the  injury  which  th 

Igaifgg  ot  the  AmarsnthuB  melanoholicuB  rober  sustain  iroi 

BMiiliiiu  overhead.     Drops  of  water  falling  on  the  leave 

ilhiMil them,  and  the  spot!  seem  to  apiead  so  as  to  injni 

Ite  whole  leaf. 

yKlh  relbrence  to  phuiting.oat  Lonicera  aDreo-retumlsAi 
I  nhwii  iw  that  the  [dant  is  no  exception  to  the  genend ml 
11a*  ooloand  leaTes  loae  their  biiUioiicy  from  want  of  heal 
1  have  thriven  perfoctly  in  the  cfien 
•■  r,  but  the  ' 


B  hav«'lo>t  th 


bright  gold-lacing  or  reticulBlion  aad  have  become  dull  and 
blurred-looking,  offering  a  great  contrast  to  a  plant  unda 
glass. — A  ComrtAMT  ^uvia,  DiibliK, 


NOTES  ON  GARDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PltlVATE. 

No.  3. — Viscount  Uuutesvai.k's,  3I.P.,  Linton  Tark. 
.  No  reader  of  Tm  JoritNAi,  ov  IloHTicni.TCRB  needs  to 
be  told,  that  amongst  the  most  ]n-actical  and  accoinpKBbed 
of  our  modem  liorticnlturists  none  stand  liighei'  than  tha 
able  and  intelligent  gardener  to  whom  the  m:initg<^ient  of 
Linton  Park  is  entrusted ;  while  of  the  place  itself  thty 
have  olten  heard  eo  much  that  my  few  rough  notes  will  lose 
much  of  their  intercat.  As.  however,  they  are  inteuded  not 
to  be  descriptions  of  the  places  visited,  bnt  just  what  I  have 
oalled  these  short  papers.  "  Notes  on  Oardens."  I  do  not 
profess  to  tell  what  are  oU  the  Uc('»  ffroivn,  or  the  shrubB 
plontuJ,  or  give  minute  pLins  and  descrijitions  of  the  bed- 
ding-out. 1  shall,  notwithstanding  tluse  disadvnnti^ea, 
give  my  reuollection  of  one  of  llip  pleasantest  mumingBl 
have  spent  dnring  the  present  aummor. 

Linton  Park,  known  formerly  ns  the  scat  of  the  Lady 
Julia  Comwullis,  but  sint-e  h^r  marriage  as  th^  of  Lord 
Holmesdola,  lies  pleassjitly  situated  upon  the  slightly-ele- 
vated ridge  of  chalk  hills  which  run  along  thi;  north- 
eastero  portion  of  the  county,  ending  at  Folkestone  :  and, 
being  hidfway  down  the  hill,  it  is  '(uitc  sheltered  fivm  the 
northerly  and  easterly  winds,  lying  fully  open  to  the  soath 
and  west.  Wliile  thus  eiyoying  an  immunity  from  those 
piercing  blaets,  which  in  the  spring  months  sweep  like,  a 
sirocco  along  the  coast,  it  nevertlietoatt  hits  a  good  deal  to 
bear  from  the  south-westerly  gali«  wliii'h  ni-y  so  prevalent 
in  tliis  part  of  England ;  and  judicious  care  lias  evident^ 
aeen  exercifled  in  former  days  to  plant  eitensivoly  for  the 
[>rotection  of  tlio  house  and  gronnds  ikns  those  windn.  The 
house  itself  is  a  plain  building  cxierioi'ly.  but  is  nndei-going 
t  thorough  renovation  inside.  The  walls  and  ceililiirs  of  the 
reception-rooms  are  all  being  painti-d  by  hand ;  and  the 
juite  will  form  one  of  the  most  beautifcil  and  exquisite 
specimens  of  taste  and  art  to  be  seen  in  England  when  they 
aze  completed.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  mansion,  from  which  a  series  of  terraces  lead 
iown  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ground,  llio  pinetum  lies 
to  the  left,  containing,  as  I  shall  have  to  notice,  soma  very 
Hne  trees ;  while  the  conservatcaiee,  grccniiouses,  and 
kitclien  garden  are  sitnateil  at  the  )>nck'  of  the  bmise.  A 
noblo  avenue  of  Elms  leads  out  to  the  Maidstone  i-oad  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  another  to  the  church  at  the  right 
hand.  9omo  magnificent  Elms  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in 
these  avenuus,  but  in  other  part^fl  "f  the  grounds ;  and  to 
me,  coming  from  our  treeless  neighlwiirhooil,  thiTi^  is  always 
great  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  such  luxuriant  foliI^%■  as  this 
pait  aiffords. 

Knowing  but  little  of  Hr.  Kobson  save  as  a  coUa^boratcur 
in  the  pagee  of  Tkb  JoimNAi,  of  Hoeticlt.ture,  I  yet  felt 
assured  &aa  the  hearty  and  genial  character  of  his  writing 
that  I  should  meet  with  a,  cordial  reception ;  nor  wa.<)  I  dis- 
Bjipointed.  The  greatest  kindneat!  and  honpitality  wua  shown 
to  me ;  and  after  a  very  pleoennt  rooming  I  was  enabled 
to  go  on  to  other  avocations  not  far  off,  which  bad  espccioDy 
oalled  me  from  home. 

■  The  readers  of  your  pages  know  very  well,  I  think,  that  I 
have  been  a  aomewhat  strenuous  opponent  of  the  bittding- 
oat  system  as  it  is  carried  to  extremes  now-onlays.  WeU, 
after  visiting  Linton  one  has  only  to  aay  before  we  condemn 
it  altogether.  See  what  it  is  when  carried  out  under  the 
most  &vourable  auroioes,  aa  it  is  there  under  the  able  nisr 
nagement  of  Mr.  Robaon.  Tlierc  were  two  things  that 
stmok  me  very  forcibly  as  to  the  principles  on  which  he 
managed  to  produce  tbeee  admirable  efi'ccts.  One  was  that 
he  employed,  comparatively  speaking,  very  few  varieties, 
and  that  he  was  very  particular  that  nothing  nliould  intar- 
feie  with  Oie  oneness  of  colour  in  each  particular  flower. 
Thus,  of  course,  all  Verbenas  with  eyes  would  1m^  eicluded— 
in  fict,  PuTide  King,  and  another,  a  pink  flower,  were,  I 
believe,  the  only  kinde  employed  in  the  place ;  but  even  the 
HaA  horseehoe  tint  in  many  of  our  Geraniums  was  sufficient 
to  exriode  them  from  use.  The  jilain  green  foliage  or  the" 
Bimple  vuiegatad  ones  being  those   only   employed,  audi 
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flowers  as  Herald  of  Spring,  Mrs.  Pollock,  or  Sunset  would 
be  thereby  excluded. 

The  grand  central  bed,  an  oval  measuring  (including  the 
ffrass  ^rder  of  3  feet),  90  feet  bj  68,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  sights  that  could  possibly  be  imagined.-  A  large 
star  formed  the  centre  of  it.  TMs  was  fined  with  yellow 
Calceolaria,  the  star  itself  being  formed  of  Perilla  nanki- 
nensis,  and  alongside  of  it  the  white  Alyssimi,  forming  thus 
a  double  line  of  dark  purple  and  white,  which  was  yery 
effective.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  there  was  a  scroU 
pattern,  formed  in  the  same  way  of  the  Perilla  and  Alyssum ; 
while  what,  I  believe,  ladies  call  a  pinked  or  scoUoped- 
border  formed  in  the  same  way  ran  round  the  outside  of  the 
bed,  making  a  number  of  small  triangles.  All  the  space  be- 
tween the  border  and  the  centre  star  was  filled-in  with  Shot- 
tisham  Pet  variegated  Geranium,  which  Mr.  Bobson  likes 
better  than  any  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  foliage  is 
very  much  cupped,  and  thus  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  the 
white  variegation.  The  outside  triangles  were  filled  with 
Tom  Thimib,  which  Mr.  Bobson  thinks  still  unsurpassed, 
unless  it  be  by  Perfection  or  Attraction ;  while  a  border  of 
Golden  Chain  finishes  the  bed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
gprand  bed,  so  effective  in  its  arrangements  and  so  strildng 
in  its  tout  ensemble,  is  really  formed  with  only  six  varieties 
of  plants,  and  I  question  very  much  whether  it  would  be 
possible  with  a  much  larger  variety  to  make  it  as  beautiful. 
The  side  beds  were  in  scrolls,  and  several  different  varietiee 
both  of  Scarlet  and  variegated  Geraniums  had  been  tried 
here ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Attraction,  I  do  not  think 
that  for  these  purposes  Tom  Thumb  was  beaten.  B\jou 
Mr.  Bobson  considers  too  lanky  in  its  growth  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  Flower  of  Spring  is  not  so  wMte  in  the  foliage  as 
some  others. 

While  thus  only  a  few  things  are  used  here,  others  are 
tried  in  different  parts  of  the  ground;  but  it  will  be  dear 
to  any  one,  that  in  this  central  point  of  attraction  experiments 
must  not  be  tried,  and  only  such  things  used  as  are  certain 
in  their  results.  Amongst  those  thmgs  which  have  been 
eiperimented  upon  this  year  have  been  Coleus  Verschaffelti 
and  Amaxanthus  melancholicus  ruber,  the  former  a  complete 
£Eiilure,  and  the  latter  a  great  success ;  but  I  gathered  from 
Mr.  Bobson's  account  of  it,  that  it  requires  to  be  grown  in 
the  house  untQ  tolerably  late  in  June  before  it  is  plantec^ 
out,  the  earlier  plants  having  been  all  iigured,  but  the  centre 
row  of  it  in  the  rosery  thus  treated  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  lines  that  I  have  seen  this  season.  The  colour  is 
more  lively  than  Perilla,  and  yet  affords  as  good  a  contrast 
to  other  bedding-out  plants.  It  will,  probably,  too,  like  the 
Perilla,  bear  pinching-in,  so  as  to  make  it  more  manageable 
as  to  height  and  breadth.  Centaurea  candidissima  also 
promises  to  be  very  useftd  as  a  white-foliaged  plant,  and 
wHl,  I  doubt  not,  be  found  largely  employed  here  in  a  little 
while.  Cineraria  maritima  is  also  a  great  &vourite>  anB. 
deservedly  so,  its  foliage  being  very  beautiful  and  distinct. 

In  the  pinetum  there  are  several  most  interesting  trees 
—fine  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  Pinus  insignis, 
P.  pinsapo,  P.  nobilis,  Cedrus  deodura,  Thiga  Lobbi,  and 
other  well-known  membei*s  of  this  tribe.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  I  mentioned  what  I  had  noticed  at  Mr. 
Ivory's,  of  Dorking,  that  there  were  two  varieties.  This 
Mr.  Bobson  confirmed,  and  said  that  when  a  plant  throws 
out  only  four  limbs  it  was  sure  to  form  an  ini^erent  tree, 
but  when  five  or  six  that  the  tree  would  be  sturdy  and  well-« 
formed.  With  regard  to  the  Deodar,  the  opinion  has  been 
started  by  some  whoso  names  stand  high  in  the  botanioal 
world  that  the  three  species  C.  libani,  C.  aMcanus,  and 
C.  deodara  are  only  varieties  of  one  species ;  and  so  &r 
as  the  affinity  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Deodar  is 
concerned  it  seems  likely  enough  to  be  correct,  judging  from 
three  trees  of  the  latter  here  planted  near  to  one  another, 
in  one  of  which  the  drooping  character  is  almost  entirely 
ibsent,  and  a  limb  taken  off  might  very  well  pass  for  one  of 
■he  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  But  the  glory  of  the  pinetum, 
hough  not  itself  a  Pine,  is  a  beautifrd  Cork  tree,  I  b^eve 
is  to  size  and  beauty  a  unique  specimen — in  this  part  of 
England  at  any  rate.  It  is  fully  20  feet  high,  in  most  robust 
'^^th,  and  forms  a  very  pretty  and  strikmg  olgect.  There 
Tere  also  a  fine  Catalpa  and  a  magnificent  Copper  Beeoh. 
Vmongst  other  curiosities,  too,  was  a  fine  plant  of  the  old . 
rouble  white  C'^m'^^lia  R^-anding  ^'\t  in  ti^e  open  unround  as  a 


standard.  It  is  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  yearn  old,  and 
blooms  admirably  in  its  present  position.  Tune  and  s^aoe 
would  &il  me  to  recount  all  the  interesting  things  I  noticed 
here ;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  order  and  good  management 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Bobson's  own  residence  displays  not  only  his  own 
excellent  taste  but  the  liberality  of  his  employers,  being 
suitable  in  every  way  for  the  requirements  of  one  upon 
whom  so  much  responsibility  rests.  Many  were  the  subjects 
on  which  we  had  much  pleasant  chat  together — ^Nesfield's 
barbarisms,  whidi,  by-the-by,  Mr.  Bobson  to  some  extent 
patroiiises,  as  the  large  bed  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  in 
winter  levelled  and  laid  out  in  scroll-pattern;  Spergula 
pilifera  and  its  total  failure;  and  novelties  of  various  kinds. 
We  forgot,  however,  orchard-houses,  in  my  opinion  concern- 
ing which  Mr.  Bobson,  I  know,  quite  coincides ;  our  only 
regret  bein^  that  the  time  was  too  short  for  all  we  needed. 
But  we  had  each  to  leave  early — ^I  to  my  work,  he  to  his 
drill ;  for  our  friend  handles  the  rifle  as  well  as  the  pruning- 
hook  and  the  pen,  and  I  am  sure  does  it  well  too.  It  was 
inspection-day,  and  so  Sergeant  Bobson  was  to  be  at  his 
post.  Our  roads  were  in  an  opposite  direction,  but  we  parted 
with  the  hope  that  we  should  meet  again  in  these  beautiful 
grounds,  and  have  another  opportunity  of  talking  over  our 
favourite  subjects. — D.,  Deal, 


CUTTmG-OFF  MIMULUS  SEEDS. 

A  PEBSON  of  long  experience  in  an  extensive  garden  is 
much  surprised  at  seeing  an  inquiry  in  last  week's  Journal, 
Whether  cutting,  off  Mimulus  seieds  will  cause  the  plants  to 
blow  in  autumn  ?  It  oonfims  a  frequent  observation  that 
has  occurred  of  how  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  com- 
monest residts  cultivators  are,  and  it  is  much  doubted 
whether  removing  the  seed  when  frdly  formed  will  produce 
the  object  desired. 

The  removal  of  the  seed-vessels  before  they  fill  sends  back 
the  nourishment  to  the  plant,  which  they  otiierwise  absorb. 
Let  any  one  try  two  plants  of  Sweet  Peas ;  by  removing  the 
seeds  from  one  as  soon  as  the  flowers  &11,  he  will  find  the 
plants  not  only  continue  blooming,  but  putting  out  fresh 
leaves,  and  they  will  do  so  as  long  as  the  temperature  allows 
any  flowers  to  remain  out  of  doors.  Let  the  other  ripen  its 
seeds,  when  they  and  the  haulm  wiQ  wither  together  very 
rapidly. 

The  removal  of  Bhododendron  seed  greatly  assists  the 
forming  strong  buds. — ^A.  P. 


SUCCESSFUL  OBCHAED-HOUSE 
MANAGEMENT. 

The  successful  management  of  orchard-houses  ajipears  to 
be  pretty  general  this  season.  Gardeners  are  iast  leaniiiig 
this  new  branch  of  culture,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  if  requiredl 
The  class  which  has  overcome  so  many  difficulties  in  oiilti« 
vation  was  hardly  likely  to  find  the  growing  a  Peach  in  a 
pot  a  serious  affair. 

I  have  never  hesitated  to  recommend  the  orchazd-hoose 
to  any  person  keeping  a  reg^ular' gardener,  but  have  had 
doubts  where  such  has  not  l^n  the  case.  Glass  hooaes  of 
any  sort,  unless  fiUed  with  Cacti  only,  require  daSly  attw- 
tion,  and  where  this  cannot  be  insured  persons  had  better 
think  twice  before  building  one,  particularly  if  heated.  Who 
has  not  seen  a  greenhouse  built,  not  because  the  owner  of 
the  garden  loved  flowers,  but  because  it  was  the  thing  to 
have  a  greenhouse  ? — a  house  containing  plants  which  .all 
thought  it  a  trouble  to  attend  to ;  sometmies  watered,  some- 
times neglected;  at  times  almost  burnt,  at  others  frosen* 
Though  the  orchaid-house  is  no  trouble  for  six  months  of 
the  year,  it  requires  daily  attention  during  summer,  and  oaa« 
not  be  neglected  with  impunity.  It  is  a  singular  £BUst,  how- 
ever, that  amateurs  in  this  neighbourhood  have  beaton 
regi:Qar  gardeners,  I  believe  because  they  have  nothing  to 
umeam.  Amongst  the  most  successfril  I  may  mentkm 
M.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Lenton,  near  Nottingham;  his  trees 
have  been  managed  entirely  bv  himself  and  £uiiUy.  I  waa 
told  he  had  a  very  fine  crop,  and  heard  some  of  his  firieiids  tell 
him  ^^ey  would  come  and  see  him  when  his  Peaohes  weore  zipe*. 
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He  replied,  "  I  shall  be  glad  td  see  the  whole  of  the  Chess 
Chib^  and  they  shall  eat  what  they  like.**  The  remark  was 
made,  "  You  need  not  expect  many  Peaches  the  next  day,  we 
shall  eat  them  alL"  The  answer  to  which  was,  "  Will  you  ? " 
Well,  the  visit  was  paid,  and  a  most  pleasant  one  it  was ; 
and  though  we  all  did  our  duty,  I  question  if  a  casual  ob- 
server  would  have  missed  the  firuit  eaten  if  he  had  gone  into 
the  house  next  morning.  I  know,  of  course,  what  my  own 
fuccess  has  been,  and  I  have  seen  what  my  Mend  Mr.  Rivers 
has  done,  but  I  can  tell  him  we  are  both  beaten  by  Mr. 
Brown.  The  Peaches  were  not  only  numerous  but  magni- 
ficent. The  house  is  55  feet  by  15,  a  lean-to.  It  contains 
seventy  trees,  twelve  of  which  are  planted  against  the  back 
wall ;  nine  are  standards  planted-out  in  a  b^  in  the  centre 
of  the  house ;  fifteen  are  dwarf  trees  planted  in  the  front 
border,  and  thirty-four  are  in  pots.  There  were  on  the 
wall  500  Peaches;  on  the  standards  upwards  of  1100,  and 
130  Nectarines ;  on  the  small  trees  900  more — in  all  2700. 
What  could  a  dub  do  in  such  a  house  in  one  evening  ?  Let 
us  have  the  run  for  a  week,  and  we  might  make  an  impres- 
sion.— J.  R.  Pearson,  ChihveU. 


aiiOWING   PARSLEY  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Amongst  all  the  varied  demands  of  a  large  establishment 
on  the  resources  of  the  g^arden,  there  is  scarcely  any  more 
regularly  made  throughout  the  year  than  for  Parsley.  In 
the  spring  months,  especially  after  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuance of  keen  frosty  weather,  scarcely  a  handfiil  of  nice 
Parsley  can  be  found,  except  what  may  have  been  under 
cover.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  after  a  sharp 
winter,  and  especially  when  keen  easterly  winds  have  pre- 
vailed throughout  April,  a  small  handfril  of  Parsley  is  not 
to  be  had  for  less  than  sixpence,  and  sometimes  more  will 
be  paid  for  it. 

Parsley,  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  will  grow  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  I  have  frequently  heard 
surprise  expressed  by  such  when  told  that  from  a  com- 
bination of  causes  it  has  been  a  very  scarce  article.  It  is 
also  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  to  supply  an  establish- 
ment with  garden  productions  how  fidget^  the  cook  will  be 
even  about  a  little  Parsley. 

I  have«had  for  a  series  of  years  splendid  Parsley,  so  much 
so  that  part  of  it  had  sometimes  to  be  cut  down  and  wheeled 
away  by  barrowfuls;  and  again,  for  nearly  three  years  in 
the  same  garden,  I  have  been  unable  to  grow  a  respectable 
row.  Do  what  I  could,  it  wad  always  attacked  at  the  roots 
by  maggots,  and  what  is  very  popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  wireworm  (snake  millipedes).  Just  before  sowing  I  have 
quite  saturated  the  soil  with  very  strong  liquid  manure  from 
the  stable  yard,  thinking  that  possibly  they  might  thus 
be  killed,  and  hoping  that  they  might  not  come  from  the 
ind^oining  around ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months'  time, 
they  would  be  at  their  work  of  destruction  again. 

Ajiother  plan  which  I  have  tried  was  to  ^ack  a  quantity 
of  lime  in  waiter,  and,  pouring  off  the  water  into  common 
watering-pots,  to  give  the  rows  of  Parsley  a  thorough  soaking 
with  the  Hquid.  Even  after  this  I  have  at  times  scarcely 
been  able  to  produce  it  in  anything  like  a  creditable  con- 
dition. These  root-destroyers  of  Parsley  eat  into  the  roots 
and  very  often  work  their  way  into  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves.  They  cut  into  the  roots  where  these  are  very  small 
— it  may  be  not  much  thicker  than  to  hold  the  intruder — 
and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  Parsley  will  soon  assume 
a  brown  and  foxy  appearance,  and  you  may  give  up  all  hope 
of  its  ever  proving  useM. 

The  soil  of  the  garden  where  I  was  so  annoyed  with  these 
underground  destructives  was  a  light,  rich,  free  loam,  which 
gener&y  grew  every  kind  of  crop  very  well.  Cauliflowers 
were  liable  to  dub.  In  another  garden  of  very  different 
soil,  I  endeavoured  for  some  seasons  to  grow  Parsley  by 
sowing  it  in  the  usual  way — that  is,  in  the  open  ground ; 
hot  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  I  very  seldom  succeeded. 
It  was  a  strong  brick  earth,  almost  inclining  to  clay,  which, 
vImip  duff  up  in  winter,  would  remain  just  as  it  left  the 
mda.  ft  worked  while  in  a  wet  state  it  would  soon  clog 
lia  instrtunent  which  was  used ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  u 
aWiired  to  i%main  untoudied  till  quite  dry,  a  fork  or  spade 
ifttU  make  little  or  )io  impression  upon  it,  from  its  having 


become  so  very  hard.  When  taken  just  between  a  wet  and 
a  dry  condition,  it  would  break  away  from  the  five-tined 
steel  forks  in  beautiful  order ;  and  if  the  crops  only  started 
well  they  would  generally  be  first-rate.  I  experienced  very 
great  difficrdty  in  growing  Parsley  in  this  soil,  by  sowing  it 
in  the  ground  in  the  usual  way.  First,  there  was  the  un- 
certainty of  being  able  to  hit  the  proper  time  to  sow  it,  when 
the  soil  was  in  a  free  and  well-broken-down  condition. 
Secondly,  if  fortunate  enough  to  do  that,  there  must  be 
moistiure  enough  in  the  soil  to  cause  vegetation.  Thirdly, 
fine  weather  must  continue  for  some  time  after  the  seed 
has  vegetated,  otherwise  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  slugs 
would  carry  off  every  plant,  as  they  will  quickly  do  whue 
the  Parsley  is  in  the  seed-leaf,  and  even  much  later. 

However  annoying  slugs  are  to  the  grower  of  Parsley,  I 
have  found  a  means  of  preventing  their  •attacks,  and  I  can 
have  good  Parsley  even  in  such  soU  as  I  have  stated  above. 

I  mled  a  quantity  of  small  pots  in  which  the  bedding 
plants  had  been,  using  any  rough  materials,  even  .what  feU 
under  the  potting-bench.  The  Parsley  was  sown,  and  the 
pots  placed  upon  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  pit,  which  was  then 
shut  up.  I  kept  them  regularly  watered ;  and  as  the  young 
plants  grew  gave  more  air.  The  Parsley  remained  in  these 
pots  untU  the  leaves  were  from  4  to  6  inches  Ions ;  and  it 
was  then  planted  out  in  a  piece  of  ground  while  in  the 
course  of  digging,  and  the  result  proved  worthy  of  all  this 
care  and  trouble. — G.  Dawson. 


HISTORY  OF  HEDGES. 

The  earliest  enclosures  in  England  appear  to  have  been 
in  Kent  and  Essex,  these  being  the  first  fields  of  Roman 
operations,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  Hawthorn, 
Sloe,  Crab,  Hazel,  Dogwood,  &c.,  taken  from  the  woods 
where  they  naturally  grew.  The  earliest  published  account 
we  have  of  enclosures  is  by  Sir  John  Fortesque,  who  men* 
tions  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  planting  hedges 
and  hedgerow  trees  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  next  we  find  the  prelates  and 
great  barons  enclosing  land  around  their  caltles,  which  were 
called  their  demesne  lands,  which,  they  kept  in  their  own 
hands,  and  cultivated  for  their  own  use,  much  as  our  private 
parks  are  at  the  present  time. 

In  1523  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert  wrote  "The  Book  of  Husban- 
drie,"  in  which  he  points  out  the  great  advantage  of  en- 
closures, and  recommends  "  quyck-settjnge,  dychynge,  and 
hedgying,"  and  gives  special  directions  about  the  "  settes," 
and  the  manner  of  training  a  hedge.  Hawthorn  hedges  are 
distinctly  stated  to  have  existed  in  the  gardens  around 
Windsor  Castle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  are  described 
by  James  I.,  of  Scotland,  in  his  poem,  "The  King's  Quair," 
written  by  h^m  while  he  was  a  prisoner  there.  Hedge  plant- 
ing, however,  made  slow  progress  in  England  until  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Flemish  system  of  husbandry  into 
Norfolk  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  so 
rapidly  did  they  increase,  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  they  had  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  whole 
country. 

Although  we  now  see  many  excellent  examples  of  hedge 
management  in  many  parts  of  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land, still,  as  a  whole,  such  fences  are  inferior  to  most  of 
those  in  the  best  enclosed  districts  of  Scotland,  where,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  fences  of  any  kind  is  of  far  more  recent 
date.  M^jor,  a  native  of  Berwick,  says  in  "Historica  Bri- 
tanica,"  published  in  Paris  in  1526,  that  the  Scottish 
peasants  "neither  enclosed  nor  planted,  nor  endeavoured 
to  ameliorate  the  soil "  in  his  day.  Indeed,  until  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  feudal  system  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  swallowing  up  of  numerous  small  pendicles 
into  larger  holdings,  the  use  of  fences  to  any  great  extent 
in  Scotland  was  both  useless  and  impracticable — at  least, 
so  long  as  the  "run-rig"  system,  as  a  united  system  of 
protection,  was  in  use. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  use  of  hedges  into  Scotland 
was,  strange  enough  to  say,  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell, 
who  also  at  the  same  time  introduced  the  use  of  the  dose- 
headed  Cabbages.  The  first  of  their  hedging  was  exempli- 
fied at  Inch  Buckling  Brae,  near  Tranent,  where  so  recently 
as  1804  the  remains  were  to  be  seen  in  a  line  of  aged  Haw- 
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thorn  trees,  long  since  removed ;  and  the  next  was  at  Tin- 
larig  Caatle,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  the  "  Domus 
Ultunus ''  of  the  Breadalbane  family. 

The  earliest  acooont  of  the  propagation  of  hed^e  plants 
and  their  management  even  in  England  does  not  date  prior 
to  between  three  or  four  hundred  years,  and  the  published 
direotions  then  given  refer  to  their  uses  as  protection  merely 
to  plantations,  gardens,  and  small  paddocl^s  near  the  house ; 
and  that  Holly  plants  were  mixed  with  Thorns,  both  being 
procured  from  the  woods,  where  they  grew  spontaneously. 
The  rearing  of  such  plants  from  seed  was  not  practised  even 
axound  London  till  shortly  before  the  time  of  Evelyn ;  and 
in  Scotland  not  till  after  the  establishment  of  the  nurseries 
of  the  Dickinsons  at  Hassenden  Bum,  near  Hawick ;  the 
rearing  of  such  plants  is  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  great  commercial  houses  of  the  Dicksons  in  Scotland. — 
(SeotUsh  Farmer.) 

[The  writer  in  our  contemporary  is  wrong  as  to  the  time 
of  hedgeb  being  introduced  into  England.  "  A  grove  for 
making  hedges  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  (Middle- 
sex, fm.  127).  Hedges  and  ditches  also  are  mentioned  as 
botmdories  in  many  Anglo-Saxon  grants  of  lands.  Moreover 
they  were  protected  by  law.  If  a  freeman  broke  through  a 
he^e  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  6«.  A  ceorl  was  to  keep  his 
farm  well  enclosed  both  in  winter  and  summer;  and  if 
damage  occurred  to  any  one  from  a  neglect  of  this  law,  or 
even  from  leaving  a  gate  open,  the  careless  husbandman 
was  liable  to  pay  for  the  damage. — (Wilkin* s  Leges  Saaonici, 
4,  2L)] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  August  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  3rd  instant,  T.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  being  in  the  chair.  Numerous  additions 
to  the  Sodetv's  library  were  announced,  consisting  chiefly 
of  foreign  publications  presented  by  the  Natural  History 
and  Entomological  Societies  of  Moscow,  Stettin,  and  Berlin, 
Messrs.  Hagcn,  Srauer,  Zeller,  &c.  An  account  was  given 
of  the  entomological  captures  made  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Waterhouse 
during  his  recent  journey  of  exploration  across  Australia. 
Upwards  of  2000  specimens  had  been  captured  chiefly  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  comprising  a  great  number 
of  species  (although  apparently  poor  in  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals), which  evidentiy  bore  a  greater  general  affinity  to 
the  insects  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  than 
to  those  of  South  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
Kev.  Hamlet  Clark  exhibited  the  species  of  Water  Beetles 
captured  during  this  expedition,  consisting  of  seventeen 
species,  of  which  no  less  than  thirteen  appeared  to  be  new 
to  science. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  on  careftilly  examining  the 
silken  tissue  found  iipon  a  mass  of  Chicory  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting,  some  specimens,  much  rubbed,  of  Ephestia 
elutella,  a  minute  Moth,  had  been  found,  the  caterpillars  of 
which  were  doubtless  the  fabricators  of  the  tissue. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  some  Alder  leaves  containing  larvae 
of  the  beautiful  little  Moth  Tinagma  resplendella,  burrowing 
within  the  midrib  or  leafstalk.  When  young  they  impart  a 
slight  curve  to  the  leaf,  by  which  their  presence  may  be 
detected.  Subsequently  they -mine  along  one  side  of  the 
midrib,  returning  by  the  other  side,  and  finish  by  forming 
a  blotch  upon  the  leaf.  Mr.  Stainton  added,  that  not  only 
were  the  characters  of  the  mines  of  leaf-mining  Lepidoptera 
of  high  importance  for  the  discrimination  of  species,  but  he 
considered  that  the  mines  exhibited  characters  of  generic 
value,  to  which  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  future  dassi- 
fication  of  the  famOy. 

iKLr.  Hayward  exhibited  the  pupa  and  the  perfect  insect  of 
3cypu8  ater  which  he  had  succeeded  in  rearing  f^m  the 
rapa  state,  the  larva  having  been  found  in  a  cavity  in  a 
piece  of  Elm  wood.  Entomologists  had  long  been  aware  of 
he  difficulty  of  rearing  the  insects  of  the  famSy  Staphylinidse, 
io  which  the  Ocypus  belongs. 

Professor  Westwood  directed  attention  to  the  ravages 
committed  on  Willow  trees  in  Esscnc  by  the  Weevil  Crypto- 
.hyndius  Lapa^,  the  lanrsB  of  which  had  attacked  some  of 
^he  rarer  roecies  of  Willow  (making  cylindrical  burrowB  of 


extent  that  the  growers  were  in  fear  of  the  destruction  of 
their  plantations. 

Mr.  Douglas  Timmens  gave  an  account  of  the  suocessftd 
rearing  of  Papilio  Machaon,  Thais  Cassandra.,  Polyonmubtos 
lolas,  and  Clostera  Anachoreta  in  winter,  the  chrysalids 
having  been  kept  in  warm  situations,  whereby  their  develop 
ment  had  been  accelerated.  He  considerea  that  by  this 
means  it  might  be  possible  to  rear  and  perhaps  naturalise 
some  of  the  exotic  species  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  publication  of  the  sixtli 
volume  of  Lacordaire's  Genera  of  Coleoptera,  devoted  to  the 
tribes  of  Weevils  (Ehynchophora).  Mr.  Wallace  announced 
an  intended  expedition,  for  zoological  pursuits,  to  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Adelaide. 
The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Trimen's  work  on  the  Butterflies 
of  South  Africa,  with  a  number  of  plates  illustrating  new 
species,  was  also  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
Memoirs  by  Dr.  Baly,  containing  descriptions  of  new  species 
of  Chrysomelidse,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Stal,  of  Stockholm,  containing 
descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  of  exotic  Hemiptera, 
were  read. 


PEOPOSED  GAEDENEES'  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

It  is  very  strange,  after  the  propositions  to  organise  a 
Gardeners'  Friendly  Society  by  some  of  the  leading  practical 
gardeners  of  England,  that  they  do  not  form  a  Committee  at 
once,  and  carry  it  into  operation.  I  am  sure  if  they  did  so 
there  are  hundreds  in  this  country  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  all  the  aaaistanoe  in 
their  power  to  co-operate  with  their  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel  I  only  hope  it  will  be  taken  up  at  once 
with  energy,  for  such  a  Society  as  the  one  proposed  would 
be  second  to  none  in  the  United  Eingdom  if  once  established* 
I  hope  all  members  of  the  profession  will  raise  their  voioe 
in  its  favour,  for  it  is  a  Society  very  much  wanted — 
D.  Phelan,  Oardei\er,  Baihmines  CofUe,  near  Duhtin. 


'^"^e)  *-^  such  ar 


I  HAVE  been  pleased  to  see  that  some  of  our  craft  aze 
anxious  to  form  us  and  our  employers  into  a  Society  for  our 
mutual  benefit,  and  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one  can  be  to 
set  the  "  ball  rolling." 

I  can  coimt  over  fifty  gardeners  in  regular  places  within 
three  miles  from  here,  and  I  think  we  could  form  a  lodge 
or  district  for  these,  with  Ashton  as  a  centre,  and  otl^ 
districts  would  be  forming  outside  this.  Manchester  would 
form  several  districts ;  for  near  that  city  are  some  hundreds 
of  gardeners,  and  in  Liverpool  the  same. 

Now  I  think  we  can  set  the  Society  going  if  some  half- 
dozen  men  can  be  brought  together. to  call  a  meeting — say 
in  the  anteroom  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  request  aU 
gardeners  and  their  employers  belonging  to  Manchester 
district  to  attend,  and  the  same  in  Londcm*  Liverpool,  and 
other  large  centres. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  at  some  convenient  place 
any  half-dozen  or  more  gardeners  to  organise,  first  for  a 
large  meeting*  as  suggested ;  and  secondly^  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions for  the  meetmg  to  approve. 

Details  would  have  to  be  settled  by  a  general  Committee. 

I  have  spoken  to  a  goodly  number  of  gardeners,  and  they 
all  seem  anxious  we  should  form  a  Socie^.  There  are  some 
things  I  shall  strenuously  oppose — iuch  as  having  lodges  at 
pubhc-houses  (though  I  am  not  a  teetotaller);  but  th«Be 
matters  can  be  opposed  if  they  appear. 

My  concluding  advice  is  at  the  present,  Let  us  gaxdenera 
be  up  and  doing  in  the  matter,  and  not  standing  liatieasly 
by  waiting  for  somebody  to  do  it  for  us,  remembering  the  ola 
adage  that  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.^ — John 
IIaoub,  Gardener,  Qroby  Lodge,  AshUm^nder-Lyne. 


GAEDENING  IN  JAPAN. 

Ws  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  befo^  our  readte^  an 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Hogg.  His  many  friends  will 
be  glad  to  leam  that  he  is  in  we  ex^loyment  of  exccfltowt 
hea&i,  and  is  industriously  employed  in  exnjknang  thA 
oountiy  for  rare  and  valuable  plantB,  of  wmch  lie  bM 
pit.oo/iv  fi^thered  a  very  interesting  collection.     Someliiftte 
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azrived  in  this  country,  and  others  ore  on  the  way.  We  arc 
in  the  way  of  realising  our  expectations,  that  Mr.  Hogg 
would  very  materially  enrich  our  collections  of  ornament 
and  osefiil  plants.  If  in  doing  this  he  could  at  the  same 
time  succeed  in  leai-uing  the  Japanese  the  use  of  improved 
horficultural  implements,  and  subdue  some  of  their  peculiar 
prejudices,  he  would  be  benefiting  two  nations  at  one  and 
the  same  time : — 

*<  Kanagiiwa,  April  80th,  18G3. 
"Mb.  Editor, — Although  much  has  been  written  extol- 
ling the  climate  of  this  country,  my  experience  of  it  in  the 
past  winter  confirms  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  it. 
The  change  from  living  in  a  climate  of  at  times  almost 
arctic  severity  to  one  where  the  cold  is  just  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  delightful  changes  of  the  seasons,  renders 
it  a  season  of  prolonged  oiyoyment,  and  really  seems  to  add 
so  many  days  to  the  span  of  life.  In  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country,  where  exposed  to  the  cold 
blasts  from  Tartory,  it  is  said  to  be  much  colder;  but  the 
ameliorating  influences  of  the  Pacific  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  eastern  coast.  Since  the  heavy  I'ains  of  October 
there  has  not  been  much  wet  weather  until  about  a  month 
past,  and  then  not  very  continuous,  and  probably  not  more 
than  nec«)ssaiy  to  sustain  the  growing  crops  in  the  porous 
soil  of  the  country.  The  verdure  of  the  growing  crops 
gives  a  charming  appearance  to  the  landscape.  The  entire 
absence  of  fences  between  the  fields  gives  a  naturalness  to 
the  prospect  that  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  delightful,  but  in 
another  point  of  view  does  away  with  the  idea  of  individual 
possession,  so  intimately  associated  in  our  minds  with  a 
homestead  and  personal  prosperity.  The  yards  surrounding 
the  houses  are  usually  enclosed  with  a  rude  hedge  of  Ciyp- 
tomeria,  Betinospora,  Althsea,  or  some  other  strong-growing 
shrub.  Their  mode  of  trimming  a  hedge  is  very  rough,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  you  see  one  at  all  neat  and  pass- 
able as  a  real  hedge.  I  have  never  >p'et  seen  one  clipped 
pyramidal. 

I   "  It  seldom  happens  that  there  is  sufficient  firost  to  impede 
the  working  of  the  soil,  and  daring  the  past  winter  not 
once ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  owing  to  the  fiust  of  the 
frost  not   penetrating  the  soil  to  any  considerable  depth 
that  so  many  plants  uiat  are  hardy  here  prove  too  tender  to 
withstand  our  climate.    Very  raamy  ice  is  formed  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  for  skating.     The  soil  is  a  deep,  black,  light 
loam,  much  resembling  the  soil  frequently  used  for  growing 
Camellias  found  in  the  ledges  and  at  the  base  of  rocks. 
Much  has  been  said  of  its  productiveness ;  but  in  this  I 
think    it    is   more  owing   to  liqoid-manuring   continually 
applied  than  to  any  very  great  natural  fertility.     That  this 
is  the  case  is   occasionaSly  verj'  apparent,  by  observing 
patches  of  grain  in  places  where  manuring  has  been  neg- 
lected looking  very  stunted  and  yellow.     These  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  soil  on  the  high  lands,  that  in  the 
numerous  intervening  volleys   where  Bice  is  grown  pro- 
ducing large  crops  by  irrigation  alone.     In  places  along  the 
valleys,  where  the  surface  is  too  elevated  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  and  yet  too  wet  for  growing  cereals,  a  simple 
expedient  is  resorted  to  to  bring  it  under  culture  for  both, 
by  laying  it  out  in  sections  of  the  same  width,  about  30  feet, 
and  convenient  length,  and  then  throwing  the  soil  of  every 
alternate  section  on  the  top  of  the  adjoining  one  until  of 
sufficient  height.    On  the  raised  sections  grain  or  vegetables 
are  grown,  and  in  the  intermediate  ones  Rice.     With  you 
such  lands  are  chiefly  used  as  meadows  for  hay  or  grazing ; 
but  here,  where  little  or  no  meat  is  used  for  food,  every 
effort  is  used  in  raising  grain  for  the  support  of  the  population. 
"  One  drawback  in  gardening  here  is  the  want  of  proper 
native  Grasses,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Southern 
States.     A  lawn  is  a  thing  almost  unknown,  as  I  only  know 
of  one  attempt  in  that  d&ction  within  the  limits  of  foreign 
residences.    The  Grass  used  is  a  native  perennial  one,  but 
in  the  winter  season  turns  entirely  brown  and  loses  its 
bauit^.      It   is  a  very  close,  dwarf-growing  species,  and 
would  be  admiraljly  adiapted  to  the  purpose  were  it  to  keep 
its  colour  the   whole  season.      A  former  resident,  lately 
returned,  has  brought  with  her  a  variety  of  our  Grasses  for 
the  purpose  as  an  experiment,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  of 
Iham  inll  prove  sucoesafiil,  although  I  do  not  think  the 
with  their  love   for  miniature   gardening,  will 
them  for  some  time  to  come.  I 


"  In  common  with  the  Chinese,  aU  their  notions  of  beauty 
seem  to  be  in  torturing  into  fiintastic  forms  anything  that 
win  answer  the  purpose,  making  fish-ponds  with  miniature 
bridges  a  necessary  accompaniment  in  every  garden,  rock- 
work,  imitations  of  mountains,  &c.  In  their  way  some  of 
their  designs  are  very  pretty,  and  have  a  merit  of  their  own 
not  entirely  to  be  condemned  as  a  branch  of  art,  and  a 
pleasine  appendage  where  it  can  be  properly  introduced. 
Of  landiscapc-gardening,  as  understood  with  us,  they  seem 
to  have  no  idea. 

"  At  the  present  time  the  fiirmers  are  all  busy  preparing 
their  Rice  lands  and  sowing  their  seed-beds  for  transplant- 
ing. The  labourers  wade  into  the  deep  mud  and  bury  the 
noxious  weeds  that  have  come  up  during  the  early  spring  by 
turning  over  the  soil  with  a  pronged  hoe  like  your  po^to- 
hoe,  when  it  is  soon  covered  again  by  the  water  rising  to 
the  surface,  rendering  it  level  again.  In  one  of  my  rambles 
I  was  witness  of  their  mode  of  sowing  the  seed.  The  patches 
of  land  used  for  the  purx>ose  are  prepared  the  same  as  the 
others,  and  the  seed  sown  very  thickly.  After  it  is  sown  a 
man  follows  with  a  long-handled  broom,  like  a  birch-broom, 
and  beats  the  surface  until  it  becomes  almost  a  liquid  mass 
on  the  top.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  gnin.  had  all  been 
sprouted  untU  tlie  roots  had  become  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long. 

"  Vegetable-gardening  is  yet  in  its  infancy  here ;  not  that 
there  is  not  quite  a  variety  grown,  but  that  they  seem  to 
have  no  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  prolonging  the 
season  of  any  particular  kind  by  forcing,  or  cultivating 
earlier  and  later  varieties,  or  successive  sowing^.  Peas 
sown,  in  the  fall  are  now  becoming  plentiful ;  but  when  this 
crop  is  gone  that  is  the  end  of  them  for  the  season.  The 
same  also  with  Lettuce,  now  entirely  gone.  Carrots  have 
been  very  abundant  and  fine  all  the  winter.  Another  vege- 
table they  grow,  called  the  Dy-Jbu — a  name  applied  to  all  the 
Radish  kmd — ^is  much  used  among  themselves.  Large  quan- 
titieB  of  it  are  dried  or  pickled  for  winter's  provision.  It  is 
of  the  Radish  kind,  only  very  large,  averaging  18  inches,  and 
as  large  in  diameter  as  the  top  end  of  a  large  Parsnip,  not, 
however,  tapering,  but  terminating  abrupUy.  It  is  pure 
white,  having  somewhat  of  a  turnip  flavour  also.  Whether 
it  has  been  introduced  since  the  cdnntry  has  been  opened 
to  finreigners  I  am  unaUe  to  say,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  its  culture  would  become  so  universal  in  so  short  a  time, 
besides  never  having  seen  it  previously,  although  it  might 
have  been  introduced  from  Europe.  The  same  might  ^so 
be  said  of  Tomatoes  and  Egg  Plants,  which  I  saw  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  neighlK>urhood  of  Yedo,  both  of  very 
small  size.  Whether  they  are  a  portion  of  the  seeds  distri- 
buted at  the  time  of  Peny's  expedition,  or  whether  they 
have  been  cultiTated  for  years  past,  is  a  question  I  am 
unable  to  determine.  If  d^y  are,  they  have  allowed  them 
to  sadly  degenerate.  The  question  might  be  asked  '  What 
became  of  those  seeds  and  others  presented  since  ?  Were 
they  diplomatically  received  with  bows  and  thanks  and  then 
quietly  cast  aside,  or  really  put  to  practical  use  ? ' 

"  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the  most  primitive 
and  simple  description  and  few  in  number.  The  principal 
one  is  a  large  heavy  gprub-hoe,  in  common  use  for  all  pur- 
poses. It  is  either  made  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  or  in  the 
better  kind,  the  blade  is  made  entirely  of  iron.  The  blade 
is  usually  about  15  inches  long  and  6  to  8  broad,  having  a 
short  handle  as  in  a  common  grub-hoe.  It  is  an  unwieldy 
implement,  but  answers  pretty  well  in  their  light  soil.  The 
difficulty  attending  its  use  is,  that  the  worker  is  continually 
treading-down  the  newly-turned  soiL  Until  some  bold  inno- 
vator changes  the  custom  of  going  barefoot,  or  at  least 
wearing  something  more  substaihtml  than  straw  sandals, 
the  advantages  of  a  spade  cannot  be  turned  to  practica 
account.  They  have  an  implement  somewhat  resembling 
a  spade,  having  a  long  blade  without  any  shoulders  for 
resting  the  foot.  For  what  particular  purposes  it  is  used  I 
do  not  know.  These,  together  with  the  pronged  hoc,  the 
sickle,  a  fanning-miU  (consisting  of  a  simple  wheel  in  a  box 
resembling  the  one  in  use  wiSi  you),  and  an  instrument 
like  a  small  road-scraper,  made  of  bamboo  with  an  iron 
blade  in  front,  and  used  for  raising  earth  from  deep  trenches, 
are  about  all  that  are  used.  Gardeners  have  very  neatly- 
made  sieves  either  of  bamboo  or  wire  in  addition  to  the 
above. — ^T.  H."— (-iwi^ricon  Harticiettiirwt). 
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CYCLAMEN  CCTLTtiaE. 


In  reply  to  "A  CoavTKT  Cusate,"  wa  recommeild  seed- 
lings  of  (^clamen  persicum  to  be  allowed  to  grow  u  long  aa 
Uiey  win  withoat  receiviBg  fuiy  extra  stimulajit  in  the  shape 
of  more  heat.  Give  them  water  bo  long  aa  they  continue 
to  grow,  keeping  them  on  the  shelf  of  your  gT«onhoQse ;  but 
when  new  leaveH  cease  coming  from  the  ciown,  the  plants 
BBBuming  a  staauJatill  aspect,  turn  the  pota  on  their  aides 
to  malce  sure  of  their  not  being  watered.  Keep  in  the 
(tall  sun  until  aJl  the  leaves  are  off,  when  they  may  be  placed 
cloae  together  on  a  ahelf  in  a  cool  part  of  the  greenhoDse. 
We  do  not  advocate  abating  them  oat  of  the  aoil  and  atoring 
the  bulha  in  sand,  certain  aa  we  are  that  it  haa  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  bulba.  We  ahonld  not  be  sorprised  if  the 
aeedlinga  continued  to  grow  on  through  the  winter  nntil  the 
liegimung  of  May  next  year,  when  yon  must  j^^nally  with- 
held watOT  and  have  tie  bolba  thoroughly  ripe  by  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  the  pota  then  to  be  set  aaido  in  a  cool  place 
without  water  until  the  end  of  Angxut. 

At  that  time  pot  the  plants  aingly,  choosing  pots  about 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  bulbs.     Drain  well ;  at  leaat  one- 
third  of  the  depth  of  the  pot  ahould  be  filled  with  broken 
pots  or  sifted  aahes,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  aph^num 
moas  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre.   Use  a  com- 
post   formed    of 
equal  parte      of 
tiu^  sandy  loam 
and   leaf  mould, 
with  a  fqjrinkling 
of  ailver  sand. 

The  bottom  of 
thebnlb  ahoolddo 
little  more  than 
r«at  on  the  soil, 
and  not  be  buried 
beneath  it;  but 
the  crown  of  the 
bulb  ought  to  be 
level  with  the  rim 
of  ttie  pot,  it«  bot- 
tom juat  within 
the  soil,  which 
leaves  room  for 
watering.  Water 
sparingly  until 
the  grovith  com- 
mences, and  as 
it  iuCTesses  give 
more  water.  Hace 
iualightandaiiy 
situation,  for  if 
kept  in  a  close, 
d^ap,  or  dark 
place  they  will 
never  flower. 

In  after-aeasouB  when  the  plants  die  down  turn  them  into 
the  open  border  of  the  garden,  allowing  them  to  remain 
until  the  nights  begin  to  be  chilly  towi^  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when  leaves  very  often  are  appearing  and  flowers 
riaing.  Pot  forthwith,  place  on  a  ahelf  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  ;fon  wUl  have  Cyclamen  peraicnm  in  bloom  all  winter. 
TouTB,  however,  mny  be  the  evergreen  variety,  by  no  means 
80  rare  as  ia  represented,  and  if  so,  you  will  pot  in  August 
of  each  year  and  have  flowers  all  the  year  loond ;  bnt  if 
evergreen  they  need  a  reat,  and  that  is  done  by  giving  lesa 
wat«r  from  June  until  September. 

Having  thus  answered  the  inquiries  of  our  ctnreapondent, 
we  will  add  a  little  information  about  various  binds  of  this 
favourite  genus  of  "plants  with  the  petals  combed  back," 
"SB  a  lady  described  them. 

"The  origin  of  Cyclamen  Atkinei  isthuseiplainedtous  : — 

'After  many  ineffectual  attempts,'  writes  Mr.  Atkins,  '  to 
produce  a  good  cross  between  Cyclajnen  couro  or  C.  vamum, 
ind  C.  persicum,  combining  the  neat  habit  of  the  two 
brmer  wiUi  the  colour  and  larger  petals  of  the  latter, 
">ving  at  the  same  time  tbe  folif^  dark,  yet  relieved  wiUi 
t  ■•«hte'  boi""    >■■  -nBTVifl,  I  at  'p"i+>'  •uoceed'^  'i  r'"ins 


the  hybrid  now  flgurcd,  from  seeds  produced  by  a  TOriety 
of  C.  coum  impregnated  with  C.  pereicum,  and  this,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  I  shall  be  able  to  perpetuate,  and 
thus  introduce  a  new  and  most  interesting  feature  into  this 
beautiful  tkmily  of  plants.  Amongst  the  seedlings,  it  was 
found  that  every  plant  deviating  in  the  marking  of  the 
foliage  from  the  seed-bearing  parent,  produced  white  or 
blush  flowers,  whilst  those  retuning  its  plain  doik  leaf  have 
invariably  bloomed  with  different  sba'lea  of  the  colour  of 
that  apedes.' 

"  This  account  of  ita  origin  perfectly  eiploina  its  appear- 
ance, it  being,  in  fact,  exactly  intermediate  between  itsparents 
oa  to  aize  and  form,  and  to  aome  extent  even  in  colonr.  The 
specimen  which  our  vignette  represents  was  exhibited  with 
about  seventy  Mly-exponded  flowers,  and  bears  ftall  evidence 
of  the  Eucceas  of  Hr.  Atkina'  mode  of  culture. 

"  In  Cyclamen  Atkinsi  the  leaves  are  large  (2\  by  S  inches), 
ovate  obtuse,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  a  deep  sinns,  tlie 
sides  of  which  overlap,  dork  glossy  green,  with  an  iiTegular 
pale  zone  within  the  margin ;  the  under  surface  is  uver- 
ooloured,  or  dull  puiple.  The  flowers  are  elevated  on  longisb 
stalks,  and  are  of  a  French  white,  marked  with 

ovate    blotch    at 

the  base  of  each 

theca- 


shaped  pubescent 

Xents ;  the  co- 
has  a  short 
globose  tube,  and 
a  limb  of  five 
broadly  obovate 
segments  nearly 
seven -eighths  ol 
an  inch  long ;  the 
mouth  of  the  tube 
is  nearly  circular, 
the  angles  being 
indistinct ;  the 
stamens  are  in- 
clnded,    but    the 


are  scentless. 

"Cyclamen 
ibericum  produces 
flat  heart-shaped 
leaves,  having  an 

the  margin  veiy 
alightly    Binnat«- 


CxelUDcn  AlkLut.  „ 

dentate  oi 

they    are    deep 

green,  with  an  irregular  heart-shaped  belt  of  pale  greyish- 
green  some  diatance  within  the  margin,  the  v^na  sunken 
on  the  upper  &ce,  prominent  and  green  beneath,  on  a  dull 
reddish-purple  ground.  The  flowers  vary  in  ocJonr ;  in 
some,  the;  are  pale  rosy  or  flesh-coloured,  in  other  planta, 
deep  roae-colouT ;  in  some  they  are  white ;  but  in  all  cases 
they  are  marked  with  a  broad  ovate  spot  at  the  base  of  th« 
segments,  which  spot  is  either  purple  or  crimson,  and  is  ex- 
tended in  the  centi^  as  far  as  the  mouth,  which,  in  the  front 
view,  thus  shows  flvc  purple  bars  or  apota ;  the  bases  of  the 
segmenta  ore  curved  outwards  at  the  margin,  the  month 
thuB  becoming  pentangular,  with  concave  aides.  The  calyx 
lobea  are  acutely  lonce-shaped ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
ventricoae,  the  segmenta  of  the  limb  either  roundish  obovate 
or  oblong  obovate.  The  stamena  are  quite  enclosed,  and  are 
slightly  exceeded  by  the  blunt,  simple  atigmo,  which  in 
somewhat  eiserted." — (M.,  in  Qarden  CctnpanUm.) 


in  England,  I  give  you  a  short  account  of  what  it  haa  been 
la  T«iT«i-l     -vt.  ).^  B^-"'.  veij  odd  nights  from  th«  18th  to 
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tbe  2GtIi  of  July.  On  the  last-mentioned  date  the  Potatoes 
were  severely  injured  in  low  grounds.  1  notice  that  there 
is  always  an  interval  of  four  or  five  days  between  England 
and  Ireland,  so  that  when  we  hear  of  bad  weather  in  Eng- 
land we  may  prepare  for  it  here  in  a  short  time. — E.  Welch, 
Palace  Oardem,  Armagh, 


AMARANTHUS  MELANCHOLICUS  RUBER 

CULTURE. 

Hafpeking  the  other  day  to  tate  up  a  copy  of  your 
valuable  paper,  dated  August  11th,  I  came  upon  the  foUow- 
ing  remark  respecting  the  new  plant  named  at  the  head  of 
this  letter: — "It  requires  peculiar  management,  or  you 
will  ilBulwithit.  Sow  in  heat  not  later  tnan  the  end  of 
January,''  &c.  The  thought  came  into  my  mind  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  with  that  gardeners  each  believes  that 
his  own  way  of  proceeding  is  l£e  only  correct  one.  They 
win  not  understand  that  there  are  several  ways  of  doing 
the  same  thing. 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  Amaranthus  ?  "  perhaps 
you  will  be  inclined  to  ask.  Why,  just  this.  I  have  been 
a  very  successful  grower  of  it  this  year,  and  yet  I  never 
did  anything  that  the  writer  of  the  above  extract  declares 
to  be  necessary. 

I  heard  of  tiie  plant,  and  sent  for  a  shilling's  worth  of 
seed  firom  Messrs.  Veitch.  On  its  arrival  I  thought  I  had 
very  little  for  my  money,  and  so  I  set  to  work  to  count 
my  seeds,  and  I  found  that  I  had  115,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  g^unpowder.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of 
ApriL 

Now,  X  do  not  possess  a  frame,  and,  therefoi'e,  sowing  in 
heat  is  not  in  my  Hne ;  but  I  raised  it  in  the  same  way  &at 
1  do  many  other  plants.  On  the  10th  of  April  I  sowed  the 
seed  in  a  shallow  box,  and  put  a  piece  of  glass  over  it.  This 
box  I  placed  on  my  kitchen-window  seat,  and  as  luy  kitchen 
is  a  warm  one,  the  seeds  soon  germinated.  At  first  I  had 
about  ninety  plants,  but  some  beetles  destroyed  a  few  by 
finding  their  way  beneath  the  glass. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  were  through  the  soil  the  box  was 
placed  in  an  orchard-house,  which,  being  always  open,  is 
not  so  warm  as  a  cold  frame.  When  the  nights  were  cold 
I  carrie<l  the  box  in-doors.  In  this  way  tlie  plants  soon 
began  to  gi-ow.  I  then  pricked  them  out  in  small  boxes, 
and  placed  them  in  the  border  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
They  did  not  not  make  much  prog^ss  at  ScBt,  but  towards 
the  end  of  July  they  grew  rapuUy,  and  the  best  of  them  are 
now  15  inches  hi^h.  They  have  g^own  very  evenly,  and 
are  very  effective  m  the  garden. 

I  have  written  this  just  to  show  that  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  with  very  small  means,  and  with  a  hope  that  I  may 
encourage  others  to  follow  my  example. — W.  M.  A. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Vabied  has  been  the  information  we  have  received  by  the 
late  discnsdon  in  these  pages  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
fltrawbeny;  but  before  the  subject  shall  be  again  shelved 
for  a  season  I  wish  to  detail  a  little  experiment  I  made 
lately,  not  wishing  to  attach  to  the  same  any  very  great 
merit,  though  it  would  seem  rather  original. 

Having  come  to  a  determination  alK>ut  midwinter,  some 
two  years  ago,  to  entirely  renew  a  fruit-border  we  have  here 
at  the  base  of  the  north  wall — ^in  which,  in  fact,  ai-e  the  fruit 
trees  and  also  four  rows  of  Strawberries,  which  we  depend 
upon  for  our  latest  out-door  picking — I  was  at  a  loas  how  to 
proceed  with  the  Strawberry  plants,  as  we  had  not  prepared 
any  younger  ones  to  place  in  their  stead.  At  last  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  try  the  removal  of  the  plants,  each  with  a 
good  ball,  from  the  old  to  the  fresh-made  border  as  we  pro- 
ceeded with  each  fresh  trench.  Fortunately  the  soil  they 
were  in  was  a  tolerably  good  stiff  loam ;  this  aided  materially 
in  the  removal,  for  after  having  formed  a  very  slight  hollow 

Ethe  Burfece  of  the  fr«sh-made  soil,  we  removed  each 
;  separately  with  the  spade,  taking  care  to  press  it 
firmly,  and  yet  not  to  bury  tiie  crown  too  deeply. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  last  year  and  especially  this, 
ttoDgh  our  crop  of  Starawberries  was  exceedingly  good,  yet 


none  were  better  or  fimited  more  abundantly  than  did  those 
we  removed,  whilst  the  plants  at  the  present  time  look 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Thus,  may  it  not  be  possible  that,  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing a  gpreater  amount  of  fruit  from  a  certain  piece  of  ground, 
it  may  at  times  be  advantageous — (especially  when,  after 
three  years'  planting  or  so,  the  plants,  though  stiU  looking 
luxuriant  and  woU,  may  be  supposed  to  have  impovei:ished 
the  ground  below  too  much  to  render  it  probable  that  a  eood 
crop  of  fruit  can  be  secured  in  the  following  season) — ^to  keep 
the  old  plants  with  their  strong  healthy  crowns  in  preference 
to  chopping  them  up  and  throwing  them  away  to  make  room 
for  young  ones  ?  Where  practicable,  a  continuous  picking 
of  fruit  may  be  thus  insured  from  Uie  same  plant  for  five 
years  at  the  very  least;  and  by  ado)[>ting  the  system  we 
would  be  independent  of  the  trouble  of  procuring  suckers 
and  planting  every  three  years.  We  always  pick-off  the 
first  season's  fiowers,  leaving  but  four  years  of  ^al  froitisg 
out  of  eveiy  six. — ^W.  Eablet. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OABDEN. 

Asparagus,  see  that  the  beds  are  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Artichokes,  cut  down  the  fiower-stems,  and  remove  the  dead 
leaves  from  the  old  plantations ;  those  made  last  season  will 
probably  now  produce  a  few  heads.  Cabbage,  continue  to 
plant-out  for  Coleworts  at  every  favourable  opportunity. 
Prick-out  the  young  plants  intended  for  the  main  spring 
crop.  Sow,  also,  largfely  of  the  most  approved  sorts,  for 
standing  over  the  winter  in  nurseiy-beds.  CatnUjUnoers, 
sow  the  prinoipai  crop  for  keeping  over  the  winter.  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans,  g^ve  them  an  abundant  supply  of  water  if  the 
weather  continue  dry  and  hot  when  they  ai*e  in  bloom,  or 
most  of  it  will  drop  off  prematurely.  Endive,  tie-up,  and 
also  Lettuce,  to  blanch.  Leeks,  plant-out  the  thinning^  of 
the  seed-beds  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable.  Onions, 
pay  due  attention  to  this  crop,  let  them  be  removed  from 
the  soil  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  grow ;  if  left  longer 
than  this  they  frequently  get  mouldy,  and  do  not  keep  so 
well.  Let  them  be  spread  out  in  dry  sheds  till  fit  for  tying 
in  ropes.  Turnips,  the  last  crop  for  this  season  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable  for  that  i)urpose. 
Thin  the  advancing  crops.  VegetaJble  Marrows,  keep  the 
plants  well  supplied  with  water  during  diy  weather;  cover 
the  ground  about  them  with  short  g^ass  or  litter  of  any 
kind.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  earth-up  the  Broccoli, 
Savoys,  and  all  other  crops  that  require  it.  Remove  Peas 
that  are  mildewed  immediately  they  are  done  with.  Destroy 
caterpillars  that  infest  the  Brassica  tribe  before  they  do 
much  mischief. 

FLOWER  OASDEN. 

Keep  the  herbaceous  plants  neatly  tied  up,  and  cut-off  the 
fiower-stems  of  any  that  arc  becoming  unsightly.    Decay  oi' 
some  of  the  earlier  fiowers  will  now  beg^  to  leave  blanks 
which  will  not  be  easily  filled  up  unless  a  stock  of  larg^ 
things  in  pots  has  been  provided.    In  mixed  borders  some  of 
the  k.te  kmds  of  Phloxes,  Asters,  &c.,  may  occasionally  be  un- 
tied, and  made  to  occupy  three  or  more  sticks  in  order  to  fill 
the  blanks.    Petunias  and  other  bedding  plants  of  rambling 
habits  to  have  a  pruning  betimes  to  keep  them  within 
bounds.    A  few  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  &,c.,  may  be  planted 
soon  to  obt-ain  an  early  bloom.    There  is  no  grower  who  is 
in  the  least  degpree  conversant  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
Rose,  but  knows  that  an  abundant  supply  of  stimulating 
materials  should  be  applied  to  the  autumnal-fiowering  va- 
rieties to  have  them  m  perfection  during  the  next  two 
months.    Without  applyinc^  manure  water  in  large  quan- 
tities there  will  be  nothing  but  disappointment  this  season : 
we  would,  therefore,  urge  the  necessity  of  stirring  the  soil 
about  the  roots  of  the  Koisette,  China,  Tea-scented  China, 
Bourbon,  and  Perpetual  varieties,  and  when  this  operation  is 
finished  giving  the  trees  a  good  soaking  with  manure  water; 
an  abundant,  strong,  and  healthy  bloom  will  be  the  reward, 
and  the  plants  themselves  will  continue  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  years  to  throw  up  continually  an  abundant  supply 
of  bloom.    If  you  have  any  spare  g^und  sow  some  of  the 
North  American   annuals — Clarkias,  Kemophilas,  and  Col- 
linsias  are  amongst  the  number,  the  seeds  of  which  never 


IM                                    JOITBNIL  OF  HOBTICni.rnKE  AKD  COTTAOE  OABDENEB.  [  As«ut  it.  utt. 

vate.ta.ie  ao  roodily  aa  i*h«n  recently  gatliared.     Cou^aft  of  winter,  and  to  use  eretr  possible  inewns  to  fonraid  tlie 

wffl  ^BO  do  to  be  aown  now.    Continne  to  plant-oat  Pinks  growth  of  valimble  hordwoodad  plants  in  order  to  heTo  the 

as  thoy  strike  root,  bearing  in  mind  that  uioaa  which  are  wood  firm  and  able  to  resist  dajop,  &c.,  as  soon  Be  possible, 

put  out  now  in  the  pl&ce  that  they  are  to  fiower  in  next  and  this  ia  especially  neceaaary  where  the  plants  have  to  be 

season  genorall;  lace  much  better  than  tho^e  planted  in  the  wintered  in  these  atructures.                               W.  Kxun. 
spring.     Propagation  of  all  the  more   important  bedding 

plants  should  now  be  pushed  on  as  quickly  as  possible ;  late-  

struck  cuttii^,  as  hu  often  been  remarked,  are  difficult  to  ., 

keep  through  the  winter  on  account  of  not  having  a  sufficient  DOINGS   OP   THE   LAST   W-t-EiL, 

amonnt  of  roots  and  well'ripened  wood.     When  the  Scarlet  EiTCKBir  c-abdik. 

and  other  Geraniums  are  struck  in  the  open  ground  they  Wb  have  hod  a  few  slight  showers  that  just  re&eshod  the 

should  be  taien  up  and  potted  as  soon  as  they  have  made  foliage  a  little,  but  wMch  were  raised  from  the  ground  by 

roots;  they  willrequire  a  dose  frame  for  aweek  or  two,  when  evaporation  in  a  fen  minutes,  and  did  nothing  to  speak 

they  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  bottom  in  a  southern  ei-  of  for  our  tanks  and  reservoira.     Did  what  we  could  to  pre- 

poBure  to  harden  them  for  the  winter.    While  propagation  vent  cropa  suffering ;  but,  with  the  little  liquid  at  our  ootn- 

is  proceeding  attention  must  be  tamed  to  the  amount  of  mood,   could  not   keep   Pea   bloom   from   BbrivelUng   and 

wint«c   accommodation,   which,   whether   in   the  shape   of  that  of  Bcarlet  Runners  from  dropping,  though  even  these 

finonw,  pits,  or  large   structures,  should  be  in  readiness  we  hope  to  overtake  in  a  day  or  two  with  sew^  watcx. 

to  receive  the  stock  before  bad  weather  sets,  in.     Though  Sowed  what  we  think  triR  be  about  our  last  crop  of  Turnips, 

more  expensive  in  the  first  place,  a  aeries  of  brick  pita  from  with  Kadiahes  between  the  rows,  draining  the  drills  aikd 

B  to  8  feet  wide  will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  if  heated  waiting  for  a  shower  ^ght^  to  damp  them,  or  doing  so  wiUt 

by  running  a  four-inch  pipe  around  them,  mate   may  be    the  rose   of  a  watering-pot,  i  ' -■-'-—   "--   — '- 

a,           a  ..-..      ™,..     .  >t.     ..            ..,...,        .!..!..  ™                          >earance tlit 

1-out  Lettucea,  ( 

>B  .1  —-...—  watering  merely  at  the  roots  and  ahading.    Sowed  Lettucea, 

The  eadieet  Apptes'ii^'iwB  are 'to  be  gathered  as  they  Cauliflowers,  &o..  for  the  first  apring  crop— merdy  alittle  of 

cipen.     Early  fruitinope  especially  is  the  better  for  being  the  latter.    Thmned  Turnips,  Eaishes.  iio.     ftetty  well 

gfttheied  a  few  days  btrfbre  It  ripens  on  the  tree,  as  in  the  finished  getting  up  Potatoes,  which  ^  the  wh^  haro  hem 

i&tter  ease  it  usuaLy  turns  mealy  direotly.    As  Peaches  and  good,  and  noticed  only  one  or  hvo  trMes  of  disease.    Tlw 

Kectarinee  sow  begin  to  ripen,  it  will  be  advisable  to  fii  neta  t™^  '«'«  all  early  ones  and  with  small  tops,  ao  Betoadtntt 

W  mata  to  catch  tiie  fyiing  fruit.     A  double  row  of  atokea  of  close-cropping.     PuUed  up  Pea^hanlm  whM)  pretty  w* 

3  feet  kng  may  be  driven "int^  the  grwindabont  a  foot  deep  done  with,  and  will  have  the  ground  dnnged  and  roogh- 

at  about  8  feet  apart,  one  row  dose  to  tie  wall,  tie  other  ^ncted    for    the    last    eovm^   of  Omons  and   Spmadi. 

about  S  feet  from  it,  and  the  ne1«  or  mate  tied  to  the  top  ^^  ^'f}  "^  ^''^'^Ij"^  Cucumbw*,  and  will  now  care 

of  the  stakes  so  looiely  as  to  form  an  open  bag.     In  this  1"™«  "^^^  "i^™-    ^^  ^^  ^o  badly  with  them  out  ol  doors 

may  be  laid  loosely  olittle  moss,  diy  grass,  or  any  other  )?"*■  S^  f^'  we  placed  a  frame  over  them  thu  seasm. 

soft  material ;  fbr  fruit  is  at  all  times  best  gathered  by  hand,  The  lighU  w^e  left  down  whenevOT  there  was  a  chance  of 

but  after  the  efaictest  attention  some  will  (all,  ajid  if  some-  ^  shower,  and  now  we  want  the  fiamee  for  other  pwposes, 

thing  is  not  provided  to  catch  then,  they  wiU  be  bruised  'o^t  ibe  Cucumbers  may  do  m  they  like, 

and  spoiled  Cucumber  Dweme.— We  have  been  more  or  less  troubled 

gj^^Tl  '"'^  ^^  Cucumber  disease  for  three  years.     This  season  It 

The  principal  ebject  should  be  to  ripen  the  shoots  by  ^^  °o'  trouble  us  until  about  the  end  of  June.    We  find 

eipoaui*  to  sunlight  beftm  the  approach  of  winter.    It  is  there  are  no  means  of  mastering  it  like  young  plants  and 

a  great  error  to  keep  plants  that  are  required  to  produce  fceqaent  planting.    We  We  tned  chfuwe  of  temperatare, 

a  profusion  of  bloom  during  the  following  spring  and  sum-  change  as  to  quantity  of  oir,  change  of  soil,  from  common 

mer  actively  at  work  late  in  the  autumn ;  summer  ia  the  garden  soil  up  to  peat ;  and  now  we  find  there  «  nothing 

season  when  rapid  development  should  ba  promoted,  and  that  will  keep  it  avjay  aftw  it  has  once  made  ito  amearanos, 

autumn  tie  period  when  the  young  wood  should  be  com-  though  plenty  of  air  and  hght,  and  not  too  much  heat,  and 

pletely  hardened  and  ripened  preparatory  to  the  approach  eompaiative  diyneaa  rather  than  wetneas,  will  always  lessen 

rfwinter.    Gemera  lebrina  to  be  looked  after,  and  shifted  its  violence.      Nothing  could  do  better  than  our  OuoumbOTS 

into  a  comport  of  equal  parts  of  flbroas  loam,  heatt  soil,  in  the  early  sprmg  and  early  summer  monUis.     Thewratte 

and  leaf  monld.     Euphorbijacquinimflora  should  now  meet  of  two  soaaons  convince  us   that  if  the  disease  mak«s  to 

with  every  encouroKement.  appearance  there  is  little   security  afterwards,   e«wpt  In 

7°  frequent  planting.     We  have  a  atroag  opinion  tiat  whilst 

ounmonsK  AND  coNsinviTOBT.  plants  in  airy  houses — span-roofed,  Ac,  with  plenty  of  light 

Continne  to  look  over  climbers,  borders,  &c.     Large  speci-  ^  ^^^^  them— will   thoroughly  escape,  those  in  frames 

mwiB  which  have  been  placed  out  of  doow  to  make  room  for  ^^  i^„     ^^^  are  apt  to   be  seised.    The  moat  wonderftd 

other  things  wdl  soon  require  housing ;  this^  however,  will  thing  is  that.  Irom  our  own  obserration  and  eiparionoB,  Idte 

depend  great^  on  the  weather.     Look  well  after  late-flower-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^  -^^^  and  it  will  iwt  <K»Mr  IB 

mgthmgs.    Late  Hehotropes,  Scarlet  Geraaiumg,  Petunias,  a  second  where  much  the  same  mode  of  oultare  is  •S^rf, 

Ao.,  wm  now  be  aomewliat  pot-bound,  and  wiU  m  that  state,  ^^^  t^ongh  there  may  be  only  a  shcwt  distanoe  betwMB 

with  the  application  of  weak  hquid  uianure,  produce  abun-  ^^^         ^^  t,^  ^_  ^gi,  the  second  gotdan  wiU  ha«  tt 

dtance  of  bloBBom  on  a  light  shelf  until  the  beginnu^  of  tt^  following  season  and  the  first  wiD  esoape  altogeOMT. 

r>e«imber.    The  usnal  quantity  for  a  season  a  supply  of  the  whenever  the  brown  spot  appeate  on  the  leafc  we  know  of 

kinds  of  Boa  used  m  potting  should  be  la^  m  as  soon  no  means  of  thoroughly  er^iating  it     A  fruit  or  two  n«» 

as  oonvement,  and  before  the  ground  be  sodden  with  the  ^  gUghUv  gummed,  and  yet  the  main  crop  be  »U  right; 

autumn  rams;   for  even  turfy   aoi!  should  not  be   carted  but  whenever  such  an  appearance  is  observed,  the  fruit  should 

out  and  sts<ied  up  when  saturated  with  water.    The  ma^  either  be  taken  away  or  else  the  gum  rubbed  of;  and  th« 

nagement  of  the  conaervatoij  will  be  more  uniform  now  piaoe  dusted  with  sulphur  and  charcoal  durt.    Onthawlwh^ 

than  in  snwnier,  no  synngmg  will  be  necessary  unless  for  then,  when  the  disease  manifbsts  itaelf  we  ha»a  no  ramadiw 

«,  plant  here  and  there  which  may  require  it  for  keepmg  ^  to  cure  ■  but  as  to  avoidinii  its  preeenoe  we  hare  BO  pw- 

downinseots.     Let  sll  the  watering  be  done  in  the  morning,  ,entives  equal  to  fresh  air,  freeh  sod,  naiBe  snlphttr  mi  the 

-Md  give  no  more  of  it  to  any  st^-ve  plants  which  ore  brought  ^^as,  a  little  clear  soot  or  other  manure  water  inateMl  rf 

nto  this  house  fc«  their  bloom  than  just  enough  to  keep  manure  of  any  kind  ia  the  bmI,  plenty  of  light  if  that  AeoM 

.hem  fitim  flagpng.  be  subdued  in  the  middle  of  Se  day.  and  ratjiar  &m[BaBt 

COLD  PiTB.  planting.    If  ever  a  apot  shows  itself  it  is  wiae  to  sow  ia 

Young  stock,  intended  to  Sower  next  season,  to  be  ei-  another  place  or  tain  cuttixigs  from  •  haalthy  plant  b"^ 

KMed  to  tlie  middaf  mn  in  order  to  i^>eu  the  wood,  taki^  sowing  is  the  surest. 

•ue  not  to  do  this  sonaaUf  as  to  inioie  the  fbliage.    It  n  Pbuitad  oat  strong  plants  in  a  pit  for  anbinn  aanly. 

r<f-is°We  ■<*-'  tiiin  ^^la^  *•  b^  av4i-^*i»ff 'iie  ajquw^t  wKich.  like  the  OK>pj<utbe«Eiac  Msdoisicwallt  ^nt  ttiN 
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k  Mldon  anj  difficulty  with  the  plants  at  firat.  We  have 
aoowtimeB  had  fine  crops  fix)m  plants  approaching  two 
jiaan  old,  and  we  confess  we  are  nonpluss^l  to  find  how 
1M  OMinot  now  carry  the  spring  plants  right  on  into  the 
flDtamn.  We  seldom  grow  Cucnmbers  Sil  through  the 
irinter  now;  but  those  who  contemplate  doing  so  should 
tike  their  seedlings  up  without  delay,  pot  them  sepaitLtely, 
and  when  planted  out  keep  them  nix)ped-in  pretty  well,  and 
allow  no  fruit  to  remain  until  the  plants  are  strong  and  well 
ftmiished  with  good  healthy  foliage.  SuCh  plants,  if  wanted  to 
prodace  abundantly  in  December  and  January  and  onwards, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  much  to  distress  themselves 
until  December.  For  such  purpose  a  span-roofed  house  or 
ft  steep  narrow  lean-to,  is  far  superior  to  a  low  pit,  though 
the  expense  for  fUel  will  be  greater ;  and  with  a  bottom 
heat  of  about  80°,  or  from  that  to  75%  the  top  heat  may  fall 
to  60^  at  night,  and  the  plants  will  do  better  at  that  in  the 
dark  days  than  if  the  temperature  were  higher. 

MUSHBOOM-BEDS. 

Put  the  first  little  piece  in  the  Mushroom-house.  We 
were  pleased  to  find  that  one  of  the  best  gardeners  of  the 
day,  and  who  must  have  Mushrooms  every  day,  adopts  the 
plan  we  follow,  of  making  little  bits  of  beds  constantly. 
By  thus  doing  merely  a  few  yards  at  a  time  there  is  less  ■ 
chance  of  failure ;  but  when  a  large  bed  is  made,  and  any 
casualty  occurs,  then,  of  course,  the  disappointment  is  pro- 
portionately lai^e.  For  these  small,  shallow  beds  in-doors, 
nothing  excels  horse-droppings  moderately  dried,  with  a 
good  proportion  of  short  litter  in  it,  and  some  good  turfy 
loam,  or  scrapings  and  parings  from  the  highway.  We  ore 
always  scarce  of  droppings,  but  we  have  just  thi'own  a  heap 
of  materials  together,  which  we  arc  sure  when  slightly 
heated  will  make  a  first-rate  article — sudi  as  two  small 
loads  of  rather  moist  somewhat-spent  dung,  a  good  portion 
of  which  was  horse-droppings,  one  load  of  fresh  horse- 
droppings,  one  load  of  short  dry  litter,  such  as  pigs  will 
roll  in  under  a  shed,  and  from  one  to  two  loads  of  dry  turf 
cat  small,  and  road  parings  and  scrapings.  These  were 
well  mixed  and  thrown  into  a  conical  heap  to  ferment  a 
little,  and  were  covered  with  4  inches  of  dry  litter  from  the 
stable  to  hasten  the  fermenting  process,  and  to  keep  wet 
and  wind  out.  In  a  few  days  tluit  heap  will  be  in  a  nice 
condition  for  making  shallow  beds  of  from  12  to  16  inches 
deep.  Of  course,  it  would  do  equally  well  for  larger  beds, 
either  in  sheds  or  in  the  open  air ;  but  out  of  doors,  as  a  large 
bed  must  be  made  for  winter  use,  the  materials  need  not  be 
so  nice.  K  the  dung  is  prepared  much  as  in  our  younger 
days  we  used  to  work  it  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  it  will 
answer  admirably,  if  well  wrought,  nice  and  moist,  and 
sweet  throughout.  Such  beds  out  of  doors  are  best  made  in 
the  form  of  a  ridge  or  span-roof;  the  base,  say,  3^  feet  wide, 
rising  to  3  feet  at  the  point  in  the  centre,  the  dung  being 
laid  on  in  layers,  and  firmly  beat  downwsxds  and  from  the 
sides  as  the  woric  proceeds.  When  the  heat  declines  to 
about  8(f ,  the  sides  should  be  spawned,  and  if  the  tem- 
perature continues  all  right  then  earth-up.  Before  perform- 
mff  the  latter  process,  we  used  to  put  a  layer  of  fresh 
droppings  all  over  the  bed,  if  even  less  than  an  inch  thick, 
to  leed  &ie  Mushrooms  as  it  were.  The  soil  we  like  best  is 
raithar  stiff  loam,  from  li  to  2  inches  thick,  well  kneaded,  and 
then  beaten  to  a  smooth  surfiice.  Such  beds  need  covering 
at  once  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  and  the  cover- 
ing most  be  thick  or  thin  according  to  the  weatlier.  The 
b^8  win  do  best  when  the  heat  m  the  dung  will  range 
aboat  70*,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  range  from  55"*  to  GO**. 
We  have  known  beds  suddenly  exhaust  themselves  from  over- 
hnitlng  when  the  covering  was  not  lessened  in  warm 
mggy  weather  in  winter.  If  such  a  bed  can  be  made  in  a 
aheS,  eitiier  as  .a  lean-to  or  a  ridge  as  above,  it  will  bo  a 
graat  advantage  in  the  way  of  covering,  as  rains  and  snows 
win  be  exdnded.  Such  beds  will  often  produce  largely  for 
months,  but  for  a  continuous  supply,  where  a  Uttle 
oan  be  secured  in  winter,  shallow  beds  are  the  most 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  materials  for  these  large 
Mh»  and  fbr  shallow  ones  too,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
Hint  Moshrooms  chiefly  in  winter. 

SPAWN-XAKINa. 

We  have  just  oonunenced  making  a  bit.    A  few  barrow- 
of  fresh  horse-droppings  are  collected,  and  then  as 


nmch  cowdnng,  fresh*  as  when  mixed  and  blended  together 
will  look  like  stiff  mortar  or  grafting-day.  ^Hiis,  then,  is 
squeezed  into  a  mould  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  the  same  as 
that  used  for  making  bricks,  ana  each  brick  of  dung  is  placed 
as  turned  out  on  a  board  to  dry,  two  holes  being  made  in 
each  for  inserting  the  spawn  when  dry  enough.  Then  it 
will  be  placed  in  a  heap  and  covered  with  litter  to  cause  the 
spawn  to  run.  The  gentleman  referred  to  above  suggests 
on  improvement,  which  we  think  a  very  good  one — namely, 
making  the  bricks  of  the  length  and  width,  but  only  about 
half  the  thickness  of  the  common  building^bricks.  We  can 
easily  see  that  the  pieces  will  dry  quicker,  and  then  that 
the  spawn  will  sooner  permeate  or  leaven  the  mass.  We  are 
just  a  little  doubtful  if  these  thin  bricks  will  keep  quite  as 
long.  Many  use  no  mould  whatever,  spread  the  material  on 
a  hard  bottom,  beat  it  well,  and  then  cut  it  out  in  the 
sizes  that  please  them,  with  a  clean  sharp  edging-iron. 
However  managed,  good  spawn  is  an  essential  element  of 
success,  and  the  care  that  is  exercised  in  this  respect  is 
fast  causing  the  Mushrooms  of  our  pastures  to  be  tabooed 
for  everything  except  ketchup. 

FRUIT   GABDEN. 

Looked  over  late  Melons  to  set  the  blooms.  Gathered 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  which  come  in  orchard-house  as  fast 
as  we  need  them.  Have  still  a  few  Apricots  out  of  doors 
not  ripe,  which  shows  how  cold  we  are.  I^ipped  the  points 
of  low  standard  Apple  and  Pear  trees — ^that  is,  the  young 
growth  after  the  first  stopping.  Thinned  Pears  on  such 
small  trees,  but  still  not  nearly  enough.  Have  been  advised 
to  try  the  pigs  with  them,  but  doubt  if  they  will  care  for 
them  now,  though  they  would  feast  on  them  when  ripe. 
Syringing  in  orchard-house  because  we  are  scarce  of  water. 
Plums  are  coming  in  from  pots,  but  not  evenly  as  respects  the 
same  kinds,  as  we  observe  that  one  Jefferson's  has  g^ven  us 
two  dishes,  with  a  great  draught  of  air  on  night  and  day,  and 
a  lot  more  ripening  nicely,  whilst  the  same  kind  in  a  warmer 
place  is  still  hard  as  bullets.  Gave  manure  water  to  Straw- 
berries in  pots.  The  Victoiia  Plum  in  the  latter  place  is 
also  yet  hard,  though  taking  on  its  usual  colour.  Green 
Gages  have  ripened  well.  Have  a  little  tree  named  so,  but 
which,  no  doubt,  from  its  lateness  is  Keine  Claude  de  Bavay. 
Have  not  yet  cleaned  the  Strawberry-quarters,  but  have 
picked  out  a  num}>er  of  the  best  runners  we  could  find,  and 
pricked  them  out  on  a  rich  border  about  5  inches  sipart,  the 
richness  being  confined  to  a  few  inches  near  the  BxaBeuce, 
and  they  most  likely  will  be  raised  for  forcing  in  March 
and  April.  At  that  time  such  plants  with  good  large  balls 
and  firmly  potted  will  answer  well ;  but  such  a  system  would 
be  of  no  use  for  obtaining  Strawberries  in  February  or 
March,  or  even  the  beginning  of  April.  For  such  work  the 
j  plants  must  be  weU  established,  tmcl  the  buds  ripened  in  the 
pots  in  wliidi  they  are  to  fruit  before  the  autumn. 

OKNAMENTAL   DEPABTKSNT. 

Potted  lots  of  Piimulas,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  for  winter.  Gave 
full  light  and  air  to  Epaciises  to  ripen  wood  and  buds,  ditto 
as  to  early-fiowering  Heaths.  Deferred  potting  Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias,  &c. — one  small  shift — ^for  want  of  suitable  pots. 
Fresh  regulated  conservatory,  supplying  with  Fuchsias  and 
varieties  of  Geraniums,  and  made  tidy  fiower-beds  out  of 
doors.  Find  to  o\\r  mortification  that  the  dryness  is  maldng 
havoc  with  the  Grandiflora  Double  Feverfew  in  the  ribbon- 
borders.  It  was  so  strong  we  were  obliged  to  bend  it  a 
little ;  but  the  fiowers  are  turning  dark,  and  not  enough  of 
fresh  ones  coming  to  keep  up  the  mass.  Believe  it  would 
have  been  all  right  if  we  could  have  watered,  as  it  did  well 
in  other  places  last  year  up  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
However,  we  should  be  tempted  not  to  trust  it  in  the  post 
of  honour  next  season.  A  large  single  white  Chrysanthemum, 
which  we  call  a  Chinese  Daisy,  would  have  defied  all  weathers 
unless  there  had  been  the  dryness  of  the  desert.  The 
Feverfew  may  in  a  fortnight  be  all  right  again ;  but,  if  not, 
we  can  make  the  neighbouring  rows  fill  up  the  space,  and 
bury  it  out  of  sight  if  we  like.  Evezything  else  has  stood 
the  dryness  better  than  we  could  have  exp^^ted. 

Have  commenoed  propagating  for  next  season,  and  will 
now  have  a  f^»tnight  or  throe  weeks  of  it.  We  wish  we  had 
a  reserve-ground  for  plants  for  cuttings,  we  do  so  dislike 
breaking  in  on  the  nower-beds;  but  we  cannot  he^  our^ 
selves.     In  most  essentials  the  plans  described  by  Mr. 
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Thotmoii  ue  much  the  same  as  we  ^opt, 
aiOOOtdSag  to  citciunstonces.  Our  cMef  i 
aandy  loMn  from  the  roadsidei,  or  made  bo  by  the  additioa 
of  roAd  drift  if  we  can  obtain  it,  or  other  aond  if  not,  and  a 
sprinUing  of  ailver  sand  for  the  surface.  We  make  little 
diffeience  whether  we  pHcb  out  the  cuttings  at  once  into 
frames,  pits,  small  moveable  boiea,  or  pota,  utrge  or  amall — 
we  atria  in  all  waya.  We  have  commenced  with  Verbenas, 
and  these  cbieflj- .  white,  scarlet,  and  purple.  In  toting 
them  off  we  select  nice  stubby  side  ahoota,  and  although 
there  is  more  time  taken  at  the  bed,  there  ia  much  leas 
required  at  the  potting-shed,  and  a  lot  of  cuttings  may  be 
taken  withont  at  hll  diafiguring  the  bed.  We  prefer  taking 
Verbenaa  firat,  because  ia  September,  though  it  ia  time 
enough  to  strike  them,  they  ore  ollett  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  thripa,  and  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  it.  Even  now,  when 
the  smail  cuttings  are  made,  we  pull  a^  many  as  we  can 
hold  in  the  thumb  and  three  fingers  through  toba<K^o  or 
sulphur  water,  and  let  thorn  lie  a  short  time  on  the  bench 
before  inserting  them.  This  season,  60-aized  small  pota 
b^ing  most  handy,  we  hare  used  them  for  the  first  batch, 
placmg  a  few  crotis  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  filling  nearly 
up  wiUi  the  sani^  soil,  pressing  down  with  a  round  board, 
and  placing  a  little  sand  on  the  surface.  These  pota,  a 
little   more  than  3  inches  in  diameter  inaide,  hold  about 

.  twenty  cutting.  They  will  be  placed  on  ashes  or  sand  on 
tiie  ground  with  i^  frame  over  them,  aa  we  dislike  artificial 
heat  if  it  can  be  avoided.  One  advantage  of  having  them 
in  such  pots  ia,  that  if  anything  in  the  way  of  inaects  gets 
on  them  they  caa  be  laid  on  their  broadsides  and  cleaned 
with  the  ayringe.  When  we  foUow  thia  plan  wo  geneiaDy 
move  the  cnttings  into  a  larger-aiied  pot  in  January  or 
Febru^y,  and  head  them  across  for  cuttings  ever  so  often. 
We  never  find  room  to  single  pot  any,  and  we  tike  spriug- 
stmok  plants  best.  We  will  folliw  as  &at  as  we  can  with 
HeliotK^es,  AnagalliaeB,  &c.,  and  then  with  Scarlet  Gera- 
Dinms,  and  in  October  we  will  took  out  for  Calceolarias,  or 
periu^  a  few  in  the  end  of  September.  Boiled  the  lawn 
and  switched  with  our  daiay-kmfe,  aa  it  is  too  bare  for 
machine  or  acythe. — H,  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

ForuiorBAriuCBown,  m.  (II.  A,  B.\.—'Ht  ttmt  Oat  jaax  "  gttm 
ly"  la  lb«  Iliilpa,  but  1b  slttaucua  SUlIupit  oltli  tobwu  noaka,  ootk- 
ag  lbs  llgbli  vj  kocp  It  In.  Da  thifl  two  algbta  In  aqccwloa,  «builDf  irom 
iright  mn.  The  Inmabonld  b«  dry  V  tbe  tlmeof  imcikliig,  bnttaprlBk- 
IDC  or  Tiler  OTel  Ibe  (ollais  In  tba  monilat  nflw  the  opantlDa  will  tula 
■>  aaitaj  ibe  p«ta.  Tlia  BlublliUiiiPopUria  ■  npid  gnwar,  ud  ao  Ia 
hfl  Balnm,  bat  tiQ  Poplar  f[rowa  bo  btt  ai  tbe  Orxtyla  Uolntyourfftrdao 
1  vet  tbaj  vUl  not  tbriTa  ion?.  Wo  lite  ia  a  amoky  aonoaphare,  ud 
l™  dr«dlully  paalered  -wlib  wlnduira  that,  like  ejM.  are  conUnnallT  apOB 
i>,  and  In  ocdsr  10  ibut-OQE  tbew  we  made  a  planULion  of  lUlian  lltlaa 
md  OnUrlo  Paplata,  will;  a  >iiBdcDe]r  or  Li^nea  sad  Elma.    Tba  Fop- 

lieyaara;  but  ibc^  ars  now  d;iD;  at  Uie  lop,  and  will  agon  sin  plaM  M 


rf ,  01  by  iDiertlng  an  adrtrUMauiu  iD  a  14:- 
>.  S.  C.).— Light  freih  loam  ihonU  be  miiad 


HI  bWODlUlf  llBlIt  al 


helflndeoeyM  single  Bowen 
snUnoaiice  oi  doable  floae 


aDdllftat,uaihe*«Uh 


roltf  olEieai  la  ann  to 


19  (JJffni).— The   fnqQBBoy   mad  quantity  of 
<Br  Kaa«  uDit  b«  emtRlr  (uided  by  clroim- 


Fiery  <l*y  la  a  wialE  atau.    II  ia,  howenr,  batter  to  pn  a  good  awkn 


TRADE  CATALOGUES   EECEIVED. 

W.  Cutbuah  &  Son,  Highgate.— fluJ6  Ca<oJoffu«/or  1863. 

William  Fan],  Walthom  Cross.— Seiert  Litt  of  Hyacinthi, 
Early  Tulipi,  Gladioli,  attd  olher  Buiba.     1863. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  and  Victoria  Muiaeriea,  HoHoway. 
—General  Bu»  and  Fruii  Tret  Cataloffut.     1863. 


.iLiu-BBDOHuau  usoni  SOT  FLOwnna  (JT.  F.J.— The 

□  w  exactly  to  wnat  plaoL  our  coneapondcnt  refen.  IB  would 
e  eoeaiof  perplexity  il  la  aakiag  tor  neb  InlormatloaiiuRlpartteiilarl 
re  affoTiled,  and  iT  ilie  proper  bmanlc  namea  wete  glmi  to  plaatalnatead 
Lhe  popular  obu  of  wbicta.  Ib  ouBy  ciaea,  thli  batng  oMoI  tbm,  tb* 
ae  name  Ig  applied  to  a.-Teni.    We,  bowtvtr,  nupectfrm  ooi  eoi- 

iter  I.ille>.  It  la  nol  lary  euy  to  dnemla*  what  nay  hiv*  ben  the 
ue  of  Ibcir  floweiing  weakly.  We  faare  alviya  Bbaerrcd  that  tba  opn- 
la  Nympbsa  alba  aad  luiaa  bavg  alwaya  IhriTen  with  (be  (tMtaat 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MABKET.-AiorsT  2 

There  ka  an  ibandince  of  eiery  kind  of  vegelablej.  Peaa  are  i 
very  nearly  otbt,  but  a  few  peicela  are  atill  to  be  bad.  Thei*  le  no  i 
oCdruH  jad  Pine  Applee,  and  of  Meloni  there  la  an  abandaoce.  1 
"?  Fi^  -—.f?'""''  "*  plentiful.      Regenta,  SOa.  10  liiM.; 


and  if  lie  Lm< 


iaplec< 


s  Llllee  In  thia  oaae  are  In  a  light  matfrtal,  WB  vooM 
tecommend  [bat  loll  of  (  beary  lulan  b*  eabMltoWd.  Tbay  an  aM 
w  01  generally  ahy  ID  floweilog,  and,  ptrbapB,tUa  may  not  be  the  eioe.  PaA^a 
rclt]  by  nme  meane  the  tallage  may  baia  been  pramalonty  datttoyal,  aad  that 
berti  woBld  aftaot  ttaeli  flowering  and  eanee  tben  to  be  altoftthar  la  a  WMkH 
lawa      atnle.    1<  the  wool  of  yoni  Bmcsanalaa  ia,  u  jon  alaw,  RBsd,  ptlfaive  a 

neigbboai'a,  wbo  may,  peibapa,  haie  alailed  his  planla  Into  giowtll  m-"— 
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lol  eupply  OI  water  when  they  reoolre  It,  not  to  keiep  tl 
Dlbar  plante— neh  oa  cUnbera  or  Vliiei,  andukMslhal 
apider.  to  wbltb  ibey  are  often  enbject.    If  tiuy  have 


aoie.   ThaMiiway  ihM 
uthaBMuTEraBiMd- 


uy  have  mada  w  l, 
..  hope  that  they  will  flown  tUi  ratSBmyM. 
iwerlng  planla  of  thia  BragmeniU  from  nrttfap 

.Town  on  quickly  and  o^ond  l»  phaty  «f  U^ 

lustvmusaL.    By  September  they  nuke  floe  aiioai  plaau  In  tra-uuhpsta. 
Inwhlchltwell  iBppUedwltbweietlbeyroroiioryband '-  "  ^ 


idM. 


0  I  ToiDlpa  ...„.     V»-h   0   « 


W*  hace  gi 


iboold  pniTa  hardy  la  yoDr  cliipale.  Tba  Alyanm  la  dbbhUt  oaa  et  tha 
molt  easy  plaata  to  propagale.  The  qnlckeat  and  probably  tna  eanat  9Mj 
of  iirlking  it  at  tbia  aeaeon  la  to  well  draid  a  pot  or  teed-pa,  ot  avaa  ■ 
wooden  bai,  then  All  np  to  wlthio  1  laehea  al  the  rkavtth  aoll  aonpoaad  at 
half  loam  and  ball  leal  mould,  and  nit  an  with  the  auna  ~— j-^  aJid  aqa 
in  eqoal  proportiona,  aifted  floe  lor  (ha  Inaartloa  of  tha  ''"J'^'-  In 
eeleeting  the  cntting*  take  the  rtsbby  tide  ibooti  that  ban  nst  yftUM 
biDOia*,  and  afiar  belBg  pcapacad  in  the  aasal  way  luon  thu  abaot  kaU 
an  hub  apart  In  the  pou  or  pine,  aad  place  tlum  in  a  pit  or  ll»mt  tn  wVA 
there  ia  not  moah  artUlDlal  heat,  when  it  kqit  etoae  and  ih^ad  UMy  «IU 
root,  al  leaat  they  knnriably  do  aa  nidar  oar  gara. 

BiiDLiKu  TaoFAOLEM  [ffiinyrir^  1  Itna)     TnnrareillllMlilMl.llllllwa! 
Wa  bare  eean  il  In  Bereral  plaos  tbla  aeaeoa.  and  wa  doabi  Ten  bsA  if  It 
" laittVwP"- 
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MaU-OTlouvd  iBi  pnttT,  ud  will  md«r  ■  terdtr  nr,  bnt 

fMMM  tbi  chButtHMla  r«qn<r«d  b;  llDriita.     W>  biw 

■feiltar  koiM  at  •pnlmein  nlied  tiom  mv)  b(is«hl  of  Ubhii.  CuMr. 

A  (C  A,  Walinialli),- Ju  ttr  M  »*  can  Jadt«  jonr  pli 

Ann*  floilbondi,  bat  If  tod  uI  vIhIt  jon  will  not  depmil  i 

n  ol  Um  l»t  wlnler  u  ur  lecoiUv  for  tlie  pltnt  liTtsg  r~' 

"       ■       '--irUkBOi .----- 


Toe  had  belter  ! 


9  am  HlLOH  CucKiHS  {ir.  A.  Blalu).—rmi  Helosi  c[» 
bMMH  no  |«T<  tkna  too  BBeh  wat«i  wbea  lli*i  inf  bt  to  be  ripaDiii 
Iter  a  Mdon  biglu  to  nal  It  nMdi  no  wattr  b«TonS  ttit  iiieMnrT 
tNVtIw  Inn*  from  Sagthif.  Aflar  M  msab  bH«fct  wather  u  va  hi' 
bM  Utalr  ■  fmt  mur  lltloDi  biT>  mekcd,  fDr  Ui>  riiapl*  nMon  th 
Mrtt  ion  MB'i  to  surl;  matoritj ;  nnAu  It  th*  tfud  of  the  Milan  bccom 
huo,  ■adwkmdandTi'nkUitrMUiBtliBTIiwitravnan  ItMlj.  iaiHllli 
man  autn  int*  tbe  bolt,  wWeh  bdni  itDdnM  hMe  ot  rtnd-bonsdV  II 
IbSbcbw  of  hot  wm  terHNa  lo  eipuid,  and  lUorallj  cnckt  to  n»k<  w) 
bttbalaamiad  amonnt  of  noDriafiratDt  dtlitn  Into  Ifaiin.  It  li  lunete 
Moncct  neh  Holon*  lo  iwell  anT  inoie  artn  a  monlli  of  brteht  tuaihlm 
tbtnfcttk  thaatDsaphtnahooldlickept  drj.  and  Ina  water  V>al' (ir( 
ta  Soil  ttm  In  IBBnT  wwtber.  Ths  Ueloa  toqolrM  u  mach  water  aa 
Canmbn  ban  tb*  line  of  edilu  nnlil  II  beilni  to  net,  and  afttr  that 
cu  hudlTban  too  Iltllo.  Out  ScarlM  Olmi  Ihli  year  are  imiUot  Ihi 
HDUBoa,  DDtuqalilletB  SaToar.  K«p  Uia  atmoaphore  of  joar  frame  di 
bxleailEia  toDGb  or  aicoD  all  night,  and  fire  no  more  water  at  ihe  root 
Irovju  LUBi  [J.  KHolf/ey].— Both  planU  aur  be  correct,  (Or  ttie  leaTi 
nrj  in  tsm.  Tbenli  acoloiusd  portialt  of  tba  plant  In  Faiton'i  "Magi 
ilB>  of  Botanr,"  *i.,  SfiT  ;  and  In  the  deicrlptlon  then  given,  it  It  taid- 
frequenUT  cordate  (Ilka  rogr  aiaalt  leaTei),  bi 
nutboei  dJetlnclIr  three-jjibad "  (like  josr  larg 


often  oDeqaaUf,  and  m 


No.  El  iJr.  A).— Ibii  Nomber  li  i 
'  I  know  th*  dIceollOD  of  Mr.  Hendn 
u  oomapondenl'a  nelthbowtaood  i 


Duld  have  old  tbi 


ncllr  thm 


Wiunt  Taw  Uhbiutrt  [JE  C.  T.).— Had  It 

iMr  WalDM  tn*  the*  dropped  atUie  end  of  May, 

II  wu  oecarioned  bj  tba  froati  we  (eneiallr  bar 

lAIoh  leat  Her  w*e  not  an  eioeptlon.  But  wben  nm  lell  ua  the  leiTea  all 

fin  end  Ike  iboota  are  decaying,  itaere  It  no  daabt  bat  thit  tbe  roou  hai 
iret  into  liad  eolL  It  is  not  the  horltontii]  roota  jon  mut  axamlde,  bi 
boee  that  go  davn  rartinll}'  Into  ttie  ((round,  and  for  Ihia  porpoee  jn 

muc  itarc£  right  In  under  the  Irnnk. 
Imn^n  AnaemiiQ  Lirmei  xjin  Erei  [B.  Bniele).-The  Iniecli  i 

the  leot  of  Ike  Letioee  are  a  ipedH  of  ipbldea  <E.  Laclucs).    Their  ea 

UniatlDal*  attended  with  great  dincult/  fron  Ihelr  undergrDond  kabiti 
tttkt  emth  be  eaieflillr  mored  round  the  crown  oT  tbe  plant)  and  the 
Una  water  latredneed,  it  would,  probiblr,  be  tDcoaufiil.  Tbe  Beet  Itaie 
areinfectcd  wlih  theiulnlnglante  of  the  Anikomyla  Bets,atwo-w]ngt< 
llrTcrT  like  the  eODimon  kouie  fif.  We  canonlT  rewnnm end  pinching  lb 
leaTaaui  tbe  Infected  parti  when  the  gmbt  are  at  work,  or  if  the  leave 
are  badlr  Infested  thej  sbonld  be  polled  o3  and  burnt.    Thii  will  pieien 

IiiDiix  Coas  (ZuJ.— Ton  would  moiC  Ilkelj  obtain  tbe  kind  too  nanx 
bj  applTlng  to  anj  of  our  agrteultoral  wedBiiien.  If  thef  cannot  luppl' 
you  we  do  not  know  who  can.  It  ia  not  ooi  practice  10  lecommend  onl 
trader  In  preference  to  another. 

Botavxr  (MtH  La<iiim).—Wt  ragrct  ibatwe  ubboI  deilale  areo  Id  ]roni 
CMe  tna  onr  rule  ol  not  repljlnc  privalelr  to  qaeitioni  that  maj  be  pa 
to  n%  nor  do  w*  tnggtil  arrangemanla  for  adoption,  Ihoogh  willing  to  givi 
onr  opinion  on  ihoia  which  are  nbmltled  to  our  Impecllon. 

QnAwm  Clots  or  Oold,— ^  XorlA  Brilan  having  read  In  Mr.  Adev'i 
reaatkBDobaddlng^nlaltheCrjritalPalaae,  thatthie  virletf  UeaillTpro 
pagatadbj  leaTee,wlll  be  obliged  bj  Mr.  Adtf'i  Informing  blm  how  uat 
«han  tbe  leiTca  era  put  In. 

Hub  or  Funi[f.  f.X).— Yonr  ApplelatheBelledgg.  (a.  J.,  Kan- 
ctiifer).— Toor  Orapa  la  UaacaiofAleucdtia.     (IT.  IV.).— We  regret  wi 

Kama  of  Fuvtl— Some  of  oar  carreipoadenlt  are  In  tba  habit  ol 
■ending  mall  hagmeau  of  planta  for  ui  to  name.  Thii  reqnlrea  from  m 
aueb  a  cnat  expautltnie  of  time  that  «e  are  compelled  ic  aa;  that  wi 
Ot  attempt  to  name  anj  plant  unleH  tba  epaclman  la  perfect  In  leaTag 

' •'     ».),  — -Vow  ?im»  are— 1,  Chellaoihei  Dlckioniina) 

■  11  bill  from  I.aitrea 

ncklj-toothtd  Fem  ; 

—      .    (/.C.). 


(J.  *).- 


Uatata,  broad  '. 
LO  angular  or  loft  Frlcklv-iliieli 

Huhard^ihrnb  about  Steet  L.,_    , 

,  ., 1  oendata  ;  3,  Filn  muecoia;  4,  Notbochlsna 

_    .._.S,  CentradCBlaroat*;  0,  Colana  Venchafftlti.    (C.  i*.).— Ptailt 
hetnophylla,  or  Tariooi-leaved  Pum.     {F,   C).— Kulreutarla  panicolata. 

!K.  J.).— AMieplaa  cnreaMvlea.     (W.  H.  JT.).— 1,  Cntopterli  ftagilli; 
I  Aaplealnm  Contaanmi  I,  a  Ininilut  ipaalnen  of  tba  Cetench  offld- 

nnw.   The  othir  planu  wire  amL 

TMr  plant  la  Eplpaetla  latlfoUa.    Can  70 
<m  DP  with  a  ball  of  the  eoll  naod  It  ? 
-^st  a  Uahen,  bnt  a  Htpatlca^March 
~ ,    Probably  fou 


gOPITBY.  BEE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHROVICLE. 

COOKISG  OLD  FOWLS. 

Wl  hATe  told  you  which  fowU  to  kill ;  we  linvo  told  you 

kOVto  kill  themi  we  have  endeavoured  bo  to  advise  thatyoD 

4UI  lutT«  them  tender,  yet  sweet,  in  the  hottest  weather. 


and  wa  thought  that  was  enough.  It  seeing  not.  We  have 
a  very  melancholy  letter  from  "  A  Bscxirr  SimsciUDaB,"  who 
complains  we  de^  only  with  her  young  poultiy.  She  wonld 
like  to  know  what  she  is  to  do  with  the  old.  We  have  told  her 
bens  do  not  lay  in  the  winter.  She  has  gent  some  to  market 
twice,  but  either  from  the  time  of  year  or  because  they  aie 
in  Buch  bad  plumage  no  one  would  boy  them.  Hec  letter 
ends  with  the  question,  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  F  How 
con  they  be  made  eatable  F" 

It  is  only  in  England  a  hen  is  considered  almost  ngelesa 
(except  in  r^itlar  kitchens).  In  any  other  country  ^e  is 
known  to  be  the  moat  valuable  adjunct  to  that  uaefril  re- 
ceptacle, the  stock-pot.  Qo  into  tbe  meanest  peaaant's 
kitchen  in  France.  On  the  hearth,  in  tbe  braize,  tbere 
fitiuids  the  "  marmite,"  not  boiling,  but  aimm^,  BimmeTf 
always.  The  coarse  piece  of  beefi  thanks  to  this  long  and 
gentle  treatment,  comes  oat  the  tender  and  relishing  bonilli, 
and  the  good  woman  would  be  too  happy  to  have  the  despised 
hen.  She  knows  the  flavour,  strength,  and  brightness  it 
gives  to  the  "potage"  of  the  aristocratic  table,  or  the 
humble  "  BOTipe  "  of  the  farm  or  cottage. 

That  is  not  tbe  only  wi^  of  dressing  your  old  hen  or  cock. 
When  you  have  one,  two,  or  three  of  these  that  must  he 
made  away  with,  start  for  a  razzia  in  your  larder  and  pantiy. 
The  lean  of  that  ham,  the  odd  pieces  that  remain  on  the 
bones  of  beef  and  mutton,  comers  of  SbX  bacon,  any  scr^w 
or  pieces,  nothing  comes  amiss :  therefore,  if  you  have  none, 
buy  some  scrag  or  flap  of  mutton,  coarse  pieces  of  beef^ 
three-cornered  remnants  of  any  food.  Cut  your  fowl  or  fowls 
into  joints.  Cat  also  youc  mMt  into  moderate-sized  pieces. 
Season  to  your  mind.  (Jft  on  earthen  pot,  or  terrine,  with  a 
lid  to  it,  cat  some  thin  ices  of  bread  and  cover  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  pan  WAb  them,  then  cut  your  bacon  into 
as  good  slices  as  you  can,  and  lay  them  on  the  bread.  Then 
begin  the  artistic  work.  Take  your  pieces  of  meat  and 
poultry  and  1^  them  as  you  will — make  a  mosaic.  No  sldll 
is  required,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  the  vessel  with 
meat.  ¥ou  ore  like  Sydney  Smith's  cook  and  her  puff  paste, 
it  cannot  enter  your  head  yon  are  doing  wrong.  When  the 
vessel  is  filled  with  meat,  pour  in  water  (gravy  is  bett«r), 
until  all  the  crevices  ore  mled  up  with  it.  Put  on  the  lid, 
tie  it  down,  put  it  in  a  slack  oven  for  eight  or  ten  houra, 
and  when  it  is  cold  eat  it.  Ton  will  like  it,  the  water  will 
be  turned  to  jelly,  and  the  odd  pieces  of  meat  will  look  as  if 
they  were  set  in  transparent  gold.  This  is  a  better  winter 
than  summer  dish,  but  ill  is  uways  excellent  on  the  break- 
fsst-table.  It  will  do  good  service  on  the  eideboard  when 
unexpected  company  drops  in.  It  is  good  for  a  fishins 
party,  a  pic-oic,  or  a  Bhooting  luncheon.  In  iiict,  the  old 
tiens  will  be  found  good  food. 


EXPERIMENT  ON  CHILLING  EGGS. 

I  HOW  give  the  result  of  the  sitting  of  eggs  named  in  a 
brmor  communication  to  your  Journal.  Two  chill Jngs  of 
'ggs  extra  have  oocurred,  which  I  think  further  proves  that 
igga  ore  not  very  easily  spoilt  by  a  hen  leaving  her  nest,  at 
east  in  warm  weather. 

The  course  pursued  was  as  follows: — Hen  sat  on  nine 
lochin  e(^  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  Tuesday,  28th  July. 
yana  of  hatching,  18th  August. 

olT-  No. 

9,  Wedneada^...!  Uken  awar  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  replaced  >t  10  o'clock 

t,  ThntedDj Ren  on  neit  at  4  o'clock  tn  Iha  atlanwon,  at  10  o'clock 

1,  Frtdar Itakanawajat  lOc^clock  (t  night,  replaced  at  ID  o'clock 

OB  fallowing  mombig. 

I,  Salurdav i  ,,  10  o'alook  „  10  o'cloek 

I,  Wedneedaj....4  „  10      „  „  10      „ 

',  FrldaT S  „  10      „  ,>  10      „ 

I,  Hondar 8  „  10      „  „  10      .. 

I,  WedneHtaT....!  „  10     „  „  1*     .. 

1!  Sunday  !!!!!,"!!o  "  10      "  "  '*      "• 

Wedneedav  momlng,  the  IMh,  No*.  1,  4, 1  hatched. 
WedDcMla/  night,  at  10  o'olook,  Moa  1. 1.  0.  9  bilahcd. 

Tbnradaj  morning  brake  tbe  two  re 
id  toll-grown  :blcu  lo  them,  dead. 

After  the  hen  had  been  sitting  twenty-four  hours  I  took 
o.  1  away,  and  it  was  chilled  for  twelve  hours.      I  gaw  the 


m 


JOTJBHAL  OP  HOirncnLrUBB  Aim  COTTAOB  OAODENXE, 


[  Aogut  U,  UN. 


ban  on  the  nest  the  foUoiriiig  day  at  foni  o'clock ;  and  at 
tan  o'dock  at  night,  intending  to  take  egg  No.  2  away  as  I 
had  done  the  pTeoeding,  I  fovnd  her  on  another  neet,  the 
ens  quite  cold.  I  plaoed  her  on  the  neat  again.  On  the 
taStming  night  I  took  ^g  So.  Z  and  Tetonied  it  in  Oie 
monung,  uid  at  the  same  hours  as  with  No.  1.  The  hen  aat 
wbH  undl  Friday,  Uie  14th,  when  at  night  I  found  her 
sitting  BO  light  rm  the  eggs  that  all  the  ontside  ones  were 
almost  cold,  the  inner  ones  tolerably  waim.  On  Saturday 
morning,  the  15th,  the  hen  eat  on  the  edge  of  the  nert  and 
all  the  eggs  were  quite  cold.  I  again  placed  her  on  the  nest, 
sad  she  onerwaidB  sat  close.  Her  time  of  hatohing  wonld  be 
Toeaday,  the  ISth,  on  which  night  I  fonnd  one  egg  chilled. 
Hotq  might  have  been  so.  bat  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  her. 
On  Wednesday  rooming  I  foiuid  three  hatched,  and  at  ten 
at  night  I  found  fonr  more  hatched.  Being  bo  late  in  the 
season  and  not  caring  for  the  diiekens,  being  only  an  eiperi- 
ment,  I  broke  Noe.  5  and  7,  in  which  were  ftill-grown  chicks, 
dead.  No  doubt  these  had  been  trora  under  tlie  hen,  one  of 
Uiese  eggs  (No.  5)  havingbeen  chilled  on  the  Ttb  of  August 
and  No.  7  on  the  12th.  Had  that  affected  them  they  could 
not  have  been  full-grown  chickens.  Than  the  seven  chickens 
hatched  I  never  saw  stronger. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  tiding 
whether  an  egg  not  impregnatod  would  addle  as  my  Bantam 
s^a  before>named  had  done.  A  hen  with  ohickena  in  a 
comportment  of  my  aviary  laid  her  first  egg,  no  male  bird 
being  with  her.  This  I  placed  under  the  sitting  hen  on 
Monday,  the  10th.  On  the  20th  I  broke  it,  and  fonnd  Uie 
iriiite  and  yolk  perfectly  separate,  as  in  a  fresh-laid  egg,  the 
on^  difference  being  a  slight  cloud  in  ttie  centre  of  the  yolk. 
— EnsHAM.  ^    _ 

DEIGHLINGTON  AND  ADWALTON    POULTEY 
SHOW. 

It  is  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  that  is  juat 
eonolnded,  and  it  gives  ua  pleasure  to  state  that  its  excel' 
lance  has  been  progressive.  Although  during  the  idme  of 
this  Society'B  eiiBtence  the  Committee  have  frequently  had 
serions  drawbacks  from  the  moat  unfavourable  weather  at 
their  annual  meetings,  notbing  daunted  they  have  porse- 
vsred,  and  certainly,  though  not  a  very  eitenaive  eibibition, 
thia  year's  Show,  in  point  of  eicellence,  would  bear  very 
favourable  contrast  with  many  of  our  local  ponltry  meetings. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  ot  its  rules  that  are  quite 
open  to  improvement,  none  more  so  than  the  issue  of  cata- 
logues prior  to  the  awards  of  the  Jndges.  At  Drighlington 
oataloguea  were  publicly  sold  about  the  streets  many  houie 
before  the  arbitrations  commenced.  This  error  is  alwaye 
fraught  with  otiicctions,  and  as  invaxiably  offers  a  plausible 
opportunity  for  cavil  to  disappointed  rivals,  tho^h  no  such 
instance  met  our  ears  in  this  particular  ca^e.  Tha  remedy 
will  be  very  eaailj  eflfected  on  ftiture  occasions  by  refusing 
to  issue  any  catalogue  whatever  until  the  awards  are  com- 
pleted. 

In  Bpanith  the  only  birds  requiring  particular  remark 
were  the  two  winning  pens,  adults  first,  chickens  second 
Both  pens  were  eicce£ngly  good  and  well  shown.  Strange 
to  say  only  a  single  pen  of  Qrey  DotUb^  were  shown,  but 
they  were  very  good.  In  Cochini  the  result  waa  even  still  i 
more  nneipected.'not  a  aingle  entry  taking  place,  which 
perhaps  is  the  only  instance  recorded  at  any  of  our  public 
meetings  in  this  now  almost  universal  breed.  The  Ornne  . 
fowls  of  all  varieties  were  well  ahown,  and  some  of  the 
Brown  Heds  were  unexceptionable.  In  the  Eamimrgh*  we 
aatimpated  seeing  a  auperior  collection,  nor  were  we  dis- 
appointed. In  these  birds,  however,  Uiss  Emily  Beldon 
quite  mled  the  roast,  taking  with  a  single  exception  all  the 
Euubuigb  priEes ;  indeed,  all  the  fowls  of  whatever  varie- 
ties shown  by  this  exhibitor  were  so  unusually  good  that 
she  monopolised  about  twenty  prizes  beeidea  oommenda- 
>ons  fbr  her  entries.  The  Potaiub  were  as  good  bb  we  have 
~.-en  Sat  years  past. 

The  chtss  for  Aylsabnzy  Dvtki  was  comparatively  a  fiulnre, 

.  ._  -_     ..  "  -ju,  .i,^,.^  anpwitK  ones. 

a  competition  for  single 
1  one  general  claaa.      A  magnificent 


fourth  fd)  to  a  Brown  Bed  Game  cock,  the  fifth  price  ««e. 
awarded  also  to  a  Brown  Sed  Game  cock,  and  tiie  sixQk  to 
a  Oolden-pencilled  Hombnigh.  This  class  cuiaad  laaA 
interest  among  epectativs,  and  wa«  decidedly  the  moat 
meritorious  part  of  the  Drighlington  Show.  The  weather 
very  unfortunately  in  the  forepart  of  the  Show  day  wm 
most  unpromising,  but  towards  the  afternoon  the  long- 
looked-for  change  took  place,  tbe  rain  ceased,  and  the  days 
proceedings  concluded  imder  a  brightened  sky. 

SrAniia.— Flni  End  SMond,  nisi  E.  Baldnii,  Oilicnd.  ncu  Brtdtord, 

SouLuat.-Prlu.  Miu  E.  Beldon,  Ollilud.  near  Biutrcird, 

QiKk  (Blaok-brenitdl  or  dlher  Bed].— Fliit,  Ulu  E.  BeldoB.  Giittesd, 
oeiir  Broilford.  Secoud,  H.  SDOwdon.  Haiton,  BiulForA,  H'.fblr  Can- 
aiuided,  Ulu  E.  Beldga ;  J.  Uuoii,  SrigliliiigUB. 

OxHi  (DockwIniKd  or  oUin  Qrey  or  Bla^.-Flrit,  J.  Fell  H  8o», 
AdvilcSQ.    Second,  H.Snowdoa.  Hartcn.  Bndlord. 

Una  (Blick  or  Bnui.wtngAd).— FiiM,  O.  Uani*;,  Ooasmil.  Sesond, 
O.  Noble.  SUiDCIiffe.  BaUay, 

Gami  (Wblie  or  File).-hnt,  J.  Uuon.    Beeond,  K.  C.  Uuan. 

HiHBOioH  IGoldeD-epuigled).— Firit  and  Second,  Uln  E.  Beldon,  QU- 


Br.dtord. 


ipuislfldj. — 
Brndfon).  "aecDnd,  F.  F^rdr.  ( 


SMOVd,  UUa  E.  BgldoB.  OiL- 

'<■■  B.  Beldon,  OiUttud.  aev 
(ndford. 

E,  Beldon,  OU- 


^  ..  ..  , ,..— FlKt  md  9eflDtid,  1i 

a  BndroTd,     HUhli  Commended,  J.  'n'llker,  Drigbltngtoi 
■B— Flnt,  mt»  K.  BeWon     QLlnesd,  neat   BraJrord.     1 

la'rdy,  Brhiltord. 


uE.a< 


Oin  BiH  Till  .-Flnt,  a.  Noble,  SUInnlini,  Bitlor.  Smoad,  Hl« 
E.  Beldon.  Giletead,  acir  Bndrord.  Highly  Commeiided,  Hiii  Stand, 
Dilghllngton. 

BurcANe  (Adt  oUier  iBiletyl.— Firit,  S.  gehollild,  HeeknoadBlka 
Second,  Miu  E.Boldon.    Hlghlj  ComiDeDded,  A.  Forrett,  DritbliDgMtt. 

Guez  (Engliabl. 'FirU.  O.  Tatci,  ffeatgale-HUl,  TcBg.     Seoond,  i, 
Eagna,  Cio«  Neit.  Dtmbnrj. 
'    ai'(H(Aiir  olberdiitlDotbread) 

Diciii[Ajl«ibii7r,      -—  "  ' 


3.  TUai,  VertfUs^Ul,  Twf . 


llDgtOD. 


Bradrord.     V\Ka. 


HeUiwelli  AdwalloB.    BaoODd,  dtohnai,' 

Em).-Firtt,  J.  Bhodu,   ToDg.      Second,  I.  Ward,  Dri^ 

reed).-F1ni.  Becond,  and  aiitli,  Ulai  K.  Beldon,  Oilitasd, 
—  ■-'   F.  Hard)-,  Bradfcrl    Fonnb,  H.  Snondom,  BonSC 
;,  Kuen,  Drtghllngton.     Hlgbtr  Commended.  H. 
',  aeholea,  Clcckbeaton ;  3.  Felt  ft  aoB»  Adwsllon. 
II,  Carlloghov,  Billar. 


OBMSKIHE  AXD  SOUTHPOKT  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

The  seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Sode^  was  held  at 
Ormskirh  on  Wednesday  last  the  10th  iust.,  and  was  well 
attended  conaidering  the  caprituous  state  of  the  weather. 

The  poultry  entries  wore  more  nomerons.  108  pens  b^ng 
exhibited,  and  the  tinslity  batter  than  at  any  prerioM 
meeting  of  the  Society ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  among  the 
eihibitors  flgnre  the  nameg  of  Captain  Hornby,  Mr.  Teebaj, 
Mr.  Stjctoh,  Mr.  Musgrove,  Mr.  Duon,  and  other  wdl-kuown 
eiliibitors.  Owihk  to  the  time  of  the  year  the  old  bird* 
showed  indifferently,  especially  in  the  Cochin  olasBas.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded  : — 

Doalnioii.-Flnt,  Capt.  Hornby.  Beeond,  J.  Blundell,  Biusooaah. 
i.J.^Uoline,  Knowdey.    Highly  Commaiided,  P.  111^ 

Teebay,  Falwood.     fMeliiiH.~nM, 

KM).— BeeoBd,  W.  Howard,  ITaiisJT 
Oapb  Hornby.  SMond,  I.  B.  BsHar, 
ded,  J.  EaTea,KDoin]^.    ConMaMk 

oihfr   colour).- (nicfenii.— Flnt,    }.    Hom^   EwasUr. 
a,  Knovflley.    Highly  Commended.  J.  Brnvaa. 
(Oolden-paoaUlaa).— Ficic,  J.  Dlian,  Bndticd.     SssMd, 


HfCka  of  any  kind 


1  ss,  laei.  ] 
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■mram  (Aoy  otiwr  TMiaty).-Flrti,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Scooad,  wiih- 


COGK  (Any  eolfmr).--Fint,  W.  BoyM,  Bererley.     Seeond,  J.  8. 
'Miltoii.4«.Fyld«.    Highly  Commended,  J.  BaTee,  Knomley. 

»  w-i-v/*i?!  -l- *'y"»»  Ormsklrk.  Seooad.Cftpt.  Hornby.  Commended, 
B.  Wright,  Wrightington. 

5E""fAyleibary).-Firit,  J.  Dixon.     Second,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk. 


Bkriily  CoaBmeBdcdVT.  Stretchy 


„^.    ^  (^***?)T?I*^'^'  ^'  ^***>'»»  Bradford.     Seoond,  Cept.  Hornby. 
Hlj^y  Commended,  T.  Slrttch,  Ormskirk. 

DTOM(Any  other  Ttriety).— First,  J.  Dixon.     Second,  F.  W.  Earle, 

TvBKm^Flrat,  Capt.  Hornby.    Second,  J.  Dixon. 

ALDBOKOUGH  AND  BOEOUGHBKIDGE 
POULTEY  SHOW. 

This  Poultiy  Show  was  held  on  the  11th  iiiBtant.  Some 
of  the  poultry  was  remarkably-  good.  In  Spanish  Miss  Beldon 
abowea  an  excellent  pen.  Dorkings  were  very  good,  espe- 
oially  the  chickens,  which  class  was  highly  commended,  the 
fint-prize  chickens  being  remarkably  good.  Qame  was  only 
avQEage.  Cockitu  were  good,  but  the  chicken  class  was 
better  than  the  adults,  and  the  first-prize  chickens  were  a 
very  fine  pen.  .  All  the  Hamburgh  ciaeses  were  above  an 
aveiage.    The  first-prize  pen  of  Folands  were  good. 

The  044se  were  not  good;  but  the  Aylesbury  Ducks  made 
amends,  Mr.  Kell  taking  the  first  prize  both  for  adults  and 
duoUings  with  birds  that  are  hard  to  beat  anywhere.  The 
Figeons  were  vexy  good. 

DoH(iiiOfL~Flz>t,  Bey.  G.  K.  HoidBworth,  Aldborough.  Seoond,  Mi«8 
BeMoo,  GiUtead,  Bingley.  Chieketu.-¥iTht,  —  Kell,  Wetherby.  Second, 
Ber.  G.  K.  Holdiwortta.    (CUts  Highly  Commended). 

BrAaim.-'Fintend  Second,  Iflw  Behlan,  OiUtead,  Bingley.  Chickttu.^ 
rSrec,  MiM  Beldon.    Second,  F.  Powell,  Knuresborough. 

CbMS. -First,  MiM  Beldon,  GUntesd.  Second,  J.  Kobshaw,  Whlxley. 
CSWdketiA— First,  J.  Robvhaw.    Second,  Miss  Beldon. 

Coanv-CnniA.^Flrst,  B.  Oatenby,  jon.,  Shipton  (Boff).  Second,  T.  H. 
Bsrkor  (BolT).  Chicken*.^  Fint  und  Second,  —  Dewes,  Knaresborough 
(B«ff).    Conunended,  T.  H.  Barker,  Uoringham  (Buff; ;  —  Dewee. 

HAMncnaBr  (Golden-spangled).— First,  J.  WaddiiiRton,  Minskip.  Second, 
Miss  Btldon,  Gilstead.  CA/rAwfi*.— First,  J.  Apew,  Cowthorp.  Sec<md. 
MiHBeldon. 

OuiBcnaus  (Golden-pencilled).— Fiist,  MLss  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Second, 
»  Ellerby,  Helmsley.  Commended,  H.  B.  Hardcastle,  Hnneingore. 
OAtdkeMs.— First,  Miss  Beldon.    Second,  J.  Darbyehire,  Whixley. 

Hambvroua  (SlWer-spungled).- First,  Afiss  Beldon,  Gilstead.     Second, 

—  Blcnkhorn,  Knaresborough.    Chickens.— ViiAl,  Miss  Beldon.     Hooond, 
Mra.  Gray,  Boronghbridge. 

HASurBOHn  (SilTei^peueilled).— First,  Miss  Beldon,  Gilstead.     Second, 

—  HnrdcaaUe,  Uunaingore.      Highly  Commended,  —  ScoUick   Biekerton. 
CkickeHS.—¥int^  Miss  Beldon.    Second,  —  Kendall. 

PoLaxDs.— First,  Miss  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Second,  G.  Mar  wood,  Aldbo- 
rough.   CAirXr^iu.— First,  Misn  Beldon. 

BmABKA  FooTXA.— First  and  Second,  F.  Powell,  Knaresbrongh.  Chiekms, 
— Firat,  Bov.  G.  K.  Uoldswonh,  Aldborough.  Second,  F.  PoaeU,  Knaros- 
boroogh. 

Bahtams  (Game).— First,  Miss  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Second,  —  Lamb,  Great 
Ouseburn.    CAtrJIreiM.— Prise,  J.  Spencer. 

BAVTAna  (Gold  or  SlWcr).— Frixe,  Miss  Beldon,  Gilstead. 

Baiitaiis  (Any  other  rariety).— First,  Miss  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Second,  J. 
Chapman,  Great  Ouseburn.  C*fr*e^i».— Prise,  Mrs.  Supylton,  Mylon 
Hall. 

Ait  Othu  DieriiiCT  Baxai;  Not  Me»-tiqhxd.— First,  Miss  Beldon,  Gil- 
tUMuL     Second,  —  logleby,  Knaresborough  ((Jolden  Phoasants). 

Faxxtabd  Cboos.— First,  Mrs.  Burton,  Minskip.  Second,  J.  Spencer. 
Aldborough.    OhiciMU.—Prixe,  —  Sudds.  Aldborough. 

TmuBBTs.— Fliat,  Mrs.  Burton,  Minskip  Orange.  Second,  —  Moorey. 
Mulwith.  Foult^—Firtt,  —  Moorey,  Mulwith.  Second.  Captain  Barnes. 
Thorp-Groen  HaU. 

OxxaK.— First,  C.  F.  G.  Clark,  Heaton  House.  Second,  —  Moorey,  Mul- 
«ilh.    <70«Im#«.— First,  A.  Low.    Second,  —  Clark,  Heaton  Hoose. 

Du«Ba  (Aylesbury).  —  First,  —  Kell,  Wetherby.  Seoond,  —  Young. 
DrUleld.  Ihuklingt.  —  Unt,  —  KeU,  Wetherby.  Second,  —  Claik. 
HoatoB  Honse. 

DvcxB  (Boncn).  —  First,  —  Barker,  Hovingham.  Second,  —  Young, 
Diifllfild.  ZtadUsnps.— First,  Mi«s  Graham,  Aldborough.  Second,  —  Sudds. 
Aldborough. 

Docks  (Any  other  ▼arie]^).— First,  Re\'.  J.  G.  Milner,  BeUerby.  Seoond, 
Mn.  HewiMa,  Morton-lo-day  (Indian).  ' 

OcnsA  Fowu.— Prixe,  —  Webster,  Moor  Monkton. 

Pi«BOi&—Ooj»ji«r«.— Prize,  —  Trenam,  Heluiblcv.  OMTier*.- Prixe, 
O.  ftedier,  Boruughbridge.  7>ifm/»e<^s.-. Prise,  Miss  beldon,  Gilstead. 
/moMm.— Frixe,  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  Aldborough.  i'aiiMt/«.— Prixe,  Mias 
MdMu  Z>iM*/er«.— Prixe,  Miss  Boldon.  DragoHa.— Prize,  G.  Sadler. 
Jor*s.— Prize,  Miss  Beldon.  JV'^Nns.— Prixe,  Ml»s  Beldon.  Any  other 
•«rM^.— Frlxe,  Mlsa  Beldon.  ' 

Bauits  (An«y).— Prise,  L  Slade,  Borcnghbrldge. 

"  Stock.— Prize,  Mrs.  Hewison,  Norton-le-Clay  (Indian  Ducklings  J. 


ation :  what  will  he  now  say  when  (Edipus  himaolf  oonfeases 
to  being  fiiirly  posed  ?  Will  he  come  forward  in  his  turn 
and  witii  fluent  pen  soIfs  the  mystery  at  once  ?  Or  will 
any  other  among  the  numerous  accompHshed  apiarian  con- 
tiibuton  to  Thx  Joubkal  of  Hobticultube  exjj^und  the 
riddle  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  their  consideration  ? 
Time  will  show,  but  I  will  at  once  state  what  has  surprised 
me,  and  then  as  theioamalists  say,  "  pause  for  a  reply." 

The  incident  whicLi  has  so  much  astonished  and  puzzled 
me  is,  this  day  (Aug^t  19th),  finding  two  queens  peaceably 
installed  in  one  hive.  The  first  was  evidently  the  mother 
of  the  oolony  moving  slowly  over  one  comb  with  all  the 
state  and  dignity  proper  to  her  matronly  condition,  and  the 
second  was  standing  on  another  comb  (separated  by  two 
others  firom  the  one  on  which  the  mother  of  the  hive  was 
parading),  and  receiving  apparently  equal  respect  with  the 
rightful  sovereign  from  a  cucle  of  courtiers  that  surrounded 
and  attentively  regarded  her. 

The  colony  itself  is  a  pure  Ligurian  which  has  been  treated 
for,  and  apparently  cured  of,  foul  brood  in  the  manner  de- 
tailed in  page  97 — that  is,  the  bees  were  driven  into  an 
empty  hive  in  which  they  were  kept  four  days,  and  then 
again  driven  into  another  hive  with  a  few  clean  combs,  in 
which  they  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested.  This  pro- 
cess was  completed  about  a  month  ago,  and  now  the  hive  is 
half  filled  wltii  combe  in  which  is  some  honey  and  a  great 
deal  of  brood  in  all  stages.  In  fact,  the  colony  is  precisely 
in  the  ooncUtion  of  a  reoent  swarm  of  moderate  size,  whum 
has  half  filled  its  hive  and  has  a  fertile  queen  at  its  head. 

The  old  queen  is  large  and  evidently  very  prolific,  whOst 
her  junior  is  also  of  full  size;  but  judging  &<  Jii  her  con- 
tracted abdomen  is  probably  still  a  virgin. 

Now,  what  under  fiiese  circumstances  can  have  caused  the 
bees  to  raise  a  second  queen  ?  and  what  can  have  induced 
the  queen  regnant  to  brook  so  near  a  rival  to  the  throne  ? 
As  I  said  before,  "  I  pause  for  a  reply.'' 

I  should  state  that  I  removed  the  supernumerary  queen 
as  soon  as  I  discovered  her,  and  placed  her  at  the  head  of  a 
queenless  colony.  It  is,  of  course,  very  doubtful  whether 
she  will  remain  there,  as,  if  she  has  already  taken  wing,  she 
will  probably  soon'  find  her  way  back  to  her  old  quarters. 
The  event  wiU,  however,  be  watched  with  some  interest  by 
— ^A  DxvoNSHiBE  Beb-xxxpbb. 


The  Judges  were  Mr.  Huntei*,  Qreen  Hamerton,  and  Mr. 
tott^  Boroaghbridge. 


TWO  QUEENS  US  ONE  HIVE. 

Lows  talks  of  my  fluent  pen  being  ever  ready  to 
all  inquiries  and  to  solve  all  the  doubts  of  the 
purties  who  appeal  to  me  for  advice  and  infinrn- 


FOUL  BKOOD  NOT  AN  AKTIFICIAL 

DISEASE. 

Lbt  me  assure  Mr.  Lowe  that  he  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
considering  foul  brood  to  be  identical  with  chilled  brood. 
There  ia  really  quite  as  much  dilfcrence  between  them  as 
there  is  between  smallpox  and  a  common  cold  in  the  human 
subject ;  and  chilled  brood,  when  free  from  infected  matter, 
appears  as  little  likely  to  degenerate  into  foul  brood,  as  a 
cold  in  the  head  to  produce  confluent  smallpox  in  the  absence 
of  contagion.  The  simile  of  the  unhatched  eggs  of  a  domestic 
fowl  ia  also  by  no  means  correctly  put.  If  thoroughly 
chilled  all  may  die,  and  so  may  that  portion  of  the  brood  of 
a  hive  whi(di  is  uncovered  and  neglected  by  the  bees.  But 
here  the  mischief  ends :  the  next  iSiting  of  eggs  hatches  out 
all  right ;  and  so  also  with  beee— chilled  brooid  is  removed, 
and  the  cells  asain  tenanted  on  the  return  of  warm  weather, 
or  an  increase  m  the  population.  I  know  little  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  poultry,  but  I  think  I  may  safely  assume,  that 
if  the  eggs  of  at  first  a  few  hens,  and  ultimately  those  of 
every  hen  in  the  poultry-yard,  were  found  perfectly  incapable 
of  hatching,  although  the  mothers  sat  fairly,  and  every  care 
was  taken  of  them,  the  poultry-keeper  would  be  right  in 
attributing  the  circumstance  to  disease,  and  would  be  sadly 
mistaken  if  he  persisted  in  ascribing  his  misfortune  to  the 
momentary  absence  of  the  hens,  which  had  constantly 
ocoorred  in  frvrmer  years,  but  had  never  before  been  attended 
with  such  disastrous  effects. 

Mr.  Lowe  says,  "  If  foul  brood  be  a  disease,  I  should  like 
to  know  by  what  it  is  caused."  So  should  1.  And  a  great 
many  other  people  would  like  also  to  know  the  causes  cf  the 
potato  disease,  pleuro-pnenmonia  in  cattle,  variola  in  she^ 
strangles  in  horses,  «ad  distemper  in  dogs,  but  I  never 
beozd  any  one  doubt  the  reality  of  these  diseaaei  because 
their  occult  causes  remain  obscure. 
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[  Asffut  »b  IMS. 


It  18  trae  that  mine  is,  to  a  vexy  great  extent^  an  experi- 
mental apiary,  and  that  when  once  the  poison  had  been  in- 
troduced by  means  of  infected  combs  ftim  common  hives,  I, 
in  my  ignorance,  assisted  its  dissemination  through  all  my 
colonies  by  the  very  endeavours  which  I  made  to  palliate  it ; 
but  Mr.  Lowe  is  quite  mistaken  in  stating  that  "  it  is  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  experimentalist  that  we  find  it  generally 
manifested."  I  will  give  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Quinby,  an 
American  writer,  and  the  cleverest  and  most  sensible  api- 
arian of  the  old  sdiool  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  has  lost 
as  many  as  a  hundred  stocks  in  a  single  year  from  this  pes- 
tilence, although  he  kept  bees  in  the  ordinary  manner  in 
simple  boxes  without  bore  or  frames ;  whilst  Mr.  Langstroth, 
who  claims  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  frame-hives,  and  is 
probably  by  far  the  most  scientific  and  experimental  api- 
arian in  America,  declares  that  it  has  never  mode  its  appear- 
ance in  his  apiaries,  and  that  he  should  regard  its  general 
dissemination  in  America  as  the  greatest  possible  csJamity 
to  bee-keeping. 

I  can  also  state  that  the  process  of  driving  healthy  bees 
one  day,  stowing  the  deserted  hive  in  a  warm  kitchen  during 
the  night,  and  fitting  the  combs  into  frames  the  next  morn- 
ing,* is  by  no  means  deserving  of  the  reprobation  with 
which  Mr.  Lowe  has  visited  it.  Of  course,  when  the  hive  is 
on  the  spot  none  of  these  delays  should  take  place ;  but  the 
actual  mischief  is  very  trifling,  being  confined  to  the  loss  of 
a  few  of  the  larger  worms  wMch  protrude  from  their  cells, 
and  are  speedily  removed  by  the  bees.  Neither  the  eg^, 
veky  young  brood,  nor  that  which  is  sealed  over,  is  at  all  in- 
jured, nor  can  foul  brood  be  created  in  this  manner,  as  I 
have  proved  repeatedly  in  former  years.  The  fact  is,  if  foul 
brood  were  identical  with  chilled  brood,  I  should  have  met 
with  it  long  ago,  nor  would  my  friends,  Mr.  Fox,  **  B.  &  W." 
"  J.  £.  B.,"  mi.  John  P.  Edwards,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
have  entirely  escaped  it. 

I  do  not  expect  to  convince  Mr.  Lowe,  nor  am.  I  by  any 
means  sure  that  a  bystander  would  not  deem  me  out-argued, 
since  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Lowe's  convictions  is  frilly  eaualled 
by  his  ability  in  maintaining  them ;  .but  in  this  case  I  have 
hod  ample  opportunities  of  judging,  and  I  may  confidently 
ask  the  apiarian  readers  of  The  J'oxTBNAii  of  Hobticul- 
TUBB,  if  I  have  ever  misled  them  in  a  single  instance  which 
has  fairly  come  under  my  observation  as — A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  perused  Mr. 
Edwards'  excellent  article  in  page  137,  for  which,  as  well  as 
that  in  page  120, 1  beg  to  tender  him  iny  best  thanks.  He 
has,  I  perceive,  anticipated  some  of  my  arguments  in  another 
form,  and  confirms  much  of  my  own  experience  in  driving, 
artificial  swarming,  the  effects  of  chloroform,  &c. 


THE  FOUL  BROOD  CONTEOVERSY. 

Apiabians  have  the  character  of  being  the  most  pr^u- 
diced  dass  in  the  woild ;  and  surely  we  have  had  an  instance 
of  this  characteristic  lately,  when  we  find  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  CoL  Newman — ^men  who  have  carefrdly  studied 
the  habits  of  bees — attacking  "  the  experimental"  apiary  of 
Mr.  Woodbury,  and  almost  rejoicing  over  what  they  would 
call  the  failure  of  his  "scientific"  management;  and  by 
exaggerating  or  misinterpreting  it,  they  seem  to  want  to 
drive  us  back  to  nature,  as  they  call  the  old-fEishioned  straw 
skeps  and  swarming  system.  I  am  afraid  that  we,  who  are 
anxious  to  leam  fi^om  the  experience  and  misfortunes  so 
generally  divulged  by  "  A  Devonshiiui  Bes-keepbb,"  can- 
not hope  to  benefit  by  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
foul  bxood  is  a  disease  or  not.  - 

Mr.  Lowe,  who  acknowledges  that  he  passes  over  cursorily 
the  experience  of  other  writers  on  the  diseases  of  bees,  has 
found  this  disease,  or  complaint,  or  malady,  or  evil,  or  what- 
ever he  may  choose  to  call  it,  in  his  own  hives.  But  is  he 
jiot  taking  for  granted  the  cause  of  it — ^namely,  a  sudden 
^hSil  to  all  the  lm>od  affected  P  It  is  quite  as  probable  that 
'his  evil  has  a  small  beginning,  and  spreads  rapidly  through- 
out the  hives,  since  experience  teaches  that  a  hive  attacked 
^  it  rarely  recovers,  but  that  all  the  comb  becomes  affected. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  by  the  great  advantage  his  "experimental " 
•▼ttem  giver  ^»*"  'vt  Mr.  Lowe,  hiui  discovered  that  it  is 


A1*  aVU  im    «. 


■•^••^"•0»1ii       [f|-*«n»  •^tmi^  jytniwf  ^^w'^^** 


contagious,  and  probably  infectious  too.    Mr.  Lowe  oom- 
il  to  the  chilling  of  _ 

_     _     jd  ea^ 

rottenness  to  other  sound  eggs  ?    The  origin  of  the  disease 


pared  the  evil  to  the  chilling  of  eggs  which  are  being  hatched. 
Has  he  found  that  on&  {Soiled  esoi  will  commnnioate  itis 


foul  brood  is  still  a  mystery  &  us  English  bee-keepers,  like 
that  of  typhus,  or  cholera,  or  the  potato  disease  (does  Mr. 
Lowe  deny  the  name  of  "disease*^  to  the  lastP)  and  our 
object  should  be  to  collect  as  much  information  on  the  sub- 
ject as  possible,  and  not  to  check  the  efforts  of  our  pioneers 
by  a  sneer  at  their  failures. 

Mr.  Woodbury  has  communicated  promptly  his  bad  suc- 
cess that  all  might  leam  from  him.  The  cause  of  it  he  was 
enabled  to  discover,  because  his  system  was  a  scientific  one. 
How  many  old-fashioned  apiaries  have  died  out  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  the  cause  of  their  death  left 
in  obscurity  because  their  owners  would  not  be  "  fighting 
against  nature  ?"  And  yet  this  fatal  visitation  is  denied  to 
be  a  disease,  or,  at  least,  called  "  an  entirely  artificial  one," 
in  face  of  the  acknowledged  ignorance  which  prevails  in 
England  on  the  subject,  and  in  face,  too,  of  the  larger  expe- 
rience of  bee-keepers  in  Germany  and  Ainerica.  Our  immu- 
nity must  surely  be  the  immunity  of  ignorance  only. 

Our  progress  in  knowledge  on  this  interesting  branch  of 
natural  history  will  be  lamentably  slow  if  our  writers  on  the 
sulgect  persist  in  "passing  over  with  a  cursoxy  glance"  the 
information  afforded  by  others,  even  though  they  be  foreign 
bee-keepers,  and  perhaps  ignoring  them  altogether. 

One  word  more  on  those  that  oppose  the  scientifto  and 
experimental  system.  Are  we  to  fall  back  on  the  cottager^s 
usual  reason  for  the  dwindling  of  a  hive — "  There  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  queen,"  when  Mr.  Woodbuiy  has 
been  able,  by  scientific  management,  to  discover  and  cope 
with  a  disease  in  his  apiary,  which  may  have  been  the  un- 
known cause  of  the  destniction  of  many  apiaries  on  the  old 
system  P  Mr.  Edwards  has  referred  to  the  artificial  treat- 
ment of  the  cow  and  sheep  as  aai^ority  for  the  "rational 
management "  of  bees.  I,  too,  would  ask  these  "followers 
of  nature "  why  we  may  not  increase  the  breeding  of  our 
bees  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  increase  the  laying  of 
our  hens  ? 

Mr.  Woodbury's  establishment  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagating the  Ligurian  breed,  not  for  maldng  honey :  at  least 
so  I  understand.  His  success  is  proved  by  the  numbers  of 
Ligurian  colonies  which  he  has  spread  over  England. 

I  have  heard  of  diseases  running  through  the  stock  of 
horse-breeders ;  but  I  have  not  heara  that  their  misfortune 
was  attributed  to  their  assisting  nature  by  keeping  their 
stock  in  stables  and  boxes,  and  on  good  food,  mstead  of 
letting  them  run  wild. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  my  letter,  but  it  is  on 
a  subject  on  which  I,  in  common  with  so  many  other  bee- 
keepers, feel  strongly.  We  cannot  hope  for  improvement  in 
bee-keeping  in  England,  if  the  efforts  toward  promss  are 
so  unceremoniously  snubbed.  And  there  is  no  Engush  bee- 
keeper who  ought  not  to  feel,  and  be  ready  to  express,  his 
gratitude  for  the  information  which  Mr.  Woodbury  has  so 
freely  placed  within  his  reach  ?— W.  C.  Ellis,  BothaL 

I  happen  to  possess  a  copy  of  a  book  translated  some 
years  ago  from  the  original  of  Jonas  de  Q«lieu«  entitled  the 
"Bee  Preserver,"  and  which  the  auth«r  tells  us  is  ''the 
result  of  sixty-four  years  experience."  From  this  high 
authority  we  have  the  following  passage — "Bees  have  no 
real  disease.  Dysentery,  about  which  so- much  noise  has 
been  made,  never  attacks  the  bees  of  a  well-stodced  hive 
that  is  left  open  at  all  seasons,  but  only  those  tiiat  are  too 
long  and  too  closely  confined.  All  their  pretended  diseases 
are  the  result  of  hunger,  cold,  or  the  infection  produced  hy 
a  too  close  and  long  confinement  during  the  winter. 
Nothing  is  here  said  al^ut  a  so-called  malady — "  foul  brood." 
Foul,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  things,  when  in  early  spring 
the  stock  has  been  so  much  weakened,  no  matter  how,  that 
the  labourers  are  insufficient  to  bring  out  the  grubs  that  have 
perished  prematurely  for  want  of  the  warmth  neoeessry  to 
mature  them,  only  to  be  insured  by  adequate  numbers.  Is 
more  required  than  thousands  of  rotting  carcases  (sensitiTe  as 
bees  are  to  the  least  offence),  to  fill  theUve  wiUi  mmatazal 
stench  and  ultimate  disease  ?  What  would  be  the  oondttion 
of  a  human  family  under  analagons  citcamsta&oet— '▼ii^ 
pnpxy^ing  a  -lead  i^Mv  in  a  house  were  to  xemain  nabnxied 
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nd  iiBOoAiiad  wadE  after  wedc«  tiU  ererj  room  WM  di^ 
irftii  iaftctioiiB  eflhiviaF    I  suppose,  like  the  bees,  the  in- 
■ates  woold  be  glad  to  beat  a  retreat.    This  appears  to  me 
a  C'wninon-aense  Tiew  of  the  matter,  without  raddng  the 
IMh.  to  find  oat  more  causes  than  are  needed  to  produce 

tkecffBOt.-^A  SUBSCBIBXB. 


the  Tery  able  artidos  by  the  "Dsvoir- 
t,"  and  Mr.  Lowe,  on  the  important  ques- 
tMMH  of  Ibal  brood,  which  is  so  detrimental  to  all  bee-keepers, 
I  think  that  bj  putting  the  two  letters  together  every 
000  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  foul  brood  is  caused 
both  bj  enerimenting  with  the  bees,  and  the  late  bad 
BOMOBo.  lliere  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  comb  with  grub  in 
xfe  IB  left  for  one  night  without  the  bees  it  wUl  perish,  and 
the  bees  wOl  not  be  able  to  hatch  it  out,  just  the  same  as 
with  eggs,  only  some  of  which  will  hatch  if  left  to  cod. 
Thna  if  oiUy  p«rt  of  the  grub  is  hatched,  and  the  other  left 
m,  being  inei^Mbble  of  bemg  hatdied-out,  it  will  become  fouJ, 
and  so  present  the  hiye  from  flourishing.  In  the  bad  seasons 
we  have  had,  innumerable  hives  havebeen  lost  both  in  the 
spring  and  winter  from  starvation,  and  the  young  larv» 
being  left  in  the  cdls  unhatched  become  foul,  and  then 
fresh  bees  ard  put  in  the  same  hive  where  the  foul  brood  is, 
with  the  idea  uiat  the  bees,  having  a  house  ready  furnished, 
will  go  on  and  prosper  well;  but  it  is  the  reverse,  the  bees 
being  unable  to  dear  the  hive  of  the  foul  brood,  and  the 
queen  having  no  place  to  deposit  the  eggs  in,  the  conse- 
quence is,  the  bees  dwindle  away,  and  so  the  infection 
spreads  through  the  apiary.— L.  C. 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  the  artides  on  bees  in  No.  125,  and 
am  sure  aU  Miiarians  are  much  indebted  to  the  "  DsvoNSHna 
Bbs-kkspbr  '  for  his  numerous  letters  on  these  interesting 
insects,  and  bringing  this  l6ul-brood  discussion  forward.  We 
•hall  BOW  understand  the  cause  of  bees  dwindling  away, 
and,  oonseqiiently,  the  remedy.  From  what  "  A  Lanabk- 
•HiBB  Bsx-KXXPBB  "  and  Mr.  Lowe  say,  any  of  your  readers 
will  know  what  foul  brood  is  and  its  cause,  and  may,  there- 
fore, find  a  remedy. 

I  had  a  common  straw  hive  which  died  out  in  the  winter  of 
1861,  and  last  autumn  I  put  the  bees  out  of  a  large  hive  into 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  mixed  and  transferred  several  others ; 
but  this  spring  and  summer  I  observed  that  the  bees  seemed 
to  deereas^  and,  therefore,  supposed  there  was  no  queen,  or, 
if  there  waa,  that  she  was  not  a  prolific  one.  On  the  9th  of 
July  I  ftimigated  it  and  foimd  very  few  bees,  and  also  a 
queen.  I  destroyed  her  and  joined  a  third  swarm  to  the 
hive,  but  the  bees  would  not  let  the  queen  stay  in  the  hive, 
and  she  and  a  few  of  her  own  bees  came  off  as  a  swarm  and 
were  hived.  The  next  day  they  came  off  again  and  flew  away 
and  were  lost. 

The  hive  seemed  to  work  better  than  before,  and  I  thought 
this  queen  might  have  gone  back;  but  seeing  lately  the  bees 
grrowing  less  and  lees,  I  made  sure  there  was  no  queen,  and, 
therefore^  thought  it  best  to  fumigate  and  join  them  to  one 
of  my  Ligurians ;  but  after  looking  nearly  all  the  bees  over 
discovered  th^  had  made  a  queen,  and  instead  of  returning 
her  and  the  bees  to  the  same  hive,  I  took  a  hybrid  queen 
£rom  tiie  observatory-hive  and  joined  her  and  the  bees  to  it. 
Chi  examining  the  comb  I  found  some  of  the  cdls  full  of  a 
kind  of  white  matter,  a  few  worms,  and  some  grub  that 
^peared  to  have  been  long  sealed  over.  I  had,  therefore, 
little  doubt  that  this  hive  was  affected  with  foul  brood,  and 
I  burnt  all  the  combs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  a  hive  full  of 
oomb  after  dying-out  is  not  fit  to  put  bees  in  again.-:-A.  W. 


BANDOM  APTAT?TAiV  NOTES. 

1.  Trs  tenmtation  is  irresistible  to  ask  ''An  Old-fashioned 
BsB-MAarui  ^  to  tenish  us  with  statistics  of  his  "  inexpen- 
■ife  row  of  straw  hives,"  which  give  him  "  neither  trouble 
m  management  nor  anxiety  about  the  harvest  in  due  season." 
Z^t  him  say  how  much  bond  fids  honey  he  has  obtained  from 
te  apiary  during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  particularising  the 
manner  of  hives  plundered  and  how  plundered,  the  amount 
cf  jure  honeycomb  or  raw  honey  yielded  by  each  hive.  He 
wosld  obligee  by  also  stating  the  experience  of  cottagers  and 
tfUban  in  his  neighbourhood  during  ti^e  same  period. 

Mr.  Woodbuxy's  apiary  is  not  merely  scientifically  con- 


ducted :  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  greatmeasure 
an  experimental  one.  His  otgeot  has  not  been  to  obtain 
honey,  but  to  multiply  and  disperse  abroad  a  new  speoiea 
ofbeetaUreoentlyunlmown  in  England.  If  Mr.  Woodbozj 
would  enter  into  details,  I  think  he  would  astonish  some 
dd-foshioned  bee-masters  by  his  statement  of  the  eminent 
success  which  has  attended  his  labours.  The  misfortune 
under  whidi  he  is  now — let  us  hope  only  temporarily-Hamf- 
fering,  is  no  more  than  sudi  as  may  attend  any  old  or  new- 
foshioned  system  of  management ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever—that whereas  an  dd-foshioned  apiary  would  probaUhr 
have  died  out  under  such  a  visitation,  our  scientific  friend, 
we  may  safely  predict,  will  not  foil  to  triumph  over  the 
enemy  in  the  end. 

As  a  sdentifio  apiarian  myself  I  may  say  without  ego- 
tism, I  have  been  most  suecessftil,  as  witness  my  experi- 
ence recorded  in  these  pages  during  the  last  twdve  years. 
Even  in  ordinarily  bad  seasons  I  sddom  fiul  to  get  my  fiilr 
quotum  of  honey ;  and  I  will  challenge  any  apiarian  situated 
Uke  mysdf  to  a  comparison  of  notM  without  much  fear  of 
the  result,  be  he  ''An  Old-vashionkd  Bbs-kastsb,"  or 
one  of  the  "sdentific"  race. 

In  this  part  of  England  I  know  of  many  dd-fashioned 
apiaries  that  have  utterly  perished  during  the  last  three 
years,  while  I  have  heard  of  little  or  no  honey  bemg  obtained 
from  any  of  them.  The  only  successful  apiaries  about  here 
are  precisely  those,  and  those  only,  which  are  sientificallj 
managed. 

2.  I  must  beg  entirely  to  differ  from  OoL  Kewman  in  his 
estimate  of  the  effects  of  artificial  swarming  upon  the  spirits 
of  bees  and  their  activity.  My  own  experience  g^oes  to 
prove  that  a  judidous  use  of  the  power  we  have  to  oompd 
bees  to  swarm  is  most  beneficial,  and  that  many  a  duggish 
hive  would  be,  and  has  been,  quickened  to  "unusual  acti- 
vity "  by  a  resort  to  this  expedient.  The  fact  is  that  you 
cannot,  do  what  you  will,  drminiah  the  activity  of  bees,  pro- 
vided they  have  a  fertile  queen,  a  considerable  population, 
fiur  weather,  and  a  suitable  dwelling — ^it  is  altogether 
"  against  nature."  An  hour  after  the  greatest  disturbance 
they  will  be  as  busily  occupied  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

3.  Again.  Col.  Newman  hits  hard  at  the  indispensable 
practice  of  "  driving  "  bees.  But  I  need  not  comment  upon 
his  remarks,  as  Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards  has  frilly  entered  into 
the  sul^ject,  and  wdl  explained  the  modus  operandi.  Occa- 
sionally a  feilure  wUl  occur,  but  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
cases  success  always  rewards  the  persevering  and  sdentifio 
bee-master.  Driving  is  now  an  established  tine  ^ud  wm  in 
every  sdentifically  conducted  apiary,  and  has  been  so  for 
a  century  and  more.  Of  course  it  is  sometimes  a  tedious 
operation^  and  it  is  rather  warm  work  on  a  hot  day ;  but  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  among 
the  labours  of  the  bee-keeper,  and  is  often  very  simply  and 
quickly  done. — B.  &  W. 


DESTROYING  DRONES. 

I  HABDLY  feel  myself  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  great 
debate  which  your  pages  maintain  with  so  much  spirit  on 
the  economy  of  bees ;  but  I  should  like  to  bo  informed  what 
reason  can  be  rendered  for  the  unqualified  opinion  given  in 
page  100,  to  the  effect  that  drones  should  on  no  account 
be  killed. 

I  recollect  that  in  Taylor's  bee  book,  to  which  many  of 
us  look  up  as  to  a  great  authority,  a  remarkable  instance  of 
artificial  drone-killing  is  recorded,  and  the  practice  is  re- 
commended to  the  bee-keeper's  consideration. — ^J.  Eablb. 

[No  one  shall  bow  more  willingly  to  an  opinion  of  that 
Nestor  of  the  apiary,  Mr.  Taylor,  than  ourselves ;  yet  "  a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  wc  follow  the  example  of  no 
less  an  authority  than  Oalileo,  who  when  compelled  to  recant, 
said  aside,  "  But  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun  for  ail  that." 
However,  we  wished  to  hear  what  another  authority  would 
say,  and  sent.^our  note  to  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper," 
who  replies — *'My  idea  is,  that  killing  drones  oneself  is 
usually  too  troublesome,  but  if  it  can  be  readily  done  as 
soon  as  their  office  is  accomplished,  it  would  be  decidedly 
advantageous  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  them."  That  is  our 
opinion  also,  but  we  ave  sJso  of  opinion  that  the  bees  know 
when  "  Othello's  occupation's  gone,"  better  than  the  bee- 
keeper.] 
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EXPEEIME^TES^a  ON  BEES. 
Wx  wlio  comiiusenite  the  ocmiUiioii  of  the  "  Dsvonshxbb 
Bxx-xxxFEB»"  with  re£arence  to  the  loBsee  in  his  apiaxy, 
ought  to  be  caz^Ofol  not  to  imitate  the  comforters  of  Job, 
-who  attribnted  all  the  miseries  and  mieiortimes  of  the 
Fatriaroh  to  lus  own  fualt, 

Those  who  try  experiments  with  bees  will  often,  doubt- 
kss,  experience  lamentable  failnies;  bat  it  is  scarcely  £ur 
to  attribute  the  complete  and  sudden  break-down  of  our 
master  in  bee-oraft  to  general  mismanagement  on  his  part. 

J  know  that  I  have  heretofore  whilst  experimentalising 
had  many  losses  of  yaluable  stocks,  but  I  have  at  the  same 
time,  or  during  the  same  period,  lost  many  a  hive  for  whose 
decease  I  could  attribute  no  satasfaotory  cause. 
•  One  good  will  arise  to  bee-masters  from  this  loss  to  our 
lespected  friend,  in  that  their  eyes  will  now  be  opened  to  a 
foet  to  which  many  of  them  were  formerly  bHnd.  I  alluded 
in  my  last  (page  100)  to  a  hive  which  I  thought  would  do 
no  more  good,  and  which  I  doomed  to  the  "  ftiming-pot." 
This  hive  I  have  since  taken,  and  I  found  "foul  brood" 
therein  and  no  mistake.  Had  I  not  read  the  account  of  such 
a  disease  in  the  letter  of  the  "  Devonshibs  Beb-kbxper,*'  I 
should  certainly  have  given  some  of  the  honey,  and,  x>erhAps, 
comb,  to  others  of  my  hives,  and  my  loss  next  year  might 
have  been  as  great  as  his ;  as  it  is,  I  thank  him  for  the 
opening  of  my  eyes,  and  wherever  I  suspect  the  disease  to 
lurk  for  the  ftiture,  there  fire  and  brimstone  shall  do  their 
purifying  work  at  once.  I  had  observed  throughout  the 
summer  that  the  hive  in  question  gave  forth  a  most  un- 
savoury odour,  and  for  the  future  this  will  be  a  hint  not  to 
be  disregarded,  and  the  suspected  hive  shall  always  be  re- 
moved out  of  ^e  way  of  infocting  others. 

With  reference  to  the  fuming  of  bees  with  fungos,  may  I 
add  that  I  have  tried  it  for  years  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
strong  doses  and  slight,  and  that  I  never  could  perceive 
that  it  injured  those  operated  upon?  A  few  at  times  have 
been  killed,  particularly  when  two  or  more  S¥ranns  have 
been  joined,  or  when  liurge  portions  of  the  comb  containing 
brood  and  honey  have  ^en  removed  fh>m  the  stock ;  but 
this  loss  I  liave  of  late  attributed,  not  to  the  effects  of  the 
fhmigationv  but  to  weapons  of  certain  of  the  bees  them- 
selves, which  certainly  kiU  off  their  brothers  whenever  they 
wish  for  their  removal,  or  think  there  ia  no  more  work  for 
them  to  do.  If  I  take  off  a  super  or  middle-box,  I  do  not 
now,  as  formerly,  return  the  inmates,  for  if  I  do  I  invariably 
find  slaughter  to  succeed.  K,  however,  I  "cruelly"  slay 
them  myself,  I  cannot  discover  that  the  remaining  bees  give 
any  symptoms  of  a  knowledge  of  the  loss  of  the  good  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived. 

I  should  bo  obliged  by  the  Devonshire  or  Lanarkshire  Bee- 
keeper giving  me  a  reason  for  the  supposed  kmg^evity  of  a 
queen  boe.  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  she  does  not  see 
two  winters,  or,  if  she  does,  that  the  hive  in  which  she  is 
regnant  will  not  be  prosperous,  and  will  shortly  be  destitute 
of  subjects. — The  Hampshire  Beb-keepsb. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  INFEEIOE 

ANIMALS. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  an  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, and  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  it  every 
publicity  : — "  It  is  a  common  observation  that  cases  of 
brutality  to  horses,  asses,  and  other  large  quadrupeds,  are 
much  less  frequently  witnessed  now  than  they  were  some 
time  ago.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  general  increase  of 
hmnanity,  and  to  these  animals  l^ing  now  under  the  proteo> 
tion  of  the  law. 

"  An  English  gentleman  would  not  himself  give  a  moment's 
unnecessary  pain  to  any  living  creature,  snd  would  instinct- 
ively exert  huns^  to  put  an  end  to  any  suffering  before  his 
iyes:  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  every  game-preserver  in  this 
country  sanctions  a  system  which  consigns  thousands  of 
uiimals  to  acute  agony,  probably  of  eight  or  ten  hours 
vcuration,  before  it  is  ended  by  death.  I  allude  to  the  setting 
of  steel  traps  for  catching  vermin. 

"  The  iron  teeth  shut  together  withao  strong  a  spring  that 
■v  penoU  which  I  inserted  m^  cracked  and  deeply  indented 


not  ta  allow  of  the  escape  of  a  small  animal,  snchaa  astiMt 
or  a  magpie ;  and  therefore  when  a  cat  or  a  rabbit  is  caught^ 
the  limb  is  cut  to  the  bone  and  crushed.  A  humane  game- 
keeper said  to  me,  "  I  know  what  they  must  feel,  as  I  luo^e 
had  my  finger  caught.*'  The  smaller  animals  are  oftencao 
fortunate  as  to  be  killed  at  once.  .  If  we  attempt  to  zealiae 
the  sufferings  of  a  cat  or  other  animal  when  caught,  we 
must  fancy  what  it  would  l:>e  to  have  a  limb  crushed  dcaiDg 
a  whole  long  night  between  the  iron  teeth  of  a  trap»  aad 
with  the  agony  increased  by  constant  attempts  to  escape. 
Few  men  could  endure  to  watch  for  five  minutes  an  a-wiwrni 
struggling  in  a  trap  with  a  crushed  and  torn  limb,  yet  on  all 
the  well-preserved  estates  throughout  the  kingdom,  animals 
thus  linger  every  night;  and  where  gamekeepers  are  not 
humane,  or  have  grown  callous  to  tho  suffering  constantly 
passing  under  theii'  eyes,  they  have  been  known  by  an  eye- 
witness to  leave  the  traps  unvisited  for  twenty-four  or  even 
thirty-six  hours.  Such  neglect  as  this  is,  no  doubt,  rare; 
but  traps  are  often  forgotten,  and  there  are  few  gamekeepers 
who  will  leave  their  beds  on  a  cokL  winter's  morning  one 
hoTir  earlier  to  put  an  end  to  the  pain  of  an  animal  whidi  is 
safely  in  their  power. 

'*  I  subjoin  the  accoimt  of  the  appearance  of  a  rabbit 
caught  in  a  trap  given  by  a  gentleman  who,  'last  snmmer, 
witnessed  the  painfuh  sight  many  times : — '  I  know  of  no 
sight  more  sorrowful  than  that  of  these  unoffending  animals 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  torture-grip  of  these  traps.  They 
sit  drawn  up  into  a  little  heap  as  if  collecting  all  their  force 
of  endurance  to  support  the  agony ;  some  sit  in  a  half-toipid 
state  induced  by  intense  suffering.  Most  young  ones  are 
found  dead  after  some  hours  of  it»  but  others  as  you  approach 
start  up,  struggle  violently  to  escape,  and  sluiek  pitiably 
from  terror  and  the  pangs  occasioned  by  their  struggles.'' 
We  naturally  feel  more  compassion  for  a  tindd  and  haimlsBB 
animal,  such  as  a  rabbit,  than  for  vermin*  b«t  the  aotoal 
agony  must  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  It  is  soaioelj  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  suffering  thus  endured  firom  mar,  from 
acute  pain,  maddened  by  thirst,  and  by  vahi  attempts  to 
escape. 

"Bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting  have  li^^tly  been  put 
down  by  law.  I  hope  it  may  never  be  said  that  the  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  will  not  make  laws  to  protect 
annuals  if  such  laws  should  in  any  way  inteifSere  with,  their 
own  sports. 

"  Some  who  reflect  upon  this  subject  for  the  first  time  will 
wonder  how  such  cruelty  can  have  been  pennitted  to  con- 
tinue in  these  days  of  civilisation;  and  no  doubt,  if  men  of 
education  saw  with  their  own  eyes  what  takes  place. under 
their  sanction,  the  system  would  have  been  put  an  end  to 
long  ago. 

"  We  shall  be  told  that  setting  steel  traps  is  the  only  way 
to  preserve  game ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  "RngHshmen, 
when  their  attention  is  once  drawn  to  the  oase,wiB  let' even 
this  motive  weigh  against  so  fearful  an  amount  of  cmeihT'." 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Poultry  Book  (7!  D.  8.)  — Perfaftps  **  Dixon's  OniamaitSl  and  Doneftic 
Poultry,'*  will  answer  juur  reqnirementa. 

Low  OF  Plumage  {21.  C'.).— Shabby  plaraas*  ud  coaipsrstfve  BSksdMH 
arc  natural  to  fowU  at  this  tioie  of  year.  The  feathera  we  worn  out.  The 
smart  winter  clothing  of  laet  October  and  Norember  baa  heeooie  aesdy. 
Nature  being  buaj  preparing  the  new  anit  haa  nothiag  to  aj^re  tor  the  oM. 
It  is  become  shabby  and  brittle.  Aa  they  are  in  a  coateei  apaee,  eepwaH 
the  cock  from  the  henM.  Feed  well,  but  on  co<dinK  food,  and  it  you  wUl 
haTc  patience  you  will  find  the  plumage  of  your  Mrda  renewed  to  your 
satisfaction. 

CocHm-CiiiMA  CiiiCK£:f8  {A  I'ounf  Btffinnfr).—YfhB,%  aort  of  nlaes  do 
Tour  chickens  roobt  in  ?  If  it  la  at  all  damp  that  will  account  for  their 
beins  weak  on  their  Ugs.  The  mere  fact  of  chickens  having  to  get  np  four 
(•teps  into  the  garden  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  run  eoold  aerer  affect 
them  in  this  wity.    The  Devisee  Poultry  Show  waa  held*  ea  the  10th  and 


llth  of  February  last.    AVe  do  not  know  if  the  time  la  aettled  when  the 
next  U  to  take  place.    The  Secretaries  are  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  MulUaga. 

Pbesertinq  £oc8  (A  Constant  Suhicriberyj^ff9  have  known 
good  from  May  to  Christmas  by  dipping  them  in  metted  fit 
them  in  a  dry  cold  place. 

Rabbits  (/rf^m).— Tour  Rabbits  haye  what  Is  called  ear-gun,  sad  It  la 
caused  by  being  kept  in  a  damp  and  doee  place  where  Cher*  b  nM  a  Itse 
circulation  of  ulr.  A«  eoon  aa  yon  diaoover  it  pmenre  from  a  dumiaft  a 
little  lead  oin  uient,  with  which  dresa  the  inside  of  the  car  aa  low  d*wn  aa 
you  can  reach  with  a  feather.  Examine  them  erery  day  and  clean  off  with 
a  piece  of  blant  aiica  all  aoab  and  eeeretSon  ae  It  Leeemee  looacaci,  aad  by 
earetul  attention  yuu  will  aoon  orercome  tha  diaeeaa. 

UiticoxB-Bivxa  {An  Itle  o/Axholmt  Bet'  toyrr).~Tlia dirtanoa  btiinaM 
the  two  glasa  anrfaces  In  my  unlcomb-hlve  ia_an  ladi  and  two4Urdib  ** 
reeomflaaaded  by  Dr.  Bc-ran.— A  Dctohbiixm 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


inuhWeek. 


BEPTEMBER  1-7,  1863. 
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Partridge  shooting  begins. 
Chamomile  flowern. 
St.  Barnaby'B  Thistle  flowers. 
Field  Marigold  flowers. 
Angelic*  flowers. 

14   SVNUAT  AFTKR  T&I>  ITT. 

A.  Hcnfrty  died,  1859.  ■  BoL 


ATerage  Temperature 
near  Londoa. 


Eain  in 

last 
36  yeara 


Day. 

70.5 
70.6 
70.4 
70.8 
70.0 
70.0 
C9.5 


Night. 
47.8 
47.6 
47.9 
46.8 
47.6 
45.8 
47.6 


Mean. 

59.1 
59.2 
58.6 
588 
579 
S8.5 


Days. 
18 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
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MooA'a 
Age. 


Ck>ek 

after 
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18 
19 
90 
21 
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23 
24 


m.  s. 
0af2 
0    21 


0 
0 
1 
1 
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40 
69 
19 
39 
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Dajef 
Tear. 


244 
24ff 
246 
217 
248 
249 
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FrtMn  obsenratif  ns  Uken  near  London  during  the  lafet  thirty-six  yeara,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  70.2®,  and  ito  night 
temperaturu47.2''.  The  greatest  boat  %sa  85^  on  the  Ist,  1848;  and  the  lowest  cold,  28",  on  the  7th,  1855.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain 
waa  1.50  inch. 


CAN  THE  PEEIOD  OF  FULL  BLOOM  BE 
LENGTHE>^EI)  IN    OUK  FLO  WEE  GARDENS? 

T>^  HE  transitory  nature  of  the 
display  produced  by  tho  pre- 
sent style  of  flower-gardening 
is  not  unfrequcntly  one  of 
the  most  powerful  arguments 
which  are  urged  against  it. 
It  is  not  proposed  in  the  remarks 
that  shall  here  be  offered  to  re- 
fute the  charge :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  frankly  admitted  that  tne 
stirring  appeal  to  our  sense  of 
that  wnich  is  beautiful,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  pleasing  combma- 
nations  of  the  gay  host  of  flowers 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  part 
of  our  flower  gardens,  is  even 
much  shorter  than  is  to  be  de> 
sired.  A  frosty  morning  or  a 
ruthless  blast  towards  the  end  of 
September  disturbs  our  equani- 
mity to  no  small  extent ;  and  the 
chances  of  such  occurrences  are 
often  discussed  with  a  foreboding  bordering  on  the  me- 
lancholy. And  who  is  there  that  cannot  sympathise  with 
the  spirit  that  heaves  a  sigh  of  regret  at  the  prospect  of 
so  much  grace  and  beauty  becoming  a  decaying  putri- 
fving  mass  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  ?  ,  We  did  by 
cnance  meet  a  few  days  ago  with  a  heart  so  benumbed 
to  the  influence  of  flowers,  that  it  was  frankly  avowed 
that  flowers  of  any  kind  or  to  any  extent  had  no  charm 
for  him.    We  earnestly  pitied  so  singular  a  subject. 

More  particularly  is  the  shortness  of  the  eflect  pro- 
duced to  be  regrettod  on  account  of  the  months  of  fore- 
thought and  hard  labour  which  its  production  calls  into 
play  and  necessitates.  One  could  almost  wish  that  a 
writer  in  **  Once  A  Week,*'  who  has  imbibed  very  senti- 
mental ideas  about  the  ease,  and  interminable  and  un- 
disturbed pleasures  and  abundant  remuneration,  that  are 
attached  to  a  head  gardener's  situation,  could  be  placed 
in  the  shoes  of  many  a  gardener  who  has  one  of  our  large 
flower  gardens  to  manage  now-a-days.  Leaving  all  other 
departments  out  of  the  question,  ho  would  And  out  be- 
fore very  long  that  in  this  one  department  alone  there 
is  enough  to  make  a  head  gardeaer's  office  not  one  of 
"  unalloyed  plea.sure,"  and  that  there  is  something  more 
both  behina  the  scenes  and  on  the  boards  too  than 
**  going  about  giving  orders,"  and  that,  worst  of  all,  it 
is  not  remunerated  with  splendid  sums  ranging  from 
£S00  to  £10(K)  a-year  with  other  ct-ceteras.  He  would 
also,  perhaps,  make  the  important  discovery  that  tospend 
ao  much  of  his  time  in  artificially  heated  and  confined 
mir,  and  to  \ihvc  a  soij  gorged  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and  surrounded  with  high  walls  and  woods,  was 
j»ot  the  "most  healthy"  position  in  the  world  either. 
"When  a  man  writes  about  a  thing  that  he  docs  not  know 
Aofot,  such,  generally,  are  his  lucubrations. 

Ho.  127.— Vol.  V.,  Naw  Saaiis. 


It  is,  however,  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  such  a  dis- 

Elay  as  is  now  produced  in  our  flower  gardens  has  never 
cen  equalled  by  aily  system  of  arrangement  that  has 
preceded  the  present.  The  materials  are  more  brilliant, 
and  the  principle  of  arrangement  more  imposing,  than 
anything  that  has  ])reviously  existed  ;  and  the  objections 
are  raised,  not  against  the  beauty  and  effect  produced,  but 
on  account  of  the  evanescent  character  of  the  bloom. 
What  is  wanted  is  cither  to  be  able  to  prolong  the  season 
of  blooming  in  autumn  or  secure  it  earlier  in  summer. 
Our  climate  renders  the  former  impossible  unless  by  a 
covering  of  glass.  The  latter,  tlien,  is  what  our  hopes 
must  rest  upon  in  a  popular  point  of  view.  If  this  be 
the  case,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to 
inquire  whether  it  be  possible,  by  any.  principle  of  ma- 
nagement and  arrangement,  to  have  our  flower-beds  gay 
with  flowers  early  in  June  that  shall  also  last  till  froat 
puts  an  end  to  it  in  autumn.  It  is  considered  that  this 
is  attainable,  and  that,  too,  without  adding  much  if  any- 
thing to  the  labour  or  expense  at  present  incurred  in 
this  department  of  our  gardens.  In  most  establishments 
the  means  and  the  end  are  sadly  out  of  proportion  in  the 
flower  garden  as  compared  with  other  departments.  If 
a  gardener  is  expected  to  have  crops  of  fruit  he  invariably 
expects  to  be  supplied  with  proper  means ;  but  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  rearing  of  thousands  of 
plants  for  the  flower  garden  by  any  makeshift  his  brains 
can  devise,  and  at  planting-out  time  the  plants  are  more  an 
apology  for  plants  than  anything  else.  That  by  different 
management  flower-garden  plants  could  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  display  of  flowers  at  least  a  month  earlier 
is  a  point  on  which  I  have  no  doubt  wliat-ever. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Geraniimi  brigade  of  the 
great  army  of  flower-garden  plants,  and  see  the  great 
difference  as  to  earliness  of  blooming  tliat  can  be  secured 
by  different  management  to  that  makeshift  system  which 
is  forced  u]>on  gardeners  in  so  many  instances  at  present. 
In  some  instances  they  have  forced  it  upon  themselves 
by  an  ardent  desire  to  cope  with  more  favoured  neigh- 
bours, and  from  a  mere  love  of  the  eflect  produced  even 
for  a  short  time.  How  often  are  Gcnftiiums  potted-off" 
in  spring  when  vineries  and  peach-houses  are  startod, 
and  from  the  high  temperature  of  70°  and  the  shade 
of  the  Vines,  are  of  necessity  removed  to  sheltered 
shady  corners  imder  mats,  wooden  shutters,  and  even  to 
trenches  cut  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
Here  they  are  hardened-off'  with  a  vengeance,  and  with 
an  amount  of  anxiety  and  labour  which  the  writer  in 
'*  Once  A  Week  "  never  dreamed  of.  All  these  method .i 
I  have  myself  adopted,  and  have  besides  shaken  the  plants 
out  of  cutting-pots  and  boxes,  and  planted  them  in  the 
beds  to  be  exposed  to  the  drj^ing  breezes  and  hot  suns 
of  early  summer,  by  which  the  green  sappy  leaves  arc 
turned  brown  in  a  day,  and  for  tlie  first  month  they  get 
"  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less."  As  to  bloom- 
buds  or  blooms  there  are  none  at  planting  time  worth 
the  name,  and  what  few  there  may  oe  (more  by  chance 
than  good  gardening),  arc  soon  done  for ;  the  tender  foot- 
stalks are blackenedaud  share  the  same  fate  as  the  foliage 

No.  779.— Voi.XXX.,  Old  SebicS; 
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To  produce  early  bloom  and  rapid  growth,  it  ia  not  so 
much  a  large  as  a  properly  prepared  plant  that  is  required. 
If  both  can  be  had  of  course  so  much  the  better,  but  the 
preparation  is  of  most  importance. 

H  instead  of  this  mode  of  treatment  the  plants  are 
potted  into  three  and  four-inch  pots  in  February,  and  sub- 
jected to  just  sufficient  heat  to  start  them,  and  tiien  placed 
in  houses  or  pits  under  clear  sheet  glass,  and  exposed  on  all 
&Yourable  occasions  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  all  the 
sunshine  that  can  be  had  in  a  south  exposure,  how  different 
is  the  result !  We  have  short,  stubby  plants  clothed  with 
thick  hardy  foliage,  and  bristling  with  bloom,  that  make 
comparatively  gay  beds  the  day  they  are  planted.  This  is 
no  mere  theory,  but  a  fiax^t,  which,  no  doubt,  can  be  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  many  cases.  One  particular  instance 
of  the  great  difference  produced  on  the  side  of  rapid  growth 
and  early  flowering  came  within  my  own  experience  this 
season,  in  the  case  of  a  border  wherein  some  seven  hundred 
plants  of  variegated  Geranium  B^ou  form  part  of  the  com- 
bination. It  was  desired  that  two  of  the  lines  should  be 
planted  with  the  largest  plants  of  this  Geranium  that  could 
be  selected,  and  they  were  found  in  a  house  with  an  east 
exposure  where  they  only  had  the  sun  for  a  short  period  of 
the  day.  In  other  respects  they  were  here  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  another  lot  of  the  same  plant,  which  had  a 
place  in  another  house  with  an  aspect  due  south,  which, 
consequently,  had  all  the  sunshine  that  it  was  possible  t>o 
e^joy.  The  plants  from  the  east  aspect  were  fine  hand- 
some plants,  larger  in  all  respects  than  those  ii^  the  other 
house,  and  they  had  always  been  so,  and  were  accord- 
ingly planted  in  the  two  back  rows.  The  short,  stiff,  rust- 
ling plants  from  the  influence  of  the  full  sun  filled  up  the 
rest  of  the  bed.  Most  of  them  were  much  less  than  the  other 
set ;  but  the  result  has  been,  that  the  small  plants  out- 
distanced the  others  in  a  very  short  time,  and  closed  up, 
and  were  in  frdl  fiower  a  month  before  the  others. 

Now,  the  big  plants  were  by  no  means  tender  when 
planted,  and  they  lost  no  leaves,  and  apparently  received  no 
check,  but  they  made  neither  wood  nor  flowers  half  so  quickly 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  as  the  others.  Besides  this,  I 
might  notice  as  corroborative  of  the  above,  the  case  of  a 
large  number — between  eight  and  nine  thousand — of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  ZonaJe  and  plain-leaved  Geraniums, 
which  were  potted-off  in  February,  and  placed  in  one  large 
house,  where  they  had  no  fire  heat  whatever.  They  stood 
not  fiajr  from  the  glass,  and  were  constantly  exposed  to  all 
the  sun  and  air  which  an  efficiently  ventilated  and  clear  sheet- 
glass  house  could  afford.  When  planting  time  came  they 
were  compact,  sturdy  plants,  bristUnff  with  expanded  and 
unexpanded  blooms,  and  made  gay  beds  the  day  they  were 
planted.  And  I  speak  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  it 
is  stated  that  they  were  in  their  prime  at  least  three  weeks 
earlier  than  ever  I  could  have  them  when  put  into  vineries, 
and  afterwards  hardened-off  on  the  makeshift  system  in 
sheltered  comers  under  mats,  shutters,  &c  The  labour 
and  anxiety  incurred  were  also  wonderfiilly  decreased,  as 
compared  with  any  temporary  means  which  ever  I  could  hit 
upon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  in  the  case  of 
one  of  our  most  prominent  sections  of  plants,  and  in  others, 
too,  the  bloomiiag  season  is  much  longer  when  they  are 
grown  as  related  above. 

It  is  also  considered  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  as 
a  means  to  this  end,  to  select  in  autumn  good,  large,  stiff 
cuttings  instead  of  the  mere  points  of  the  shoots,  and  to 
strike  them  early.  Before  the  middle  of  September  the  last 
cutting  should  be  put  in.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  cutting  that  is  struck  out-doors  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  as  compared  to  a  later  cutting 
under  glass. 

In  the  case  of  Verbenas  again,  several  weeks  could  be 
rained  by  making  a  selection  of  the  varieties  found  to 
flower  the  earliest.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  difference  of 
several  weeks  in  favour  of  some  of  the  varieties.  Generally 
ipeaking,  the  stiff  compact-gro¥dng  sorts,  such  as  Charl- 
voodii  among  the  darks,  and  Victoria  Scott  among  the 
scarlets  and  crimsons,  are  much  earlier  bloomers  than  the 
str  ongrambling  sorts.     White  beds  could  be  much  earlier 

n  fine   condition    by  using   the  Cerastiums  in  place  of 
i^hite  Verbenas,  which  are  generally  late,  and  when  in 


white.  In  autumn,  too,  the  white  Verbenas  give  way,  while 
the  white-foliaged  plants  are  in  their  glory.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  Arabis  (particularly  A.  lucida  varie- 
gata),  which  are  really  beautiful  for  edg^gs ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  standing  the  winter,  and  being  fine  when 
many  other  things  are  only  being  planted,  are  deserving  of 
more  extensive  cultivation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  years,  and  by  judi- 
ciously agitating  the  subject,  that  the  season  of  the  fiower 
garden  mH  be  greatly  lengthened,  independently  entirely  of 
the  things  now  used  in  m^y  places  for  spring  decora^on. 
And,  oh !  that  we  could  hope  for  the  time  when  in  our  g^iant 
establishments  we  shall  see  an  acre  or  two  covered  with 
glass,  if  it  were  for  nothing  else  than  to  bring  out  the  real 
splendours  of  the  fine  varieties  of  Geraniums  which  we  now 
possess.  Very  little  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  effects 
which  could  be  produced  under  glass  with  the  great  Nose- 
gay and  Globe  varieties  of  Geraniums.  A  glass-covered 
garden  for  these  alone  would  be  an  era  in  pleasure-garden- 
ing that  would  astonish  us,  if  any  judgment  is  to  be  formed 
from  the  effect  which  they  produce  in  a  small  way  long  weeks 
after  they  are  cut  down  with  frost  out-doors.  In  this 
direction  an  extension  of  the  blooming  season  on  a  large 
scale  can  scarcely  be  looked  for ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  desirable  that  early  blooming  in  the  system  now  so 
much  adopted  should  be  aimed  at,  as  well  as  the  selection  of 
those  varieties  which  have  their  fall  effect  early  in  the  season, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  maintain  it  to  the  last.  More 
particularly  is  this  to  be  desired  when  such  plants  have 
iniudiciously  been  made  the  chief  or  only  features  of  the 
parterre.  The  sooner  the  masses  of  our  tender  fiowers  which 
vanish  with  the  first  frost  cease  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
our  fiower  gardens,  the  better  in  many  respects ;  and  if  any- 
thing is  wanted  more  than  another,  it  is  the  genius  which  will 
so  blend  and  intermingle  them  with  beautiftQ  varieties  of 
evergreen  trees  and  slmibs  that  they  will  prove  important 
featmres  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  yet  not  be  much  missed 
when  not  there  in  winter.  There  is  always  a  foreboding 
of  dreariness  which  comes  over  the  mind  when  looking  at 
a  mass  of  fiower-beds  in  a  sunk  panel,  or  on  a  teixace,  where 
there  is  nothing  left  when  they  are  gone  but  bare  beds  of 
earth,  or  even  broken  bridks  or  bottles.  They  should  be  so 
placed  and  blended  with  something  of  a  more  permanent 
character,  that  their  removal  would  be  no  more  missed  than 
the  bracelets  and  jewels  which  ornament  the  naturally 
elegant  and  beautifrd  person  when  they  are  laid  aside. 

D.  Thokson. 


THE    AGRICULTUEAL   HALL    FLOWEE    AND 

FEUIT  SHOW. 

The  Agriculturfd  Hall,  Islington,  though  only  completed 
last  year,  is  familiar  to  the  public  as  the  place  where  the 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  is  held.  There  are  few  persons 
interested  in  rural  affairs  who  do  not  make  a  point  of  being 
present  at  least  once  in  two  or  three  years  at  these  great 
annual  gatherings,  where  the  townsman  and  the  country- 
man meet  each  other  to  the  amusement,  instruction,  and^ 
profit  of  both. 

The  Show  had  outgrown  the  old  inconvenient  building  at 
Baker  Street,  and,  to  meet  its  requirements,  a  new  structure 
was  erected  in  the  Liverpool  Eoad,  enclosing  a  space  of 
384  feet  by  217  feet,  and  surrounded  by  galleries  36  feet 
wide,  affording  in  all  an  area  for  exhibition  purposes  of 
nearly  3  acres.  The  roof  has  a  span  of  125  feet,  and  a  height 
of  75  feet,  and  being  of  glass  affords  an  abundance  of  light. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  building  is  well  adapted  for  a 
horticultural  exhibition  on  a  grand. scale ;  and  as  this  was  a 
want  in  that  wide  and  populous  district,  the  north  of  London^ 
it  was  determined  to  hold  one.  This  determination,  however, 
was  arrived  at  too  late  in  the  season ;  the  last  of  the  summer 
shows  was  over,  and  exhibitors,  expecting  nothing  more,  took 
their  measures  accordingly.  Had  a  list  of  the  prizes  offered 
been  issued  in  sufficient  time,  doubtless  a  greater  competi- 
tion would  have  resulted;  added  to  which  .the  Exhibitioii 
was  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  Weather,  for  the  fiowers  of 
many  of  the  intending  exhibitors  were  irretrievably  damaged 
by  the  thunderstorm  which  visited  the  southern  part  of 
England  on  the  Tuesday  preceding.  There  were  also  some 
1  faiilts  in  the  schedule  of  prizes  oti'ered,  which  ondoabtedlly 
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tanded  to  keep  away  ezhibitoiB.  Thera  was  aJao  the  still 
fiMter  drawback  that  tbe  Show  waa  a  now  one,  that  it  was 
BcA  laAdsntlf  known ;  and  what  probably  acted  still  mtao 
to  iti  diaadvantaf^,  it  whs  to  last  three  dkya — a  period  too 
l^B  fiiT  gaideners  to  expose  their  moet  valuable  plants  to  the 
ns&Tonrable  inflaencea  of  a  pablie  exhibition.  It  was,  then, 
IBofaably,  to  all.thoee  causes  combined,  as  well  as  to  the  size 
of  the  bmldin?  itself,  that  the  tables  were  aomewbat  scantily 
1  that  chiefly  with  fine-foliated  plants  and 
a*  flowers,  of  which  la«t,  it  need  hardly  be  obaerred,  an 
use  number  will  fill  a  small  spaoe.  However,  the  £i- 
hibitioa  was  but  a  first  attempt,  and  any  want  of  succeaa  in 
a  horiacultnral  point  of  view  waa  amply  compensated  by 
tha  poultry  department,  of  which  a  separate  report  will  he 
given  in  another  column.  The  weather,  too,  on  the  first  day 
was  Tei7  nnfavoarable,  close  heavy  rain  continuing  to  fall 
wiUi  but  brief  intermiaaion  throughout  the  time  tjio  Show 
was  open,  and  thia,  doubtless,  was  the  cause  of  a  ecanly  at- 
tendance of  visitors. 

Srova  AND  Qbebkhodse  PiAim. — The  show  of  these 
waa  very  inoonaiderabla,  only  three  competltora  coming  for- 
ward— namely,  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Sjdenhain  Park ;  Messrs.  A. 
Henderson  k  Co. ;  and  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  B.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  Eighgate,  who  stood  in  the  prize  list  in  the  order  in 
wbicji  they  are  here  named.  Mr.  Bhodes  had  Vinca  alba, 
Allamanda  cathartica,  Crowea  ealigna,  and  three  Heaths. 
Tinea  ocellata  in  good  bloom,  Allamanda  cathartica,  a  large 
pot  of  T.iliiim  lancifolinm  mbrum,  Iiora  coccineo,  Brag- 
mansia  Candida,  Bilbergia  aplendida,  Hedychium  Qard- 
neriannm,  and  Pancratiom  maritimum  were  among  the 
othei  plants  shown. 

Fnra-FouAOBD  Plants.  —  These  together  with  eiotic 
Fema  constituted  the  principal  portion  of  the  plant  exhi- 
bition, and  among  them  were  some  excellent  apecimens. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  took  two  first  prizes.  Among 
the  plants  which  he  exhibited  were  a  large  Calocasia  Lawii. 
Dickaonia  aaitarctica,  Gleichenia  speiuncic,  Livingstooia 
borbonica,  and  Dion  edule ;  and  in  another  collection  Cibo- 
tium  prlncepa,  the  glaucous-leaved  Encephalartoa  Lehmanni, 
and  Dracsna  indivisa  were  noticeable.  Messrs.  A.  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  were  second  both  in  twenties  and  twelves,  having 
among  othera  a  fresh  healthy-looking  plant  of  Cycas  revoluta, 
a  large  Dractena  ferrea,  Dracaena  canntefoUa,  and  Alocasia 
metaUica.  Mr.  Young,  of  Higbgate,  who  was  third,  bad 
Sanseriera  javanica,  and  three  good  Caladiums.  Other  col- 
lections &om  the  same  exhibitor  contained  some  large  speo- 
men  Caladiums,  Pandaans  elegantissimua,  and  Sphcero- 
stenuna  marmoratum.  Large  phmta  of  Encepbolartos  cafier 
and  lati&ona,   and   Cycas  revoluta,   alao   came    &om  Mr. 


Hessre.  Henderson.  That  of  the  Former  contained  two  very 
large  specimens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Aga^ve  fliifera,  An- 
tlinrium  acanle,  a  good  Sowering  plant  of  Allamanda 
Schotti,  and  Achimenes  Mauve  Queen ;  and  Messrs.  Hender- 
son had  a  small  plant  of  Alocasia  metallica,  the  young  leaves 
of  which  shone  with  a  beautiiiil  metallic  lustre ;  a  good 
apecimen  of  Cibotinm  Schiedoi,  Ciaaua  porphyrophyllus,  a 
ftoe  specimen  of  Jacaraudra  filicifolia  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited aeveral  times  during  the  summer,  an  Allamanda, 
some  Iioras,  and  Vincas. 

Exotic  Fbiims. — The  best  came  &om  Mr.  Williams,  who 

had  magnificent  examples  of  Cibotiom  Schiedei  andprincepa, 

Oleichenias  dichotoma,  flabellata,  apeluncm,  and  semivestita, 

tiie  latter  forming  a  beautiful  maaa ;  also,  good  plants  of 

Alsophila  radens  and   Todea  africana.      An  excellent  col- 

feetion  also  came  from  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Yonng,  and  Messrs. 

Henderson,  the  first  two  taking  the  aecond  and  third  prizes. 

Dahlias  were  abown  in  splendid  condition;  those  from 

Kr.  Turner,  which  took  the  niat  prize  in  the  Nurseryman's 

Class  of  48,  oould  not  have  been  aur^'asaed  for  aize,  form, 

and  effective  arrangement.    There  waa  not  an  indifferent 

lower  among  them.    They  consisted  of  Midnight,  General 

in  (very  fine).  Flower  of  the  Day,  Jjord 

I,  Hugh  Miller,  Chieftain,  Lord  Elcho, 

(yellow  tipped  vrith  bright  red),  Faa- 

I,  a  lilac-maave-tipped  aeedling,  Chair- 

,   Mrs.    Bosk,   C^;net,    Triompbe  de 

lartotte  Dorling  (white  tippeid  with 

odniflon,  very  fine),  Andrew  Dodds,  I/eopard,  Dinorah, 


Lilac  Qneen,  TJmpire,  Beauty  of  HflDerton,  Disraeli,  Modd, 

Pioneer,  Mra.  Henahaw,  Una,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Sidney  Herbert 
Golden  Drop,  Garibaldi,  Norfolk  Hero,  Bob  Ridley  (bright 
red),  Lady  Fopham,  Commander.  Perfection,  Marion,  JSie. 
Yyse,  Countess  of  Shelbume,  Charles  Waters,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Lord  Clyde,  Mrs.  Piggott,  and  Criterion,  tha 
last  a  magnificent  bloom  H  inches  across.  Mr.  Keynee,  of 
Salisbury,  was  second  in  the  same  class  with  excellent 
blooms,  bat  not  equal  in  size  to  Mr.  Turner's.  Among  tlia 
best  were  Lady  Douglas  Pennant,  Andrew  Dodds,  John 
Wyatt,  Charlotte  Dorlmg,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Russell. 
and  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Mr.  Cattell,  of  Westerham,  was 
third  with  some  excellent  blooms,  and  Mr.  Legge,  of  Ed- 
monton, had  an  extra  prize. 

In  the  Class  for  24  blooms  Mr.  Keynes  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Turner  second,  the  difierence  between  the  two  collections 
being  almost  inappreciable.  Baron  Taunton,  Lord  Derby, 
Beauty  of  Eilperton,  John  Wyatt,  Lilac  Queen,  CharI«B 
Tomer,  Hugh  Miller,  Willie  Auatin,  and  Lord  Buaaell,  wer« 
a  few  of  the  finest ;  and  in  Mr.  Turner's  stand.  Mauve 
Queen,  Criterion,  Bob  Ridley,  and  Charlotte  Dorling,  were 
very  fine..    Mr.  CatteU  was  third,  and  Mr.  Legge  had  an 

In  the  Amatenra'  Clasa  the  beat  twelve  came  from  Mr. 
Moffat,  gardener  to  Viscount  Uaynard,  Dunmow.  Th^ 
were  MmcI,  Joy,  Lord  Palmerston,  Andrew  Dodds,  Un^ire, 
Peri,  Colonel  Wyndham,  Village  Gem,  Chairman,  La^ 
Popham,  Lilac  Queen,  and  Mra.  Charlea  Waters,  all  of  whidl 
were  fine.  Mr.  Wakeman  was  second;  Mr.  Perry,  Castle 
Bromwich,  third. 

In  Fanciea  Mr.  Tnrner  was  flrat  in  the  Nnneiymen'a 
Claas.  Pan  line,  Nora  Creina,  Pluto,  Zebra,  Queen  Mab,  and 
Starlight  were  aome  of  the  most  striking ;  aid  Mr.  Keyneci 
was  second.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class  Mr.  Perry  was  firatj 
Mr.  Barnard,  gardener  to  Col.JGyre,  second. 

Several  new  kinds  were  shown  by  Mr.  Keynes,  as  Begu-  ■ 
larity,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Surety,  and  Anna  Keynes,  all  of 
which  hdve  received  certificates  from  the  Floral  Comniitt«e. 
Sam  Baxtlett,  Queen  of  Rosea,  and  Willie  Anstin  also  ap- 
peared very  desirable  sorts.  Dr.  Johnson,  a  large  light 
scarlet,  came  from  Mr.  Harris. 

Hollyhocks, — From  the  greatly  improved  character  of 
the  newer  varieties,  both  aa  regarda  colour  and  anbstance, 
thia  flower  cannot  fail  to  take  a  much  higher  position  at 
oar  autumn  shows  than  it  haa  hitherto  done ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  it  is  steadily  advancing  in  favour ; 
and  how  worthy  it  is  of  more  extended  cultivation  all  who 
have  seen  the  splendid  blooms  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Downie, 
Paul,  and  Chater  must  readily  acknowledge.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  Messrs.  Downie  had  the  flrst  prize  for  Pre- 
eminent, crimson  lake  ;  Golden  Fleece,  yellow  ;  Aurora  ; 
Mrs,  Chater.  rosy  carmine;  Joshua  Clarke,  bright  chenj; 
Counteaa  of  Craven;  Porter'a  Lord  Clifden;  The  Queen;  Mrs. 
F.  Mackenzie,  acarlet ;  Mrs.  Balfour,  crimson  shaded  with 
salmon;  Mrs,  B.  Coctrane,  rosy  crimaon;  and  Invincible, 
rosy  salmon.  Mr.  W.  Chater'a  hod  also  splendid  blooms, 
some  of  tbem  being  even  larger  than  Messrs.  Downie's,  but 
they  did  not  exhibit  so  great  a  variety  in  colour.  Among 
them,  in  addition  to  some  already  named,  were  incladed 
Priuceps.  Beauty  of  Milford,  Acme,  Ariadne,  Rosea  Pallida, 
Queen  Victoria,  Argus,  and  Paragon,  Mesara,  Paul  &  Son, 
who  had  the  third  prize,  and  Mr.  Small  of  Norwood,  who 
received  an  extra  prize,  had  also  remarkably  fine  blooms. 

Abtibs. — In  the  Quilled  kinds  a  stand  of  very  fine  blooms 
from  Mr.  C.  Ssndford,  gardener  to  T.  Thomasaot,  Esq.,  took 


kinds  Mr.  C.  Sandford  was  also  firat,  all  his  blooma  being 
large  and  exceedingly  good — some  measuring  3t  inches 
across.  Mr.  W.  Sandford.  Woodford  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Ward, 
were  second  and  third,  both  their  exhibitions  being  likewise 
excellent.  Messrs.  Cntbush  contributed  in  addition  some 
well-grown  plants,  about  18  inches  high,  in  pots. 

Gladiolus, — A  box  containing  goo4  hlooms  of  Brendi- 
leyensis,  Madame  E,  Verdier  (very  fine),  Goliath,  Fani^ 
Souget.  and  Oairis,  came  from  Mr.  Cattell  and  received  a, 
first  prize.- 

Phloxeb. — Mr.  Turner  waa  first  for  these,  showing  some 
immense  trusaoa,  and  the  flowers  being  individually  large- 
OrpUe,  Oriana,  Mrs.  Standish,  Comte  de  Cbambord,  Julie 
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SousBel,  and  Madame  Vilmorin,  were  some  of  the  finest. 
Hx,  Cattell  was  awarded  the  second  prize. 

Miscellaneous. — Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  had  some  excellent  trusses  of  Verbenas,  for 
which  both  received  prizes ;  and  Messrs^  Paul  &  Son  eight 
fine  boxes  of  Hoses,  some  of  which,  as  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Catherine  Guillot,  G^n^ral  Jac- 
queminot, and  Madame  C.  Crapelet  were  very  fine. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  table  decorations,  and  the  highest 
Award  was  taken  by  Mrs.Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  with  March's 
stands  elegantly  filled  with  flowers  and  firuit.  The  two  out- 
side stands  had  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Pears  at 
the  base,  resting  on  fronds  of  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  and  in- 
terapersed  with  the  lively  green  of  Adiantum  cuneatum. 
Lycopodium  csesium  was  twined  gracefully  round  the  upright 
gjass  stem,  and  the  top  dish  had  Fuchsias  and  Capsicums 
depending  from  the  edge ;  whilst  the  central  portion  of  the 
dish  itself  was  filled  with  white  Eoses,  scarlet  Verbenas, 
white  Jasmine,  and  Heliotrope,  with  some  Adiantums  inter- 
spersed. The  centre  stand  had  flowers  at  the  base  and  fruit 
at  the  top;  the  former  consisting  of  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  and  Lisianthus ;  the  latter*  of  Black 
and  White  Grapes,  Apples  and  Plums,  surmounted  by  a 
Pine,  whilst  Lycopod  twined  up  the  column.  The  design 
Inlanced  well  from  all  points  of  a  view,  and  did  credit  to 
the  taste  of  the  lady  by  whom  it  was  executed;  and  she 
fbrther  contributed  some  bouquets,  one  which,  consisting 
wholly  of  white  flowers  and  Adisuitum,  was  extremely  modest 
and  graceful.  Mr.  Bobson,  of  Linton  Park,  also  eidiibited  a 
design  for  table  decoration,  for  which  he  received  the  second 
prize.  This  was  also  in  glass  stands :  the  central  one,  instead 
ai  having  an  upright  column,  had  a  stem  which  branched  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  base  into  two  semicircular  arms, 
which  reunited  beneath  the  dish  at  top;  and  within  the 
.circle  thus  formed  the  base  jJortionof  the  stem  was  con- 
tinned  upwards  a  short  distaiice  to  support  another  small 
dish.  In  this  a  white  Magnolia  was  placed,  a  Pine  Apple  at 
top,  and  Bose-buds,  Japan  Lilies,  golden  variegated  Gera- 
nium leaves  and  Ferns  at  the  base ;  whilst  the  two  end 
stands,  on  the  contrary,  had  fruit  at  the  base  and  flowers 
at  top. 

FRUIT. 

Prizes  being  offered  for  out-door  fruit  only,  the  "  king  of 
fruits,"  Melons,  and  the  splendid  examples  of  Black  Ham- 
Imrgh  and  other  Grapes,  which  we  look  for  at  a  horticultural 
exhibition,  were  excluded,  and  their  absence  spoilt  the  effect 
of  the  display,  more  especially  as  it  was  too  early  in  the 
season  to  expect  much  in  the  way  of  out-door  fruit. 

Mr.  Morris,  gardener  to  A.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Sou^gate, 
had  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  Peaches,  "Wash- 
ington, Victoria,  and  Green  Gage  Plums.  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  second,  for  Kerry  Pippin,  Jargonelle  Pears,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Green  Gage  Plums,  and  Sweetwater  Grapes. 
Ht,  Turner  also  received  a  piize  for  a  collection  consisting 
of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  a  Melon,  White  and  Black 
Grapes,  and  a  Pine. 

Peaches.— Mr.  Turner  had  Walburton  Admirable,  Belle- 
garde,  Noblesse,  and  Padle/s  Royal,  for  which  he  received 
a  first  prize  ;  and  he  had  a  similar  award  for  a  dish  of  Wal- 
Imrton  Admirable. 

Nbctabines. — Mr.  Eutland,  Gamstone  Castle,  was  first  in 
four  dishes,  with  Elruge,  Roman,  Due  du  Telliers,  and  Brug- 
non.  Mr.  Turner  was  second;  and  in  the  Class  for  single 
dishes  he  had  first  prize  for  some  fine  fiiiit  of  the  Pitmaston 
Orange  very  highly  coloured.  Newington  from  Mr.  Heppar, 
Bulwich,  had  equal  first. 

Fias. — In  three  dishes  Mr.  Turner  had  first  prize  for  good 
dishes  of  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick,  and  White  Genoa ;  and 
Mr.  Moffat  was  first  in  single  dishes  with  Brown  Turkey. 

Cherries. —  Excellent  Morellos  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Turner,  Lane,  and  Earley,  to  all  of  whom  prizes  were  awajrded. 
^LUMS. —  In  four  dishes,  Messrs.  Lane  were  first  with 
tfagnum  Bonum,  Washin^on,  Goliath,  and  Green  Gage, 
lir.  Turner  second,  with  Washington  and  Jefferson  (fine), 
Victoria,  and  Goliath.  In  single  (Ushes  Mr.  Turner  was  first 
-ith  Green  Gage;  Mr.  Beasley,  Twyford  Abbey^  second, 
-ith  the  same  kind ;  Mr.  Newton,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Graham, 
'•laq.,  Enfield  Chase;  thW. 

Apples. — Ir    iosseri     dnds  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with 
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Mr.  Moffafsecond,  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin, 
and  Golden  Busset.  Some  good  disiies  were  also  exhibited 
hy  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Earley.  In  kitchen  kinds,  Mr. 
Wright,  Twickenham,  had  first  prize  for  Golden  Noble, 
HoUandbury,  and  Hawthomden  (fine).  Mr.  Lane,  St.Maiy'e 
Cray,  was  second. 

Pears. — Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  Williams*  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Jargonelle,  and  Fondante  d'Automne.  Messrs.  Lane 
second,  with  Beurr6  d*Amanlis,  Chamock,  and  Jargonelle. 
Mr.  Earley  was  third ;  and  Mr.  Newton  had  also  good  diri&es 
of  Windsor  and  Marie  Louise. 

MiscELLANEOirs. — Mossrs.  Lane  had  numerous  fruit  trees 
in  pots  loaded  with  fruit,  and  consisting  of  Figs,  Phuns, 
Cherries,  Apples,  and  Pears.  They  also  exhibited  dishes  of 
Apples,  excellent  White  and  Bed  Grape  Currants,  and  Plmns, 
of  which  the  Washington  was  very  fine.  Mr.  Turner  had  a 
beautifully-netted  Golden  Perfection  Melon. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the 
uniform  courtesy  which  Mr.  Douglas  brought  to  the  task  of 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  of  the  Show — a  task  all  the 
more  onerous  that  the  Show  was  a  new  one,  and  that,  there- 
fbre,  there  was  not  the  experience  of  previous  years  to  guide 
the  judgment.  The  experiment  of  holding  a  horticnmiral 
show  for  North  London  could  not  be  considered  a  success  a£ 
regarded  the  number  of  visitors  it  attracted;  but  if  re- 
peated at  another  period  of  the  year,  and  when  its  existence 
shall  be  better  known,  it  will,  probably,  be  attended  with 
greater  success. 


LOBELIA  KEEMESUSTA  AS  A  BEDDING  PLANT. 

This  charming  bedding  plant  has  hardly  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  We  have  few  bedding  plants  of  the 
same  colour,  and  none  that  are  less  spoiled  hy  rain. 

It  is  propagated  with  even  more  fiBunlii^  tluui  L.  speciosa, 
but  is  more  delicate  than  this  latter.  Plants  of  both  were 
pricked  out  early  in  April  in  a  sunk  bed,  and  covered  with 
boards  at  night,  and  L.  kermesina  suffered  much  more  than 
did  the  other  from  exposure,  &c. 

The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  as  early  as  possible,  as  it 
is  rather  late  in  coming  into  bloom,  and  in  |>lanting  out  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  stick  little  twiggy  branches 
about  3  inches  high  s2l  over  the  bed,  because  it  grows  in 
such  a  tight  little  clump  that  without  some  such  support  it 
is  apt  to  topple  over  when  there  is  a  high  wind. 

I  may  mention  the  planting  of  one  b^  in  which  I  have  it, 
as  most  people  who  have  seen  it  have  liked  it.  It  is  a  star 
of  eight  points.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  dump  of  tall  Lord 
Cottenham  Geranium ;  round  this  a  circle  of  Zddnda  Dahlia ; 
next  two  rows  of  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium,  which  reach 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  spikes  of  the  star.  Each  alternate 
f^ike  is  planted  with  L.  speciosa  and  L.  kermesina,  and  the 
apex  of  each  has  a  good  plant  of  Golden  Chain  Geranimn. 
The  effect  is  very  good. — Q.  Q. 


AERANGEMENT  OF  INTEBIOE  OP  A 
GREENHOUSE. 

I  HAVE  just  had  a  greenhouse  erected,  16  feet  by  12, 
span-roofed,  and  I  wish  to  have  a  railed  shelf  all  round  it, 
instead  of  the  old-fashioned  stages.  The  height  of  the  brick- 
work and  wall-plate  is  just  2  feet.  Is  not  this  too  low  to 
the  railed  shelf  P  What  height  would  you  advise  it  to  be 
made,  and  is  3  feet  sufficient  in  breadth  for  sudi  a  aised 
house  ?  I  suppose  the  breadth  and  height  are  according  to 
taste,  but  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  woold  tell 
me  what  height  you  think  would  show  the  flowers  to  moat 
advantage. — G.  F.  W. 

[If  you  had  given  us  the  height  of  your  house  in  tha 
centre,  we  should  have  been  better  able  to  advise  yon.  We 
must  presume  that  that  is  from  64  to  9  feet,  and  if  80>,  tlie 
roof  will  be  steep,  if  the  side  walls  are  only  2  feet.  So  &r  aa 
the  plants  are  concerned,  however,  that  will  make  little  dif- 
ference. If  there  is  3  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  wall- 
plate,  and  you  propose  to  have  a  shelf  tSi  round,  at  least  on 
the  sides,  that  would  give  you  mosre  room  for  atoraffe  beneatii 
the  shelf  than  in  the  case  of  a  two-foot  walL  We  axe  mat 
~->pin<  *:i»Q.<    V  "'-yh^p  '>n  eacl    dde  rest  on  that  walL    UL 
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that  oaBe»  we  would  have  the  shelf  8  inchee  or  so  below  the 
lef^el  of  Uie  wall-plate,  whidi  will  allow  plenty  of  light  for 
the  plants,  and  yet  screen  the  pots  iVom  the  direct  action  of 
the  Sim's  rays.  The  lower  yonr  shelf  the  better  will  you  see 
the  plants,  and  the  less  will  you  see  of  their  pots.  Did  you 
want  to  ma.ke  the  most  of  the  shelves,  and  have  only  a  path 
in.  the  middle,  you  might  make  each  of  them  4^  feet  wide, 
and  that  would  leave  you  3  feet  for  walk  in  the  centre.  Then 
over  that,  if  the  roof  was  high  enough — say  8  or  9  feet,  you 
might  either  have  a  shelf  or  baskets,  &c,  suspended.  The 
only  drawback  against  this  plan  would  be,  that  in  a  platform 
formed  either  of  wood,  or  a  border  of  brick  and  esixth,  and 
ashes  for  the  bed,  the  width  is  too  great  to  enable  you  to 
see  and  handle  all  the  plants  conveniently  from  the  passage. 
Still,  aa  a  mere  repository  for  growing  plants,  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  a  good  one. 

For  mere  show,  the  proposed  width  of  2^  to  3  feet  for 
your  shelves  would  answer  better,  and  the  height  of  these 
may  be  regulated  so  as  to  be  below  the  wall-plate  just  6  or 

8  inches,  and  then  you  would  require  to  keep  low  plants  in 
front.  In  fact,  were  your  house  only  6i  feet  or  so  at  the 
ridge,  you  would  need  no  shelves  at  all.  The  pots  might  all 
be  on  the  ground  leveL  In  this  case,  with  su(^  narrow  plat- 
forms, you  would  have  from  6  to  7  feet  of  pathway ;  but  in 
that  you  could  set  tall  plants  on  the  floor,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  monotony. 

But  for  your  objection  to  a  centre  stage  or  platform,  we 
would  have  the  side  walls  at  least  4^  feet  high,  the  ridge 

9  feet,  a  shelf  all  round  2  feet  wide,  and  a  table  or  platform 
in  the  centre  4  feet  wide,  with  a  two-feet  walk  all  round.  In 
such  a  case  we  would  make  the  front  platform  and  the 
centre  15  to  18  inches  below  the  ridge-board. 

Did  we  want  not  merely  to  grow  but  to  show  the  plants 
off  in  such  a  house  to  the  greatest  advantage,  then  we 
would  make  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose  your  walls 
at  the  sides  were  2  a  or  3  feet  to  the  sill,  then  we  would 
put  2^  or  3  feet  of  upright  glass  between  that  and  the 
wall-plate;  height  at  ridge  9  or  9 J  feet.  Then  suppose 
this  house  was  at  the  end  of  a  drawing-room,  or  the 
door  of  a  dining-room  or  parlour,  as  soon  as  the  door  in 
the  centre  of  the  end  was  open,  you  might  see  the  plants  at 
once  to  the  best  advantage.  We  would  not  have  a  shelf  or 
a  level  platform,  but  a  sloping  stage  on  each  side  4^  feet 
wide,  the  highest  shelf  of  wluch  would  be  next  the  wall- 
plate,  and  the  lowest  shelf  dose  to,  if  not  formed  of  the  floor 
next  the  pathway.  Only,  a  few  of  the  taUer  plants  at  the 
sides  next  the  upright  glass  would  be  above  the  eye.  The 
great  proportion  would  be  under  the  eye,  and  as  you  looked 
down  on  the  banks  of  flowers  and  foliage  on  each  side,  little 
of  the  pots  could  baseen.  The  great  amount  of  light  in 
low  span-roofed  hoiMB  will  prevent  the  shortest  plants  near 
the  pathway  in  the  centre  being  drawn.  Although  we  have 
spoken  of  banks  of  flowers,  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
them  uniform,  as  they  may  be  thrown  every  week  into  fresh 
combinations.  In  looking  at  suoh  plants  from  a  slight 
elevation,  or  merely  from  the  level  floor,  the  effect  is  much 
more  str^dng  than  when  you  must  look  up  to  them  on  a 
level  platform,  or  a  merely  raised  stage,  as  the  more  the 
stage  is  raised  just  so  much  the  better  are  the  pots  seen. 
Tina  plan  can  scarcely  be  followed  successfully  unless  there 
is  side  glass,  as  well  as  the  top  lights.  We  would  advise 
oar  oorrespondent  to  try  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
before  fixing  her  shelves.  High  plants  at-the  sides,  an<d  low 
plants  dose  to  the  path  in  the  centre,  would  show  the  effect 
at  once. — ^B.  F.] 


COMBINATION  OP  GBEENHOUSE,  STOVE, 

AND  PITS. 

In  your  Number  of  July  21st  is  a  very  neat  forcing-house 
wluch  I  think  could  be  turned  to  great  account,  but  it  is 
sot  delineated  sufficiently  for  me.  I  want  to  have  a  lean-to 
lioiifle,  and  I  could  make  an  outside  border  for  Tines  if  I 
dioose. 

First,  I  want  a  border  all  round  to  be  heated  as  you 
describe;  but  what  widi^  could  I  make  it  to  be  heated 
ivffidenily,  and  what  is  the  leaf  mould  to  rest  upon,  and 
ittftt  depth  of  water  would  require  to  be  in  the  tank  ? 
Vonld  tne  tank  require  to  be  often  supplied  with  water? 


If  so,  I  think  this  would  be  most  troublesome.    Would  not 
Caithness  sawn  pavement  cemented  make  an  excellent  tank 
for  the  water  for  top  moisture,  also  for  sides  next  walk?  • 
Then  I  could  have  the  centre  of  the  house  for  plants  standing 
on  either  a  cold  bed  or  stage,  and  no  earth. 

What  would  be  the  most  substantial  material  for  the 
house,  wood  or  iron  ?  I  want  it  30  feet  long.  I  would 
require  it  to  be  from  12  to  14  feet  in  width  within.  What 
height  should  I  require  to  make  tlie  back  wall  above  ground 
level  for  such  a  house?  My  aspect  would  be  south-east. 
What  width  would  the  paths  be?  Would  a  single  pipe 
running  througli  the  tank  be  sufficient  to  heat  it  ?  What 
size  of  pipe  would  it  be  necessary  to  run  through  it  ?  Would 
the  path  require  to  be  elevated  to  let  the  pipe  run  through 
it  to  the  border  ?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  heating  such 
a  house  ?  Wliat  would  be  the  cost  of  a  lean-to  house  made 
of  Memel  Pine,  the  wood  pai-t,  of  course,  all  plain — no  or- 
namental work  ? — J.  O.  G. 

[The  plan  at  page  51  of  tliis  Volume  is  verj'  good  for  a 
combination  of  greenhouse,  plant-stove,  and  pits  outside, 
heated ;  but  unless  our  employer  allowed  us  and  wished  us 
to  dip  deep  into  his  pocket,  we  should  not  think  of  such  an 
arrangement  for  a  vinery,  though  no  doubt  it  would  answer 
well  enough.  We  have  the  other  week  given  some  instruc- 
tions on  tank-making.  It  matters  not  what  they  are  made 
of— stone,  slate,  or  wood — if  made  watertight.  We  have 
seen  wood  1]  inch  thick  last  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
wood  was  well  beat  at  the  comers,  as  for  a  brewer's  cooler, 
and  placed  firmly  together  with  red  or  white  lead ;  «and  water 
being  always  in  it  there  was  no  chance  for  leakage.  We 
think  the  pijies  through  the  tank  a  good  precaution,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary.  If  your  tank  is  securely  covered, 
you  get  no  more  top  moisture  from  a  tank  than  from  a  thick 
metal  pipe.  If  you  wish  vapoui*  from  the  tank  or  steam, 
you  had  better  leave  places  to  open  for  the  purpose,  and, 
of  course,  these  must  be  shut  when  you  wish  for  a  dry  heat. 
But  now,  if  you  merely  wished  a  vinery  30  feet  by  14,  and 
the  border  outside  to  bo  heated,  we  should  simplify  the 
whole  affair  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  tanks.  Allow  us, 
however,  to  say  that  heating  your  border  outside  wiU  be  of 
little  use  unless  you  can  cover  it  with  glass  or  tarpaulin, 
&c.,  with  litter  below  it.  Now,  for  such  a  lean-to  house, 
14  feet  wide,  we  would  have  the  back  wall  12  or  13  feet  in 
height,  and  the  height  in  front,  with  wall  and  glass,  6  feet 
— half  wall  and  half  glass.  In  such  a  place  we  would  build 
the  back  wall  of  fourteen-inch  work,  hollow.  Then,  if  we 
must  grow  the  Vines  in  such  a  house,  without  an  outside 
border,  and  early  Grapes  were  a  chief  consideration,  we 
would  take  out  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  3  feet ;  concrete 
the  bottom  j  ^lace  three  four-inch  iron  pipes,  about  90  feet, 
for  bottom  heat;  leave  them  in  a  chamber  1  foot  deep, 
cover  with  slate  or  stone,  and  then  the  soil  above;  or 
cover  over  the  pipes  with  a  foot  of  loose  rubble  and  brick- 
work, then  finer  gravel,  and  afterwards  the  soil.  Openings 
from  that  chamber  into  the  house  would  be  desirable.  Then 
for  the  top  heat,  for  early  forcing,  you  would  need  about 
120  feet  of  four-inch  pipe.  If  Vines  are  planted  at  the  back 
wan  of  such  a  house  and  then  trained  down  the  roof,  yon. 
wiU  be  thoroughly  independent  of  all  outside  borders,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  all  outside  weather.  Had  we  the 
chance  of  building  an  early  vineiy,  we  should  follow  some- 
thing like  the  above  mode. 

Exactly  the  same  mode  may  be.  followed  even  with  the 
help  of  an  outside  border,  and  that  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way.  In  your  climate  we  would  decidedly  recommend 
inside  planting,  even  though  you  plant  your  Vines  in  front 
in  the  usual  way.  In  that  case  your  front  wall  should  be  on 
piers  or  on  arches ;  and  then  suppose  that  your  inside  border 
is  5  feet  wide  or  so,  you  might  make  the  outside  one  6  or 
7  feet  wide,  and  to  be  heated  in  the  same  way.  Mind  that 
below  the  concrete  there  should  be  means  taken  for  thorough 
drainage.  For  late  Grapes  coming  in  in  autumn  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  heating  the  border  at  all.  For  bringing 
them  in  in  May  it  will  be  a  great  advantage,  and  the  good 
substantial  four-inch  pipe  is  the  best  material  for  doing  it 
with,  such  as  may  be  had  from  9d.  to  1«.  per  foot.  The 
great  point  to  make  sure  of  in  such  an  arrangement  is  to 
see  that  the  inside  border  is  an  inch  or  two  higher  than 
the  outside  one.  On  such  a  plan  the  border  outside  wiH 
make  a  capital  pit  to  be  covered  with  glass,  and  it  will  V 
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very  useful  for  salads  and  other  things  in  winter.  In  spring 
pot  plants  should  be  watered  careiiilly  in  such  a  pit,  so  as 
not  to  soak  or  puddle  the  surface  of  the  border;  and  in 
summer  and  early  autumn  jt  would  be  well  to  have  nothing 
in  the  pit  at  all,  in  order  that  the  sun  may  beat  unobstruct- 
edly  on  the  soil. 

If  you  prefer  a  tank,  and  it  is  all  sound  and  kept  dose  at 
the  top,  it  will  want  replenishing  with  water  very  seldom. 
If  out  of  sight,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  gauge-stick  in  it 
standing  in  an  open  pipe,  and  that  supplied  with  bung,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  stick  will  always  show  the  depth  of 
water,  and  through  that  tube  or  pipe  water  may  be  supplied 
at  pleasure.  If  you  leave  open  spaces  in  the  tank,  of  course 
the  water  will  go  off  by  evaporation,  and  a  fresh  supply 
must  be  given.  The  same  holds  true  as  to  pipes.  The  fresh 
supply  will  chiefly  depend  on  what  is  lost  by  evaporation. 
Of  course,  if  the  water  is  forced  out  by  expansion  by  heat, 
fresh  water  will  be  needed,  as  that  in  the  heating  medium 
has  cooled. 

You  are  more  likely  to  know  what  Memel  timber  will 
cost  in  your  neighbourhood  than  we  can  teU  you.  Fre- 
quently in  our  advertising  columns  the  price  of  lights  for 
bouses  is  given.  The  more  jointed  the  wood  and  the 
smaller  the  glass,  the  more  the  expense  for  wood.  The 
cheapest  way  for  such  a  house  would  be  to  have  a  fixed  roof 
— no  sashes,  but  strong  rafter  sash-bars.  If  the  place  U 
much  exposed,  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  liave 
glass  above  10  or  12  inches  wide ;  but  even  with  a  fixed  roof, 
and  the  rafter  sash-bars  10  indies  apart,  you  would  want 
double  the  wood  that  Mr.  Rivers  uses  with  glass  20  inches 
in  width.  The  cost  of  timber,  therefore,  depends  entirely 
ou  matters  of  detail.— B.  F.] 


THE  GEAPEEIES  OF  MB.  MEREDITH  AT 

GAESTON. 

The  fashionable  suburbs  of  a  large  town  often  present 
many  features  of  interest  to  the  tourist.  Dwellings  more 
or  less  commodious,  and  all  more  or  less  ornamented  ex- 
ternally, give  tokens  of  the  wealth  and  comfort  that  reign 
within ;  while  the  diversity  of  taste  by  which  one  villa  or 
residence  contrasts  with  its  neighbour,  affords  many  a 
lesson  which  it  would  be  well  to  study.  That  occasional 
deviations  from  good  taste  meet  the  eye  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  these  cases  are  so  few  that  they  may  be  taken  as  the 
exceptions  of  rare  occurrence.  And  contemporary  with  the 
architectural  display  evinced  in  the  dwelling-house  and 
its  appendages,  as  the  fences,  gates,  &c.,  the  plot  of  ground 
facing  the  public  highway  has  often  claims  to  notice  which 
call  for  something  more  than  a  careless  approval;  and, 
perhaps,  no  branch  of  cultural  art  has  made  greater  ad- 
vance than  the  one  which  has  worked  so  much  improvement 
in  the  limited  plots  of  ground  that  many  occupiers  only 
possess.  It  is  certainly  creditable  to  all  concerned,  that 
the  small  plots  alluded  to  present  so  many  features  of  in- 
terest, and,  though  often  differing  widely  from  each  other, 
they  are  all,  nevertheless,  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  most 
important  features  of  ornamental  gardening  are  represented 
here — as  the  bedding  system,  rockwork,  shrubbery,  and 
very  often  a  glass  structure,  and  all  carefrdly  and  studiously 
managed.  That  such  houses  are  sources  of  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  the  man  of  business  after  the  mental  toil  of  the 
day  is  over  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  their  external  appearance 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  interiors  are  equally  weU  fur- 
nished with  every  requisite  for  comfort. 

The  moral  bearing  of  these  vUla  homes  might  be  dilated 
jn  to  some  length ;  but  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  subject 
urther  than  to  say  that  such  dwellings  abound  on  the 
^shionable  outskirts  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  large  com- 
nercial  and  manufacturing  towns,  of  which  LancasMre  pre- 
sents as  many  as,  perhaps,  any  other  county,  not  even  ex- 
>mpting  the  metropolitan  one.  And  as  most  towns  have 
heir  "  west  end,"  or  fashionable  side,  in  like  manner  has 
'iverpool,  although  in  its  case  it  is  the  east  and  not  the 
-est  side. 

The  pretty  village,  or  rather  town,  of  Garston  forms  one  of 
hose  beautiild  suburbs  to  the  great  shipping  dty  of  the 
-est  coast  b;-  -  ^^^^^  it  is  connected  by  a  long  chain  of 
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or  five  miles.  Many  of  them  are  hidden  amidst  healthy  and 
vigorous-growing  trees  and  shrubs,  showing,  that  although 
they  are  but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Irish  Sea,  the 
soil,  climate,  and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their  growth 
are  tolerably  abundant ;  and  I  confess  being  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  this  the  case,  as  the  highway  from  Liveipool 
to  Gkirston  rises  ab^ut  parallel  with  and  but  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  noble  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  which  at 
Garston  seems  two  miles  wide  or  more.  That  much  of  the 
verdure  found  here  is  in  a  measure  due  .to  the  shelter  fr^m 
the  south-westerly  gales  which  the  Cheshire  hiUs  on  the 
opposite  coast  afford  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  my  place 
to  enter  into  the  question,  but  to  point  out  one  of  the 
features  of  a  neighbourhood  where  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Grape-growers  of  the  day  has  located  himself.  As 
the  gardening  world  must  be  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Meredith,  of  Garston,  and  his  Grapes,  a  few  notes  on  the 
situation  and  the  other  features  of  his  extensive  and  inter- 
esting glass  structures  and  gprounds  will,  no  doubt,  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  general  reader. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Garston,  and  about  half 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  or 
rather  bay  of  the  Mersey,  Mr.  Meredith  has  fixed  his  vine- 
yard. The  situation  is  one  of  those  slight  elevations  which 
merely  afford  sufficient  fall  for  what  drainage  might  be 
wanted  from  stokeholes  and  such  places,  the  ground  of  the 
district  generally  being  of  that  slightly  undulating  character 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  fiat  rich  pasture  lands  which 
border  the  river  Mersey  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 
The  soil,  too,  at  Garston  is  mudi  paler  in  colour,  though  in 
its  component  parts  it  seems  to  contain  as  much  sand  aa  is 
found  in  the  rich  market-gardening  districts  to  the  north  of 
Altrincham  and  elsewhere.  The  subsoil  seemed  a  dry  com- 
pound, of  which  sand  rather  than  gravel  formed  the  most 
important  part.  It  certainly  was  not  of  that  hungry  per- 
nicious character  which  some  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoils 
often  are.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  say  the  subsoil  was, 
perhaps,  as  agreeable  to  vegetation  as  any  which  I  ever 
met  with  that  did  not  contain  stone ;  for,  be  it  observed,  that 
many  stony  subsoils  are  the  favourite  abode  of  tree  roots, 
even  when  the  surface  soil  is  a  good  one ;  but  in  the  case  of 
those  at  Garston,  from  what  Httle  I  could  hear,  I  should 
think  that  stone  was  but  very  sparingly  met  with.  At  the 
same  time  I  believe  the  subsoil  contained  within  itself  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  effective  drainage ;  but  whether 
additional  modes  of  carrying  off  the  superabundant  moisture 
from  the  various  borders  existed  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  glass  houses 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  devoted  entirely  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Grape  Vine ;  and  when  I  say  that  there  were 
upwards  of  twenty  such  houses,  and  many  of  them  of  large 
size,  besides  pits  and  smaller  structures,  it  will  be  eaauy 
supposed  that  Grape-growing  on  an  extensive  scale  was 
being  pursued.  Most  of  the  glass  houses  were  new,  the 
oldest,  perhaps,  not  being  more  than  six  or  eight  years  old, 
while  some  were  of  more  recent  date ;  and  two  new  ones 
of  the  present  yiear,  each  144  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide, 
were  not  quite  finished,  although  nearly  so.  These  fine 
houses,  of  which  some  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter,  were, 
nevertheless,  occupied,  as  were  all  the  others,  with  the 
favourite  plant  which  seemed  to  thrive  so  marvellously 
under  Mr.  Meredith's  care. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  structure  of  the 
houses,  the  most  of  them  being  span-roofed,  the  site  not 
affording  a  high  garden  wall  to  lean  them  against,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  private  places..  The  ground  was  in  a 
great  me'asure  covered  with  span-roofed  houBe8>  plaoed  in 
some- cases  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance apart  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  the  borders.  The 
glass  used  was  in  some  cases  rough  plate,  and  in  others 
sheet,  the  squares  generally  large,  though  not  oremarkaUy 
so ;  whilst  the  pitch  of  roof,  mode  of  ventilation,  and  other 
features  differed  but  little  from  those  to  be  met  witiii  else- 
where. Some  mechanical  ingenuity  certainly  was  shown  in 
the  movement  of  the  ventilation  by  a  crahk-iod  that  was  not 
so  much  paraded  in  view  as  some  similar  contrivances  are ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  workmanship  being  good, 
useful,  and  plain,  there  was  nothing  in  the  outward  cnazaoter 
o,"    Vo  ^if^no^^c  t"Hot  i^ifpA-  *^  fron>  ♦■^'*  generality  of  gfww 
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houses  of  modem  build.    I  may  also  add,  that  I  believe  the 
boilers  used  in  heating  them  were  mostly  modifications  of 
the  saddle ;  and  the  pipes,  bends,  and  other  appurtenances 
.such  as  are  generally  met  with  elsewhere.    Most  of  the 
span-roofed  houses  had  a  pathway  down  the  centre,  and  the 
hot-water  pipes  were  but  very  little  elevated  above  the  floor. 
Having  given  the  above  rough  outline  of  the  situation 
and  character  of  the  houses,  it  is  now  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing of  their  contents.     Unfortunately,  through  an  inad- 
yertcmce  on  my  part,  I  did  not  take  such  particiUar  notes  as 
I  would  have  done  had  I  thought  of  afterwards  committing 
them  to  paper ;  but  the  character  of  Mr.  Meredith's  Grapes  is 
so  well  known  at  the  great  shows  in  the  kingdom,  that  it  is 
needless  to  say  more  than  merely  advert  to  them.    Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  those  Vines  which  had  attained  something 
like  a  three  or  four-years*  growth  were  loaded  with  the 
finest  possible  fruit.    In  fact,  many  growers  for  private  use 
only,  and  not  for  exhibition,  would  regard  the  crop  as  im- 
prudently heavy.   Other  houses  a  year  or  more  younger  had 
.'Uso  good  crops,  and  even  some  Vines  recently  planted  had 
been  allowed  to  bear  a  bunch  or  so ;  the  vigorous  health  of 
the  plants,  Mr.  Meredith  seemed  to  say,  making  up  for  all 
the  work  they  were  at  this  early  age  called  upon  to  perform. 
Certainly,  now  and  then  a  young  Vine  was  exempted  from 
such  hard  working,  but  nothing  like  an  exemption  of  the 
present  year's  work  for  the  sake  of  another  one  was  observ- 
able anywhere — every  cane  capable  of  bearing  having  its 
quota  of  fruit,  and  aJl  in  the  most  excellent  condition,  the 
youngest  Vines,  of  course,  being  exempt,  a  vigorous  rather 
than  a  rampant  health  pervading  all.    Earely  any  of  those 
long-jointed  canes  were  to  be  seen  which  are  so  often  met 
with  elsewhere   in  newly-planted  Vines,   when   enriching 
rather  than  good  solid  and  suitable  food  is  supplied  them ; 
for,  be  it  remembered,  although  all  the  foliage  presented  the 
most  luxuriant  health,  I  do  not  remember  noticing  any  of  it 
approaching  the  dimensions  I  have  heard  some  growers 
boastingly  assert  they  have  grown  Vine  leaves  to.    I  men- 
tion this  as  a  significant  fact  that  extreme  luxuriance  of 
foliage  is  not  wanted,  neither  is  it  always  a  token  that  the 
Vine  is  in  the  condition  to  produce  the  best  fruit.    This 
view  of  the  matter  was  never  more  forcibly  illustrated  than 
in  the  Vines  I  saw  at  Garston,  for  although  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  point  out  finer  fruit  anywhere,  the  foliage  did  not 
in  any  case  approach  so  near  that  of  the  Rhubarb  as  I  have 
heard  the  leaves  of  some  Vines  compared  to,  when  in  point 
of  fruitfulness  they  were  second  to  those  here  mentioned. 

As  above  stated,  the  Grape-houses  presented  every  aspect, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that  there  might  be  a  favourite 
one  where  the  fruit  attained  greater  ex,cellence  than  in  the 
others,  but  I  failed  to  detect  this — in  fact,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  difference;  and  to  those  who  may  be 
curious  in  such  matters,  I  may  say  that  one  of  the  few  lean- 
to  houses  was  placed  against  the  east  side  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
dwelling-house,  and,  consequently,  soon  after  midday  it 
received  no  sun  whatever,  and  yet  the  Chrapes  in  this  house 
were  beautifully  grown  and  coloured.  A  bunch  of  Black 
Hamburghs,  which  I  hope  to  hear  of  figuring  well  at  some 
of  the  ^ows,  could  not  be  much  short  of  4  lbs.  in  weight 
and  well  coloured,  and  this  with  a  forenoon  sun  only.  A 
similar  house  on  the  west  side  was  later,  but  promised  to  be 
quite  as  good,  the  fruit  being  equally  promising,  as,  in  fact, 
were  all  the  graperies.  Some  of  the  houses  were  devoted 
to  one  variety  only,  some  mixed,  and  some  to  kinds  requir- 
ing a  greater  amount  of  heat,  or  a  different  treatment  from 
their  neighbours,  all  showing  the  best  possible  result. 

Of  the  kinds  grown  I  regret  not  taking  more  particular 
notice^  but  I  believe  all  the  popular  kinds  of  the  day  are  well 
represented  at  Garston,  several  varieties  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscats  being  found  there ;  while  separate  houses  were 
devoted  to  the  late  kinds,  as  Lady  Downes'  and  Alicante, 
both  of  which  seemed  to  be  favourites  with  Mr.  Meredith, 
but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  of  depriving  other  kinds  of 
their  due  meed  of  attention,  for  all  were  faorly  and  success- 
fiilly  grown.  But  to  give  every  Grape  a  more  fair  and  equal 
chance,  Mr.  Meredith  has  recently  added  the  two  large  span- 
roofed  houses  above  alluded  to,  the  one  being  for  all  the 
varietieB  of  White  Grapes,  the  other  for  Bla(&  ones  ,*  and 
•nr  readers  may  easily  conceive  the  noble  appearance  these 
liouses  will  present  in  a  year  or  two,  when  they  reflect  that 
0a<^  house  would  m^e  half  a  dozen  good-si^^ed  Gmpe-houses, 


for  the  length  of  both  of  these  two  houses  at  Garston  was 
144  feet,  and  the  breadth  28  feet.  A  spacious  pathway  went 
down  the  middle,  the  roof  being  partly  supported  by  a  row 
of  pillars  on  each  side  of  the  path.  The  roots  of  the  Vines 
had  access  both  inside  and  out,  but  were  planted  inside. 
The  greater  part  of  one  of  the  houses  was  planted,  and  the 
Vines  were  doing  remarkably  well ;  the  other  was  not  so  far 
advanced.  Many  new  kinds  Tv^ere  pointed  out  to  us  as  on 
probation,  and  older  well-known  names  were  also  included, 
and  we  should  say  that  when  these  houses  are  once  in  a  bear- 
ing condition,  no  better  lesson  in  Vine-culture  could  be  found 
in  the  kingdom  than  they  alone  will  present,  and  the  student 
in  gardening  will  do  well  to  make  a  journey  there  on  pur- 
pose to  inspect  them.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  various 
stages  of  growth  at  which  the  Vines  are  seen,  coupled  witn 
the  magnificent  fruit  and  the  great  extent  to  which  they 
are  grown,  render  this  remarkable  place  more  interesting 
than. all  the  glitter  of  the  largest  bedding-out  place;  for  be 
it  remembered,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  kinds  known  to 
modem  cultivators  are  grown  here  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  some  new  kinds  of  promise  are  on  trial  which  may 
figure  in  a  high  position  hereafter. 

Amongst  others  of  this  class  we  noticed  a  seedling  pre- 
senting a  very  large  bunch,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the 
White  Nice,  but  Mr.  Meredith  says  of  much  higher  merit. 
This  seedling  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  good  keeper, 
a  good  bearer,  and  the  property  of  ripening  earlier  than 
some  of  the  kinds  of  its  class,  which  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  but  their  size  of  bunch.  We  shall  be  anxious 
to  learn  further  of  this  seedling,  as  it  evidently  is  an  im- 
provement in  a  direction  that  wanted  amendment,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Meredith  will  offer  it  to  the  world  in 
due  time,  and  if  it  receive  his  approval  we  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  it  as  good. 

Some  other  seedlings  and  new  kinds  were  on  trial,  and  I 
need  hardly  add  that  all  the  old  and  popular  varieties  were 
extensively  grown, .  as  the  Trentham  Black,  Frankenthal, 
Morocco,  Black  Prince,  and  the  many  synonymes  by  which 
some  of  the  well-known  varieties  are  called  elsewhere.  Even 
those  difficult  to  grow,  as  Josling*s  St.  Alban's,  and  others, 
had  a  place  assigned  them,  and  were  doing  well,  showinfir 
that  with  judicious  care  and  the  necessary  means  much 
niay  be  accomplished. 

Vines  in  Pots. — It  wiQ  afford  no  surprise  to  be  told  that 
the  Vines  grown  and  kept  in  pots  at  this  remarkable  place 
are  quite  on  a  par  with  the  extensive  houses  at  command 
for  that  purpose,  and  some  hundreds  of  canes  were  pointed 
out  that  were  quite  fit  for  forcing  next  season  that  had 
been  raised  fi^m  the  eye  the  past  spring.  Others  still  more 
robust  were,  I  believe,  last  year's  plants  cut  down  in  spring, 
while  others  for  that  purpose  were  coming  on.  Most  of  the 
newly-erected  houses  contained  Vines  in  pots,  mostly  in  the 
most  robust  health,  either  for  forcing  in  pots  or  planting- 
out  when  wanted. 

Our  readers  will  understand  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  builder 
of  hothouses,  and  occasionally  superintends  the  building  of 
others  when  done  by  private  hands :  consequently,  when  he 
has  to  frurnish  a  house  with  Grape  Vines,  it  is  needless  to 
say  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  it  in  the  best  possible  manner  ; 
and  it  would  ahuost  astonish  the  ordinary  observer  where 
all  the  Grape  Vines  so  prepared  at  this  establishment  could 
be  wanted. 

Mr.  Meredith,  however,  we  are  informed,  is  in  extensive 
practice ;  and  the  old  adage  of  a  good  thing  needing  no  re- 
commendation being  apphed  to  lus  Grape  vines,  we  expect 
a  visit  later  in  the  winter  will  find  his  stock  thinned  to  a 
considerable  extent.  To  those,  however,  about  building  new 
Grape-houses,  and  furnishing  the  same  with  plants  best 
suited  to  their  wants,  as  well  as  to  give  the  best  advice  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  making  the  borders,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, living  in  such  a  central  situation  as  Liverpool,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  condition  of  certain 
Grape-houses,  altered  and  renewed  by  him  in  places  else- 
where, attest  his  skill  and  ability  that  way;  while  the  ex- 
ceeding simplicity  of  construction  of  the  houses,  and  ap- 
parent homeliness  of  the  substances  used  in  the  border- 
making,  give  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Meredith  is 
in  no  way  extravagant  in  his  mixtures  or  compounds.  I 
here  mention  this  so  as  not  to  deter  anyone  from  consultinflr 

on^  90  emiuently  successful  und^*  the  idea  that  they  t 
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likely  to  incur  a^serioias  expenditure  in  carting  materials 
from,  some  very  'distant  place  j  for  few,  if  any,  have  ever 
yet  brought  a  chemical  knowledge  of  the  component  parts 
of  soils  and  the  requirements  of  individual  plants  to  bear 
so  well  on  their  cultivation  as  has  Mr.  Meredith ;  and  his 
knowledge  will  enable  him  to  pronounce  whether  such  a 
soil  win  suit  the  Grape  Vine  or  not,  apart  from  all  those 
outward  appearances  which  are  the  only  guide  to  a  less 
practised  hand.  The  uniform  courtesy  with  which  he  re- 
ceives and  communicates  his  ideas  to  others  in  the  craft 
cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  As  to  my  friend  (a  noble- 
man's gardener)  and  myself,  no  information  of  any  kind  was 
withheld,  and  the  visit  to  Garston  will  long  remain  as  one  of 
the  red-letter  days  not  to  be  forgotten. — J.  Eobson. 


SOME    OF    THE    GAEDENS   WORTH    SEEmG 

IN  ABERDEENSHIRE  AND  BANFFSHIRE. 

Willing  to  assist  in  directing  those  who  have  a  pleasure 
in  seeing  g^dens,  I  forward  a  Hst  of  gardens  worth  seeing 
in  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire.  Some  of  the  places  have 
natural  scenery  £a.r  suipassing  anything  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  witnessed : — 

ABEBDEEKSHIBB. 

Place.  Proprietor.  Gardener,  Town. 

Slains  Castle Earl  of  Errol Unknown Peterhead. 

Pitfoar Admiral  Ferguison Mr.  Pmith Mintlaw. 

Ellon  Ca»tle ......A.  Gordon,  Esq Mr.  Howitt Ellon. 

Stricben  Houee O.  Baird,  Esq Mr.  Hossack  Brncklaw. 

Bnnecht Earl  of  Balckrras Mr.  Farquhar Aberdeen. 

FvTie  Castle Captain  Gordon Mr.  Farquhar Fyvio. 

Keith  Hall Earl  of  Kintore   Mr.  Donaldson.. ..Invcrury. 

Tronp  House F.  Campbell,  Eso Mr.  Dallachy Fraserburgh. 

Huntley  Lodge Duchess  of  Gordon Mr.  Aitchlson Hunily. 

Balmoral  Castle Her  Majesty Mr.  Paterson Aboyne. 

Aboyne  Castle Marquis  of  Huntly Mr.  Starry Aboyne. 

BANFFSHIBS. 
Place,  Proprietor.  Gardener.  Totcn. 

Dnff  House Earl  of  Fife Mr.Mackie Banff. 

Cttllen  House Earl  of  Seafleld Mr.  Petrie Portsoy. 

Gordon  Castle Duke  of  Richmond Mr.  Webster Fochabers. 

The  best  time  to  sec  gardens  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  the  months  of  August  and  September.  The  places  named 
are  aU  within  easy  distance  of  their  respective  railway 
stations. — J.  H. 


[We  wish  every  reader  of  our  Journal  would  send  us  a  list 
of  the  gardens  worth  visiting  in  awy  county,  with  the 
names  of  proprietors  and  gardeners  when  known. — Eds. 
J.  OP  H.] 


GLADIOLUS  DISEASE  AND  NAME. 

An  inquiry  was  made  in  The  Journal  op  Horticxtltttrb 
of  August  11th  regarding  the  disease  which  has  attacked 
the  Gladioli  so  much  this  season.  It  has  been  most  pre- 
valent in  this  neighboTirhood,  particularly  in  the  dry  sandy 
soils ;  we,  therefore,  may  conclude  the  disease  does  not  arise 
from  damp  or  excess  of  moisture,  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  un- 
usually dry  spring  has  in  a  measure  aggravated,  although 
it  cannot  have  caused,  the  disease,  it  having  appeared  to 
some  extent  both  in  wet  and  dry  seasons. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  drawback  to  the  general  cultivation 
of  so  showy  a  flower,  for  nothing  can  be  more  disappointing 
and  nothing  more  unsightly  than  the  diseased  plants,  the 
leaves  of  which,  and  in  most  cases  the  whole  plants,  have  to 
be  cut  away  to  preserve  the  neat  appearance  of  the  bed. 

As  "  D.,"  of  Deal,  has  had  some  information  lately  about 
the  bulb  from  M.  Verdier,  and  visited  the  chief  growers  on 
the  continent,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  prescribe  a 
^emedy. 

Mrs.  Loudon  speaks  of  the  bulbs  being  left  in  the  ground 
rom  year  to  year,  **  and  that  at  SpoSbrth  in  Yorkshire, 
fhere  the  soil  is  a  rich  yellow  loam,  there  are  clumps  of 
Gladioli  which  have  been  left  in  the  ground  undisturbed  for 
iiore  than  twenty  years  and  which  bloom  magnificently. 
Similar  treatment  is  given  to  the  beds  of  scarlet  Gladioli 
n  the  earden  at  Blair  Adam,  in  Scotland,  which  are  very 
olondid." 

L   am  no*^^  aware  whether  all 'the  varietiep  are  equally 
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with  what  we  have  now.  Whether  the  experiment  of  leading 
them  in  the  ground  would  be  worth  trying  we  should  be 
glad  to  know. 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  know,  now  we  are  on  the  snb- 
ject,  the  proper  proniinciation  of  the  word  **  Gladiolus."  I 
have  heard  so  many  conflicting  opinions  'that  it  would  be 
rather  a  relief  to  have  the  matter  settled.  The  accent  is 
often  put  on  three  different  syllables  thus :  —  Gladi61n8« 
Gladiolus,  and  Gladiolus ;  the  first  is  most  common  and  the 
most  incorrect ;  the  second  is  the  pronunciation  generally 
supposed  to  be  correct,  and  the  way  we  believe  Mrs.  Loudon 
accents  it.  I  have,  however,  been  corrected  in  that ;  and 
I  find  from  various  Latin  dictionaries,  Ainsworth,  Biddle, 
Andrews,  and  others,  that  the  accent  should  be  on  the  first 
syllable,  thus — Gladiolus,  or  rather  that  there  should  be  no 
particular  stress  on  either,  if  it  were  possible  to  pronounce 
the  word  without;  but  the  little  accent  used  should  be 
placed  upon  the  first  syllable,  Qlad.  We  have  more  authority 
for  this  than  any  other  way:  therefore,  conclude  it  most 
correct,  but  I  should  feel  obliged  for  a  little  information 
on  each  of  the  above  queries. — 'R.  T.  E.,  Shrew^mry. 

[There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
name.  It  is  OladUus,  as  if  there  were  no  o  in  the  spelling, 
and  the  accent  on  the  i. — Eds.  J.  or  H.] 
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Having  heard  of  the  rare  plants  that  were  bedded-out 
here  I  was  induced  to  pay  it  a  visit  on  the  23rd  ult.,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  how  well  the  materials  of 
landscape-gardening  were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the 
superintendent. 

All  who  recoUect  the  difference  between  the  present 
diversified  and  the  former  flat  surface  must  be  delighted 
with  the  pleasing  variety  produced  by  the  mounds  fonned 
of  the  dredgings  from  the  river  Thames,  by  which  depth  is 
given  to  the  river,  and  mounds  and  slopes  of  artificial  beauty 
to  the  Park.  The  effect  has  also  been  helightened  by  the 
introduction  of  large  trees  which  had  been  planted  indi- 
vidually and  in  masses  in  the  autumn,  and  are  now  looking 
well.  The  lake  is  also  an  interesting  feature^  which  has 
lately  been  improved  by  more  irregpilarity  in  parts  of  its 
outline  to  produce  variety. 

After  entering  the  Park  from  the  Chelsea  New  Bridge  I 
turned  to  the  left,  and  proceeded  westward  along  shrub- 
beries and  borders  edged  with  Lobelia  speciosa ;  then  Nie- 
rembergia  gracilis,  which  does  not  fill  up  the  space  allotted 
to  it  weU;  then  Scarlet  Geraniums,  backed  by  Dahlias. 
The  broad  mass  of  the  light  green  foliage  of  Pinks,  edged 
with  Lobelia  speciosa,  looked  well  on  the  left  side  ckP  the 
walk. 

The  next  scene  on  the  walk  leading  to  the  right  presents 
a  row  of  Dahlias  to  the  back ;  then  Calceolaria  Aurea  flori- 
bunda,  edged  with  Nepeta  amethystina^  and  ftirther  on  four 
rows  of  Crystal  Palace  Tropeeolum,  edged  with  Ceiastimn 
tomentosum,  with  an  opposite  of  double  white  Feverfew  and 
Tropeeolum.  Then  around  the  shrubberies  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  are  Dahlias,  deuble  white  FeverfBw,  and  Nosegay 
Geranium,  edged  with  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

Opposite  the  steam-boat  landing  is  a  broad  road  leading 
south  to  the  fountain,  and  north  of  the  lake.  On  one  side  axe 
Dahlias,  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  Tropeeolum  eleg^ans* 
After  crossing  an  open  piece  of  lawn,  on  the  right  are  rows 
of  Dahlias,  then  Scarlet  Geraniums,  edged  with  yeiloir  Cal- 
ceolarias ;  and  on  the  left  are  Dahlias,  then  Command^er-in- 
Chief  Geranium,  edged  with  crimson-brown  Calceolarias. 
Continue  on  the  main  road,  leaving  the  fountain  on  your 
right,  beside  the  walk  diverging  to  the  left ;  on  one  side  is 
an  edging  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  then  Calceolaria  Aurea  flori* 
bunda,  then  Punch  Geranium,  backed  by  a  broad  and  frill 
band  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  album.  On  the  oti^er  side 
is  an  edging  of  Koniga  maritima  variegata^  then  brown 
Calceolarias,  then  Nosegay  Geranium,  backed  by  double 
white  Feverfew,  which  is  not  sufficiently  high  fat  the  positiim 
in  which  it  is  placed. 

Across  the  road  to  the  fountain,  and  a  few  steps  m<«e  take 
you  to  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  The  oaUine  of  the  lake  is 
varied  by  tJie  contrasted  position  of  bays,  inlets,  and  sauiiDer 
HTi^ev'^Aft/^ng  ^4-Y«  i^io*i<i£^  ^r*A  acts  to  heighten  the  divwsity 
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of  appearance  without  destroying  breadth  of  effect.  An 
engme^hoose  is  visible  in  the  distiance,  which  supplies  the 
lake  with  fresh  water.  We  are  told  that  on  prooeedme  east- 
ward and  south  of  the  lake  the  Bose-ground  and  other  in- 
teresting scenes  of  floral  beauty  present  themsebreS. 

From  the  fountain  a  long  broad  walk  runs  westward, 
planted  with  a  row  of  young  Elm  trees  at  each  side.  Turning 
from  the  end  of  the  broad  walk  to  the  right  we  pass  north- 
ward to  a  most  interesting  scene.  On  the  south  of  Biucchi's 
zefreshment-tent  are  two  crescent-shaped  beds.  At  the 
back,  near  the  shrubs,  are  Hollyhocks,  then  Phloxes  of 
rarious  colours,  then  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  albimi,  then 
Victor  Emanuel  Scarlet  Geranium,  then  Minnie  Geranium, 
then  yellow  Calceolaria,  edged  with  Lady  Plymouth  and 
Lobelia  speciosa  alternately  and  diagonally.  In  front  of 
each  crescent  are  seven  beds :  the  1st,  an  oblong,  with  brown 
Calceolaria,  edged  with  Geranium  peltatum  variegatum. 
2nd,  A  circle,  Anthony  Lamotte  Geranium,  edged  with 
Lobelia  Paxtoniana.  3rd,  An  oblong,  Stella  Geranium,  edged 
with  Little  David  Geranium.  4th,  A  circle,  filled  with  Cal- 
ceolaria Canariensis,  a  splendid  bed.  5th,  An  oblong,  Misd 
Nightingale  Heliotrope,  edged  with  Byou  Geranium.  6th,  A 
circle,  Centaureacandidissima,  edged  withLobeliaPaxtoniana. 
7th,  An  oblong,  Stella  Geranium,  edged  with  Anthony  La- 
motte Geranium.  The  opposite  is  a  duplicate  of  the  above, 
with  the  exception  of  a  circle  centered  with  Madame  Vaucher, 
a  variety  with  large  trusses  of  well-formed  pure  white  blos- 
soms. Going  round  from  each  end  of  the  terrace,  at  the  back 
are  Dahlias ;  then  Gaines's  yellow  Calceolaria,  edged  with 
Nierembergia  gracilis.  Then,  proceeding  westward  on  the 
broad  walk,  the  next  scene  is  an  opening  into  the  Fork 
between  high  mounds  picturesquely  disposed,  but  the  effect 
is  marred  by  two  beds  planted  with  Hollyhocks.  A  few 
yards  further  on  a  fine  lawn  opens  up,  displaying  a  varied 
landscape  to  the  wooded  hills  beyond,  vn&  church-spires, 
villages,  "and  the  Crystal  Palace  glittering  in  the  sun.  The 
vari^  and  serpentine  plantations  on  the  left  beside  the 
walk  are  in  part  edged  with  Ckiines's  yellow  Calceolarias, 
Pentstemons,  Catmint  (Nepeta  amethystina),  backed  with 
Dahlias.  The  next  bit  of  flower  garden  comprises  an  oblong 
with  two  circular  beds ;  the  first  circle  contains  Geranium 
Hendersoni,  edged  with  Cloth  of  Gold  Geranium ;  the  ob- 
long, two  rows  of  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber  in  the 
centre,  then  one  row  of  Centaurea  candidissima,  edged  with 
another  row  of  Amaranthus ;  the  other  circle.  Scarlet  Gera- 
nium, edged  with  B\jou  Geranium. 

Still  farther  on  the  right  are  to  be  seen  three  large 
circles.  The  first  contains  Punch  Geranium,  edged  with 
Geranium  peltatum  variegatum ;  the  second.  Crimson  Unique 
Geranium,  then  a  white  Pelargonium  like  Fairest  of  the  Fair, 
then  Punch  Geranium,  then  Pink  Geranium,  edged  with 
Baron  Hugel  Geranium;  the  third,  Trentham  Bose  Gera- 
nium, then  Punch  Geranium,  edged  with  Geranium  peltatum 
variegatum.  On  the  left  are  several  beds  : — A  circle  filled 
withCanna  indica,  the  fine  foUage  waving  in  the  breeze; 
another  circle  of  Tritoma  uvaria,  edged  with  Nepeta  ame- 
thystina; an  oblong.  Geranium  Hendersoni,  then  Christine 
Geranium,  edged  with  Stella  Geranium ;  two  circles,  B\jou 
Geranium,  edged  with  Lobelia  speciosa ;  another  bed  with 
a  lot  of  Geraniimi  Hendersoni  in  the  centre,  then  Trentham 
Rose,  then  Geranium  peltatum  variegatum,  edged  with 
Lobelia  speciosa;  an  oblong,  Stella  Geranium,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Geranium,  edged  with  Pink  Geranium; 
two  small  circles,  Madame  Vaucher  Geranium,  edged  with 
Little  David  Geranium.  On  the  right  are  three  circles ;  the 
first,  Minnie  Geranium,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  edged  with 
Trentham  Rose  Scarlet  Geranium.  A  large  cii^e  filled 
with  Coleus  Verschaffelti— one  of  the  most  ornamental  and 
picturesque-leaved  plants  yet  introduced,  amongst  which  it 
almost  stands  unrivalled  for  rich  and  gorgeous  colouring — 
edged  with  Centaurea  candidissima,  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent beds  in  the  place:  the  secret  of  success  hero  is 
having  retained  them  in  pots.  The  third  is  a  circle  of 
Tritoma  uvaria,  edged  with  Minnie  Geranium. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  lodge  gate  on  the  west  side. 
A  short  turn  and  you  are  on  a  walk  leading  east  by  south 
through  a  shrubbezy  with  a  ribbon-border  on  each  side,  then 
anow  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  and  you  enter  what  we  were 
told  is  called  the  Italian  garden.  On  turning  to  the  right, 
ttuB  first  bed  which  presents  itself  is  filled  with  Musa  Caven- 


dishii,  Dracesna  ]»uipareB»  and  D.  temunalis,  and  carpeted 
with  Arctotds  repens  with  its  long  silvery  branches  that  lite- 
rally stick  to  the  ground.  The  bird's-eye  view  of  the  flowery 
visl»>  beyond  is  most  attractive.  The  next  bed  is  an  oblong 
filled  with  Hnmea  elegans  plunged  in  pots.  Beds  of  Caana 
indioa  edged  with  StaSuse  succeed.  The  Cannaa  are  highly 
ornament  producing  a  very  rich  and  oriental  effect  by 
their  large,  broad,  massive  foliage  terminated  l^  racemes 
of  crimson  or  scarlet  varioosly-lobed  flowers.  The  other 
beds  consist  of  Variegated  Periwinkle  plants  (Yinca  ^e- 
gantissima)  and  Yuecas.  The  circular  beds  opposite  con- 
tain Vesta  Geranium,  edged  with  Minnie  Geranium ;  Punch 
Geranium,  edged  with  Geranium  peltatum  variegatum; 
Minnie  Geranium,  edged  with  Baron  Hugel  Geranium. 
There  are  in  addition  beds  of  Caladium  giganteum  and  Ficns 
elastica.  A  long  serpentine  bed  gay  with  yellow  Calceo- 
larias and  Geraniums;  and  beds  of  Vinca  rosea  alba  and 
V.  rosea  ocellata.  The  Cloth  of  Gold  Geranium  is  very 
conspicuous  as  an  edging  to  some  of  the  beds. 

On  the  circuit  as  you  approach  a  portion  of  the  lake  the 
large  frosted  foliage  of  the  Salvia  argentea  as  an  edging  is 
also  a  conspicuous  object.  Then  come  a  circle  of  Vesta  Gera- 
nium, edged  with  Mountain  of  Light  Geranium ;  two  oblongs 
with  Bjjou  Geranium  and  edgings  of  Lobelia  speciosa ;  then 
a  circle  of  Golden  Chain  Geranium,  edged  with  Lobelia 
speciosa;  another  circle  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  edged  with 
Centaurea  candidissima.  A  crescent-shaped  bed  on  the 
higher  gpx>und  in  front  of  the  shrubbery  fiUed  with  Wigandia 
caracasana  is  singular  for  its  very  large  foliage.  An  edging 
of  Farfrigium  grande  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 

From  what  has  been  faintly  described  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
inferred  that  the  rare  collection  of  plants  bedded  out  at 
Battersea  Park  is  not  surpassed,  if  it  is  equalled,  in  any  other 
park,  pleasure  grounds,  or  fiower  garden  in  the  kingdom. 

The  broad  space  between  the  road  and  the  river  Thames 
from  Chelsea  New  Bridge  to  near  Battersea  Bridge  is  partly 
marked  out  for  improyements ;  and  to  judge  from  what  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Gibson,  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
such  a  fine  site  will  be  converted  into  a  magnificent  land- 
scape scene.  W.  Sjbans. 

MASSING  OF  COLOUES  AT  LINTON  PAEK. 

I  AM  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  praises  given  in 
your  last  Number  to  the  splendid  results  of  Mr.  Bobson's 
grouping  single  colours  in  masses. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  seen 
Kubens'  masterpieces  that  that  great  master  of  colour  pro- 
duced the  main  tone  and  effect  of  his  paintings  by  the  very 
same  course  now  taken  by  Mr.  Robson — a  judicious  use  o£ 
his  deep  blue  and  deep  red.  The  same  effect  may  be  seen, 
arising  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two,  or  at  most  three, 
brilliant  colours  without  any  attempt  at  shading,  in  the 
illuminations  with  which  old  missals,  &c.,  are  filled,  pro- 
duced by  the  busy  idleness  of  those  comical  mediaeval  verte- 
brates, the  monks.  So  that  the  grouping  in  question  arises 
from  the  purest  taste,  as  well  as  being  productive  of  the 
most  artistic  results. — H. 


DRYING    ETTERLASTING-FLOWERS— 
GLADIOLUS  DISEASE,  &c. 

In  No.  124  of  The  Journal  of  Horticultube  is  an  in- 
quiry how  to  dry  Everlasting-Flowers — apparently  a  very 
simple  thing,  but  in  fact  not  so.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  hanging  Xeranthemum  and  Acroclinium  up  by  the  fiower- 
stalk,  the  fiowers  downwards ;  but  find  that  in  doing  so  the 
fiower  when  dry  is  very  apt  to  break  off  the  stalk,  being  then 
very  brittle.  I  now  cut  them  off  with  a  sharp  knife  just 
before  the  fiowers  expand,  and  then  lay  them  flat  on  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse,  full  in  the  light.  This  causes  them  to 
expand  and  dry  with  the  flower  in  the  proper  position. 

When  they  are  wanted  for  use  I  procure  some  wheat 
straw,  4  or  5  inches  long,  as  may  be  required,  and  insert 
the  flower-stems  in  theili,  and  then  make  bouquets  in  any 
fashion  desirable. 

I  will  add  that  to  do  this  I  collect  in  the  fields  and  woods 
handsome  Grasses  just  before  they  turn  white  or  ripe ;  these 
intermixed  a  little  tagtily  make  very  handsome  omam     ts 
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for  ohinmejpieceB,  &c.  I  have  some  now  tmder  glaae  that 
look  88  freak  as  when  cut  two  jeari  ago. 

Bhodanthe  maculata  is  beat  hung  ap  by  the  eteni,  flower 
downwaidB. 

I  hare  seen  in  awindowoneof  theCampanulae.  It  aeems 
like  a  trailing  plant,  and  covered  witJi  light  blue  stars,  and 
is  Tory  pretty  for  a  window.  Can  yon  inform  me  which  of 
Uia  C«mpannla8  it  is  ? 

A  few  of  my  Qlsdiolua  hftTa  &iled  aa  yon  described,  bnt 


think  it  proceeds  from  the  dry  hot  weather,  aa  the  bulbs  do 
not  appear  diseased.  I  may  remark  tbat  it  is  only  those 
that  have  been  io  tbe  ground  ell  the  winter  that  are  thns 
affected ;  those  I  potted  and  siterwards  put  out  are  not  so. 
Can  any  ofyonr  correspondents  give  a  few  recipes  for  che^ly 
dyeing  gra£iteB--Bay  green  and  crimaon  ? 

Is  Uiere  any  other  Everlasting-Flower  yon  could  name 
requiring  the  same  culture,  Slc.,  sa  XeranUiemuiu,  Acrocli- 
niom,  and  Bhodanthe  F— T.  H.  C,  WaitaU. 


FLOWEB-GiODEN  PLAN. 
I  AM  recommended  to  make  a  garden  (as  by  plan),  de-  1  ooloured  gravel."     I  think  it  would  suit  the  place  it  ia  in- 
scribed as  "  Bjt  embroidered  garden  with  Box-edginga  and  |  tended  for ;  but  having  had  no  experience  of  snch  gnrdens. 


..i.^tild  be  glad  if  yon  would  inform  me  whether  they  are 
lept  in  order  without  any  very  great  amount  of  skill  and 
"bonr. — Nrw  Fobbst.  , 

"We  think  yonr  embroidered  gaiden  will  look  very  well, 
..u  more  eap"''""  so  if  you  can  'lok  down  upon  it — that 
8,  if  the  bed*  ■  ^">  "^  '^^  "^  tches  below  the  ground 
'"iTonnding  i> 

1.  "ft-T.-.  „.       .       .*      -        •««  m.n"  ahP"-  Wi"*"!. 


and  though  tbej  look  rather  well  witl  Boi  or  stone  edging*, 
th^  womd  be  annoying  on  grass. 

We  should  deceive  yon  were  we  to  say  anch  a  gtuden 
would  bo  easily  kept.  The  Box  must  be  rmpilarly  and  oftm 
clipped,  and  the  cUppings  must  chiel^  be  pu^sd  up  by  hand. 
Wa  presume  the  centre  is  to  be  Kiaa* :  if  of  a  bright  ooknir 
it  would  kill  +hA  other  beds.J  * 
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VEGETABLE  TEEATOLOGT. 


!>■  Caitdollx,  in  his  "  Oi^mK^raphie  Vegetal,"  figured  a  I 
liead  of  Papaver  aroond  which  two  or  three  of  the  BtameEE 
lud  changed  into  capsules.     Sabseqaently,  in  1B32,  I  pre- 
•onted  to  the  CoagreBs   of   NatumliBti  at  Vienna  a  more 
Wmvlete  Bpedmen  of  a  aimilar  monstroeity,  tho   greater 
munber  of  tlie  stamens  being  in  this  case  transformed  into 
more  or  less  large.     During  the  summer  of  1S39  1  | 
.  that  at  some  miles  from  Breslau  there  waa  a  whole  ' 
field  of  Papavera  raetamorphosed  in  the  manner  indicated. 
I  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  them,  in  all  degrees  of 
tnuuformatios,  each  central  capsule  having  round  it  from  ; 
one  to  sixty  small  Huppleraentaiy  capsules,  and,  what  is  very  i 
important,  ripe  seeds  existed,  not  om;  in  the  principal  cap- 
■oles,  bat  aJao  In  uuui;  of  the  accessory  ones.  The  following  | 
year  (1850),  I  sowed  a  good 
nmnber  of  these  seeds,   pur- 
posely selecting  the  contents 
of  the  large  capsules   round 
which  ware  arranged  thesmall- 
eet  ones;  I  sowed  these  seeds 
in  two  different   places — viz., 
one  packet  in  a  compartment 
well  exposed  to  the  sun ;  the 
second  in   a    small  sheltered 
garden.      The   result   proved 
clearly    that    the    metamor- 
phoeis   in    qnestion    waa    in. 
doced   by  cirCDmstances  tjie 
most  favourable  to  the  luiit' 
riant  growth  of  this  species — 
name^,  good  soil,  full  expo- 
sure   to    the    sun,    and    tJie 
greatest    possible    space    for 
each  plant. 

In  the  compartment  first 
named,  the  foremost  part 
alone  was  unshaded;  the 
other  part,  forming  a  partial 
(dope,  was  shaded  from  right 
to  left  by  some  small  bushes. 
At  this  Ukttec  point,  the  seed 
which  sprung  np  in  abund- 
ance was  not  at  all  thinned, 
■0  that  the  plants,  m<n« 
crowded,  could  not  attain  the 
same  height  as  those  of  the 
other  portion,  where  there 
was  more  space  for  tlieir  de- 
velopment. Nevertheless,  of 
eighty  of  the  first  plants  (of 

the  portion  not  shaded),  ten  only  did  not  present  any  trace 
of  metunorphosis ;  all  the  others  showed  it  in  the  most 
varied  manner,  though  certainly  it  only  attained  its  maii- 
mnm  of  energy  in  ten  cases.  In  the  portion  of  the  ground 
much  shaded,  where  the  second  lot  of  seeds  had  sprung  up, 
most  of  the  heads  showed  metamorpbosed  stamens ;  bat 
the  number  of  these  latter  was,  in  general,  very  limited — 
one,  two,  t«n,  for  each  central  capsule,  and,  among  sixty  of 
these  c^Mrales,  two,  at  the  most,  had  from  ftirty  to  fifty 
■mall  supplementaiy  ones.  Moreover,  when  even  these 
■mail  c^ffoles  were  very  numerous,  and  formed  a  circle 
Tonnd  the  central  one,  there  remained  a  tolerable  number  of 
nntransformed  stamens  on  each  head.  Formerly  I  had  sup- 
posed the  metamoiphoais  tohave  absorbed  all  the  male  organs 
of  the  same  flower ;  it  was  owing  to  my  not  having  followed 
the  phases  of  this  transformation,  my  observations  having 
keen  oimfined  to  the  capsoles  which  were  already  mature. 


The  metamorphosis  begins  ostensibly  by  the  appearanco 
of  a  substanoe  which,  pn^uced  with  the  toras,  is  mterposed 
and  developed  between  the  bases  of  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens,  with  which  it  e&ects  a  junction  in  the  form  of  a 
ring.     Subsequently  this  substance  surrounds  the  principal 
capsule,  either  in  part  (in  which  case  the  metamorphosis 
only  affects  a  small  number  of  stamens),  or  entirely  (when 
the  moat  of  the  stamens  are  transformed) .     But  in  every 
case  it  is  only  the  interior  ranks  of  the  stamens  which  be- 
come monstrous  j  the  exterior  ones  preserving  their  nonial 
form.     As  soon  as  the  junction  of  the  l>asis  of  the  stamens 
attains  the  length  of  ^m  2  to  3  lines,  the  transformation  of 
the  anther  to  a  carpel  oommences.    At  first  the  connective 
is  swelled  and  becomes  convex  on  the  back,  niening  in  a 
split   in  front.     The  exterior 
valves    of   the    cells    of   the 
anther  project,    and   beoome 
refiexed  bcMnd,  in   the  torn 
of  wings.     It  is  these  which 
form  tiie  large   and    non-pa* 
pillons  border  of  tiie  stigms. 
At  the  same  time  the  exter- 
nal  border  of   the    partition 
of  the  anther  becomes  more 
prominent,  and  covered  with 
papille.      It   is    this   which, 
forms  the  true  stigmatic  line 
which   answers    to    the    pa- 
piDouB   rays    of  the   stigma- 
tiferous  disk  of  the  nomal 
capsule.      The    anaL^y    be- 
tween   the    two    is    evident. 
The  stigma  is  already  formed 
when  the  ovules  have  not  yet 
appeared.      Their    formation 
begins  by  the  dilating  of  the 
connective  -.  this  organ  opens 
more  and  mote  in  front,  and 
its   cavity,  which  seems  bor- 
dered   by   stigmatic    papillfB, 
soon  shows  the  rudiments  of 
the  ovoles.     In  proportion  as 
this  cavity  becomes  more  pro-  - 
found  (deeper)  the  upper  part 
of   the    metamorphosed     sta^ 
mens   takes   the    form    of   a 
hollow  club,  in  which  are  de- 
veloped by  degrees  the  longi- 
tudinal nuibs  of  the  ovules. 
Here  my  observations  close. 
When    the   number    of  monstrous    stamens    is   consider- 
able, and,  consequently,  t-lose  on  one  another,   they  -fre- 
quently split  in  two,  three,   four,  togetier  from   the  base 
to  the  summit,   forming  thus   small  capsules,  with    two, 
three,  or  four  stigmatic  rays,   which   come   much  nearer 
the  normal  capsule.     It  often  happens,  also,  that  ordinaiy 
stamens   are  joined  to   those  which   are  metamorphosed. 
The  above  experiments  are  susceptible  of  being  repeated 
with  new  raodifloations,  and  the  subject,  so  far  from  being 
exhausted,  promises  interesting  discoveries  in  science.     A 
&ct  well  established,  is  that  the  monstrosity  in  question 
is  perpetuated    from   seeds   during  two   generations,    and 
ought,  perhaps,  to  receive  as  a  <^tinctive  title,  the  name 
of  Papaver  officinale,  var.  monstrosum.     The  preservation 
of  a  plant  so  aingular  and  interesting  is  worthy  of  all  the 
care  of  horticnltorists, — Psopbbsok   Q(eppibt. — {Flore  de 
Berrea.) 


HAEDY  AQUATICS. 

Wnx  joa  state  the  names  of  a  few  water  plants  capable  ]  the  greater  part  of  it  entirely  without  shade.     The  late 

>       tf  battling  the  fall  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  F     In  the    residents  have  for  years  kept  swans  on  it ;  the  consequence 

:',     ■mm  lis  of  a  house  to  which  I  am  moving,  the  lawn  is  I  of  which  is,  that  the  wat«r  and  its  banks  are  as  completely 

p'    {■Mated  from  a  fi«ld  by  a  long  piece  of  ornamental  water,  |  nnclottied  as  if  it  were  a  mete  tank.     My  gardener  si^s 
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Ferns  will  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  banks,  and  that  they  would  object  to  their  roots 
being  under  water  during  the  winter  and  rainy  season,  as 
the  water  is  then  much  higher. — ^L.  B. 

[Instead  of  being  troubled  we  should  be  delighted  with 
the  piece  of  ornamental  water.  We  would  clothe  it  with 
Willows  and  Alders.  Of  Willows,  common  Weeping, 
American  and  Kilmarnock  ditto,  and  Silver-striped.  Alders, 
Cut-leayed,  Heart-leaved,  and  Hoary-leaved,  which,  with 
some  shrubs,  as  Dogwood,  <&c.,  would  very  soon  clothe  it. 
The  Giant  Cow  Parsnip  is  a  very  effective  plant  for  the 
marg^  of  pools,  and  once  planted  takes  care  of  itself. 
For  the  water,  if  it  be  large,  the  following  may  be  planted 
in  the  deepest  parts  :^~Nuphar  lutea.  Ins  pseud-acorus, 
Typha  latifolia,  Alisma  plantago,  Villarsia  nymphoides, 
Nymphsea  alba,  Alisma  lanceolata,  and  Bumex  hydrolapa- 
thum.  For  the  margin,  or  a  few  feet  within  the  water : — 
Caltha  palustiis,  C.  palustris  flore-pleno,  C.  pamassifolia, 
natanfi,  and  minor j  Butomus  umbellatus;  Calla  palustris; 
Alisma  ranunculoides,  natans,  repens,  trivialis,  and  par- 
viflora;  Cardamine  pratensis,  C.  pratensis  flore  pleno, 
C.  amara  latifolia,  granulosa,  prorepens,  and  dentata;  Typha 
angustifolia,  minima,,  and  minor ;  Thalia  dealbata ;  Swertia 
perennis;  Banunculus  tripartitus,  obtusiflorus,  and  aqua- 
tilis;  Nuphar  pumila  and  advena;  Nympheea  odorata, 
pygmasa,  nitida,  and  minor;  Carex  paniculata;  Degraphis 
arundinacea;  Glyceria  fluitans;  Catabrosa  aqnatica^  and 
C.  viridula ;  Phragmites  communis ;  Hydroi^loa  aqoatica 
(an  annual);  Alopecurus  geniculatus.  Hottonia  palustris 
and  Bichaidia  sBfthiopica  require  protection  in  winter 
unless  planted  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface.  There  are 
several  more,  but  these  strike  us  at  the  moment.  The 
Pampas  Ghrass  grows  well  in  wet  places,  and  would  no  doubt 
luxuriate  on  the  margin  of  water.  We  do  not  know  the 
name  of  any  person  tibat  sells  aquatics,  which  is  much  to 
be^  regretted,  as  there  are  thousands  of  ponds  and  lakes 
quite  barren,  chiefly  because  people  do  not  know  of  anything 
to  plant  in  them,  and  if  they  do,  nobody  can  tell  them  where 
they  are  sold.  Any  enterprising  nurseryman  might  open 
up  a  good  trade  with  aquatics.  We  wHl  publish  a  few  notes 
on  their  cultivation.] 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETY'S 
COMMITTEES.— August  25,  1863. 

Flo&al  Committee. — ^Bev.  J.  Dix  in  the  chair.  Seedling 
Dahlias  formed  the  principal  feature  of  this  Meeting,  and 
many  very  good  flowers  were  exhibited;  but  the  standard 
of  perfection  is  now  raised  so  high,  and  so  many  excellent 
vaneties  are  in  cultivation,  that  it  requires  something  very 
superior  to  enable  a  seedling  of  the  present  day  to  merit 
a  high  award. 

Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury^  entered  sixteen  seedlings  o£  the 
present  year,  all  of  them  of  considerable  merit,  or  Mr.  Keynes' 
name  would  not  have  been  attached  to  them : — Fanny  Pur- 
chase, a  beautiftdly-formed,  medium-sized,  bright  yellow, 
very  first-rate  in  quality — ^first-class  certificate;  Surety,  a 
dark-shaded  buff,  the  backs  of  the  petals  tinged  with  rosy- 
red  or  cinnamon,  perhaps  a  littie  too  coarse  a  flower — second- 
dass  certificate;  Anna  Keynes,  a  very  fine  and  deHcate 
flower,  white  ground,  petals  tipped  with  pale  lilac — second- 
class  certificate ;  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  ma^iificent  and  showy 
flower,  deep  claret,  in  form  resembling  and  equalling  Lord 
Derby — first-class  certificate;  Begularity,  white  ground, 
spotted  and  striped  with  maroon  or  purple — second-daes 
certificate. 

Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton,  exhibited  Crimson  Perfection,  a 
^e  promising  flower — commended;  Formidable,  a  Fancy 
variety,  white  ground  tipped  with  rosy  crimson — second- 
jlass  certificate  ;  The  Bride,  a  very  pretty  flower,  good  form, 
3reamy  white  ground,  shaded  with  purple — second-class 
'^'jrtificate ;  Nonsuch,  tawny  or  deep  orange  buff,  good  form 
—commended. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  exhibited  Symmetry,  fine  dark 

crimson  maroon — commended;  Comet,  a  dark  claret  with 

**    lively  bright  glow  on  the  surfax^e  of  the  petals,  a  very 

'/omising    and  useftd  medium    flower — second-class  cer- 

ificate. 
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of  his  seedling  Willingham  Defiance,  bright  pink,  full  cir- 
cular flowers,  a  very  nice  flower — second-clalss  certiflcate. 
Mr.  Bird  Porter,  Volunteer, .  dark  ruby,  very  fine  and  full 
flowers ;  a  spike  of  this  plant  would  have  probably  gained 
for  it  a  higher  award — second-class  certificate.  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  Queen,  creamy  whiter-fine  full 
fiower — second-class  certificate.  Mr.  Chater,  Acme,  a  pale 
delicate  bright  rose  of  excellent  form  and  distinct — ^nrst« 
class  certificate.  Mr.  Chater  sent  also  a  collection  of  twentgf- 
four  fine  fiowers. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Lilium  NeOgheriense, 
a  beautifully- formed  cream-coloured  fiower,  resembling 
Browmi  and  longifiorum — second-class  certificate ;  also  two 
plants  of  Lilium  lancifolium  album.  These  Lilies  were  pur- 
chased at  Mr.  Stevens'  sale  in  February  last  in  a  collection 
of  Japanese  bulbs. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  exhibited  eighteen  plants  of  a 
new  bedding  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Benyon,  of  dwarf  habit,  fine 
scarlet  trusses,  foliage  very  similar  and  quite  equal  to  Mrs. 
Pollock — first-class  certificate ;  Pelargoniiun  Eosette,  white 
variegated  foliage,  with  pale  rose  flowers.  Also  a  coUection 
of  twelve  seedling  variegated-foUaged  Pelargoniums  of 
great  interest.  Nos.  82,  53,  44,  5,  appeared  to  be  promising 
kinds. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Yallota  purpurea  eximia,  ex- 
quisite in  tiie  form  of  its  compact  head  of  circular  flowers, 
rather  lighter  in  celour  than  V.  purpurea;  and  although 
not  a  new  variety,  a  scarce  one — first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  G.  Smith,  Homsey  Bead,  brought  cut  blooms  of  his 
superb  Scarlet  Pelargonium  Lord  of  the  Isles,  which  was 
awarded  f^  first-dass  Certificate  at  Chiswick  on  the  11th  ult. 
It  was  much  admired  by  those  who  had  not  seen  it  before. 

Mr.  Amey  sent  a  seedling  Ageratum  of  no  particular 
merit,  littie  differing  from  the  one  in  general  cultivation. 

Mr.  Melville,  Dalmeny  Park,  sent  cut  flowers  of  Calen- 
dula officinalis,  but  they  were  too  much  ii^jured  to  be 
examined. 

Mr.  Backhouse,  York,  sent  Cyrtanthus  (Gastronema) 
sanguineus,  a  very  pretty  amajyllidaceous  pls^t  of  various 
shades  of  rose  and  pink,  said  to  be  as  hardy  as  GladioluB 
gandavensis.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case  it  will  be  a 
very  useful  and  ornamental  plant — ^flrst-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Bateman  exhibited  a  very  fine  plant  of  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  with  four  spikes  of  fiowers.  Altiiough  not  equal 
to  Epidendrum  vitellinum  major,  it  was  a  specimen  of  good 
cultivation,  and  a  special  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Bateman  sent  with  this  Orchid  a  very  interesting  paper, 
which  was  read  before  the  Committee,  on  the  cultivation  of 
this  interesting  family;  and  although  it  contained  no  in- 
formation which  had  not  been  previously  given  on  the 
subject,  it  will  certainly  afford  a  fresh  impetus  and  give 
encouragement  to  the  admirers  of  Orchids.  Mr.  Bateman 
particularly  ^ects  the  attention  of  all  cultivators  of  Or- 
chids to  considering  the  different  climates  from  which  they 
receive  them.  He  has  found  as  well  as  others  (J.  Day,  Esq., 
and  Messrs.  Veitch),  that  many  kinds  which  have  been  in- 
judiciously treated  by  being  grown  in  a  house  of  an  un- 
natural temperature  to  them,  have  perished  or  imperfectly 
developed  themselves :  hence  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  climate  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  nativee.  It 
will  be  found  that  an  ordinary  greenhouse  is  all  the  pxo- 
tection  that  many  of  these  lovely  flowers  require.  Indeed 
Lycaste  Skinneri  has  kindly  accommodated  itself  to  the 
temperature  of  a  lady's  drawing-room,  where  it  has  not  OD]y 
reproduced  its  flowers,  but  formed  fresh  bulbs. 

Plants  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  Waltham  Pet  and  Mrs. 
Cowper  were  brought  for  comparison,  but  this  olgeet  waa 
defeated,  the  plants  of  each  kind  not  being  of  the  same  UM 
and  not  grown  under  the  same  circumstances ;  the  majaxvBy 
of  the  Committee,  however,  were  inclined  to  prefer  Waltham 
Pet.  These  dwarf  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  will  be  found  most 
useful  for  decorative  purposes,  especially  for  baskets  and 
vases. 

Fbuit  Committee. — Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  in  the  chair.  A 
seedling  Black  Grape  was  received  from  Mr.  John  Matheson, 
gardener,  Coddin^on,  near  Winslow,  which  bore  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  Black  Hamburgh ;  but  still  distinct, 
both  in  texture  of  the  flesh  and  in  flavour.  Having  beea 
grown  in  a  pot  the  fruit  was  evidently  not  sufficieiitly  dsrr^ 
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plmt  the  Vine  out,  and  give  it  a  good  duuioe  of  showing  its 
{nw  oharacteristios.    It  may  prove  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Wm.  Melville  sent  two  fine  bunches  of  his  new  Grape 
Mnsoat  Champion,  whidi  has  been  before  the  Committ^ 
tivo  or  three  tunes  before ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  bunches 
sdiibited  far  outdid  those  previously  shown.  The  berries 
were  as  large  as  those  of  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  and  the 
bimches  were  short,  wide-shouldered,  and  like  a  bunch  of 
grape  shot.  The  flavour  was  delicious,  and  had  just  enough 
of  we  Muscat  flavour  to  be  satisfying.  The  colour,  how- 
erer^  still  remains  brownish-red,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
hj  management  it  may  become  as  black  as  a  Black  Ham- 
ofovh. 

1&.  Gayland  Hadwen,  of  Fairfleld,  Manchester,  sent  a 
bunch  of  Grapes  under  the  name  of  Muscat  Lunel,  which 
was  not  that  variety,  but  evidently  what  is  called  the 
White  Tokay  or  White  Nice. 

Mr.  Andrew  Dick,  of  Sudbury  Hall  Gardens,  near  Derby, 
sent  two  sorts  to  be  named,  one  of  which  was  the  old  Bla^ 
Prince,  and  the  other  a  variety  that  could  not  be  identified. 

Mr.  Edward  Pierce,  nurseryman,  Yeovil,  sent  a  dish  of  a 
seedling  called  the  Cricket  Peach.  *The  fruit  has  the  dark 
i^jpearance  of  Violette  H4tive,  and  is  of  large  size ;  but  it 
is  very  different  from  that  variety,  and  has  large  flowers 
instead  of  small  ones  as  the  Violette  H4tive  has.  The 
flavour  was  very  rich  and  excellent ;  but  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  the  variety  is  its  hardiness,  Mr.  Pierce  having 
stated  that  for  the  last  two  years,  while  all  the  other  Peach- 
buds  in  his  nursery  have  been  killed  by  frost,  these  remained 
unii^'ured. 

A  Peach  was  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Griffith,  gardener  to  A.  P. 
Paxton,  Esq.,  Choldeiton  House,  near  Salisbury,  which 
proved  to  be  Yellow  Admirable. 

Mr.  Edward  Cooling,  nurseryman,  of  Mile  Ash,  near 
Derby,  sent  a  Scarlet-fleshed  seedling  Melon,  which  was  of 
oval  shape,  ribbed,  and  netted.  The  flesh  was  tender  and 
melting  for  a  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  and  of  tolerably  good 
flavour,  but  not  sufficiently  rich  to  recommend  it  as  a  new 
and  desirable  variety. 

A  seedling  Apple  sent  by  John  Gidley,  Esq.,  Bedford 
Circus,  Exeter,  was  raised  from  Cornish  Gilliflower.  It  was 
a  nice-looking  Apple  not  unlike  the  Early  Harvest  in  ap- 
pearance, but  fiir  inferior  to  it  in  flavour.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered to  possess  sufficient  merit. 

Mr.  Chater,  of  Saffron  WaJden,  sent  specimens  of  a  seed- 
ling Apple  called  Elizabeth  Pine  that  were  gathered  in 
October,  1862 :  they,  of  course,  were  much  shrivelled,  and 
the  flavour  was  gone.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Chater  did  not  ex- 
hibit them  two  months  ago. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KTTCHEN   GABDEK. 

A  GREAT  change  has  taken  place  in  the  weather  since 
last  week.  Frequent  showers  have  greatly  refreshed  vege- 
tation. Now  is  the  time  to  be  busy  with  the  hoe  in  earthing- 
np  the  various  crops  that  require  it,  and  also  for  planting- 
<mt  those  that,  from  the  dry  state  of  the  weather,  could  not 
be  put  out  before.  BroccoU,  where  there  has  not  been  suf- 
Aoient  planted,  large  plants  may  yet  be  put  out  with 
success.  They  shoi^d  be  ladd-in  witii  a  spade  in  a  slanting 
direction.  Earth-up  the  advancing  crops.  Cardotms,  earth- 
ip  for  Uanching  in  fovourable  weather.  Celery,  proceed 
imh  the  earthing-up  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  Some  of 
ttie  very  latest  crop  may  also  be  planted  in  rows  to  stand 
tiirongh  the  winter.  The  haulm  of  Peas  laid  by  now  in  a 
iiy  place  is  a  good  material  for  covering  Celery  during 
Mf  eie  fit)6t.  CcSiha^e,  the  seedling  plants  intended  to  stand 
tijNmgh  the  winter  to  be  pricked  out  in  nursery-beds  of 

S:ht  soil  at  5  inches  ai>art.  This  will  be  found  of  great 
vantage  by  inducing  a  stocky  hardy  g^wth.  Endive, 
6Qlitinue  to  make  successional  plantations.  Some  of  the 
.  int-planted-out  will  now  be  in  good  condition  for  tying-up 
Ibr  blanching.  A  few  only  at  a  time  to  be  done,  and  ti^ese 
tied  loosely  to  allow  the  heads  to  swell  out  large.  Lettuce, 
ft  noall  patch  of  Bath  Cos  sown  now  will,  if  the  autumn 
Mve  mikU  be  more  valuable  than  those  sown  earlier.  Mtuh- 
Smnm^  beds  may  now  be  made  either  in  sheds  or  in  the  open 
Owions,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  crops  I 


stored  when  folly  dry,  as  the  ground  from  which  they  are 
taken  is  generally  used  for  Callage.  It  should  be  imme- 
diately trenched-up.  If  manure  is  necessary,  let  it  be  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  lynched  soU  and  fork  it  in.  If,  however, 
the  ground  was  well  manured  for  the  Onions,  it  ought  to 
carry  the  Cabbage  through,  and  that  wiU  always  come  the 
better,  because,  if  too  mudi  manure  comes  in  contact  with 
the  roots  in  the  autumn,  it  induces  a  succulent  luxuriant 
growth,  which  renders  them  very  liable  to  ii\jury  from 
alternations  of  frost  and  thaw  in  tlie  winter.  Parsley,  thin 
the  summer  sowing  while  in  a  young  state,  the  plants  will 
then  gain  strength  to  stand  the  winter.  A  portion  of  the 
spring  sowing  t^  be  cut  down.  Tomatoes,  gather  the  fruit 
as  it  ripens,  remove  all  the  shoots  that  shade  it,  also  some 
of  the  leaves. 

FLOWER  OABDEN. 

Unless  some  precautions  arc  taken  to  keep  the  taller 
plants  in  the  beds  of  geometric  flower  gardens  within  proper 
limits,  they  will  be  l&ely  in  a  short  time  to  grow  too  high, 
and  will  disturb  the  uniform  appearance  essential  to  this 
style  of  gardening.  A  constant  watch  should,  therefore,  be 
kept  on  plants  likely  to  exceed  the  standard  height,  and  by 
frequently  pincliing  bock  or  pegging  down  endeavour  iJ) 
keep  the  same-pattern  beds  at  an  equal  height.  At  this 
season,  with  beds  of  flowering  plants,  frequent  cutting- 
back  and  trimming  will  be  required  to  prevent  straggling 
in  free-growing  plants,  and  this  the  late  rains  will  encourage. 
At  the  same  time,  allow  no  dead  flowers  or  seed-pods  to 
remain  on  the  plants.  By  careful  attention  to  these  little 
matters  the  season  of  blooming  may  be  prolonged  till  the 
plants  are  destroyed  by  frost.  Although  the  present  montJi 
is  a  favourable  time  for  transplanting  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  it  generally  happens  that  a  large  amount  of  this 
kind  of  work  is  put  oflf  until  so  late  that  the  plants  have  no 
time  for  pushing  a  few  fresh  roots  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  cold  drying  winds  of  March.  It  will  also  be  found  that 
plants  lifted  during  this  month  wiU  require  but  little 
attention  in  the  way  of  watering  next  spring  and  summer 
compared  with  others  transplanted  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  removal  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  postponed 
untU  they  have  shed  their  leaves. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

The  gathering  and  preservation  of  fruit  is  the  principal 
work  here.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  tree  until  what  is  technically  called  dead 
ripe.  A  little  degree  of  practice  will  enable  a  person  to 
determine  the  degpree  of  ripeness  at  which  it  should  be 
gathered  without  resorting  to  the  common  and  barbarous 
way  of  pinching.  Plums  should  be  allowed  to  reiuain  until 
perfectly  ripe ;  and  although  something  may  be  lost  in  bulk 
by  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree,  the  flavour  will  not 
be  deteriorated.  Such  as  the  Impt'ratrice  and  Golden  Drop, 
if  protected  from  wasps,  may  be  kept  until  a  very  late  period 
in  the  season.  Apples  and  Pears  generally  fall  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  an  early  degree  of  ripeness.  That  period 
must  be  anticipated,  and  their  removal  efTected  as  soon  as 
it  is  ascertained.  After  gathering,  the  fruit  intended  for 
keeping  should  be  laid  out  in  the  fruit-room  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  fruit 
will  be  found  clammy  from  perspiration.  It  shoiQd  then  be 
carefrdly  wiped  and  laid  out  thinly  in  the  store-room,  which 
should  be  kept,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  introduced,  securely 
closed  and  protected  from  any  very  material  alternations  of 
temperature. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONBEBVATORT. 

Climbers  will  always  require  attention  to  keep  the  shoots 
in  their  proper  places.  Take  care  in  training  that  the  part 
of  the  trellis  or  stakes  near  the  bottom  is  not  bare  of  flower- 
ing shoots,  as  the  beauty  of  the  plants  depends  upon  their 
being  clothed  with  foliage  and  flowers  from  the  rim  of  the  pot 
upwards.  The  potting  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  &c., 
for  forcing  must  soon  occupy  attention.  About  equal  por- 
tions of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand, 
will  be  suitable  soil  for  them.  After  potting,  place  them  on 
a  dry  bottom,  and  cover  the  pots  2  or  3  inches  deep  with 
ashes,  preserving  them  at  the  same  time,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  heavy  rains.  Under  this  treatment  they  will 
fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  will  be  in  readiness  for  forcing 
when  wanted.  Most  of  the  class  of  bulbs  known  as  Cape 
bulbs,  if  obtained  now,  might,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  extra 
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heat,  be  had  iu  flower  at  Tariona  periods  throughout  the  nan  who  waters  the  roota  of  a  plant  before  a  afaower  ot  is 

winter  and  early  apring.     Anv  of  the  free-growing  apeciea  lull  hazy  weather,  pT*eided  the  plajit  wEtnta  it,  ia  jaat  eier- 

of  IiiB,  auch  OB  fleruoaa,  viridiflora,  conica,  ic  wonld  be  iiging  all  the  good  common  aenae  of  practicaJ  philoaophy. 

suitable,  as  alao  would  be  the  varieties  of  Sparaiia  tricolor,  Whilst  on  the  sabject  of  watering,  allow  us  to  aay  that 

and  Ainaryllis  vittata  Johnaoni,  which  are  splendid,  and  may  ;be  time  of  doing  so  is  even  more  important  in  the  case  of 

be   bloomed  by  gentle   forcii^,      Lachenalia  poiidula  and  lower  gardens :  hence,  where  practicable,  aa  a  general  rule, 

tricolor,  with  many  apeciea  of  Oialia,  would  serro  to  increase  rom  Jane  to  September  it  ia  treat  to  water  in  the  afternoon 

the  TBtiety,  and  ore  all  handsome.     Omithc^^um  anreum  md  evening.  We  have  watered  often  in  the  morning,  merely 

is  a  fine  orange-Sowered  apeciea.     Cyclamen  coum,  vem-jm,  Decanse  we  could  manage  to  obtain  water  then  and  at  no 

and  persicam  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  >ther  time.     In  hot  weather,  however,  we  liked  to  keep  it 

PITS  AND  FBAKEa  '*'  ^^  gTOund  either  by  covering  or  looae-stdrring  the  but- 

Let  scarlet  and  other  Geraniums  struck  in  the  open  ground  ^-    But   the  chief  reason  for  watering  dry  flower-be^ 

be  token  op  and  potted  immediately  they  have  made  roots,  ^l?^^  "^  "'"'""  If  ""plj^h.":  that  if  the  rootage  at  a£ 

They  will  rlqiiire  a  cloae  frame  for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  ^^ive  a  heavy  shower  wrU  fall  on  a  Borgeons  p«twce  and 

shoid  be  placed  on  a  dry  bottom  in  a  southern  exposure  t^  '^'«  '*  m  a  few  hours  stJJ  more  splen<Ld  ;  but  if  the  roots 

harden  th^  for  the  winter.     For  the  same  pur^e  Ver-  »«  eio««ively  dry,  and  the  plai-ts  aad  flowers  in  a  auffe^ 

bensB,  Petuniaa.  ic,  struck  in  pans,  and  intend^  iTbe  kept  '^^'  f  ^T  t*"'^^  ^^Z'*  *^^'      ti^^J^       l^'f^'i 

in  them  through  the  winter.  ahoSd  be  placed  in  a  similw  f  ^^  the  beauty  of  the  group   be  departed  untal  fresh 

aituation,  at  the  same  time  stopping  the  points  of  the  shoots.  ?^"^"™i°!T'-    -^^  '^^.^^o  ^'««  "  ^^■^^  T       jJ 

The  principal  object  ahould  be  to"  keep*^  them  aa  hardy  aa  ">«««*«,  therefors   in  such  crcumatancea.  when  he   ae« 

poaaifie  bj^ftiUy  eiposing  them  until  they  are  placed  in  "^f"^?  ^\  "J  deluge  coming,  or  even  a  good  shower,  is 

heir  winti  quarters.         ^                              '   W.  Seanb.  act  so  deficient  m  thought  sAer  all.       ^ 

^  Put  out  more  greens.     The  rams  just  smted  seedling 

Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  &c,  and  were  just  auitable 

■nOTNTpq   n-p   TUv    ri«T  ■antw  for  planting  out  lota  of  Endives.  Lettucea,  <te.,  which  it  was 

DOINGS   OP   THE   LAST  WEEK.  „„  ^^  attemptmg  before.    Gave  the  final  earthing-up  to 


le  Celery.  Scarlet  Bunnera  that  had  a  good  dr^ching 
The  glorious  laina  have  come  at  last,  and  relreshed  the  are  now  all  right  and  as  crisp  oa  possible.  In  the  drynesa 
thirsty  earth,  and  cheered  up  the  countenance  of  many  a  the  flowers  refiiaed  to  set,  and  the  same  as  respects  late 
resident  in  cottage  homea.  It  will  also  be  a  great  boon  to  Peaa.  Put  out  a  few  Leeks,  as  large  ones  are  not  desired ; 
the  farmer  i  delaying  Ids  carrying,  it  is  true,  hut  making  but  to  our  taste  they  should  be  wlute  as  milk,  as  thick  as 
hia  Wheat  tell  better  in  the  bushel,  and  acattering  inaecta  our  wrist,  afid  then,  well  boiled  and  used  with  a  little  butter, 
and  mildew  from  hia  flelds  of  Turnips.  For  ourselree,  we  pepper  and  salt,  even  an  epicure  might  amack  his  lips  over 
only  had  a  few  gallons  of  clear  water  left,  and  many  things  them.  The  rains  have  also  helped  to  clear-ofl'  lota  of  cater- 
out  of  doors  were  fading  and  shrivelling  without  the  chance  pillars  from  Turnips  and  Oreens ;  and  we  shonld  have  been 
in  our  power  of  {greatly  benefiting  them.  Now  we  may  much  worse  but  for  the  thousands  of  butterflies  that  were 
expect  Peas,  and  Beana,  and  Lettuces,  and  Turnips,  to  be  struck  down  by  the  boys.  Now  alao  the  Tomtita  and  other 
all  right  again — al  least  it  will  be  acme  time  before  we  can  birds  that  annoy  us  not  a  little  in  the  spring  are  doing  good 
plead  the  oicuse  of  dryneaa  again,  if  anything  ahould  not  service.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  little  feUowa  examine  a 
ise  right  or  not  lie  obtainable  at  all.  After  the  first  ahower,  trenii  from  end  to  end.  As  aoon  aa  the  groond  ia  dryish  on 
feeling  confident  tliat  more  was  coming,  we  gave  a  good  the  aurfaee  will  run  the  hoe  throngh  3l  o^nings  to  cut 
soaking  to  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Celeiy,  ic,  with  sewage  down  the  incipient  weeds  and  keep  moisture  m  the  ground. 
water,  which  would  have  been  rather  strong  without  the 

rains  that  were  to  follow.     There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  fkuit  oasdbn. 

the  uaefulnesa  of  much  of  the  water  that  rnna  to  waste  from  Kept  thinning   the   friiit  of  dwarf  Pear  trees,  and  find 

a  gentleman's  house.    All  the  soap,  greasy  water,  ic.  that  that  the  pig  ia  very  fond  of  them,  even  in  the  hard  atate. 

thua  ia  often  loat  is  moat  valuable  when  rightly  applied  and  Owing  to  the  diyness  everything  in  the  shape  of  Qteena, 

at  the  right  time ;  and  that  time  we  hold  to  be  when  vege-  Lettnce  stalks.  Cauliflower  stalks,  &c.,  haa  been  more  than 

tables  aie  growing  freely.     In  hot  aummers  nothing  can  be  orinorily   agreeable  to  the   pig.      Went   over  the  treea, 

more  suitabte  for  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  and  all  the  rongher  finally  shortening,  disbudding,  and  thinning  fruit  where  too 

vegetables,  only  it  muat  not  be  given  too  strong.     '•  But  numerous.    The  rains  will  hdp  the  froit  now  as  to  swelling, 

why  apply  any  at  all  when  yon  aaw  that  rain  waa  coming  P"  and  plenty  of  sun  will  be  sure  then  to  give  flavour.    The 

A  gentleman  told  us  the  other  day,  half  derisively — "  Why.  r^ns  gave  also  juat  what  was  needed  for  Vine  and  Feach- 

F ,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  rain,  since  you  are  watering."  houae  borders.     In  the  case  of  the  latter,  where  the  fruit  is 

Well,  the  truth  is  we  did  not  expect  ao  much  rain  as  we  wished  to  atand  all  the  winter,  the  borders  ahould  be  pro- 
have  had ;  and,  a^ain,  we  voJued  the  sewage  for  root-water-  tected  from  heavy  rains  by  the  middle  of  next  month.  In 
ing  even  more  than  the  rain ;  and,  again,  we  find  that  all  the  case  of  the  early  vineiy  where  the  wood  is  ripe  it  would 
waterings  are  most  effective  that  are  given  just  before  a  be  well  to  prune  andremovethe lights  for  a  time.  We  think 
good  shower,  or  during  the  dull  weather  that  generally  pre-  it  a  good  planfor  settling  all  insects.  The  same  may  be  done 
cedes  and  follows  a  fair  amount  of  downpouring.  Whan  to  early  Feaoh-houaea,  though  they  do  well  enough  with 
plants  in  the  ground,  be  they  residenta  of  the  kitchen  or  roofa  that  cannot  be  removed.  Still  if  they  wem  well 
the  flower  garden,  are  evidently  suffering  from  want  ol  drenched  with  the  raina  of  October,  and  had  a  little  of  the 
water,  it  is  right  and  proper  to  water  them  at  any  time  j  frost  of  November  before  being  shut-up,  a  good  niany  inseota 
but  the  effecta  are  very  different  when  water  is  given  in  the  are  likely  to  be  punished.  Without  this  help  there  most  be 
forenoon  of  a  sunny  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  when  the  more  care  in  washing  and  cleaning.  Thinned-ont  Cnrruit 
atmosphere  is  quiet  and  clouded.  In  the  one  case,  the  shoots,  as  we  needed  them  in  the  flower  garden  for  our 
moisture  is  evaporated  almost  as  soon  as  given  ;  in  the  patent  pegs,  and  will  thin  BASpberry  shoots  as  we  wn  fljid 
other  it  is  absorbed  by  and  has  time  to  pass  through  th<  time.  Chpped  the  Boi-edgings  in  the  kitchen  uid  frvit 
whole  of  the  plant,  A  summer  ahower  very  often  merely  re-  gardens,  not  becauae  it  ia  the  very  best  time,  bnt  beoanae 
reahea  the  foliage  and  gives  nothing  to  the  root-absorbents  done  now  they  will  look  well  for  a  twelvemonth,  whereas  if 
t  is  a  capital  thing  that  sunny  shower  after  a  hot  day  done  early  in  the  season  it  would  have  required  to  be  done 
t  ref^shos  und  invigorates ;  but  the  moisture  is  soon  dis-  twice.  When  strong  and  long  established  ve  have  done  it 
.v'Ued.  and  the  roots  ore  as  dry  if  not  drier  than  before,  ol  flrat-rate  with  the  scythe,  with  or  without  A  line  down  the 
iccount  of  the  temporaiy  obstruction  to  the  moist  vaponi  middle ;  but  our  present  edgings  are  bette*  elipped  with  the 
ising  from  beneath.  We  know  it  is  good  for  tender  shears.  Vineries,  Melon-pits,  &c.,  mncdi  the  aaioe  aa  pr«.i 
mvands  to  be  placed  in  a  medicinal  hath,  and  thua  to  be  fee  ceding  weeks. 

hrou^h  the  pores  of  the  skin;  but  we  would  have  greatei  orxaiibnta),  niFAsnuKT. 

aith  m  a  perfect  recovery  to  health  could  the  patient  at  thi  Changed   pluita  in,  twd  &eshened-iui  tiie  comwratoiT. 
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bMB  projwgkting  for  the  Sower  gMden,  uid,  after  oth< 
OiBn  ^ing  on  viUk  Variegated  Oeraniiime,  placing  Uiei 
thidujr  m  portable  boiea  to  avoid  moving  thejn  until  sprini 
ThOM  euttingB  ore  about  an  inch  long  and  vill  be  placed  i 
■■  tixf  plww  under  glaaa.  We  will  fbUoir  with  the  oommo 
Sewdeta,  and  will  merelf  take  a  batch  of  each  kind  an 
oonu  orer  them  again,  aa  we  do  not  wish  to  injure  the  ou 
Hm  ot  the  beda  foi  two  months  to  come.  Theae  boic 
srantge  S  feet  in  length,  9  inches  wide,  and  3^  inches  deei 
>Mda  of  any  boards  we  can  lay  oor  hands  on.  The  board 
am  not  planed,  but  are  whitened,  and  the  openings  giv 
snfident  drainage.  About  an  inch  of  rough  staff  goea  ovf 
the  bottom,  then  fresh  aandy  soil,  and  a  apriniling  of  san 
oo  the  sur&oe.  We  must  not  apeak  of  the  future  i  but  w 
shaU  be  veied  if  one  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  made  ahonl 
MduB  good-bye.  After  the  trouble  of  putting  them  in.  it  i 
wry  annoying  to  aee,  first  one,  and  thenanotheT„go  of 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this.  A  gardener  told  u 
the  other  d^j  that  he  wee  once  advised  to  carry  home  hi 
onttinga,  throw  them  out  in  the  aun  for  a  day,  and  the: 
make  andplantthem.  Thia  may  do  with  Scarlet  Geraninme 
though  even  with  them  we  aee  little  advantage  in  ever  a1 
bwing  them  to  shrivel  j  at  least,  it  would  not  do  any  gooi 
with  Buch  little  bita  as  we  use.  With  respect  to  most  plant 
uie  advice  was  equivalent  to  telling  a  man  to  take  thi 
eottings  home  careiiiUy,  and  then  throw  them  on  the  rub 
oish-heap. — E.  F, 


*  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
Mitmental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Counby  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  arc  Bul^ect«d  to  ui^nstifiable  trouble  and 
«ipense.  All  conummicationa  ahould  therefore  be  ad- 
'     dnased  xiUly  to  Tbt  Edilori  of  the  Jowmal  of  Sarttttil- 

"  i-  Am,  4^,  162>  FtMt  Street,  Ltmdon,  E.G. 


We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  op  on  the 
same  sheet  queationB  relating  to  Gardening  and  thoae 
on  Fonltiy  and  Bee  snlgects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  conununicationa.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  qneations  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to   any  conuunnication  unless 

Vn  or  Mow  ro»  Dmiisioi  {B.  r.  If.).— Ilea  l»  probililf  not  ntauMTj 
to  )>«  pluAl  Dier  til*  poubcrdi  In  the  wnrH  or  potllni  pluU.    AnjlUBg 

pottsd.  vbcttwr  Cfae  plut  bmi  la  niDalii  In  ibe  ume  pot  i  ibon  time  or  ■ 


iibMi  nnidiiiii.  It  Hu  dino- 
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drilDid.     li  !■  piDpiguid  b; 


■glw,  tir  beins  adojltl^d  conitimtlr 
lifodinpAan).— If  US  hid  ■> 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

B.  Parker,  Eiotic  Nuisery,  Tooting.— Cotoioffu*  <tf  Btom 
qTtenJunue,  and  Hardji  PUmlt,  Hyocinlht,  trnd  BaOaiis  BooU 
Sfc.    1863. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough.— CoialoTtKo/BuItotitFIouwr  Hoot 
and  IVHjn,  ^c.  1863-64. 


The  isatktl  BantiDiuc  verj-  well  ilDciied  both  wilb  (roil  and  nnuble 
W>J1-rmlttn  pirtlcuUrla  coming  In  in  verTRrial  abundnnce  Thtauj 
j.\j  of  Qrapea  and  Pino  ApplH  ii  qolts  nfflerenl  for  the  dumand,  Ueloi 
«•  plmtifDl.  KllbeilB  ats  bringing  ratbor  battsr  piiees  la  eoniaqi-""  ' 
tbe  aopplr  falJlDi  Dir.  Potaun  an  lUll  bra*f .  Plonui  ehleflr  oc 
OrcUdi,  PalirgDolama,  Vocbcnu,  Aslcn,  CaloeoUrlu,  and  MigDon 
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TwiLvr  OooD  TnuKAa  (.SAiJfiUl— Laid  Raglan,  Nemealt,  DeadamaDa, 
wd  Leigh,  Lord  CriTen.  LMvenir  dt>  Bellini.  G#antdea  BatnUKs,  Cbiet 
la,  Bohj,  Admiial  Hillonl,  Fatuij  Uid  Falmt «[  UiS  Fait. 


in 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOETICULTUEB  JLND  COTTAGE  GABDENES. 


[  September  1,  ItSS. 


XABLi-ftiPEKnio  Muscat  QtULTVB  (O,  ff.).^A  detailed  »Mwer  to  ye«r 
note  will  be  in  next  Tuceday's  Jonrnal. 

PBEacnvmo  Latk  Gkipxs  {O.  J^.)*— The  beat  treatment  you  can  adopt 
irlth  tbe  Vinee  the  Crapee  of  which  are  now  colouring,  and  which  you  wish 
to  pre  serve  thronKh  the  winter,  is  to  give  them  alittle  extra  heat  with  air 
on,  so  as  to  have  them  ripe  fai  September.  They  will  hang  better  after- 
wards. Then  keep  exceMive  wet  from  the  roots,  as  well  aa  cold  or  fiosu 
Keep  the  hrnso  airy  day  and  night,  and  in  dull  cold  weather  put  on  gentle 
Area  to  enable  you  to  do  so,  glvine  most  fire  during  the  day,  and  more 
especially  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dnll  and  foggj.  In  a  very  foggy  day  give 
ttttle  air.  Be  sure  you  keep  out  frost— very  little  will  iDJure  tbe  Grapes 
and  eaitee  them  to  rot.  Even  withont  that  it  injures  the  flavour.  Keep 
the  floor,  walls,  Ac,  as  dry  as  possible  after  the  end  of  August.  We  think 
▼our  earl  J  Grapes  have  kept  very  fairly.  Very  probably  the  shrivelling  may 
be  owing  to  excessive  heat  and  dryness.  Yery  likely  if  in  these  hot  sunny 
days  you  had  just  damped  the  floora  and  paths  a  little,  the  Grapes  would 
have  been  more  plump.  As  it  is,  the  moisture  has  been  evaporatid,  and 
yon  have  aomething  like  a  firat-rate  Baisin— no  bad  thing  in  its  way.  In 
such  hot  weather  we  lessened  air  during  the  day,  to  prevent  such  excessive 
drying. 

List  of  icnicuLTvaAi.  Shows  (A  Year*s  Sulseriber). —In  "Sir.  Cuthbert 
Johnson's  ^Farmer's  Alnoanack"  is  a  llat  of  all  the  Societies  and  their 
Seeretariep. 

Six  Htacimhs  pou  ExHiBrriow  (^1  i\roric«}.— Dark  red,  Robert  Steiger  '* 
Ught  ditto,  La  Dame  du  Lao  ;  dark  blue.  Prince  Albert ;  light  ditto,  Grande 
Tldette ;  white.  Grandeur  h  Merveille ;  yellow,  Soleii  d'Or. 

CuniN0-D0w»  Ctanopbtllum  UAGNiPicrx  (C.  8,  JV.).— You  may  cut 
down  this  noble  plant  if  you  want  It  to  come  away  tilth  two  or  three  stems 
from  near  the  surface  of  the  roil ;  but,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  break 
kindly,  }  ou  will  require  to  plunge  it  in  a  bottom  heat  of  SO".  We  would 
nmch  rattier  allow  a  plant  about  2  feet  high  to  grow  on  than  cut  It  down 
or  ttop  it,  as,  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  beautiful  in  this  plant,  it  never 
looks  so  well  as  when  broogh.  away  with  a  aingle  stem  and  allowed  to 
branch  right  and  left,  which  it  wiii  generally  do  when  about  5^  feet  in 
height.  With  a  leader  and  a  few  laterafgrowths  it  is  much  more  handsome 
than  when  brought  away  with  more  atems.  The  loss  of  the  bottom 
leaves  arises  from  rome  check-  We  have  had  them  drop  when  the  plant 
has  been  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  cold  air,  and  when  it  has  been  left 
too  long  without  a  shift,  or  has  been  neglected  in  the  matter  of  watering. 
It  ia.a  plant  which  thrives  amaaingly  if  watered  with  guano  water.  We 
have  two  uplendid  plants  of  it  just  now^  which  have  been  grown  on  from 
last  autumn's  cuttings,  and  they  are  now  beginning  to  branch  without  any 
stopping  or  pinching.  Wc  alwayt>  prefer  rapidly-grown  plants  of  one 
years  growth  to  larger  plants.  Ihere  is  a  freshness  and  vigour  about 
them  which  is  not  generally  found  in  older  plants  which  have  stood  a  long 
time  in  tbe  same  pot. 

FcKflus  IN  Tam-pit  {Dorsetihire).— The  fungus  in  your  tan  can  readily 
be  renioved  by  rubbing  it  sharply  with  the  hand  on  its  flrs-t  appearance ; 
but  a  better  plan  is  to  take  the  parts  infected  away,  there  being  no  necessity 
to  burn  it,  aa  it  is  perfectly  hurmless,  thongh  unsightly.  We  use  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  but  have  not  been  troubled  with  any  fungus,  thongh  we  have  hud 
Ferns  in  peat  literully  one  mass  of  yellow  froth  or  foam,  which  suecumbed 
to  a  washing  with  water,  euro  being  taken  to  leave  none  of  the  yellow 
flroth  on  the  toil.  By  frequently  rubbing  and  removing  the  froth~or,  as 
botanists  coll  it,  "  mycelium  "—you  need  not  fear  any  harm  from  this 
fbngus ;  but  if  left  to  spread  and  remain  until  it  becomes  brown,  the  spores 
will  fly  about  in  all  directions  and  vegetate  whenever  they  find  a  substance 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  to  adhere  to,  accompanied  by  a  dote  stagnant  air. 

PnoPAOATiNo  Ha&dt  IIeatbs  {P.  i?.).— Hardy  Heaths  when  young  may 
be  propagated  by  division,  taking  the  parts  away  without  shsking  off  any 
■oil  that  may  adhere  to  the  roots.  It  fchould  be  done  immediately  after  each 
apedea  flowers.  All  Heaths  are  best  propagated  from  cuttings,  putting  in 
the  tips  of  the  young  shoou  when  the  wood  is  about  half  ripe.  The  cut- 
tings need  not  be  more  than  from  1  to  3  inches  in  length.  Put  In  aa  for 
Any  other  description  of  cuttings  in  fine  peat  and  frilver  sand  In  equal  parts, 
Mattering  a  little  of  the  last  between  the  cuttings ;  place  in  a  cold  frame, 
After  whloli  they  must  be  gently  watered  and  shut  up  oulte  eloee.  Keep 
the  sun  off,  but  admit  all  the  light  possible,  and  give  neither  air  nor  water 
the  next  thirty  days  unless  the  soil  is  becoming  dry,  when  it  must  be  given 
even  before  it  becomes  dry.  All  that  is  required  is  to  keep  the  soil  moist, 
not  wet,  and -the  atmotphere  close,  but  not  stagnant.  Yon  may  strike 
hardy  Heaths  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  shady  place,  but  free  from  drip;  only 
put  in  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  abooU.  The  plants  themselves  will  tell 
you  when  this  kind  of  work  ought  to  be  done,  for  Heaths  flower  at  different 
periods,  therefore  wc  cannot  give  any  particular  time  for  taking  euttings. 
Heaths  detest  the  knife,  though  unsightly  growths  may  be  removed  ;  yet 
if  hardy  Heaths  have  room,  they  seldom  need  any  pruning.  Paul's  **Bose 
Garden  "  will  suit  you. 

LirriMo  Vi»E  Roois  (A  Constant  8ub9crib€r).—We  prefer  lifting  the 
roots  of  Vines  early  in  March ;  but,  if  the  Vines  have  been  foreed,  we 
should  prefer  lifting  the  roots  in  the  autusun  immediately  after  the  leaves 
fall  off. 

Amekicam  Bliobt  (/df  m}.— Take  equal  quantities  of  unslacked  lime  and 
■oot,  and  foim  them  into  the  consistence  ot  thick  paint  by  a  sulRctency  of 
nrine,  and  apply  this  hot  (180»)  to  the  trunks  of  yourtrees  with  a  scrubbing, 
brnih,  rubbing  it  into  every  crevice.  Scrubbing  the  tmnks  alone  will  tid 
them  of  mors,  and  brushing  smmoniacal  liquor  from  the  gaa-works  into 
the  partri  infected  with  blight  will  free  the  trees  of  it. 

Davdeuom  ov  a  Lawm  (irffm).— Any  time  and  all  times  are  suitable 
*or  destroying  I^andelions  on  lawns.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  lawn 
leriodically  and  take  up  all  the  Dandelions  with  a  long-bladed  knife,  cut- 
'ing  them  off  as  much  below  the  surface  as  possible.  Persist  in  this,  but 
or  one  season  remove  them  as  fast  as  they  reappear,  and  towarda  autumn 
ti  wet  weather  drop  a  little  salt  into  each  hole  after  removing  the  Dandelion, 
.nd  you  will  rarely  see  any  more  of  them  the  season  following.  But  bear 
*x  mind,  if  Dandelions  are  allowed  to  seed  anywhere  near  your  lawn,  it 
I  ill  never  be  trca  from  them,  for  the  wlni^attera  the  seed  far  and  near. 

'vo  poR  Fruit  Trees  (/dfem).— The  leafy  mud  of  your  ditch,  exposed 
w  .rest  and  mixed  with  unslacked  lime,  would  not  injure  the  soil  of  any 
garden ;  but  aelo  its  suiting  your  Peacli  trees  we  csnnot  say,  aa  we  do  no' 
'"ow  whethe-  rour  soil  is  heavy  or  light.     If  it  Is  strong  or  olavev  itw^' 


FoLL'THOOK  GuiTiKGS  {A  Qnutant  JUader).—I(  you  refer  to  page  9i  of 

oar  present  Volume  (No.  123}  you  will  flod  the  directions  you  require. 

Names  op  Plants.— Some  of  our  correspondents  are  in  the  haUt  of 
sending  small  fragments  of  plants  for  us  u>  name.  This  requires  flrom  nt 
such  a  great  expenditure  of  time  that  wo  are  compelled  te  say  that  ve 
oannot  attempt  to  name  any  plant  unless  the  specimen  it  perfect  in  leaves 
and  flowera.  [S.  Z.).— It  is  a  8hrub  -  Rhus  cotlnus  or  Veottlan  Snmaeh. 
(A  Fire-ijears  Subscriber).  —  I,  Not  a  Spinet,  but  Astflbf  rivulasis; 
2,G«k>ga  offlcinali«  alba,  tbe  whiu  Galingale ;  i.  Geranium  atnotam,  Strcnketi 
Crane'shiU;  4,  Acbilka  rosea  gardeners  call  it,  but  it  ia  Hsplenifolia  of 
books ;  5,  Achillea  eupatc  rium,  the  Caspian  Milfoil ;  G,  Linaria  peloria,  the 
regular-flnwered  variety  of  Linaiia  vulgaris— a  curious  and  very  rare  plant. 
(H,  ^.).— 1,  Adiantum  hiapldulnm ;  S,  At-pleninm  flaeoidnm  it),  too  small  a 
bit  to  be  quite  certain ;  3,  Gynwogramma  calomeianos,  sometimes  eallsd 
G.  peruviana;  4,  Diobma  encoides.  (J.  Bryan),— I,  Lastrea^^dilatAta ; 
2  and  9,  Polysticham,  forms  of  aculeatum  ;  4,  Laatrea  oreopteria;  A,  Las- 
trea  Filix-maa ;  6,  Athyrium  Filix-fcBmtna,  var.  inctanm.  (C  /l)—!, Salvia 
horminum,  var.  violacea,  or  the  Purple-topped  Clary;  2,  NepeU  violacea, 
violet-coloured  Catmint. 


POULTKY,  BEE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHROHIGLS. 

CEYSTAL  PALACE  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Thbkb  have  been  many  inquiries  why  there  has  been  no 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  when  there  woicdd  be  (xbe. 
We  have  given  no  answer  for  the  best  of  reasons — we  could 
not.  We  ajre,  however,  happy  to  say  we  have  authority  to 
announce  that  one  will  take  place  in  October,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  we  believe  to  begin  on  the  19th.  This 
will  be  instead  of  the  two  Shows,  and  will  doubtJoss  prove 
an  unusually  large  and  good  one.  Many  who  can  hardly  make 
up  their  minds  to  show  their  chickens  in  August  will  willingly 
do  so  in  October ;  birds  are  then  in  hard  and  good  condition. 
We  think  Mr.  Houghton  has  shown  a  wise  discretion  in 
choosing  the  midway  between  the  two.  The  Chicken  Show 
in  August  was  too  early  for  most  classes,  except  Game  and 
Dorkings,  and  yet  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  much  company 
from  London.  It  took  place  when  liondon  was  posi^vely 
empty.  The  Wiuter  Show  clashed  with  Birmixigham,  and 
it  suffered  in  consequence.  It  also  took  place  when  the 
Palace  was  a  cai*penter*s  shop  preparing  for  Christmas  revels. 
Spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  and  the  fact  that  only  those 
who,  Hke  Bombastes,  are  **  stout  of  heart  and  limb  *'  dare 
face  the  deplorable  railway  arrangements,  yet  the  Shows 
have  been  a  success  throughout.  May  we  not  then  &irly 
expect  numerous  entries  £K>m  our  best  yards  in  October? 
Lovely  autumn  weather,  daylight,  and  the  Palace  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  company  will  help,  we  hope,  to  make  the 
Show  a  real  holiday  to  amateurs  and  a  prolit  to  the  share- 
holders. We  think  it  deserves  support  as  the  London  Show, 
and  it  has  strong  claims  on  exhibitors  ftx)m  the  punctuality 
which  has  always  been  one  of  its  chief  characteristics  in 
every  particidar. 


THE  ISLINGTON  AGEICULTUBAL  HALL 

POLTiTEY  SHOW. 

This  Show  of  poultry  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  yet  held  in  the  great  metropolis.  It  wag 
appointed  exclusively  for  young  poultry  of  the  present  year, 
and  consequently,  the  prize  list  being  a  most  uberal  one,  a 
competition  ensued  very  rarely  known  so  early  in  the  season. 
To  poultry  amateurs  such  a  meeting  had  especial  intereetSy 
as  foreboding  the  probable  strength  of  the  yards  of  most  of 
our  reputed  breeders.  As  being  chickens  novelty  was  uni- 
versal, and  few,  if  any,  of  the  company  assembled  left 
without  the  spontaneous  expression  of  approbatioa  so  good 
a  collection  richly  deserved. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  make  any  remark  whatever  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  the  Islington  Agricultural  Hall  Imt  the 
purpose  of  a  poultry  show — certaimy  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  we  have  yet  visited.  On  this  occasion  all  the  poolti^ 
was  exhibited  in  the  extensive  gaJleiy  that  surrounds  the 
whole  building.  They  were  ranged  entirely  in  single  tier; 
not  a  dark  pen  could  be  pointed  o^t  anywhere,  and  all  weie< 
alike  conveniently  placed  bre«st-high. 

In  Spanish  Mr.  Eodbard  took  his  customaxy  position  with 
a  splendid  pen;  but  in  cockerels  Mr.  Lane  obtained  the 
mastery. 

In  the  class  for  Grey  Dorking  ohiokens  Vicoantess  Holmes^ 
''ale  exhibited  a  collection  of  which  any  amateur  would 
r^^^oA  Si,  x)ro»-i     Tf.  TiiiQf,  }^  borne  in  ^i^^  tluit  as  being 
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eidiulvelj  a  chicken  show,  not  any  of  these  excellent  fowls 
had  been  before  exhibited.  The  insult  was  that  their  fidr 
piopcietar  secured  the  first  priae  for  single  cockerels,  first 
pne  for  pair  of  pallets,  and  a  similar  prize  for  the  best 
Moicarel  and  two  pallets,  besides  minor  premiums ;  this  latter 
pen  also  obtaining'  the  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  pen  of  fowls 
of  saj  breed  in  the  Show.  They  were  a  most  promising 
pen  A  chickens,  possessing  a  great  amount  of  bone,  well- 
oooditioned  and  well  grown,  the  plumage  being  of  the  dark 
hue  so  well  known  among  Dorking-Snciers  as  "Ci4[>tain 
Homl^s  colour."  They  wore  some  of  the  most  remarkably 
close-feathered  Dorkings  that  have  ever  been  shown,  and 
fipom  their  youth  will  no  doubt  improve  considerably  ere 
tiiey  cease  growing.  The  Eev.  G.  P.  Hodson's  White 
Dockings  were  such  as  aore  only  met  with  at  long  intervals. 

In  the  Buff  Cochins  Mr.  Eelleway  entered  a  pen  of  the 
most  xmquestionably  good  chickens  that  have  been  shown 
tar  years  past.  These  birds,  being  bred  in  so  favourable  a 
climate  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  obtained  an  advantage  that 
may  not  hold  good  at  the  Christmas  shows.  Be  tl^t  as  it 
may,  they  proved  the  much-coveted  ones  at  the  Isling^n 
Meeting.  Mr.  Stretch's  pen  of  Partridge-coloured  Cochins 
were  of  scarcely  less  merit ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
with  equal  force  to  Mr.  Dawson's  pen  of  White  ones.  It  is 
a  rare  occurrence  that  Mr.  Chase  has  to  play  second  to 
any  one  in  this  last-named  variety,  but  in  this  instance  he 
was  completely  distanced. 

In  Brahnuis,  Mrs.  iE'ergusson  Blair  exhibited  such  a 
lovely  pen  that  they  ran  in  very  closely  for  the  Society's 
silver  cup.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  lady's  birds 
travelled  from  Scotland  to  achieve  their  triumph,  their  suc- 
cess proves  only  the  more  meritorious.  The  pullets  in  the 
first-prize  pen  were  of  the  most  exquisite  plumage  imagin- 
able. The  third-prize  pen  shown  by  the  same  lady  were, 
on  the  contrary,  light-coloured  ones,  but  of  amazing  growth. 
Mr.  Powler's  second  prize  pen,  in  such  a  competition,  it  will 
be  readily  supposed  was  a  very  first-rate  one  to  hold  even 
that  position. 

Of  Game  fowls,  undoubtedly  the  Black-breasted  Beds  were 
pre-eminent,  Mr.  Stubbs'  pen  being  as  perfect  as  any  one 
can  hope  for;  nor  shall  we  be  surprised  to  hear  of  their 
obtaining  a  lon^  run  of  success  this  season  if  shown  in  the 
ffplendid  condition  and  feather  they  just  now  possess.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Julian,  of  Beverley,  were 
compelled  to  take  subordinate  positions  on  the  prize  list. 
In  Duckwings,  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pletcher  was  unapproachable, 
although  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon's  second  and  third  prize 
pens  were  most  excellent.  Mr.  Dawson's  Black  Game 
dii<^ens  foretell  this  well-known  exhibitor  has  had  a  success- 
fol  breeding  season. 

The  Hamburgh  classes,  contrary  to  general  expectation, 
were  decidedly  the  weakest  classes  of  the  Show,  the  Gold- 
spangled  being  the  only  exception. 

In  Polands,  the  Show  was  excellent;  they  were  such  as 
only  Messrs.  Edwards,  Dixon,  and  Adkins  can  exhibit,  each 
variety  being  berfect. 

In  Malays,  also,  three  such  pens  were  scarcely  ever  before 
brought  into  competition. 

In  the  Extra  variety  class  were  first,  the  best  pen  of 
Silkies  seen  for  many  years,  some  perfect  gems  of  the 
White-booted  Bantams,  capital  Andalusians,  and  a  most 
unique  pen  of  Polands,  absolutely  "  Piles," — a  colour  never 
before  ^hibited.  Mr.  Bay  ley,  of  Biggleswade,  appropriated 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bantam  prizes,  taking  both  the  first 
and  second  for  each  variety  of  Sebrights,  also  first  and 
second  for  White  ones,  again  first  in  Game  Bentams,  and 
the  like  for*  single  Game  Bantam  cocks.  This  gentlcQian's 
yards  of  Bantams  have  evidently  not  been  idle  during  the 
present  summer. 

Of  Ducks,  the  Aylesbury  were  tjie  best  shown  of  any. 

The  Geese  and  Turkeys  were  triumphs  of  careful  breeding, 
and  do  the  greatest  credit  to  their  respective  proprietors, 
dtrange  to  'say,  that  although  very  liberal  premiums  were 
efferea  for  ornamental  water  fowl,  only  a  single  pen  of 
Spanish  Geese  were  entered.  This,  among  general  visitors, 
wm  the  subject  of  much  astonishment,  it  apparently  being 
l|Bt  little  known  that  almost  every  description  of  our  most 
kmtiftil  fancy  water  fowls  are  at  this  season  entirely  out 
<|f  tether. 
'  l!li6  greatest  care  and  attention  was  paid  to  the  poultry. 


and  the  Meeting  was  weU  supported  throughout  its  oom- 
tinuance. 

SiLTcs  Cup  po&  thx  B»t  Pu  op  Fowls  nr  tbk  Baow.— VlMOiuitMi 
Holmesdale. 

Spammh.— First,  J.  R.  Bodbard.  Seeond,  J.  Clews.  Tklrd,  8.  BobiOB. 
HighlT  Commeaded,  J.  R.  RoaUard.  Cocks.— Flnt,  H.  Lanei  Seeond, 
J.  R.  Rodbard.    Iligbly  Coonmended,  —  Wright.* 

DoBKuros  (Coloured).— Fir«t  and  Second,  Viscountess  Holmesdale, 
Third,  W.  Doluy.  Fourth,  £.  Burton.  High  Ij  Commended,  H.  Lingwood ; 
H.  Elvidge.  Commended,  Yucounte^ss  Holmesdale;  R«y.  J.  G.  A.  Raksrf 
Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

DoBKiMO  Pt'LLETS.— First,  ViscounteflS  Holmesdale.  Second,  C.  HL 
Wakefield.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  J.  MUwuod;  J.  Jardine;  W.  Dolby; 
Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

DoRKiMo  (Wbite).— First,  Rer.  G.  F.  Hodson.  Second,  H.  Lingwood. 
Commended,  Lady 3f.  Legge ;  Urs.  U.  A.  Beardmora. 

DoRKuro  Cocks  (Coloured  and  White).— First,  Viscountess  UoUaetdala. 
Second,  C.  Freest.    Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.    Commended,  J.  Smith. 

Coohim-Chima  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  J.  W.  Kelleway.  BeooBd, 
Rer.  C.  Spencer.  Third,  O.  FeU.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  T.  Stretth. 
Commended,  J.  W.  Kelleway ;  Rer.  C.  Spencer ;  Rer.  C.  OUbort. 

CochiwChiha  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered.  —  First,  T.  Stretch. 
Second  and  Third,  Ft  B.  Walker.    Highly  Commended,  C  H.  WakeAeld. 

CoCHiiff-CBiirA(Whlte).— First,  W.Dawson.  Second,  R.  Chase.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  M.  Lord ;  W.  Dawson. 

Cochin-Chima  Cocks  (Coloured  and  White).— First,  J.  W.  KeUewsj. 
Seoond,  C  Wakefield. 

Brahma  Pootra.— First  snd  Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowltr« 
Commended,  C.  Freest.  CbcAt.- First,  C.  Freest.  Second,  W.  L.  BaroUj. 
Commended,  J.  Hinton. 

Uamx  (White  and  Piles).— First,  H.  Baker.  Second,  W.  Burgess.  Third, 
G.  Crofts.    Commended,  H.  B|dcer. 

Gaxb  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  J.  Stnbbs.  Second,  J.  Fletcher. 
Third,  H.  M.  Julian.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Adney;  S.  Mathews;  H. 
Snowden. 

Game  (Brown-breasted  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).- First, 
H.  Snowden.    Second,  J.  Fletcher.    Third,  withheld. 

Oamb  (Duckwing  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  J.  Fletohtr. 
Second  and  Third,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 

Gamb  (Blacks  and  any  other  Variety).— First,  W.  Dawson.  Seeond, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 

Gamk  Cocks.— First,  S.  Mathewa.  Second,  J.  Fletcher.  Third,  J.  Btabbi. 
Highly  Commended,  A.  Heath. 

Uamburou  (Gold-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  A.  NuttaU.  Third, 
N.  Barter. 

Hamburgh  (SilTer-pendlled).— First,  H.  Menshall.  Second,  C.  Moore. 
Third,  J.  £.  Powers. 

Hamburqh  Cocks  (Gold  and  SilTer-pencilled).— First,  withheld.  Second, 
Rer.  T.  S.  Fellows;  J..E.  Powers. 

Hamburgh  (Gold-spangled).— First,  J.  Roe.  Second,  G.  Brook.  Third, 
—  May.    Highly  Commended,  G.  Brook. 

Hamburgh  (SUrer-spangled). —First  and  Second,  J.  Fielding.  Third,  C. 
Freest. 

Hamburoh  Cocks  (Gold  or  SilTer-spangled).^First,  withheld.    Second, 

Mrs.  H.  Sharpe. 

PousH  (Blaok,  with  White  Crest).— First  and  Second,  T.  Edwards. 

PousH  (Gold).— First,  J.  Dixon.    Second,  W.  Newaome. 

Pouau  (BUyer).— First  and  Second,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Hinton. 

Polish  Cocks.- Fint,  T.  Edwards.    Second,  G.  Adkins. 

Malay.— First  and  Second,  A.  Sykes.    Highly  Commended,  J.  J.  Fox. 

A«T  Othbr  Distikct  Brbrd.— First,  W.  Bowly.  Second,  Rer.  P.  W, 
Storry.     Third,  C.  Coles.    Fourth,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.     Highly  Commended, 

Mrs.  Blay.  .   _    -«    .^    ^  ..^t  . . 

Bamtams  (Gold-laeed).- First  and  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.    Highly 

Commended,  M.  Leno,  jon.  „,  ^, 

Bamtams  (SUver-laced).- Firat  and  Second,  T.  H.  D   Bayley.    Highly 

Commended,  £.  Jones.    Commended,  M,  Leno,  jun. 
Bamtams  (White— Clean  Legs).— First  and.Second.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley. 
Bamtams  (Blaok— Clean  Legs).— First,  R.   Brotherhood.     Second,   F. 

Bamtams  (Game).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Second,  J.  W.  Kdlewsy. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley;  J.  Anderson;  £.  Browne.  Com- 
mended, J.  W.  Kelleway ;  J.  Anderson. 

Bamtams.- First,  D.  Causer.    Second,  T.  Williams. 

Bamtam  Cocks.— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Second,  J.  W.  Kelleway. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  ,    _    „     ,         „.  v.,     ^ 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Highly  Com- 
meaded,  P.  A.  Eagles.    Commended,  P.  A.  Eagles ;  Miss  Whally. 

Ducks  (Rouen).- First,  T.  R.  Hulbert.  Second,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Highly 
Commended,  T.  R.  Hulbert ;  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

Ducks  (Black).— First,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Beardmore.    Second,  J.  W.  Prise. 

GxKSK  (White).— First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Gri»k  (Grey  and  MotUed).— First,  W.  Dolby.  Second,  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

To  RKBTS.— Firat,  J.  Smith.    Second,  Rer.  P.  W.  Storry. 

Ormamrmtal  Watrr  Fowl.— Priae,  Bitr,  P.  W.  Storry. 

PIGEONS. 

PowTRRs  OR  Cropprrs  (Any  Colour).— First,  R.  Fulton.     Seoond,  T. 

Evans.     Third,  F.  G.  Stevens.     Very  Highly  Commended,  T.  Evans ;  R. 

Fulton.   ir«i».— First,  T.  Efans.   Second,  R.  Fulton.  Third,  F.  G.  Stevena. 

Highly  Commended,  T.  Evans;  R.  Fulton.    Commended,  F.  G..Stevens; 

Carrirrs  (Black  and  Dun).— First  and  Second,  F.  G.  Stevens.  Third, 
F.  Else.  H«i«.-First  and  Second,  F.  Ebe.  Third,  F.  G.  Stevens.  Highly 
Commeaded,  W.  H.  Edmonds.    Commended,  F.  G.  Stevens.  .    -   - 

Carrikrs  (Any  other  colour).— First,  W.  H.  Edraonds.  Seconc^  J.  L. 
Ord.  Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  Edmonds.  Z/rwa.— First,  J.  8.  Org. 
Second,  W.  H.  Edoronds. 

Draooms.— Prise,  F.  Else;  T.  Esquilant.  „^.  ^  „  „    ., 

Almohd  Tumblrbs.— First  and  Second,  F.  Else.    Third,  H.  Yardley. 

Mottlbs  (Short-faced;.-Fir8t,  F.  White.  Second,  F.  Else.  Commended, 
H.  Bonce. 
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Baldhkads  (Short^raoed).— 7ir8t,  T.  EsquiUnt.  Second*  J.  Edge.  Com- 
mended, F.  G.  SteTens. 

BxARDs  r Short-faced }.— First,  T.  Esquilant.    Second,  J.  Percivall. 

TrxBLKSs  (Short-faced^Self  Colour).— First,  W.  H.  C.  Oates.  Second,  J. 
Morris. 

KrriA,  AoATBS.  Duks,  ako  Gbuszlss.— Prise,  J.  Foid. 

Jacobimks.— First,  J.  Morrie.  Second,  F.  G.  Bterens.  Commended,  F. 
Else. 

Owls.— Prize,  F.  Llse. 

Owls  (Tellow,  or  any  other  Coloar;.— Prize,  F.  Else.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Tardley;  J.  Morris. 

Nuns.— First,  C,  Bulpid.  Second,  F.  Else.  Commended,  Re  7.  A.  G. 
Brooke. 

Tdsbits.— First  and  Third,  F.  Else.    Second,  F.  G.  SteTens. 

Famtails.— Prize,  J.  W.  Edge. 

Famtails  (White).- Prize,  H.  Yardlcy.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Else. 
Commended,  F.  Key ;  J.  Morris. 

pAMTAiLfl  (Bine).— Prize,  J.  W.  Edge. 

Babbs.— Prize,  P.  G.  Stevens. 

Bakbs  (Yellow,  or  any  other  Colour)  —Prize,  F.  G.  Stevens. 

Magpiss.— First,  J.  PeretvalL    Second  and  Third,  F.  Else. 

TauKPsms— Prize,  F.  Else. 

T&VMPKTKBS  (White,  or  any  other  Colour).— Prize,  F.  G.  Stevens.  Highly 
Commended,  F.  Key;  H.  Yardley.  Commended,  Bev.  A.  G.  Brooke;  F. 
Blee. 

Spanish  aitu  Lkohork  Runts.- First,  F.  G.  Stevens.  Second,  T.  D. 
Green.    Highly  Commended,  T.  D.  Green. 

For  ant  Nrw  or  Desertino  Varistt  not  Before  Mentionxd.— 
First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  J.  Pereivall.  Third,  J.  Ovens.  Fourth,  with- 
held. 

RABBITS. 

LovoEST  Ears.- First.  J.  Cranch.    Second,  W.  Griffin. 

Black  and  White.— First,  J.  Haile.    Second,  R.  Cook. 

Tkllow  and  White.— First,  Messrs.  H«ll  Sc  Co.    Second,  W.  Griffin. 

ToRTOisxsBELL.— First,  J.  Haile.  Second,  A.  Stedman.  Commended, 
J.  Haile. 

Blub  and  WnrrE.— First,  C  Sillen.  Second,  J.  P.  Miller.  Commended, 
C.  Sillen. 

Gret  and  Whits.— First  and  Second,  R.  Cook.    Commended,  J.  Haile. 

Skip  Colour. — First,  C.  Sillen.  Second,  G.  Jones.  Commended,  J.  G. 
Quick. 

Weioht.— First,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.    Second,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

FoRKiON.— First,  E.  Terry.    Second,  F.  B.  Angel. 

Jm>ass. — PouUry. — Mr.  Hewitt,  Eden  Cottage,  Spark- 
brook,  Birmingham ;  Mr.  James  Monsey,  Norwich.  Pigeons. 
— ^Mr.  Bellamy,  London;  Mr.  D.  Wolstenhohne,  London; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Muswell  HiU,  London.  Rabbits, — 
Mr.  Terry,  Lambeth  j  Mr.  Lock,  Walworth. 


ADDLED  EGGS-SEBBIGHT  BA^S^TAMS. 

On  perusing  my  communication  to  your  Journal  as  to 
chilling  of  eggs,  I  find  an  error  which  may  lead  your  corre- 
spondents into  the  idea  that  the  hen  had  been  chilling  her 
eggs  with  a  vengeance.  In  page  156,  line  18,  instead  of 
"  I  found  one  egg  chilled,"  &c.,  read  "  I  found  one  egg 
chipped,"  &c. 

My  last  sitting  of  eggs  for  this  season  were  due  to-day 
(Sebright  Bantams),  i3l  addled.  Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  keep  this  breed  be  kind  enough  to  state  if 
they  have  been  alike  unfortunate  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  must  be  something  peculiar  in  Sebright  Bantams. 
Out  of  about  sixty  eggs  I  have  only  had,  I  think,  six 
chickens;  whereas  the  eggs  from  my  other  breeds  have 
been  this  year  most  fertile. 

The  Bantam  eggs  were  all  from  a  cock  and  three  hens 
(birds  of  1862),  and  no  other  fowls  kept  with  them. — 
Eyeshah. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  AND  WALTHAM  POULTRY 

EXHIBITION. 

This  Show  is  held  conjointly  with  a  show  of  cattle,  horses, 
cheese,  and  roots.  The  flowers  exhibited  this  year  also 
were  of  great  merit,  all  which  combined  drew  together  an 
unusual  attendance.  The  Leicester  and  Waltham  Poultry 
Show,  however,  this  year  laboured  under  extraordinary  dis- 
advantages, for  not  only  were  the  Pocklington,  the  Halifax 
jad  Calder  Vale,  and  one  or  two  minor  Shows  held  simul- 

aueoosly  with  it ;  but  a  still  more  tinfavourable  drawback 
"■^as  the  fact,  that  the  great  Poultry  Show  at  tiie  London 

tgricultural  Hall  was  also  carried  out  at  the  same  date. 

<%i8  latter  Society  offering  the  most  liberal  premiums,  of 

x>ur8e  enticed  many  an  exhibitor  to  try  his  luck  at  Isling- 

on  who  otherwise  might  have  been  found  competing  at  the 

•fticester  and  Waltham  Poultry  Show, 
iesides  pecuniary  benefit,  it  is  but  an  aJmost  universal 

arait  of  human  n*»*^je  to  prefer  t>»'  'lonour  of  suocess  at  the 


the  absolute  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its  attain- 
ment. Feelings  of  this  character  no  doubt  prevented  many 
an  entry  for  Leicester  that  under  other  circumstances 
would  not  have  been  wanting.  In  fact,  we  Xnow  some 
classes  were  very  materially  lessened  from  this  sole  reason. 

The  Spanish,  class  of  old  birds  was  a  weak  one,  every 
pen  being  somewhat  faulty,  and  condition  was  wanting 
throughout.  One  exhibitor  most  strangely  (if  expectant  of 
success),  absolutely  penned  a  rosy-combed  hen  in  this  com- 
petition. The  class  for  young  Spanish  fowls  consisted  of 
but  two  pens,  but  both  of  these  deserve  very  favourable 
mention. 

The  class  for  old  Grey  Dorl-iiu/s  was  indifferent,  none  taking 
even  a  commendation,  save  the  two  winning  pens.  The 
Grey  Dorking  chicken  class  proved  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary ''iuixed  medlies"  that  ever  was  placed  before 
any  arbitrator.  Perfectly  bright  yellow  legs  that  would  have 
given  a  positive  blaze  of  success  attached  to  a  pen  of  Malays 
or  Cochins,  here  glittered  unavailinglv ;  whilst  the  additioxuil 
Dorking-toe  was  evidently  eschewed  altogether  by  another 
competitor  as  ''  quite  unnecessary,  as  he  said  the  develop- 
ment only  encumbered  the  fowl  and  hindered  it  when  walk- 
ing." The  Silver  Grey  Dorkings  were  so  very  faulty  in  colour 
in  both  the  classes,  that  half  the  prizes  were  withheld.  One 
pen  contained  a  very  unusual  specimen — ^viz.,  a  cock  so  well 
booted  and  leg-feathered,  that  it  would  have  caused  even  a 
Brahma  Pootra  for  the  future  to  foreswear  all  leg-coverings. 
The  White  Dorkings  were  really  good,  although  the  chicken 
class  was  very  select  as  to  the  number  of  entries. 

The  adult  Cochins  were  inferior,  but  the  first-prize  chickens 
(Partridge-coloured  ones),  were  particularly  good.  In  this 
class  an  "  did  hen  "  was  attempted  to  be  p^med  off  for  a 
chicken— of  course,  leading  to  immediate  disqualification  by 
the  Judges.  The  White  Cochins  should  never  be  shown 
with  green-tinged  legs,  the  objection  to  which  is  always 
fatal  to  success.  This  we  mention,  as  evidently  many 
otherwise  good  pens  were  thrown  out  completely  through 
want  of  care  on  this  point  alone. 

The  Duckwings  were  the  best  shown  of  the  Chime  fowls, 
though  the  first-prize  Black  Beds  would  have  been  thought 
much  of  if  shown  in  condition. 

The  Haniburghs  were  few  in  numbers.  In  Golden-spangled 
a  well-deserved  first  prize  was  allotted;  but,  strange  to 
say,  some  half-bred  Malays,  and  a^ain  a  pen  of  actually 
"laced"  (not  "spangled"  at  all)  birds,  were  entered.  In 
the  Pencilled  ones  matters  were  far  better.  In  the  com- 
mended pen  of  Gold-pencilled  chickens  were  exhibited  the 
best  cockerel  and  pullet,  by  far,  we  have  seen  this  year, 
but  mated  to  a  second  pullet  so  indifferent,  that  the  spit' 
would  be  the  most  suitable  position  of  any  for  her  future 
appearance.  Some  good  Silver-spangled  were  shown.  In 
both  the  Silver-pencUled  Hamburgh  classes  the  prizes  were 
withheld,  save  one  second.  They  were  the  two  worst 
classes  we  ever  saw  of  this  breed. 

Although  not  a  Sebright  Bantam  wafl  present,  the  Black 
and  the  Game  Bantams  were  well  shown. 

Many  of  the  Aylesbury  Jhtcks  were  fkulty  in  the  bills — a 
shortcoming  quite  incapable  of  compromise.  As  good 
Bouen  Ducke  were  shown  as  could  be  desired ;  in  fact  they 
would  have  added  to  the  credit  of  our  most  popolar 
meetings. 

In  Qeese,  the  competition  was  strong ;  but  we  much  fear 
a  disregard  to  the  sexes  shown  pervaded  at  the  least  one 
pen. 

In  Turkeys,  the  Cambridge  breed  took  highest  place,  and 
capital  Nor^lks'  second. 

Golden  and  Silver  Chinese  Pheasants,  for  which  special 
prized  were  given,  mustered  in  numbers,  and  they  were 
exceedingly  well  shown. 

The  Pigeon  classes,  as  a  whole,  were  very  meritorious; 
and  among  the  Babbits  wah  one  of  the  best  Greys  we  have 
seen  for  years  past. 

The  accommodation  of  t];ie  poultry  was  most  amply 
provided  for  by  the  Committee,  the  tent  being  spadoos  and 
airy. 

Spanish.  —  First,  M.  Brown,  Ab  Kettleby.  Second,  J.  W.  Argyle* 
Leicester.    C/uVAr«ni.— First  and  Second,  M.  Brown. 

DoKiiRos  (Coloured).  —  First,  J.  Smith.  Second,  A.  Ouy,  Baton. 
CAieAetM.— First,  B.  Eferard,  Bardoa  HiU  Honae.  Second.  J.  ShttAaM. 
'^ddington  Grange. 

J^^-iKes  (SUr-'  '^rey^    Second.  Sir  A.  Q.  Hf*«aerlfff,  Koadaj  HtlL 
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VInl,  withheld.    CMekeni.^¥in^  R  Dotton  MilM,  Keyham.    Seocmd,  were  mtittering.    We  determined  to  watcb;  after  a  time 

IKttxwos  (White).~Flrit,  R.  D.  MUes.  Keyhtm.  Seoond.  C»pt.  Baekley,  *^®  chickens  rushed  out,  the  lien  fouglit  for  a  moment,  and 

BtifiBrA.    Ciblrtoif .— PiiM,  R.  D.  MUm,  KeyhAoi.  then,  screaming,  tned  to  escape.    We  ran  to  the  coop  and 

CooBXK-CaiRA  (Coloared).~>irst  and  Second,  H.  C.  Woodcock,  Reanbj.  turned  a  strong  light  upon  it.     The  whole  affiur  had  luted 

*%SK;:3^il^1^h1a:iSS^d.^^B«WlIrHSSS;^^^  If*  »  "JJ?"**.  but  th«e  Uy  two  chidcens  djjng.  both  bitten 

imiaMld.    Chickens,'^Vint  and  Second,  T.  sheppard,  Hamberatone.  through  the  neck,  and  the  assassm,  in  the  shape  of  a  hedge- 

Oan  (White  Pile*  and  Ligut  Colonra).—Firet,  H.  W.  White,  Leicester,  hoff,  lyinj?  rolled  up.     We  killed  him  and  lost  no  more 

Bieond,  O.  Cooper,  Seagrave.    ChiekeM.^Fini,  B.  Eyerard,  Bardon  HiU  chuikena      H«  had  ^en  nine 

Boose.   Second.  A.  Ouy,  Eaton.  cnicKens.    ne  naa  taien  nme. 

Qass  (Red  and  other  dark  oolonrs}.— Second,  B.  Everard,  Bardon  HiU 

Bouse.  First  and  Third,  Withheld.   Chiekent,^¥int,  B.  Ererard.   Second,  

Sir  W.  De  Capel  Brooke.  _        _ 

HAMsnnoBe  (Golden-tpanRled),-Pir8t,  H.  E.  Emberlln,  Hamberatone.  POCKXINGTON    POULTRY    SHOW. 

BeeoBd,  Withheld.     Chickens.— JPittt,  H.  £.  Emberlln.     becond.  Captain         rn         ai.  ^  tj  m^  a  ^     ^.^x*         nm 

Buckley,  Deafbrd.  This  Show  was  held  on  Tuesday,    August    25th.      The 

HAMBUBQB8(Oolden-pencilled}.— Flr»t,  Captain  Bnck1e7,De8ford.  Second,  following  is  the  list  of  the  awards  : — 

SiSriir*  ^'"^*"-  """^  Commended.  W.  C«T.r.  Commended,  H.  E.  (^I'tuiTwM^ie^of  t*e°b«t  in'Se  Sh^T  '  ''        '  '"^'"*^ 

Dues  (Any  other  wrletj).  -  Tlrrt.  T.   Banuby,  Plpewell  (R«uen).  «ili."/ .if '•^-Sif^I?*  5ll,"i^"  ^^  Bererley. 

^rndWS\"^nTyrErnrSmr;ndnr5/^ie«^^^  335g^-w»^rid»0^«?;^=Hn-3^m..     8«K.na.  A. 

3ii-S"^*-^^"'^'"^^^^^^^  second.  W.Wintenon.  KiSri'ifdYmJ^AUr'^l'T^^^fr.'* '^  ^^"^    '"*'*'"- 

To««T..-Vlr*.  A.  day,  E.ton  (Cmbridge).    Second,  H.  L.  Powye-  j^HA«.»aoaM8UTeMpM>gled).-Fir.t,  8.  C»mpU»ff,  Cottinghtm.  Seoond. 

"^RhS^H^ToowX-Pri.e,   8.  Lenn.rd.  Lelceeter.     Highly  Com-  j^Ha-bueoot  j(^Golden^p«igled).- n«t.  Ml«  E.  Beldoo.     Second,  O. 

~ftSl»t?(«lr"').-'?SrR.  D.  Mil...  Keyh.m.    Highly  Commended.        "i""""  (SUTer.pencUl«I).-Fir.t.  Hi.  E.  Beldon.     Second.  0.  A. 
S.  Lcnnxr'l,  Leicester.    Commended,  J.  Buck,  I^eiceater.  d?5»«»«»-  /r-^i^-*  «^«ni-^\     rs— f   ibri»  v  n.M««     q^»^^a    n    a 

Tim»B,-^rawter*  (Whlte).-Prlie.  J.  Laugham.  Belgrmre.     P<noter$  v^^  ??.tjtiS?    7rif^J?  5?^i^.5^.^  ^l^^^  o   a   Vo2t?^  ^'  ^' 

(Any  other  colour).-PriEe.  Ber.  R.  W.  Fisher,  Alton  Cheadle.    uom-  ^°^"*-    ?^*^i^^f' ^fj^p*  Sl^^^^ 

mended.  Her.  R.  W.  Fisher.    ChrHer.  (White).-PrUe.  H.  E.  Emberlin,        S^tlTttT^f *"h  **??3  o  ??5m<.!*~^?H  w  Ii   KVir  tt«ii 
Hnmberatone.    Highly  Commended,  H.  E.  EmberUn.  Carrier,  (An;  other        Sf^ItJ?  J?!?  «\h"^r  viiiSv?     iSr.t^^  ir\?M  u  i^ 

eotoor).-Prize,  J.  Langham,  Belgrare.     Commended,  H.  E.  £ mberlin ;  ojl  ^^^  "^^^^^  variety). -First,  HIm  E.  Beldon.    Second,  K  M. 

iZibam.    IV.^6.7..-Friae.  J.  Langhun^.     rar6.7MKed;.-Friae.  H.  E.        ^1^,1  [iy^^^'^ilK^Si]^^^ 

tUMiiTn.-HearieMt  Weight. -FriMt,  J.  N.  Dixon,  Leicester.    Oreaiett  ^^l^'i^f;  "Srit^^nrC«nl''MrVVXLll  w.rt-r  W«M 
leM^rA  0/  J&.r.-Fri»e,  J.  N.  Dixon,    ulny  oMer  *mrf.-Priae,  W.  Cham-        S?^.  pTI  .     «r.?^   I'  ^iJ^.  '  Sl««i'  w  nJ™  w    * 
beriain  Desford.  Qwimca  Fowls.— First,  0.  A.  Toang.    Second,  W.  Dorsey,  Warier. 

The    Judges  appointed  were  Mr.  W.  Dolby,  of  Horse       ^  ^^  „  ..         ?^^i^.^2^?^  . 

Grove,    R)therfield,    Tonbridge   WeUs;    and  Mr.  Edward       ^^^Si^JL"^ J.  mL^^  B^l^^'' LLfTl^^ 
Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham.  DoaxiNo.— First,  R.  M.  stark.  •  Second.  0.  A.  Toong. 

CocHur-CuiNA.— Fint,  R.  White,  Broomhall  Park.    Heeond,  O.  A.  Yonng. 

HAMBuaau.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon.    Second.  O.  A.  Toong. 

Bantaii.— First,  Min  £.  Brldon.    Second,  W.  Ctofton. 
T^i^xTTTci     Am    TVTT^TTm  PioKOns.— Pow/^T*  OK  OToppert. —FltBt  S.  Robaon.    Second.  Miss  E. 

JbU Wilis    AX    JNlOrrLl.  Beldon.    7tfmi/er«.- First,  Mi«s  E.  Beldon.    Second,  J.  W.  Edse,  Bir- 

PowM  thab  have  l«en  allowed  to  m-t  out  may  continue  JiSgT'sJI.H.  yeTdEr' HigWy  ^^t^dedfT'^WTo^Lf ^oof: 

to  do  SO;   and  the  first  alteration  m  the  weather,  the  feeling  mansey.    Jaeobine.—Prue,  Q.  Spiok.    Fantaii»  —First,  Miss  £.  Beldon. 

of  freshness   consequent  on  rainfidl  and  on  the  <liniiwiahing  Second,  J.   W.   Edge.     Ulgbly  Commended,   W.  Cirl  on,   Uowdeo ;   T. 

i.^«.«.  ^P  ««»ai«;««A   «««,!  •.^4.  ^^«.A  4.rv  «««.  ^i^a^^A  ^^  «»««ioT«A^  Ellrington.      Trumpeters, — First,  8.   Robson.     Second,  MIks  £.   Beldon. 

hours  of  8unsh^le,  need  not  lead  to  any  change  of  manage-  commended,  W.  Carlton.    0.c/«.-Flrst.  Miss  E.  Beldon.    Second,  J.  w. 

ment.     With  the  head  tuc|ced  under  the  wing,   the  body  Edge.     TWriif*.— First,  H.  Tardley.    Second,  J.  R.  Jessop.    Carriers. - 

drawn  into  its  smallest  compass,  the  feathers  so  compact  Fi»'»t,  S.  Robson.    Second,  H.  Yardley.    Any  other  variety.— Tint,  Miss  E. 

jnd  close  that  notiiing  can  penetrate,  perching  on  one  '''^:';  ^"i^::^ L^lanZlary.-Tint. Ui^ Sm.^^  Second,!. 

bough  of  a  tree  and  under  another,  we  believe  a  healthy  Moore.    Marked  Cowary.- First,  —  Blacker.    Second.  O.  UarriMn.    Voir 

fowl  can  bear  any  amount  of  rain,  not  only  without  injury,  of  Canaries.— Flrstf  Miss  Small.     Second,  G.  Harrison.     Canary  (Any 

but  almost  without  feelinjr  it— certainly  without  any  other  2f*»"  ^^"^^i^^'-T'^^^^J'  ^'*°«*-  ..Second,  w.  Carlton.   ^i#/* -First,  g. 

kfuu  wau^/ov      Auu^/ut;  ^v^xukf^  Av     «^*  i^waxxj      awuviaw  «uj  vwaa^  Harrison.    Sccond.  K.  Uamson.    J^MZra/r.—Fir^t  and  Second,  W.  Carlton. 

than  the  outer  feathers  bemg  wetted.  Extea  STocx.-Mrs.  W.  RiokeU  i White  Geese).    —  Swallow,  N unburn- 

Out-door  roosting  has  many  advantages :  during  summer  nolme  (White  Robins). 
and  autumn  it  is  certainly  healthier  for  them ;  they  are  less        The  Judges  were  Mr.  John  Orossland,  Jun.,  Wakefield, 

sulgect  to  vermin ;  they  gprow  faster,  and  are  stronger  than  and  Mr.  George  Jackson,  York, 
those  that  are  more  cared  for.    Yet  it  is  now  weU,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  to  draw  them  by  degrees  nearer  and  nearer 

JS.hut'HoTS'I^i'^d'^JZ^B'^d^^^^^  AGE  OF  QUEENS-EFFECTS  of  FUMIGATION, 
country,  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  sheltered  at  night.        I  ssaRST  that  I  am  unable  to  furnish  "A  Hakpshibe 

We  caanot  forget  the  scene  that  met  us  one  fine  winter's  Bkx-kbspxb  "  with  any  positive  information  regarding  the 

morning.    All  the  best  fowls  of  one  yard  were  slaughtered  longevity  of  the  queen  bee.     Although  a  tolerably  close 

mad  laid  about,  and  the  road  to  the  fox's  kennel  was  marked  observer  of  apiarian  facts  since  1840,  when  I  first  kept  bees, 

by  here  a  White  Cochin,  there  a  Buff,  and  then  a  Spanish,  my  career  as  a  strictly  scientific  apiarian  dates  only  from 

next  a  Bantam.  the  introduction  of  the  Ligurians  in  1859.     Since  that  time  I 

While  on  the  subject  of  depredators,  we  can  corroborate  have  been,  so  to  speak,  on  visiting  terms  with  every  queen  in 

ihat  which  is  said  by  one  of  our  correspondents  about  my  apiary,  know  the  age,  and  can  describe  every  peculiarity 

kedgehogs.     We  put  a  few  early  chickens  in  a  sheltered  in  the  personal  appearance  of  each;  but,  unfortunately, 

Mchard.     There  were  four  hens  with  good  broods.    One  or  accidents  to  queens  in  leading  off  swarms,   and  regicides 

tvo  chickens  disappeared  every  night  without  out  being  committed  by  their  subjects,  have  thus  far  frustrated  all  my 

«iiie  to  tell  how.    There  was  a  scream  and  a  commotion,  endeavours  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the  point  in 

]Ml^  before  we  got  there,  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hens  question.    The  senior  queen  in  my  apiary  is  now  two  years 
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a  been  deceived  hj  an  accidental  msem'blance  between  eomipt«dinthBhiTe,iaidlheboe8  nerertheleaa,  ifBoffioienUy 

xrwo  Bnccoaaive  monarcbe,  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  nustaken  populouB,  have  tbrivea  in  a^te  of  it ;  but  nothing  like  tlie 

in  believing  tbat  a  qneen  haa  snrviTed  and  lenuined  fertile  oiBaatroae   experience  of  Mr.  Woodbnr;  has   come  aikdei 

dnring  seven  jeexB.  mj  notice  hitherto.     Here  is  a  case  of  hive  after  hive  in 

Would  Mr.  Lowe  be  kind  enough  to  favour  as  with  the  various  conditionscatchingthe  infection  till  anentire  apiary 
desired  information?  In  the  antumn  of  laat  year  he  for-  is  hastening  to  dcatruction.  Kot  only  ao,  new  hives,  temh 
warded  to  me  e,  couple  of  living  queena  for  microaeopic  and  well  peopled,  are  brought  &om  a  distance,  antt  they,  too, 
eiaminatioD.  One  of  these  he  informed  me  had  ceased  are  attacked.  The  virulence  of  the  diaeaee  ia  alao  remark- 
laying  altogether,  whilat  the  other,  having  returned  to  the  able,  and  the  I'apidity  with  which  the  evil  spreada.  Mr. 
drone-laying-  condition  of  a  virgin,  afforded  the  strongest  Lowe  seems  to  forget  that  Mr.  Woodbntj  has   been  fbr 

rible  confirmation  of  the  tmth  of  parthenogeneaia.*     If  aeveral,  I  may  say  for  many,  years  an  eiperimental  apiarian 

Lone  will  obbge  ua  by  stating  the  age  of  these  queens  (all  thanks  to  him  for  it),  andrepeating  again  and  twain  the 

it  wiU  at  once  decide  the  question.  very  ingenious  and  odmimble  prooess  to  which  Au*.  Lowe 

My  auapiraona   as  to  the  injurious  effecta  upon  bees  of  ao  strongly  excepts ;  but  nothing  like  this  disease  has  ever 

stupefaction  by  mcana  of  -fungus  were   first  aroused  by  come  across  him  before.     I  muat  add  that  in  the  intereata 

flf  n'"g  that  a  repetition  of  the  operation  a  few  daye  after-  of  our  favourite  pursuit,  the  tone  and  style  of  Mr.  Lowe's 

warda  was  alwaya  fatal,  proving  that  the  beea  must  have  recent  communication  are  in  my  poor  opinion  much  to  be 

been  in  some  wuy  weakened  by  the  first  IHimigation,   al-  regretted.    1  iisked  myself  directly  I  read  it.  What  peraonal 

though  they  appeared  at  the  time  to  have  perfectly  re-  diaagrecment  can  have  arisen  between  the  two  gentlemen 

covered  &om  it.      When  I  afterwards  found  that  colonies  of  to  account  for  this  philippic  ? — B.  &  W. 
beea  eipelled  from  their  hives  in  this  maimer,  and  fumiahed 
with  combs  and  plenty  of  food,  invariably  dwindled  awuy, 
my  impression  became  confirmed,  and  I  spared  no  painfi 

until  I  had  mastered  the  art  of  driving,  which  renders  fiimi-  HEMOl'lNG  BEES  TO   THE    HKATHER. 

gation  unnecessary,  and  is  Iree  from  all  objection.  SiNCB  you  published  my  diie<jtions  for  romowig  bees  to 

I  have  never  found  bees  alaughtered  on  their  return  from  the  moors  in  The  Joubkal  ot  Hobticoltcbi  of  July  Slat 

A  removed  super,  and  should  suspect  some  error  in  manage-  I  have  had  sevend  letters,  showing  how  cafeAilly  my  in- 

ment  were  such  an  occurrence  to  take  place.  structions  should  be  carried  out  to  prevent  the  oombe  in 

I  have  to  thank  "A  Habpskibe  BKX-BEEPBn"   for  his  swarma  breaking  down  and  drowning  the  beea  in  their  own 

kind  aympathy.     The  good  of  others  was  the  aole  object  I  lioney.     And  aa  my  object  is  to  preaerve  the  lives  of  these 

had  in  view  when  I  made  my  misfortune  public,  and  "A  useful  interesting  little  creaturea,  as  well  as  to- encourage 

Haufshibe  Bee-eekpeb"  adzninigterB  the  best  consolation  bee-keepers  by  showing  them  how  to  moke  a  good  pn^t 

when  he  declares  that  he  has  already  benefited  by  the  warn-  out  of  their  bees,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  them 

ing  given  by — A  DsvoiraKiBE  Beb-ebei>gk.  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with  a  Linoolnshire  bee- 
keeper, which  clear^  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  remove  swarms 
even  with  combs  only  portly  made,  if  my  iustroctioiiB  are 


HONETDEWS— FOUL  BROOD,  strictly  carried  out, 

"  Dear  Sir, — Previ  „  . 

paper,  how  to  remove  bees  to  the  heather,  I  had  removed 
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*  Xli       \.  ,J     f  piper,   uuw   lu  remuve  obbb  iai  uih  ubbuubt,  .  una  leuiu.c 

r.u  ,.     V        ■.    .         „.  j-i     .,.-      i     ,,    '^iS!,.         .°?r  ?  thirteen  HwannH  to  the  mooiB,  md  tie  oomtK*  bi«ke  down  m 

Ch.ltenh«n,  bed  proStrf  b,  then,  t»  the  nttng  oTthm  ,„,^  „,  ^        „d  the  bee.  «ra  ,Jld»>wn«i  in  Ibir  own 

honejeomb..     Mny  I  «,k  the  gJhmt  Colonel  J  he  Mfcallj  ,„^,     ^j  ,„  ^^^  d«bojed.    The  plio  1  pnnned 

».^o  bee.  ooJleetmg  thorn  lew.  m  mh  nnmber.  «,  to  ,„  k,  t,j,e  the  hi™,  gmtly  el  the  .tnnd.,  md  U.  them  np 

wmnt  h„  m  hehe^B  lh.t  uiy  con»d,r|Lbl.  ,n«iMj  ot  ,„  ,'n|„    ;„,  „,  „^     «„ j  J^        „  „^^^^          ,,,^ 

?".i"^    T  r,  "?f°',7il  .aniU,  .teied  up  u  honey  ^  ,,„  ^             3  ,  '         ^^  ,„     ^.J          f       ^.^ 

£?!.         ,J^     .hould  be  cM  to  know  wh.1  tree,  tie  j^     ^        jj    ^          ^   beeJ  m  in  «it.topped  .l-Jhiye.. 

h«,  ftequentod  n,  ..u^  ot  ,t     Only  ono^  n..  Me  h.ye  ,  .honld  ..teen  it  .  gtit  Ik.om-  H  yon  -S  ifcop  m,  .  lino 

I  b»l  oenlT  demonet^tton  to  Ih.  t«*  of  !«»,  Bppmg  IJn.  ^^  ,^„,  ,j^„  iStmeli™,  „  I  mnt  to   1^,   .boot 

honeyde. ,  nor  hnv.  I  met  with  im,  .pimnn  o,  n.tnnlat  ,       ,             j^       ,    ^  ^  ^          .      ..  y          ^.. 

who  hod  more  experience  than  my.elf.     Some  ten  or  eleven        ^^  reply  I  »ud 

yem.  yo  I  pot  the  ,ne.tion  in  the  p™  of  Th.  CmAoi  -  j  .^  Jorry  yon  h.v.  h«l  the  »d.fortnn.  to  1«»  «>me  c* 

0™»..,  md.  .0  f»r  u  I  can  oimemtor  I  my.df  w«,  the  ^        ^  »^              -^  .              di«io»r.«in|j.    The  new 

only  p.r.on  who  hiul  .eon  bee.  ippKenOy  colleelms  the  J,„i„  „^i^    -,i  j,,.  ,w,™..  „  „  brlwTl.  gbn..  nnd 

S7.inbS  S'^'l"™?,  i^  "t"  "?'  "i""'  ""^  brenk  doSrSTh  the  le«,t  .bnk.  when  hentod,  «d  «ei  Ml 

the  &^l  tb.t  they  do  colleot  it     I  mn,t  ptote.,  ny.elf  to  ^^  ^^            ^^j ;,  ^^      ^             ^         ^  „, 

S  ".  £  ■n™'!"l~«  -1'  "BfJ  to  thse  dew.,  .0  f„  .1  l«.t  ^  ^^      J         ^  np  with  the  ll.«t  enlix,  Jrow  ekdUd. 

Ui.t  b...  mnk,  «,j  n..  of  them  m  ordinuy  yejr..    Inh«l  „atheb..t»ioendi.iloth.topofa»  hi4^oon  heMi 

jeuon., -hen  bee.  pe  .tmniK,  they  wdl  teed  nponuij.  Oi,  a.«b  uid  they  3w.j. 

tbmg  ..jet  .hieh  „  not  olen.ive  to  them,  bnt  I  donbt  .ButlSirjo",Hlliaio.»ydir«*lo«,,ye.rflaieet 

the  aliape  of  ioou  is  to  l)c  had  by  them,  and  it  remains  a  r  _!     *  iv i iu- ;i .-j 

qneelionif  tb.y,to,eitinth.ir  hlvo..   If  tU.  bo  ooraot,  5""  ?"  T"' '""'ifl^  l^Jl^X,^.  .l^SSiiSd 

iSee-writen,  gei.rnlly  h.y,  eopied  ftom  eech  other  .  meri  ""?  ""  "^J'''  ""7  7S' "^C  SirfT^? 

tmdition,  wlSn  they  i^enk  .0  bmy.ly  .bont  the  eilr«»ii-  "J"  '  '•"T^;  .nd  I  took  then  .gnm  1-t  B.tod.y  with- 

T  rlf'  ,°h  >"»  "°^,'i»  f  S'S'«"  f  '!°"J?"-  ..  *  SiJr^  hoe.,  »p«nnBy  yoo,  «™.,  in  .  .o«r  << 

As  to  the  other  question  of  foul  brood  now  being  discnaaed    .  •ui«:u  juiu  i™™,  ™iw™uj  .f,  j  ,    ,.  ■.,  v' i„  ;_  j^  !„^ 

iVa  .  «,..,  — V,.  i.  .i,„-„„.i,i,.  .,„  In  .1.^      ■     l-B        J  ™  tnmed  bottom  upward.,  the  eomb.  .11  rert  upon  tliQir  own 

iXt       J^       !  JJS'^  S?  k        I  "T'"^"  "f  ■""-,  foundntion.  «id  the  h^U  .Iw.y.  »eend*  £i  u  a«p« 

.table  mmgement  of  bee.),  "t  h.,.  h«l  more  or  le..  ot  u,,^,,  ^,  „,    „j  ,j.  ,^^  U„"Jl„  -^  1,^^ 

Bwarms  always  rida  tha  best  auflpended.    With  old  hive* 
UiesameamountofcKreia  not  necessary,  as  the  beea  vknisk 

:iu|ir ->nn.k.     -ifV-    .  am-l -^  -fIiu   BT'' -'*^*MTlUtTehkdbEMd 
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Is  tha  oombfl,  tiie  coooon  left  in  the  oeUs  again  atrengtiieni 
tbeoi,  ao  that  they  become  nearly  as  toc^h  as  leather,  and 
TOi  oan  knock  them  about  as  yon  like^  provided  yon  gire 
tiMm  plenty  of  air. 

"  It  win  be  a  gratification  to  me  to  hear  that  I  have  been 
$he  means  of  saving  you  yonr  property,  and  the  lives  of  the 
poor  bees,  and  am,  &c. — ^Wic  Oarb,  Clayton  Bridge  Apiary, 
nam*  MmiehesterJ" 

**  Ml.  Caxb.  •*  LiBcoInahlre,  Aagtut  IStb. 

^  ••  Dear  Sir, — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  retam  you  snffi- 
Qteont  thanks  for  yonr  information  about  taking  my  bees  to 
the  heather.  I  purchased  some  strong  cap-net  and  con- 
veyed my  bees  as  yon  directed,  and  I  had  not  a  single 
accident,  and  they  all  arrived  safely  at  the  moors.  I  had 
some  of  them  suspended,  and  others  put  on  some  straw  in  a 
light  cart,  and  the  pony  trotted  very  quickly  for  about 
five  miles  over  a  very  rough  road,  and  as  you  said,  the 
hives  were  kept  cool,  and  there  was  not  a  single  comb 
damaged  in  any  of  the  swarms  whatever.  If  you  should  at 
any  time  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  your  bees,  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  a  new  stock,  and 
am,  &C." 

FOUL  BEOOD— WOODEN  HIVES. 

Bcnto  a  victim  of  this  greatest  of  all  plagues  to  the 
apiarian,  and  oonsequenlly  desirous  of  knowing  as  much  as 
possible  respecting  it,  I  have  been  sulgecting  portions  of 
the  infected  combs  to  microscopic  examination,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  whatever  may  be  the 
anterior  cause,  the  disease  itself  is  the  result  of  the  action 
and  presence  of  fungi.  I  have  found  in  the  bottoms  and 
sometimes  on  the  walls  of  the  cells  minute  whitish  spots, 
irregularly  distributed  and  of  various  sizes,  the  largest 
not  more  tiian  2  lines  in  diameter,  and  which  on  being 
viewed  under  various  magnifying  powers  of  from  200  to  600 
diameters,  present  the  appearance  of  waxy  circles  composed 
of  globular  particles,  and  reminding  one  in  appearance  of 
the  white  cloud  cumuli,  sometimes  visible  in  bright  but 
stormy  weather.  In  the  most  highly  developed  specimens 
these  rings  of  globules  seem  to  leave  the  interior  space  quite 
vacant,  while  in  those  of  smaller  size  the  masses  appear  more 
or  less  solid.  This  I  take  to  be  a  ftmgus ;  and  both  its  ap- 
pearance and  effects  seem  to  me  in  unison  with  those  of  fungi 
generally,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  the  ideas  of 
more  experienced  apiarians  on  the  matter,  believing  that  a 
correct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  will  go 
very  far  towards  suggesting  remedial  and  curative  mea- 
sures. The  subtle  n^nre  of  the  spores  of  fiingi  is  well 
known,  and  the  globular  development  is  also  very  common 
in  many  classes  of  these  pseudo-vegetables.  The  circular 
distribution  is  a  feature  conspicuous  in  some  fungi,  and 
their  absorption  of  oxygen  and  distribution  of  carbon  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  animal  life, 
especially  in  so  confined  an  atmosphere  as  the  interior  of  a 
hive.  It  may  be  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
vital  powers  of  fully-developed  bees  perpetually  passing 
into  freeh.  air ;  but  when  it  is  at  work  in  so  c(mfined  a  space 
as  the  sealed  Cell  of  the  bee-ciysalis,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  further  growth,  and  thereby  produce  *'  abortive 
brood." 

Fungi  are  thought  by  some  physiologists  to  be  capable  of 
being  evolved  from  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition.  Is 
it  not  possible,  therefore,  that  chiUed  brood  in  the  process  of 
pntre£aA;tion  may  some  time  or  other  have  produced  the 
roughs  ?  Once  produced,  its  dissemination  on  my  hypothesis 
of  its  nature  is  but  a  matter  of  course.  That  the  disease 
is  infectious  no  one  who  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  any  experience  of  it  can  doubt,  and  this  may  easily 
arise  from  the  diffuMon  of  the  spores  by  means  of  the  bodies 
of  bees  in  passing  from  hive  to  Iiive. 

I  think  Mr.  Wootlbury  has  been  unjustly  suspected  by 
Mr.  Lowe  and  others  of  having  produced  the  disease  by 
over-experimenting.  It  has  occurred  with  me  in  two  swarms 
of  black  bees  that  came  off  naturally,  and  neither  parent 
Invea  nor  progeny  had  over  been  the  subjects  of  the  mildest 
iOBpeotion  or  process.  I  attribute  theif  failure  to  their 
pkodmity  to  the  Ligurian  hive  received  from  Exeter  in  the 
whose  diminished  numbers  and  activity  rendered  it 

MMQT  prey  to  marauders  of  auy  .description,  and  some  of 


whidi  pirates^  doubtiess,  were  denizens  of  the  two  swanoB 
that  Buhsequently  became  victims. 

I  should  Uke  to  corroborate  the  ojpinion  of  "A  Lakabk- 
SHiKB  Bxs-ksaper"  as  to  the  superiority  of  wooden  hives. 
Like  him,  I  have  for  some  years  had  both  kinds  in  use.  The 
wooden  ones,  being  home-made,  are  quite  innocent  of  any 
virtues  e<»nmonly  deemed  necessary,  excepting  strength,  and 
I  never  yet  had  a  casualty  with  them,  though  exposed  to  aJQ 
weathers,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  some  of  my  stiraw 
hives,  whether  protected  or  exposed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
success  in  bee-keeping  depends  on  something  not  affected 
either  by  shape  or  materiiu  of  hives.— G.  F.  B.,  Spalding. 


BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL- 
FOUL  BEOOD. 

While  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  sympathy 
manifested  by  your  correspondents  towards  Mr.  Woodbury 
in  his  difficulties  with  foul  brood  in  his  apiary,  still  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  of  the  old-school  apiarians— those 
who  are  averse  to  all  changes — are  like  many  of  those  who, 
witnessing  the  first  ship  propelled  by  «teani,  declared,  with  a 
knowing  shake  of  the  head,  that  it  would  "  never  do,"  was 
"contnuy  to  custom,''  and  "against  nature."  Why,  it  went 
in  spite  of  adverse  winds;  and  notwithstanding  the  ships  did 
make  voyages  to  other  countries  and  back,  they  would  fail 
some  day.  And  how  these  people  would  chuckle  over  the 
first  disaster  which  occurred  to  the  said  ship!  sorrowings 
I  have  no  doubt,  for  the  sufferers,  but  pleased  at  the  same 
time  that  their  pet  notions  had  been  verified  by  the  (to 
them)  apparent  &ilure.  It  was  the  same  with  Harvey  when 
he  announced  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
the  same  with  Dr.  Jenner  when  he  declared  vaccination  to 
be  a  remedy  for  smallpox,  because  it  was  "  against  nature.*' 
And  it  was  not  the  ignorant,  but  the  learned  as  well,  who 
joined  in  the  cry  against  ail  ioiprovements.  Whether  based 
on  sound  principLss  or  not,  it  was  all  the  same  to  them — it 
interfered  with  their  preconceived  notions  of  what  was 
"  against  nature." 

And  it  appears  to  be  the  same  now  to  all  those  who  attempt 
to  go  beyond  the  beaten  track,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bury—- one  who  has  always  been  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  or  give  advice  to  any  who  asked  for  it  concerning  their 
apiaries ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  a  fiailure  in  his  own  apiary, 
and  asks  for  advice,  he  has  a  host  of  critics  about  his  ears, 
telling  him  it  is  aU  owing  to  his  own  management — ^he  is 
all  against  "nature" — ^he  uses  too  much  science  to  accom- 
plish his  ends — ^he  will  not  let  well-doing  alone.  He  may 
well  exclaim,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends ! " 

When  he  asks  for  intelligent  assistance,  he  is  told  by 
Jonas  Jackson  that  he  ought  not  to  overlook  what  the 
people  do  in  Cheshire,  "  not  to  neglect  telling  his  bees  that 
a  rehition  or  friend  has  ceased  to  live,"  and  such  nonsense.' 
But  surely  Jonas  Jackson  is  joking  when  he  asks  him  to 
perform  such  absurdities.  I  pity  the  darkness  of  mind 
which  must  possess  the  people  of  Cheshire  if  they  believe  in 
such  mummeries;  and  I  would  rather  believe  that  Jonas 
Jackson  has  drawn  the  picture  a  littie  too  strong,  that  he 
may  e^joy  the  pleasure  of  the  idea  that  non-interference 
with  the  bees  is  still  the  best  plan. 

And  even  my  friend  Mr.  Lowe  cannot  resist  giving  Mr. 
Woodbury  a  poke  in  the  side,  attributing  all  his  failures  to 
excessive  meddling  with  the  natural  habits  of  his  bees,  and 
doubts  that  it  is  really  a  disease  with  which  Mr.  Woodbury 
is  troubled  in  his  apiary. 

I  will  now  relate  a  few  cases  of  foul  brood — not  in  my  own 
apiary,  as  I  am  happy  to  say  I  never  had  it,  but  in  tliat  of  a 
neighbour  who  lives  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlds,  and 
whose  troubles  with  foul  brood  I  have  been  a  witness  to  for 
eight  years  back  ;  and  during  all  that  time,  until  I  saw  Mr. 
Woodbury's  first  article  on  the  subject,  like  Mr.  Lowe 
I  believed  it  to  be  caused  by  a  chill  to  the  young  brood.  My 
neighbour,  however,  would  never  admit  it,  liaving  tried 
plan  after  plan  to  get  clear  of  it,  and  all  had  failed.  He  has 
kept  bees  upwards  of  thirty  years,  has  paid  great  attention  to 
them,  has  read  few  works  {if  any)  on  the  subject,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  manipulator  of  bees  to  bo  found.  All  be^s  seem 
to  know  him— at  least,  they  do  not  sting  him  as  they  do 
others ;  and  we  have  dubbed  him  Professor  on  account  of 
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liis  knowledge  of  bees  and  their  Habits,  and  he  would  rather 
take  a  lot  of  bees  than  a  hen  in  his  hands.  I  am  com- 
peUed,  therefore,  to  give  his  experience  on  fool  brood,  as  it 
bears  mnch  against  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  theory,  and  may  be 
useful  to  bee-keepers. 

Ist.  It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  he  had  a  fresh  stock- 
swarm  from  me,  and  ten  years  ago  since  he  sq,w  the  first 
symptoms  of  foul  brood.  Eight  years  ago  he  had  a  stock 
swarm  from  me  in  the  spring,  which  gave  off  a  top  swarm  in 
Juno,  and  put  it  into  a  hive  of  his  own  which  had  died  that 
spring,  but  previously  cutting  out  every  part  of  the  comb 
affected,  leaving  nothing  but  honeycomb  in  the  top.  The 
swarm  did  well  enough,  to  all  appearance,  till  the  autumn. 
On  examining  it  he  found  all  the  young  combs  affected  like  the 
old  stock,  living  lost  his  young  queen,  and  having  another 
of  his  own  which  had  foul  bro<xl,  with  a  super  on  it  partly 
filled  with  honey,  but  no  brood,  he  drove  all  the  bees  and 
queen  into  the  super,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  old  and 
(dean  stock  which  he  had  from  me,  and  the  result  was  again 
foul  brood  in  the  autumn. 

2nd.  In  the  following  spring  he  bought  a  stock-hive  from 
a  neighbour  who  lived  half  a  mile  from  him.  It,  likewise, 
was  affected  with  the  disease.  Since  then  he  has  bought 
other  three  hives  from,  two  neighbours  about  two  miles 
apart,  and  each  of  them  had  foul  brood.  One  of  them  gave 
off  a  fine  swann,  which  filled  a  super  of  honey ;  but  it,  too, 
was  affected  in  the  autumn.  This  was  the  first  young 
swarm  which  became  affected  during  the  summer — slU  the 
others  were  affected  in  the  following  spring. 

Srd.  Last  autumn  he  had  three  old  stecks  very  much 
affected.  He  cut  out  all  the  foul  comb  frond  one  hive, 
leaving  only  the  honey  in  the  tep,  and  drove  the  bees  out  of 
the  other  two,  killing  the  two  queens,  and  put  aU  the  bees 
inte  the  hive  which  had  been  cleared  of  foul  comb,  and  fed 
it  this  spring.  In  July  he  examined  it  and  found  all  the 
new  comb  and  old  comb  diseased  from  tep  te  bottem,  and 
was  compellecl  te  melt  it  all  down. 

4th.  Two  years  ago  he  and  I  exchanged  hives  with  each 
other.  The  one  I  had  from  him  died  in  the  winter,  which 
prevented  us  from  carrying  out  the  plan  of  trying  if  chang- 
ing the  situation  would  have  any  effect  in  removing  the 
disease ;  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  me  that  it  did  die, 
as  all  my  others  might  have  been  injured  by  it.  At  that 
time  I  had  no  fear  whatever,  but  I  would  not  do  such  a 
thing  again  on  any  account. 

The  one  he  had  from  me  did  not  give  off  a  swarm,  and  in 
the  autumn  this,  too,  was  affected  as  much  as  the  other. 
The  only  reason  he  could  assign  for  it  was,  that  during  the 
month  of  May  the  bees  from  his  own  stocks  began  robbing 
— for  one  day  only,  but  ceased  the  following,  he  having 
prevented  them. 

These  are  some  of  his  trials  which  have  been  going  on  for 
ten  years,  and  his  is  not  the  only  case.  We  are  aware  of 
eight  neighbours  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles  from  this 
whose  stocks  are  all  affected  less  or  more ;  and  we  know  of 
others  who  have  had  stocks  of  forty  in  number  and  who 
have  not  one  at  this  time.  And  let  me  add  for  the  inform- 
ation of  Jonas  Jackson  and  Mr.  Lowe,  that  these  individuals 
do  not  interfere  with  the  natural  habits  of  their  bees,  but 
merely  put  them  inte  a  hive  when  they  swarm,  and  take 
the  honey  when  they  can  get  it,  and  some  of  them  did  not 
know  they  had  foul  brood  until  it  was  pointed  out  te  them. 

I  will  now  state  the  5th  and  last  case  at  present.  Three 
years  ago  he  bought  a  stock  swarm  from  a  neighbour  who 
was  parting  with  his  whole  stock,  and  which  had  been  long 
famed  for  being  good  honey-gatherers,  and  it  was  perfectly 
dean.  The  produce  of  that  hive  is  still  dean  with  the  ex- 
jeption  of  one  swarm,  a  second,  which  he  united  with  one  of 
Ms  own  from  the  foul  stock,  having  killed  ite  queen,  retaining 
;he  queen  from  the  pure  stock ;  and  it  likewise  has  fom 
>rood,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  others.  It  was  fed  also  with 
''^ney  from  his  diseased  hives. 

f  these  five  cases,  which  are  undoubted  facte,  along 
ith  Mr.  Woodbury's  experience,  do  not  prove  that  it  is 
>  disease,  then  what  is  it?  If  it  is  caused  by  chills  of  the 
>rood  in  the  first  instance,  why  is  it  not  among  mine  ? 
There  cannot  be  a  degree  of  difference  of  temperature 
>etween  my  neighbour's  situation  and  mine.  He  has 
Tied  the  oov^^^ng  of  some,  first  with  sheets  of  hair  felt 


the  whole  in  a  house  open  te  the  south.  He  has  tried  them 
also  without  any  covermg  whatever,  but  with  no  apparent 
difference.  If  it  is  by  chilling  the  brood  we  should  find  it 
most  on  the  outside  of  the  combs,  and  the  centre  and  tep 
of  the  hive  free,  as  the  bees  will  go  there  as  they  retire 
from  the  cold ;  but  in  his  case  it  is  always  as  bad  in  the 
centre  and  tep  as  on  the  outer  edges. 

There  is  another  remarkable  point  in  his  case,  and  which 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Woodbury  has  noticed — ^that'no  drone- 
brood  has  ever  been  affected :  if  by  cold,  then  the  drone 
must  be  more  hardy  than  working  brood.  In  my  neigh- 
bour's case  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  exposes  them  te  any 
chills  whatever,  as  he  is  very  cautious  m  this  respect.  I 
expose  mine  much  more  than  he  has  ever  done  without  any 
bad  effects,  and  I  am  disposed  te  think  that  the  brood  is 
mOre  hardy  than  we  imagine.  I  had  a  bar-comb  of  brood 
lately,  in  all  stages,  which  fell  out  while  handling  it.  I 
might  have  fixed  it  again;  but  my  neighbour,  being  with 
me  at  the  time,  urged  me  not  te  do  so,  as  the  brood  might 
get  chilled,  and  so  propagate  the  disease  among  mine.  I 
put  the  comb  into  a  vinery  on  a  shdf,  where  the  temperature 
would  be  as  low  as  50°  at  night,  with  frill  air  on  night  and 
day.  I  used  to  amuse  myself  feeding  the  young  grub  with 
a  little  honey  and  bee-bread  mixedjputting  it  into  the  cells 
on  the  point  of  a  piece  of  straw,  nnkese  grub  lived  for  two 
weeks,  and  at  last  came  out  of  the  cells  altogether,  crawling 
about  on  the  shelf  till  they  died ;  and  numbers  of  the  young 
bees,  which  were  newly  sealed-up  when  put  into  the  vinery, 
eighteen  days  afterwards  ate  themsdves  out  of  the  cells, 
many  just  able  to  get  the  head  out,  and  many  of  the  young 
eggs  remained  a  week  without  any  apparent  change  on 
them.  When  there  are  bees  te  attend — even  a  few — ^they  will 
still  be  able  to  keep  the  brood  alive  unless  in  very  severe 
cold. 

I  may  state  also  that  he  never  used  any  foreign  honey  for 
feeding — only  sugar  mixed  with  tiieir  own  hon^,  and  his 
treatment  of  bees  has  been  the  same  as  mine  throughout  in 
every  respect.  Perhaps  I  was  more  particular  in  giving 
mine  always  a  new  hive  when  they  swarmed ;  wlule  he 
sometimes  put  them  inte  a  hive  which  had  been  used,  al- 
though never  in  a  bad  state. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  g^ve  the  history  of  my  neighbour's 
troubles  ,with  foul  brood,  in  the  hope  tht^t  it  may  induce 
others  to  look  out  for  it  in  their  own  apiaries,  and  if  possible 
discover  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  has  no  hopes  wat  Mr. 
Woodbury  will  get  his  own  apiary  dean  again  until  he  dears 
out  the  whole  and  begins  again  with  a  dean  stock,  but 
will  be  glad,  like  us  aJl,  to  hear  that  he  has  been  able  to 
make  a  cure. — ^Alex.  Shbareb,  Yetier  Qardent, 


Varnish  for  Eustic  Garden  Seats. — First  wash  the 
woodwork  with  soap  and  water,  and  when  dry  do  it  over,  on 
a  hot  sunny  day,  with  common  boiled  linseed  ,oil ;  leave 
that  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  varnish  it  onoe  or 
twice  with  what  is  commonly  termed  "hard  varnish."  If 
well  done  it  will  last  for  years,  and  will  prevent  any  annoy- 
ance fr'om  insects. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Aghicultvral  Hall  Poultry  Snow.—  Owing  to  the  groM  neglect  of 
the  London  end  North  Wefttern  R&ilwaj  Company,  my  bird*  were  not 
delivered  at  the  AKricultural  Hall  Poultry  Show  in  time  to  be  judged.  B^d 
they  been  dnlv  delivered  I  feel  assured  they  would  have  flgared  in  the 
prize  list,  as  tnry  always  hATe  done.  My  annoyance  can  be  imagined.— 
EuwD.  TuDMAM,  Ash  Grove,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

PaizEfi  AT  TUE  Hmeffiklo  Sbow.— Cuu  any  of  the  exhiUttnv  at  the  last 
Sheffield  Show,  held  at  the  Cremorne  Oardenf>,  ixJurm  your  readers  U  the. 
prize  money  has  been  paid  7— Exhibitor. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— August  31. 

POTTLTRY. 

There  is  no  trsd(>,  and  the  vnpply  of  poultry  Is  large;  We  are  yet  nn&Ue 
to  speak  coiifl'lently  about  the  supply  of  Grouse  i  oat  onr  impreasian  at 
present  ii*.  that  it  is  not  a  great  breed  in  Scotland.    The  birde  from  the 


Koglisb  moors  are  very  good. 
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ROSES  IN  THE   SUBURBS. 

NE  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory 
features  of  the 

Itose  matters 
is  the  array  of 

and  another  is 
the  Bcanty  de- 
tails f[ivcn  of 
the  iDdiridital 
flowers,  so  tiiat 
tiie  uninitiated,  whoso  information  should  be  the  primary 
tonsidcration,  aro  unable  to  realise  an  idea  of  tlicm,  or 
to  judge  whether  they  are  likely  to  repay  the  trouble 
ana  expense  of  esjierunent.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I 
.  purpose  in  this  paper  to  treat  upon  a  few  prominent 
iavouriles  from  a  suburban's  point  of  view.  The  results 
are  those  of  actual  practice  and  obaerratioa,  which,  how- 
ever, may  not  always  correspond  with  those  of  growers 
more  favourably  placed.  I  must  premise  that  most  kinds 
come  relatively  smaller  with  me  than  in  the  country. 
That,  however,  is  scarcely  a  fault,  for  what  they  lose  m 
sise  they  gain  in  symmetry  and  eompaetness  ;  indeed, 
the  craving  after  mere  bi^ess  is  the  sore  vice  of  the  day. 
Mot  that  size  when  combined  with  other  recognised  per- 
fections is  objectionable,  but  this  union  is  not  often 
found.  I  have  seen  stands  this  year  in  which,  a  day 
after  the  show,  there  was  scarcely  a  Boso  thnt  did  not 
display  an  eye  like  a  buttercup,  and  tliat,  too,  in  sorts 
that  ought  to  be  perfectly  double  if  cot  overgrown. 

The  Ecld  of  experiment,  then,  being  a  suburoan  locality, 
Madame  Charles  Wood  and  Charles  Lefebvrc  appear  to 
be,  taken  all  in  all,  two  of  the  best  Roses  out  whether 
for  the  country  or  for  town.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  the 
freest  bloomer,  large  here,  at  the  norEcrics  monstrous 
almost,  yet  perfectly  double  and  well-shaped.  The  colour 
is  a  brilliant  light  crimson,  passing  into  deep  rose  ;  habit 
vigorous  and  free.  Charles  LefebTre  is  a  splendid  Rose, 
laj^e,  well-formed,  finely  coloured ;  a  deep  crimson-scar- 
let, shaded  with  a  purplish  tinie  in  the  centre  ;  changes  to 
a  deeper  tint  when  going  off,  but  is  still  good,  and  stands 
atmospheric  trials,  pernaps,  better  than  any  other  kind. 
Scspeetiog  this  variety,  I  am  disposed  to  oelicvc,  from 
its  smooth  vamished-bke  wood  and  leathery  foliage,  that 
there  mus,t  be  a  touch  of  the  Bourbon  blood  in  it,  and 
ako  in  Senateur  ^'^aisse.  Soth  these  kinds  also  bloom 
well  in  the  autumn,  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion. 
By  the  way,  the  Senateur  has  not  done  well  with  me 
thia  season.  Por  general  purposes  Jacqueminot  still 
continues  the  better.  Soarenir  de  Comte  Cavour,  Yi- 
ocante  Vigier,  Monte  Cfansto,  Francis  Lncharme,  and 
Trioniphe  de  Caen  come  next  in  order  of  Eneee^s.  Son- 
Tanir  de  Comte  Cavour  (Margottin'i"),  is  of  a  very  rich 
Tetrety  crimson,  a  ve^  good  grower  and  bloomer,  form 
■nd  colour  of  the  highest  merit,    Vicomtc  Vigior,  also 


a  vigorous  grower  and  frcebloomorin  thepurple- 
or  maroon  iiue  of  colour,  is  a  decided  acquisition  for 
suburban  amateurs,  who  cannot  succeed  with  Louis  XIV., 
Arago,  Patrizzi,  and  the  like.  All  of  these  have  done 
worse  in  my  hands  this  season  than  ever  ;  and  in  s_pito 
of  their  beauty  in  congenial  positions  I  have  determmed 
to  discard  them  while  I  remain  in  these  parts. 

Monte  Christo,  dark  crimson,  imbricated  form  and 
moderate  liabit,  is  also  good.  Francois  Lacharme  is  a. 
fine,  large,  vigorous -growing  Rose ;  colour  clear  red  or 
bright  carmine.  In  favourable  soils  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  flower  of  the  season,  though  not  over-free  in  bloom. 
We  have,  however,  already  others  in  much  the  samo 
style  quite  as  good,  which  is  not  the  case  as  to  Madame 
C.  Wood  and  Charles  Lefebvre,  both  of  which  are  dis- 
tinct. Triomphc  do  Caen  is  from  the  G^n^ral  I  imagine. 
It  ia  a  nice,  bright,  free-growing  kind,  but  not  quite  the 
colour  of  a  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  as  described  by  Mr. 
Rivers  in  remarks  in  section  2,  H.P.'s,  in  his  catalogue  : 
nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  extensive  se- 
lection. Madame  Clemenoe  Joigncaux,  a  robust  grower, 
somewhat  after  Madame  Domage,  or  perhaps  d'Angle- 
teire,  does  well,  but  is  by  no  means  novel.  Louise 
Darzina  (is  not  this  really  a  Noisette  P)  is  a  pretty  white, 
small  but  EymmctrioHl,  and  every  way  desirable  for  gar- 
dening purposes.  We  still  are  in  want  of  a  flj-st-rate 
white  H.I',,  and  T  do  not  bcliove  any  of  the  novelties 
for  this  season  will  supply  the  vaenum.  AJphonse  Da- 
maain,  scarlet-crimson,  fine  medium  flowers  in  clusters, 
is  to  be  rcommended  also.  MarA"hal  VaiUant  is  a  very 
free  grower  but  bIiv  as  to  bloom.  Me.isra.  Wood  &  Son, 
of  Marosfield,  in  their  catalogue  describe  this  as  being  a 
Perpetual  Paul  Bicaut,  which,  indeed,  it  mneh  resembles. 
At  present  I  am  not  certain  about  the  behaviour  of 
Prince  Camillc  de  Rohan,  very  dark.  I  fear  it  is  one  of 
the  slender  twi^y  habit  of  growth,  which  never  succeed 
here.  Turenne,  orijiht  red,  large,  and  flat,  will  do  :  there 
ere,  however,  plenty  of  the  kind  better.  N6tre  Dame 
de  Fourvi^s,  imbricated  shape,  pale  pink,  robust 
grower,  almost  spineless  wood,  is  very  distinct^-a  rare 
quality  now-a-days.  for  I  think  rosarians  will  admit  that 
one-half  the  varieties  in  the  catalogues  might  be  struck 
out  and  not  missed. 

I  find  these  remarks  extcndinj?  to  so  much  apace  that 
I  must  defer  noticing  older  varieties,  merely  observing 
that  Due  de  Cazcs  and  Colonel  Cambriels  have  done  well 
this  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  previously  noticed 
belong  to  last  year's  introductions,  indicating  that,  as 
remartced  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  to  have  been  an 
unusually  good  season. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  difficult  under- 
taking to  prove  decisively  the  suitability  of  particular 
varieties  to  particular  situations.  Some  plants  do  pro- 
misingly the  first  season  after  removal,  yet  never  bloom 
or  thrive  again.  There  appears  to  bo  a  resen-e  stock  of 
vigour  stored  up  in  the  plonts  themselves,  especially 
when  brought  from  first-rate  soils,  which  carries  them 
through  the  trials  of  a  first  season.  If  this  stock  of 
vigour  is  replenished  by  a  strong  and  healthy  growth 
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where  they  are  removed  to,  the  plants  become  established ; 
but  if  not,  they  dwindle  till  they  finally  die.  This  may 
be  especially  seen  with  maiden  plants  from  the  nursery 
— ^indeed,  there  are  some  favourite  exhibition  sorts  that 
never  really  bloom  well  except  ui>on  maiden  plants.  These 
may  be  called  nurserymen's  Eoses.  Madame  Yidot  is  one 
of  such.  It  is  a  great  advantage  that  nurserymen  possess 
as  exhibitors  over  amateurs,  that  they  have  fresh  plants 
every  year  to  cut  from  for  the  shows. — W.  D.  Fbiob, 
Homerton. 


THE  CEYSTAL  PALACE   SHOW. 
Septembeb  1st  and  2nd. 

The  Exhibition  on  this  occasion,  though  consisting  of 
florists'  flowers  and  fruit  only,  was  magnificent,  and  of 
such  extent  that  the  tables  on  which  it  was  arranged  occu- 
pied nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  one  half  being 
filled  with  flowers,  the  other  with  fruit.  The  charge  for 
admission  being  very  low,  and  the  weather  on  the  first  day 
very  favourable,  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  large. 

Dahlias  constituted  the  principal  feature  in  the  floral 
display,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  taking 
the  principal  honours.  The  stand  of  forty-eight  which  Mr. 
Turner  exhibited,  and  for  which  he  received  first  prize,  did 
not  contain  a  single  inferior  flower — aU  were  perfect.  Madge 
Wildfire,  Beauty  of  Hilperton,  Mrs.  Trotter,  Donald  Bea- 
ton, Umpire,  Hugh  Miller,  Criterion,  Dinorah,  Mr.  Stocken, 
Cygnet,  Sidney  Herbert,  Peri,  Charlotte  Dorling,  Lord  Derby, 
Mauve  Queen,  Mrs.  Henshaw,  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Andrew 
Dodds,  Mrs.  Vyse,  Miss  Pressley,  and  Mrs.  Piggott  were 
some  of  the  finest.  Mr.  Keynes,  who  was  second,  had  also 
an  excellent  stand,  but  some  of  the  flowers  were  neither  so 
large  nor  so  perfect  in  outline  as  Mr.  Turner  s.  Mr.  Cattell, 
of  Westerhain,  was  third ;  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  fourth.- 

In  twenty-fours  Mr.  Turner  was  also  fii'st  with  Lord 
Derby,  Andrew  Dodds,  Umpire,  Hugh  Miller,  Lady  Popham, 
Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Stocken,  Cygnet, 
Charlotte  Dorling,  Beauty  of  Hilperton,  Norfolk  Hero,  Lord 
Palmerston,  General  Jackson,  Criterion,  Lord  Dundreary, 
Donald  Beaton,  Mrs.  Henshaw,  Midnight,  Mrs.  Vyse,  George 
Elliott,  Mauve  Queen,  Bob  Eidley,  and  a  seedling.  ]£:. 
Keynes  was  second  with  a  stand  sctcrcely  inferior,  in  which 
were  fine  blooms  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Juno,  Disraeli,  John 
Wyatt,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Peri,  John  Keynes,  Lilac  Queen, 
Pauline,  Mrs.  Henshaw,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Eussell. 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  of  Chelmsford,  had  the  third  prize,  some 
of  their  blooms — as  Baron  Taunton,  Lord  Derby,  Andrew 
Dodds,  Lilac  Queen — being  also  very  fine.  Mr.  Walker  was 
fourth;  Mr.  Legge,  of  Edmonton,  fifth;  Mr.  Barnes,  of 
Danecroft  Nurseries,  sixth. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Classes  the  competing  stands  were 
very  numerous,  and  there  were  but  few  blooms  which  could 
not  be  considered  fine. 

In  twenty-fours,  Mr.  Thomycroft,  of  Floore,nearWeedon, 
was  first — Volunteer,  Juno,  Peri,  Criterion,  Lollipop,  John 
Dory,  Lord  Derby,  Vestal,  Mrs.  H.  Piggott,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston, being  the  most  remarkable.  Mr.  Sladden,  of  Ash, 
was  second;  Kev.  C.  Fellowes,  Shottesham  Eectory,  third; 
Mr.  Perry,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  fourth;  Mi*.  Moffat,  Easton 
Hall,  fifth. 

In  twelves,  Mr.  Thomycroft  was  also  first.  HUs  Volunteer, 
Lord  Derby,  Admiral  Dundas,  Criterion,  and  Beauty  of  Hil- 
perton, were  all  largo  and  fine.  Indeed  the  same  might  bo 
said  of  the  rest  of  the  blooms  he  showed.  Mr.  Charlton,  of 
Kilworth,  was  second ;  Mr.  Sladden,  third ;  Mr.  Wakemau, 
Eltham  Park,  fourth;  and  several  other  very  good  stands 
were  shown. 

In  twelve  Fancies  (Nurserymen),  Mr.  Tumor  had  first 
)rize  for  fine  blooms  of  Pluto,  Zebra,  Garibaldi,  Queen  Mab, 
feev.  J.  Dix,  Countess  of  Shelbume,  Harlequin,  Summertide, 
''auline.  Lady  Paxton,  Mrs.  C.  Kean,  and  Fairy  Queen.  Mr. 
Ceynes  was  second — Triomphe  de  Eoubaix,  ]s£rs.  Wickham, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Leopard,  Oliver  Twist,  ICegularity  (new), 
.^nd  Samuel  Bortlett,  also  new,  were  the  most  remarkable. 
Mr.  Legge  was  third,  and  an  extra  prize  was  given  to  Mr. 
C'^ttell. 

ji  the  Amateiu-s'  ^laas,  the  Bev.  C.  Fellowes  was  first ; 
"r.  Sladden,  seconr     .^nd  ••'r.  Perry,  f^^rd. 
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Keynes,  Legge,  Bragg,  and  others.  The  first-named  ex- 
hibitor receiving  first-class  certificates  for  Polly  Pawoett, 
Edward  Purchase,  Samuel  Bartlett,  Fanny  Pnrchase,  and 
Anna  Keynes.  Mr.  Collier,  Bethnal  Green,  had  a  similar 
award  for  Princess  Alexandra ;  and  several  second-class  cer- 
tificates were  awarded  to  Mr.  Keynes,  Mr.  Bragg,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler. 

AsTBBS,  both  German  and  French,  were  in  the  highest 
perfection.  Those  from  Mr.  Betteridge,  Milton  Hill, 
Steventon,  who  had  the  first  prizes  in  both  classes,  were 
beautiful  examples  of  what  careful  selection  and  cultivation 
will  achieve  with  this  flower.  In  the  German  Quilled  Class, 
Mr.  Besley,  of  East  Hundred,  Berks,  was  second,  and  there 
were  several  other  very  meritorious  collections.  In  the 
French  Tasselled  Class  Mr.  Betteridge  was  also  first  with 
large  and  beautiful  blooms;  Mr.  Wyatt  came  next  with 
blooms  large,  but  not  so  regular ;  Mr.  0.  Sandford,  third ; 
and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Saltmarsh. 
Messrs.  J.  Chater,  Ward,  Jennings,  Cattell,  and  Paul,  had 
also  good  stands.    - 

Eoses. — The  display  of  these  was  not  extensive,  nor  could 
it  be  expected  to  be  so  good  as  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
only  exhibitors  in  the  Class  for  thirty-siz  trusses  were  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  who  had  some  good  blooms  of  Louise  Peyronny, 
Madame  Eivers,  Madame  E.  Verdier,  and  Lord  Baglan. 
In  twenty-fours  Messrs.  Paul  were  also  first,  Mr.  Turner 
second,  and  Mr.  G.  Clark,  of  Brixton,  third,  the  latter  having 
also  a  splendid  box  of  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  the  bright 
glowing  red  of  which  was  vezr  effective;  and  the  same 
excellent  variety  was  shown  well  in  aU  the  stands.  Good 
examples  of  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Souvenir 
de  Comte  Cavour,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Praire  de  Terre  Noire 
were  also  shown. 

Among  Amateurs  Mr.  Exell,  gardener  to  J.  HoUingworth, 
Esq.,  of  Maidstone,  who  has  long  figured  as  one  of  our  most 
successful  amateur  g^wers,  took  the  first  prize.  Pio  None, 
Due  de  Eohan,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Madame  Boll,  and  Sena- 
teur Vaisse  were  excellent.  Mr.  Dennis,  of  Folkhigton,  was 
second;  Mi.  Moffat,  gardener  to  Visoount  Maynard,  was 
fourth ;  good  boxes  also  coming  from  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Slough, 
and  Mr.  Pullinger. 

Hollyhocks. — Whetlier  from  the  son  or  in  oonsequence 
of  having  been  previously  shown,  some  of  these  looked  rather 
faded;  still  the  blooms  were  of  first-rate . excellence.  Mr. 
W.  Chater  had  the  first  prize  for  twenty-fours.  Minerva, 
Governor-General,  George  Young,  Lady  Dacres,  Warrior, 
Mrs.  F.  Mackenzie,  Dame  Blanche,  James  Allen,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Cynthia,  Princess,  Joshua  Clarke,  and  Matchless 
were  all  fine.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  who  were 
second,  had  large  and  full  blooms  of  Tellow  Defiance,  Pre- 
eminent, Countess  of  Craven,  Purple  Prince,  Alexander 
Shearer,  Lady  Dacres,  and  Lord  Loushborough.  Mr.  J. 
Chater,  Gonville  Nurseries,  was  third.  Hjs  blooms  were  also 
very  good,  and  well  arranged  for  effect.  In  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son's  stand  Black  Knight  was  oonspiouona  for  its  dark 
colour,  and  Jules  Margottin  was  a  beautifhl  rosy  crimson. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  there  were  no  bkxmis  to  equal 
those  shown  by  the  Eev.  E.  Hawke,  of  Willingham  Eectory. 
Among  them  were  David  Foulis  a  white  seedling,  Purple 
Prince,  Mrs.  Cochrane,  Premier,  Prince  Charlie  (very  pretty). 
Lord  Loughborough,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Joehna  Clarke. 
Mr.  Plester,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Eush,  Bishop  Stortford,  was 
second ;  Mr.  Forrester,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ogle,  Beckenham, 
third ;  Mr.  Smail  fourth. 

Vebbenas. — There  was  a  good  display  of  these,  Messrs. 
Perkins,  of  Coventry,  being  the  principal  jorizetakers,  and 
eidiibiting  L' Avenir  de  Bellant,  Lord  Leigh,  General8imx>aon, 
and  other  kinds  of  established  merit.  Mr.  Perty,  of  Castle 
Bromwich,  who  was  awarded  a  second  prise,  had  among 
others  a  seedling,  the  blooms  of  which  were  cupped,  rosy 
crimson,  with  a  pale  yellow  eye. 

Gladiolus. — Of  tiiis  flower,  a  splendid  colleotion  came 
from  Messrs.  Youell,  of  QtetA  Yarmouth,  among  whiok  the 
bright  scarlet  Brenohleyensis  was  conspioaous,  and  a  first 
prize  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Youell,  howerer,  only  osme  off 
second  best  in  the  class  for  the  best  ooUeotioxi,  where  Mr. 
Standish  took  the  lead  with  Scottish  Chief,  EcUth  Dombrain, 
Bfrs.  Dix,  Imp&ratrioe  Eugenie,  Seindeer,  and  other  new 
and  strildng  varieties.  Messrs.  Yonell  had  Mr.  Touell,  a 
^ric-^f  vwrnilion  •"'     -^He  seedling;  Dr.  Idxidley,  pale 
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zose  flamed  with  cannine ;  Ni^oleon  III. ;  Beine  Victoria, 
white  striped  with  vic^t  and  canniiie ;  Imp^ratrice  Eiig<6me, 
and  other  first-rate  sorts. 

MncsLLANxous. — ^No  prizes  were  offered  for  miscellaneoTis 
olgeots,  and  but  few  were  produced.  The  beautiful  Lapa- 
eeria  roeea»  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  table  where  the 
flowers  were  displayed,  cannot,  however,  be  passed  over.  It 
came  from  Mr.  Uzzell,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Noorthumberland,  and  was  truly  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
this  splendid  climber,  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  its 
rose-ooloured  flowers,  and  these  of  the  largest  size.  Some 
double  Zinnias  £rom  Mr.  Banks,  of  Sholden,  Deal,  received 
an  extra  prize.  Their  colours  were  brilliant,  and  some  gave 
promise  that  in  course  of  time  the  flower  would  approach 
towards  the  Chrysanthemum  in  form,  if  not  in  size. 

FRUIT. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Hender- 
son, of  Trentham.  It  consisted  of  an  EnvUle  Fine,  Tren- 
tham  Green-fleshed  Melon,  three  bunches  of  Barbarossa 
Grapes,  weighing  10  lbs.  llozs.,  large  bunches  of  Canon 
Hall  Muscat,  Barrington  Peach,  Pitmastpn  Orange  Nec- 
tarines, Moorpark  Apricots,  and  Morello  Cherries.  Mr. 
Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  of  Shardeloes,  was 
second  with  a  Providence  Pine,  Bailey's  Green-fleshed  Melon, 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Bowood  Muscat  Ghrapes,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Pears.  Mr.  Henderson  had  third 
nrize  for  second  collection ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  given  to 
Mr.  Beale,  of  Wood  Hall  Park,  for  one  containing  an  Ota- 
heite  Pine  of  7k  lbs.  Collections  were  also  sent  by  Messrs. 
Tumbull,  of  Blenheim ;  Young,  of  Havant ;  Spivey,  Pragnell, 
Pottle,  Pullinger,  Young  of  JEQghgate,  and  Cross. 
.  PiNBs  were  not  numerous,  but  some  were  of  very  large 
size.  A  noble  Queen  of  the  immense  weight  of  7  lbs.  10  ozs., 
but  not  ripe,  from  Mr.  HaU,  gardener  to  Lord  Scarborough, 
received  a  flrst  prize.  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  C.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  Aberdare,  had  second  for  one  weighing  5  lbs.  6  ozs. ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Grant,  third,  for  a  handsome  fruit  of  4  lbs.  14ozs. 
Messrs.  Page  and  Dwenihouse  had  prizes  in  the  Class  for 
other  varieties. 

Melons  were  extensively  shown,  the  kinds  being  prin- 
cipally Golden  Perfection,  Orion,  Trentham  Hybrid,  and 
Scariet  Gem.  In  the  Green-fleshed  Class,  Mr.  Scorer,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  was  flrst  with  a  hybrid ;  Mr.  Vamey, 
second  with  Orion ;  and  Mr.  Turner,  third  with  Marquis  of 
Ailsa.  In  Scarlet-fleshed,  Mr.  Gadd,  of  Dorking,  was  first 
with  Windsor  Prize ;  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall,  second 
with  Scarlet  Gem. 

Gbapbs  constituted  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
display,  and  the  fruit  exhibited  was  of  the  highest  merit. 

Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston,  was  first  in  the  Ck^s  for  baskets 
of  not  less  than  12  lbs.,  with  Black  Hamburgh,  splendid 
berries  as  black  as  sloes.  Mr.  Morris  had  also  a  first  prize 
for  the  same  kind,  equally  well  ripened.  Mr.  Wortley,  gar- 
dener to  Admiral  Cary,  Norwood,  was  second  for  Canon 
Hall  Muscat,  of  which  the  berries  were  of  the  largest  size ; 
and  Mr.  Harrison,  Oatlands,  Weybridge,  had  a  lue  award 
for  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Drummend,  gardener  to 
J.  S.  Smith,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  third  with  Mill  Hill 
Hamburgh,  the  berries  hu^  and  fine ;  and  Mr.  Henderson 
had  an  extra  prize  for  Lady  Downes*.  Excellent  baskets  also 
came  fiK>m  Miessrs.  Monro,  Solomon,  Embrey,  and  Wills. 

In  the  Class  for  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes, 
Mr.  Richards,  of  Giimstone  Park,  Tadcaster,  was  first  with 

Slendid  evenly-grown  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh;  Mr. 
eredith,  second  with  three  weighing  together  lOlbs.  13  ozs., 
the  centre  one  alone  being  5  lbs.  9  ozs.  The  berries,  though 
not  so  regular  in  siafis  as  in  the  preceding,  were  w^  coloured. 
Mr.  Drummond  was  third  with  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  the 
berries  very  large ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Trentham,  for  La^  Downes',  fine.  There 
were  besides  many  other  exhibitions  well  worthy  of  notice. 

In  White  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  from  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, took  flrst  prize.  These  had  the  same  beautiftil  amber 
tinge,  betokening  perfection  of  ripening,  as  the  bunches  from 
the  same  exhibitor  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at 
the  Great  Fruit  Show  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  in 
October  of  last  year.  Mr.  Wills  was  second  with  Trebbiano, 
.twighing  9}  lbs. ;  Mr.  Tumbull,  third  with  very  fine  bunches 
of  MascatB,  but  not  so  ripe  as  Mr.  Drummond's.    Mr.  Mere- 


dith took  the  first  prize  for  the  largest  bunch  of  any  kind 
with  Trebbiano,  an  enormous  bunch  of  51bs. ;  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, Dorking,  was  second  with  Barbarossa,  weighing 
5  lbs.  14  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  Henderson,  third  with  Marchioness 
of  Hastings,  4  lbs.  7  ozs. 

Pbaches. — Of  these  the  exhibitions  were  very  numerous. 
Noblesse,  Boyal  George,  Violette  HAtive,  Bellegarde,  and 
Waiburton  Admirable,  being  the  kinds  chiefly  shown.  Mr. 
Kaile  was  first  with  Barrington,  very  fine ;  Mr.  Cross,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Ashburton,  had  a  second  prize  for  the  same 
kind;  and  Mr.  Dawson  took  a  similar  prize  for  Violette 
Hative ;  Vanguard,  from  Mr.  Plestcr,  came  in  third. 

Nectaiunes. — Of  these  Pitmaston  Orange,  Newington, 
Downton,  Elruge,  and  Hunt's  Tawny  were  the  kinds  prin- 
cipally exhibited,  and  most  of  the  dishes  were  excellent. 
IMG:.  Ferguson  was  first  with  Pitmaston  Orange ;  and  Mr. 
Henderson  second  with  Elruge. 

Fios  were  poorly  represented  as  regards  numbers.  Brown 
Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  Brunswick  were  the  kinds 
shown.  Mr.  Eman,  gardener  to  MisB  Trotter,  Epsom,  was 
first ;  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  the  same  place,  second ;  and  Mr.  Tomer 
third. 

Chibbies. — Some  very  fine  Morellos  were  shown.  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Shardeloes,  was  first  with  that  kind  and  Bigarreau ; 
Mr.  Dawson  second  with  Morello  and  Florence;  Messrs. 
Lane  third  with  Morello  and  Bigarreau. 

Plums. — ^The  competition  in  these  was  very  dose,  and  the 
competitors  numerous.  The  varieties  principally  shown 
were  Green  Gage,  Kirke's,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Goliath, 
Denyer's  Victoria,  and  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum.  Mr.  Bailey 
had  first  prize  for  Washington,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Prince  of 
Wales ;  ifc.  Pomfret,  Eton  College,  second  for  Washington, 
Eirke*s  apparently,  but  unnamed  as  all  the  rest  were,  and 
Denyer's  Victoria.  E.  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Beading,  was  third 
with  fine  examples  of  Washington,  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Goliath.  Pond's  Seedling  from  Mr.  Ghrover  and  Mr. 
Gale,  of  Hammersmith,  was  very  large. 

Apples,  both  dessert  and  kitchen,  were  shown  in  good 
perfection  for  the  time  of  year,  and  the  competitors  were 
numerous.  Mr.  Pomfret  was  first  with  Cox*s  Orange,  Bed 
Astrachan  (large  and  beautifully  coloured),  Bibston  Pippin, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Peach  Apple,  and  Whorle  Pippin.  Dr.  Cooper, 
of  Slough,  was  second  with  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Bibston 
Pippin,  and  Cellini. 

In  kitchen  Apples  Mr.  Mortimore,  Carshalton,  was  first, 
Mr.  Vickary  second,  and  Messrs.  Lane  third.  Some  excel- 
lent examples  of  Tower  of  Glammis,  French  Codlin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Hawthomden.  London  Pippin,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
and  Kentish  Fill-Basket  were  exhibited. 

Pears. — Williams'  Bon  Chretien  was  the  kind  princi- 
pally shown,  but  there  were  also  some  good  Marie  Louise, 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Weybridge, 
was  first,  in  three  dishes ;  Mr.  Nicholls,  Hammersmith, 
second ;  and  Mr.  Donald,  Leyton,  third.  There  was  a  Class 
in  which  weight  was  to  be  the  point  of  merit.  A  dieh  of 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain  weighing  10 i  lbs.  was  first ;  Grosse 
Calebasse,  from  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  was  second  j  but  in  this 
instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  weight  was  not  stated. 

Miscellaneous. — A  collection  of  Pines,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Figs,  and  Vines  in  pots,  from  Messrs.  Eraser,  had 
first  prize.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham,  was  second,  for 
some  large  Moorpark  Apricots.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Beading,  had 
a  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  Nuts,  among  which  Webb's 
Emperor  and  Prize  Cob  were  very  large.  Some  excellent 
Bed  and  White  Dutch  Currants  were  shown  by  Mr.  Gregory, 
Claremont;  Physalis  edulis,  by  Mr.  Pottle  and  Mr.  Mar- 
sham  ;  and  Hall's  Volunteer  and  Telegraph  Cucumbers  by 
lllLr.  Hall,  of  Colchester. 


Shows  at  the  Aobicvltt7BAl  Hall,  Islington. — It  may 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know,  that  at  the  recent 
Show  held  in  the  above  Hall,  a  meeting  of  the  exhibitors 
was  convened  in  order  to  ascertain  their  views^  as  to  the 
advisability  of  holding  periodical  shows  of  firuit,  flowers, 
Ac,  at  the  above  Hall.  It  was  agreed  to  by  all  present  that 
at  least  two  might  be  held  annually.  From  a  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  date  other  Societies  would  hold  their 
Meetings  in  the  ensuing  summer  nothing  could  be  decided 
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upon  for  the  prosent.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  at  an 
early  date  a  Committee  should  be  formed  to  fix  the  dates 
and  make  up  a  schedule,  which,  from  the  liberality  of 
the  active  Manager's  suggestions,  we  doubt  not  will  con- 
tract favourably,  as  regards  amount  of  prizes,  with  some  of 
the  schedules  of  leading  Societies. 


NOTES  ON  GARDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

No.  4. — ^LoRD  Leconfield's,  Petwobth  House,  Sussex. 

With  strange  feolingij  one  revisits  the  scenes  of  boyish 
days ;  and  how  wisely  ordered  is  it  that,  in  looking  back, 
all  the  disagreeables  connected  with  the  past  vanish  away, 
and  one  only  recalls  those  days  which  in  modern  pai'lance 
would  be  called  "jolly !  '*  Here  was  I  within  a  few  miles 
of  my  former  school-place — Medhur.^t.  There  flowed  the 
Rother,  in  which  I  ha&  had  many  a  plunge ;  in  the  Park 
were  the  noble  Chestnut  trees,  off  which  some  of  "  ours  " 
who  had  connections  in  Petworth  used  to  levy  toll;  and 
vividly  came  before  one  all  the  happy  hours  of  one's  boyish 
days.  I  did  just  think  of  the  many  times  when,  instead  of 
enjoying  a  quiet  dip,  one  of  the  big  boj's  would  take  me  by 
the  nape  and  one  leg,  and  pitch  me  into  a  hole  some  10  feet 
deep,  where  another  was  waiting  to  receive  me;  and  then 
one  recollected  what  terrible  work  it  "\ras  to  get  up  early 
and  have  to  clean  my  "  master's  "  boots  and  shoes,  or  to 
fag  out  at  cricket,  and  such  little  disadvantages.  But,  after 
aJi,  these  left  a  very  faint  line  in  one's  recollection,  like  those 
of  whom  we  read — that  they  forgot  soon  all  theu*  hard  ser- 
vitude, but  remembered  the  "  fruit  that  they  did  eat  in 
Egypt  freely,  the  Cucumbers,  and  the  Melons,  and  the  Leeks, 
and  the  Onions,  and  the  Garlick.**  But  one's  views  had 
quite  changed :  flowers  which  then  would  have  been  nowhere 
compared  with  a  game  of  cricket  or  three-hole-span,  were 
now  the  ruling  powers ;  and  to  visit  the  gai'dens  of  Lord 
Leconfield  one  object  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  in  my 
short  ^'isit  to  my  friends  at  Petworth ;  and  of  some  of  the 
most  notable  things  it  is  my  desire  to  give  a  brief  record. 

I  found,  as  I  have  invariably  found  to  be  the  rule,  that 
on  telling  the  object  of  my  visit  every  infonnation  is  most 
readily  and  cheerfully  given ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  the  able  and 
intelligent  gardener,  on  whose  shoulders  no  small  amount 
of  responsibility  rests,  was  kind  enough  to  go  with  me  over 
the  gardens  and  grounds,  and  1  only  regretted  that  the 
shortness  of  my  visit  prevented  me  from  gaining  much  and 
valuable  inforuiation  in  the  various  departments  of  horti- 
culture.     The  extent  of  walled-in    garden  ground  which 
Mr.  Jones  has  under  his  care  amounts  to  fourteen  acres; 
and  some  idea  of  the  work  that  this  involves  may  be  gathere<l 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  two  miles  and  a  half  of  nailing  to 
get  through !     Now  one  does  expect  in  a  royal  establish- 
ment like  Frogmore  to  find  things  done  on  a  large  scale ; 
but  this  conveys   to  my  mind  a  wondrous  notion  of  the 
princely  manner  in  which  our  great  magnates  of  the  aris- 
tocracy live  on  then*  estates.     Nor  is  Lord  Leconfield  one 
of  those  who  think  that  work  is  to  be  done  without  hands. 
He  employs  liberally,  and  aJlows  Mr.  Jones  to  feel  that  he 
is  not  requu'ed  to  have  work  done  any  way.    Thus,  while  I 
believe  at  Frogmore,  where   (owing,  doubtless,  to  parlia- 
mentary revision  looming  in  the  backgi'ound),  one  man  is 
allowed  to  an  acre,  here  twenty  men  are  allowed  for  the 
fourteen  acres,   besides  whatever  additional  help  may  be 
needed — and  surely  this  is  the  wisest  plan  and  truest  eco- 
nomy.   As  a  consequence  everything  was  in  excellent  order, 
and  signs  of  progress  visible  on  every  side.    The  range  of 
houses  is  not  extensive,  many  of  the  old  ones  liaving  disap- 
peared, and  new  ones  not  yet  having  supplied  their  place ; 
but  some  are  being  built,  and  the  most  is  made  }>oth  of  the 
houses  and  ranges  of  pits  and  frames  which  the  garden 
contains ;  for  it  is  in  fruit  and  vegetables  that  the  glory  of 
his  ostablishmont  consists,  for,  save  one  long  walk  running 
lown  the  centre  of  the  garden,  which  has  been  most  suc- 
jessfrdly  managed,  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  flower  garden. 
Vould  that  I  had  the  ear  of  his  lordship,  and  I  would  most 
'.ssuredly  ask  whether  something  might  not  be  done  to 
iive  a  more  ornamental  character  to  the  place.    With  such 
„  park  I  can  quite  understand  that  a  nobleman  might  wish 
;o  have  the  noble  herds  that  adorn  the  park  coming  close 
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would  be  none  the  worse  for  having  a  brilliant  parterre 
between  them  and  it.  At  any  rate,  in  some  place  or  other 
I  should  like  to  see  a  gardener  of  Mr.  Jones's  evident  skill 
and  taste  having  a  scope  for  his  talents,  for  I  am  sure  the 
result  would  be  worth  looking  at. 

Fruit  is  managed  here  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale. 
Thus,  during  last  year  there  were  cut  in  nine  months  260 
Melons.  To  effect  this  in  by  no  means  a  large  space,  and 
to  run  it  over  so  long  a  period  of  time,  shows  good  gardening 
and  management.  The  Pines  were  also  in  excellent  con- 
dition, the  Queen  being  that  most  in  use ;  and  as  many  as 
forty  Pines  weighing  from  3^  to  4i  lbs.  have  been  sent  in 
at  one  time  for  preserving,  and,  of  course,  a  tolerably  con- 
stant supply  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  house  is  maintained. 
In  the  Peach-house  the  greater  quantity  of  the  fruit  had 
been  gathered,  but  there  was  still  some  left  of  excellent 
quality.  Of  this  house  Mr.  Jones  mentioned  a  cui-ious  fact 
— that  when  he  was  making  the  house  ready  it  so  hai)pened 
that  there  was  considerable  delay,  and  that  the  trees  were 
ready  long  before  the  house  was — that  he  had  to  keep  his 
trees  out  of  doors  under  walls,  moving  them  about  from 
time  to  time — that  they  were  not  planted  until  they  were 
in  full  bloom,  and  yet  that  he  gathered  40  dozen  of  Peaches 
from  that  house  the  first  season.  This  led  on  to  the  subject 
of  orchard-houses ;  and  I  may  just  mention  that  Mr.  Jones, 
who  is  a  "thoroughly  practical  man,"  stated  that  he  had 
careftdly  examined  the  subject,  both  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  efficiency.  He  had  determined  to  suggest  to  his  em- 
ployer the  propriety  of  building  a  regular  Peach-house  in 
preference  to  an  orchard-house,  and  that  he  had  heard  or 
seen  nothing  since  to  cause  him  to  regret  his  determination. 
Grapes  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  excellent ;  and  Spory's 
fumigator  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  service  in  prevent- 
ing the  progress  of  mildew — in  fact,  far  superior  to  anything 
else.  The  very  simple  manner  in  wliich  the  pulling  up  and 
down  of  the  sashes  was  mannged  struck  me  very  forcibly — 
so  much  so  that  I  have  obtained  a  sketch  of  it,  which  I 
hope  will  shortly  appear  in  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticulti^ee. 

Strawberries  are  grown  extensively,  and  the  soil  suits 
them  well.  British  Queens  were  still  in  bearing,  while 
Keens'  Seedling  was  just  coming  in.  As  forcing  is  exten- 
sively practised,  the  plan  here  is  to  use  a  large  number  of 
plants  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  have  finished  to  turn 
them  out  in  a  careftdly  prepared  quarter,  to  attend  to  them 
regularly  in  the  matter  of  watering,  &c.,  and  to  look  con- 
fidently for  the  result :  a  good  crop  of  Strawberries  coming 
in  immediately  after  the  British  Queens  are  over,  and  last- 
ing on  throughout  August,  thus  effecting  what  none  of  the 
so-called  late  Strawberries  do — a  prolongation  of  the  fruit- 
ing season.  I  dare  say  this  may  oe  a  very  ordinary  method 
of  i)rocedure ;  but  it  was  new  to  me,  at  any  rate  ujwn  such 
a  scale  as  practised  here. 

On  the  walls  was,  of  course,  to  be  found  an  immense 
quantity  of  fruit,  although  some  of  the  trees  wore  very  old 
and  exhibited  evident  symptoms  of  decay,  some  of  the  Pear 
trees  bearing  the  mark  of  1803  on  them.  Kor  were  humbler 
frtdts  neglected.  There  is  an  immense  collection  of  Goose- 
berries comx)rising  150  sorts,  many  of  them  good,  others 
having  only  their  size  to  recommend  them,  and  others  abso- 
lutely worthless ;  while  a  bed  of  Cranberries,  a  fruit  little 
known  or  appreciated  in  this  country,  frimishes  an  ample 
supply  of  a  very  nice  ingredient  for  tarts,  &c.  The  bed  is 
30  rcet  wide,  and  was  in  frdl  vigour.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  a  Fig  tree  in  a  house.  It  is  of  the  Nerii  variety, 
and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  Esg* 
land.  From  it  last  year  Mr.  Jones  gathered  5000  froit  in 
September,  and  the  last  sent  in  was  on  j'anuary  7t1i. 

Vegetables  are  cultivated  on  the  same  extensive  scale  aa 
fruit,  and  present  as  striking  features.  Thus  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  are  obtainable  every  day  in  the  year.  They  are  sown, 
not  in  i>ots,  but  in  pits,  precisely  as  m  the  open  groand; 
and  a  succession  is  sown  every  three  weeks  until  the  out-of- 
door  crop  can  be  used.  Peas  were  here,  as  in  most  other 
places,  suffering  from  mildew ;  but  one  sort  particolarlf 
struck  me,  and  Mr.  Jones  stated  it  to  be  one  of  the  beat 
Peas  g^wn.  It  is  called  Carpenter's  Express.  A  crop  was 
sown  on  November  20,  and  was  gathers  from  on  maj  7. 
Tlien,  again.  Cucumbers  were  excellently  nianaged.  They 
had  been  in  bearing  since  the  7th  of  Jannaiy ;  and  Kr. 
jn^^^  wo?  ■•''^  r-^'Hg  back  some  of  the  plaata  wiUi  atemfl 
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an  inch  in  diameter  and  quite  woody,  and  from  these  a  bright  and  glowing  masses  of  beaatiful  colours  as  we  Aimiah 
second  and  exc^lent  crop  will  be  obtidned.  The  very  best  for  five  months  of  the  year  are  worth  waiting  the  other 
Ijettaoe  that  I  have  seen  this  summer  was  here,  and  only  seven  for.  And  do  yon  remember  the  words  of  Lady  S., 
<me  kind  is  used — a  hybrid  of  Mr.  Jones's  own  raising ;  and  that  the  looking  over  a  broad  expanse  of  well-kept,  smooth- 
when  once  introduced  I  question  whether  any  other  of  the  shaven  lawn,  dotted  about  >vith  fine  shrubs,  and  relieved  by 
numberless  varieties  of  Cos  Lettuce  (Laltue  romaine),  would  beds  of  the  choicest  flowers,  such  as  we  furnish,  was  like 
he  gprown.  transporting  a  mortal  into  fairyland,  and  far  surpassed  any- 

I  have  said  that  little  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  flowers,  thing  that  ever  could  be  imagined  in  the  'Arabian  Nights ;' 

but  what   is  done  is  done  well.     The  house  plants  were  in  fact,  that  it  was  a  most  thoroughly  ei^joyable  sight?" 

models  of  health,  while  the  bedding-out  displayed  the  hand  "  Yes,  yes,  I  remember :  and  also  as  a  group  of  ladies 

of  a  master.     Annuals  of  the  commoner  sorts — Nemophila,  were  casting  admiiing  glances  at  us,  one  remarked  that 

Hignonette,  Ac,  are  largely  cultivated ;   for  among  Lord  there  was  something  so  charming  in  the  Verbena,  so  un- 

LecDnfield's  practices  is  one  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  our  assuming,  and  yet  bo  engaging,  that  it  would  never  fail  to 

ffreat  landowners — ^viz.,  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  be  a  favourite  fiower.    Of  course,  we  could  do  no  more  than 

Sowers.      Every  year  Mr.  Jones  makes  up  five  thousand  put  on  our  sweetest  smiles,  and  endeavour  to  look  our  best, 

packages  of  flower-seeds,  which  are  on  the  annual  rent  day  It  was  the  only  return  we  could  make." 

distributed  to  the  tenants ;  three  men  being  employed  all  *'  And  that  was  and  is  all  that  is  required  of  us.    Eest 

day,  as  the  tenants  come  out  from  the  house,  to  give  them,  assured,  that  in  trying  to  do  more  we  should  only  put  our- 

Imagine  what  labour  this  is ;  but  also  see  in  it  a  recognition  selves  in  the  position  of  the  jackass  which  tried  to  please 

of  that  truth  one  would  so  earnestly  impress  on  others —  his  master  by  jumping  upon  his  lap  and  licking  his  face.  By 

that  a  love  of  flowers  is  ever  desirable  from  the  very  lowest  the  way,  do  you  remember.  Miss  Verbena,  when  we  were 

to  the  very  highest.     Verbenas  have  received  somewhat  put  out  by  the  fence,  preparatory  to  being  bedded,  if  not 

of  Mr.  Jones's  attention,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  wedded  (excuse  my  bol(biess),  do  you  remember  overhearing 

one  of  a  shade  of  maroon,  whick  I  think  is  likely  to  be  a  confab  between  Mr.  Hollyhock  and  Miss  Eose  ?  Now,  I  have 

useful  as  a  bedding  variety.  no  objection  to  Mr.  Hollyhock  giving  himself  such  airs,  and 

Something  has  been  said  lately  in  The  Journal  of  Hob-  nursing  up  the  notion  that  he  is  a  stately  old  fiower.  I  quite 

TiouLTUBB  on  the  subject  of  trees;  and  the  dimensions  of  agree  that  he  is ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  run 

some  of  them  given.     There  were  some  remarkably  fine  us  down,  and  call  us  •  things  of  delicate  constitution.'    He 

trees  in  the  demesne  here,  but  I  had  only  time  to  measure  himself  has  to  bear  his  p^  in  this  fashionable  style  of 

one,  but  that  seemed  to  me  a  unique  specimen — a  Tulip  planting  and  gardening ;  and  if  Mr.  Cuttings  has  it  all  to 

Tree   (Liriodendron  tulipifera),   which  at  6  feet  from  the  himself,  he  comes  in  for  his  full  share  of  neglect.    But  then 

ground  measured  17  feet  in  circumference.  it  is  not  so,  and  he  has  found  out  how  people's  thoughts 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  rough  notes  on  these  well-managed  and  ideas  change  with  the  season,  as  witness  the  mimerous 

gardens.     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  spick  visitors  we  have." 

and  span  new,   with  all  modem  improvements  in  bnild-  **  You  arc  quite  right.  General.    And  then,  again,  as  to  tlie 

ings,  &c.    No,  they  are  quite  the  reverse  of  this ;  but  they  disparaging  remarks  of  Miss  Kose,  in  reference  to  her  coiudns, 

have  an  intelligent  head  and  a  liberal  owner;  and  I  have  'those  lanky  hybrids  :*  why  the  truth  is,  those  hybrids  are 

never  seen  an  establishment  which  more  thoroughly  gave  more  thought  of  than  ever  she  was.    But,  hark !  I  hear 

me  the  idea  of  clear  sound  sense  in  the  administration,  or  footsteps." — F.  C. 
liberality  in  the  supply ;  and  Mjt.  Jones  may  well  be  proud 

of  the  admirable  efficiency  in  which  each  department  oi  the  

garden  is  maintain#d.-^D.,  DeoZ.  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHAED-HOUSE 

MANAGEMENT. 

WHAT  OTHEE  FLOWIEES  THINK   OF   IT.  ^  have  just  seen  an  orchard-house  in  excellent  order,  and 

itk^i  rL 1  m  -.  mu      i>  i.       j           /:    i             i^^aL*  fnll of  fruit,  at  Littlegreeu,  near  Petcrsfield.    It  is  a  lean-to, 

fl«l^J)<,^f  ^nv  ™ J™Z^'    T^-ff  Ion  ^  IZ^^.  ^h"!  1"  y«^»  ^7  6,  and  wS  bnllt  in  1«61.  when  it  was  fiUed  with 

S^W*  Lr, J»r  fl^S,  and  leaC  ^h^f  Sf  ^  P«'«'h,  Nectarine,  and  Plum  treee  from  Mr.  Eirera.    There 

^^^F^AA^d^J^  noweM  ana  ieayea.      ineae  are  dry  jg  ^^  abundant  crop  of  fruit  on  aU  the  trees,  and  the  only 

timee,  and,  donbUess,  you  thmk  as  I  do.  that  the  drops  are  ^^^^^^  i„  ^^^  „  Jagement  is  that  the  fruit  on  some  of  the 

niMegrate&l  at  yo^  leet  ttan  on  your  head. '  ^^g  has  not  been  sSfBciently  thinned.    The  fruit  of  those 

"True,  MiM  Verbena.    What  you  express  I  am  sure  we  t^,  ^  ^^5,,^  the  number  is  not  so  great  is  very  fine,  and 

aflfoeL     Some  happy  event  mu«t  have  taken  place  m  the  the  flaTour  of  all  is  first-rate. 

wodd,  or  m  fiuiyland,  for  Natures  tean  have  f^en  but  T^ere  is  aiso  to  be  seen  in  these  gardens  a  Peach-wall, 

^unngly  this  season,  whole  her  s^  have  been  abundant,  fy^    ^ast,  not  glazed,  with  a  veiy  good  crop  of  Peaches. 

We  could  do  no  less  »n  acknowlod^ent  than  put  on  our  The  trees  nre  ve^  healthy,  with  clean  greefl  foliage,  with- 

WMtattne  and  look  our  best;  but  even  this  becomes  m  ^^t  any  signs  of  red  spider,  and  their  hejdthy  condition 

™!^**PF*^'*-     ,           .  ,            _,      .        .       i,  .  seems  to  be  owing  to  their  having  been  syringed  regularly 

"Eeaily.  General,  you  take  an  ertcnsive  «6w  this  mom-  two  or  three  timis  a-week  with  foapsuds,  mSed  occasion- 

mg.    You  surely  do  not  allude  to  that  event  which  set  the  ^j-  ^th  sulphur 

jlwto  community  r^oicing  while  the  yew  ttob  yet  young.  ^^^  ^^tive  and  intelligent  gardener  told  me  that  if  ho 

la  short,  do  yom  ^ndo  to  the  Koyal  wedding  ?  if  not.  I  can  had  not  done  this,  the  tries  would  have  been  eaten  up  by 

"•^J^ii        OV^*^*  you  mean.                      *     t      11  1  ''^^  spider ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  first  sign  of  red  spider 

Wdl,  may  be  I  do,  and  perhaps  I  do  not.    I  will  leave  he  b^an  with  the  soapsuds,  and  never  ceasSd  till  the  fruit 

Tou  to  «wm  your  own  id^is  of  it.   We  had  a  p»nd  company  y,^^  to  ripen.    He  has  the  reward  of  his  care  in  the  very 

here  yesterday,  and  probably  yon  overheard  some  of  tiie  gattsfectory  state  of  his  treee.    If  aJl  gardeners  were  equally 

SS^^  °^tl^  wa '^              *"          genUemen  after  ^^e  awake,  we  should  not  see  nor  hear  of  so  much  red 

"  I  dicC  Oeneral.  and  felt  highly  flattered  at  the  unusual 

compliments  that  were  ehowerad  upon  me  and  my  sisters ;  — — — 

and  I  also  heard  some  very  complimentary  remarks  directed 

towards  yourself  and  your  younger  brothers-HBuch,  in  fact,  THE   GAEDENEES'   FEIE]!a)Ly  SOCIETY. 

18  are  likely  to  keep  up  your  spirits  for  the  next  two  months  I  aii  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  D.  Phelan  and  Mr.  John 

in  spite  of  the  dry  times."  Hague  respecting  this  Society.     I  feel  sure  if  it  were  once 

"Ah!   Miss  Verbena,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  oneself  started  it  would  be  well  supported, 

mised  in  such  a  manner.    It  repays  one  for  a  deal  of  suffer-  I  had  previously  filled  up  a  form  to  become  a  member  of 

ag;  and,  in  &ct,  somethingof  the  kind  was  needed  in  return  another  Society,  but  have  laid  it  by  till  I  see  the  result  of 

lor  the  amputation  of  one  or  two  of  my  limbs.    That,  how-  this.     I  have  already  belonged  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 

0nt,  IS  OTar,  and  tiie  wounds  oicatrised*    But  of  the  con-  Foresters  for  upwards  of  seven  years,  and  am  pleased  to  say 

VQtsation,  I  cordially  agree  with  my  Lord  S,,  that  such  I  have  never  taken  anything  from  that  Society;  and  if  I 
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join  tliis  I  hope  I  sliall  never  want  anything  from  it.  I 
shall  only  be  too  pleased  to  contribute  my  mite  to  help 
others,  and  I  hope  all  who  join  it  will  do  so  in  the  same 
spirit. — James  Clews,  Oarde^ier,  Cloone,  MohiU,  Co.  LeUrim, 
Ireland. 

[We  are  able  to  state  that  steps  are  taken  towards 
establishing  the  proposed  Society;  but  it  is  still  very 
desirable  to  have  criticisms  and  communications  upon  the 
subject. — Eds.  J.  op  H.] 


NOTES  ON  FRUITS  EECEIYED. 

We  have  received  several  specimens  of  fruits  of  so  unusual 
a  character,  and  of  varieties  that  are  so  little  known  in  this 
country,  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  them 
before  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  first  we  received  were  from  the  Eev.  Thomas  Brehaut, 
of  Guernsey,  well  known  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  prac- 
tical treatise  on  the  cordon  system  of  training.  Thiough 
the  kindness  of  this  gentleman  we  have  been  introduced  to 
an  acquaintance  with  two  Peaches  of  American  origin,  of 
which  we  had  previously  heard,  but  of  which  we  had  not 
seen  the  fruit  in  this  country.  They  are  both  varieties 
peculiar  to  the  Southern  States,  and  are,  we  believe,  natives 
of  Georgia. 

Stump  the  World  is  of  large  size.  The  specimen  re- 
ceived was  9}  inches  in  circumference.  The  shape  is  round- 
ish, rather  inclining  to  roundish-oval,  flattened  and  rather 
pitted  at  the  apex ;  the  suture  shallow  and  passing  a  little 
beyond  the  apex.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  finely  dotted 
with  red,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  colour  next  the  sun.  The 
flesh  is  white,  very  melting  and  juicy,  rich,  and  dcdiciously 
flavoured.    This  is  a  fine  Peach. 

Exquisite  belongs  to  the  class  of  yellow  or  Apricot 
Peaches,  and  is  also  of  very  large  size,  as  large  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  is  terminated  at  the  apex  by  a  rather  prominent 
and  Bhaxp  nipple.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  and  in  the  specimen 
received  it  was  rich  and  highly  flavoured — quite  equal  in 
condition  to  what  we  once,  and  only  once,  tasted  in  Craw- 
ford's Early,  to  which  this  variety  is  nearly  related. 

These  two  varieties  were  grown  in  an  orchard-house  with- 
out heat,  and  on  very  small  trees,  which  produced  seven  and 
four  fruit  each.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  fibrst  occasion  on 
which  these  varieties  have  fruited  in  England. 

From  George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Gishurst  Cottage,  Wey- 
bridge  Heath,  we  have  also  received  some  very  flne  speci- 
mens of  successful  orchard-house  cultivation.  We  can  hardly 
say  we  were  astonished  to  see  the  specimens  that  gentleman 
forwarded,  because  we  have  on  former  occasions  seen  and 
remarked  upon  the  produce  of  the  Gishurst  orchard-honses, 
and  it  has  invariably  been  of  a  kind  that  excelled  anything 
we  have  seen  produced  frx)m  any  other  quarter.  The  fruit 
we  now  allude  to  is  a  dish  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears, 
and  one  of  Transparent  Gage  Plums.  The  former  are  de- 
cidedly the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
Beautifrd  as  that  variety  usually  is,  these  are  unusually  so. 
The  largest  was  ^  inches  long,  and  3  in  diameter ;  the  skin 
highly  coloured,  and  speckled  like  a  trout.  The  Transjyarent 
Gaee  Hums  were  of  a  fine  opaline  appearance,  and  dotted 
with  crimson  just  enough  to  suggest  &e  similitude  to  the 
opal's  fieiy  lustre.  The  skin  and  fiesh  were  quite  trans- 
parent, and  the  latter  delicious  in  flavour. 

Mr.  Edward  Pierce,  of  Yeovil,  sent  a  basket  of  very  hand- 
some Nectarines  called  the  CRicKETTNECTAKiNB,from  having 
been  raised  at  Crickett  Park,  near  Crewkeme.  The  fruit  is 
la^e,  and  in  appearance  like  a  large  Violette  H4tive,  but  it 
diners  from  that  variety  in  having  large  flowers ;  and  the 
tree  is  so  hardy,  that  Mr.  Pierce  informs  us  that  for  the  last 
two  seasons,  when  all  the  Nectarine-buds  in  his  nurseries 
have  been  killed,  those  of  the  Crickett  Nectarine  have  with- 
stood the  frost.  The  flesh  of  the  Cridcett  Nectarine  is  rich, 
iud  of  a  veiy  fine  flavour.  Like  the  Violette  Hdtive,  it  is 
"•iiite  red  at  the  stone. 

•"rem  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  we  have  received 
.vveral  new  varieties,  some  of  which  never  produced  fruit 
)efoio  this  season.     They  were  all  gprown  in  the  orchard- 
houses  in  Mr.  Rivers*  nurseries. 
Seedling  y  >bles8e   Peach. — The  remarka^^A  o^-racte^ 


The  fruit  is  medium-sized,  roundish,  and  marked  with  a 
shallow  suture.  Skin  covered  with  a  flne  down  and  perfectly 
pale,  except  with  a  very  faint  trace  of  colour  on  the  side 
next  the  sun,  amounting  to  only  clusters  of  a  few  dots. 
The  flesh  is  white,  quite  pale  at  the  stone,  with  sometimes 
the  faintest  streak  of  red,  but  not  a  tinge,  and  separating 
finely  fr^m  the  stone.  It  is  quite  white  or  gjreenish-white, 
very  tender  and  juicy.  Juice  abundant,  very  richly  and 
deliciously  flavoured.    A  fibrst-rate  Peach. 

Golden  Rabebipe  Peach. — This  is  one  of  the  yellow- 
fleshed  Peaches.  It  is  of  very  la^e  size,  roundish  shape, 
and  marked  with  a  deep  suture.  The  skin  is  pale  oranse 
on  the  shaded  side,  with  a  considerable  blush  of  red  on  the 
side  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  deep  yellow,  and  consider- 
ably tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  m>m  which  it  separates 
freely.  It  is  very  tender  and  juicy,  but  with  rather  too  brisk 
a  flavour  to  be  considered  desirable.  It  is  a  large  handsome- 
looking  Peach.    The  leaves  have  kidney-shapea  glands. 

Seedling  Peach  5,  from  White  Nectarine. — ^A  large  and 
handsome  Peach,  roun<t  and  with  a  deep  suture.  The  skin 
is  perfectly  white,  and  has  not  the  least  trace  of  colour  upon 
it.  The  flesh  is  aJso  perfectly  white  even  to  the  stone,  from 
which  it  separates  very  freely,  not  very  juicy,  and  the  juice 
cold,  add,  and  rather  bitter.    Glands  reniform. 

Canabt  Peach. — ^A  fine,  large,  pale  straw-coloured  Peach, 
2i  inches  in  diameter,  and  terminated  at  the  ap^^  with  a 
sharp-pointed  nipple.  The  suture  is  distinct.  The  skin  is 
uniformly  of  a  very  pale  worm  yellow  or  orange,  and  without 
any  trace  of  red — ^indeed  it  may  well  be  called  Canary.  The 
stalk-hole  is  deep  and  wide.  Flesh  separating  fi^m  the 
stone ;  pale  orange,  very  tender  and  melting.  Juice  very 
abundant,  sweet  and  rich,  with  a  delicious,  flne,  and  racy 
flavour.  Leaves  without  fflands.  A  large,  handsome,  and 
most  delicious  Peach.    A  mst-rate  varie^. 

Monstbxteuse  de  Doui. — ^A  noble  fruit,  9^  inches  in  dia- 
meter, round,  and  with  a  suture  thatpaases  round  the  whole 
surface  of  the  fruit.  Skin  pale  green,  mottled  all  over  with 
thick  dottuigs  of  red,  and  wim  a  red  cheek  where  faHj 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  green,  veory  deep  red  round  the 
stone,  from  which  it  separates.  It  is  rather  &nn,  soUd,  and 
heavy.  Juice  very  abundant,  very  gprightlj,  |»qaant»  and 
roc^.  A  splendid  Peach.  As  a  flne  mazket  Tanety  this  will 
be  mvaluable. 

HoNET  Peach  yVtmi  Chima. — ^A  curious  ovate-slumed  Peaoh 
of  medxom  sixe,  terminating  at  the  apex  in  a  bbbtd  long 
nipple,  and  marked  with  a  ikint  suture.  The  skin,  wnioh  is 
covered  with  a  very  flne  down,  is  perfectly  white,  and  has 
no  trace  of  colour  on  it.  The  flesh  is  perfectly  white,  with 
just  a  fiiint  trace  of  red  round  the  stone,  firam  which  it 
separates  fredy.  It  is  very  tender,  melting,  and  juicy. 
Juice  abundant,  q^uite  sweet  and  ddidons,  almost  }ike  a 
syrup.  A  very  nch  and  delicious  Peach,  quite  novd  in 
character,  both  in  appearance  and  in  flavour.  The  leaves 
are  without  glands,  and  remarkable  as  being  widely  dentate. 
This  is  a  very  distinct  variety. 

TuBENNE  Am£liob£e. — ^A  good-sized  Peach,  about  ^mchM 
in  diameter,  roundish,  and  a  good  deal  hammered  and  irre- 
gular in  its  outline.  Skin  deeply  mottled  and  dooded  with 
dark  crimson  almost  over  two-thirds  of  the  auxfeoe,  and 
pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  side.  The  suture  is  merely  a 
faint  line,  and  not  deeply  marked,  ileah  yellow,  deep  red 
at  the  stone,  coarse,  acid,  and  bitter.  Separates  with  diffi- 
culty, and  is  not  at  all  a  desirable  variety.  Leaves  without 
glands. 

Cbimson  Miononns. — ^Fruit  about  medium  size,  roundish, 
and  rather  uneven  in  its  outline,  marked  with  a  veiy  feint 
suture,  and  pitted  at  the  apex.  Skin,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  very  dark  crimson,  almost  black,  as  much  bo  aa 
the  Bellegarde.  The  little  on  the  shaded  ^e  that  ia  not 
coloured  is  a  pale  yellow.  Flesh  very  tender  and  melting, 
very  much  and  very  deeply  stained  with  blood  red  at  the 
stone,  from  which  it  separates  freely.  Juice  very  abundant, 
rich,  sprightly,  and  deliciously  flavoured.  Thia  ia  a  very 
distinct  and  very  excellent  Peach.    Glands  round. 


+Ti;q  -roi«'^4..,      .r       Viof    -f    \i«o  T^nr./      7la.n/1a    qj       -V 
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Cyanophtllum  MAONmonic. — ^I  have  the  CyanophyUum 
magnificum  with  leaves  25|  inches  in  length*  and  14}  inches 
in  breadth. — Stabkib    Baldwin,  (hardeMr  to  John  Mwn, 
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QLAPIOLUS   DISEASE  withoat  it    The  other  ia,  that  ft  TTDiiiilghftm  Unscftt,  which 

I.  jm  N«h,h«r  et  Angtut  11th  joo  n...tlo»  >  &««  5f~",r'¥",'!r  the  old  Mu,».t  i,  pluiUd  .Ithii,  I... 

■ImH^  to  Ih.  Potftto  dleeiThaTtos  .ttftokod  the  OleJioi™  «^  ,?;"*?  'V.i     *         ij^       ^^ S,  f  t?f.Tw 

i»«  London.  «nd  ■oquo.l  inioEStion  u  to  thoee  grown  ''"  "^  "»•■  -'  "»  «"•  conld  h.ve  mon,  hoat  Uum  the 

t  £s«^'s.  'S™?^';5'S''i'«!X'^^rir,  ^hi  bori.,  i.  .o  jt,  he.i.d  &».  h.n«th  th.t  i  h.™ 

or  lonrteen  vetLrs  &om  balba,  not  ieed,  1  can  tturly  wwwer        , ,        , ,         .         ™  , ,     , 

J0«  qneetioi.  .nd  .tata  that   Ihla  ye.i  i.   d«id«ily  the  «^"  "»       T^  .      *  "IT  "^  "Tfl  ''"'W'''" 

wowt  I  liare  kn  wn  ^  middle  of  the  border  to  another  vinary,  and  liave  conhned  ■ 

Perhap,  owing  to W  jear',  rain  onr  bulb,  wen,  not  har.  "■."  '"*  <»»»  th.1  pipo,  and  given  it  0,0,7  ™a;ni  ff  di.,,. 

rerted  ii  the  b4t  oondilSon,  .nd  the,  wore  not  «.  robn.t  ..  «»»«tuig  unong  the  open  rnbbl.  with  wh.ch  tie  torior  rl 

mial,  but   the  bulb,   thi,   yea,  uilm   to  „<»,  (rom  two  ™P'J  '^'^    ^'"  tf  °!«,  P'""  """"^  ",*^  ™°"? 

dl«»i».     In  one  enae  the  old  bulb  hftrfl,  male,  any  root..  !?="•"'■?'  ?""  "/  'J".        I'  7"  P"™"^  .een  jnd 

r«n.in.  very  dry,  uid  oon.«iu.nlly  only  loma  a  ..ill  and  {.'"■I  atlnbut.  to  th.  bottom  heal  m  oo^enction  with  a 

weakly  n,7b«lb  whioh  S-.  up  it.  hW  until  the  dower-  ''«""'  "^  "^  ""P"  ™  K""*'.^':!  ■?■  ^.^  ?. '"  ? 


SfJ^'t)^""    ,    .V      .1°°™*'    .!      tfi,  5f"/         '    orbottomheat  uid  the"  u.e  of  a  light 

wjtt,m.  ^  di...      n  the  other  e«»  the  old  bulb  ^t.  away    ^      ^       "   ,S°r  X^  i.  g.nS  for  I  ba.e  proved 

enOnly,  l.avu.B  only  a  weakly  new  bnlb,  or  peihftp.  none    j^L^.    -on,  than  thi..  tJat  th?,  o«,  b.  brJirht  t 


lighter  Boil  Uian  Cirapes  are  ^eaeraUf  erawn  ia;  and  I  quite 
afree  with  ;our  correspondent,  "O.  H.."  tbat  with  the  aid 
of  bottom  heat  and  the  use  of  a,  light  soil,  MuscatB  can  be 


™^,,,  ,.avu,B  oniy  a  weaa.y  new  euro,  or  pernap.  none  ^^^^  „<„  ,^„  ^^  ^„  ^,y  ^  j,  j^^M  ^  , 

I  phmf«l  my  GbnlloU  thi.  year  in  three  large  bed.,  one  pi»o>"  of  riponej.  that  i.  .emooly  attainabl.  when  Ibey  ra 

•nuLired  Slb^tleT  dungTo™  with  Sro3  hop.  and  J""  "  ""J  l»>rfer.  u.d  m  h^„„  .od..     But  thn,  doj. 

the  other  had  no  mannr7;t  all.     Th.t  mftnuiod  with  hoo.  fol  ftcoounl  for  th.di.panty  between  ft  partiouhu- Vm.  m 


tmed  out  the  bo.l,  and  I  have  to  tbml  Mr.  Tonell  for  the  ""J^™  ^""  w,»,  otnere. 

uj-i      rm.      »i.     i_    u  J u  J 1 iv. l™r  early  MuHcat-houae,  which  la  the  one  now  referred  to, 

hml.    Theother  two  brf.  were  v.ry  bad-p.,h.p.  Ibe  on.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  the  bo«ler,  wa.  .taifl  with  £re  heat 

notmannrea  we.  tne  WMet.                                             r  t,.™  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  the  Orape.  were  quite  fit  for 

Tledni«.eanoto™fin«itoOh>diob  m  bed..  »,  I  Imv.  „y.  ,^,  fir,t  week  in  June,  whioh  I.  under  twenty  week.. 

Jhoul  twelve  lot.  of  ...ilmg.  m  pot.  and  b„«a.     Some  of  „j  ,„        ,^k,  by  uo  mei.  the  warmeet  w^i,  of  thi 

SSLomrf       ^^°"                               '""^^  ?""■     Sow.  tb.  moult,  of  ripening  Mmical.  thoroughly 

T   t     ij'i-     -     <•     I  •              ni  ji  I-  '_         A  ^  ^ij  'c  T  at  a  much  more  advanced  eeaaon  of  the  year  has  been  yearir 

I.houldbe  mehn«i  to  grow  Gladloh  m  M  nmUJI  <,,„,„^^  .,  „,.  ,^„„  .t„,  ,J,„  ihi,  Oraf.  hi 

eonld  proonr.  .t  more  eamly.  md  U  nmnna  oriy  w-a  rotted  ^„^  ,„„p.,^  f„.  .nd  even  up  to  September  the  00  Jjbdnt 

T'l,     «^     w°S!'T"''*^"      ,     ?S,JS.vS  ofreporlmbaebin  that  MufcaU  hiv.  been  unripe,  bow- 

v^  healthy  ;  but.  Som  havmg  been  planted  there  thro.  „,Xb.  and  fin.  may  have  been  the  bmiobe.  and  blrri™,. 

yem  running,  have  .ported  them  coloura.  In  fimt,  tho  birget  the  bonoh  and  the  berriea,  the  groftter 

Cui  anjMy  r«»»jmm,d  mo  a  good  yeUow  Olidiolmif  ,j    jji^^j,     „?  p,„duein,  at  «i  e«-ly  .earo.  that  d.gre. 

I  have  rnaed  many  faim  Opby,  Eut  th.y  m  not  pro  ,  ^              '^^  \^   ^     ,       ^     '^        ,jj^  ^  J^ 

rt'l, ?  t.'S'  ''i^^  r^.  lJ»i.-Fnm.  B.  HAiKni,  ^   ^^             ,       g ^                  ^         j ai«„ti.l oon- 

Cpt,  «.».,  P.i.to,i  P,vt  L».».,k«J.  ^;j„„  ^  jjg^  ,J^  ^  ,  „^  uu.bvIv.lW  oondiUon. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  SIuBcata  oan  be  grown 
into  much  stronger  Yines,  that  will  yield  larger  btmchea,  and 

EARLY  RIPENING  OF  MUSCAT  GEAPES.  sweUmuchlargerbemee  wlwn  planted  in  bord««com™Md 

,               .,,                        ,              ,                    ■.,    „„  of  A  heavy,  somewhat  tenaoiouB  loam,  as  compaica  witb  tne 

lB»Ai>w,ar«ygreatpIeasaretl.e  account  Mr.  Thomson  produoe  of  lighter  soils.     In  theone  cms  OieKi  areptodnoed 

gave  of  his  Muscat,  and  hoped  it  would  have  opened  a  dia-  stronger  wo<S,  laner  leaveo,  with  fruit  and  everytung  on  a 

coBBion;  bat  as  It  has  not  done  so.  I  venture  to  ask.  Has  ^^re  gigantic  scale,  and  very  pleaaiM  to  look  at.     But  just 

any  one  found  that  when  the  Mnsoat  of  Alexandria  is  grown  ^  tt^ae  conditions  are  prodoiiir^flie  same  d^raa  is  the 

m  bottom  heat  it  sets  as  weU  and  is  not  a  week  behind  the  aaaaon  of  ripening  the  crop  lengthened  out,  more  parti- 

51^  "^             -J                                   ,.,.,.     ^     A  cularlyifthebodof  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  ia  deep. 

The  tune  required  to  mature  a  crop  depends  on  the  heat  ^^  „ot  ^g_  particularly  drained.    On  the  other  hand,  a 

Med,  and,  with  \  mea  planted  outside,  on  the  time  of  the  Ught,  gundv  loam  not  over  liberaUy  enriched  with  vegetable 

year.  If,  then,  we  place  our  Muscats  in  a  situation  unsnited  matter,  such  as  dung  or  lesf  mould,  produces  a  Vine  of  less 

to  them,  should  we  call  them  latoP      I  think  we  should  strength,  having  smaller  foliage  and  bunches,  and  berries 

say  simply,  that  they  are  more  tender,  and  that  if  they  have  am^U  in  proportion ;  but  the  fruit  wiU  ripen  on  such  a  soil 

a  warm  soil  with  the  asme  top  heat  as  is  used  for  Ham-  i^„  before  that  produced  under  the  reverse  circumstances 

bnrgha,  they  may  be  ripened  in  twenty  weeks.  „iiJoi,  i,ave  been  described.      The  fruit  will  also  attain  that 

If  some  one  who  has  had  more  en>erience  wonld  give  a  transparent  amber  colour  tinged  with  those  russety  spots 

Tittle  information  on  this  sul{ject,  I,  for  one.  shoulcl  be  very  „iuci,  characterise  the  highest  pitch  of  ripeness,  and  which 

much  obliged.— O.  H.  ia    accompanied  with  that  rich  Muscat  flavour  which  is 

[Whatever  may  hare  been  the  cause  of  the  unnanal  earli-  present  only  to  a  very  fiunt  extent  in  indifferently-ripened 

ness  of  the  Muscat,  which  has  ripened  eo  long  before  the  milt. 

other  varieties  here  (Areherfield)  for  the  last  three  years,  it  A  light  soil,  in  ooDJnnction  with  bottom  heat,  always  ripens 

cannot,  so  iar  us  I  can  trace  the  matter,  be  attributed  to  Orapea  earlier  than  a  heavier  cold  soil ;   and  what  might 

any  extra  bottcau  heat  which  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  the  be  expected  to  produce  the  best  Muscata  in  all  respects  is  a 

other  Muscats  in  the  same  house.   And  in  teating  it  against  aomewhat   tenacioua    loam  thoroughly   well  dr^ed,   and 

the  Block  Hamburgh  thia  aeaaon  it  laboured  at  a  consider-  efficiently  heated  from  beneath  witb  hot-water  pipes.  Under 

able  disadvantage  on  the  score  of  bottom  heat,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  conditions  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  ripen- 

its  roots  were  in  a  cold,  open  house,  while  it  was  being  ing  them  thoroughly  in  a  shorter  time  than  when  no  bottom 

farced  in   another  vinery  Uaag  with   the  Hamburgha,   to  heat  is  applied.     But   for  quick  work  in  securing  a  well- 

which  bottom  heat  was  apiJied  by  fermenting  matwial  on  coioored  crop  of  Muscats,  a  lighter  soil  ia  preferable,  al- 

the  surface  of  the  border.    It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  this  thongh  the  firuit  will  not  be  so  large  aa  that  produced  on 

trial  of  the  Muscat  against  the  Hambnrghs,  as  it  can  be  re-  the  stronger  soiL 

farred  to  in  the  Number  of  the  Journal  in  whioh  I  minutely  From  recent  observations,  I  am  convinced  that  the  border 

detailed  the  whole  circumstances.  should  become  something  like  what  might  be  termed  very  dry 

There  ore  other  two  matters  that  strengthen  my  con-  as  the  ripening  process  goes  on,  and  that  not  a  drop  of  moia- 

riction  that  the  earliucss  of  the  Vine  was  not  caused  by  ture  should  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  border  after  the  frnit 

tttra  bottom  heat.      The  one  was  the  fact  that  the  Tine  begins  to  change  colour.     One  of  the  changes  which   go 

was  always  a  weakly  grower,  which  is  a  result,  as  far  as  my  on  in  fruits  during  the  ripening  process  ia  the  dissipation 

eqierience  goes,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  pro-  or  decomposition  of  the  water  which  they  attract;  and  the 

Oeed  by  bottom  hoat.     I  have  found  that  Yines  always  leas  of  thia  element  there  is  present  to  decompose,  Kb*  mate 

tm  mora  quickly   and  stronger  with  bottom  heat  than  is  the  ripening  process  accelerated,  and  the  greater  are  the 
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cliances  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  ripeness ;  so,  obviously, 
an  excess  of  moisture  will  retard  and  prevent  ripening,  in 
consequence  of  the  longer  time  required  for  its  decomposition. 
To  gorge  the  system  of  a  plant  which  has  its  roots  in  a  soil 
with  a  low  temperature,  must,  more  particularly  under  so  dull 
a  sky  as  we  frequently  experience  in  these  latitudes,  retard 
and  prevent  the  ripening  of  so  tender  a  firuit  as  the  Muscat 
Grape.  The  most  carerol  drainage,  with  the  aid  of  bottom 
heat,  is  the  foundation  for  well  carrying  out  the  ripening  of 
this  Grape,  and  the  precaution  of  covering  the  border  with 
glass  should  be  taken,  if  possible,  immediately  the  ripening 
process  commences.  Not  the  least  important  agent  in  the 
production  of  early  ripeness  is  a  circulation  of  dry  warm 
air  about  both  fruit  and  foliage :  consequently  neither  the 
wood  nor  foliage  should  be  allowed  to  become  crowded.  It 
is,  however,  very  important  to  have  a  large  proportion  of 
foliage,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  balancing  this  matter 
to  leave  a  good  few  joints  beyond  the  bunch  instead  of 
stopping  at  the  first  or  second  joint,  and  allowing  the 
laterals  to  make  two  or  three  leaves,  by  which  means  a 
crowding  of  foliage  is  produced,  the  house  darkened,  and 
the  chances  of  high  colouring  and  speedy  ripening  are 
lessened.  The  foliage  should  just  be  sufficienlly  thick  to 
prevent  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  acting  on  the  fruit. 

These  remarks,  hastily  thrown  together,  in  answer  to  your 
correspondent,  wiU,  I  hope,  be  the  means  of  provoking  some 
discussion  on  the  early  ripening  of  Muscats,  the  noblest  of 
all  our  Grapes. — J>.  Thomson.] 


MANURE  FOR  FLOWEE-BEDS. 

"A  Sxjbscbiber"  having  asked  "Which  is  the  best  manure 
for  a  flower-bed  on  a  dry  sandy  soil  on  a  gravelly  bottom  ?  " 
this  article  is  given,  as  the  question  is  one  deserving  more 
attention  than  a  mere  short  reply,  and  as  it  is  not  unlikely 
there  may  be  many  to  whom  the  subject  may  be  interesting, 
especially  in  seasons  like  that  just  passed,  when  a  long 
period  of  dry  weather  sets  in  during  ttie  time  of  the  growth 
of  many  of  the  plants  that  form  the  gayest  features  of  the 
flower  garden.  As  a  very  dry  season  and  a  very  dry  shallow 
soil  resting  on  a  hungry  sand  or  gravel  are  at  variance  with 
the  welfSare  of  most  classes  of  vegetation,  it  need  not  be 
wondered  at  if  some  one  asks.  In  what  way  can  such  a 
situation  be  improved? 

Fortunately,  the  case  is  not  without  its  remedies,  neither 
are  the  means  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  are  anxious 
to  try  to  grow  bedding  plants  of  most  of  the  best  kinds  now 
in  fiushion.  At  the  same  time,  be  it  remembered,  there 
are  other  plants  whose  well-being  cannot  be  looked  ux>on 
as  certain  in  a  soil  of  this  kind,  as,  for  instance.  Phlox 
Drummondi,  the  Alonsoa,  Calceolaria  perhaps,  and  some 
others;  while  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  plants  will  do 
better  in  a  soil  of  this  nature  than  in  one  of  a  more  promis- 
ing descrijjtion,  and  with  some  judicious  alteration  many 
of  our  flower-gardening  materials  will  do  well.  A  few 
plain  rules  to  guide  the  inexperienced  in  the  management 
of  such  a  place  will  be  here  pointed  out. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
character  of  the  district  the  garden  is  situated  in. 

In  the  west  of  England,  and  in  some  other  situations  in  hilly 
localities,  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  about  double  that  of 
similar  places  on  the  east  coast.  Now,  as  vegetation  while 
in  an  active  state  exists,  in  a  great  measure,  on  moisture, 
warmed  more  or  less  into  a  proper  growing  medium,  the 
light  shallow  soil  of  the  rainy  district  will  suffice  to  support 
vegetation  there,  when  the  same  description  of  soil  is  unable 
to  do  so  in  the  long  droughts  more  common  in  the  diyer 
districts.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  character  of  the  grass 
lands  that  a  traveller  will  often  meet  with  on  leaving  London 
by  any  of  the  great  lines  of  rail  passing  from  its  northern 
or  western  sides,  and  supposing  such  journey  to  be  in 
Auflnist  in  a  dry  season,  the  parched  character  of  the  grass 
.auds  for  the  first  fifty  miles  or  so  will  be  very  apparent, 
rhile  after  that  a  gradual  approach  to  freslmess  will  be 
visible,  so  that  when  one  hundred  miles  are  reached  the 
aspect  is  quite  changed,  and  in  fifty  miles  more  there  seems 
almost  a  superabundance  of  herbage.  Now,  all  this  may  be 
on  lands  of  a  like  character,  the  difference  being  dne  to  two 


more  southerly  situation,  and  the  other  and  more  important 
one  being  the  less  amount  of  rain  by  which  the  earth  is 
refreshed.  Taking,  therefore,  these  two  examples,  let  na 
see  in  what  way  the  dry  place  can  be  made  to  suffer  less 
from  the  drying  nature  of  its  climate,  and  possibly  a  better 
state  of  things  may  be  brought  about. 

Assuming  the  situation  to  be  a  dry  one,  and  the  soil  of 
the  flower-beds  to  be  shallow,  the  first  work  to  be  done  is  to 
see  if  the  soil  can  in  any  way  be  deepened.  Trenching  and 
removing  a  part  of  the  unkind  suosoil  will  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  doing  this,  adding,  of  course,  the  required 
quantity  of  better  material  to  make  up  the  necessary  depth. 
Generally  speaking,  from  18  to  24>  inches  is  not  too  much  for 
a  fiower-bed  that  is  expected  to  support  a  heavy  crop  of 
fiowers  all  the  summer.  It  is  better  to  deepen  the  beds 
rather  than  raise  them  above  the  natural  sur&ce.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  make  the  required  addition  with  a  stiffer  soil 
than  the  one  found  on  the  surface,  in  order  to  retain  the 
moisture  somewhat  better ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
a  dry  gravelly  bottom  naturally  sucks  out  what  moisture  the 
beds  placed  above  it  contain.  It  is,  therefore,  better  as  far  as 
possible  to  prevent  this,  by  adding  some  day  or  other  sub- 
stance unwilling  to  part  with  its  water;  but  a  regularly 
puddled-holc,  like  one  intended  for  a  pond  to  hold  watc^ 
without  leakage,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  advised,  a 
certain  amount  of  drainage  being  necessary  even  for  dry 
substances. 

Another  mode  of  benefiting  a  flower-bed  on  a  dry  soil  is 
to  add  enriching  manure,  so  as  to  feed  the  plant  by  stimu> 
lants  instead  of  supporting  it  by  a  more  steady  and  regular 
food.  On  this  principle  aS.  plants  in  pots  are  maintained, 
and  some  do  better  in  that  way  than  when  allowed  more 
freedom ;  but  they  are  the  exception,  and  for  the  general 
purposes  of  cultivation  it  is  a  sort  of  hand-to-mouth  system 
of  cultivation,  any  neglect  of  supplying  the  plant  with  its 
required  food  at  the  right  time  being  attended  with  bad 
consequences.  However,  manuring  a  plot  of  dry,  sandy,  or 
gravelly  ground,  is  a  more  durable  improvement  than  merely 
pouring  water  upon  a  potted  plant,  and  it  is  often  done 
with  much  advantage  to  the  plant  cultivated;  and  certainly 
is  so  with  flowers  of  most  of  the  £Eivourite  kinds  cultivated 
in  the  beds  of  the  fashionable  parterre,  some  of  them  only 
requiring  a  sufficiency  of  nourishment  to  cany  on  the 
growth  for  a  short  period,  and  tbey  flower  all  the  better  by 
a  check  being  given  to  their  luxuriance.  Such,  in  fact,  are 
most  of  the  kinds  of  Geraniums  of  the  Scarlet  and  similaf 
breeds.  But  as  a  certain  amount  of  growth  is  wanted  in 
these  as  well  as  others,  some  stimulating  substance  is 
wanted  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  depth  of  soil 
limited;  and  as  the  inquirer  above  alluded  to  asks  what  kind 
of  manure  is  most  wanted  in  such  a  soil,  we  may  at  once 
address  ourselves  to  this  part  of  the  question. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  flower-beds  formed  on  a 
shallow  sandy  sou  on  a  gravelly  bottom  were  planted  at  the 
proper  time,  and  that  the  showers  which  followed  in  June  not 
only  kept  the  plants  alive  but  encouraged  a  healthy  vigorous 
growth  which  has  continued  until  the  setting-in  of  dry 
weather,  a  check  has  been  given,  and,  no  fruruier  growth 
taking  place,  the  flowering  of  some  such  as  Calceolarias 
threatens  soon  to  be  at  an  end.  Now  the  only  way  to  arrest 
such  a  premature  decay  is  to  supply  the  ground  with  Hqmd 
manure,  not  too  rich  at  first,  but  increasing  as  the  reqaire- 
ments  of  the  plants  seem  to  demand.  Observe,  I  by  no 
means  advise  a  too  liberal  supply  of  the  rich  substanioe  of 
the  iarmyard  tank  or  a  too  strong  inftision  of  guano;  but, 
as  the  plant  seems  to  occupy  the  space  allotted  to  it  so  com- 
pletely, some  additional  enriching  substance  may  be  given 
to  maintain  it  in  health.  Of  the  kinds  of  manure  water 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion ;  but  the  one  most  dis- 
agreeable to  deal  with  is  certainly  the  best  in  many  cases. 
It  must,  however,  be  properly  diluted,  and  its  effects  will  be 
the  more  apparent ;  but  all  kinds  may  be  used  in  moderatioiu 
The  frequent  use  of  dean  soft  water  is  also  beneficial; 
and,  in  fact,  whenever  manure  water  is  ^ven  let  this  all- 
important  liquid  in  its  pure  state  succeed  it  for  seyeral  timss 
ere  the  other  is  repeated.  Dalilias,  Hoses,  and  the  like 
may  be  treated  to  a  few  doses  of  this  kind  and  be  found  the 
better  of  them. 

With  rep^ard  to  solid  manures  applied  to  flower-beds  much 
«»ar  be  said.   CM^^erally  speakir  <?,  Aiese  substances  can  anif 
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b«  giTui  in  winter  when  the  beds  are  empty,  whan  tumjead 
■aUOM  nwjr  be  applisd  tolarahlf  freely ;  ud  we  hAve  fonnd 
tkb  Uie  best  kind  we  haTe  evet  tried  for  Qenmiiun  Gkilden 
Chain-  lu  places,  however,  where  this  rather  bulky  manun 
oumot  alwajB  be  applied,  a  dresaing  of  gtiano  may  be  o< 
aerriee,  or  an  applraation  of  bone  munare,  wood  asbea,  oi 
•oot;  and  we  have  seen  mnek  good  done  by  an  application 
«f  talt  to  a  dry  soil  of  the  kind  m  qnestion.  In  fact,  those 
nuanrea  which  in  reality  are  composed  of  the  neceaaacy 
ingredients  that  will  en^ort  the  healthy  existence  of  the 
plants  to  be  coHiTated  on  the  kinds  to  bemade  nae  of; 
and  as  acme  of  these  contain  the  neoeaaary  quantities 
in  a  concentrated  fom,  it  follows  that  they  may  be  need 
with  less  troable  thaa  Ihs  others ;  but  their  use  in  a  highly 
-oonoentrated  condition  is  not  to  be  recomniended.  for  the 
like  reason  that  the  itrongeot  orerpioof  spirits  are  unfit  to 
be  drunk.  It  is,  therefaM,  advisaUe  in  most  oates  where 
oonvenient  to  give  the  preference  to  qnantWy.  Manures, 
however,  in  less  qnaatitisB  must  not  be  deapioed;  and, 
though  we  have  not  t^ed  all  the  kind*  now  in  the  market, 
we  may  saf  that  guano  of  one  or  two  kinds  is  good,  as 
likewise  is  a  tort  of  Uoad  mannje,  boae  dust,  or  rather 
crushed  bones,  wood  uhea,  and  the  charred  burnt  stuff  of 
the  rnbbish^eap  which  contains  as  much  burnt  earth  aa  bnmt 
wood.  AU  thece  and  many  other  mannres  are  good  in  their 
way,  and  «o  is  Ume  irtien  the  soil  it  stiff  and  reonirea  it,  and 
for  once  it  it  «mAi1  on  a  dry  soil]  and,  as  all  or  moat  of 
the  above  can  be  giTen  to  the  plants  when  ia  a  growing 
state,  by  scattering  them  over  the  ground  and  slightly 
working  th«m  in,  theie  is  no  diffictdty  in  their  application. 
Perhaps  the  most  convenient  of  all  for  the  above  purpose  are 
wood  ashes,  soot,  and  guano. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  Uiat .  a  very  uaeiiU  way  of  pre- 
serving Bower-beds  &om  the  eSbota  of  dronght,  and  also  of 
benefiting  them,  is  to  cover  them  with  short  dung — such,  for 
instance,  oa  is  often  gathered  np  by  children  on  the  public 
«>ads.  This  substance,  short  and  not  unsightly,  may  be 
spread  on  the  bad  between  the  plants,  and  it  will  to  a 
certain  extent  prevent  the  evwocatton  of  moisture  trom  it, 
while  the  first  rain  wathea  its  NttOising  properties  into  the 
BoiL  Mr.  Fish  uses  the  old  dung  from  his  Muahroom-beda 
for  a  likepurpose,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  a  like  beneficial 
resnlt.  Too  olyect  aisied  at  is  not  to  prevent  the  proper 
warming  of  the  ground  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  to  arrest 
.excessive  evaporation,  which  robs  the  ground  of  that  moisture 
the  crops  bo  much  require,  and  which  it  is  the  interest  of  oU 
good  cultivators  to  retain  in  time  of  drought.  At  another 
time  it  may  be  parted  with  advantageously ;  but  when  the 
soil  available  to  the  roots  of  plants  becomes  fully  occupied, 
which  it  is  when  closely  cropped,  it  then  becomes  necessary 
to  husband  bU  its  reaoorcea,  and  nothing  conduces  more  to 
this  than  preserving  itfl  moisture,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
giving  it  more  when  its  wonts  are  so  urgent  as  to  call  for 
artificial  help.— J.  Bobsoh. 


I  of  visiting  other  gardens  than  those  in  their  ow 
ite  nei^bcvuhood.  They  will  in  the  end  be  th^ 
gainert  by  encn  a  prudent  outlay,  for  their  servant  will 
come  home  a  better  and  a  wiser  man.  As  August  is  perhapa 
the  least  busy  of  all  the  aummer  months,  the  plan  for  the 
journey  ought  to  be  laid  at  once,  and  its  results  duly  recorded. 
Sulgoined  I  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  gardens  I  hare  viaitad. 
omitting  those  mentioned  in  your  fcmnei  article. — J.  Y. 
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GABDENS  IN  GKEAT  BRITAIN. 
I  uf  glad  you  have  commenced  giving  a  litt  of  the  best 
gaideus  in  the  kingdom,  and  hope  your  purpose  will  be  ably 
aeoonded  by  those  of  yonr  coireepondents  who  reside  in  the 
different  localitiet.  I  herewith  add  my  mite  to  the  collection 
in  the  fbrm  yon  have  ad<^ted  at  page  9  of  the  current 
voluue ;  and  as  the  present  month  is  one  in  which  gardeners 
are  lete  busily  engaged  at  home  than  in  the  earlier  summer 
months,  it  not  nnnsuoUy  happens  that  those  possessing  the 
"^"t  take  a  trip  in  some  dn^tion  to  see  what  is  doing  in 


tmogragiij  of  these  counties. 

U  mentioning  the  gardens  recorded  below  I  by  no  moans 
unrt  that  they  aie  all  the  best  the  respective  coutties 
osntain ;  bat  they  are  such  as  are  worth  visiting  and  su^ 
M  I  am  acquainted  with.  Possibly  there  may  bo  many 
eUine  in  tiie  respective  neij^bonrhoods  equally  good,  and 
tonw  better ;  but,  not  being  acquainted  vrith  them,  I  mnst 
leaTB  ttiem  for  otheia  to  report  upon.  Tonr  remari^s  on  the 
|npriety  of  admitting  gardeners  to  visit  gardens  at  all  times 
ttt^vry  good,  andlb^  yon  will  urge  on  the  employers 
"*' — 'jnon  thepnpietf  of  providing  their  gardeners  with 
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Tbb  Oreat  Aloe  of  Vera  Cbuz. — There  is  now  in  flower 
in  one  of  the  conservatories  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Oarden 
an  unusually  fine  plant  of  the  Vera  Crui  Aloe  (Agave  la- 
rida).  It  has  a  flower-stem  upwards  of  £0  feet  ia  height, 
beanng  on  its  numerous  lateral  branches  many  hundreds  of 
pale  green  flowers,  which,  although  not  particularly  showy, 
ore  of  great  rarity  and  interest.  The  only  recoided  instance 
of  a  p^t  of  this  species  producing  flowers  in  this  country 
appears  to  be  that  which  flowered  in  the  Boyal  Oardena, 
Kew,  in  the  summer  of  ISll,  and  was  figured  in  the  "  Bo- 
tanical Magazine."  t.  15!2.  The  [dont  in  bloom  is  of  about 
aighty  years'  growth,  tbns  going  fkr  towards  verifying  the 
Sequent  assertion  that  plants  of  this  genus  (Agave),  flower 
but  onoa  in  a  oentury.    This  idea  is,  however,  mraM  eape- 
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cully  Msoouted  with  the  American  Aloe  (Anve  am«ricuta), 
a  kmd  of  not  an&eqneiit  occiu*reiic«  in  cdlectioUB  in  this 
country. — (Oxford  Journal.) 


TREATMENT    OF     C0LEU8    VER8CHAFFELTI 
AS  A  BEDDING  PLANT. 

Aa  with  other  apparently  t«nder  plants  when  first  in- 
trodac«d,  various  opiaions  liave  been  entertained  as  to  the 
adaptability  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti  for  bedding  parpoaea. 
No  one  will  deny  that,  as  regnrdfl  the  ornamental  character 
of  its  foli^e,  it  ia  vety  desirable  for  bedding- ;  bat  that  it 
will  ever  prove  ueefbl  for  out-door  decoration  if  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  Oentninms,  is  a  matter  about  nhicb  no 
doubt  can  exist. 

To  aucoeed  with  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  cuttings  should 
never  be  prepared  and  put  in  later  than  the  last  week  in 
March.  They  will  strike  readily ;  and  when  Htruclt,  pot  them 
off  singly  ae  soon  as  they  ore  sufficiently  tooted,  taking  care 
not  to  let  them  get  drawn.  When  the  potaCsmall  GO"b  are  to  be 
preferred),  arc  tolerably  well  filled  with  roots  top  the  plants 
down  to  six  eyes,  keeping  them  moderately  dry  until  they 
have  formed  ftesh  eboota.  As  soon  as  the  young  leaves 
upon  the  fresh  shoots  ore  large  enough  to  perform  the  offices 
required  of  them,  give  the  plajits  a  slight  shift,  taking  care 
to  pot  them  firmly.  When  onca  started  they  will  grow 
rapidly.  Keep  them  as  before,  short-jointed,  and  ag^n 
pinch  back  when  the  wood  is  sufficiently  matured  to  break 
well  to  fonr  or  six  eyea,  according  to  the  stifiiess  of  the 
plante,  taking  care  not  to  make  them  lanky.  Again  treat 
preoiaely  as  above,  taking  core  not  to  give  them  too  large 
shifts,  or  make  them  too  wet  at  the  roots.  If  the  euttinga 
were  jiut  in  rather  earlier  than  the  latest  date  aa  given  above, 
it  is  possible  the  saiue  procesa  may  be  repeated.  By  so 
doing  what  would  be,  when  turned  out,  a  month's  growth 
or  even  more  is  gained.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  ia 
most  essential  to  have  the  growth  alter  the  last  pinching- 
back  well  forwarded,  ao  as  to  be  able  to  place  the  planta  in  a 
light  airy  place  in  tho  greenhonae  at  leaat  three  weeks  or, 
better,  a  month  before  turniug  out.  The  later  the  date  at 
which  they  are  turned  out  t£e  better.  It  should  be  the 
second  week  in  Juno  if  possible. 

In  planting  out,  if  practicable,  when  single  beds  of  the 
Coleus  alone  are  reqiiired,  mii  with  the  aoil  a  good  pro- 
portion of  peat  and  shingly  gravel.  Let  the  bed  be  more 
or  less  conical  in  form,  and  tread  every  plant  in  as  firmly  aa 
possible.  These  precautions  assist  in  keeping  the  plants 
diy  during  a  wet  season,  and,  besides,  they  luxuriate  iu  a 
firm  soil.  If  the  summer  should  prove  dry  they  merely 
require  the  soil  to  be  stirred  witii  a  hoe. 

For  contrast,  I  have  found  the  Coleus  look  eiceedingly 
well,  especially  when  planted  out  singly  amid  a  groundwork 
of  Gazania  splcndeas.  The  effect  when  the  flowers  of  tho 
latter  are  expanded  is  very  good,  and  the  bed  has  also  a 
more  lively  appearance  when  the  Gazania  flowers  are  closed. 
It  also  looks  well  plant  for  plant  with  either  of  the  Cen- 
taureaa,  argentea  in  particular,  as  also  with  the  common 
Cineraria  moritima. 

Any  one  averse  to  this  plant,  may  see  two  excellent  beds  of 
itadjoiniEctheOroBVonorGate,  Hyde  Park.  They  are  very 
pleasing,  and  reflect  credit  npon  the  Superintendent  of  these 
grounds.  But  I  know  two  other  plants  in  this  class  which 
ought  to  be  much  greater  favourites,  and  to  which  I  intend 
to  refer  at  an  early  date. — W.  Eablbt,  IHg»v>eU. 


CATASETHTM  FIMBEIATUM. 

Byn.,  Myanthua  fimbriatus  (Morren).    SaL  ord.,  Orchidaccs. 

Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria. 

A  cuBiona  ajid  very  beautiAil   stove  epiphyte.     It  has 

ovate     elongated    pseudo-bulbs,    producing     lance-shaped 

Jaitcd  leaves.     The  flowers  grow  in  drooping  racemes,  on 

'capes    issuing   &om   the   base   of  the   peendo-bulbs ;   the 

lepals   ore  narrow,  lamce-ebaped  i   the  petals   broader  and 

sorter ;  tho  lip  heart-shaped,   fringed  round  the  margin, 

iroduced  behind  into  a  blunt  apnr;  the  petals  are  con- 

'-~er*  with  the  upper  sepal    The  petals  and  aep"'"  are  of 

1.1        ».     ii„f    ..,,      ^n^  ^«     ,-„•    ,^'.        h.   -i. 


oeamy  white,  snflbsed  with  tom,  in  Uie  vanel;  H«7B- 
deryexii.  In  another  variety — L^reUii — the  colonia  are 
green  and  white.    From  firatll:  manhea  near  the  TfDft 


Franca,  province  of  St.   Panl;  introduced  to  Belaiiim  ia 
1847.   Flowers  towards  autumn.   H.  de  Jonghe,  of  BraaselB. 

— {Gardttteri'  Maga*ine  <^  Botany.) 


PACKING  GEAPES  FOE  CONVEYANCE  TO 
AN   EXHIBITION. 


fully  practised  by  the  metropoutan  exhlbitora  who  use  a  piece 
of  light,  smoothly-planed  deal  of  the  neceuary  lensth  sad 
width,  having  another  piece  of  the  same  length  ana  abont 
6  inches  wide  fixed  along  one  aide  of  it,  to  that  when  th« 
two  piecea  ore  joined  together  they  present  a  Hctioa  Bome> 
thing  like  the  letter  T  laid  on  its  side  thus  tK  a.  The  whide 
ia  covered  over  with  strong  white  paper  by  meua  of  riue 
"-  paste,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  Gr«>eB.    Th»  Ir — ' — 


ahould  then  be  cnt,  tiie  best  aide — which  ahouldtm  mpennoBt 
of  course— decided  upon,  and  then  the  bunoh  skai^belaid 
at  once  on  the  sloping  aurloce  of  the  board  a,  and  the  ebem 
of  the  bunch  fixed  wiui  a  tack  and  piece  of  Siu  cord  to  tbe 
top  of  the  head-board  at  b.  Next  fix  a  stcong  tack  between, 
and  on  each  aide  of  every  bunch  abont  S  inchea  from  the 
end  of  the  bunch''?.  Then  draw  a  pieoe  of  mA  t^M  aoroBS 
each  bunch,  passing  it  through  among  Uie  beniM  ud  flnnly 
reating  it  on  the  main  stem  of  the  bnnoh.  This  mad*  asonie 
to  the  tacka  preventa  oacillation  at  the  eitremil;  of  the 
bunches,  while  the  &6t«ning  to  the  head-board  Btenaito 
them  slipping  down  or  moving  at  the  top-  When  they  are 
fixed  place  them  in  a  aqoare  box  made  suffidautly  d»tiD  t^at 
when  the  lid  ia  fixed  down  it  dean  the  Onftea  by  u  leiat 
an  inch.  The  slopii^  position  in  which  the  bondiee  an 
thus  fiiedprevent«any  of  the  beirieifram  woMndopmatdB 
towards  tlie  shouldera,  by  which  means  the  blOMD  woold  he 
Tubbed-off.  But  though  paded  with  tliit  aawant  at  oue 
the  box  mnat  be  oonv^ed  to  Ite  deatination  with  great 
caution,  BJid  not  be  'uowad  to  be'Uirown  oK  ibnianl 
*—- .-I,    1.0  fiA,    ->™,    h.  ^am.  irf  ».-  'rnn^ee  an  fli«d> 
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Coiaiiilj  tlifi^  must  never  be  trcuited  to  railway  officials  or 
anj  person  who  does  not  know  or  care  for  the  contents  of 
the  box.  li  only  to  be  conveyed  for  a  short  distance,  the 
safest  way  to  do  it  is  to  put  the  box  on  a  man's  head  and  let 
him  walk  steadily,  or,  of  course,  it  can  be  carried  between 
two  men  the  same  as  a  basket  is  usually  carried. 

To  send  Qrapes  by  rail  or  any  other  mode  of  transit  with- 
out a  person  specially  entrusted  with  them  and  yet  preserve 
the  bloom,  is  an  almost  hopeless  task,  and  a  different  sys- 
tem of  packing  must  be  resorted  to.  The  best  plan  that  we 
have  tried  is  io  put  a  layer  of  paper-shavings  in  the  bottom 
of  Ihe  box,  then  a  layer  of  wadoinff,  then  a  sheet  of  tissue 
paper,  on  wUdi  the  bunches  are  laid.  They  are  then  care- 
nilly  covered  over  with  tissue-paper,  waAding,  and  paper- 
shavings,  the  same  as  that  which  is  placed  under  them. 
There  must  be  as  much  of  these  materials  placed  over  them 
as  will  rest  firmly  on  the  bunches  when  the  lid  is  screwed 
down,  so  that  all  motion  of  the  bunch  or  berry  is  prevented. 
Each  bunch  should  have  a  compartment  in  the  box  for  itself, 
or  at  most  no  more  than  two  bunches  should  be  packed  in 
one  compartment.  Grapes  can  be  sent  to  any  distance  in 
this  way,  but .  not  without  rubbing-off  the  bloom  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  If  conveyed  by  the  former  method  all 
that  is  required  when  the  show  table  is  reached  is  to  take 
out  the  paper-covered  tray  of  wood  which  we  have  described 
and  place  it  on  the  table.  In  the  latter  case  the  bunches 
must,  of  course,  be  removed  from  the  box  and  dished  a&esh. 
— D.  Thomson. 


WELL  HEAD  GAEDENS,  HALIFAX, 
YOBKSHIEE. 

Few  persons  entertain  an  opinion  that  there  is  any  gar- 
dening worth  seeing  in  or  around  our  great  seats  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  Our  trees  are  represented  as  hidebound 
and  incapable  of  expanding  because  of  the  smoke,  and  our 
gardens  as  containing  nothing  worth  going  a  mile  to  see. 
Speaking  ior  myself,  I  may  say  I  have  been  in  the  valleys, 
by  the  side  of  the  brooks,  on  rocks,  in  caves,  passed  from 
dells  to  hills,  and  from  the  mountain-top  scanned  Nature  in 
all  her  loveliness,  and  seen  her  adorned  in  all  those  localities ; 
but  in  no  place  nor  position  has  it  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see 
her  better  assisted,  nor  her  beauties  stand  out  more  nobly 
in  the  limited  area  of  a  suburban  residence,  than  at  tlie  Well 
Head  Gardens  belonging  to  J.  Waterhouse,  Esq. 

Well  Head  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Halifax  Station, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  gardens 
are  enclosed  by  a  rather  high  wall  and  are  open  to  the 
south,  towards  which  the  ground  slopes  gradually,  but  still 
has  an  undulating  surface. 

I  will  enter  this  enclosure  with  my  friend  Mr.  Baynes,  the 
clever  gardener,  presuming  that  the  reader  may  do  so  at  any 
time  if  he  feels  disposed.  Here  I  wiU  observe,  too,  that  the 
first  objects  I  notice  on  entering  a  garden  are  the  walks, 
the  disposition  of  the  ground,  and  the  varicdness  of  the 
arrangement.  The  walks  ^ere  are  formed  of  asphalt  and 
spajr ,  and  are  so  smooth  as  not  to  cause  any  annoyance  oven 
to  the  feet  of  an  invalid,  but  not  so  smooth  as  to  be  slippexy. 
The  ground  is  advantageously  disposed,  and  the  whole  so 
arranged  that  but  one  feature  can  be  seen  at  a  time — in 
fact,  it  is  just  the  sort  of  place  where  every  comer  brings 
you  to  a  halt.  It  is  a  place  where  the  alpine  finds  a  home, 
the  herbaceous  plant  a  nest,  and  exotics  find  a  comfortable 
resting-place. 

We  had  tjazcely  entered  the  gardeni^ before  we  met  the 
proprietor,  who  is  not  only  a  man  of  science,  but  free,  liberal, 
and  kindhearted.  Mr.  Waterhouse  gave  one  of  the  best 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  Apricots  in  some  localities  that 
I  have  yet  heard.  It  was  simply  this — "  the  soil  is  unsuited 
to  their  growth,  and  that  success  in  Apricot-culture  is  more 
dependant  on  the  geolo^cal  strata  than  on  the  skill  of  cul- 
tivators. Where  an  Apncot  thrives,  fruiting  profusely  every 
year,  a  Bhododendron  does  not  luxuriate.  Lime  in  some 
aha^  is  one  of  the  components  essentially  necessary  for  the 
Apnoot  tree,  but  in  what  way  it  acts  is  as  yet  unknown. 
All,  or  near^  all»  artificial  soils  made  for  Apricots  fail  to  re- 
Biove  the  predispoaition  of  the  tree  to  gumming  or  cankering, 
•nd  no  one,  except  Hiose  having  the  soil  in  which  the  Apricot 
tiuives  naturally,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  fruit  annually 


in  pots  or  plaated-ont  in  an  artificial  or  natural  climate. 
Rhododendrons  will  not  thrive  on  limestone ;  but  limestone, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  is  necessary  for  Apricots  to  succeed." 

Passing  some  rockwork  crowded  with  trailing  and  alpine 
plants,  always  more  or  less  interesting,  where  plants  of  Os- 
munda  interrupta  and  regalis  were  thriving  out-doors,  a 
Fern-house,  30  feet  by  18,  first  engaged  my  attention.  The 
house  is  frirnished  with  stone  shelves,  which,  owing  to  their 
porosity,  are  calculated  to  absorb  water,  and  give  it  off 
when  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  becomes  drier  than  the 
stones,  and  that  assists  in  keeping  up  a  moist  atmosphere 
in  which  Ferns  revel.  Out  of  a  hurge  collection  the  names 
of  a  few  may  be  given  as  being  conspicuous  amongst  their 
neighbours.  Asplenium  bifidum,  a  capital  dinner-table 
plant;  A.  formosum,  growing  about  a  foot  high;  Acro- 
phorus  chserophyllus,  with  creeping  stems  and  finely-divided 
fronds ;  A.  pulchellus,  var.,  a  fitting  companion  for  Pteris  sca- 
berala;  Davallia  polyantha,  with  creeping  stems  like  the 
rest  of  the  genus,  but  having  handsome  rosy  fronds  whilst 
young ;  Gymnogramma  graciUs,  a  fine  variety ;  G.  pulchella, 
more  powdered  than  generally  seen ;  G.  peruviana,  3  feet 
across;  G.  chrysophyl^.,  richly  powdered,  and  deeper  in 
colour  than  many  varieties  of  this  species,  of  which  G.  chry- 
sophylla  aurea,  a  stronger  grower,  is  paler  in  colour ;  and 
the  wooUy-fr^nded  G.  lanata ;  Lonchitis  pubescens,  a  scarce 
and  handsome  kind,  with  pinnse  not  unlike  an  oak  leaf; 
Pteris  natalensis,  something  in  the  way  of  a  gigantic  Adi- 
antum  trapeziforme,  but  with  handsome  pale  green  fronds ; 
G.  lutea,  looking  like  a  cross  between  G.  peruviana  and 
G.  chrysophylla,  with  the  habit  of  the  last;  Litobrochia 
nobilis,  much  in  the  way  of  L.  (Doiyopteris)  sagittefolia, 
but  with  a  white  mark  or  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  frond, 
which  is  about  an  inch  wide  at  the  setting-on  of  the  frond 
with  the  stipes,  and  tapers  off  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  frond,  generally  extending  from  the  stipes  to  three- 
quarters  tlie  length  of  the  frond ;  Nothochloena  nivea,  1  foot 
6  inches  high  and  2  feet  across  ;  N.  tomentosa,  vestita,  &c.> 
in  fine  conmtion ;  Cheilanthes  hirta  ElHsiana,  2  feet  across ; 
C.  viscosa,  and  many  more  of  this  fine  genus  in  robust 
health ;  Cibotium  barometz,  8  feet  high  and  12  across,  grow- 
ing in  a  tub ;  Blcchnum  corcovadense,  with  a  tree-like  stem 
over  a  foot  in  height  and  a  head  8  feet  in  diameter — ^the 
fronds  of  this  variety  being  a  beautiful  bronzy  pink  whilst 
young,  which  is  retained  tm  nearly  mature.  Brainea  insig- 
nis,  rosy  crimson  fronds  when  young,  with  wavy  divisions — 
an  exceedingly  handsome  variety  from  Hong-Kong,  has  a 
massy  tree-l^e  stem — the  plant  was  4  feet  across ;  Lastrea 
opaca  is  very  fine ;  Todea  peUucida  was  growing  in  a  well- 
drained  pot  in  fibry  peat,  the  pot  in  a  pan  of  water,  and  the 
plant  with  a  glass  over  it ;  and  Goniophlebium  subauricula- 
tum,  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof,  with  fronds  10  feet 
long,  nearly  reaching  to  the  fioor. 

We  scarcely  step  outside  and  take  a  breath  of  fi^sh  air 
before  we  pass  into  a  vinery  57  feet  long  by  18  wide,  which 
is  divided  into  two  comparUnents.  The  Vines  are  planted 
outside;  but  the  border  has  been  covered  with  glass  to 
remedy  the  non-ripening  of  wood,  which  it  has  done  effectu- 
ally. What  a  nice  place  this  covered  border  would  make  to 
winter  bedding  stiiff !  Prior  to  covering  the  border  with 
glass  the  Vines  did  very  indifferently,  and  Ghrapes  coloured 
badly,  but  they  now  colour  welL  Under  the  Vines  were 
several  Ferns — as  Cibotium  Scheidii,  10 feet  through;  the 
beautiful  Adiantum  chOense;  the  Fingers-and-Tongue 
Fern,  Dictyoglossum  crinitum;  Angiopteris  evecta,  with 
frx>nds  9  feet  long,  and  the  plant  10  feet  in  diameter;  Poly- 
stichum  triangumm ;  Asplenium  polyodon,  and  A.  pumilum, 
with  a  host  of  other  varieties.  Besides  Ferns,  there  were 
also  Selaginellas  atro-viridis,  erythropus,  rubricaulis,  Wal- 
lichi,  and  Lobbi,  all  conspicuous  for  their  Fern-like  habits. 
In  addition  to  these  were  a  tail  collection  of  Lycopods,  and 
amongst  other  things  Punica  granatura  in  fruit,  and  Steno- 
chla^na  scandens  in  a  pot  looking  for  a  walL  The  back  part 
of  one  division  was  covered  with  the  Night^blooming  Cerens, 
and  a  large  collection  of  Cacti  on  a  broad  shelf  at  its  feet. 
In  a  glass  was  Vallisneria  spiralis,  in  which  you  watch  the 
flow  of  the  sap  with  the  microscope ;  and  Caria  vulgaris, 
another  microscopic  olnect,  both,  of  course,  immersed  in 
water.  Stepping  outside,  a  border  filled  with  Stocks,  Asters, 
&c.,  looked  welL 

The  Bhododendron-house  is  the  next  we  come  to.    It  is^ 
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span-roofed,  100  feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  8  feet  high  at  the 
sides,  and  18  feet  in  the  centre.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water, 
and  kept  at  greenhouse  temperature.  It  is  ventilated  at 
the  top  and  sides.  There  is  a  shelf  about  2  feet  wide  all 
round,  on  which  plants  in  pots  are  grown ;  next  to  this  is  a 
wide  path,  and  a  oed  in  the  centre  in  which  Ehododendrons 
axe  planted,  being  chiefly  Sikkim  and  Bhotan  varieties, 
though  some  of  the  finer  British  hybrids  are  introduced. 
In  the  centre  of  the  house  a  fountain  is  continually  playing, 
and  imparts  u  cool  and  refireshing  character  to  this  delight- 
ftil  promenade.  Of  Ehododendrons  from  Sikkim  there  were 
Aucklandi,  argenteum,  DaJhousiee,  Edgworthii,  FaJconeri, 
Hodgsoni,  Thomsoni,  Wighti,  and  Wallichi ;  and  of  Bhotan 
— ^Boothii,  Hookeri,  Kendricki  longifolium,  Nuttali,  virga- 
tum,  album,  Windsori,  loucanthum,  &c.,  most  of  which  have 
flowered,  and  ore  now  studded  with  buds  for  another  year. 

In  tlie  same  border  were  Acacia  affinis,  touching  the 
glass ;  Berberis  nepalcnsis,  10  feet  high ;  Lomaria  ferruginea, 
the  same ;  and  Theophrasta  imperialis  growing  like  a  willow. 
In  pots  were  Acrophyllum  venosum,  4  feet  by  3;  Acacia 
lineata,  5  feet  by  4 ;  A.  Drummondi,  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  feathered  to  the  pot ;  Ceratopetalum  gummiferum ;  Phi- 
lesia  buxifolia,  good  plants ;  and  very  many  specimens  of 
greenhouse  plants  representing  almost  every  genus  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  from  temperate  climes.  Desfontainea  spinosa 
was  in  flower,  the  scarlet  bloom  contrasting  well  with  the 
holly-like  foliage.  Eugenia  TJgni  does  extremely  well  in 
this  house,  giving  some  fine  peculiarly-flavoured  finiit.  A 
lajrge  Camema  (double  white),  literally  bristles  with  flower- 
buds.  Last  winter  it  had  more  than  eight  hundred  blooms 
expanded  upon  it  at  one  time.  It  is  about  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  10  high.  But  the  greatest  charm  of  the  Ehododendron- 
house  is  the  beautifol  collection  of  British  and  exotic  hardy- 
Ferns.  They  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  house 
and  so  receive  a  certain  amount  of  shade  from  the  shrubs 
that  are  planted  in  the  border.  The  collection  is  replete 
with  every  known  distinct  variety,  and  I  would  advise  hardy- 
Fem-lovers  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  seeing  tMs 
charming  collection.  Amongst  them  were  Blechnum  L'Her- 
minieri,  the  best  of  the  rosy-fronded  species,  and  it,  with 
Lomaria  Patersoni,  is  first-rate  for  the  dinner-table ;  Adi- 
antnm  pedatum,  a  deciduous  species,  but  now  second  to 
no  Maiden-hair  in  cultivation,  the  plant  was  3  feot  through ; 
Blechnum  spicant  ramosum,  with  the  ends  of  the  fronds 
crested ;  B.  spicant  imbricatum,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
double-fronded  variety ;  Scolopendrium  vulgaro  marg^atum 
papillosum,  with  pocketed  pinnse,  and  a  legion  of  other  mul- 
tind  varieties  of  this  beautifVd  genus ;  Polystichum  Craw- 
foxdi;  P.  aculeatum  densum,  very  fine;  P.  angulare  Footi 
and  cristatum,  adjoining  which  is  a  mass  of  3^.  lonchitis  from 
the  Highlands.  Athyriums  multifid  in  all  ways  and  fashions 
were  here,  some  with  beautiful  plumes,  others  with  tassels, 
of  which  Frizellise  and  Fieldii  (Ivory's),  are  fine ;  also,  the  rare 
Woodfiia  ilvensis,  worse  to  get  hold  of  than  to  grow ;  Mohria 
millifolia,  very  like  a  Yarrow;  M.  thurifraga,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  Lastrea  Filix-foemina  plumosimi ;  a 
mass  of  Asplenium  trichomanes  incisum ;  regular  clumps  of 
A,  Hailerii  and  A.  fontanum ;  pots  full  of  HymenophyUum 
onilaterale  and  H.  tunbridgensc,  both  in  sphagnum,  bits  of 
^freestone,  and  fibry  peat ;  the  pots  in  a  pan  of  water,  and  a 
bell-glass  over  the  plants,  which  is  taken  off  and  wiped  in- 
side occasionally,  but  replaced  immediately.  Trichomanes 
radicans  was  growing  luxuriantly  in  pieces  of  freestone,  fibiy 
p^t,  and  a  little  of  the  infallible  cocoa-nut  stuff  intermixecL 
The  ^t  of  this  also  stands  in  a  pan  of  water  with  a  bell-glass 
over  it  to  secure  a  moist  atmosphere.  I  cannot  leave  this 
beautiful  collection  without  recommending  everybody  to  go 
ond  see  it.  It  alone  will  amply  repay  a  visit,  for  the  few  I 
have  named  are  but  a  speck  in  comparison  to  the  whole. 

Leaving  the  Ehododendron-house,  our  way  is  down  a 
gentle  declivity,  with  Azaleas  and  other  shrubs  to  the  right 
uid  left,  and  sJpine  or  herbaceous  plants  in  every  nook,  but 
>resently  we  come  to  the  long  walk  which  is  gay  with  annuals 
'nd  very  fine  Digitalises ;  behind  which,  to  the  loft,  is  a  row 
if  Araucaria  imbricata  and  Cedrus  deodara  alternately. 
?he  trees  were  raised  from  seed  about  twenty-four  years 
^fo,  and  have  now  attained  12  feet  in  height.  The  other 
■I'le  of  the  walk  is  planted  with  Ehododendrons,  Azaleas, 
•**U  other  floweri*^g  shmbs,  the  soil  of  the  garden  suiting 


plants  the  buds  may  be  counted  by  the  thousand.  This 
walk,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  one  blaze  of  bloom  in  eariy 
summer.  No  one  would  imagine  that  behind  the  Araucariaa 
and  Cedars  is  a  plot  of  ground  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables ;  but  such  is  the  case,  and  some  veiy  creditable 
work  in  that  way  is  done*  Still  glass,  the  prevailing  feature, 
again  demands  attention. 

There  is  a  Melon-pit  62  feet  by  8,  with  a  walk  along  the 
back,  and  a  raised  bed  in  front,  on  which  fine-flavoured  and 
large  Melons  are  grown.  There  are  hot-water  pipes  for  top 
and  bottom  heat.  The  surface  of  the  bed  is  about  1  foot 
from  the  glass :  consequently  the  vines  or  shoots  run  on  the 
surface,  thereby  saving  a  trellis  and  much  trouble  in  tying. 
Although  tJie  m^'ority  of  the  fruit  had  been  cut,  there  were 
some  remaining,  convincing  me  that  hot  water  is  a  first-rate 
system  of  growing  Melons.  The  sorts  most  in  repute  here  are 
Golden  Perfection,  Emperor  of  China,  Orion,  and  Excelsior. 
— G.  A. 

(To  he  continited.) 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

As  young  weeds  will  now  begin  to  appear  thick  and  faat, 
the  hoe  should  be  kept  actively  employed  on  all  favourable 
occasions  to  cut  them  down.  Also  hand-weed  the  seed-beds ; 
for  if  neglected  for  a  week  or  two  the  weeds  will  overrun 
and  seriously  damage  them,  and  then  increase  the  labour 
of  removal  tenfold.  Cabbage,  plant  the  principal  crop  of 
spring  Cabbage  on  ground  well  manured,  as  previously 
directed.  The  East  Ham  is  a  good  variety  for  standing  over 
the  winter,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  run  in  spring  as  other  sorts. 
Prick-out  into  beds,  a  few  inches  apart,  a  large  quantity  of 
Cabbage  plants  which  have  just  expanded  their  first  two 
rough  leaves,  they  will  be  required  in  spring.  CavUJUywers, 
prick-out  the  youug  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
large  to  fix  properly  in  the  soil.  Some  may  be  pricked  into 
a  sheltered  border,  and  some  into  frames.  Lettuce,  make 
the  last  sowing  for  the  season  of  Brown  Cos  and  Hazdv 
Green  on  raised  beds  of  light  soil  where  they  may  remain  tiU 
spring,  and  be  planted-out  to  succeed  those  that  are  trans- 
planted this  autumn  under  walls,  &c.  Mushrooms,  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  they  may  be  g^wn  with  the  greatest 
probability  of  success.  Although  to  some  it  may  appear  an 
easy  task  to  produce  them  at  all  seasons,  nevertheless  for 
the  great  mii^'ority  of  growers  a  limited  supply  will  be  suffi- 
cient, when  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  season  to  grow  them  with  the  least  expense  of  labour 
and  of  time.  The  bed  to  be  made  of  fresh  warm  stable- 
dung  that  has  been  prepared  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  by  forking  it  up  into  a  heap,  removing  all  the  long 
straw  and  litter,  and  turning  it  over  every  two  or  three  days 
until  the  rank  steam  has  passed  away,  and  the  whole  is  in  a 
mellow  condition  and  of  equal  consistence  throughout  the 
heap.  If  during  this  time  it  has  been  kept  dry,  it  will  now 
be  fit  to  be  made  into  a  bed  4  feet  wide  by  3  or  4  high  and 
any  length  that  may  be  required,  about  the  same  shape  as 
a  Potato-pit  or  the  ridge  of  a  house.  A  great  portion  of  the 
success  will  depend  upon  the  firm  manner  in  which  the  bed 
is  built ;  this  is  generally  done  by  beating  with  a  three  or  fbnr- 
pronged  fork  as  solid  as  possible,  the  top  when  it  is  reached 
to  be  about  6  inches  wide.  Watch-sticks  to  be  put  in  the 
bed  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  heat,  which  is  known 
by  the  feel  of  the  watch-sticks,  has  declined  to  a  milk- 
waxm  state,  when  the  bed  will  be  fit  for  spawning.  The 
bricks  of  spawn  to  be  broken  into  moderately-sized  pieces* 
inserted  about  2  inches  within  the  surface  and  about  5  or 
6  inches  apart  all  over  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  bed,  to  be 
well  beaten  in  with  the  hand.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  Uie  bed 
will  be  fit  to  be  covered  all  over,  3  inches  deep,  with  good 
sandy  loam ;  or,  if  no  better  can  be  had,  any  good  gaSden 
son  to  be  put  on  with  the  hand,  well  pressed  andoccasionally 
knocked-in  a  little  with  the  baick  of  a  spade,  to  be  ooverea 
about  6  inches  thick  with  dry  hay  or  straw.  The  bed  shonld- 
be  mode  in  a  dry  sheltered  situation,  on  level  gronnd.  In 
some  low  situations  it  is  advisable  to  lay  some  bnishwood  at 
the  bottom,  and  cover  with  a  Httle  long  litter  on  which  to 
build  the  bed.  The  watch-sticks,  when  th^  feel  nice  and 
"a«Ti,  win  «3n— » fitr  ")e«t  dne  to  the  proper  tme  for  spawning 
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and  tar  oovering  oyer  the  bed,  and  also  when  to  snpply  or 
tiithhold  the  external  covering  of  hay  or  straw.  Let  it  be 
watered  oocaaionally  when  the  surface  becomes  dry,  and  in 
eold  weather  with  tepid  water.  Onions,  puU  np  those  that 
haswe  done  growing,  and  house  them  in  a  dry  state.  They 
should  be  sorted  before  being  laid  away  in  the  root-cellar, 
and  thick-necked  ones  used  Snt,  Embrace  the  opportunity 
of  a  wet  day  to  string  the  Onions,  to  tie-up  and  arrange 
herbs,  and  to  beat  out  and  clean  the  seeds  of  any  favourite 
vegetable  that  may  have  been  saved. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

Continue  to  plant-out  Pinks,  Clove  Carnations,  &c.  See 
that  the  plants  already  established  in  be<ls  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  health  and  vigour  by  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
soiL  Look  now  and  then  at  the  liite-buddcd  Boses,  and 
loosen  the  ligatures  when  necessary.  Borders  deficient  of 
Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Narcissi,  and  other  such  early  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  should  have  some  introduced. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Fruit,  as  the  Apple  and  Pear,  will  now  be  ready  to  gather 
in  rapid  succession,  having  come  to  maturity  earlier  this 
season  than  usual.  Great  care  should  be  token  with  them 
to  prevent  their  being  bruised.  The  best  and  most  hand- 
some fruit  only  should  be  stowed  away,  the  rest  will  do  for 
present  use.  When  gathering,  take  care  not  to  break  off 
the  fruit-spurs.  Give  Grapes  on  Vines  against  walls  the 
fbll  benefit  of  the  sun  by  taking  away  a  few  of  the  leaves 
which  shade  them. 

OBSXNHOUSX  AND  COK8ERVATORT. 

The  weather  has  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and 
many  may  hesitate  in  the  work  of  introduong  the  house 

filants  wlule  the  promise  of  a  late  summer  is  before  them, 
t  is  dangerous,  however,  to  trust  anything  to  the  weather 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  Cloudless  days  are  very  delightfril, 
and  thrice  welcome  just  now;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  they  are  succeeded  by  clear  nights,  when  nipping  frosts 
occur:  tiieroibre  the  kindly  work  should  proceed  unin- 
terruptedly. Let  a  scrupulous  examination  be  made  of  the 
condition  of  each  plant,  and  defects  in  the  soil  or  drainage 
of  the  pots  at  once  remedied.  Clear  off  moss,  remove 
insects,  and  replace  stakes.  The  ordinary  precautions  for 
obtaining  a  supply  of  common  flowering  plants  throughout 
the  winter  months  should  be  commenc^  and  progressively 
continued.  Violets  to  be  potted  or  planted  in  a  frame; 
Mi^onette  thinned  and  sown ;  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other 
bufi>s  potted  and  plunged ;  Pinks  for  forcing  encouraged ; 
and  Cmerarias  duly  attended  to.  Boses  in  pots  should 
occupy  a  fair  share  of  attention.  The  Chrysanthemums  to 
be  taken  up  from  the  open  ground,  to  be  potted  in  any  good 
soO,  watered,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days.  The  system  of 
growing  them  in  the  open  ground  saves  immense  labour  in 
watering,  and,  after  all,  it  is  rare  to  see  them  in  pots  well 
feather^  with  foliage  to  the  bottom;  but  by  the  open- 
ground  system  they  require  but  the  small  attention  of  stop- 
ping occasionally ;  and  when  they  ore  potted,  even  if  left  in 
the  open  ground  until  the  flowers  are  expanding,  they  will 
not  lose  a  leaf. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Some  cold  frames  should  now  be  put  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  of  alpine  plants  in  pots,  especially  the  more  delicate 
speciefl,  to  remain  tor  the  winter,  or  it  is  the  destruction  of 
this  humble  but  interesting  class  of  plants.  Bear  in  mind 
they  must  not  be  covered  with  the  lights  during  fine  weather, 
but  only  in  times  of  rain.  Continue  to  get  those  structures 
which  may  have  been  used  for  horticidtural  purposes  during 
the  snmmer  months  in  readiness  for  winter  stock,  by  white- 
washing the  walls,  cleaning  the  flues,  &c.         W.  Keane. 


DOES'GS  OP  THE  LAST  ^\^EK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

General  routine  much  tl:o  same  as  hst  week.  Planted  out 
aQ  spare  ground  with  Broccoli,  Scotch  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
fltroys,  and  Cauliflower  to  get  a  little  protection.  Took  means 
fcr  protecting  on  an  emeigency  a  nice  bod  of  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  now  eoming  into  moom.  Sowed  some  in  pots  out  of 
doon,  to  be  moved  under  glan  as  the  weather  gets  too  cold  for 
ttem.    Pulled  up  the  late  Onions,  and  put  them  under  cover  to 


dry,  and  the  stringing  of  them  will  be  a  job  for  a  wet  day. 
Scattered  lime,  ana  wood  ashes,  and  soot  over  lato  sowings  of 
Lettuces,  Cauliflower,  &c.  Pricked  out  Cabbages  for  the  earliest 
spring  crops.  Sowed  a  nnall  pinch  to  stand  the  winte):.  Earthed- 
up  Celery  fully  in  a  dry  day,  having  three-parts  dono  it  a  fort- 
night ago :  this  will  be  our  sec  md  lot.  Reasons  were  lately  gives 
why  the  bit-by-bit  earthing  should  not  bo  proceeded  with.  No 
ground  better  for  the  main  Cabbage  crop  than  where  Onions 
have  been  grown.  The  ground,  however,  to  be  well  stiired; 
and  if  fresh  manure  is  given,  that  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  and  some  of  the  surface  rich  soil  left  again  for  the 
young  Cabbages  to  root  in.  Though  Cabbages  thus  succeed 
Onions  well,  the  opposite  rule  will  not  hold,  for  Onions  are  almost 
sure  to  fail  if  they  succct-d  Cabbages  tliat  have  stood  long  on  tiie 
ground,  l^illed  Cucumbers  out  of  large  pots  that  were  doing 
Sttle  good,  though  the  reason  why  is  a  mystery.  Younger  ones 
in  a  bed  are  bearing  beautifully.  As  stated  the  other  week, 
this  at  present  is  our  main  sheet-anchor  against  disease  and 
failure.  Every  pot  was  filled  with  a  different  soil  or  combina- 
tion of  soils,  and  there  was  not  a  pin  to' choose  between  them. 
Those  planted  out  in  the  pit  arc  in  rich  soil,  and  as  beautiful  as 
can  be,  and  bearing  fine  fruit ;  but  so  did  all  our  Cucumbers 
imtil  about  the  end  of  Juno,  and  uncc  then  hitherto  in  succes- 
sion thev  havo  been  less  or  more  affected.  Spawned  and  earthed- 
up  the  first  bod  of  Mushrooms  in  the  Mushroom-house.  Have 
seen  some  handsome  Mushroom-houses  of  iron  and  slate  of  late ', 
but  after  all,  from  what  comes  before  \is  in  tho  way  of  com- 
plaint, wc  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  tho  want  of  success  is 
chiefly  to  be  traced  to  three  things — ^bad  spawn,  overheatings 
and  overworking  or  overdrying  of  the  dung.  Too  much  wetnesa 
is  also  to  be  avoided;  but  when  tho  matter  was  so  wet  that 
moisture  could  almost  bo  squeezed  out  of  it,  we  liave  had  fine 
Mushrooms  from  wmpping  each  piece  of  s^wn  in  a  good  hand- 
ful of  short  dry  litter  before  inserting  it  in  the  bed.  We  like 
to  see  good  structures  for  all  vrork ;  and  gentlemen  should  show 
the  example  of  having  nice,  solid,  and  lasting  buildings  for  all 
that  is  needed  about  their  establishments;  but  at  the  same  time 
more  humble  people  may  do  much  with  more  humble  means. 
We  know  a  farmer  who  supplied  his  friends  and  himself  liberally 
with  Mushrooms  from  Christmas  right  on  to  June  at  any  rate 
from  a  bod  in  a  stable,  and  a  doctor  has  just  been  a  little  less 
successful  from  a  bed  in  a  disused  stall  of  his  stable;  and,  as 
stated  the  other  week,  Mushrooms  may  be  had  under  tho  most 
simple  aiTangcments,  though  the  greater  the  means  the  less 
excuse  for  failure  when  it  comes.  Cut  off  the  larger  leaves  flrom 
Tomatoes,  that  the  sun  might  havo  more  power  to  rip^  the 
fruit ;  and  placed  the  pots  of  Capsicums  and  Chilies  more  in  the 
sun,  that  the  fruit  micnt  be  well  hardened  for  grinding  for  Chili 
pepper,  as  it  is  said  Uiat  a  good  portion  of  what  is  sold  is  made 
up  of  red  lead ;  but  perhaps  it  is  all  a  stor}-. 

FRUIT   GAaBEX. 

Gathered  fruit  as  it  ripened.  It  is  better  to  get  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, the  finer  Phuns,  and  oven  Apples  before  they  are  so 
ripe  as  to  drop.  A  Peach  gathered  a  few  days  before  dead  ripe 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  not  too  cold,  will,  when  used,  be  in  a 
finer  state,  as  to  fiavour  and  softness  throughout,  than  when 
allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  with  ono  side  rather  ripe  and  the 
other  side  rather  under-ripe.  We  havo  seen  Peaches  placed  in 
a  cool  place  to  keep  them,  but  it  always  injured  the  flavour. 
Nipped  shoots  of  fruit  trees  a?  needed,  to  swell  the  buds  near 
home.  Gathered  some  good  Figs  out  of  doors,  never  did  this  so 
early  before ;  tho  house  still  giving  a  few  each  day.  Those 
who  grow  Pines  must  be  careful  not  to  check  them  now  in  their 
growth.  Those  showing  and  in  bloom  should  have  more  heat 
and  air  to  cause  them  to  come  strong  and  robust.  Gave  more 
firing  to  vineries  to  keep  tho  growth  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
more  air  to  prevent  damping  in  tnese  dull  days  and  wet  weather. 
The  borders  outside  being  rather  dry,  have  allowed  the  rains 
free  access.  If  it  had  not  been  so  would  havo  protected  the 
earliest  house  firom  heavy  rains.  Syringed  all  the  Peach  trees 
on  trellis  or  in  pots  done  fruiting^  with  sulphur  water  to  clear 
away  any  vestige  of  red  spider.  Went  over  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots,  takmg  out  every  weed  and  cutting  off  all  incipient  runners, 
and  placing  the  pots  a  little  further  apart,  so  as  to  give  thenik 
more  room  for  the  autunm  sun  to  rest  upon  them. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPAHTMSNT. 

Fresh  dressed  conservatory.  Mowed  and  rolled  lawn  and 
walks.  When  very  wet  scarcely  any  walk  is  so  hard  but  it  will 
leave  traces  of  feet  behind.  Some  mlk  seem  to  feel  a  pride  in 
thus  spoiling  a  beautiful  surfaced  walk.  In  a  fine  day  you  will 
never  see  them  put  a  foot  on  it ;  but  only  let  us  have  a  few  wet 
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la  and  fonrardB  as  if  a  taalc  v 
to  nutks  ai  many  marks  as  Okay  could  with  hob-nailed  shootiiiff' 

boots.  Perhaps  it  gives  them  a  plaasme  to  notice  the  trouble 
there  is  in  taking  put  all  such  marks  before  the  walk  can  be  at  all 
presentsblo.  It  matters  not  that  there  are  stone  vslks  and 
walks  with  rougher  surfaces ;  they  must  choose  the  smooth  walk, 
just  because  there  thej  canleavo  their  roarks  behind  them.  Just 
on  this  account  alone  we  would  almost  m  soon  see  a  drove  of 
^gs  in  a  pleasure  ground  at  some  good  people  in  a  wet  rainy 
dav.  If  there  is  a  smooth  eoft  place  in  the  walks  be  sure  they 
will  find  it  out,  and  leave  as  many  marks  as  if  they  had  been 
dandng  a  hompape  on  it.  Went  on  as  &st  as  we  could  with  pro- 
pagating Oeraniuma,  and  with  picking  and  freshening  the  beds ; 
ana  as  in  the  ribbon-borders  the  fine  double  Grandiflora  Fever- 
few was  much  injured  by  the  dry  weather,  have  cut  the  most  of 
it  out,  and  drawn  the  Pehllis  and  the  Trentham  Rose  closer 
together ;  and  aa  they  are  both  strong  the  loss  of  the  Feverfew  is 
not  noticed,  farther  than  the  white  told  well  between  the  rose 
and  the  pu^e. — &.  F. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•"  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  d 
Mrtmental  vnitecH  of  the  "  Jonmal  of  Hortioultnr 
Cottage  Gajdener,  and  Coontry  Gentleman."  By  i 
doing  they  aio  aulgeeted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  ai 
expense.  All  commanications  should  therefore  be  a. 
dresMd  solely  to  Tht  EdiUrn  of  the  Journal  0/  Hortin 
hire,  ^,  1G2,  FUtl  atrtel,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  r«qu6at  that  oorrBBpondents  will  not  mii  np  on  tl 
aama  eheet  questions  relating'  to  Gardening  and  tho 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  anlpects,  if  they  orpect  to  get  the 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  the 
on  aeparate  communications.  Alao  never  to  send  mc 
than  two  or  three  qaestiona  at  once. 
'  B. — Many  qncationa  muet  remain  unanswered  until  ne 

week, 
tl*"!"'  ^"""^  I  f-  '■  *iW).-TOBr  — "ilni  Fatats  bolls  to  a  enl 
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fat  Luvra  Bloiohid  (3.  Q 

in  MotAtd  [hrongh  t11qirii(  1 

la  shining  powerfullj  njion  them.    Wa  ntber  inppo* 

I  Tarjr  c[ch  una,  and  iliit  growtb  li  oooHqatntlj  laducad  at  a  time  vIhb 

I  wood  ahaold  be  lipenlng.  Kaep  tba  umciipbara  driac  by  b1tI»c  abUB- 
DMSf  air;  ud  IT  an*  atrlDiloaba  lona,  do  tt  early  in  tiia  afUrDoai, 
.lisBalitUaalronallniBbt,  iGlah  vtU  aid  Inkea^i  Ite  atniMphan 
thahovM  pur*,  and  in  nrevantInK  waist  lodflBi  OB  (taa  Upa  ol  I3i>  IMVM. 
the  nu  iliikea  bot  l»ron  vb'.ob  wslcr  haa  atond  »ma  Una  U  sannat  do 
lenisa  tlun  diacolonr  It  b;  carrflni  off  Its  Jidcoa  ai  wall  sa  tb*  water 

the  leaf;  and  wllb  tli*  lOM  Dl  thejDlCM  the  lotves  coBtraot  or  nri  In 
oportion  tn  lbs  qoantitr  loat. 

Kiiriiia  OuFiB  {IFul  Hou  •].— It  fan  do  not  oan  tbont  wintariagsnr 
Ultiin  Iha  boue  Orapea  keen  longer  vlllumt  Bbrlvelllnfl  on  the  Tina 
an  when  out;  but  In  hoatai  wWra  plants  are  « Intend  It  U  batter  to  eat 
em  off  wlih  ■  f«w  inehei  of  wood  alischtd  aboat  tba  tlma  the  leaves  Ml  Oil 
uinit  the  end  with  ■  red  bot  Iron,  and  than  aeallDt  It  up  with  saalinf- 
u.  Haag  in  a  drjr  loom,  and  cut  out  all  decayed  berries  alamlnlng 
fquonlly  for  that  purpoee.  ir  yon  prefer  keeptnc  the  Orapoe  on  Iha 
ne,  BOIcien  a  plant  rnmlrlng  water  tbobld  remain  in  the  boaie;  bnlhf 
ImllUog  all  and  ulni  oricg  In  the  daytime  keep  the  atmoaphere  psn 
Ld  dry.  Whan  pnining  time  arrlTOS  pniue  tboaa  branohaa  on  Tblch  the 
idl  li  bulging  by  uklag  out  all  the  ayea  auept  thoao  wblcA  ifaonld  ba 
n  for  itowifa  la  the  following  scaaon  1(  the  Vinaa  wen  pmnad  In  tha 
dlneiT  way ;  Iheu  tesie  the  brancbaa  alone  nntll  tlia  eyea  have  fclrly 
-oken,  irben  Iher  may  be  remoTed.  aa  tboio  ia  than  no  danger  of  bleeding, 
uey  are  enrs  to  bleed  If  cni  otf  at  the  time  the  Qtvet  are  ant,  If  theaa  ba 
lowtd  to  bang  much  after  the  turn  orihe  diyi. 

Btoti  CLiHBEa  (.1  Bybteribir  in  (*•  JVort*) .—iDttoad  of  one  Ihare  aia 
.If  .  .i^..n  t..  nhooae  from.    Tbanbergla  Hirrial,  pnriilai  and  T.  jaurt- 

,nda   TioUcea,    violet )   Ror^raya  aciaad«n«i   craam  aDd 
gderllla  auBTeolena,  white,  very  [nfrant. 

B««(  PUK-P«0MOi™o  Onranaia  aaoaraa  (/.  f.), 

-Tbii  le  an  American  Pear  lalaed  by  St.  KliUasd,  Of  OhIa  ToB  wUI  not 
nd  it  Btai-cate  In  tbii  country.  It  ripene  in  SaptOBbat.  OaBUorsB 
rgenteamiybepropag.tedat  this  aeoaon  by  tnall  aide  dioots  slipped^ 
'hen  about  S  inchBe  long,  and  inaertcd  nnnd  the  ^ea  of  a  snail  po^  and 

II  Iha  la»n  removed  euopt  two  or  three  of  Iha  aDBllaat  at  tba  point,  ir 
Ba  planU  are  In  pote  II  will  bg  ban  to  heap  Ibam  aa  thay  are  tUl  tho  aad  ot 
ebruiry.  Then  pliee  tbem  in  a  beat  of  60',  and  atrlkB  Iha  joauf  aboots 
rhen  3  or  3  Inehea  long  In  a  mild  bottom  tieat, 

Onino  WiTBR  {A  teticriler)'— Halt  SB  ounoa  to  a  gallon  oi  watar  la 
tTOB(  anongh  for  potted  plants,  and  1  oi.  to  the  gaUon  for  plaBla  Ib  beds. 

Becbjlbib  ahiiokiox  (XarJee).— Tha  treatnanl  la  mora  rimple  Iban  that 
f  a  Byaolath  01  Tnlip,  bu<  It  1>  very  dlBenH  to  pravant  its  Ueoalnc.    It 


eatsi  Ilka  a  atart  tor  the  yeaily  growth  in  moiatbottia  baaS  ttotx.*^ 
taaka  to  two  nontha,  and  the  bottom  heal  to  bo  jait  10>  kotwr  (ban  Uw 
laat  of  tba  air  for  the  leaves.  From  70°  to  Tl>  la  tH  rlfM  bvKeol  hMl  fa 
hli  chaimlDK  plant,  and  for  Dlaaty-nina  rat  ol  avary  luBdicd  of  aaak 
iiOTSbnlba,  end,  of  oonne,  10°  lover  for  the  ^  of  tba  pit  or  hotbed  attar 
be  middle  of  Harsh.  Between  Janaary  aid  Hardl,  It  any  saak  talba  aia 
>at  to  fotalng,  the  top  heat  ma>t  ba  li*  lowai  than  tha  botMn  heat;  but 
UDcharie  >lll  do  and  bloom  without  thli  itart.  Tha  giaad  aaeratvllh 
■11  of  tbii  kind  of  etoie  bolbi  ii  to  have  lUem  oooler  In  tha  winter  and 
B  the  b^gtat  of  lummer  thin  eomraon  bIdt*  plaala.  nHy-llt*  b  tha 
lery  hlgheat  degrae  any  ona  of  them  (hould  aw  gat  tiom  Oatobat  M 
tlareh ;  from  Kirch  to  June,  bottom  and  top  lust  aa  ahon ;  aad  noB 
lune  to  thaend  of  Anguat,  a  v(ll4li«d  greenhonaa  Ib  tba  rlfkt  pin*  [or 
ibem,  and  all  tba  Bvargrean  anea.  Ilka  this  EndiaHa,  to  be  Ib  the  Marc, 
■Ith  abundance  of  atr,  and  not  much  mi^lnre.  In  Septanbac. 

Pdbb  {.B.  a.  &).— It  ii  tha  Viiglnlsn  Pok^  PhjtaUesa  daaaaftn,  Ol 
Rhlch,  in  North  Asierlci  and  tha  Waatladloih  tha  TouBgahsola  aio  sookal 
and  aaten  u  Agpatigua  and  the  yoong  laavaa  aa  WBaab.  WhaB  the  pUit 
'■ irgativa  SBd  metta,  two  BpooolUs  of  tba  JalM 

tbs  nol'u  ah 


purging  aoliTOly.    Tbo  banlta  atais  aa  iBt 
[n  oalonriig  wma.     They  ere  aald  to  ba 
poiTBifully  emetie.    We  would  not  reeomhioiio , 
BaiDLixa  HoLLiHooaa   [E.  JfifnJ.  — Tont 


TBADE  CATALOGUB  EECEIVED. 

3.  C.  Padman,  Providenca  Nntaeriea,  Boston  Spa,  Tat 

caat^i.—aeUct  Lilt  d/ Suits,  Fordy  Perns,  and  Hoses.     1863. 


Ill  alto  s^  and 
aaaflnaA. 

It  prlakal  not 
.  TbaywUlba 
dto  tbritBnsl 

tbroHD  r»at  tliem  at  tha  Una,  bat  it  1*  not 

~      nily  danger  li  wbta  (bay  art  la  a  flat- 

frottaaUlB.   ItgrowlogiasDaipaatd 

FaiBV^£.'jriVf(~—Wo'ftarThirdimp*lllba  ratal  to  your  PaUrgoBlamB; 
but  If  you  »nld  contriro  to  keep  them  in  some  Btry  room,  even  tr  Bot  vVT 
light,  for  a  (ew  weelo  In  theduUcat  partof  tha  wlnlor— sajnroagtbandddlB 
of  Deotmbtr  to  tha  and  ofJanuarj— ihey  would  da  afUTKanta  In  iht  oold 
fmme.  If  pru>lected  at  nlgbl  ai  tdq  mention.  The  Caraatloae  will  take  ug 
hirmi  but  ;sn  mutt  gradually  harden  them  olT  as  aa  to  plant  then  OBt  In 
llaTGh.  otberwlee  thay  will  beeomo  dtuirn. 

Plaiti  ST  For  (yorlA  flrjfaiaer).— Ho  tutbnlty  la  Baadad.    Wt  hivt 
■cut  iniall  plant)  and  cuttlnfi  by  pariel  poat. 


Hii.iiK»  an  Roeie  (J.  8.  .,<.).— Ulldaw 

f  raoved  by  dusting  (he  infaled  pai 
auHd  by  a  pecgllaily  diaeued  itat 


ritb  llowart  of  tnlphar.    HUiMw  It 

tha  ptaat  lataaled,  bat  what  that 

8«a  lothtrootaof  yonr  Boats 


brginnlug  of  No*i 


10  itagnant  watar  naai  ibam.    Partutas  thay 
■-'-    —  groai  growtht  1  It  ao,  Itft  uim  it 

groondla  wal  drr'"       

elosily  than  whan  vl 


fltfi«a^k«lk  1861.  ] 
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Lovo  Hbatbbb  ro»  Tbatcmiiio  {C,  JUit).— About  Bagthotuid  Wrkln^ 
5Pt  think  70U  aigbl  obtain  Mne ;  sad  If  wt  nqoirtd  any  ui  that  neiffhboQr- 
hoidy  we  thould  write  to  Mme  of  tbe  nunorjoMB  there  and  aak  them  to 
teUna  how  beet  to  obtain  the  Heather. 

Book  on  M vanooii-cvuvnn  ( IT.  Jt  J,)  .—We  know  of  no  good  teparate 
work  OB  M oahroom-eiilture  alnoe  Abereromble'a,  **  The  Garden  Mnahroom,*' 
pvbttahodiizijyearaalnoe.  Xtlaonl/metwlthatieoond-haDdbook-ahope. 

Wnne  os  Lawst  (7.  IF.  C.).— The  waj  to  hare  a  elean  lawn  la  to  root 
n»  all  weeda  aa  test  aa  they  apoear.    Root  op  DaUlee,  Plantain,  Dandelion, 
vlth  the  weed  endoaed,  at  once.    Never  heed  what  people  te'l  yon  about 
thenr  apMaring  In  greater  foree.    It  is  new  to  hear  of  Plantains  growing 
acaln  when  onee  remored,  or  Daisies  either.    It  is  up  or  fleshy-rooted 
pbnta  that  hare  the  power  of  forming  eyes  on  the  root  after  the  top  is 
ranoTed,  as  Doeks,  Dandelionp.  and  Tnistiee ;  bnt  eren  theee  aoon  perish 
if  the  tap  be  remoTed  Immediately  afcer  its  re-appearance.    Cut  np  the 
DandcUons  with  a  kmgwbladed  knife  as  much  below  the  sorfeee  ss  possible, 
remoTlng  nantalas,  Dsisles,  ^.,  with  a  eomraon  gmbber,  and  eerring 
Baanaenlns  repena  the  same ;  bat  the  weed  enclosed  most  be  palled  up 
with  the  hand.     Persist  in  this— digging  ap  Dandelions  with  the  knife, 
grabbing  ap  Plantains,  and  pollbig  np  tbs  weed  and  grabbing  ap  the  roots, 
and  you  will  And  patimioe  and  persereranoe  will  be  well  rewarded ;  but  you 
mast  not  let  them  get  ahead  or  the  weeds  will  become  re-established.  There 
is  no  plant  that  con  exist  withont  an  annnsl  prod  action  of  learee ;  and  if 
yoa  keep  the  weeds  on  ma  lawn  grabbed  ap  as  fast  as  they  imear  yoa 
will  And  they  mast  perish  as  they  do  eUewhere.  -HanaTO  by  all  means 
between  now  and  next  March,  and  in  May  sow  Clorer  as  yoa  propose, 
bot  instead  of  white  let  it  be  the  Saekllng' Clorer  (Trifoliam  flUforme), 
adding  a  few  pounds  of  Festaca  OTina,  F.  tenaifolia,  Baoetam  pratense,  and 
Anthoxanthnm  odoratnm ;  or  obtain  a  few  bushels  of  lawn  mixture,  to  be 
had  of  any  nurseryman,  and  sow  it  early  in  April,  rolling  tbe  Uwn  Imme- 
diately aMer.    As  you  object  to  manuring  the  lawn,  mix  a  too  of  lime  with 
four  or  rich  soiL  and  apply  this  haif  an  mch  thick  daring  dry  weather  in 
March,  which  is  a  ready  way  of  killing  moss,  besidee  forming  a  oapiui 
medium  for  the  grass  seed  to  Tegetste  in.    Harrowing  is  not  necessary,  a 
good  rolling  being  suffldent  to  llx  the  seed  of  grasses. 


Namxs  op  PLAnn.— Some  of  our  correspondents  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  small  fragments  of  plsnts  for  us  to  name.  This  requires  firom  us 
soch  a  great  expenditure  of  time  that  we  are  eompsUed  te  aay  that  we 
cannot  attempt  to  name  any  plant  unless  the  specimen  Is  perfect  in  lesTes 
and  flowera.  ISaton  Cfi^;.— The  white  flower  with  Fern-like  leares  is  the 
Spir»a  fUipendubt,  commonly  called  Dropwort  This  plant  and  its  rarieties 
are  ornamental  border  flowers,  particularly  the  double-flowered  kinds.  It 
Is  Tory  frequently  found  growing  wild  in  woods,  thickets,  and  upon  chalky 
downs.  The  Fern  is  Amleniuas  adlantum-nigmm,  a  very  pretty  dwarf- 
growing  hardy  kind.  It  delights  in  loam  and  peaty  soil  when  planted  in  a 
shaded  situation.  The  leaf  Is  firom  the  Dielytra  speetabllls.  The  reason 
you  could  not  fUid  the  name  under  which  you  had  it  in  any  book  on  plants 
is  that  the  name  waa  wrongly  nelt  Ton  will  find  the  name  of  this  beau- 
tlfbl  plant  in  the  **  Cottage  Osrdener's  Dictionary,*'  with  an  excellent 
aeoount  of  it  toa  Althonah  we  have  it  so  Tory  fine  in  the  open  border 
rising  some  3  to  3  fieet  m  hsight  and  at  much  across,  Tery  heary  rains 
and  high  winds  disfigure  ite  young  stems,  leaves,  and  beantifhl  blossoms 
very  much  at  times ;  bot  well-grown  planta  with  plenty  of  pot-room  form 
very  besutifal  specimens  Cor  the  eonsenratory  or  greenhouse,  both  fbr  early 
and  late  sprinir  months.  {John  0rag)»^'W9  only  undertake  to  name  four 
or  Ave  specimens  at  a  time.  8,  Caseebeera  hastate ;  i,  Allosorus  crlspus ; 
A,  Davallla  noTss-selandlm  (!);  6»  Adiantum  asslmile;  7,  Asplenium  fonta- 
nom ;  8,  Pteris  chinensls :  9,  Osmunda  refialis.  (C.  JT.  If.).— Onoolea  aensi- 
bUis.  Babingtoa  says  It  la  naturalised  In  one  spot  near  Warrington. 
IS.  7*.).— I.  TOrmcntilla  officinalis,  the  common  Tormeniil;  3,  Gerastium 
volgatum,  the  eoounon  Mouse- ear  Chickweed ;  8,  Cardamine  hirsute,  the 
Hairy  Bittereress. 


POXTLTET,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEOKICLE. 

BELATIVE   ENTBXES   OF    VAEIOUS    BEEEDS 

AT  POULTEY  SHOWS. 

In  reading  the  report  of  the  late  chicken  Show  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington,  as  given  by  a  daily  paper,  I 
was  struck  by  the  remark  that  Dorkings  were  at  the  head, 
and  that  entries  were  far  more  numerous  than  that  of  any 
other  class ! 

Taking,  then,  the  catalogue  of  this  Show  as  my  text,  I 
hare  mi^e  a  few  calculations  which  I  have  tabulated  as 
follows : — 

Amount 
obtained  by 
JSn  tries. 
£    s.  d 

7  10  0 
.  17  5  0 
,    10  10    0 

6    5  0 

IS  10  0 

8  15  0 
8  5  0 
0  15  0 
3  0  0 
8    2  0 


it  must  be  remembered,  paid  only  Ss.  entry ;  why,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  This  may  not,  perhaps,  have  influenced 
the  entries  very  much,  but  I  approhend  it  does  more  than 
framers  of  regulations  imagine. 

In  number  of  entries  the  Dorking  is  at  the  head  yerj 
decidedly,  giving  by  entry  to  the  coffers  of  the  Company 
JB17  5s.  out  of  Uie  ^823  10s.  offered  in.prizes^ — about  three- 
fourths  in  fact.  But,  what  have  we  No.  2  as,  in  fitct,  the 
second  best  payer  in  proportion  to  prizes  offered  ? — ^Listen  ye 
compilers  of  tho.  Bath  and  West  01  England  schedules,  and 
ye  men  <^  Worcester  and  the  Eastern  Counties — ^Whv, 
Brahmas  !  True,  they  were  never  before  so  liberally  invited ; 
but,  equally  true,  they  responded  liberally  to  the  invitation, 
bringing  back  as  their  quota  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
prize  money. 

Some  one  says  they  were  unusually  numerous.  I  re- 
ply they  were  unusually  treated ;  but  it  also  remarks  that 
they  were  unusually  good.  This,  a  glance  at  the  prize  list 
would  not  induce  a  non-visitor  to  believe.  In  the  list  of  prizes 
and  commendations  there  is  only  one  new  name  to  me,  whilst 
there  are  many  good  names  unnoticed.  Possibly,  it  may 
be  said  of  the  ck.sses  generally,  that  the  Judges  were  not 
lavish  of  commending — all  the  more  honour  where  obtained. 
Cochins  return  exactly  one-half,  and  Spanish  somewhat  over 
the  half.  Then  the  "  abortions,"  with  an  attached  a<^ective 
of  the  daily  paper.  The  little  Bantams  came  next.  I  could 
not  but  fancy  the  reporter  considered  they  ought  to  be  aa 
large  as  the  other  breeds  when  he  styled  them  as  above. 
Then  comes  a  terrible  falling-off :  Gtame  did  not  bring  back 
nearly  half,  and  Hamburghs,  Polands,  and  Malays  bring  the 
amount  lower  and  lower.  Still  the  former  are  invariably 
offered  handsome  prizes. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  Ducks.  It  strikes  me  that  here 
the  very  liberal  prize  list  of  the  Islington  Show  taUa  off. 
The  prizes  are  veiy  poor  comparatively,  and  I  think  the 
Company  would  be  the  richer  if  they  increased  them,  perhaps 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  oitter  breeds  which  do  xiot 
muster  as  they  ought.  I  say  this  although  it  affects  breeda 
to  which  I  am  par&al.  This,  however,  appears  plainly  from 
the  Islington  Show,  that  the  much-disputed  breed,  the 
Brahma,  does  not  deserve  in  any  Show  professing  to  be 
good  the  "Any  other  variety"  as  its  destination.  They 
have  fought  their  way  up  steadOy  but  surely,  and  are  daily 
better  appreciated,  and  in  many  situations  for  general  pur- 
poses are  the  most  valuable  fowL — ^Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


Breed. 


Spmhh 

Doiking   27 


Oiehln 
Brshmas    .. 

Gams 

Maanhurghs, 
roUsh  ...... 

Malay  

Other  Breed 


J^umber 

Number 

Amount 

of 

of 

offered  in 

Exhibitore. 

Emriee. 

Jhrizes. 

£    s.    d. 

17 

•  •• 

SO 

•  •• 

18    0    0 

27 

•  •  ■ 

69 

•  •  • 

28  10    0 

25 

•  •• 

42 

•  «• 

21    0    0 

11 

•  •• 

25 

10    0    0 

25 

•  •  • 

53 

s«* 

82  10    0 

28 

•  •• 

85 

•  •• 

80    0    0 

7 

•  •• 

IS 

•  •• 

15    0    0 

2 

•  •• 

S 

•  •• 

4    0    0 

9 

•  •• 

12 

•  •• 

5    0    0 

80 

•  •• 

54 

•  •« 

21    0    • 

Taking  these  figures  we  may  notice  that,  albeit  the  Dork- 
ilg  may  be  the  popular  fowl,  yet  in  number  of  exhibitors 
khftfc  breed  is  exceeded  by  Bantiuns  and  Hamburghs,  Cochins 
mtt  Chone  treading  very  closely  on  their  heels,  if,  in  speak- 
Bg  of  poultry,  it  is  allowed  that  they  have  any.    Bantams^ 


SPAEEIENHOE  FAEMEBS'  CLUB  POULTEY 

SHOW. 

This  popular  Society  has  for  many  years  past  been 
gradually  increasing  in  public  favour,  until  at  length  there 
are  very  few  local  meetings  that  draw  together  so  good  an 
exhibition  of  poultry  as  this  does :  consequently  the  com- 
petition that  invariably  ensues  always  brings  as  goodly  a 
muster  of  poultry  amateurs  as  can  be  found  even  at  shows 
of  much  higher  pretensions.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
that  the  really  useful  table  poultry,  of  whatever  description, 
have  always  been  a  great  feature  of  the  Sparkenhoe  Meetings, 
and  this  year  the  same  remark  is  equally  deserved.  To 
such  a  meeting,  and  with  so  liberal  a  prize  list,  of  course  to 
win  at  Sparkenhoe  is  invariably  considered  one  of  a  poultzy- 
breeder*s  most  anxious  desideratums. 

We  believe  this  is  the  only  Society  in  the  kingdom  that 
offers  the  following  premium — viz.,  for  the  best  three  pens 
of  any  variety  or  breed  the  property  of  one  person,  and  to  be 
entered  solely  and  specially  for  this  competition,  one  single 
restriction  b^g  that  each  pen  is  to  contain  a  miale  and  two 
females.  This  is  the  point  beyond  all  others  that  elicits 
public  attention — ^so  much  so,  that  the  competition  annually 
becomes  stronger  in  this  class,  and  the  anxiety  to  know  who 
may  win  the  silver  cup  never  flags.  It  is  admittedly  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  get  three  first-rate  pens 
from  any  single  yard ;  still,  this  year  not  less  than  eleven 
competitors  entered  for  this  premium. 

The  triumph  was  with  the  yard  of  Viscountess  Holmesdale, 
and  it  was  to  such  fowls  an  easy  triumph.  The  Dorkings 
shown  by  this  lady  have  thus  been  instrumental  in  securing 
a  second  silver  cup  in  less  than  a  fortnight  for  their  fair 
owner,  for  at  the  London  Islington  Show  last  week  they 
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took  the  cup  for  the  beet  pen  of  fowls  in  that  Show.  At 
Sparkenhoe  they  again  were  successful.  In  the  present 
instance  they  were  shown  with  a  really  first-class  pen  of 
Black  Spanish,  and  a  remarkably  good  and  well-exhibited 
pen  of  white  Cochins  of  this  present  year.  The  winners  of 
the  second  prize  in  this  class  are  also  well  worthy  of  mention, 
^o  Black  Game  pen  was  especially  good,  and  the  Partridge- 
coloured  Cochins  were  also  first-rate ;  but  the  Spanish  were 
far,  very  fai",  behind  Lady  Holmesdalo's.  Captain  Buckley 
sent  two  capital  hens,  one  of  Grey,  the  ^Dther  of  "White 
Dorking;  but  the  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  pen  throw 
them  out  altogether.  Mr.  Everard,  of  Bardon  Hill  House, 
Leicester,  showed  two  splendid  lots,  and  both  were  highly 
commended.  Mr.  Warner's  single  entry  was  well  entitled 
to  the  same  position.  Two  really  good  pens  and  one  faulty 
one  pretty  closely  describe  the  particular  entries  of  the 
remaining  competitors. 

In  the  general  Spanish  class  v/ere  some  good  birds,  and 
doubtless  the  jjrize  chickens  with  care  will  greatly  improve. 
Three  hens  were  shown  together  in  one  pen,  and,  of  course, 
were  at  once  disqualified. 

In  the  Grey  Dorkings,  Viscountess  Holmesdale  quite  out- 
distanced all  rivals.  They  were  a  grand  pen,  and  one  of 
the  best  pens  shown  this  season.  Mr.  Everard's  second- 
prize  pen  was  ako  very  good.  There  was  scarcely  any  pen 
of  White  Dorkings  so  good  as  those  that  have  been  met 
with  at  previous  meetings  of  tliis  Society. 

In  Cochins  (all  colours  competing),  the  entry  was  an  indif- 
ferent one ;  in  fact,  the  class  as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  most 
irregular  in  combs,  &c.,  we  have  seen  for  some  time  past. 

The  Game  class,  Wliito  or  Piles,  except  the  winning  pens, 
was  a  weak  one ;  but  the  one  for  either  Black  Eed  or  Brown 
Eed  Game  fowls  made  ample  amends.  We  regretted 
to  see  the  Brown  Eed  cockerel  (second  prize)  so  badly 
"  dubbed,"  for  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  cocker  much  more 
might  be  made  of  him. 

The  Golden-spangled  Hanilurghs  were  good,  and  a  pen  of 
Eed  Caps  were  shown  among  them.  AU  the  other  varieties 
of  Hamburghs  were  also  superior,  but  the  Silver-pencilled 
first-prize  was  one  of  the  gems  of  the  whole  Show. 

The  Andaluslans  and  the  Silkies  were  capital  in  the  Variety 
class. 

A  pen  of  Malays  that  were  here  badly  exhibited  would 
be  hard  to  beat  anywhere,  if  well  shown. 

The  Chinese  Golden  and  Silver  Pheasant  classes  brought 
but  two  entries,  one  of  either  breed.  They  were,  however, 
quite  a  credit  to  Mr.  Lennard,  who  exhibited  them. 

In  Aylesbury  Ducks  yellow  bills  were  no  unfrequent  draw- 
back. It  is  aiways  a  fatal  objection.  The  Eouen  Ducks 
and  the  Buenos  Ayrean  were,  however,  better  than  we 
usually  find  them. 

Of  the  whole  classes'  both  of  Oeese  and  Turkeys  we  cannot 
possibly  speak  too  highly.  The  "  poults  **  were  by  far  the 
best  we  have  seen  this  year,  and  some  of  the  goslings  were 
not  less  praiseworthy,  but  we  must  direct  the  attention  of 
exhibitors  that  only  one  gander  is  admissible  in  each  pen. 

In  Guinea  Fawls  a  second  prize  was  withheld ;  the  rule 
being  for  pairs  of  birds  in  this  class,  not  three,  disqualifi- 
cation was  inevitable.  The  Bantams  were  not  of  high 
character. 

The  show  of  Pigeons  and  Rabhits  was  excellent  and  caused 
great  attraction.  Although  the  weather  throughout  the 
whole  night  previous  to  the  public  admission  was  fearfully 
wet,  about  8  o'clock  a.m.  the  sun  broke  brightly,  a  fine  day 
ensued,  and  the  company  was  a  large  one,  the  whole  Show 
going  off  right  merrily. 

Silver  Cup,  Vironunten  Holmeidale,  Linton  Park,   Staplchnritf,  Kent 

(Grey  Dorkioff^  White  Cochins,  Black  Spaninb).     Second,  H.  Yardley, 

Market  Hall,  Birmingham  (Black  Sptnish,  Partridge,  Cochin.China,  Black 

Game).    Highly  Commended,  W.  T.  Everard,  Bardon  Hill  Honae,  Leiceater 

(Dnokwiog  Game,  White  Dorkings  Brown  Red  Game,  Grey  Dorkingn, 

Ayelabury  Ducks,  Black-breasted  Red  Game) ;   II.  Warner,  The  Elmi, 

Tx>aghboroagh  (lilack-breasted  Red  Game,  Grv y  DorkinRa).    Commended, 

I.  Bott,  Sheepy,  Atheratone  (All  three  pena  Brown  Red  Game). 

SPAyuH.— First,  £.  Morley,  Sapcote,  Hinckley.    Second,  W.  T.  Everard, 

Bardon  Hill  Honse,  Leicester.    Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardley,  Market 

Hall,  Birmingham. 

DomKivo  (Coloured).— First,  Viacoantesa  Holmeadale,  Linton  Park,  Staple- 

rarat,  Kent.     Second,  W.  T.  Everard,  Bardon  Hill  House,  Leicester. 

lighly  Commended,  A.  Gny,  Eaton,  Grantham ;  H.  Warner,  The  Elms, 

jonghborough.     Commended,   W.  Trussell,  Moira,  Ashby-de-Ia-Zunch ; 

ira.  P.  WolferaUn,  Slatfold  Hall,  Tamworth ;  W.  T.  Everard. 

DoEKDco  r White).— First,  Mr*.  Wolferataa.  SUtfold  Hall,  T^*n worth. 


CocHiN-CHDrA.— First,  Ylsconntcsas  Holmesdale,  Ltnton  Park,  Staple- 
hurst,  Kent.    Second  H.  E.  EmberUn,  Hnmberatone.  Leieeater. 

Gaue  (White,  Piles,  and  lipht  col jors).— First,  C.  B.  Lowe.  Seoond, 
W.  T.  Everard,  Bardon  Hill  Houec,  Leicester. 

Game  (Red,  and  other  dark  colours).— Fir«t,  G.  Bott,  Sheepy,  Atherstone. 
Second.  C.  Lea,  Kowden.  Hinckley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  Baker,  Hall 
End,  Tamworth ;  Mrs.  Milhouse ;  T.  Horley,  Jun.,  The  Fosse,  Leamington ; 
C.  B.  Lowo,  Sheepy  Hall,  Atherstone;  H.  Warner,  The  Elms.  Lough- 
borough; Dr.  Hitchman,  Mickleover,  D?rby.  Commended,  W.  Bancrolt, 
Clifton ;  Q.  Bott. 

HAMBuaoHS  (Gold-spangle J). —First  and  Second,  H.  E.  Emkerlln,  Hum- 
bcrstone,  Leicester.    Highly  Commended,  Captain  Buckley,  Desford. 

Havbusou  (Gold-pencilled).— First,  Captain  Buckley,  Deaford.  Second, 
J.  Holt,  Nuneaton.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Jones,  Birmingham.  Com- 
mended, J.  Chojoc,  Ilarna  Bridge.  Atherstone. 

IlAifBuaoH  (Silrer-spanglcd).— FIrbt  and  Second.  J.  Holt,  Nuneaton. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  WolferstuB,  Statfold  Hall,  Tamworth ;  Captain 
Buckley,  Desford. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).  —  First,  Viscountess  HoIme«d«Ie,  Linton 
Park,  Staplehur^t,  Kent.  Second,  J.  Holt,  Muncaton.  Commended,  T. 
Charlesworth,  Leicester. 

Amy  OTnau  Distxhct  Buefd  —First,  C.  B.  Lowe,  Sheepy  Hall.  Second, 
J.  Meredith,  Merovale,  Atherstone.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Meredith  \ 
J.  Choree,  Harrid  Bridge,  Atherstone. 

Phxasakts  (Golden).— Prise,  S.  Lennard,  Leieeater. 

Pheasants  (Silver).— Prize,  6.  Lennard,  Leicester. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).^  Firm  and  Second,  H.  £.  Embcrlin,  Hum- 
berstone,  Leicester. 

DccKs  (Any  other  varietj).—FIrst,  C.  B.  Lowe,  Sheepy  Hall,  Atherstone. 
Second,  J.  Choyce,  Harris  Bridge,  Atherstone.  Highly  Commended,  A. 
Smith,  Bazterly  Hall,  Atherstone ;  J.  Choyce.  Commended,  W.  Trusaell, 
Moira,  Ashbr-Ue-la-Zouch  ;  Captain  Buckley,  Desford  ;  J.  Choyce. 

Gesse.- Firsts  G.  Cowpor,  Seagrave,  Loughhorongli.  Second,  Baroness 
de  Clifford,  Kirby  Mallory,  Hinckley.  Highly  Commended,  8.  H.  True- 
love,  lloppeiiford,  Coventiy;  Baroness  de  Clifford.  Commended,  J.  M. 
Grundy,  Drayton,  Naneuton. 

TuBKEYS.— Fir«t,  J.  Coxon,  Freeford,  Lichfield.  Second,  S.  H.  Tme- 
love,  Hoppei«ford,  Coventry.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Wisterton,  Hinckley ; 
Mrs.  A.  Guy,  Eaton,  Grantham ;  J.  Taylor,  Weddlngton,  Nuneaton. 

GuiiTEA  Fowls.— Prize,  J.  Johnenn,  Braunstone,  Leicester. 

Bamtams.— First,  W.  T.  Everard,  Bardon  Hill  Honse,  Leleester.  6ec<»d, 
H.  Warner,  The  Elms,  Looghborongh. 

PioEons.  —  Pofr<*r»  or  Cropper 8. —Yixti^  Rev.  R,  W.  Fisher,  Alton, 
Cheadlc.  Second,  J.  Langham,  Belfrave,  Leleester.  Highly  Commended, 
II.  E.  EmbcriiH,  Humberstone,  Leicester;  Rev.  R.  W.  Fisher.  Cora- 
mended,  J.  Langham.  Carr/rrs.— First,  Rev.  B.  W.  Fisher.  Second,  H. 
Yardley,  Market  Hall,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  H.  E.  Emberlin. 
Tumhhrs  -First.  W.  Choyce,  Bib«on,  Atherstone.  Seoobd,  H.  Yardley. 
Commended,  J.  Langham.  Fnntnih.—Vit^Xf  W.  Choyee.  Second,  H.  £. 
Embcrlin.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Choyce;  H.  Yardley.  Commended, 
H.  Yardley;  J.  Langham;  R.  Nason.  Any  other  distmct  variety.'— 
First,  W.  Choyce.  Second,  U.  Yardley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Smith 
(Jacobins).  Commended,  W.  Choyce  (Nuns) ;  J.  Smith,  Walsall  (Arch- 
anitela) ;  H.  Yardley. 

Rabbits.— For  Weipht.—Triz^,  G.  Jones  Birmingham,    For  Length  of 
jr«r.— Firrf,  O.  Jone-^.    Second,  W.  ChamberUiin,  l>eaford,  Leicester.   Any 
ether  kind  —  First,  W.  Cf^amberlain.    Seoond,  Master  J.  A.  Cktary,  DadUng- 
on.    Highly  Commended,  G.  Jones.    Commended,  W.  Choyee. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  xtear  Birmingliaiu,. 
officiated  as  the  ai'Litrator  of  the  poultry.  Pigeon,  and 
Babbit  department. 


DEWSBTJEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  field  in  which  the  annual  Show  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  26th,  is  situated  in  Savill  Town,  in  Thomhill,  and 
about  250  yards  as  the  crow  flies  from  Savill  Bridge.  It 
was  admirably  guited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used, 
and  being  well  drained  the  herbage  was  quite  dry,  despite 
the  rain  of  the  day  before. 

In  Cochins  some  fine  birds  were  shown,  the  first  prize  in 
the  adult  class  and  both  the  chicken  prizes  being  won  by 
white  birds.  In  Spanish  there  was  close  competition.  The 
chicken  piizes  were  easily  won  by  local  exhibitors,  and  we 
think  these  would  be  more  successful  in  the  adult  <4a6s  were 
they  not  so  easily  tempted  to  part  with  their  best  birds  to 
other  exhibitors.  The  Hc.mhurghs  as  usual  were  good,  as 
were  the  Polands,  the  prizes  with  few  exceptions  going  to 
Miss  Beldon  and  Mr.  Dixon.  In  Game  fowls  there  were 
good  birds  shown ;  the  prize  birds  with  few  exceptions  would 
have  been  successftd  at  the  principal  shows.  Bantams  were 
not  so  numerous  as  formerly.  We  missed  some  of  our  old 
exhibitors  in  these  classes. 

In  the  classes  for  Duchs  there  was  but  one  pen  of  Ayle«» 
bury.  The  Eouen  were  first-rate.  There  were  about  sixty 
pens  of  Pigeons,  most  of  wliich  were  good  birds  and  formed  a 
very  attractive  feature  of  the  Show.  At  one  time  it  waa 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain  even  a  cursory  view  of  some  of 
the  pens.    The  Rabhits  were  good  and  much  admired. 

CocHDf.CniMA.— First,  W.  Dawson,  flopton,  Hirfle'.d.  Second,  J.  DixoD. 
Bradford.    Chiekma.—Vint  and  Second,  W.  Dawson. 

Spamish.— First,  Miaa  £.  Beldon,  Oilatead.  BinRlejr*  Saoond,  J.  DIxoo. 
Chiekent.—TiT*t,  T.  Greenwood,  Eastfield  House.  Second.  J.  8.  Senior. 
P«»»«'  Oan 
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X.  Lsicb.  Onmn  Elaue,  Bixtidile. 
BiHBDua   (Oaldcd-spuiledj.— 


1,  J.  Dli< 
IrM,  J.   DiioB. 


CMet«u.-PltM, 
SMBIld,    UlH    E 


■nos  (3UT«r-«piniti«l).-rir»t,  J.  BW. 
nr.— rintiltluK.  Btldoa.  SHOnd,!. ' 
■cmaK  (Ooldao-ptEcIUad).— Fini^  J.  Ui 


1.  DIu 


— FilH,  J.  Diu 


Ld,UlME.BildaD 

(SlinT-pHKliltll).— Flnt,  J.  Diinn.    Suon^  UIh  K.  Bildoa 
-Fint,  lllu  X.  ficldoB.    Bacond,  J.  DiiDD. 
I  (OoMcn  M  SU*cr-«-,»iglcdK— first,  Mlti  £.  BeldoD  (SUTcr) 
IMin)B(OoWeii).    CAdt™.,— Flni,  J.  DUon  lOoldenJ,    SKoad. 


FOLiKDl  (Any  01 
OfetM*— tint,  J 

a*)i>  (Black-bn 
HnftoD.     Second, 


,«■  T»rtalj).-Fitit.  MUb  E.  Beiaon.  Seenad,  J,  Dlioa. 
niioo.    Decond.  W.  Ko-ronie. 

ited  and  other  KeJ*).— Firit,  II,  A  C.  UiKn,  Srich, 
bllit  E.  Bi-ldon.  CAiVf-.,j.-Hn.t,  H.  *  C,  MiiMn, 
,    Ucckmoiuliilka.      lUttaly   Comm ended,   J.    Brook, 

D^nnt,  J.  Rller,  (.lickcalcr.  Sccand,  J.  H.  M«oa, 
iiitliu,-Fittt,  I.  YiekeimiD,  CUcl^enLj.    HeiHuid,  S. 

Pll«».-Fint  uDd  Second,  □.  *  C.  Muon.  Chickem. 
a.  A  C.  ItiKia. 

BrMni-wlBiod,  exo»pt  Gre)j}.-Fir.t.  G,  Nobis,  Stiin- 
rook.  Cft'c^.Hj.— FlrxJ,  brook.  Seoand,  O.  Noble, 
t,  J.  Uill  ft  SoDi,  DHgbllUKlDii.     Stcund,  MUi  E. 


under  a  hen,  which  my  man  placed  in  a  aecQie  spot  to  sit, 
althongh  not  eiActlj  suited  to  mj  TJevs,  hot  I  let  him  have 
hia  wa;.  Eoirever,  the  hen  after  a  fcwda^B  ejected  to  lit 
by  compulsion,  and  he  came  with  b.  long  fiice  to  infona  me 
on  the  Gth  of  August,  tltat  she  would  not  ait,  and  the  eo^ 
were  cold.  I  foimd  ttem  quite  cold  and  very  dirty,  hanng 
been  tiajupled  on.  I  tool:  them  and  washed  them,  and  put 
them  under  a  Cochin  hen.  Some  of  the  egge  (three),  being 
addled,  I  flirew  them  away,  and  to-daj  three  chickens  were 
hatched  from  the  other  eggs;  one  duckan  in  another  eid- 
dentlj  dead  a  long  time,  ajnd  the  oUier  eggs  clear.  I  bad 
no  hopes  of  hatching  any,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
periment would  hare  tltrown  them  away.  They  must  hare 
been  cold  twenty-four  houis.  and  they  hatched  one  day  late 
only.  They  were  wetted  by  myself  sCTerid  timea  and  hatched 
strong  chickens ;  the  weather  being  about  the  some  as  an 
English  summer,  and  the  hen  sitting  in  a  barrel  on  its  side 
with  the  end  open.  I  think  this  proves,  as  I  hare  done 
before,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  sitting  eggs  that 
have  been  cluUed  even  when  cold. — F.  C.  Hassabp. 


Hi'b,  Qrtit*  HoDH,  Rochdale.    "- 
ue.-tPane.—ntit,  H.  A  C.  ' 
JrM,  T.  VtcknmaD.    Second,  n>i 

IJtja[.-(A)lc«tairTl.-frlme,B.Leeeh.  Riu, 


.    Second,  E.  BeldoD, 


IkUwin.    Second,  T.  Vicktrmaa, 


E,Le«cli 


.-Prlie,  Mlea  E.  Btldon. 


Carri,ri.-V\nt.  i.  Firtb, 
■    ond).-r-        - 


I^e  E.' Bciiion.    Becond.  ■-  n'u(he».     '71>r»iH.-Finl.  MUi  B.'ueldon, 

H .  Syt'ddlng.  rrBMfwdrfc— Vint,  Ulu  E.  Beldoo.  gecoBd^  if.  Uobmil 
^Ihprton.  Oh-Ij.— Flr»^  Mf=a  E.Beliton,  Second,  J.  Firlb.  BJghl) 
HIM  E.  BelJjn.    Second,  J.  Flnb.     "    '       "    '— ■     ■--■■"'     "    ' -' 


s,_  [>einbiur. 
—lep- Eared -i 


,-FlrM 


illur 


i.  J.  BreaiT,  H.  Sii«d<llac.    Second 
roriely.  — tint,  Ml>e  E.  BeldoD 

nidjen-v,  DiTrtnry.    Second,  0 


".<>/,!- Filie,  C,  A.  UUIgair 


PRESENT  VALUE  OP  COCHIN  FOWLS. 
If  anything  were  wanting  in  proof  that  good  Coohin 
fowls  are  etiJl  veiy  highly  vsdued  by  poultry-breeders,  and, 
if  CBj'efiilly  bred,  ore  a  most  productive  souice  of  profit,  the 
following  list  of  the  sum  produoed  already  in  this  single 
aeasou.  from  one  gentleman's  stud,  would  give  conclusive 
eridenco  that  the  so-called  "Cochin  mania"  is  not  to  be 
altogether  considered  as  a  bygone,  nor  to  be  regarded  as 
an  unproductive  folly.  The  Au;ts,  aa  banded  to  us  by  the 
owner  himself,  he  has  verified  by  the  o3er  of  reference  to 
the  purchasers  of  each  lot  if  required.  In  short,  ha  solicits 
investigation ; — 
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HALIFAX  AND  CALDER  VALE  AGKICULTDUAL 
SHOW. 

The  twenty-fiftb  sjinual  Exhibition  of  the  Halifax  and 
Colder  Vole  Agricultural  Association  took  place  on  Saturday 
the  29th  ultimo  (by  the  kind  pennUsiou  of  Joshua  Apple- 
yard,  Esq,),  in  Clare  Hall  Part,  Halifax.  The  reputation 
that  this  annual  gcthering  baa  had  of  being  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  north  of  England,  woa  fully  home  out  this 
year  by  the  character  of  the  Show,  The  weather  being 
most  propitiooB,  no  less  than  12,000  visitors,  who  paid  £310 
for  admission,  were  present.  The  Show  comprised  Cattle, 
Horses,  Bogs,  Pigs,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Crops,  Butter,  E^s, 
and  Implements,  each  department  having  its  admirers,  ^e 
arrangements  of  Mr.  Inine,  the  Secretu-y,  were  most  com- 
plete, and  admirably  carried  out.  Poultry  numbered  370 
pens,  and  Pigeons  125. 

Spaniih  headed  the  list,  and  were  more  numerous  than 
usual  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  adults  the  competition 
was  not  so  close  as  in  chickens.  Wa  were,  however,  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  to  discover  Oie  superiority  of  the  first  over 
the  second-prize  pen.  Some  promising  thickens  were  shown, 
but  several  of  them  were  much  trimmed. 

Dorkingi  were  well  represeikt^d.  In  chickens,  the  Bev, 
J,  F.  ^'owton  was  first  and  second  with  good  pens. 

Cochiiit  were  numerous.  In  adults,  Mr,  Stretch  and  Ur. 
Dixon  obtained  first  and  second  positions  with  Buffs,  while 
Captain  Beaton's  Partridge  were  third ;  and  although  not  in 
good  condition,  we  thought  the  latter  should  have  taken  one 
step  higher.  In  the  chicken  class  Captain  Heaton  was  first 
with  a  nice  pen  of  B  uffa,  the  cockerel  rather  leggy.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  same  colour.     Whites  were  third. 

Brahma*  were  shown  rather  strongly,  and  containod  monf 
good  specimens. 

For  Single  Game  Cocks  there  was  on  entry  of  eighteen, 
and,  OS  might  have  been  eipccted  at  this  season,  scarcely  a 
bird  in  feather.  The  silver  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Boyes, 
of  Beverley,  for  a  Black  Ked  of  superior  quality,  though 
rather  foulty  in  head.  Mt.  Firth  took  second  and  th^ 
with  a  Brown  Bed  and  Black  Red  respectively,  the  latter 


appearing  most  unhappy  at  the  close  proximity  of  his  neivb- 
I.    Three  pens  loceiTcd  high  commendations,  to  which 
they  were  unquestionably  entitled.    A  well-known  success- 


.    i    0 


Fill  exhibitor  was  represented  by  a  single  specimen,  which, 
however,  was  unnoticed,  except  by  inquirers  who  were  at  a 
loss  to  make  out  what  colour  the  bird  was  intended  to  be. 


above  birds  have  been  sold  for  the  boni  ficle  prices 
V>Oted,  besides  npwards  of  JtiO  worth  at  lower  prices,  irom 
—         n  yards  alone  at  and  since  the  Birmingham  Show, 
C'lus.  Fblton,  Erdinglon." 


CHILLED  EGGS. 

I  xvsT  apologise  for  twain  troubling  you ;  bnt  as  some  of 

SBw.  readers  may  still  doubt  my  statements   about  eggs 

MMung  after  heiug  cold,  I  have  another  example  to  offer. 

Ob  the  2Tth  July,  ISSS,  nine  Cochin-Chinu  eggs  w«t«  pnt 


ukd  second,  and  Brown  Beds  third.  Chickens  were  nn- 
merouH,  and  of  average  quality.  The  prize  adult  Duokwinga 
irere  good,  and  not  equalled  by  the  chickens.  In  "Any 
Dther  Game,"  Mr.  Adams's  capital  pen  of  Pilea  had  to  give 
place  to  indifferent  Blacks ;  and  in  chickens  splendid  Piles 
belonging  to  the  same  exhibitor  well  deserved  their  flnrii 
lononrg. 

In  Polandt  most  of  the  beat  birds  ware  completely  out  of 
'eather.  Silvers  took  fint  in  both  adnlts  and  chickens,  and 
iftute-oreated  Blacks  second. 


JOUENAL  OP  HOETICnjLTUBB  AND  OOTTAQE  QABDENBE. 


Gold-penciUed  BanAurgJu  formed  fair  claases,  inclading 

some  promisiiig  duckena.    In  Silver-pencilled  HamburKliB 
Home  of  tlte  eilubitors  were  r&ther  perplexed  to  find  the 
ftnt  prize  awarded  to  a  pen  without  an;  p7et«i]sion  to  "  ^t    ' 
up,"  witLb  retpect  to  colonr  and  white  e&r-lobe,  more  pex- 
ticularly  in  the  cock.     In  chickens,  Hr.  Diion  eihibited  the    . 
best  cockerel  ne  have  seen   this  yesj'.     Golden*  spangled 
Euaborshs  were  much  out  of  feather,  and  we  fancied  the 
prizes  might  have  been  reversed  withont  being  much  from 
themiU'k.  Thechickens  were  good.    Inadnlt  Si&ei-gpangled 
Hambu^ha  Uiss  Beldon  stood  aloof  of  sll  competition.    The    | 
chickens  were  a  fair  lot.     Black  HombnrghB  formed  nice    < 

In  "Anj  other  distinct  breed"  in  adults,  Ur.  Dawson    , 
once  more  pat  inon  appearance  with  his  wonderful  Sultsne, 
taking  first;  Malays  obtaining  the  other  prizes.  In  chickens, 
Chinese  SUkiea  were  first,  and  Cr^ve  Cccnis  second. 

Gome  Banlami  were  exhibited  in  greater  numbei-s  than 
quality.  A  smart  pen  of  white-legged  Black  Reds  were  firat ; 
Brown  Reds  second.  Sebrights  were  an  average  class ; 
Silver-laced  first  and  second ;  and  Qold-laced  third.  "  Any 
other  variety"  Bantams  were  a,  poor  lot.  Whites  first; 
Blacks  seeond  ,■  and  a  combination  of  both  colours  third. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  were  capital,  Mr.  Fowler  only  receiving 
second  and  third  awards.  In  Eonens,  Mr.  S.  Shaw's  yard 
maintained  its  superiority  in  a  very  good  class ;  and  in 
"Any  other  variety"  of  Ducks,  the  first  and  third  prizes 
were  taken  by  the  same  exhibitor  for  splendid  Cnrolinas  and 
Pintails ;  Mandarins  being  second. 

Qeete  and  Turkeyi  were  weC  represented. 

The  show  of  Pigeom  formed  not  the  least  attractive  fea- 
ture of  the  Hihibition,  which  can  be  easily  understood  when 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Eden,  Shaw,  and  Beldon,  a,  host  in 
themselves,  were  included  in  the  list  of  exhibitors.  The 
Powter  classes  were  well  filled.  In  that  for  single  cocks, 
Mr.  Eden  was  first  with  a  splendid  White  j  and  Mr,  Smith 
second,  with  a  very  superior  Blue.  For  hens,  Mr.  Eden 
carried  off  both  prizes  with  Whites  of  great  length  and  ad- 
niiable  shape.  In  Carriers,  Mr.  Eden  obtained  three  out 
of  the  four  prizes;  Miss  Beldon  taking  first  with  her  well- 
known  Bon  hen.  The  same  exhibitors  maintained  their 
respective  positions  in  Almonds.  The  Mottled  Tumblers 
wer«  excellent,  more  especially  the  first-prize  pen ;  while 
in  Balds  or  Beards,  Mr.  Shaw  vsa  first  and  second  with 
Blue  Beards  and  Silver  Balds.  The  Owl  prizes  were  awarded 
to  &ir  Whites  well  shown.  In  Turbita,  the  first  prize  fell 
to  Blues  in  good  condition,  rather  coarse  and  uneven  in 
crest;  capital  Beds  taking  second.  Mr.  Bhaw  had  it  all 
his  own  way  in  Jacobins  with  his  famed  Beds.  Fantails 
were  good,  the  prize  birds  being  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Barbs  were  nnnsuaJly  meritorious.  Mr.  Eden's  magnificent 
Yellows  were  firsts  while  his  Blacks  received  high  com- 
mendations. Mr.  Shaw  was  second  with  the  latter  colour. 
Dragons  were  an  eicellont  class:  very  fine  Blues  won,  and 
changed  ownership  at  the  price  of  three  guineas.  The 
Trumpeter  class  was  scarcely  so  good  as  might  have  been 
expected,  Mr.  Shaw's  wonderful  Mottles  not  having  been 
sent.  Miss  Beldon  was  first  with  good  Mottles ;  Blocks 
being  second.  In  "  Any  other  breed,"  Block  Spots  were 
first  and  excellent ;  Blat^-head  Nuns  second. 

The  Society's  silver  cup  for  the  largest  number  of  Pigeon 
prizes,  or  rather  points,  a  first  prize  counting  two,  and  a 
second  one  point,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Eden. 
SpiHisn.-FlrK,  J.  Rlddsl],  Billfji.    Htcond,  MIb  E.  Bcmon,  QllMead. 

T.ffrMtrood,  ^iflold'Honw,' Dmbirr-  OUektHi.—Vint^^biveni^aBd. 
Setaai,  J.  SLddilL.    Tbird.  Ulu  E.  BEldon. 

Doiimoa-Fiiit,  E.  Smith,  HlddlMon.  aecond,  Mlij  E.  BeMon,  BIniltT. 
T^d,  R.  M.  BUtk,  Hull.  CommeDdAd,  R*..  J.  F.  Nemun,  Xlrbj-ln-Cleic- 


ii|r).  1Ii(ti1r  Coomieiided,  I.  Wright,  OnDdoi.   Comiaeiid«d,  W,  Bmlls;, 

jiai   iDliak-bnutsd 

MBd.  UiH  E.  B«litoii,  B,„,„,. . 

iDdcd,  H.  CrsHlir.  Brwintlald.     OMnmgBdtd,  J.  I 
ic*M<,— Ftnt,  I.    Wrighi,  Oirodan     -      ■    -   ■ 


I.  HodiWB,  II 


OiHi  (Dackwlnr,  Oi«T,  mi  Blae).— FInt,  H.  AdasH,  Borultr.  Second, 
UiH  R.  Bridoa,  Binglaj.  Third,  U.  Sooirdca.  Qnul  HonoD.  CAicknii.— 
Ptnl,  T.  Dtkd,  Hiii'ui.    SecDid  and  Tbtid.  J.  FiiiU,  EUani  GroTs. 

Oakk  (Aut  other  nrMv).— Fine.  T.  Hulley,  L«d>  (Blut).  Sh»4 
md  Third.  U.  Adima,  Bcnrlcj  (Flla).  Higbly  CominN>dFd.H.  C.  KaOB, 
Uait.  Ciltoi<iu.— Pint,  H.  Adlmi,  Bareili)  (Fila).  SteoDd,  J.  HanuB, 
Sbrir  (PI!*).  Third,  G.  Nablc.  Bitley  (Bluk).  Biihly  CoipiDaDdtd, 
-  "  -Eliffe,  MylholmroTd. 


Pon 


1,  Bridlord  (Golden 
:iLljComi-----  ■'■ 


1.  .UiH 


1   BilTSi]. 


, ,  Bingny.    Ci*c*flM.— Htat  sBd  'Ihird,  S.  Bil|[i», 

BoliwtllOretD.  B«»Dd,  J.  Krtli,  Dslibl.  Hljhlr  Unnoifodcd.S.  Smilli. 
HiuBusOHBIBilnr-iKiMllled).— Kint.S.BliHi.HolrwtllGreen.  Seconit, 
Ml.i  u.  Beldon.  BlnglaT.     Third,  9.  FteldiBr,  Ulddletnn.     UUblr  Com- 

K.  Ddd'oD.'  Third",  «.  FlEld'lne.  Highlj  Comnnided,  B.'  0111.  Blieley, 
HiuB[iiiauB(Ga1den-epuii1ed|.— Flret,].  Neirloii,  Sllsden.  Heaad,UlH 
E.  Btldon,  BinglBJ.  Third,  K.  Mitlor,  MmcheKer.  Blglilj  Conia.eiid«t, 
J.  EUlt,  Leedi  Chiikrai.—F-.nt,  N.  Uirlar.  Brcond,  J.  EIliL  Third, 
J,  Dlion,  BrHdrord.    UIgbl;  Cammeiided,  Mite  E.  BclilDa. 

lIiHBtiioHe  {SllTer4pang1cd).-Flrel  end  Kocond,  Ulee  E.  Btldsn, 
Blngler.  TBIid,  J.  Diiun,  BtidfOrd.  Hlgblj  Comintiidcd,  F.  W.  E«il<, 
Creeeoti  A.  Newton,  Biliden.  Chietrm.—Tinl,  Mrr.  H.  Bherp,  Brad' 
ford.  Srcani,  B.  BMeef.  Holrvtll  Qrcan.  ThUd,  W.  Biger,  BhlpLer- 
HAnii'Boae  (Black,  while,  or  idt  other  nrietrJ.— Firet.  H.  Ademe, 
Be'crliT.  SwDDd,  R.  H.  Nlcbolii,  Newport,  UonmoslhEhlre.  Third, 
S.  BrJin  HoUirall  Green.  (TAtctflK.-Flr.t  end  Stconi.  J.  UlxoD,  Bnd- 
rlb.    Uighlf  Commesded,  S.  Brlggt.    Com- 

:d  [eio«M  BuUina].— Flrat.  W.  1 


Briggf. 


_,. _,    fltoglej  lMel»7).     Third, 

u.  U..UU.  Dcau.DTd  OUUll-     Olirtftu.— Firm  G.  U.  OieeDwind,  Lower 
Beletontlell  (GulUD).    Becood,  W.  DawuD,  Mlrfleld  (CiStedBore).  Third, 

iliKTAiii  (~^aiTie).-Firti,  Hii.  »oble,  SttlnnlllTf,  Satlij  (BluH  Bad). 
Second,  I,  ThDrntan,  Heckmondirlka.    Third,  E.  Brown,  Bbomrld. 

Binrme  (Sebright,  Gold  Br  SIlTcr-laecd).— Flnt,  Ilia  B.  BcIdsD,  BiBgler 
(SlKerJ.  Beconu,  W.  U.  Bawton,  jmi.,  Uill  llonie  (SUntJ.  ThUd, 
J.  Ulxafl,  Brmdlanl  (Gold J. 

BAHTitxi  (Anr  other  TiiletT). —Flret,  S,  SeboBiU,  EeoknoBdwDM 
(White),    gecond,  J.  Oorn-r,  Bradford  (BUsk).    Third,  C.  Walker,  HalUai. 

Docxt  (A:ilc>bni7|.— Firit,  E  Leeeh,  Boetadale.  Sasanil  ud  Third, 
J.  K.  Ko-ler,  AjieiouTT.     Highlj  Connncnded.  T.  E.  Kell,  Wetherbj. 

rccxi(Eti!Deii),— FIrft,  S.  Brlggi,  HalfwiU  artni.  Bacood  and  Third, 
.   „:___    .._>,_« ^   S.  Plokard,  WalKBeld. 


(Cuollna 


•n  (Orar  Call), 
ouloiuai.     Becoi    . 
M.P.,  FyeHaniChlDcae). 


ler.  1 


Hnisaodedi  B.  Flcki 


J.  Haigrtaxu, 


FInt,  Capt~  Uutan,  tluchee^r 
~      Ttird,  X.  Uahonei,  Blnfile; 


-BtBded,  I.  Firth. 
BoS.    Second,  W 

White).    CimmtBded,  Cepi,  HFalim. 

Baaaa*  Foona.— Firet  end  Third,  H.  Lter.  Hebdni  Bildgg.  Hcono, 
.  Parea,  OurtHT.  cnicbiu.-tlrii,  S.  W.  Tinker,  Boddenfl^d.  Ssoond, 
Ualar,  Miideld.  Third,  U.  Lacr.  Blghl;  Clomnianded.  S.  W.  Tinker. 
i}tiit,—Q>ct  {Anr  Bga  or  coloar).— Cop,  W.  Boyea.  BeTtr^g)*  [Bl.ck 
^1.  Beeoad  aodlliird,  1.  Flith,  Elloa  Orora  (Brown  and  Black  Bed). 
Hlchlr  ComDaDdad,  H.  Boowdai,  Gmt  Horton;  H.  Adamt,  Brrerley: 
'     B.  Uyut  Mt^Xj.     Oetrrd.— FInt,  J.  nrth  (Blatk  Bed).     Eeeood, 


Brighou«(EmdenJ.    Third,  II.  Ei_ .    , 

E.  C.  C.  Walhii,  Craw  Neit.    Commendad,'  J.  E.  Norrla,  Braarl^  HalL 
EiTB*  Sruca.—Ulghlj  Cnminended,  H.  Gdwardi,  M.F.,  Pya  Neil  (Black 

Swana);  W.  Irrlne,  UrEBdan  [Bult  Cvehln-ChiDapailatlJ. 
FioLORs.-J'oKffri  or    Cmppen.— Flnl,    P.   Eden,   Balford   (WUIet. 

Second,  W.  Smith,  Beech  HUl  (BlneJ.     Highly  ComnCMlcd,  P.  Edah; 

w.  Bmllh.    Cummtnded.  W.  Smith.    S«i.-Ftm,aBd  Bacoad.  F.  Xden, 

fbUip'i  Koad,''shcffirid!"c'nrri>ri'?^FlrH  moa' Beaotli^f.  EdeD,  SllAnd 
{DcnJ.  Cammraded,  Mlia  E.  Beldon,  Bloglei!  G.  J.BamDala.M«Bch«lar. 
ifm.— Firm  lliii  E.  Beldon,  BIpglaT  (I>ud).    Becond,  F.  Kdei,  SalFord 

7>inalrr>.— PItal,  P.  Edao.  Second.  Mitik.  Beldon. 'commtBdad,  P.  Edta. 

BiUi  or  Bcardi.-FlrMl  and'  Bee<md,  8.  Shaw,  Slalnland'  {BlM'saarda  and 
Silrer  Birbi).  Oicli:— First,  MIh  E.  Beldan  (Whltg).  BaoaBd,  H.  Tardier, 
Blnninghim  LWhito).  Commended,  I.  Firth,  I>ew>bBiT.  TmrUu.—IbA, 
H,  TurcUay  iBIua).  Geeocd,  S.  Shlw  (Btd).  Connianded,  H.  Shaw. 
Jacaeini.-Fjrit  and  Saocnd,  9.  Shaw  (Bed).  Ai>M<b.--ni>t.  T.  C 
T-jlor,  Mlddltabornugb.  Second,  lIlieE.  Beldon.  firij.-FlrV,  P-Kdeo 
lYellowJ.  Second,  B.  Shaw  (Black).  Highly  CDCoawaded,  P.  Edah.  Cob- 
mended,  S.  Phaw.  Ilragmt.—Fba.  Mlta  E.  Beldon  IBIm).  Sraond,  J. 
Nelion,  Ovenden.  Ulgblr  Comnasded,  A.  Whlialur,  Omiam.  nvmpt- 
Kre.— FInt,  Mlii  E.  Baldon  (Black  Mottled).  Second,  S.  «ww  (BUek). 
Uafpiu.—rim.  J.  Wade,  Ltedi  (Tallaw],  Bwaod,  8.  Shaw  iBIack). 
Arif  othir  iriid.-rint,  6.  Shiw  (Black  Spot).  Second,  MLta  E.  Beldon 
(HuniJ.    Highly  Commended,  B.  Shaw. 

JuDOBS,— Poultry.— Mr.  Baiter,  EIbImI,  Sk^pton ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Smith,  Skelton  Orange,  York;  and  Mr.  P.  £den, 
Manchester.  Pigeons. — Mr.  Hanison  Weir,  London  j  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  Southowram. 


^HiTWOBTH  Ajm  BOCBII4I.B  AasictTL'rnxAi,  SOCUTT. — 


-  --ihibit^  two  i^Ms  bee-hiTM,  wliich 


«.! 


JOUSSAL  OF  HOBTICULTUKB  ASD  COTTAOE  aABOSNXB. 


•Airdad  an  eioellent  <mportiuut7  to  the  obearvai  of  witneM- 
ag  the  oparationB  of  the  boBj  oooupanta  inude.  their  atten- 
^n  to  theqnesn,  and  the  moTementB  of  that  royal  peraonage 
«ila  Ae  depoBited  her  egge,  with  a  full  ioaig^ht  into  the 
OOnwatio  life  of  these  little  inseotB,  vhoee  indutry  ia  onl; 
cytalled  by  the  ingenoity  diaplajed  in  the  internal  con- 
stniotioaofthair  honey-laden  home.— (OKAdob  Obiener.) 


BtaTAiu,  Dookvlar'— nnt<  W.  Lukkomhi,  AlItMna,  Dcrbj.    Baooad, 
nid,  J.  DIxoa. 


"WAKEFIELD  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Tas  BOcond  annual  Exhibition  of  ths  Wakefield  Poultry  So- 

^ly  took  placo  at  Wnkofleld  on  Wednesday  lart,  the  2nd  inrt. 

The  number  of  pouttiy  tu  not  Urge,  but  many  excelleot  hirda 

Oamt  irsre  diTided  into  cUuea  of  adults  and  ehickena  re- 
^activcly,  Ibr  Black-breaBled  and  other  Beds  and  Duckwinga; 
while  ft  claaa  was  allotted  for  Game  and  other  variety  of  any 
age.  In  old  Birds  good  BUck  Beds  won.  In  Dackwingi  the 
nnrt-prizB  pen  would  have  appeared  to  more  advanleao  bad  the 
legi  of  the  birda  matched  in  colour.  Blacks  aecurodaio  remain- 
ing: prizes.  The  chickens  wore,  aa  a  lot,  inferior  to  tho  old 
biida.  Sponiih  were  good ;  Miss  Beldon,  howcTor,  having  an 
em  viclOTy  in  aduiH.  lu  adult  Cochins  Bufia  irere  first  and 
wbitea  second.  In  cUickons  Pnrtiidge  look  first  position  and 
BaSe  second.  Dorkiajs  formed  a  nice  lot ;  somo  of  the  prize 
bin^  were  of  groat  oxoellence.  ffoHiWrgAa  were  good.  Mias 
Beldan  and  Mr.  Diion  earned  off  most  of  the  prizes.  The  first- 
prize  pen  of  SilTer-peacillcd  chickeiw  contained  a  splendid  pair 
of  pullets.  Polands  were  good:  'Wliite- Crested  Blacks  &at. 
In  Any  other  Breed  Mr.  Dawson^s  Sultnna  won  in  adults;  and 
in  ehickens  Black  Hamburghs  obtjincd  first  prize.  Bantanxi 
were  of  average  merit.  Mr.  Harrison  eihibiled  fine  Whites 
lather  deficient  ia  feather.  The  eilver  medal  for  the  best  pen 
of  Bantams  was  awarded  to  Black  Red  Game  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Some  well-known  capital  Blacks,  though  entered, 
absent.     Silver-laced  were  fairly  represented, 

Theshow  of  Pijeoiu  waaoicellent;  chiefiy,  however,  n....i.i.- 
oMo  for  the  revereal  of  many  of  the  Halifiii  docisions  of  tho 
previous  week,  and  for  tho  introduction  of  a  now  foature  in  tho 
exhibition  of  Barbs,  In  this  class  the  first  prize  wus  awarded 
to  a  ^n  of  Blacks  with  the  wattle  round  the  eye  of  the  moat 
exquisite  niagnnla,  A  visitor,  more  curious  than  wo  imagine 
would  havo  been  agreeabio  to  their  owner— a  chemist,  we 
believe — instanlor  auecoeded  in  removing  the  whole  of  this 
beaatifiil  colour  from  on  eye  of  one  bird,  coatraating  the  eyo  in 
ita  aatnial  state  with  the  supposed  improvement.  In  Fantoils 
crested  birds  took  first,  while  in  Turbita  an  indifferent  pair  of 
plain-headed  YuUows  gained  that  honour. 
Tho  toUowmg  is  the  List  of  prizes : — 
GiHi  (BlMk-brcMtcd  and  olhtr  neao.-Finl,  F.  Sale 
Jiir.  a~.oad,  MlH  B.  BslJon,  Btadtotil,  Chicksj.. 
-'    •  "   ■  —  =— j.--j_   Highlj ComiBenil 


J.  Fell.    Mijal/ Commendwl',  J.  Hodgwi 


Uuwi  C.  Crotlud. 

Butttta,  Whlta.— Fl«t,  — 
HlfhlT  Cammoulad,  T.  Tick  m 

BiaTiMi,  BIuk.-FlnL  J.  THion.    StMnd,  S.  BehoaBld. 

Biaimi,  Oolden  or  Sllv«r-LHHl,~-niil,  J.  Dixon.  B«Hd,  XIa  E. 
Baldoo.     Hlcblr  Cammcndad,  O.  lUlpu,  Jan.,  WsrirtiM,  UT«pa«l ;  B. 

BixTiif  Cacu,  QuiB.— Flnl  lad  SMOnd,  llMtn  C.  OnaliDd. 

Ddcu.— Fil»,  J.  Hint. 

Piamn—CarrUri  —Wint,  H.  Tirdlir-  BNOnd,  J.  FMh,  WabitnHUI, 
HnUrii.  i>iw(>ri,— Flrn,  S.  R«b*u.  MeoBd,  E,  rardlar,  BlnijBibim. 
01(111/  Commended.  Mlii  B.  Bridoa.  nuMtrt,  Almond.  — Fine,  H. 
YuilleT.  S«»nd,  Klu  B.  Bildon.  mmUir;  An/  olhar  vuisLy.— Flnt, 
W.  CiTltoD.  BaeoDd,  UIh  E.  Betdon.  BmrU-Flnt,  T.  D.  Walkar, 
Uiacau  •;«,  Scomd,  B.  Ttrdlo/.  JaeoUnt.—riiit,  F.  Kej-,  Banrler. 
ThuiMftri.— FInt,  B.  Uobwa.  Swond,  Wh  E.  Bildon.  H^hlTCom- 
nuded,  K.  Km.  Oivli.—nnt,  H,  Tardier,  B«and,  Hiu  B.  BoldiHi. 
TuriUi—Vtin,  K.  B.  Jobllni,  Flmln-hMdtd.  Seeond,  Uki  K.  B*ldoB. 
Fanlailt -nut,  H,  YudHy.  Second.  J.  W.  Eige.  Crutad.  Vani.— 
Flrit.  Uiie  E,  Baldon.  ScconJ.  J.  W,  Edn.  Any  rarittt  not  mamantt. 
— Firii.  H,  Xudler-  3«eood,  1.  W.  Edge.  Hlstalr  Cama«Dd«l,T.  D. 
Welkeri  Uljs  E.  Beldon. 

The  Judges  were — for  FouUty,  Ur.  Ifathaa  Marlor,  Denton, 
Manchester;  and  Mr,  Jackson,  York.  For  Pigtotu,  Ur.  G. 
Bobson,  Hutl. 


BecDDd,  T.  Vlckarm 


I,  T.  Vitk 


DrIthllDi 


Hfli^iqond' 


niarv.— Fltit, 


>,  Hmllc]-,  GomirHl. 

.    Seeond,  T,  Barck.  SbeScld.    Hlfbl/ 

_-_ ,  ,.  „..„„,  D.^iutu.    CaicKMa.— Flrnt,  3,  Ro"  --     " 

T.Orwmwcod.  HigUlT  Comiaeaded,  J.  Slddil,  UuUIai;  8. 
ImiT;  W.  Neireoni*.  Blnglet. 

eoceiiiJ3BWA.-Fin>t,  B,  *  0.  NbwIob,  OarfuKli,  Lndi 
DaWHO,  Haplsn.  Ulrfiild,  Htgbly  Comnendrd.  E.  Smim 
K.  While,  ^fflgld.  CBI0II1.KS, -Firel,  E.  Saillb.  Second 
HUhiy  Con         "       -   

It  Coamrnded.  Hiu  E.'HfljInn.     rtr,rHF.jiA. — Ft._^  .,  „, 

.    Higblf 


tati.    UlcblT  Ca4Bii» 


coad,  J.  Dlioo. 


II  (Ooldt 


mngled).- 


V.  Mswi 


,  mIu  E.  Beldon. 


•It.    Hiiklf  c. 

HiMB»gBS(dUter-iun(led],~Flnt,  Hiu  E.Beldoa.  Seeoad,  J.  Dlion 
Blaklr  CoDoianded.  H.  Carter.  CBicxiHi.^Flnt,  J,  Dixon,  Snond,  N 
Nicholas,  Uinckeeler.    HlgUj  Commanded,  MIu  E.  Beldon, 

HiMDVioBB  lQo1den-p<ncil)ed),-niiLS.ainltb..';or:bDTram.  Second 
MIu  E.  Beldon.  Ul|thl;  Commanded,  J.  Dlion,  Cuiciikh.— Flnt,  J 
DiaoD.    Seoood,  Ml»  B,  Beldun,    Hif  bl/  Comrainded,  S.  SmUb. 

HiuCBOHi  lSllTer-pencUled]._FiraI,  Uisg  E,  Beldon.  Second.  J 
Dilon.  Hlfhl/  Cummended,  T.  VIckermaD.  CBicsEse.-Fint,  D.  lllJng 
worth.    Second,  U.  Plcklea,  Jun,    Ulehlir  Commended.  J,  Diion, 

Potanoa  JAbt  'arlMy),— Flnl,  Mia  K,  Beldon.  Whlle-cnwled  BItck 
SmmmI,  J.  Dixon.  Siltn.  Klgbl;  Commended.  U.  Cuur ;  W.  Neweomr 
CaicxuB,— First  and  Second,  J.  Dlicn. 

AVT  BuED  ROT  Buraai  fxiied.— Flret.  W.  Dmrnn.  Second.  J.  DUon 
ai^  CoBUMBded,  H.  A  a,  Newton.  CBicu)u,-FtnC  MlH  E.  Beldon 
■Mod,  B.  Tkomuop,  Endil. 
-BUTun,  Black-braailtd  and  elbei  : 


A  nn^T 


COTTISGHAM  POULTBY  SHOW. 

TtTE  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry  in  connection  with  the 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society's  Show,  wae  held  at  Cot- 
tingham  on  Wednesday,  September  2nd,  in  a  field  kindly 
[ent  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Gee.  Bain  fell  rather  cc^onaly 
during  the  previous  night,  and  throughout  the  morning 
heavy  threatening  clouds  often  obscured  the  sky ;  but  thanks 
to  the  high  winds  which  prevailed  during  the  day,  they 
were  driven  onwards  to  some  leaa-favouied  locality,  and  the 
pleasnrc-seekera  in  connection  with  this  Show  hod  fiiir 
weather  with  occasional  outbreaks  of  sunshine,  which 
enabled  them  to  eigoy  the  goodly  sight.  Bands  of  muaic 
gave  forth  their  melody,  and  a,  large  concourse  of  visitors 
enlivened  the  scene. 

Some  very  excellent  birds  were  shown  in  the  Various 
classes,  and  in  some  there  was  strong  competition,  about 
S50  pens  being  entered ;  tho  fancien  of  the  district  being 
well  represented  in  both  poultry  and  Pigeons.  Snigoined  is 
a  list  of  the  awards ; — 

a.Paih1ar,^iill.,Sec<>Dd,i:.H.  Htsrl^  Holt.    HitUr 


Clitt 


I.  Holme 


Horlb  Cat*.    Ulghlf 


Beld.     Chitknt.- 


I,  Mn. 


ip  BulOD-    Hlthlr  Cooiinl 


lined] .-FIrtt,  J.  Bodgktnu 


It.  J.  Stepbenwa, 
I.  R.  Loft, 
Golden-epangled] . 


aeeond,  U.  Adame.     Okie 

(Whole  cUh  Ulgbly  CommmdadJ 


1,  3.  Camptlng,  CottlUf- 
I,  Driffield.    BecoDd, 


BiRTAiie  [Anr  other  (irlelT).— FInl  and  Bncond,  B. 
cediDdBlackj.  Chicluiii.-^Hi*i,Q.ftiiiiaj(,Wh\\t,).  I 


ond,  J.  R.  Jniop,  BnlL 
'int,  a.  Holme.    Seeoad, 


IfldlingtoB.      CTfcJmi.— Flnt.  G,  Loit 
lomniendsd.  O,  Bromlef. 
Oma  Goci  (Anj  age  gr  eoloor],— FInt 

'ouiHBi  F'aiFU.-Flnt,  E.  If  erkln.  Drill 
TnciTS— FInt.  R,  M.  Stark.  Second, 
QBitiB,— Finl,  O,  A.  Tongg.     Beoond, 


H.  Adama    Tbird, 


.     ,  Voakeo,  DrlOald.     Hi«blr 

imfAr'lcAuy}.— Fins  B.V.  Stark.    Sn«nd,  0.  a.  Toanf , 


JOUENAL  OF  HOETICULTUEB  AHD  COTTAGE  OABDENEE. 


SVCKI  IRotMD).— nrtt,  T.  C.  Troller.     Becand,  H.  U.  Btirk.    Hliklr 


Ddc»  [Adt  oUifr  Tirirlj).— Flrit,  J.  B.  Ituop  (Cut-lDdlu).  B«gDd, 
B.  M.  Stuk  lEiit-lDdliD).    Hlj<l>l)f  Commnitcd.  B.  Oowdot,  Brldl^gloD. 

Pwioii*.— C/oHHT*.— Firtt,  W.  WitjoD,  BticrlcT'  Bteond,  W.  WlUj-, 
JnB.,  ColllDlliui.  Carrirrt—rinl,  W.  Wiuon.  Btcontl,  T.  f^lriSftoD, 
Voodin«ii«ex-  JVum^ff*".— FItBt,  7.  They,  Bivirley.  BeeoBfl,  H.  Yiidley, 
BlrmlsthuD.  /smliiu.— Flnt,  J.  H.  liuof.  Second,  T.  EUrlBgUin. 
BIlblTComimenilrd.T.  Ellltnglon.  ^nnfaili.-Fint.T.EllrlDRlDD.  Btcond. 
W.WKWB.  HtKlilTCaBHii«>clcd,J.E.Jt»op.  TUmtliri.-mnt,r.lhtj. 
SMond,  J.  B.  JoKp.  Hlftilf  Commended,  O.  J^natt,  Hull.  Barbi.— 
Knt,  T.  Ellrinitoii,  Sewod.  W.  WIBj.  Jan.  il'imj.-FInt.  F.  Ther. 
° '    ■  ".jMKip.  .,i».«*«rtflri(?V-—Firel.H.Tiildl»J'lOwl»).  Second, 


J.  K.  JtiKjf  (Tnrbili). 


Uigblj  Comoieadcd.  T.  Stithen, 


PRIZES  AT  THE  LAST  SHEFFIELD  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

"Eihjhitob"  inquiredlast  week  if  the  prizes  at  tliiaShow 
■were  already  paid,  and  in  reply  I  can  intbriii  him  they  are 
not,  nor  do  I  think  them  likely  to  be.  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary four  times  on  tie  Bubject  before  I  could  get  an  p.nswer, 
which  all  your  readers  will  agree  is  very  bad  policy  on  the 
part  of  a  manager  of  affairs.  Bein^  rather  put  out  at  re- 
ceiving no  answer  after  posting  the  third  letter,  I  thought  I 
would  eee  what  d.  fourth  would  do  in  rather  strong  terms. 
This  immediately  brought  a  supplicating  letter  as  follows : — 

"I  deeply  regret  that  your  previoas  letters  have  been  un- 
tumrered,  but  I  have  been  ftvim  home  about  a  monti 
engaged  on  bunness.  and  the  party  who  should  have  at- 
tended to  the  correspondence  must  have  neglected  it;  and 
I  am  still  furtlier  sorry  to  say,  that  owing  to  many  diffi- 
cnltjes  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Show  by  several  members 
of  last  year's  Exhibition  Committee,  It  resulted  in  a  total 
fiulnre.  This,  added  to  the  &ct  of  my  other  speculations 
(before  and  since  the  Show),  being  singularly  unfoi'tunate, 
I  am  compelled  to  resort  by  pressura  of  my  creditors  to  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  to  relieve  me  lxom''m;  difRculties ;  and 
although  I  may  be  released  from  roy  debts,  you  may  depend 
I  sh&ll  feel  it  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  (should  1  at  some 
ftiture  time  attain  a  position  to  discharge  your  claim),  to 

What  is  the  proper  epithet  to  apply  to  a  man  who  takes 
everything  upon  his  own  responsibility,  the  financial  depart- 
ment included,  holds  the  Show,  gives  it  out  b&  a  complete 
failure,  pockets  the  entrance  fees,  &c,  without  paying  a  single 
Jbrthing  as  prize-meney,  and  takes  himself  out  for  a  mooUi 
or  more  on  business,  as  he  calls  it  P 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  money 
eventnaUy  being  paid  p 

I  hope  this  subject  will  not  cease  without  a  little  dis- 
cnaraon  and  investigation. — Alius  Exbibitob. 

[If  there  was  any  Committeo  for  mana^^ng  the  Sheffield 
Poultry  Show  all  its  members  are  bonnd  in  honour,  and 
may  be  in  law,  to  pay  the  prizes  awarded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  you  say,  the  Secretary,  now  a  bankrupt,  "  under- 
took everything,"  and  the  eihibitorB  accepted  his  sole  re- 
sponiibiBty,  we  agr^e  with  yon  that  the  prizes  are  "  not 
likely  to  be  paid ; "  but  those  entitled  to  them  might  prove 
BB  creditors  against  the  bankrupt's  estate. — Eus.  J.  of  H.] 

BKK-ZEEPIS^G  IN  DEVON.— Xo.  XXI. 

I  'tx  been  to  the  seaside — 

"Oyes;  Iknow,"mentiilly  interpotatostherender.  "Bath- 
ing machines,  Bath  chairs,  perambulators,  importunate 
dtnikey-boys,  circulating  library,  lota  of  children  at  the 
diggings,  uscd-u^  d^mdies,  itltm-fashionable  young  ladies  in 
buloon  skirta,  pilfering  landlady,  bad  cooking,  and  worse 
attendanoe." 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  Sir  or  Madam.  I  've  been  to  a 
ittle  hamlet  in  the  wilds  of  North  Devon,  nine  liiiles  froui  a 
"-rtet  town,  four  miles  ftom  the  butcher's,  a  couple  oflniles 
,  om  a  letter-bo  J,  and  the  same  distance  from  church,  por- 
ecUy  free  from  tie  abominations  you  hove  recited,  where 
»e  could  do  aa  we  likod,  and  enjoy  to  the  iittctmost  a  fine 
•pen  sea  (Lundy  T,innd  in  the  diatanoe,  but  beyond  that  the 


America),  and  on  excellent  beach.  Oh!  Uie  delights  of  that 
happy  time,  when  we  lodged  in  the  quaintest  of  fkrm-hoiiM^ 
with  doorways  and  cross-beams  in  the  ceiHngi  tbat  bardj 
cleared  one's  head;  bedroom  doors  made  in  tho  primitJTe 
fashion  of  three  rough  planlcs  nailed  to  cross  pieces  at  tht 
top  and  bottom,  and  secured  by  a  wooden  latch,  over  which 
I  stuck  my  penknife  to  guard  against  accidental  intrudoD, 
What  shouts  of  laughter  arose  the  first  morning,  when  the 
children  found  themselves  imprisoned  by  the  misbehaviour 
of  the  only  iron  latdi  that  onr  dormitories  boasted,  and 
were  ultimately  released  by  a,  vigorous  application  ot  the 
shoulder  to  the  outside.  What  fun  it  was  when,  neglected 
by  the  butcher,  and  with  no  poultry  immediately  available, 
we  were  reduced  to  dine  upon  e^gs  and  bacon  fried  to  a 
turn  by  tliat  eiceilent  fhrmer's  wife  whose  cookery  was 
always  perfection,  and  brought  in  hot  and  crisp  by  her 
buiom  daughter,  at  once  the  most  obliging  and  efficient  o£ 
attendants.  What  jolly  rides  we  had  in  the  spring  cut 
driven  by  thtf  good-natured  farmer  himself,  and  drawn  by 
his  stalwart  horse  siiteen  hands  high  and  riaing  five  yean 
old,  that  would  walk  more  than  fonr  miles  an  hcvj,  and 
trot  somethicg  like  fourteen  without  a  touch  of  the  whip, 
which  in  fact  hjs  driver  never  carried.  Not  o  little  proud  was 
he  of  this  reoJly  fine  animal,  which  had  been  bred  by  himself  i 
nor  waa  he  ever  tired  of  expatiating  on  his  courage,  fine 
temper,  and  manifold  good  qualities.  Did  we  not  ride  in 
this  way  over  Woollacombc  Sands,  three  miles  long,  and 
lifiten  with  moistening  eyes  and  bated  breath  whi^t  onr 
conductor  related  how,  two  winters  ago,  nine  stout  shhis 
failed  to  weather  the  Morte  (anijUc,',  dootb)  Bock  at  tho 
entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  all  came  aslio^e  here 
nnd  went  to  pieces  in  one  fatal  night,  when  eight  out  of 
Uieir  nine  crews  were  drowned,  with  the  exception  of  two  men 
who  alone  survived  to  tell  the  tale  ?  With  what  intcrtst  did 
we  look  at  that  gorse  covert  where,  in  almost  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion,  the  master  and  sole  survivor  of  his  slup's  crew 
dragged  himself  one  dark  niglit,  and  with  nails  torn  off  and 
fingers  lacerated  by  clinging  for  dear  life  to  Qiose  ragged 
rocks  against  which  he  had  been  hurled  by  the  pitikas 
breakers,  laid  himself  down  in  utter  ignorance  of  hu  posi- 
tion until  tho  grey  light  of  dawn  enabled  him  to  cikwl  to  a 
habitation  some  two  or  three  miles  inland.  How  aniptiaed 
were  we  when  on  arriving  at  the  little  village  of  Hrathoe  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves  in  the  midat  of  donkeys  and  civill- 
■ation  in  the  shape  of  visitoce  from  n&acombe.  Need  I  say 
that  the  chQdren  were  rather  impatient  of  the  time  we  de- 
voted to  the  einmination  of  the  ancient  church  recently 
restored  bj  the  munificence  of  the  incumbent,  and  contain- 
ing the  remains  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Traoey, 
one  of  the  raurdererB  of  Thomas  1  Becket,  by  whom  it  was 
founded  seven  hundred  years  ago,  or  describe  with  what 
delight  they  scrambled  on  donkeyback,  and  set  off  down  the 
hUl  to  e^joy  a  gallop  on  the  sands,  and  pick  up  shells  at 
Barrycane  ?  Then  came  a  plunge  into  the  sea  and  a  battle 
with  the  breakers,  resulting  in  a  glorious  awim  outside, 
altematelyliltedon  the  top  of  a  watery  hill  and  then  sinking 
into  a  dork  green  valley  extending  on  either  hand  as  &r  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  as  we  rose  n^  fell  with  iha  long  swell 
of  the  Atlantic. 

"Now,  Mr.  Bee-keeper,  this  is  all  very  wdl;  but  don't 
you  know  that  Kingsloy  has  described  Nortli  Devon  scenes 
and  characters  fiir  better  than  you  can  ever  hope  to  do  P  and 
that  when  you  last  went  to  the  seaside  yon  dwelt  in  stylish 
lodgings  at  a  fiishionable  wat«ring-place,  where  you  visited 
and  were  visited  by  your  bee-keeping  friend  who  iBBiimcs 
the  convivial  initials,  and  that  yon  declared  you  were  very 
comfortable,  and  enjoyed  it  immenselj'  ?  and  don't  you  know 
what  somebody  says  in  that  nasty  Latin  which  Inover  could 
understand,  something  about  a  knee  and  a  niilor',  which  I 
thonght  was  very  interesting  to  ladies,  but  which  I  am  told 
means  only  that  a  cobbler  should  stick  to  hia  last  F  and  so,  of 
course,  a  bee-keeper  should  stick  to  his  bees,  (br  jon  know 

a  parson  should " 

Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Madam,  I  do  know,  and  fully  admit 
the  justice  of  all  that  yon  would  urge,  but  I  am  coming  to 
the  bees  presently ;  and  in  the  meantime  yon  may  allow  me 
to  tell  in  my  own  way  how  much  we  enjoyed  onisetves,  for  I 
have  a  couple  of  keen  Sditois  over  my  head  with  two  pairs 
of  shatp  soiSBors  in  their  hands,  by  one  of  tlie  other  of  which 
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tha  tluMid  of  my  disooaraa  nill  ba  cut  olutrt  the  moment  tlnuoae  rapping  to  admit  of  my  removing  tlie  cloth  and 

tixgr  think  it  degenerating  into  twaddle.    Tou  will  not,  I  raiaing  ona  aida  of  the  empty  hire — and  when,  uncovaiiiig. 

■m  aura,  olgeat  to  my  telling  how  the  daughter  of  the  m;  own  ikce  to  enconiago  them,  I  invited  the  spectators  to 

ndtar  waa  nanied  daring  the  lirst  week  of  our  Bojoum,  and  witneas  the  ascent  of  the  remaining  bees,  thoir  aatoniah- 

thnt  two  of  the  yoong  ladies  of  our  party,  whoae  curiosity  ment  was  osboundad ;  asd  I  believa  one  spoke  the  senti- 

tod  tham  to  witness  the  ceremony,  retonied  hot  and  tired  monta  of  the  majority  when  he  expressed  Ma  conviction  that 

fron  their  walk,  which  turned  out  longer  than  they  anti-  t  had  "a-charm'd  'em." 

dpated,  but  declared  that  the  bride  was  baaubifnl,  the  brides-  The  anger  of  the  out-lying  bees  iu  the  &ant  garden  at 

maida  charming,  mid  the  bridegroom  a  gentleman.   On  going  being  so  unceremoniously  dialodgad  was,  however,   by  no 

to  church  the  fbUowing  Sunday,  the  aforesaid  young  ladies  meana  appeased.     Steady  cart-horses  shook  their  heads  as 

acted  03  pioneers,  being  supposed  perfectly  acqaainted  with  they  approached  the  houso,  snortedwildly,  and  taming  short 

the  road;  but  as  thay  outwalked  their  elders,  wa  had  to  round  set  off  ou  a  return  trip  at  vastly  accelerated  apeed, 

inqoire  the  way,  which  rMoltedtn  our  reaching  the  church  despite  ljie  loud  and  oft-repeated  "Wboa's"  of  their  dia- 

beroie  them ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  choii  had  done  prac-  tractad  drivers.     Whilst  reatoring  the  bees  to  their  original 

tiaing;  and  "  Hone,  Sweet  Home."  had  been  played  as  a  position,  bat  in  an  unfumiahed  dwelling,  I  saw  a  franlio 

volnntaiy  on  tha  appearance    of  the  clergyman,   and  the  ahoemftker  chaise  wildly  down  the  hill  fighting  desperately 

aervice  was  pretty  welt  advanced,  that  they  made  their  ap-  with   hat  in  h^d  in  the  vain  endeavour  to   distancB  or 

pearance,  having  loat  much  time  in  seeking  na  on  the  road  keep  at  bay  a  score  of  winged  assailants  which  plied  their 

they  had  taken,  which  had  olao  the  disadvantage  of  pro-  weapons  without   mercy.      When  cutting  out   tha  combs 

longing  their  walk  to  four  miles  instead  of  two.  aft^wards,  Mrs.  S.  came  in  with  the  information  that  a  sack 

£id  so  tha  first  weak  paased.     Tas  JointNAL  or  Horti-  of  flour  had  been  left  at  tha  door.    "What  d'ye  main?"  sud 

CotTUBK,  of  coorae^  duly  arrived  (could  I  have  existed  with-  her  husband.    "  I  don't  want  no  rack  o'  vlour."    The  e^ila- 

out  it  ?  ),  but  I  waa  in  no  humour  for  writing  on  bee  matters,  nation  was  that  the  miller  was  passing  on  horseback  with  a 

Even  the  expreaaion  of  Mr.  Lowe's  "  surprise  "  (will  he  ever  sack  of  flour,  when  his  horse  took  fright  and  incontinently 

lorgiva  mytieating  his  admonitions  so  inaverantly  P)  at  my  deposited  his  load  on  the  spot. 

"luuentable  plaint,"   only  moved  me  to  laughter,  and  I  Altogether  the  driving  of  farmer  S.'a  bees  waa  nothing 

folly  enjoyed  the  joke  of  seeing  his  grave  rebuke  side  by  less  tluin  a  nine  days*  wonder,  and  it  was  declared  on  >ul 

ude  by  the  article  which  pronounced  my  apiary  to  be  "  con-    hands  that  tha  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  C would 

v^ascant,"  and  contained  within  itaalf,  as  I  thought,  sufG-  limg  remember  the  visit  and  the  exploits  oif— A  Detonshibb 

dent  evidence    that  my   '-undaunted  spirit"    bad  by  no  Bee-exxfes. 

meana  deaerted  me.  

Dnring  the  soeoud  week  the  ruling  spirit  awoke  within  __.._.„—    iii<ij,a 

me,  and  I  made  the  acquaintance  ^Mra.  8.,  wife  of  fimner  UWllinu   DCaa. 

3.,  who  posaessed  three  old  atocka,  from  which  hod  iaaued  I  am  a  beginner  in  boe-keeping.    I  have  five  hives,  fbnr 

five  swarms,  makins  eight  in  all,  which  stood  in  a  small  of  them  swarms  that  I  mean  to  keep,  one  an  old  hive,  dome- 

garden  in  fojntoftte  house.    At  her  request  I  "  hefted  "  shaped,  that  I  mean  to  rob.    Will  you  tell  me  tha  beat  way 

them  one  by  ono,  and  was  aatoniahed  at  their  weight.    With  of  adding  the  beea  of  this  hive  to  one  of  my  others  ? 

the  exception  of  a  very  late  awarm  (and  even  *:lii»  waa  nearly  In  looking  over  your  back  Numbers  I  see  one  of  jonr 

SOlba.),  not  one  weighed  so  little  as  40  lbs.,  and  some  were  correspondents  recommends  us  by  a  smart  blow  to  shake 

OUtainly  above  501b«.     After  a  little  conversation  I  obtained  them   out  into  the  other  hive.     Not  knowing  the   eiaob 

pen^suon  to  drive  a  swaria— a  second  swarm  of  thia  year —  amount  of  smartnesa  required,  I  am  afraid  of  sendinj;  out 

wIuoh.nevartliele88,  weighed  above  SOlbs.,  and  was  BO  full  of  combs  and  honey  with  one.     Is  it  a  safe  operation?  oris  the 

beea  that  large  masaea  were  clustered  outside.    Having  to  tedious  work  of  driving  better  ?  and  which  ia  the  beat  time 

write  tQ  Exeter  for  bee-s^jparatus,  tha  following  Saturday  for  it  P— Wraaina. 

morning  waa  fixed  for  the  operation,  and  in  the  meantime  I  [The  beat  mode  of  imiting  beea  in  oommon  hives  ia  by 

raised  me  hive  from  Its  flooi'board  (oertainly  a  mianomer  driving  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  as  directed  in  "Bae- 

tot  a  Blab  of  slaie)  on  three  atones,  in  the  hope  that  the  keeping  for  tha  Many  "  (page  69,  new  edition).     You  nuut 

current  of  air  thus  produced  would  compel  the  out-lying  have  mistaken  onr  correspondent's  meaning,  who  doubtlsaa 

bees  to  seek  shelter  within.  referred  to  beea  cluatered  in  an  unfurniahed  hive.     A  blow 

On  presenting  myaelf  at  the  appointed  time  I  waa  intro-  smart  enough  to  dislodge  the  bees  of  an  old  stock  with  well- 

dnced  to  the  worthy  bee-maater,   who  teatified  no  snudl  filled  combs  muat,  as  yon  surmise,  send  combs  and  honey 

intorest  in  m^  prooeedings ;  but  I  was  also  rather  discon-  with  them.] 

carted  at  finilmg  oearlj  the  whole  adult  population  of  the  

villag«  aaaambled  to  witness  on  exploit  cJ  which  they  had  v-rwvTMU'-KTi^r   nw  -RBTTS    ANH  imrTT, 

aavS  before  haaid.  and  a«  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  EXPEEIMEHTIMG   OJS   BJSJlB   AJND   iflJVlM 

they  were  evidently  incrednloas.    Having  indncted  myself  BEOOD. 

into  a  bee-dreaa.  and  placed  a  couple  of  apsre  ones  at  the  j  think  there  is  not  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  that 

aervioe  of  Uie  timid  among  the  apecUtors,  but  of  which  ^^g      j,^^^  „],„  j^  not  yg^  m„eh  indebted  to  "  A  Dktoit- 

none  would  avail  themselves,  I  proceeded  to  busineaa  by  hhirb  Bei-kxbpib"  for  the  information  he  ia  bo  ready  to 

exerting   my   ntraost  strength   in  steadily   inverting  the  _iyg_    Hadit  not  have  been  for  his  letters  many  bee-keepers 

ponderous    hive  on    a  pail :   but  in   doing  thia  I  became  „o„]d  jia^e  lost  their  bees.      The  dwindling  away  of  his 

aware  that  the  precaution  I  had  taken  of  previously  raismg  apiary  h^g  nothing  whatever  bo  do  with  ita  being  an  erperj- 

it  had  been  of  little  avail,  since  the  back  and  sides  were  mental  one,  but  has  arisen  from  his  introducing  tha  disease 

■till  covered  with  clustering  bees.     Placing  an  empty  hive  ^  ;j_     j  think  if  his  brother  apiarians  had  lent  thefr  asaist- 

over  the  fall  one,  it  became  necessaiy  to  diBlod^  the  out-  ^n^  ju  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  cause,  it  would  have 

■idera  bofore  securing  the  two  hives  together  with  a  cloth,  -^^^j^  ^^^^  jj^g  brother  fanciers  than  to  dilate  on  hja  mia- 

Thia  was  quickly  done  by  sweeping  them  off  with  a  feather;  fortunes.     His  coming  so  freely  fMward  and  stating  hia 

but  what  an  outcry  arose  among  the  spectatora  1  shoots  aiwi  loss  win  be  the  saving  of  many  a  hive  of  bees  to  other 

■creams  were  overborne  by  roars  of  laughter,  and  the  fiin  apianana,  for  had  it  not  been  for  his  letters  I  should  have 

beoame  fiurt  and  furioua  as  one  by  ine  rushed  frautieally  i^^t  the  hive  as  stated  in  your  paper  of  the  25th  alt.,  and 

iato  the  house,  followed  1^  the  shouts  and  laoghter  of  their  ^^^  ^^  introduced  the  diaeaae  into  my  apiary.— A.  W. 
«ompai^na.      Foremost  and  loudest  in  the  eiyoyment  of 

the  joke  waa  Mr,  S.'a  &ther,  who  valorwusly  kapt  the  field 

after  hia  descendant  had  beaten  an  ignominious  retreat.  Twnv    MntMia 

Sa  tofaunph  waa,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  I  was  Boon  WAA   UUino. 

—    *                ))f  Ute  upearance  of  his  son  At  the  feont  door.  Last  September  one  of  my  strangest  atocka  of  beea  waa 

with    dddgiit,   and   eiolaiming,   "Feyther'a    observed  to  ba  iu  great  commotion.    ""--*• ->" -' >■ 

ther'a  a-atins'd!   "He'thagot  et  at  last'."  as  mueh  aoisa  aa  when  t^y  swarm,  a 


la  aa  when  titer  swsrm,  and  moltatade*  of  thstn 

.  .  I«0t  -■-        •- .-.v._.... 

fetA  fMden,  Bad  bad  been  snffioentlj  «nbdn«d  by  om-    tvrtw&oa  of  Oa  a 


a  had  b«en  ooBTeyad  into  Qie    cam*  in  at  tba  open  windows  cf  tha  honie  to  tbe  great  tUa- 
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About  a.  mouth  ago  I  lifted  np  the  Mts  and  found  the  Mvea  u  they  oneM  to  have  been  »t  that  seMon.    B^  n^ 

entbe  comb  reduced  to  a  maaa  of  decay,  appeann^  almost  friend  and  myBelf  laid  the  blame  »t  the  tamo  to  the  for^gn 

like  tbUow  moee.      In  the  centre  there  wa«  a  laige  cone  honey,  aa  my  hivee,  which  had  aU  honey  pven  them,  dwindled 

attached  to  the  roof,  of  which  I  have  broken  o£f  a  piece,  and  completely  away,   wMlat  hie   which  had  only  pari  honey 

forward  it  to  you  hy  this  post.    The  top  of  tie  hiTe  waa  mixed  with  eugai,  recovered  after  losmg  part  of  their  bees, 

atoo  oovered  with  single  cocoons  like  those  in  the  enclosed  If  "A  Devonbhibb  Bee-ubfik"   haa  fed  his  beea   with 

masB.      Each  appears   to  contain   a   grab,  and  the  moth  foreign  honey,  I  Bhould  say  that  i«  tia  oanae  of  the  disease. 

which  I  enclose  waa  adhering  dead  to  the  side  of  the  hive.  I  merely  snggeHt  this  from  my  own  ei^nence,  and  I  have 

It  appeon  to  me  (who  have  very  little  knowledge  of  these  never  used  foreign  honey  since.— C.  B.  H. 

thinss),  to  be  one  that  has  come  fiuth  from  the  chrysalis,  [This   narrative    confinnB    the    oarreotnesa    of   Gennan 

bntOiat  never  haa  flown. — S.  E.  apiariajia,  who  state  that  foul  brood  is  usually  produced  by 

[This  inquiry  reached  uB  in  March  last,  but  none  of  the  feedinc  bees  with  imported  honey.  In  my  own  case,  how- 
moths  came  to  perfection  until  the  30th  July.  They  turn  ever,  Ihave  no  reaeon  to  beUeve  that  it  had  anything  to  do 
out  to  be  Galleria  mollonella  (Limusus),  probably  the  worst  with  the  misfortune,  since,  although  I  used  a  portion  of 
kind  of  waj  moth,  and  appear,  aa  fir  as  we  can  judge  by  foreign  honey,  I  parted  with  some  of  it  to  my  friend,  M«  ars. 
the  illQstrationa  in  Mr,  Langstroth's  work,  to  be  identical  8.  B.  and  George  Foi,  in  neither  of  whose  apianea  were 
with  the  apecies  which   ia  ao  much  dreaded  by  American  any  evil  effecta  produced  by  ita  use.— A  Ditonsbikk  Bwt- 


ontnnmbers  by  about  twaity  to  one.      Fortunate^  it  ia  jj,j.g   jj^    CUMBEBLAXD. 

Bcareo  m  this  country,  and  the  mass  of  cocoons  you  aent  ,    ^     ■    ■      ,  ■        ■    n      \.    j     ^ 

have  proved  quite  a  W.n  to  aU  the  entomologists  in  our  PsKaiPS  a  short  account  of  ap^xian  domgs  ui  Cumterland 

neishbonrliooa.1  ""^  ^  interesting,  and  I  will,  therefore,  write  a  few  lines 

^^                    ■'                 upon  the  aubject  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  publication. 

In  the  firat  place,  I  may  say  that  it  haa  been  generally 

A  NEW   AND   STTPEEIOE   MATERIAL  FOE  considered  a  v«y  &vourable  seaaon  alttough  awama  we™ 

TTTTTT'  11- iTj-TTiTn  uot  SO  BftTly  tluB  yeaT  aslaat.    The  flrat  that  I  heard  of  waa 

HIVE-MAKING.  oa  the  30th  of  Blay,  and  during  the  flrat  week  in  June  they 

Om  consequence  of  my  trip  to  north  Devon,  the  iuddenta  were   frequent;   and   for  numbers   a  very  old   bee-keeper 

of  which  have  been  already  described,  ia  the  discovery  of  a  aaaured  me  he  never  knew  such  a  season,  he  having  a  top 

new  material  for  hive-making,  which  promisea   the  best  swarm  which  awaimed  four  times,  two  of  which  ewarme 

reaulte.   It  is  Blymne  arenarius,  or  Upright  Sea  Lyme  Grasa,  he  lost.     Another  individual  haa  a  hive  which  has  swarmed 

which  grows  plentifblly  on  the  sand-hUle  in  many  parts  of  seven  times  since  the  19th  of  Jnne  last,  all  of  which  swarms 


9,  and  the  principal  use  of  which  is  to  bind  sand-    he  aecuredi  and  another  person  haa  a  hive  whicfa  swarmed 
as  to  prevent  encroachntents  of  the  sea,  and  keep    twice  in  one  day.     So  much  for  swarming. 
the   sand  itaelf   from   drifting  during    high  winds.      The        I  have  watched  with  interest  the  progreas  of  the  Iiignrian 


dwellers  on  the  ncoiJi  coast  of  Devon  have  also  applied  it  to  species,  and  r^oice  to  hear  that  they  nave  aoqoitad  them- 

the  manufacture  of  a  oheftp  kind  of  broom,  as  well  as  a  anb-  selves  ao  well ;  but  I  think  they  muat  not  be  allowed  to 

stitnte  for  straw  in   hive-making.      Being   informed  that  carry  off  all  the  honour  and  glory.    An  old  friend  of  mine 

Uvea  fabricated  of  thia  material  were  much  neater  than,  who  has  been  a,  successful  bee-keeper  tnOi  Qte  cottage  straw 

and  lasted  thrice   as  long  as,  those  made  of  straw,  I  pur-  hive,    although    knowing   little   about    bees    scientiftcally 

chased  and  brought  away  with  me  a  sufficient  quantity  for  (celling  the  queen  "  the  Maister  Bee  " ),  took  bom  a  hive  a 

a.  Woodbury  frame-hive.     This  I  hare  placed  in  tlie  hands  top  awarm  lately,  which  weighed  8  atone  S  Ibe.,  and  a  t<^ 

of  Meaara.  Neighbour  &  Sona'   hive-maker,  who  eulogises  he  took  off  the  same  hive  '^fbre  weighed  8  lbs.     That,   I 

it  most  highly ;  and  if  it  at  all  equals  his  eijtectatioufl,  the  think,  the  Ligurians  will  find  it  difficult  to  exceed.     I  have 

apiarian  world  may  hereafter  r^oice  in  the  fact  that  the  often  thought  that  the  elevation  of  the  bee-«tajid  has  a 

cottageiB  of  north  Devon,  although  much  behind  the  rest  of  considerable  inflaence  upon  their  suooeaaftil  swarming.     If 

OS  in  many  respeota,  were  yet  able  to  afford  a  valuable  hint  too  high  they  are  apt  to  fly  away,  and  if  on  the  level  they 

to — A  I^ONBEiRZ  BaB-KEXPEK.  are  very  alow  in  swarming.     A  gentle  elevatiM  I  think 

anawera  heat.     A.  few  hives  under  my  own  care  stand  low, 
and  the  swarming  waa  so  tediooa  that  I  have  proctiaed  orti- 


FOUI.  BEOOD   PBODUCED   BY   FEEDING  ficial  swarming  for  the  last  ten  yeara  by  driving,  and  alwi^ 

BEES   WITH   FOHEIGN   HONEY  '"*  aucoeaa.    I  only  once  tailed  in  driving  the  queen  at  the 

T  _        .           ,,            _,.  .    m        T                     11  flf^t  operation — five  minutes  I  find  sufficient  time  to  drive. 

I  Wis  sorry  to  see  the  report  in  Thb  Jodrnal  ob  Hobti-  ^  bee^Sesa  or  gloves  I  never  think  of.     A  few  puffii  rf 

CUI.TUM,  of  July  alst  and  28th,  of   'A  Dbvonbhirb  ^e-  .^^^^  f^^  ^  pnff-ball  keep  them  quiet. 

MMEBS      apiajyauffermg  from  foul  brood    and  am  afraid  with  reg^  to  family  affairs,  1  have  kept  them  quite 

he  h«  not  yet  found  out  Uie  right  cause      I  have  been  a  ^^^    T^^^jf  ^^  ^^  ^:;;7that  Huber  heard  4flm  speaking 

bee-keeper  now  some  tlurty  veaw.^d  have  only  known  t^e  French  language,  aome   of  yo«r  readers  that  speak 

one  case  of  foul  bi'ood  from  Enghflh  honey.    It  was  a  hive  Prenoh  might  inq^e  if  they  are  at  all  senaitiTe  upon  the 

which  had  been  sent  to  the  moors  and  came  back  about    gui^jert A  Friend  of  the  Bib 

60  lbs.  weight,  when  the  owner  set  it  up  for  winter  stock. 

The  following  spring  the  bees  did  not  appear  to  increase,  

but  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  when  the  bee-keeper  came  nTro    t  civt-c-d   -artv 

to  examine  his  hivehe  found  the  combs  and  honey  cankered,  ""^^   UillJSlt  UUA. 

andd^agreeableinsmelL.  „5'r^XrTS.'^UV^VoiVo?^K,;''S^'^^^ 

I  vM  give  my  own  eipenonee.     About  twelve  yeara  ago  I  not  remiTed  tliBlr  fzlre  nwa,  trom  the  ltt«  SHow. 

bought  a  quantity  of  foreign  honey  lor  myself  and  friend.    I  KiMiit  killibo  tbkii  Youho  {F.  Jf.  Farkii),  —  'the  bbIj  con  b  to 

gavetooneof  my  stock*  a  (juantity  of  the  honey  just  aa  it  "'L'^' '??,'"??'■„-„„  b™  (.<  oi     !?«...«..  h.  ok.,  u  «,«  u 

^.  and  the  foUowiug  apring  the  beea  commenced  working  ,Jtj;r4"«V/,n?^:tot™i«ri^«^°^Lri'S£!:."  ^S^T 

as  usual ;  but  still  they  never  inci'eased,  and,  besides,  I  per-  In  »Eie  dlilrlcti  ill  laeraua  c«uu  In  Jnlj,  whllit  la  Mb«n  It  osBtlaan 

ceived  some  of  the  bee.  crept  jmt  and  died.     So  I  turned  up  ™  "^^.'^^ii^VS  KFt^T  tCiS^  SS?  ^AVITj^ 

the  stock  and  eiammod  it.     The  combs  were  partly  covered  Sr4rll«  ^  a^S^ltViSShumbS  bS^a^^L^^VS^^iZ 

■  with  a  brown  substance,  and  the  smell  from  it  waa  moat  Tire  Uu  winin.   Thty  do  not  Mon  konar  ilka  tlw  kit*  Ws,  ul  tbtii 

offensive.     Besides  this,  the  combs  were  nearly  rotten,  and  auartl  bl.tog vneiB&t  tiMtr bslni dnrnnUemd laUa isos nuwr. 

Jie  few  beaa  left  were  crawling  about,  poisoned  with  the  ^^^'i^'i^A^iimAj^i^inoTM^Z^i^^ 

loney  and  foiU  emdL    The  honey  I  sold  to  my  friend  he  fartb«Huiy,"]utpat>uiih*d  itinnoaBt.    Ym  su  hinUOM  bypoat 


•■  strc"(rth,  but  were  r"t  a'  aood    Moi"»*r 


trriUmBUftMln  tha  pagt*  ot  oni  lowmmi. 
Saunsxta  (— ],— Yon  irlll  flBd  an  irlkk  w  Ih*  nttstt  !■  mr  ■ 


U.IMS.] 
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8EPTEHBER  15-21,  186S. 


A.  L.  Jna8l«Q  died,  1886^    Bot. 
Embck  Wkbk. 
Siieae  mariUma  flowenu 
Prof.  J.  F.  Johnston  died,  1865. 
Arenaria  eiliata  flowers. 

16  SUKDAT  APTKa  TaiMTT. 

St.  Matthew. 


AT«ra^  Temperatnre 
near  London. 


Day. 
67.0 

Nlglit. 

68.1 

48.1 

68.8 

46.4 

66.5 

44.5 

€6  6 

452 

66.8 

44.0 

64.9 

45.0 

Mean. 
56.7 
58.1 
57.6 
55.4 
A5.9 
55.4 
55.0 


Sain  in 

last 
86  yean. 


15 
14 
17 
18 
16 
19 


Son 
Rises. 


n.  b. 
86af5 
87      6 


39 
40 
42 
44 
45 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Sun 
Sets. 


m.  h. 
15  are 
18     6 


19 
8 
6 
3 
1 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Moon 
Rises. 


m.  h. 
17a  8 

37  9 

89  10 

49  11 

54  0 

52  1 

40  2 


Moon 
Sets. 


m.  h. 
88a  6 

5  7 

88  7 

20  8 

13  9 

15  10 

28  11 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 
after 
Son. 


2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

}) 
8 


in.  8. 
4a44 
5      5 


5 
5 
6 


26 

47 

8 


6    29 
G    50 


Daytf 
Tear. 


298 
289 
260 
261* 
162 
263 
261 


From  obaerraticns  uken  near  London  during  the  lai>t  thirty-six  years,  tbe  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  66.9<*,  anJ  its  nigkt 

84",  on  the  17ih,  1843;    and  the  lowest  cold,  29",  on  the  17th,  1840.     The  greatest  f»ll  of  rain 


temperature  45.7".    The  greatest  heat  was 
was  0.90  inch. 


AMAEANTHIJS  MELAKCHOLICl^S  RUBER  AND 
COLEUS  YERSGHAFFELTI. 

APIDthouffh  the  increase  of  plants 
has  been  which  the  enter- 
prise of  collectors  sent  to 
distant  lands  has  placed 
within  our  reach,  ana  not- 
withstanding the  many  im- 
provements which  the  hy- 
bridisers  of  the  present  day 
have  effected  m  bedding 
plants,  it  is  questionable 
^  whether   the  plants  culti- 

^^^■^^  '^  vated  in  the  most  fashionable  flower 

W\  "^^^g^  gardens  of  the  present  time  pre- 
sent so  large  an  array  of  names  as 
similar  lists  did  fifteen  years  ago ; 
for  the  yearly  additions  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  corresponding  weed- 
ings-out.  Probably  in  many  in- 
stances the  latter  work  has  exceed- 
ed the  former,  so  as  to  leave  fewer 
names  on  the  flower-garden  list  than 
existed  before  variegated  plants  be- 
came such  an  important  feature ; 
or  before  the  Cuphea  and  more  re- 
cent introductions  found  their  way 
into  general  use.  That  successive 
weedings-out  are  wanted  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
some  go  to  great  extremes  in  this  respect ;  while  others, 
anxious  as  much  to  retain  a  collection  as  to  produce  an 
eflect,  preserve  a  longer  list  of  names.  There  are,  how- 
ever, plants  which  have  gone  out  of  fashion  through  the 
current  of  public  opinion  having  set  in  against  them,  and 
this  latter  class  is  every  year  receiving  fresh  accessions, 
often  from  plants  that  have  scarcely  had  a  fair  trial. 

So  fastidious  have  our  flower-gardening  connoisseurs 
become  of  late,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  please 
them  now.  The  properties  possessed  by  a  plant  are  far 
more  carefully  examined  tnan  years  ago.  To  be  a 
favourite  in  the  flower  garden  now  it  is  requisite  that 
a  plant  be  ornamental  from  June  until  November,  no 
lack  of  servitude  during  that  period  being  permitted. 
A  freedom  but  not  rankness  in  growth  is  also  required, 
as  well  as  sufficient  hardiness  to  withstand  cold  winds, 
and  many  other  points  of  merit.  This  strict  and  almost 
unreasonable  service  on  the  part  of  a  plant  has  of  ne- 
cessity in  some  cases  driven  nowers  from  the  stage,  and 
substituted  foliage  instead,  the  latter  being  more  constant 
and  lasting ;  and  the  increasing  use  of  foliage  instead  of 
flowers  in  our  flower  gardens  tmreatens  to  drive  the  latter 
from,  the  field ;  but  a  change  in  public  opinion  may  tnke 

gftce,  and  flowers  be  again,  in  the  ascendant.    Now  and 
en,  however,  useful  additions  in  the  way  of  coloured 
fiiliage  have  been  tried  with  good  eflect.     The  PeriHa 
if  grown  in  many  places  to  a  large  extent';  and  not  long 
ago,  in  a  popular  flower  garden  in  Yorkshire,  I  noticed 
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that  Red  Beet  had  been  introduced  into  the  flower-beds 
wij,h  tolerably  good  effect.  Purple  Orach  had  been  tried 
many  years  before,  but  its  use  is  now  on  the  decline ; 
tJie  more  accommodating  habit  of  Perilla  fitting  it  better 
for  the  various  duties  a  plant  of  extraordinary- coloured 
foliage  is  called  on  to  fulfil,  and  in  its  peculiar  tint 
perhaps  no  more  suitable  plant  could  be  had.  There 
are,  however,  other  plants  to  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  give  a  trial  for  out-door  work  of  this  kind,  and  pro- 
bably with  a  little  coaxing  at  starting  they  might  do 
goocl  service. 

The  Amaranthus  melancholicus  buber,  which  I  ac- 
knowledge to  having  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all 
flower-gardeners  last  year,  has,  in  a  very  great  manv 
cases,  £ailed  this  season  in  giving  that  satisfaction  whicn 
it  was  expected  to  afford  ;  and  at  several  gardens  which 
I  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  adjoining  counties,  it  was  pronounced  a 
complete  failure.  I  confess  to  having  my  own  misgivings 
as  to  its  utility  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Since 
then,  however,  or  rather  since  the  last  week  in  July,  it 
has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  garden  here,  and  at 
the  present  time  (September  1),  it  is  second  to  no  plant 
in  tne  garden  for  general  effect ;  and  a  pliant  with  a 
better  habit  could  not  well  bo  conceived.  I  have  two 
rows  of  it  forming  lines  of  colouring  in  two  striped  or 
ribbon-borders,  consisting  of  four  rows  each,  which  are 
respectively  Lobelia  speciosa,  yellow  Calceolaria,  this 
Amaranthus,  and  Clotn  of  Gold  Geranium.  The  three 
plants  which  form  its  companions  are  well  known,  and 
the  Calceolaria  and  Lobelia  are  generally  re^rded  as 
free  growers.  The  Geranium  Cloth  of  Gold  is  not  so 
free;  but  the  Amaranthus  at  the  present  time  far  out- 
strips them  all.  The  foliage  from  the  spreading  branches 
havmg  touched  the  ground  on  all  sides  it  haa  been 
necessary  to  stop,  otherwise  it  would  have  spread  over 
the  adjoining  Calceolarias  and  Geraniums.  The  colour, 
I  may  observe,  is  of  that  rich  purple-crimson  which  con- 
trasts so  well  with  everything  around  it ;  and  looking  at 
it  either  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  or  the  reverse  way 
it  is  equally  beautiful,  althoii^gh  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  tints  it  presents  when  viewed 
in  opposite  directions.  Its  utility  is,  however,  so  well 
estabushed,  that  I  feel  disposed  to  give  it  a  more  ex- 
tended trial  next  year,  but  will  treat  it  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner,  having  learned  from  experience  that 
the  usual  treatment  given  to  ordinary  bedaing  plants  is 
not  alike  suitable  for  all. 

Taking  a  view  of  the  treatment  which  the  four  varieties 
of  plants  forming  the  ribbon-border  above  mentioned 
received,  I  would  observe  that  the  Calceolaria  Aurea 
floribunda  was  planted  out  some  time  about  the  middle 
of  April.  Some  in  another  place  were  planted  out  earlier 
than  that  and  did  well ;  but  the  Geranium,  Lobelia,  and 
Amaranthus  were  all  planted  at  one  time,  the  second 
week  in  May — too  soon  for  the  Amaranthus,  as  the 
sequel  proved;  for  a  great  many  of  the  plants  dwindled 
away,  forming  a  sort  of  abortive  seed-stem.  The  ])laccs 
of  tlipse  whi(£  failed  were  filled  up  about  the  beginning 
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of  June,  and  up  to  the  end  of  that  month  plants  were  occa- 
sionally put  in^  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  July  tiliat 
any  show  was  made,  the  Calceolaria  and  Lobelia  having 
done  good  service  in  the  flowering  way  for  some  time.  It 
was  now  the  time  for  the  Amaranthus  to  show  its  good 
qualities,  for  the  dry  warm  weather  which  set  in  with  July 
was  just  the  weather  that  suited  it,  and  just  what  the  Cal- 
ceolaria and  Lobelia  did  not  like.  The  Calceolaria,  after  an 
unusual  display  of  bloom  in  July  and  August,  is  now  almost 
done  for;  the  dry  weather  not  having  favoured  its  growth 
a  succession  of  flowers  has  not  been  formed,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  expect  them  now.  The  Lobelia  has  done  better,  and 
is  still  gay  and  likely  to  be  so;  the  Geranium  has  made 
little  progress ;  and  now,  as  before  stated,  the  Amaranthus 
requires  rather  severe  amputations  to  keep  it  in  its  due 
proportion  of  height  and  width. 

Now,  taking  the  merits  of  thid  Amaranthus  in  competition 
with  the  Penlla,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  latter  for  early  and  general  work^  in 
all  but  the  most  favoured  places,  as  the  Perilla  may 'be 
planted  early  in  May  and  succeed  well.  Even  seedling 
plants  taken  from  the  hotbed  with  scarcely  any  hardening- 
off,  and  planted  out  of  doors,  have  done  tolerably  well,  but, 
of  course,  better  when  they  were  hardened-off  a  little.  The 
Amarantiius  most  certainly  will  never  endure  this.  But  it 
has  its  merits  :  when  it  does  grow  and  prosper  it  far  excels 
the  Perilla  in  appearance ;  the  rich  hue  it  presents  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  bronze  tone  of  the  Perilla,  while  the 
habit  of  &e  plant  is  equaJly  good — ^indeed  better  in  many 
ren>ects,  being  more  disposed  to  spread  than  the  Perilla^ 
ana  as  an  individual  plant  much  its  superior.  That  it  may 
be  so  treated  as  to  become  a  more  useful  member  of  the 
flower-gardening  fkmily  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  fear  it  re-, 
quires  a  greater  amount  of  warmth  or  sunshine  than  it  can 
receive  in  the  north  of  England,  excepting  in  unusually 
fine  summers.  It  is,  however,  well  worth  luring ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  present  year  points  out  that  it  is  not 
prudent,  even  in  favoured  places,  to  plant  it  out  before 
June,  and  by  so  doing  it  is  likely  it  may  be  made  a  usefril 
acynnct  to  the  flower  garden. 

CoLEUs  Vekschaffelti. — ^While  speaking  of  the  Amar- 
anthus it  is  but  idght  to  mention  this  plant  also,  which  was 
announced  as  likely  to  answer  as  a  bedding  plant.  In  my 
case,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  fallen  short  of  what  the  Amar- 
anthus has  become,  but  I  did  not  -  plant  so  much  of  it.  A 
bed  in  a  geometric  garden  was,  however,  planted  with  this 
Ooleus,  and  as  it  was  weU  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
I  expected  it  would  have  done  well;  but  the  plants,  which 
were,  like  most  others,  all  planted  before  the  middle  of  May, 
made  little  or  no  progress  until  the  middle  of  August ;  and 
since  then  they  have  grown  a  little,  but  the  colour  is  not 
that  rich  hue  which  the  plant  has  while  in  the  hothouse. 
I  will,  however,  speak  of  this  plant  later  in  the  season,  or 
perhaps  some  one  else  will  do  so.  My  experience  of  it  goes 
to  prove  that  it  is  less  promising  than  the  Amaranthus, 
but  I  believe  this  is  not  the  universal  opinion.  Certainly 
the  only  plants  of  it  that  I  have  seen  doing  well  had  not 
been  long  out  of  the  hothouse,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
said  to  have  grown  out  of  'doors.  In  hot  dry  summers  like 
1858  and  1859  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  succeed;  but 
summers  suitable  for  growing  stove  plants  out  of  doors  are 
not  of  yearly  occuprence,  so  we  must  wait  for  one  to  try 
those  delicate  ornaments  outside  with  something  like  a 
prospect  of  success.  It  is  many  years  since  I  tried  Torenia 
asiatica  as  a  bedding  plant  with  Pentas  camea  and  some 
others  with  a  fair  share  of  success  in  a  hot  year,  but  I  met 
with  a  complete  failure  in  a  dull  damp  one.  Since  then 
I  believe  Begonias  have  been  tried  with  like  success.  That 
it  is  desirable  to  make  such  experiments  cannot  be  denied, 
but  it  is  better  to  hold  fast  to  such  tried  friends  as  never 
deceive  us  for  doing  service  in  important  places,  and  to  let 
those  on  probation  have  a  berth  to  themselves  which  will 
afford  them  every  advantage  for  doing  well ;  and  if  they  do 
(o  let  their  culture  be  extended  another  year,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  well-doing  of  a  plant  in 
*  season  well  adapted  for  it,  so  as  to  be  led  to  expect  that 
't  will  do  equally  well  in  one  of  a  contrary  description. 

Having  extended  the  above  remarks  to  a  greater  length 
'•"^n  I  intended,  I  must  defer  until  another  opportunity  the 
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of  its  useless  or  superfluous  occupants.  I  would  also  be 
glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  others  on  this  head,  and  would 
suggest  that  each  writer  should  class  his  favourites  under 
different  heads — as  Class  1,  which  might  include  only  the 
very  best ;  Class  2,  a  secondary  section ;  and  Class  3,  those 
which  might  be  used  occasionally ;  but  any  other  arrange- 
ment that  would  convey  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed 
would  do.  The  introduction  of  a  new  plant  is  not  more 
serviceable  to  the  gardening  community  than  the  removal 
of  existing  useless  ones,  and  a  good  and  fearless  weeding- 
out  will  be  of  much  service. — J.  Kobson. 


THE   EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION.— September  9th. 

On  this  occasion  the  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  deserted 
saloons  of  the  French  refreshment  department  of  the  Ex- 
hibition building,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  such  as 
to  render  the  propriety  of  holding  exhibitions  in  September 
very  questionable  indeed.    Those  who  have  country  seats 
have  now  retired  to  them;  those  who  are  sportsmen  are 
thinking  of  sport;  the  larger  class  of  tradesmen  with  their 
families  are  either  off  for  their  holiday  to  the  seaside,  to  the 
north,  or  to  the  continent,  or  have  just  returned  and  have 
no  time  to  spare;   and  there  only  remain  those  who  are 
chained  to  the  wheel  of  business,  and  who,  therefore,  are 
amongpst  the  least  likely  to  come  in  force  to  flower  shows. 
So  numerous,  too,  have  these  been  this  summer,  occurring 
week  after  week,  and  too  often  presenting  the  same  genenu 
features,  that  the  public  have  tured  of  them,  and  womd  now 
gladly  rest  for  a  season.    Rain  in  the  morning,  continued  in 
some  parts  round  London  tiU  noon,  combined  with  a  lowering 
sky,  warning  drops  of  rain,  and  every  indication  of  an  ap- 
proaching thunder-storm,  no  doubt  served,  in  addition  to  the 
above  causes,  to  deter  many  from  visitix]^  the  Exhibition; 
but  fortunately,  however,  during  the  time  this  lasted  the 
weather  remained  fair,  though  not  fine,  and  it  was  not  till 
ten  o'clock  at  night  that  a  sharp  thunderstorm  came  on, 
accompanied  by  such  a  downpouring  of  rain  as  would  have 
ruined  the  hopes  of  many  an  exhibitor  had  it  oocoired  on 
the  previous  day. 

The  productions  which  were  exhibited  were  arranged  in 
four  divisions,  no  one  of  which  could  be  seen  teom  the  other 
— an  arrangement  which  from  the  internal  nature  of  the 
building  was  inevitable,  but  which  had  the  effect  of  spoiling 
the  Exhibition  as  a  whole.  It  presented  no  long  vista,  as  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  of  flowers  and  fruit — no  long  array  of 
earnest  gazers — and,  consequently,  being  taken  in  detail,  no 
grand  impression  could  be  produced.  The  rapid  demolition 
going  on  in  the  Exhibition  building,  and  visible  in  all  its 
nakedness  through  several  glass  doors,  was  also  little  in 
harmony  with  what  should  have  been  a  scene  of  beauty,  al- 
though it  seemed  to  be  viewed  by  the  visitors  with  a  feeing 
of  complacency  rather  than  otherwise. 

We  now  come  to  the  particulars  of  the  Show  itself,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  things  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Class  and  those  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee,  con- 
sisted principally  of  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Asters,  and  Gla- 
dioli, all  of  which,  and  particularly  the  first  and  last,  were 
shown  in  great  perfection. 

Dahlias  were  even  finer  than  they  were  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Keynes '  again  took  off  the 
principal  prizes  in  the  Nurserymen's  Classes. 

In  48's  no  stand  could  have  been  finer  than  that  of  Mr. 
Turner ;  his  blooms  api>eared  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  if  they 
could  not  have  been  surpassed,  but  on  this  occasion  they 
were  still  larger,  still  more  perfect.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  picked  out  an  inferior  bloom  among  thd 
whole,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  merely  give  the  lut  of 
their  names,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking 
— viz.,  Norfolk  Hero,  Warrior,  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  Stocken, 
Criterion,  Goldfinder,  Pre-eminent,  Mrs.  Henshaw,  Lcord 
Pabnerston,  Chairman,  Bob  Ridley,  Charlotte  Dorling,  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  Beauty  of  Hilperton,  Prinoess  of  Fnu»ia  (a 
beautifril  canary  yellow),  Lord  Derby,  Juno,  and  Hum 
Miller.  In  the  second-prize  stand  from  Mr.  Keynei^  l£e 
blooms  were  not  generally  so  large,  nor  were  some  of  them 
so  ^^ect  as  Mr.  Turner's.  Criterion,  Lord  Derby,  Rega- 
'«intv    "^nu'^  Puroi»iwf  (a^  iins  yellow).  Sir  J.  DonglM^  mndi 
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Bob  Bidley,  were  some  of  the  moet  remarkable.  Mr.  Cattell, 
of  Westerham,  watf  third  with  an  exceUent  stand,  in  which 
ire  notioed  Criterion,  Lord  Derby,  George  Elliott,  Cygnet, 
•nd  Charlotte  Dorling. 

JjBt  24*8  Mr.  Tomer  was  also  first  with  Criterion,  George 
Eniott»  Umpire,  Mauve  Queen,  Midnight,  Bob  Bidley,  Juno, 
Goldfinder,  Lord  Palmerston,  Norfolk  Hero,  Mr.  Stocken, 
Lord  Derby,  Andrew  Dodds,  Delicata,  and  others.  Mr. 
Keynes  was  second — Baron  Taunton,  Anna  Keynes,  King  of 
Sweden,  Leopard,  Fanny  Purchase,  and  John  Wyatt,  being 
some  of  the  best ;  and  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Northampton,  was 
third,  his  blooms  being  also  good.  Mr.  Legge,  of  Edmonton, 
Mr.  CatteU,  and  Messrs.  Gairaway,  of  Dui^ham  Down,  were 
also  competitors. 

In  the  Amateurs*  Class  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Thomycroft,  of 
Floore,  near  Weedon,  was  first,  with  some  very  fine  blooms 
of  Norfolk  Hero,  John  Dory,  Cygnet,  Mrs.  P^gott,  Hu^h 
Miller,  Juno,  Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  Henshaw,  Volunteer,  Mi, 
Critchett,  Andrew  Dodds,  Admiral  Dundas,  Baron  Taunton, 
Lilac  Queen,  Model,.  Lady  Popham,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
British  Triumph.  T.  Charlton,  Esq.,  of  Kebworth,  was 
second  with  a  capital  stand,  in  which  there  were  many  of 
the  kinds  already  named.  Mr.  Corp,  of  Milford,  was  third ; 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.Fellowes,  of  Shottesham  Bectory,  was  fourth 
with  a  stand  in  which  a  yellow  seedling.  Mauve  Queen,  Lord 
Dundreary,  and  Hugh  Miller,  were  noticeable.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
of  Brentford;  Mr.  Sladden,  of  Ash;  Mr.  Perry,  of  Castle 
Bromwich,  and  several  others  also  competed  creditably. 

In  eighteen  Fancies  (Nurserymen),  Mr.  Keynes  was  first, 
with  Baron  Alderson,  Garibaldi,  Patent,  Triomphe  de 
Boabaix,  Polly  Fawcett,  Carnation,  Pauline,  Mrs.  Crisp, 
Beliance,  Lady  Paxton,  Oliver  Twist,  Mrs.  Wickham,  Nora 
Creina,  Begularity,  Leopard,  Harlequin,  Queen  MiA>,  and 
Sam  Bartlett.  In  the  stand  of  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  second, 
were  fine  blooms  of  The  Flirt,  Zebra,  Summertide,  Stafford's 
Gem  (a  very  pretty  crimson  tipped  with  gold).  Garibaldi, 
Harlequin,  and  Lady  Paxton.  Mr.  Legge  was  third ;  Messrs. 
Cattell,  Garraway,  and  Perkins  also  competing. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  of  twelve,  the  Bev.  C.  Fellowes 
was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Pauline,  Lady  Paxton, 
Fancy  Queen,  Oliver  Twist,  Harlequin,  Queen  Mab,  Flirt, 
Summertide,  and  some  seedlings.  Mr.  Corp  was  second, 
Mr.  Slade  third,  and  Mr.  Perry  fourth. 

HoLLTHOCKS  werc  not  remarkable.  Mr.  W.  Chater  received 
first  prize;  Acme,  Warrior,  Princess  of  Wales,  Invincible, 
George  Toung,  and  Bev.  Joshua  Dix  were  the  best.  Messrs. 
Minemn  &  Sons,  of  Hook  Norton,  were  second;  Messrs. 
Pftul  &  Son  third. 

AsTEBS. — Both  German  quilled,  and  French  varieties  were 
first-rate,  Mr.  Betteridge  taking  off  the  first  prizes  in  both 
classes.  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Ep8on9  was  second,  and  Mr.  C. 
Sandford  third  in  each  class. 

GiiiLDiOLUS. — With  this  flower  a  gprand  display  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Touell  and  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  who  were 
respectively  first  and  second ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  the  Judges  to  have  decided  on  their  respec- 
tive merits.  Ovring  to  the  late  heavy  rains,  however,  many 
of  the  flowers  had  suffered  somewhat,  more  especially  those 
shown  in  the  Amateurs'  Class.  Of  Messrs.  Touell's  collection 
Madame  Vilmorin,  Ophir,  Princesse  Clothilde,  Napoleon  III, 
Madame  Babourdin,  Mazeppa,  and  Pline  were  fine.  Mr. 
Standish  had  Etna  (a  fine  red),  Imp^ratrice  Eugenie,  Mrs. 
Dix,  George  Stephenson,  Brian  Boru,  Charles  Davis  (a 
beautiful  scarlet  with  white  markings  in  the  throat),  and 
others  of  which  an  account  will  be  foimd  in  the  report  of 
the  Floral  Committee.  There  were  also  extensive  collections 
from  both  the  above  exhibitors,  which,  though  not  for  com- 
petition, were  very  interesting.  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  had 
third  prize.  La  Quintinye,  Heine  Victoria,  Ambroise  Yer- 
Bchaffelt,  Le  Poussin,  Bembrandt,  Madame  Basseville,  and 
Fanny  Bouget  were  those  shown  best.  Mr.  Cattell  had 
also  good  spikes.  Among  Amateurs  Mr.  Sladden,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Uie  Bev.  H.  Dombrain  were  the  successftil  competitors, 
ranking  in  the  prize  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named.  In  their  stands  were  g^ood  spikes  of  Prospero, 
Calypso,  Le  Poussin,  Sappho,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Victor  Verdier 
(anuul,  but  fine  in  colour),  Endymion,  and  Bridesmaid. 

IfiBoxitLANsouB. — ^VcrbeAas  were  shown  in  excellent  con- 
dition by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Peny,  of  Castle 
Bromwidi,  who  reoeived  first  and  second  prizes ;  fine  large 


trusses  of  Phloxes  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slous^h ;  several  boxes 
of  Boses  in  good  condition  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  some 
excellent  iUters  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Cutbush.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  came  the  beautifdl  sweet-scented  Lilium 
auratum,  the  curious  scarlet  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  the 
fine  crimson-foliaged  Draceena  ferrea  variegata>  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  uie  large  white-flowered  Pancratium  z^- 
lanicum,  and  other  plants,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
Floral  Committee.     Mr.  Bull  had  likewise  an  extensive 

oup  of  new  and  rare  plants,  among  which  were  Gesnera 
cy,  with  highly  ornamental  foliage,  some  new  arbo- 
rescent Begonias,  Adiantum  radiatum,  and  the  beautiful 
Marattda  elegans,  Droeera  dichotoma^  and  several  new  Cala- 
diums.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  had  the  Cotton-plant  in  pod ; 
Mr.  Salter,  variegated  plants  for  ribbon-borders ;  and  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson,  a  selection  of  Ivies  and  variegated  Gera- 
niums ;  whilst  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  had  exceUent  double 
Zinnias,  French  Marigolds,  Asters,  and  Everlastings. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Gladioli  and  Boses  ex- 
hibited, are  firom  our  valued  contributor,  "  D.,  Deal : " — 

[Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  disease  amongst  Gla- 
diolus, the  stands  exhibited  were  of  surpassing  excellence, 
and  it  was  evident  that  it  could  not  have  affected  those 
growers  whose  magnificent  spikes  of  bloom  and  luxuriant 
loliage  displayed  the  very  perfection  of  vigour  and  growth. 
The  positions  of  the  two  great  combatants  in  the  Nursery- 
men's Class  were  the  reverse  of  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  Messrs.  Youell  being  first,  and  Mr.  Standish  second. 
The  spikes  of  bloom  exhibited  by  the  former  were  longer 
and  fidlcr ;  but  in  variety  and  quality  Mr.  Standish's  were 
imqviestionably  the  best.  He  had  besides  several  boxes  of 
blooms,  whidi  made  a  grand  display.  Amongst  the  most 
conspicuous  of  his  fiowers  were — Ganymede,  a  fine  fiower  in 
the  style  of  Poussin;  Mrs.  Dix,  white,  of  good  substance; 
Lord  Clyde,  a  large  and  very  fijie  fiower;  Etna,  glowing 
red ;  Charles  Davis,  beautiful  crimson  with  white  feathers  ; 
George  Stephenson,  churet,  a  novel  shade  of  colour;  Princess 
Alexandra,  a  very  novel  fiower,  creamy  buff,  crimson  feather, 
almost  of  the  colour  of  a  Dendrobium ;  Bandle  Jackson,  light 
pink  splashed  with  carmine,  deep  crimson  feather ;  Boadicea» 
dark  crimson  splashed  witli  deeper  crimson ;  Brian  Bom, 
very  large,  crimson,  violet  feather;  Edith  Dombrain,  soft 
salmon,  splashed  with  deeper  shade;  Demosthenes,  fine 
shape ;  Euterpe,  white,  with  violet  feathers ;  Boscius,  red, 
with  violet  lip;  Pollux,  cream,  with  dark  red  blotch;  Mr. 
Mamock,  cherry  red ;  Aurelian,  very  bright  crimson ;  Mar- 
garet, fine  white ;  La  Belle,  beautiM  soft  pink ;  Mrs.  Peach, 
peach,  with  deep  crimson  markings;  and  Mrs.  Dombrain, 
a  beautiful  fiower,  something  like  Imp^ratrice  Eugenie,  but 
better.  In  Messrs.  YoueU's  .  were  some  fine  blooms  of 
Achille,  Madame  Vilmorin,  Ophir,  Oracle,  Napoleon  III., 
Poussin,  Linn^,  Marie,  Pline,  Ophir,  and  other  well-known 
French  kinds  admirably  bloomed.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Prince's  fiowers,  and  of  Mr.  Cattell' s,  who  had  some 
promising  seedlings. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class,  Mr.  Sladden,  of  Ash-next-Sand- 
wich,  was  first  with  seedlings  Cleopatra,  Hector,  Volunteer, 
Prospero,  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  Sappho,  Lord  Clyde, 
Poussin,  Adonis,  Fanny  Bouget,  Madame  Breol,  Couranti 
f^ilgens.  His  stand  was  very  effective  an4  excellently 
bloomed.  Mr.  Peny,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  was  second  witi^ 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Sulphurous,  Calypso,  Le  Poussin,  Madame  de 
Vatry,  Mazeppa,  Baphael,  Marie,  Achille,  Janire,  and  Pre- 
mier de  Montrouge.  The  Kev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  was  third 
with  Standish's  l£s.  B.  Hole,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mrs.  Dombrain 
(fine),  Viola,  Lucifer,  Mrs.  Livingstone,  and  Lemonade; 
seedlings  Lord  Warden,  Orange  Boven,  and  Bridesmaid,  and 
Victor  Verdier  and  Endymion. 

Boses  were  exhibited  in  goodly  number  by  Mr.  Turner, 
Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Brixton ;  they  were 
good  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded 
as  named.  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Falcot,  Marshal 
Vaillant,  Catherine  Ghiillot,  Victor  Verdier,  Cfline  Forestier, 
Triomphe  d' Angers,  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Madame 
Furtado,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  and  other  well-known 
kinds  were  on  most  of  the  stands ;  but  it  was  surely  quite  a 
mistake  not  to  offer  prizes  at  this  season  for  them.] 

FBUIT. 

The  effect  of  this  portion  of  the  Show  was  much  better 
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thaa  tbat  produced  by  the  fl<«al  department,  and  there  was 
an  aspect  of  order  about  it,  combined  with  variety,  which 
was  very  pleasing.  Still,  as  an  Exhibition  of  froit,  it  was  for 
firom  complete,  a^d  no  exhibition  can  be  considered  so  where 
such  important  articles  of  the  dessert  as  Pines,  Grapes,  and 
Melons  are  excluded  from  competition.  There  is  certainly 
li^s  merit  in  producing  these  mie  now  than  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  season;  still  we  think  it  was  a  mistake  to 
entirely  exclude  the  above  fruits  from  competition,  and  to 
restrict  the  prizes  to  out-door  fruit  only,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  Apples  and  Pears  are  for  the  most  part  unripe.  Qr^es 
in  particular,  had  they  been  invited,  would  have  afforded  a 
useful  field  of  observation  as  regards  their  comparative 
earliness  and  lateness.  It  would  have  been  desirable,  for 
ipstanoe,  to  have  seen  whether  we  could  not  have  really  ripe 
Muscat  Grapes  in  September ;  for,  with  the  exertion  of  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Dnmimond  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  none  have 
been  se^n  this  year  at  the  metoropolitan  shows  exhibiting 
that  beautiful  russeted  amber  colour  which  is  indicative  of 
perfect  ripeness.  The  ripening,  too,  of  the  Grapes  in  the 
QCMiservatory  at  Chiswick  would  also  have  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  comparing  different  varieties,  with 
which  view  prizes  might  have  been  offered  for  collections  of 
these. 

The  collections  of  eight  dishes,  notwithstanding^  that  good 
fruit  was  shown,  looked  meagre  when  confined  to  out-door 
productions  only,  and  none  of  them-  could  be  considered  as 
raxnishing  a  good  dessert.  Mr.  Turner  had  first  prize  for 
Peaohes,  Nectarines,  Williams'  Bon  Chr6ti«i  Pears,  MoreUo 
Ghenriee,  Washington  Plums,  Brown  Turkey  Pigs,  and  Bed 
Currants.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham,  was  second,  with 
T6t<Mi  de  Venus  and  Barnngton  Peaches,  Pitmast(»L  Orange, 
and  Elruge  Nectarines,  Moorpark  Apricots,  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  Morello  Cherries,  and  Beine  Claude  de  Bavav  Plums. 
Mr.  Kaile  was  third ;  and  collections  also  came  from  Mr. 
Bouaie,  gardener  to  Lord  Taunton,  Mr.  Brush,  and  Mr. 
Sandford. 

PBiucass. — There  were  Classes  for  four  dishes,  and  for 
single  ones,  forty-five  dishes  in  all  being  shown.  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Violette  Hative,  Barrington,  Bellegarde,  and 
Walburton  Admirable,  were  the  chief  kinds.  In  four  dishes, 
Mr.  Dawson,  gardener  to  Earl  Cowper,  was  first  with  Vio- 
lette H&tive  and  Barrington  (large  and  fine).  Champion, 
a^d  T6ton  de  Venus;  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson  was  second 
with  Bellegarde,  Madeleine  de  Courson,  Barrington,  and 
Late  Admirable.  In  single  dishes,  equal  first  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bust  and  Mr.  Eaile ;  to  the  one  for  Wal- 
burton .  Admirable,  to  the  other  for  immense  fruit  of  what 
was  stated  to  be  Barrington,  but  more  like  the  Shanghae. 
Mr.  Dawson  was  second  with  good  weU-oolonred  fruit  of 
Violette  Hdtive ;  and  Mr.  S.  Snow  third  with  Bellegarde. 

Nbctabines,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  Violette 
Q&tive,  Elruge,  and  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  were  very 
ordinary  in  appearance.  Mr.  Dawson  was  first  in  four 
dishes  with  Pitmaston  Orange,  Violette  H&tive,  Elruge,  and 
Balgowan;  Mr.  Henderson  second.  In  single  dishes  G. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  had  the  first  prize  for  the  Stanwick 
grown  in  pots  in  an  orchard-house ;  and  third  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shardeloes,  for  Elruge,  and  to  Mr. 
Snow  for  Violette  HAtive. 

Fias. — Only  twelve  dishes  were  shown.  Brown  Turkey 
being  almost  the  only  kind.  In  three  dishes  Mr.  Bousie 
had  first  prize  for  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick,  and  White 
Genoa;  and  in  single  dishes  Mr.  Bailey  had  Brown  Turkey 
(excellent),  and  Mr.  Sayers  and  Mr.  Snow  were  second  and 
third  with  the  same  kind. 

CHBsaijBS. — Only  fifteen  dishes  were  shown,  and,  with  the 

exception  of  Kentish  from  Mr.  Earley,  and  Florence,  they 

^^&ee  aU  Morellos  and  generally  very  fine.    Mr.  Snow  was 

Irst;    Mr.  Turner  second;    Bir.   Budd,  gairdener  to  Lord 

Hnj^nley,  tliird. 

Plums  were  both  numerous  and  good.  Some  very  fine  Jef- 
t;*son  and  Washington  were  shown,  also  Victoria,  Goliath, 
^oe's  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Kirke's,  White  Magnum 
Honum,  Diamond,  and  some  others.  In  four  dishes  Mr. 
Snow  was  first,  Mr  Cox,  Bedleaf,  second,  and  Mr.  Bailey 
bird ;  and  from  Mr.  Wilson  came  some  excellent  fruit  from 
^n  orchard-house.  Mr.  Sayer  had  Pond's  Seedling,  fine ;  Mr. 
*-idd,  Jefferson  «^'     Va^hington,  very  good!    Extra  r'^zes 


single  dishes  Mr.  Snow  was  first  with  Jefferson,  h^ge  and 
findy  ripened ;  Mr.  Knight,  Twickenham;  second  with  Coe's 
Golden  Drop;  and  Mr.  Alves,  Bromley,  third  with  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  very  large. 

iluppuBS. — ^More  thaii  a  hundred  dishes  were  brought  for- 
ward. Nearly  all  were  unripe,  and  therefore  oould  not  be 
said  fiurly  to  represent  the  varieties  to  which  they  belonged. 
There  were  some  well-coloured  examples  of  Feam's  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippins,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Bed  Quaxrenden. 
We  noticed  that  some  of  the  exhibitors  had  evidently  been 
polishing  up  their  Apples  with  the  hand  or  otherwise,  the 
effect  of  which  proceeding  was  to  remove  the  bkxmi ;  and 
we  would  recommend  to  their  consideration  how  their  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  would  look  if  subjected  to  tiie  same 
process. 

In  dessert  kinds  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bousie 
for  Feam's,  Cox's  Orange  and  Bibston  Pippins,  all  of  which 
were  very  good;  the  second  to  Mr.  Mor&nore,  who  had 
Cox's  Orange,  Old  Nonpareil,  and  Bibston  P^in.  Mz. 
Wren,  of  Wallington,  was  third  with  Keixy  and  Bibston 
Pippins  and  Nonsuch,  Mr.  Grover,  of  Hammersmith,  had 
Kurke's  Incomparable  beautifully  coloured. 

Of  kitchen  Apples  large  fruit  of  Beinette  da  Canada> 
Alfriston,  HoUandbury,  Alexander,  Dutch  Codlin,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  Hawthomden,  Yorkshire  Greening,  fuid  s<mie  others 
were  brought  for  competition.  Mr.  Snow  was  first  with 
Alfriston  (very  large).  Golden  Noble,  and  Oumberiean;  Mr. 
Anstiss,  Chiswick,  second  with  Blenheim  Pippin,  HoUand- 
bury, and  Lord  Nelson ;  Mr.  Lane,  St.  Maa^s  Gray,  was 
third  with  Alfriston,  Blenheim,  and  Chancellor  (a  large 
showy  yellow  and  red  kind).  Grenadier  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  from  Mr.  Bousie ;  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Snffield,  and 
Boysl  Busset  from  other  exhibitors,  were  also  large. 

Pbabs. — Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne,  Gansel's 
Bergamot,  Chaumontel,  and  Beunr^  Boscwere  tiiie  princi- 
paL  A  first  prize  was  taken  by  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  with  fruit 
grown  in  pots  in  an  orohazd-house,  and  which  were  oertamly 
large  and  very  fine.  The  varieties  were  Loaise  Bonno 
(the  best  in  the  Show),  Beurr^  d'Azgou,  and  Conseiller  de 
la  Cour.  First  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Wren  for 
Marie  Louise,  Crasanne,  and  Chaumontel,  also  remarkably 
fine.  Mr.  Beasley,  Twyford  Abbey,  was  second  with  Belle 
et  Bonne,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Beozx^  DieL  Some 
very  good  fruit  of  Gansel's  Bergamot  and  Marie  Louise 
were  also  shown. 

Miscellaneous. — ^A  collection  of  about  forty  kinds  of 
Grapes  from  the  Society's  Chiswick  gardens  attracted  great 
interest.  It  contained  most  of  the  varieties  exhibited  in  a 
similar  collection  at  the  great  October  Show  last  year. 
There  were  some  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria; 
Golden  Hamburgh,  very  fine;  Frankenthal;  Dutch  Ham- 
burgh ;  Raisin  de  Calabre,  which  by-the-by,  though  not  first- 
rate,  is  excellent  for  late  keeping;  Ahbee,  very  beaotifbl; 
De  CandoUe,  and  Chasselas  B(^  de  Falloux,  also  vvry 
pretty  kinds ;  Barbarossa ;  and  many  others  which  joaj  be 
seen  growing  at  Chiswick,  where  the  conservatoiy  hanging 
with  bunches  of  all  kinds  and  colours  is  a  sight  w^  worth 
going  to  see.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  had  some  Vines  in  pots 
bearing  splendid  bunches  for  that  mode  of  onltora,  also 
good  Pears,  Cherries,  and  other  fruit  in  pots.  Mr.  Hender- 
son had  a  fine  box  of  MoorpariE  Apricots,  for  which  he 
received  a  first  prize ;  and  Mr.  Terry,  the  Hyde,  St.  Albaas, 
had  second  for  six  kinds  of  Currants,  of  whkh  Baby  CasUe 
were  very  fine.  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lord  Soarboroogli* 
sent  a  Queen  Pine  of  5f  lbs.,  but  over-ripe.  Some  good 
Melons,  consisting  of  Gh>lden  Perfection,  Egyptian  Qxeenp 
fieshed,  Beediwo^  and  Scarlet  Gem  were  also  shown. 
Melon  Apple,  an  American  kind,  from  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  was 
of  large  size  and  had  been  grown  in  a  pot;  and  some  Y€a^ 
fine  Bidge  Cucumbers  came  from  Mr.  Leidie. 


Flowbbino  of  the  American  Aloe. — I  have  just  read 
an  article  from  the  Oxford  Journal  about  the  American  Aloe. 
I  thought  long  since  that  English  gardeners  had  given  np 
the  idea  of  the  Aloe  only  blooming  once  in  a  himdxid  yens* 
I  saw  the  Aloe  in  bloom  at  New  Orieans  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  Mint,  and  ten  years  before- that  it  had 
bloomed.  I  also  was  in  Merioo  for  two  years,  from  1846  to 
IMT.  <^»^  'ttkA  ^hQ  AT)'n'***Hipitr>  a"  'w^^ing  Maf*^  fwiig  pl&nlv 
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Uoom ;  by  the  appearanoe  of  the  plants  I  should  say  they 
^rere  not  more  thiui  from  four  to  five  years  old.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  is  quite  a  century-plant  if  grown  in  the  way 
gardeners  are  used  to  grow  it  in  England.  The  Mexicans 
take  from  the  Aloe  a  juice,  which,  when  put  through  a  pro- 
cess, makes  a  strong  drink,  so  strong  that  an  Englishman 
would  not  like  a  second  dose.  The  natives  drink  it  to  in- 
t(»DCation. — ^E.  B.  Pbince,  Darlington. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  SOILS  IN  REL^ITION  TO 
GEAPE  yiNES— SHANKING. 

I  AX  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Eobson  in  his  account  of  the  graperies  of  Mr.  Meredith 
(vids  p.  166),  where  we  find  it  stated  that  Mr.  Meredith's 
know&dge  will  enable  him  to  pronounce  whether  a  certain 
soil  will  suit  the  Gh:ape  Vine  apart  from  all  those  outward 
appearances  which  are  the  only  guide  to  a  less  practised 
hand.  Until  I  read  this  statement  it  had  been  my  im- 
pression that,  notwithstanding  the  present  advanced  state 
of  chemical  science,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  by 
a  diemiod  knowledge  of  st>ils,  combined  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  horticulture,  through  analysis  to  determine 
the  due  proportion  of  ingredients  retiuisite  to  furnish  proper 
aliment,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  the  roots  of  any 
plant — ^in  other  words,  to  be  able  to  take  a  handful  of  soU 
and  by  analysis  to  say  there  is  so  much  of  one  component  in 
excess  or  so  much  of  another  deficient.  Yet  it  has  been  my 
idea  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  think  for  myself  that 
the  h(Mrticulturist  mxiat  be  continually  at  fault  until  chemical 
knowledge  can  be  thus  applied.  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  one  by  mere  inspection  to  determine  without  risk  of 
mistake  the  adi^tation  or  otherwise  of  a  given  soil  for  a 
given  plant :  hence  the  failures  which  so  frequently  result 
nom  following  rules  which  are  in  fact  incomplete,  although 
they  have  been  proved  by  a  practical  man,  in  his  experience, 
to  be  sound  and  good. 

My  meaning  may  be  made  dear  by  example :  A  recom- 
mends for  the  cultiire  of  a  particular  fruit  a  particular  kind 
of  loam,  say  turfy,  having  been  six  months  cut  from  a  pas- 
ture,  moderately  sandy,  and  also  moderately  rich.  Well, 
any  g^ardener  haiEi  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  and  if  a  dozen  intelligent  horticulturists  were  required 
to  fiimisli  a  wheelbarrow-l<Mul  each  for  comparison  by  ordi- 
nary inspection,  the  samples  would  not  be  found  to  differ 
veiy  materially.  Now,  if  the  bulk  from  which  these  samples 
were  taken  was  used  in  a  like  proportion,  all  other  points  at 
the  same  time  being  equal — say  in  the  composition  for  a 
Vine-border — we  should  expect  to  see  like  results;  but  I 
affirm  that  although  by  mere  chance  the  resxdts  may  be 
nearly  alike,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  vary  very 
much  in  the  different  cases. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  word  upon  that  perplexing  matter, 
the  ai»i>.TiVi»fg  of  Grapes,  not  by  way  of  attempting  to  eluci- 
date the  mystery  which  so  many  cleverer  heaiis  than  mine 
have  Mled  to  clear  up,  but  rather  to  elicit  opinion,  for  the 
more  I  have  studied  and  observed  hitherto  the  more  inex- 
plioaUe  has  the  matter  become.  I  will,  therefore,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  for  the  sake  of  calling  forth  opinion  and 
advice,  state  some  of  the  observations  I  have  made. 

In  tiie  place  where  I  served  my  apprenticeship  we  had  a 
vinery  filled  entirely  ^th  Hamburghs.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  house  during  my  first  three  years,  and  likewise 
for  some  years  before  I  saw  them,  they  shanked  more  or 
less  every  season.  It  became  desirable  to  divide  this  house 
into  two  compartments,  one  of  which  was  subsequently 
started  about  January  1st  in  order  to  cut  from  it  about  the 
first  week  in  June.  The  other  division  was  made  to  ripen 
its  fruit  about  two  or  three  months  later.  Now,  for  the  four 
or  five  years  over  which  my  observations  extended,  after 
the  division  was  made,  there  never  appeared,  so  fiir  as  my 
remembrance  serves  me,  a  shanked  berry  in  the  earlier 
forced  end,  whilst  in  the  later  division  three-fourths  of  the 
bunches  were  spoilt,  as  to  form  and  size,  through  the  berries 
ahanking.  I  must  state  here  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Vines  grew  were  in  no  way  alte;red  at  the  time  of 
the  division  of  the  house,  only  that  one  end  was  forced  and 
tke  other  not  at  all,  or  but  very  little.  The  whole  of  the 
border  was  covered  with  about  9  inches  of  stable-dung 


during  winter,  as  there  were  no  means  of  bottom  heat 
provided. 

In  two  succeeding  situations  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  the 
care  of  several  vineries  both  early  and  late,  the  borders  of 
some  of  them  underlaid  with  hot-water  pipes,  others  having 
none ;  but  in  neither  of  these  places  do  I  remember  at  any 
timer  the  berries  shanking  so  as  to  iigure  the  appearanoe  of 
a  bunch  of  Grapes. 

At  the  place  where  I  am  at  present  I  found,  five  years 
ago,  a  late  house  filled  with  comparatively  young  Vines,-and 
here  again  the  Grapes  had  tho  old  complaint,  but  not  so  as 
to  materially  injure  the  crop.  Each  year  since  the  mischief 
increased,  imtil  in  1862  we  had  not  a  good  bunch  of  Ghrapes 
in  the  house,  after  which  I  succeeded  in  persuading  my 
employer  to  allow  me  to  lift  the  Vines  and  make  the  border 
entirely  anew.  This  we  did  in  December,  when  I  found  the 
border  very  compact,  being  composed  of  a  rich  loam  which 
had  apparently  received  a  large  admixture  of  rotten  dung, 
there  being  no  grit  or  rubble  in  the  mass.  Large  roots 
were  in  abundance,  but  the  formation  of  fibres  seemed 
gradually  to  have  ceased,  for  scarcely  one  such  calculated 
to  feed  a  plant  could  be  found. 

I,  of  course,  thought  the  cause  of  complaint  evident 
enough,  and  the  remedy,  therefore,  easy  and  sure ;  so,  after 
having  gathered  all  the  information  I  could  from  writers  on 
the  G&ape  Vine,  I  decided  to  follow  Mr.  Thomson's  direc- 
tions, only  not  using  any  stable  manure  in  the  compost. 
Good  turfy  loam  from  a  pasture  had  been  provided,  mortar 
rubbish,  half-inch  bone,  and  charcoal  in  the  prescribed  pro- 
portions being  well  intermixed  with  it.  The  Vines  were 
planted  in  nnld  damp  weather,  their  roots  being  spread 
regularly  over  the  border  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches.  The  border  was  made  2^  feet  deep  and  covered 
at  once  with  long  stable-dung  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 
Furthermore,  the  drainage  and  aspect  are  thoroughly  good. 
The  Vines  broke  in  March,  strongly  but  rather  more  slowly 
than  usual;  but  after  a  while  they,  of  course,  showed  the 
effects  of  removal.  They  renewed  their  gprowth  healthily 
but  not  vigorously  after  ^e  sun  had  warmed  the  border  to 
the  temperature  of  58**  or  60°  at  1  foot  deep.  This  waa 
towards  the  end  of  May.  Most  of  them  carried  a  few 
bunches  of  Grapes,  which  I  allowed  to  remain.  On  their 
beginning  to  colour  in  August  shanking  took  place  as  bad 
as  before.  This  I  at  first  thought  might  be  attributed  to 
the  natural  inability  of  the  Vines  to  ripen  fruit  whilst  their 
energies  were  so  taxed  for  the  formation  of  young  wood. 
On  examining  the  border  I  find  that  the  young  roots  have 
permeated  the  whole  mass  at  least  to  the  depth  of  12  or 
15  inches,  but  that  they  are  all  in  a  state  of  decay !  The 
temperature  of  the  border  has  remained  throughout  the 
summer  about  6°  higher  at  1  foot  deep  than  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  as  registered  at  Chiswick.  The  roots  have 
never  at  any  time  been  allowed  to  become  dry,  although 
they  have  not  received  much  watering,  as  I  prefer  in  hot 
weather  covering  slightly  to  prevent  evaporation.  As  this 
vinery  is  in  two  compartments  I  intend,  all  being  well,  to 
force  the  one  division  rather  early  next  season,  in  order  to 
see  if  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
the  first  house  of  Grapes  which  I  ever  had  to  do  with.  If 
any  of  your  correspondents  can  throw  light  upon  this  matter 
they  will  greatly  oblige. — Epsilon. 


LIFTING  AND  PRESEEVING  GEEANIUMS 
THROUGH  THE  WINTEE. 

"  AoNES  "  says — *'  I  am  promised  by  a  friend  some  of  this 
year*s  plants  of  variegated  Geraniums — ^Bijou,  Alma,  Flower 
of  the  Day,  &c.,  also.  Golden  Chain  and  Christine,  but 
cannot  receive  them  till  the  season  is  nearly  over.  What  is 
the  best  method  for  preserving  them  during  the  winter? 
Should  roots  or  heads  be  pruned-in  or  left'r'  Should  the 
pots  be  large  or  small  ?  I  should  like  them  to  look  well  in 
the  greenhouse  during  spring  and  winter  if  I  could,  and  to 
be  l^ded-out  in  the  summer.  Does  Mr.  Thomson  mean, 
in  No.  123,  that  the  Geraniums  are  to  be  left  in  the  eight- 
inch  pots  tin  bedded-out  ?  and  what  does  he  allude  to  when 
he  says  they  will  be  managed  the  same  as  detailed  in  the 
case  of  the  variegated  sorts  ?  " 

[When  you  receive  the  Geraniums  let  them  be  stripped  of 
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all  the  leaves  that  choke  up  the  centres  of  the  plants,  leaving 
only  those  which  are  fresh  and  healthy-looking  about  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bed  till 
the  usual  time  of  lifting  such  plants,  the  majority  of  the 
leaves  of  the  variegated  sorts  named  will  have  assumed  a 
somewhat  sickly  appearance,  and  these,  and  all  that  would 
be  likely  to  droop  and  decay  about  the  plants,  should  be  re- 
moved at  once  before  beginning  to  pot.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
cut  or  prune  back  the  stems,  because  they  are  apt  to  die  back 
and  cause  decay  at  the  main  stem  of  the  plants.  When  we 
want  to  prune  such  plants  they  are  allowed  to  make  roots, 
and  show  indicatipns  of  active  life  first,  and  this  is  not 
generally  the  case  till  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  They  may 
then  be  cut  back,  if  dwarf  plants  be  the  object,  and  they 
will  soon  break  at  the  eyes  left,  and  the  tops  may  be  made 
into  cuttings,  which  strike  freely  in  heat  in  February.  They 
may  either  be  put  singly  into  five  and  six-inch  jwts  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  plants,  or  several  plants  may  be  put 
into  larger  pots.  The  roots  should  not  be  pruned  beyond 
cutting  back  any  strong,  straggling  ones.  The  soil  with 
which  to  pot  them  should  be  of  equal  parts  loam  and  well 
decayed  leaf  mould,  with  about  a  sirth  part  of  sand,  all  well 
mixed  together  and  passed  through  a  three-quarter  meshed 
sieve.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  in  potting  see  that  the  roots 
are  well  distributed  amongst  the  soil,  not  bundled  into 
the  pot  and  some  soil  pressed  on  the  top  of  them  as  we  have 
often  seen.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots. 
When  potted  give  the  plants  a  watering  through  a  fine  rose 
sufficient  to  wet  the  whole  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  light 
airy  part  of  your  gpreenhouse.  The  system  of  crowding  them 
together  in  any  dose  frame  or  house,  and  keeping  them 
dose  and  shaded,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible :  it 
is  attended  with  damping  and  decaying,  and  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  Geraniums, 
"oirough  the  winter  they  should  just  have  water  enough  te 
keep  them  from  shrivelling,  and  very  little  indeed  will  be 
sufficient  for  this.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  surface  of 
the  pot  with  dry  material,  such  as  charred  refuse  or  vei-y 
dry  fine  mould,  immediately  they  are  watered  at  potting 
time.  This  preveMs  evaporation  and  the  necessity  for  fre- 
quent watermg,  which  is  undesirable.  All  damp  leaves  and 
shoots  should  be  removed,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  through- 
out the  winter. 

If  you  can  introduce  them  into  a  gentle  heat  about  the 
middle  of  February,  they  will  soon  grow  and  make  nice 
bushy  plants  that  will  look  well  in  uie  g^enhouse  for  a 
while  before  planting-out  time.  But  unless  potted  early, 
and  put  inte  a  house  with  fire  heat  for  a  while  in  autumn, 
you  must  not  expect  them  te  look  very  well  in  your  green- 
house in  winter,  the  variegated  sorts  in  particular.  But 
Christine  being  a  very  hardy  Geranium  will  sooner  recover 
the  shock,  and  by  carefrd  lifting  and  a  slight  degpree  of  fire 
heat  after  being  potted  will  soon  look  fresh  and  nice. 

The  Geranium  cuttings  are  not  left  in  eight-inch  pote  till 
bedded-out,  but  are  potted  singly  in  three  and  four-inch 
pots,  according  te  the  size  of  the  young  plants.  This  is 
done  in  February,  and  when  a  little  heat-  can  be  afforded 
them  after  potting,  they  will  the  sooner  make  fine  plants, 
but  they  are  left  no  longer  in  heat  than  just  te  give  them  a 
start.  It  was  simply  the  "autumn  propagation"  and 
winter  management  that  were  treated  of  in  the  article  you 
refer  te,  and  after  they  are  rooted  the  common  Scarlete  are 
treated  the  same  as  the  variegated  sorts.  They  are  all 
potted-off  inte  single  pots  in  spring,  although  I  have  fre- 
quently planted  them  frx>m  the  pots  they  were  rooted  in ; 
out  this  course  has  never  been  followed  except  from.neces- 
jity,  either  for  want  of  room  or  pote— disadvantages  which 
I  am  not  called  te  cope  with  now.  Geraniums  will  do 
reiy  well  shaken  out  of  the  cutting-pote  and  planted  in 
he  beds  in  the  end  of  May,  but  they  never  bloom  so  freely 
*a  nice  rustling  plants  that  have  been  a  month  or  two  in 
ingle  pots,  and  not  crowded  together;  and  shaken-out 
Oa^tn  o^^   ll^^^^^  later  in  making  a  display  of  bloom. — D.  T.] 


nut  refuse  on  the  beds,  and  last  week  the  beds,  to  my  as- 
tenishment, ,  began  te  produce  Mushrooms  among  the 
Cucumbers. — Lex. 


Qa.\,wn<wo«.b. — 1  do  not  think  any  one  need  despair  of 
'idmately  obtaining  Mushrooms  because  his  bed  does  not 
^ear  in  the  custemary  six  or  eight  weeks ;  for  I  made  up 
^o  beds  in  *"  ^^^es  last  Ja'^"ary,  and  they  never  produce^ 


THE  GLADIOLUS  AND  ITS  DISEASE. 

I  KNOW  of  a  certain  Horticultural  Society,  whose  members, 
not  contented  with  dry  formal  committee  meetings,  used  to 
have  occasionally  a  more  social  gathering;  and  it  is  said 
that  whenever  there  was  a  fiagging  in  the  conversation  some 
one  would  begin  te  talk  about  this  iflower,  and  immediately 
controversy  sharp  and  strong  would  spring  up  as  te  the 
proper  quantity  of  its  syllables.  I  do  not  belieye  te  this 
day  that  it  is  settled— indeed  I  know  but  very  lately  it  was 
proposed  te  refer  it  te  Dr.  Todd,  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College.  Whether  The  Journal  oi-  Hobtictjltuke 
will  be  more  successftil  with  its  readers  I  do  not  know;  but 
I  hope  its  Editors  will  forgive  me  if  I  call  in  question  their 
ex  cathedra  dictum  on  the  point,  for  of  the  three  methods 
of  pronunciation  that  which  they  have  fathered  seems  te 
me  the  most  untenable.  Gladiolus  is  unquestionably  a  dimi- 
nutive form  of  gladius,  a  sword,  and  as  a  rule  all  derivatives 
are  short— e.  g.,  fides  makes  fidicWa;  nutrix,  nutrlciila;  and, 
more  to  the  point,  filius,  a  son,  makes  filiSlus.  Then,  again, 
one  vowel  before  another  is  short,  so  that  Gladiolus  would 
be  even  more  correct ;  but  I  think  all  analogy  is  in  favour 
of  the  pronunciation  being  Gladi51us.  As  to  the  first 
syllable,  that,  too,  should  be  pronounced,  I  fancy,  shortly — 
gl&d,  not  glade ;  but  I  do  hope  the  Editors  will  withdraw 
their  sanction  te  such  a  barbarism  as  Gladilus. 

As  te  the  more  serious  matter  of  the  disease  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  bulb  in  various  places,  I  wish  I 
could  give  positive  information  or  suggest  a  certain  remedy. 
My  own  experience  on  the  point  is,  I  am  happy  te  say, 
"  nil  ;*'  for  my  small  collection  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
bulbs  iff  almost,  if  not  altogether,  free  from  it.  The  question 
seems  to  me  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Potatte 
disease,  te  which  it  bears  a  striking  similarity,  when  every- 
thing from  electricity  down  to  Smee*s  Aphis  vaatator  was 
considered  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  Let  us  look  at  the  data 
which  we  have — 

1.  This  is  not  the  first  season  of  its  api)earance.  Some 
collections  suffered  largely  last  year ;  so  that  we  must  not, 
I  think,  in  seeking  for  causes  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  present  season. 

2.  It  is  prevalent  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  England, 
though  I  do  not  know  whether  to  the  same  extent :  there- 
fore our  climate  must  not  be  charged  with  it,  as  is  too  often 
the  case. 

3.  It  seems  te  be  more  prevalent  on  heavy  than  on  light 
soils.  Mr.  Standish  is  free  from  it  in  the  light  peaty  boO 
of  Ascot ;  and  so  is  Mr.  Youell,  whose  soil  approaches  doeely, 
I  believe,  to  that  of  Holland.  In  my  own  light,  friable,  but 
rich  soil  I  have  hardly  seen  a  trace  of  it,  while  from  heavy 
lands  and  on  the  London  clay  it  seems  te  be  very  severe.* 

4.  The  plan  of  leaving  the  roote  in  the  ground  advocated 
by  some,  and  suggested  by  your  correspondent  **  B.  T.  B., 
Shrewsbury"  as  a  probable  remedy,  does  not  seemtoanawer, 
as  your  corresp<Mident  "T.  H.  C,  WdUaU,"  says  that  it 
was  only  those  left  in  the  ground  that  exhibited  thia  ten- 
dency. 

5.  Potting  the  bulbs  and  then  planting  them  out  is  no 
protection  against  it,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson 
teld  me  that  that  was  the  system  adopted  by  his  finn  this 
year,  and  that  their  beds  had  tetally  frSled. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  winch  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  although  by  no  means  suffident  te  form  an 
accurate  judgment  from,  they  are  enough  to  make  a  pro- 
bable one;  but  as  this  flower  is  now  become  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  is  so  great  an  addition  to  our  autumn  flowers* 
it  would  be  most  desirable  that  those  growers  of  it  who  are 
readers  of  The  Joubnal  or  Hobticxjltube  should  send  in  a 
statement  of  their  own  experience,  where  they  obtained  their 
bulbs  from,  the  nature  of  the  soit  situation,  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  resulte.  I  happened  te  meet  my  friend*  M.  Chaiks 
Verdier,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Autumn  Show  the  other  day 
(where  the  paucity  of  exhibitors  in  this  flower  told  the  tale 

•  I  know  thif  li  eukinxj  to  **H.*8**  experienee  In  the  "Florist  tad 
Pomologbi       ">«r<^  ^^*      -^th**  <riTe8  no  *»ff*^cat,  and  It  *•  not  so  la  IN 
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of  disease),  and  had  with  him  some  little  conyersation  on 
the  point.  His  opinion  (which  rather  coincides  with  my 
own  notions  and  is  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Standish),  is  that 
it  is  the  result  of  the  excessive  moisture  of  last  summer, 
and,  indeed,  I  may  say  of  the  last  two  years — at  least  the 


most  beautiful  rich  crimson  that  could  be  wished  for,  each 
leaf  shining  in  the  sun ;  and  many  would  have  pronounced 
this  at  first  sight  to  have  the  best-coloured  root.  But  on 
examination  it  was  found  not  to  be  so.  The  best  one  of  the 
tliree  kinds  g^wn  was  the  one  with  the  large  coarse-looking 


&utumn  of  18G1,  when  bulbs  were  matiunng,  was  so ;  and  |  top,  thereby  affording  another  illustration  of  ihe  proverb. 


that  hence  the  bulbs  were  not  sufficiently  dried-off.  I  am 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  from  my  own  slight  experience. 
My  stock  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  my  own  harvesting, 
some  that  my  friend  Mr.  Standish  was  good  enough  to  send 
me,  a  few  of  the  new  sorts  obtained  from  MM.  Thibaut  and 
Eeteleer  of  Paris,  and  a  few  from  Messrs.  Barr  '&  Sugden, 
also  French  roots.  In  only  the  two  latter,  and  that  in  not 
more  than  five  or  six  instances,  have  I  had  failures ;  and 
«ven  they  were  not  in  the  manner  described  by  your  cor- 
respondents, but  simply  the  rotting-away  of  the  roots. 

My  own  plan  of  drying  is  very  rigid,  and  I  know  Mr. 
standish  is  equally  particular,  although,  fix)ra  having  an 
immense  stock  and  larger  means  of  harvesting  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  adopts  more  effective  plans.  But  I  watch  carefully 
the  beds ;  and  as  some  sorts  are  earlier  than  others,  I  take 
them  up  as  they  ripen-off,  and  put  them  into  a  small  flower- 
pot with  their  label,  and  bring  them  into  the  house.  .In 
the  back  kitchen  there  is  a  copper  dose  to  a  patent  kitchener, 
where  tfcere  is  considerable  heat,  and  here  I  place  them. 
They  remain  for  a  couple  of  weeks  until  they  are  quite  dry, 
when  I  put  them  into  paper  bags  and  lay  them  by.  That 
they  will  bear  some  considerable  drying-off  I  have  proved, 
for  a  small  box  of  mixtures  was  forgotten  for  some  weeks, 
and  when  taken  out  I  did  not  think  they  were  good  for 
much.  I,  however,  planted  them  out  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  there  they  have  grown 
and  bloomed  most  vigorously.  I  have  not  watered  this 
summer — at  least  one  of  my  beds,  and  that  the  most  vigor- 
ous, has  not  had  a  drop,  so  that  I  do  not  think  M.  Loise's 
notion  is  likely  to  be  correct ;  however,  as  I  have  said,  we 
hardly  have  data  enough  to  go  upon  as  yet. 

Those  of  your  correspondents  who  fancy  that  ihe  bulb 
formed  will  be  all  right,  will  be,  I  fear,  mistaken ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  would  not  have  growers  discouraged.  It  would 
seem  almost  hopeless  at  present  to  g^ow  them  on  heavy 
soils,  unless  very  materially  lightened  by  a  good  admixture 
of  leaf  mould  and  sand;  but  I  should  say  that  in  all  light 
or  lightish  soils  they  may  be  again  attempted. 

The  disease  seems  in  some  way  to  be  connected  with 
climatic  influences,  and  results,  probably  from  exceptional 
causes.  These  may  be  removed,  and  the  bulb  itself  acquire 
more  hardiness.  Hollyhock-growers  will  remember,  as  I 
was  reminded  by  Mr.  Laing,  that  some  years  ago  the  same 
thing  took  place  in  that  plant.  Collections  were  cut  up, 
and  the  attempt  to  grow  the  flowers  pronounced  hopeless. 
It,  however,  after  some  years  of  much  heart-burning  to 
growers,  wore  itself  out,  and  the  plant  is  now  seldom  at- 
tacked with  it.  So  with  the  Gladiolus,  I  believe.  We  may 
hope  to  see  it  tide  over  its  present  difficulties ;  and  no  one, 
I  think,  who  has  seen  a  collection  of  them  as  cut  blooms 
but  will  desire  to  see  them  extensively  grown.  As  orna- 
mental plants  for  gardens  I  question  if  they  will  ever  be 
very  effective;  but  as  cut  flowers  they  have  few  rivals.  They 
bloom  80  well  in  water,  daily  expanding  their  flowers,  and 
are  so  vivid  and  varied  in  their  colour,  that  they  must  be 
great  favourites. 

My  ideas  on  their  cultivation  would  be.  Dry  the  roots 
weU,  keep  them  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  their  g^wing 
too  early,  manure  highly  in  the  autumn,  and  again  give  a 
slight  coating  in  spring,  and  do  not  plant  U)o  early. — 
D.,  Deal, 


STRAY  ^^OTES  0:S  RED  BEET. 

Happenino  lately  to  be  in  a  nobleman's  garden  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  passing  along  the  kitchen  garden  a 
plot  of  Red  Beet  attracted  the  attention  of  my  friends,  and 
it  was  determined  by  the  head  gardener,  a  shrewd,  well- 
informed  member  of  his  profession,  to  examine  a  root  of  each 
of  the  three  kinds  there  grown.  One  of  the  varieties  pre- 
sented a  rather  coarse-looking  leaf,  much  veined  with  g^en; 
another  was  somewhat  like  it,  but  with  less  top ;  whSe  the 
third  would  have  been  a  great  acquisition  to  the  flower 
gaiden,  its  foliage  being  snudl  and  nrmly  set  on,  and  of  the 


that  we  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  outward  appearanca 
only,  and  as  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  observed  the 
same  thing  in  Red  Beet,  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  record 
it.  Red  Beet  of  good  quality  has  always  been  an  article 
anxiously  looked  for,  and  as  the  best  kind  is  apt  to  dege- 
nerate, new  varieties,  or  rather  the  maintaining  of  a  good 
qiiality  in  its  colour  and  character  is  an  important  affair,  as, 
like  most  other  objects  of  merit,  seed  from  the  very  best  is 
much  less  plentifully  produced  than  from  a  common  sort.  Soil 
and  situation  have  also  some  influence  on  its  colour,  not  that 
a  really  good  variety  would  come  bod  on  an  unstdtable  soil, 
but  simply  it  would  be  a  shade  less  beautiful  than  the  same 
on  a  soil  better  adapted  to  it.  The  dark  sandy  soils  border- 
ing some  rivers  produce  the  best  Beet  that  I  have  seen- 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  best  varieties  degenerate  in  two 
or  three  years  if  conflned  to  a  chalky  district,  and,  conse- 
quently, require  to  be  renewed  by  importation  of  seed  from 
a  more  favoured  locality.  Beet,  therefore,  like  everything 
else,  requires  renewing ;'  and  although  it  may,  under  fevour- 
able  circumstances,  have  reproduced  itself  in  good  condition 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  such  success  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  care  evinced  in  removing  all  defective  roots,  and  each 
year  cultivating  it  on  fi^sh  ground.  But  the  question  has 
yet  to  be  asked.  Are  not  a  great  ntmiber  of  the  roots  reared 
yearly  from  seed  saved  on  the  same  spot  deficient  in  some 
point  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  good,  which 
might  not  be  the  case  if  a  change  or  cross  took  place  ? 

It  is  needless  here  entering  into  the  details  of  culture 
which  have  been  given  elsewhere,  but  I  may  state  that  a 
too  rich  soil  is  by  no  means  wanted  for  Beet,  as  the  amount 
of  watery  juice  it  there  imbibes  drains  away  after  the  root 
is  cooked  and  sliced,  and  the  root  assumes  a  withered  ap- 
pearance. As  my  object  was  more  particularly  to  direct 
attention  to  the  deceptive  character  of  the  foliage  as  in- 
dicative of  what  the  roots  are,  I  must  leave  to  other  hands 
the  task  of  explaining  the  necessary  points  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  vegetable. — H.  T. 


»» 


PROPAGATING    CLOTH   OF   GOLD 

PELAEGONIUM. 

In  answer  to  an  inquirer  signing  himself  "  Nobth  Briton 
in  No.  126,  I  am  afraid  that  by  the  time  this  is  in  print  it 
will  be  too  late  to  do  much  in  propagating  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
Pelargonium  from  leaves.  Succeed  he  may  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  he  will  perceive  presently  that  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced  to  carry  out  the  principles  on  which  this  mode 
of  propagating  is  best  conducted.  But  I  hope  that  "Nobth 
Beiton  "  and  others  who  may  read  this  will  remember  that 
I  am  only  an  amateur,  and  that,  while  I  describe  my  own 
process,  others  may  be  able  to  give  a  far  better ;  and  no 
doubt  experienced  propagators  at  nurseries  would  laugh  at 
a  poor  parson  daring  to  leave  his  pulpit  to  occupy  their 
bench  and  lecture  on  propagating  Pelargoniums.  But  as  I 
believe  numbers  of  your  refers  are,  like  myself,  amateurs, 
who  would  be  glad  to  give  others  the  benefit  of  thefr  own 
limited  exx)erience,  or  any  discoveries  they  may  niake ;  and 
as  I  also  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  many  first-rate  profes- 
sionals in  gardening  are  unacquainted  with  a  very  simple 
but  rapid  mode  of  propagating  Pelargoniums,  I  venture, 
very  humbly,  to  lay  my  own  litue  secret  before  them. 

In  order  to  convince  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  my 
process  is  a  really  good  one,  I  beg  to  inform  you  tiiat  when 
Pelargonium  Chnstine  first  came  out  a  small  spring-struck 
cutting,  with  only  some  four  or  five  leaves  on  it,  was  given 
me  in  a  certain  month  of  May,  and,  believe  me,  the  May 
following  was  a  very  merry  one  to  me  whenever  I  looked  at 
the  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  of  my 
spring-struck  mother  Christine ;  for  there  they  were,  eighty 
of  them,  as  blooming,  hearty,  and  strong  as  if  I  had  gone 
to  Messrs.  Henderson  or  Kinghom  and  paid  245.  per  dozen 
for  them,  which  was  about  their  price  that  season. 

With  reference  to  Pelargoniums,  the  phrase/'  Propagating 
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by  leaves"  is  not  suitable.  Begonias,  Cacti,  and  several 
other  succulent-leaved  plants  loay  be  said  strictly  to  propa- 
gate by  leaves,  but  not  Pelargoniums.  Together  with  the 
le^  you  must  have  a  joint,  and  at  the  union  of  the  leaf  to 
the  joints  there  must  be  a  bud  visible.  Pelargoniums,  there- 
fore, may  strictly  be  said  to  propagate  from  eyes  or  from 
single  joints,  and  yet  it  is  not  every  joint  that  will  make  a 
plant.  For  instance :  those  joints  which  have  a  leaf  on  one 
side  and  a  flower-stalk  on  the  other,  though  they  may 
succeed  in  rooting,  will  seldom  grow  into  a  plant.  But 
take  a  good  strong  cutting  of  your  Cloth  of  Gold  Pelargo- 
nium— say  it  is  4  or  5  inches  long,  with  four  well-developed 
leaves  growing  on  opposite  sides  at  each  alternate  joint, 
besides  two  top  joints,  the  lowest  with  the  bud  just  bursting 
into  leaf,  and  the  topmost  with  two  or  three  young  leaves 
on  it.  These  two  last  had  better  be  put  aside  till  you  have 
two  or  three  more  of  a  similar  growth  to  pot  with  them. 
Take  now  your  four  lower  leaf-joints,  cut  them  in  the  usual 
way  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  below  and  rather  more 
above  each  joint,  and  you  have  four  leaf-joints  with  buds  in 
the  ajdl  of  the  stalks,  besides  the  two  top  ones — six  in  all. 
Have  a  pot  ready  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  filled  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  soil  made  up  of  light 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  a  good  quarter  share  of  silver 
sand  in  it.  Press  the  soil  firm,  and  add  a  little  more  if  after 
raessing  the  surface  is  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  rim. 
Prepare  now  four  little  sticks  about  9  inches  long,  take  one 
and  push  it  finnly  into  the  soiL  Close  to  the  stick  make  a 
small  hole  half  an  inch  deep,  and  in  the  hole  just  press  one 
of  your  joint-cuttings  so  that  the  leaf  stands  at  right  angles 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  tie  the  leaf  to  the  stick.  Proceed  in 
the  same  way  wit£  the  three  other  joint-cuttings,  and  you 
have  a  pot  with  four  masts  and  four  lug  sails  set  to  catch 
•vezy  breeze  and  ray  of  sun  to  convey  the  cargo  below  on  to 
the  next  potting  season.  Give  the  pot  a  shake,  and  sprinkle 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
sflver  sand.  The  two  little  top  joints  may  be  treated  in 
much  the  same  way  when  you  have  others  of  a  similar 
growth  sufficient  to  fill  a  pot.  Your  cuttings  so  prepared 
will  require  to  be  dewed  only  with  a  syringe,  and  shaded 
from  hot  sun  for  three  or  four  days.  After  that  the  hotter 
the  sun  the  better,  being  careful  only  to  give  a  syringing 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  keep,  however, 
from  drenching  rain.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  buds  will 
be  pushing  out  tiny  leaves ;  and  if  you  began  propagating 
in  July,  by  September  each  bud  will  be  a  plant  from  which 
you  may  take  some  half  dozen  more  leaf-cuttings. 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  preparing  the  mother  plants 
from  whidi  to  propagate,  by  a  system  of  alternate  forcing 
and  hardening,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  lay  before  your 
readers  on  a  friture  occasion.  The  season  is  now  too  late 
for  it.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  for  leaf-cuttings,  and  I 
Bhall  probably  be  making  some  hundreds  this  week;  but 
when  they  have  formed  a  callus  I  shall  give  them  a  little 
bottom  heat  to  start  them  and  strengthen  them  for  the 
winter,  in  hopes  of  getting  more  stuff  off  them  in  the  spring. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  absence  from  home  prevented  me  from 
sending  you  this  before ;  but  "  Nobth  Briton  "  can  try  his 
hand,  nevertheless,  if  he  begins  at  once. 

What  a  magnificent  season  this  has  been  for  crossing 
Pelargoniums  !  I  hear  there  are  lots  and  lots  of  fine  things 
coming  out  next  year ;  but  what  wonders  shall  we  see  the 
season  after !  By-tlie-by,  these  names  "  Pelargonium  "  and 
"  Geranium  "  are  a  great  nuisance.  I  know  "  Pelargonium  " 
is  right  botanically ;  but  is  it  not  possible  to  come  to  some 
genial  understanding  that  '*  Geranium  '*  means  all  the  bed- 
ding classes,  while  ''  Pelargonium "  means  the  exhibition 
varieties,  blotched,  spotted,  and  foreign  and  fancy?  Let 
ihe  heads  of  the  trade  meet  before  their  next  catalogues  are 
ouJb,  and  give  the  public  some  decided  signification  to  the 
TWO  words  "Pelargonium"  and  "  Geranium.'* — F.  W.  Adey, 
Phe  Cell,  Dunstable, 
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^XTBAORDiNARY  Bboccoli. — ^A  specimou  of  the  "  South- 
pton  ;^roccoli,"  grown'in  the  parish  of  Mortimer  in  this 
ounty,  was  recently  exhibited  for  a  week  in  the  window  of 
iessrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  fieading.  The  weight  in  cooking 
rder  was  17  lbs.  6  ozs.,  and  the  meas"*^  rA«T»4  4   "^ot 
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The  next  house  is  a  stove,  62  feet  by  18,  with  a  centre 
bed,  under  which  run  several  hot-water  pipes,  and  there  ia  a 
shelf  all  round^on  a  level  with  the  glass.  At  one  end  of  the 
pit  a  tank  containing  aquatics  is  charming.  The  Sacred 
Bean  (Nelumbium  splendens),  was  in  flower,  and  Nymphea 
Devoniana,  dentata,  and  ccerulea  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  tank.  Of  plants  Lasiandra  Fontaiuesiana,  6  feet  high 
by  3,  Ixora  coccinea  superba,  4  feet  by  3,  and  I.  javanica, 
alba,  &c. ;  Clerodendron  fisdlax  and  C.  Thomsoni,  Centradenia 
grandifoHa  (very  fine),  and  the  curious  Aristolochia  triloba. 
All  the  varieties  of  this  genus  are  grotesque  enough  for 
anything,  and  form  fittmg  companions  to  Nepenthes,  or 
Pitdier-plants.  Aristoloclua  omithocephala  is  the  most 
singular  plant  I  ever  saw.  It  has  the  head  of  a  hawk  and 
the  beak  of  a  heron,  with  the  wattles  of  the  Spanish  fowl, 
which,  however,  are  grey  netted  with  brown ;  the  head  the 
same  colour  veined,  whilst  the  beak  is  grey — ^the  gorgeous 
flowers  of  ^chmea  fulgens  contrast  well  with  the  foliage, 
thereby  fitting  it  for  a  good  place  on  the  dinner  table.  Musa 
Cavendiahii  is  well  cultivated.  Fruit  weighing  42  lbs.  was 
lately  cut,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  this  Journal,  but 
it  was  stated  to  have  been  weighed  with  14  ozs.  to  the 
pound  instead  of  16  ozs.  However,  there  is  no  such  local 
weight  as  14  ozs.  to  the  pound,  though  there  ia  16  lbs.  to  the 
stone ;  therefore  the  weight  of  the  fruit  was  42  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois. Here  are  also  large  specimens  of  Al]8.maTida  Schotti, 
grandiflora,  and  scores  of  fine-foliaged  and  variegated  plants, 
as  Croton  variegatum  and  pictum,  4  feet  by  5,  Dieffenbachia 
maculata,  Dracaenas,  Pavetta  borbonica,  Colocaaia  maoro- 
rhiza  variegata,  Pandanus  javanicns  foliis  variega^,  8  feet 
through,  &c. 

Descending  by  a  few  steps  we  enter,  from  the  stove,  the 
show-house,  30  feet  by  18,  now  gay  with  Petunias,  Fuchaiafl, 
and  Geraniums.  Here  I  fell  in  with  that  good  old  fi«e- 
fiowering  plant,  Campylia  elegans,  a  plant  of  which,  3  feet 
across,  is  no  despicable  olgect.  Plants  of  the  old  tuberous 
Geraniacese  are  as  curious  as  Orchids,  but  no  one  seems 
to  care  about  them.  At  one  end  of  the  house  was  a  fine 
specimen  Cyathea  australis,  whilst  the  other  was  ornamented 
by  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  CattLeya 
Lemoniana  in  fiower,  and  in  baskets  suspended  from  l^e 
roof  were  Stanhopea  iTisignis  and  oculata^  both  in  flower. 

Proceeding  a  couple  of  yards  further  on  we  enter  the 
Orchid-house,  30  feet  by  20,  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  in 
iron  troughs.  These  troughs,  which  can  be  filled  witii  water 
when  moistui'e  is  wanted,  are  about  2  feet  wide  and  10  inches 
or  1  foot  deep,  and  at  the  bottom  a  couple  of  four-inoh  pipes 
are  placed,  of  course  longitudinally.  Now,  by  this  system 
— which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  superior  to  all  others— 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  can  be  made  moist,  even  satu- 
rated, without  syringing  much,  or  dry  as  circumstances 
require.  Its  other  advantages  are,  the  amount  of  evaporating 
surface  is  large,  therefore  the  plants  imbibe  the  moisture  at 
a  temperature  never  exceeding  that  of  the  house ;  and  that 
there  is  none  of  the  stew-pan  tendency  of  hot-water  gutters 
fixed  on  hot- water  pipes,  for  the  troughs  are  on  the  floor 
under  the  shelves,  so  that  the  heat  and  moisture  must  be 
thoroughly  diffused  through  the  house  before  it  reaches  the 
plants.  In  shorts  the  troughs  give  the  genial  and  beneficial 
effects  of  a  tanK  without  any  of  its  drawbacks,  as  moisture 
in  winter  when  it  is  not  wanted. 

The  Orchid-house  is  divided  by  a  partition  of  glass,  and 
is  a  double  span.  Amongst  a  choice  but  not  large  coUeddoii 
I  noticed  good  plants  of  Aneectodulus  Lobbi,  Lowi,  setaceus, 
argenteus  pictus,  striatus,  and  xanthophyllus,  growing  in 
fibry  peat,  sphagnum,  and  silver  sand.  The  surmce  of  the 
pot  being  covered  with  the  last,  the  compost  is  kept  moist. 
A  bell-glass  encloses  the  plants,  and  is  tUted  a  little  on  one 
side,  for  these  gems  above  all  other  plants  detest  a  stagnant 
atmosphere,  though  it  must  be  close,  water  on  the  leaves^. 
and  a  sour  soil.  Of  plants  in  bloom  were  Calanthe  masuoa^ 
vestita  rubra  (crimson  eye),  vestita  aurea  (yellow  eje); 
Peristeria  elata;  Miltonia  Candida,  Clowesiana,  and  speota- 
bilis ;  Oncidium  sphacelatum  and  papilio  major,  and  Irioho^ 
pilia  suavis.  Out  of  flo*'^,  but  not  less  interesting,  wsre 
^Vi^fip-noT^iq  RfiTiiiiAriftw*    -ri*^\\  4i-n«  ^Qav6s  ^  ■unafaiJjB,  sod. 
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grandiflora;  Vandaa  ixudgniB,  tricolor,  Bozburghi,  and 
ooaralea;  iBrides  orispuni,  odnratum  m^jos,  quinquevul- 
imnm,  virena,  major,  and  Wameri ;  Oncidium  Lanceanum, 
pnkhellom,  &c. ;  Saocolabium  Blumei,  and  very  many  more 
variflties  of  these  now-popular  plants. 

In  the  other  division  I  noticed  the  shelves  or  tables  were 
oorered  with  sea  gravel  about  the  size  of  a  horse  bean, 
irlkioh  does  not  choke  the  drain-holes  of  a  pot  like  sand»  and 
it  imparts  a  dean  aspect  to  the  whole.  Here  were  two 
examples  of  that  very  odd-looking  plant,  Alocasia  metallica, 
with  more  than  a  score  of  leaves  on  each,  forming,  with 
Mnaa  vittata,  the  beet  set-off  for  a  dinner  table  that  I  can 
imagine.  Put  the  Musa  in  the  centre  and  relieve  it  with 
Adiaatuma  around  it,  and* set  the  Alocasiaa  one  at  each  end 
of  the  table,  and  they  will  cause  a  sensation.  The  Alocadia, 
though  a  slow  grower  at  the  best,  grows  here  like  a  Colts- 
toat,  and  sen&  up  suckers  like  Willows.  The  Musa  in 
question  is  the  nobleet-looking  plant  I  have  yet  seen.  It 
has  the  habit  of  M.  Oavendishii,  but  with  a  somewhat  longer 
and  narrower  leaf,  having  stripes  of  silvery  whiteness  cross- 
wise on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  plant  here  is 
6  feet  high  with  six  leaves  about  a  yard  long.  Here,  too,  is 
a  plant  for  the  curious,  the  Lattice-plant  from  the  pools  of 
Madagascar,  growing  in  the  water  of  an  inverted  bell-glass, 
and  Sanracenia  purpurea,  variolaris,  rubra,  and  Drummondi, 
floonshing  in  sphagnum,  fibiy  peat,  and  cocoa  dust.  How 
happens  it  that  th€»e  hardy  plants  require  a  high  tempera- 
ture ?  Not  less  interesting  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage 
were  Pandanus  eleg^antissimus,  with  red-edged  leaves, 
charming  for  dinner-table  decoration ;  Campylobotrys  refiil- 
gens,  with  bronzy  red-coloured  leaves,  having  a  satiny 
lustre ;  Saccharum  violaceum  (Violet  Sugar-cane),  with  the 
habit  of  a  grass,  having  rosy-violet  stems  and  young  spray 
of  the  same  colour  dipping  gracefully  when  mature,  and 
excellent  for  the  dinner  table ;  Cyperus  altermfolius  varie- 
gatus,  which  requires  a  poor  soil,  and  is  stire  to  come  in 
character  if  grown  in  pure  sand  only — g^^een  or  variegated, 
no  plant  excels  this  for  ornamental  purposes — ^nice  plants  of 
Gk>mphia  theophrasta,  rightly  named,  as  it  much  resembles 
a  Theophrasta;  Eriocnema  marmorea,  with  a  smooth  Glox- 
inia leaf  beautiftdly  dotted  with  silver;  Quassia  amara 
(Bitter  Quassia) ;  Maranta  vittata;  micans,  a  pretty-leaved 
kind  with  a  red  midrib,  &c. ;  Caladium  regale  and  others, 
not  excepting  C.  Lowu;  and  Cissus  porphyrophyllus,  just 
contrary  to  C.  discolor,  which  loses  the  beauty  of  its  leaves 
in  proportion  to  their  age;  but  this  g^ins  in  colour  with 
age ;  the  leaves  have  more  substance,  and  are  round  instead 
of  ovate.  I  may  add  Sphaarogyne  latifolia;  Hibiscus 
Cooperi ;  PhyUagathis  rotundifolia ;  Cypripedium  villosum, 
Lowii,  Hookeri,  and  hirsutissimum,  and  many  more  new 
and  rare  plants  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  must  not 
omit  noticing  a  pan  of  seedling  Alocasias  just  peeping 
from  beneath  the  soU.  There  were  about  a  dozen  of  them, 
but  what  they  will  be  when  developed  is  another  ques- 
tion. The  seeds  were  a  cross  between  Alocasia  metallica 
and  Caladium  marmoratum,  the  former  being  the  female 
parent  or  seed-producer. — G.  A. 

{To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  THE  BEDDING-OUT  AT  THE 
CBYSTAL  PALACE,  BY  AN  AMATEUE. 

Mb.  Abiy  has  already  given  your  readers  the  benefit  of  his 
opinions  on  the  beddmg-out  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but, 
P^riiaps,  you  will  not  object  to  insert  a  few  further  notes  on 
the  same  sulject.by  an  amateiur. 

Like  Mr.  Adey,  I  took  my  first  look  at  the  garden  from  the 
doorway  directly  facing  the  Bose  Mount,  and  the  first 
thought  which  entered  my  mind  was,  "  Oh !  how  different 
to  last  year !  '*  accompanied,  by  a  feeling  of  disappointment, 
i^ch,  perhaps,  pr^udiced  me  througiK>ut  my  visit.  How- 
•erer,  I  took  out  my  note-book  and  proceeded  to  take  down 
the  planting  of  the  festoon-bed  round  the  Bose  Mount 
and  the  beds  inside,  and  then  hurried  off  to  examine  the 
beds  round  it  on  the  outside.  Here  my  feeling  of  disappoint- 
mukt  was-  increased ;  for  where  I  last  year  spent  a  long  time 
illring  notes,  this  year  I  scarcely  found  a  single  bed  which 
ttCiacted  me  or  invited  inspection. 

Ona  bed,  which  was  planted  with  a  light  pink  Verbena 


edged  with  a  white  Verbena>  was  very  tame  from  the  entire 
absence  of  contrast  or  shading.  Another,  the  arrangement 
of  which  consisted  of  alternate  circles  of  Cerastdum  and 
Gazania  splendens,  seemed  to  depend  for  effect  more  on  the 
contrast  of  the  foliage  than  anything  else,  and  the  blossom 
of  the  Gazania  rather  spoilt  it  than  otherwise. 

There  was  a  something  which  offended  the  eye  when  this 
part  of  the  garden  was  viewed  from  the  Bose  Mount,  but 
what  it  was  I  did  not  discover  until  I  had  seen  the  effect  of 
the  garden  on  the  terrace  from  the  Palace. 

Judging  from  my  experience  of  last  year,  I  still  felt  sure 
that  I  had  a  treat  in  store  in  the  chain^border.  But,  alas ! 
here  again  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  That  which 
last  year  was  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  thing  in  the 
way  of  planting  that  I  have  seen,  was  this  year  not  a  chain 
at  all,  properly  so  called.  Whatever  can  have  induced  the 
designer  of  those  beds  to  sever  all  the  links  of  the  chain  by 
connecting  them  with  Lobelia  Paxtoniana,  instead  of  making 
the  chain  continuous  as  it  was  last  year,  by  carrying  the 
edging  of  Alyssum  all  round,  and  thereby  entitling  it  to  be 
called  *'  chain  "  ?  This  struck  me  as  being  the  greatest  mis- 
take made  in  the  planting  in  the  whole  gfurden ;  for  not  only 
is  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  continuous  chain,  over  whum 
last  year  the  eye  never  ceased  to  wander  with  delight,  com- 
pletely broken,  but  two  lines,  one  of  white  and  the  other 
of  blue,  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  by  no 
means  calculated  to  contrast  well. 

When  I  had  mounted  to  the  Palace  and  viewed  the 
terrace-beds  from  that  couimanding  position,  I  discovered 
what  it  was  that  had  offended  my  eye  from  the  Bose  Mount. 
That  which  struck  me  as  being  the  great  difference  between 
the  planting  this  year  and  last,  is,  that  last  year  the  prevail- 
ing idea  seemed  to  be  contrast,  whereas  this  year  it  appears 
to  be  sfuKHng,  In  consequence  of  the  plan  pursuecl  in  carry- 
ing out  this  latter  idea,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  large  and 
almost  unvarying  masses  of  scarlet  shaded  with  pink,  al- 
most unrelieved,  and  the  effect  is  very  wearying  to  the  eye. 
This  it  was  which  struck  me  in  some  of  the  beds  near  the 
Bose  Mount,  and  much  more  strongly  in  the  grand  view  of 
the  terrace  garden  from  the  Palace. 

The  beds  which  interested  me  most,  and  the  effect  of 
which  I  was  most  careful  to  observe,  were  those  in  which 
appeared  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber,  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffelti,  Centaurea  candidissima,  and  Centaurea  gymno- 
carpa,  the  first  and  two  last  of  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before. 

I  was  some  little  time  making  up  my  mind  which  had  the 
best  effect  from  a  distance  :  Centaurea  gymnocarpa  edged 
with  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  or  Amaranthus  melaiicholicus 
ruber  edged  with  Centaurea  candidissima ;  but  I  finally  de- 
cided in  &vour  of  the  latter,  the  Amaranthus  having  very 
much  the  effect  of  an  extremely  handsome  blossom.  There 
were  other  plants  in  the  same  beds,  but  those  which  were 
not  hidden  by  the  plants  I  have  named  by  no  m^ans  con- 
tributed to  improve  the  effect.  The  unpleasant  impression 
left  on  my  mind  by  the  rest  of  the  garden  was  quite  effaced 
by  an  inspection  of  'these  "  coming  favourites,"  though  it  is 
said  that  the  Coleus  is  to  be  abolished  as  a  bedomg-out 
plant. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  opinion  that 
there  is  one  great  improvement  which  might  be  made,  and 
which  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to  take  notes  of  the  bedding-out, 
in  order  to  assist  their  friends  in  making  their  plans  for 
laying-out  their  gardens  the  following  year — ^it  is  to  give 
the  names  of  the  plants  used.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  an  amateur  who  spends  most  of  his  time  jn  work- 
ing at  a  profession  can  know  the  names  of  all  the  different 
Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  which  are  used  in  the  bed- 
ding-out at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  large  public 
gardens,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  little  use  for  him 
to  note  down  "Scarlet  Geranium,"  or  "yellow  Calceo- 
laria," when  the  former  may  be  **  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet," 
"Cottage  Maid,"  or  "  one  of  Mr.  Beaton's  new  Geraniums," 
and  the  latter  may  be  "Aurea  floribunda,"  or  "Gaines* 
Yellow."  Surely  it  would  not  cause  much  extra  trouble  if 
small  tallies  were  placed  in  each  bed  showing  the  names  of 
the  sorts  used.  They  need  not  be  too  conspicuous,  and  they 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  and  would  add  much  to  the 
very  great  interest  which  all  who  care  to  have  their  gardens 
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gay  and  planted  according  to  the  feehion  must  take  in  the 
ayatem  of  beddiag-out  puraned  at  the  Cryetal  FaJooe  and 
other  places  which  profesaedlj  aet  the  &«hion.  A  aingle 
miatake  mode  in  taking  down  the  name  of  a  plant  maj  ipoU 
A  whole  garden  next  year. — W.  H.  B. 


AXOCASIA  METAIiLICA. 
This  ranks  among  the  most  distinct  and  peculiar,  as  well 
aa  the  moet  beautiful  of  the  fine-foliated  plants  which  have 
been  introduced  &oni  Borneo  of  late  yeara.  It  rtrikea  the 
eye  at  first  sight  aa  one  of  the  most  cnriona-looking  objects 
of  the  T««etable  kingdom,  and  those  who  have  not  seen  it 
can  scarcely  form  a  correct  impression  of  its  polished  bronzy 
appearance.  Its  leaves  hare  all  the  solid  and  lustroas  look 
wluch  belongs  to  a  shield  of  polished  bronze ;  and  their 
ovate-oblong,  peltate  shape  preaenta  an  outline  somewhat 
like  a  tortoise  E  boek.  Their  st^ks  being  short  and  stiff, 
the  oatline  of  the  plant  is  compact  and  massive.  Few  sub- 
jects are  more  conspicuous  in  a  collection  of  omumeixtal- 
folioged  plaata,  and  where  only  a  dozen  kinds  are  grown 
it  onght  to  be  one  of  the  nnmber,  more  particularly  as  it  is 
evergreen,  retaining  its  leavea  in  beauty  all  winter,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  plant  very  easy  of  cultivation.  Any  peraon  who 
can  command  a  high  moist  atove  temperature  can  have  few 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  culture  of  A.  metallica.  These 
remaffca  are  intended  for  any  readers  who  have  not  ;et  seen 
this  plant,  while  the  following  brief  directions  se  to  its 
culture  are  at  the  request  of  a  correspondent. 

Very  turff  peat  and  loam,  broken  up  wjti  the  hand  and 
mixed  in  equal  proportions,  with  the  addition  of  about  a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  well-rotted  leaf  mould,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sOver  sand  and  charcoal  broken  up  fine,  is  a 
compost  that  anita  this  Alocaaia  weU.  Supposing  that  you 
have  a  healthy  young  plant  well  eatablisbed  in  a  sii-inch 
pot  and  in  need  of  a  shift,  it  may  aafel;  be  transferred  into 
a  nine-inch  pot.  The  drainnge  should  be  carefully  secured, 
and  the  crocks  thinly  covered  with  s  layer  of  the  most  fibry 
part  of  the  soil.  The  operation  of  shifling  need  not  have 
anything  peculiar  about  it  different  from  an;  other  free- 
growing  plant.  In  placing  the  &esh  soil  round  the  boll  be 
car«ful  to  preserve  the  strong  fleshy  roots,  and  keep  the 
bulbous-looking  base  of  the  plant  rather  high  than  other- 
wise. As  already  mentioned,  it  reqnires  a  high  stove  tem- 
perature to  grow  it  fi-eely,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  indis- 
r sable  to  a  healthy  development  of  the  foliage.  It  ahould 
placed  near  the  glass,  and  carefully  ahod&l  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  &om  the 
let  of  April  tiU  the  middle  of  October.  To  grow  it  with  all  the 
compactneaa  and  atrcngth  which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  it 
sho^d  have  plenty  of  room,  and  be  kept  quite  close  to  the 
glass.  When  crowded  among  other  plants,  and  far  irom  the 
glass,  it  becomes  drawn,  and  loses  that  massive  and  imposing 
appearance  peculiar  to  it  when  well  grown.  With  a  " '  ' 
temperature^aay  76°  at  night— and  potted  in  open 
draine4  soil,  it  delights  in  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  under 
these  .conditions  will  in  one  seaeou  form  a  large  handsome 
plant^an  object  well  worthy  of  any  extra  core  and  trouble 
which  may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

I  recently  hod  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  garden  of  an 
amateur  who  does  all  his  own  gardening  so  far  as  the  care 
of  his  plants  is  concerned ;  and  among  the  many  operations 
which  he  performs  with  more  than  usual  success  I  was  par- 
ticularly well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  his  Orchids 
and  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  struck  ihe  moment  I  entered  the 
stove  wjfh  the  peculiar  sweet  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  the 
bouse.  There  was  a  high  temperature,  and  a  more  thou 
usually  pleasant  feeling  on  entering  from  a  vinery  iu  which 
Grapes  were  ripening.  It  was  not  diificuh  to  discover  the 
means  from  which  so  desirable  an  atmosphere  and  so  healthy 
\  growth  arose.  The  amount  of  hot-water  pipes  from  which 
he  beat  was  imparted  was  quite  double  that  asuoily  met 
irith,  and  they  just  felt  a  little  more  than  milkwarm.  Over 
be  pipes  there  was  a  strong  sparred  trellis,  and  on  tbe 
trellis  were  placed  sheets  of  lead  tamed  up  at  tbe  edge, 
">  as  to  foVm  sliallow  days,  which  were  filled  with  water. 
'■>nunon  garden  eaucen  ware  turned  upside  down  in  the 
rater,  and  on  the  sauoers  were  the  flne-foUo^d  plants  j  while 
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spbere  thna  produced  was  certainly  the  most  pleaoant  Toe  a 
stove  that  could  possibly  be  conceived,  and  the  plants  gftve 
ample  teatimony  as  to  its  healtbM  inflnence  on  vegetatioii. 
The  water  used  in  the  trays  was  rain  water,  and  could 
be  drawn  off  at  an;  time  when  it  became  necessary  or  de- 
sirable by  means  of  a  few  t^s  in  the  bot^m  of  the  shallow 
tray a. 

The  heat  derived  fi'Oro  so  large  a  aurfooe  of  pipes  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  amount  of  atmosphere  to  be-  heated  can  never 
have  that  scorching  effect  that  exiat«  when  it  is  derived  from 
a  smaller  amount  of  heating  surface  violently  heated;  and 
the  water  iu  tbe  leaden  trays  over  the  pipes  gave  that  sup- 
ply of  moisture  necessary  to  the  development  of  healt^ 
growth  in  such  plants  in  a  mucU  more  natural  way  and  to 
a  better-proportioned  extent  than  is  attainable  either  by 
syringings  over  the  foliage  or  by  evaporation  from  a  strongly- 
heated  surface.  Besides  this  it  is  a  well-known  fact  Uiat 
with  such  a  supply  of  piping  as  was  used  in  tJiis  case  tba 
consumption  of  tael  is  less.  In  any  case  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  so  limit  the  heating  snmce  as  to  ren£a:  a 
violent  heat  necessary  to  keep  up  a  given  temperatnre.^ 
D.  Thombon, 


BOSONIA  RUTOSMA  (Eve-sckxtfd  Bobosia). 

Sat.  ord,,  Eutacsie.  Linn,,  Octandria  Mont^iynia. — Glan< 
coua,  much-branched ;  leaves  ohlong-orate  or  obovat«,  ses- 
sile, fleshy,  apiculate,  one-nerved  j  flowers  in  triohotomous, 
ootymbose,  many-flowered  cymes,  pedicels  thickened  beneath 
the  flowers;  calyx-lobes  ovate  acute;  filaments  oiliato  in- 
tbe  lower  half. 


This  very  pretty  Boronia.  is  known  in  cultivation  ss 
B.  spathulata,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  the  specie*  bo 
named  by  Dr.  Licdley,  differing  obviously  in  its  mach- 
brancbed  habit  and  its  many-flowered  ccnymbose  inBores- 
cence.  The  whole  plant  has  a  tendency  to  trichotomooB 
branching,  andtbus  forma  adense  bush,  with  terete  braache* 
scattered  with  glandular  dots,  and  bearing  opposite,  fleahjr, 
glaucous,  oblong-ovate,  or  obovate  apiculat«  leaves,  fttmiilted 
with  numerous  transparent  dots,  and  Qne-nerved.  The 
Sowers  terminate  tbe  branches,  forming  a  kind  of  ooiymboae 
cyme  trichotomoualy  divided ;  the  pedioela  are  about  an  inch 
long,  thickened  at  top;  the  cal^-lobee  are  ovate  aonte, 
brownish-green,  dotted,  and  tr&versed  by  forked  iMrf««. 
The  petals  are  ovat«,  apiculate.  patent,  twice  ••  long  M  tlis 
calyx,  pink,  beooming  deep  rose  when  di^.  The  eigbt  sta- 
mens a"  as  long  as   the  csJyx,  ciliate  in  Hha  btwn  halt 
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attMhed  below  the  ^wi.  The  ovary  is  seated  on  a  hioftd 
hjnpogTnoQB  disk  twice  its  own  widtin,  and  is  dotted,  toar- 
odud.  tennuutted  by  a  simple  style,  with  an  obecuiely  taai- 
lobed  Btigma.    The  ceUs  of  the  ovtsj  are  two-o*alate,  but 

a  one  eeed  aeems  to  be  perfected.    The  plant,  botli  fMah 
dry,  has  a  strong  odour  of  Rue.— (Oorden  Companion.) 


MARKING  TREES. 

Gtkbt  one  haa  felt  the  want  of  soma  effeotiTa  plan  of 
niarkinf  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard.  All  soitH  of  label*  bare 
been  txied ;  and  moat  peraone  depend  for  sMct  aecoracy  on 
having  a  manuBCript  list  made  of  the  trees  ae  they  are 
nomerically  arranged  on  the  ground.  This  ii  very  wdl; 
bnt  aa  ooe  must  have  the  list  always  about,  or  Bometimea 
likas  to  graft  several  fcioda  on  one  tree,  the  plan  is  io  far 
otneetionable. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fkct  that  the  scrateh  of  a  pin  on 
the  bark  leaves  a  scar  that  endures  almost  with  the  life  of 
the  tiee.  Ws  were  shown  a  Beech  tree  recently  in  Dela- 
ware county  by  a  middle-aged  man  with  the  initials  of  his 
father  stiU  plainly  traceable,  which  were  scratched  on  the 
bazk  when  tds  fothar  was  a  boy.  The  same  can  be  done 
with  fruit  trMs,  as  we  believe  we  saw  suggested  some  yca^ 
a^  in  an  agrlculhiral  Journal,  but  which,  like  a  good  many 
good  ideaa  that  yearly  float  over  the  great  sea  of  lie  agriciil- 
tnra)  press,  hae  nearly  been  forgotten. 

We  saw  soke  trees  a  few 
d^B  ago  ilmt  had  been 
ma^ed  in  thit  way,  and  it 
reminded  us  that  the  idea 
was  worth  resuscitating. 

The  annexed  cut  will  ei- 
pltun  the  idea  clearly  : 

The  letters  of  the  name 
are  scratched  on  the  under 
side  of  the  branch,  and  the 
letters  one  above  the  other. 
In  the  case  we  saw  there 
were  two  kinds  on  the  two 
arms  of  the  tree— Baldwin 
and  Northam  Spy ;  the  main 
another  kind,  the  name  of  which 
— {AmerKan  Qaritntr'$  UonM^.) 


[We  cannot  spare  the  time  nor  incut  the  expense  of 
chemical  analyses.  The  white  deposit  is  such  aa  will  ba 
generated  in  linc  tanks  wherever  the  water  ia  not  Tea; 
pure,  and  even  then,  iu  time,  the  metal  will  be  corroded  1^ 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  and  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  In 
your  case  the  corrosion  would  be  accelerated  by  the  galvanic 
action  induced  by  the  iron  and  zinc  being  in  contact.  A 
wooden'  tank  oovered  with  slate  would  be  far  more  lasting 
and  usefbL  We  have  seen  gaJranised  iron  used  ;  but  when- 
ever an  opening  in  the  galvanic  covering  is  made,  the  iron 
inside  corrodes  very  quickly.  We  have  had' zinc  tanks  in 
addition  to  pipes  to  give  more  heat,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
lids  corrodeii  maeh  sooner  than  the  sides  or  the  bottom. 
For  cheapness  and  lastingness  combined,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  wooden  tank.  If  you  still  resort  to  zinc,  you  had 
better  have  a  zinc  covering  likewise.  In  your  case  there 
would  be  severs]  chemical  combinations.] 


RAPID  DECAY  OF  ZlKC  TANKS. 

Aeonr  two  years  since  I  built  a  small  grecnhoase  and 
prtwogating-hooae,  which  I  heated  by  a  tank  of  zinc  covered 
with  galvanised  sheet  iron,  as  being  stronger  to  support  the 
plunging  material  for  propagatiBg  in  than  zinc  liound  on 
opening  the  tank  a  few  days  since  that  a  white  deposit  had 
formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  sheets  of  galvanued  iron, 
some  of  which  I  have  scraped  off  and  sent  with  this,  and 
shall  he  much  obliged  if  you  could  ascertain  for  me  the 
nature  of  it.  This  deposit  has  fiiUen  in  places  into  the  zinc 
tank  and  corroded  it  nearly  through.  The  zinc  is,  in  fiict, 
worn  into  small  boles,  which  are  so  nearly  through  that  a 
pin  penetrates  them  aa  easily  as  it  would  through  brown 
paper. 

U J  object  in  writing  is  twofold :  first  to  be  of  use  to  any 
persons  who  may  be  about  to  make  tanks  of  zinc  in  caution, 
ing  them  not  on  any  account  to  cover  the  tank  wiUi  "  gal- 
vanised iron ; "  and  next,  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  most 
effectual  and  economical  means  to  remedy  this  disaster. 
Would  you  recommend  a  wood  tank  or  another  zinc  tank 
covered  with  slate  ?  The  tuik  worked  so  satisfactorily 
DUtil  it  began  to  leak  from  the  cause  above  stated,  that  I 
mnch  prefer  this  plan  of  heating  to  that  by  pipes.  If  1  put 
a  sine  tank  the  present  framework  of  wood  would  do ;  bnt  if 
a  wood  one,  it  mnst  be  new  alt^ether.  I  conclude  that  in 
the  course  of  the  circulation  of  the  water  some  of  this 
deposit  most  bare  gone  into  the  boiler,  and  I  suppose  that  if 
I  have  a  new  cine  tank  it  will  probably  be  again  diachai^ed 
to  some  extent  by  the  same  means  ont  of  the  boiler  into 
the  took,  and  wfll,  probably,  again  corrode  the  new  linc 
OBleK  its  effect  has  become  neutxalised  by  remaining  some 
waeks  in  the  boiler.  Of  coarse,  I  could  have  the  boiler 
doHwd  out,  bat  I  do  not  want  to  bare  to  do  this  if  possible. 


ROYAL  HORTICTTLTITRAL  SOCIETY'S 
COMMrTTEES.-SurT.  9,  1863. 

Flohal  Comjhttef. — The  autumnal  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  this  day,  Bn<I,  as  fu  u  floweis 
Rnd  fruit  were  concerned,  nothing  mere  could  be  desired. 
'Ite  Floral  Committee  had  much  to  occupy  their  attention. 
The  entries  for  seedling  Dahlias  alone  were  very  numerous, 
besides  s  lone  tabic  well  cotercd  with  other  speeimona  fur 
inspeclion.  Kot  more  than  onc-lifth  of  the  seedling  Dahlias 
exhibited  received  any  notice  beyond  gencm!  approval ;  and  out 
of  the  twenty  certificates  awarded  this  day,  four  only  were  flrat- 
claas,  Tho  Committee  have  not  awarded  more  than  six  ftMt* 
class  certificates  to  Dahlias  of  1863.  This  most  concluflively 
proves  that  this  favourite  Horista'  flower  hna  arrived  at  its 
climax,  and  the  innuraemblo  good  sorts  now  in  cultivation 
cannot  easily  be  surpassed  by  new  ones.  Our  report  must 
necessarily  be  a  ■lengthy  one;  wo  shall  therefore  omit  the 
description  of  the  seedlings  wHch  received  awards.  They  will 
doubtleu  bo  criticised  by  other  writers  in  the  Journal. 

Dahlias — Mr.  Wieeler,  Warminater:  Coronet,  first-class; 
Wnt^,  Bccond-elttas ;  Symmofrj-,  commended  at  the  previous 
mectmg.  Mr.  Kimberley ;  Messenger,  seeond-class.  Mr.  Haw. 
lings:  Tom  Thumb  dwarf  bedding  variety,  commended.  Mr. 
Bragit,  Slough:  Useful,  second-class;  Garibaldi,  second-class. 
Mr.  Keynes,  Saliaburj- :  Anna  Kej-nea,  firat-clasa ;  Samuel 
Barllett,  second-class ;  Magpie,  aecond-class;  Kegulnrity,  second- 
class.  Mr.  fiut^Bs,  Chelsea  :  Chelsea  IlerD.  siicond-elasa.  Mr- 
Turner  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  socond-claM.  Mr.  Leggo,  Edmonton  : 
Itoundhesd,  second- class ;  Enchantress,  second-class;  White 
Perfection,  first-class;  The  Bride,  flrat-claas.  Mr.  Collier : 
Annie,  second-class.  Mr,  Hopkins :  Brunette,  second-class. 
Mr.  Peny,  Birmingham;  Sylph,  setond-clasa. 

Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson,  Wellington  Koad,  exhibited  a  largo 
and  beautiful  collection  of  the  Pompone  Dahlias,  some  of  them 
bnt  a  little  larger  than  a  Eanunculus,  and  as  perfect  in  form. 
Beautiful  and  delicate  in  their  colour  and  markmga,  they  were 
mnch  and  deservedly  admired.     A  special  certificate  was  awarded 

Messrs.  Henderson  eihibited  also  a  very  extensive  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  their  far  femed  variegated-foliaged  Pelar- 
riums.  Of  this  collection  it  is  impuasible  to  speak  too  highly, 
vas  a  great  privilege  for  those  who  are  now  giving  their 
attention  to  this  interesting  section  of  Polargoniumg  (which  we 
hope  to  see  duly  represented  in  ouroihibitinn  schedules  for  1861), 
to  ha™  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  and  such  good  and 
distinct  varieties  brought  together.  We  ^all  give  their  names 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  see  them,  but  who  may  feel 
anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  adding  some  of  the  best  kinds  to  their 
collection :— Silver  Chain,  Lucy  Grieve,  Goldfinch,  Miss  Emily 
Dunelle,  Rosette,  Golden  Ilarkaway,  Snowflake,  Mrs.  Benyon, 
Golden  Chain,  Oriana  Improved,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Italia  Unila,  and 
a  group  of  seedlings  not  yet  named.  A  special  certificate  was 
awarded  this  most  beautiful  coUectioa. 

Some  blossoms  of  Fuchsias  &om  the  collection  of  E.  Banks, 
Esq.,  were  sent  by  the  same  firm  ;  they  were  extremely  beautiful, 
and  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  Fuchsias  of  the  present  day. 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  seen  the  plants ; 
but  the  fiowers,  numbered  21,  4G,  17,  were  all  flrat-class,  and  if 
of  good  habit  double-firsts— 20, 40,  S4  not  being  br  behind  them. 
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Phytolacca  decandra  foliis  variegatis,  also  from  Messrs.  Hen- 
deonon,  received  a  label  of  commendation ;  Centaurea  argentea, 
a  very  finely-cut  foliaged  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  suitable  for  the 
edging  of  beds,  and  superior  for  the  purpose  to  Centaurea 
gymnocarpa  and  Centaurea  candidissima,  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Salter  exhibited  a  collection  of  bedding  plants,  which 
were  arranged  to  form  a  fiower-bed,  the  background  consisting 
of  summer-flowering  Pompone  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants 
uaed  were  Centaurea  candidisshna  and  gymnocarpa,  Veronica 
incana,  Oxalis  rubra,  Tussilago  far&ra  foliis  yariegatis,  and 
Amaianthus  melancbolicus.  Mr.  Salter  sent  also  a  plant  of 
Gazania  splendens  foliis  variegatiB,  adding  one  more  to  his 
extensive  and  Interesting  collection  of  vari^ted-fbliaged  plants. 

Mr.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford,  sent  scarlet  Pelargonium  Princess 
Alexandra,  deep  rose,  flowers  in  a  large  truss,  but  not  of  sufficient 
quality.  Pelargonium  Luna,  a  promising  variety,  with  golden 
foliage  and  marked  with  dark  reddish-brown  zones.  Plants 
from  cuttings  will  better  decide  its  merits ;  it  too  much  resembles 
Mrs.  Milford.  Pelargonium  Little  Treasure,  small  zonate  foliage, 
bright  scarlet  flowers — ^the  specimen  exhibited  was  too  old  to 
enaole  any  decision  to  be  arrived  at,  some  portion  of  the  old 
plant  producing  very  small  foliage,  while  the  younger  shoots 
displayed  a  much  more  vigorous  habit.  It  should  be  sent  again, 
ana  will  probably  form  one  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Cowper  and 
WalthamJPet. 

Mr.  Banks,  Sholden  Lodge,  sent  a  seedling  Verbena  Lady 
Falmerston ;  but  no  advance  upon  better  varieties. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  seedling  Peli^goniums  Ex- 
cellent, a  useful  kind  for  bedding  purposes,  a  pale  rosy  salmon ; 
Silver  Chain,  a  fine  white-bordered  foliage  variety ;  Pelargonium 
Favourite,  white  deep-bordered  foliage  variety — ^younger  plants 
of  these  two  promising  plants  will  more  nilly  display  their 
merits;  Pelargonium  Peacock,  a  variegated-f61iage4  plant.  Ane- 
mone jq>onica  Honorine  Jobert,  a  useful  hardy  border  plant, 
the  flowers  resembling  A.  vitifi>lia— commended. 

Messrs.  Carter  sent  a  collection  of  annuals,  consisting  of 
Asters,  Marigolds,  in  all  sizes  and  colours,  HeUchrysuma,  and 
some  very  fine  double  Zinnias. 

Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  beautiful  collection  of  plants,  among 
them  three  seedling  hybrid  Orchids,  raised  by  their  persevering 
foreman  Mr.  Dominy ;  Cattleya  exonienais,  a  very  beautiful  late- 
flowering  variety  with  pale  blush  flowers,  the  lower  lip  being 
marked  with  a  deep  rosy  purple  band,  which  terminates  midway 
on  the  surface  of  the  lip  in  a  straight  line,  producing  a  very 
amgular  effect— second-dass  certificate,  llie  other  hybrids, 
picta  and  hybrida,  have  been  described  before.  Among  the 
other  plants  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  grande 
covered  with  its  peculiarly-tinted  flowers,  two  specimens  of 
Lilium  auratum,  Lilium  neilgheriense,  Alocasia  zebrina,  Scia- 
dopitys  verticillata,  Bambusa  variegata,  Dracffina  ferrea,  &c. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  also  sent  a  lurge  collection  of  interesting 
plants: — Adiantum  cardiochlsena,  not  a  new  plant,  first-class 
certificate ;  Ptcris  pellucida,  a  veiy  handsome  Fern,  first-class 
certificate ;  three  varieties  of  Caladiimi ;  Schizocasia  Portei,  a 
form  of  Alocasia  with  a  widely  jagged  cut  leaf,  which  when  in 
better  condition  will  certainly  prove  a  useful  and  ornamental 
plant ;  G^esnera  velutina,  with  diuk  refulgent  foliage ;  Cupressus 
Barkeri ;  Adiantum  (Cheilanthes  P)  ramatum ;  Drosera  dicho- 
toxna ;  Areca  species,  a  very  handsome  Palm  with  deeply  ribbed 
foliage,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Bull  sent  also  six  cut  specimens 
of  Pentstemons. 

From  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Pine  Apple  Place,  came  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Cotton-plant  with  its  seed-vesscds  in  all 
their  stages,  and  when  expanded  displaying  the  growth  of  the 
valuable  article  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Dean,  Shipley,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Cionidium  Moorii,  a 
very  beautiful  Fern — ^first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Standish,  Ascot,  sent  six  seedling  Gladiolus,  four  of 
vhich  received  certificates;  Randle  Jackson,  bright  carmine, 
'^ommended ;  Charles  Davis,  a  rosy-tinted  scarlet,  second-class 
•ertificate  ;  Mrs.  Dix,  a  beautiful  white  with  pale  pink  blotches 
tTL  the  upper  petals,  lower  petals  feathered  with  bright  crimson 
jurple— this  will  prove  a  first-rate  fiower — commended ;  Etna, 
rery  bright  light  scarlet,  commended.  These  fiowers  were 
*rlubited  in  Mr.  Standish's  stand  of  twenty-four  varieties.  They 
'^ould  have  made  a  better  appearance  had  they  been  shown 
-'Ugly  as  seedlings.    We  .'noticed  one  very  fine  seedling,  Pros- 

-^ro  in  Mr.  Sladden's  stand  of  twelve  Gladiolus.     TheGladioli 

•e  not  so  fine  as  they  were  in  1 861 .  Mr.  YoueU's  fine  collection 
-'ai  inferior  to  what  we  have  seen — ^the  individual  flowers  had 
•ot  attained  their  usual  size. 


ance  of  §tands  of  single  flowers  gnvo  everybody  the  honon. 
What  is  the  beauty  of  the  HoU^ock?  Its  magnificent  and 
gracefiil  spikes  of  now6rs.  Why,  then,  deprive  this  ralendid 
garden  ornament  of  its  honours  by  exhibitmg  single  floweca, 
which  reminded  us  of  the  three  pips  of  Auriculas  at  the  Sprinc 
Exhibition  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Begent's  Park,  1862,  whi£ 
brought  down  such  ridicule  on  the  euiibitors  ?  We  trust  the 
Hollyhock  will  be  shown  in  1864  in  all  its  primitive  splendour 
and  grandeur. 

Faurr  Coscmittee.  —  Only  a  Sub-Committee  met  on  this 
occasion,  consequently  no  certificates  were  awarded.  The  most 
important  object  brought  forward  was  a  new  Grape  from  Measnk 
Lucombe,  Pmce,  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  called  Mrs.  Pince  Black 
Muscat  Grape.  The  Committee  were  unanimous  in  oooflidering 
it  a  Grape  of  great  promise ;  but,  &iling  in  detecting  a  sidfldent 
muscat  flavour,  wished  to  see  it  again  when  it  c(Milabe  examined 
in  full  Committee. 

From  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  came  a  seedling  White  Grape 
raised  from  the  Trebbiano,  and  said  to  be  earlier  than  the  Smsk 
Hamburgh;  also  a  bimch  of  Welbeck  Black  Tripcdi,  wkick 
always  colours  and  is  of  very  fine  flavour.  It  was  considered  to 
be  the  true  Black  Hamburgh. 

Mr.  Bust,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lawrence  Sullivan, 
Fulham,  had  a  seedling  Peach  raised  from  Late  Admirabla. 
The  fruit  was  large,  yellow  tinged  with  (»ange,  but  bad  not 
arrived  at  perfection. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shardeloes,  sent  a  seedling  Nectarine  called 
the  Shardeloes  Nectarine.  In  shape  it  resembled  the  Violette 
Hdtive,  and  in  colour  was  darker  than  the  Elruge.  The  Com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  better  thta  the  fictt- 
named  kind. 

A  very  good  early  White  Grape  of  the  Sweetwater  breed  came 
from  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Knightley,  Fawsley  Park ; 
and  Mr.  Melville,  Dalmeny  Park,  sent  a  new  Gbape,  which  was 
large-berried,  grizzly  or  amber-coloured,  very  sugary,  and  rich, 
but  its  colour  was  objected  to. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GASDEN. 

The  season  has  been  very  favourable  for  c^pemtixma  under 
this  head.  Weeds  could  with  half  the  ustial  troable  have 
been  quite  eradicated.  Potatoes  and  other  crops  axe  coming 
off  early,  so  that  the  process  of  manuring  and  trenching 
may  be  prosecuted  at  every  favourable  qppoitamtj.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  recommended  to  mark  the  trenches  4  feet 
wide  to  throw  up  good-sized  steep  ridges.  It  is  not  advis- 
able, if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  to  dig  the  groond  in- 
tended for  general  cropping  one  spit  deep,  eve/a  if  the  soil 
be  shallow  and  the  subsoil  ungenial.  It  is  much  better  to 
remove  the  top  and  to  well  break  up  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches ;  depend  upon  it  these  operations  pay  for  a  fitUe 
extra  trouble,  and  now  is  the  tame  to  commence  them. 
Artichokes  {CHohe),  cut  off  the  stems  as  &8t  as  the  heads  are 
u^Sed.  Broccoli,  earth-up  the  plants  as  they  advance,  it 
greatly  promotes  their  growth ;  also,  earth-up  other  {Plants 
that  require  it.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  for  the  cateipllars. 
As  soon  as  they  are  observed  have  them  gathered  off  by 
hand«  this  being  the  only  sure  means  of  eraififftHmi.  Be- 
move  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves  from  the  Brasaica  tribe 
in  general,  to  some  ground  under  thie  process  of  trenching. 
Carrots,  sow  a  few  Early  Horn  in  a  shdtered  place  to  stand 
the  winter.  Celery,  the  first  earthing-up  of  i^e  crop  should 
not  take  place  until  it  has  made  considerable  progress.  By 
commencing  too  early  it  is  drawn  up  weakly,  the  earth  to  be 
closed  round  the  stalks  with  the  hand.  Entdive,  tie-up  for 
blanching  when  the  plants  are  quite  dry.  Another  jusjit- 
ation  may  also  be  nuule.  Onions,  a  few  Welsh  sowa  now 
may  come  in  useful  where  such  things  are  in  oonstaot 
request.  Potatoes,  when  the  haulm  is  ripe  to  be  taken  np^  as 
they  are  likely  to  grow  again  if  showery  weather  continue^ 
which  will  greatly  deteriorate  their  flavour. 

FLOWSB  OABDXN. 

The  favourable  change  in  the  weather  will  now  enable 
those  to  proceed  vigorously  in  their  operations  who  intend 
making  alterations  or  new  arrangements  in  this  depart- 
ment. As  regards  the  formation  di  new  plantattona  or  the 
removal  of  la^ge  specimens,  see  that  the  gxoiuMi  fam  been 
>repared  for  Uie  reception  of  the  plants  hj  trenohiag,  and 
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tt  Ifhis,  and  espeoudly  to  tzenothinff  tiie  soil,  the  labour  has  m 
m§ay  instaaioeB  been  oompletely  iost.  Oxnit  the  barbarous 
viede  too  frequently  practised  of  catting  o'ff  large  portions 
eftbe  roots.  Whetiier  the  plants  be  large  or  smaU,  be  sure 
that  the  hole  in  which  each  is  to  be  pla^  is  large  enough 
in  its  circumference  to  aUow  sufficient  room  for  laying  out 
iiie  roots  regularly  and  at  full  length  in  a  horizontal  position 
poreTions  to  covering  them  with  soil.  Deep  planting  too  must 
also  be  avoided:  rather  have  recourse  to  stakes  to  keep  the 
plants  steady,  than  that  they  should  be  sunk  in  the  ground 
to  Buoh  a  depth  as  to  insure  slow  but  ultimately  certain 
death.  The  rour  conditions  necessary  for  success  are — ^the 
trenching  of  the  soil,  the  preservation  and  the  regular  dis- 
tribution of  the  roots,  and  shallow  planting.  Sow  the 
lUlowing  aunuaJB  now  on  rather  poor  soil,  and  give  them  a 
top-dressing  of  manure  in  February,  they  will  then  flower 
freely  in  May  and  June.  Nemophila  insignis,  CoUmsia 
bicolor  and  grandiflora,  €k>detia  Lindleyanaj  rubicunda,  and 
tenoifolia,  CHarkia  pulchella  and  alba,  Eucharidium  g^randi- 
florum,  Lupinus  nanus,  Gilia  tricolor,  Leptosiphon  andro- 
saceus  and  densifiorus,  and  Yiscaria  oculata.  All  other 
hardy  anunals  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  March. 

FBUIT  OABDEK. 

Apples  and  Pears  will  now  require  constant  watching  to 
catdi  the  fftvourable  time  for  gatiiering,  which  must  be  as 
soon  as  they  are  detached  from  the  shoot  easily  without 
using  force.  The  plan  of  laying  them  in  heaps  to  sweat,  as 
« it  is  called,  will  not  answer  for  such  as  are  required  to  be  kept 
long,  as  it  hastens  the  rii>ening  process  too  much,  and  as  a 
consequence  decay  will  soon  follow.  Old  Strawberry-beds 
intended  to  be  left  another  season  should  have  the  runners 
and  rubbish  cleared  out  from  them,  and  be  well  dressed  with 
rich  decomposed  manure,  but  do  not  mow  off  the  leaves. 
Strawberry  plants  in  pots  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  very 
dry,  nor  ought  they  to  be  drenched  with  too  much  water. 

OBBBNHOUSB  AND  CON8BBVATOBT. 

One  of  the  first  operations  clatmiug  attention  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  that  of  potting  the  bulbs,  as  much  of  the 
suocess  of  early  forcing  depends  upon  early  potting.  We 
never  saw  bulbs  in  finer  condition  than  they  are  this  season ; 
they  are  not  only  large  but  sound  and  perfectiy  matured. 
Pii^  and  Violets  must  also  be  looked  to ;  the  latter,  both  for 
planting  and  blooming,  to  be  planted  out  in  a  frame  or  pit. 
Kemove  those  Azaleas  which  have  set  their  blooms  to  the 
greenhouse,  but  the  later  kinds  to  remain  in  heat  until  the 
growth  is  matured  and  the  bloom  set.  The  greenhouse,  if 
not  already  done,  should  be  prepared  immediately  to  receive 
the  plants,  as  if  we  should  have  a  return  of  the  late  frosty 
mornings,  it  will  be  advisable  to  house  them  without  delay. 
In  preparing  the  house  let  every  part  of  the  brickwork  be 
lime-whited  and  the  woodwork  well  scrubbed  with  soap  and 
water  and  afberwards  syringed  with  boiling  water,  to  dis- 
lodge spiders  and  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects  which  have 
be^  depoalted  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood,  and  look  to  the 
flues  or  hot-water  apparatus,  and  see  that  everything  is  ready 
should  severe  frost  come  unexpectedly  upon  us.  Have  all  the 
pots  washed  dean,  and  tie  such  plants  as  require  it,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  delay  in  housing  the  plants  should  a  change 
of  weather  render  it  necessary.  Keep  the  structures  open 
night  and  day  after  the  plants  are  placed  in  them,  only 
reducing  the  ventilation  when  unfavourable  changes  in  the 
weather  take  place,  and  even  then  with  particular  modera- 
tion and  caution,  if  sturdiness  and  blooming  in  mature  per- 
fection at  the  proper  season  are  aimed  at. 

OTOVE. 

A  certain  and  gradual  reduction  of  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  the  decline  of  external  heat,  should  be  oom- 
Bkenoed.  The  plants  will  thus  be  prepared  to  withstand  the 
prolonged  gloom  of  the  winter  season.  In  the  treatment  of 
stove  plants  it  is  surely  an  error  to  act  independently  of 
exterior  circumstances.  The  season  and,  in  fact,  variations 
of  temperature,  should  be  allowed  in  a  certain  and  reason- 
lUe  degree  to  exert  their  legitimate  influence.  Top-dress 
tny  plants  that  may  require  it,  and  see  well  to  the  drainage 
of  aiX  especially  estaUished  plants  that  have  not  been 
Vpotted  for  a  considerable  time. 

PITS  AND  7RAMI6. 

ShatB  -wbach  have  made  ihe&r  season's  growth  should  be 


freely  exposed  to  sun  and  air  on  every  fkvoorable  opportunity 
in  order  that  the  wood  may  be  wdl  ripened ;  but  such  am 
are  still  in  free  ^wth  should  be  enoouraged  by  erexy 
possible  means  while  fine  weather  oontinues*  keeprng-thein 
rather  dose,  guarding  them  carefully  from  cold  winds,  and 
giving  a  liberal  supply  of  heated  water  at  the  roots.  If  any- 
thing  requires  pot  room  let  such  be  shifted  as  early  as  con- 
venient, keeping  the  atmosphere  rather  dose,  and  watering 
very  cautiously  for  some  time  afterwards  until  the  roots  take 
hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  W.  Ksanx. 


.   DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  GABDBN. 

Bun  the  hoe  through  all  advancing  crops.  Laid  down 
some  rather  leggy  Broccoli,  so  as  to  have  the  earth  dose  up 
to  the  stem.  Hoed  young  Lettuces,  Spinach,  and  Onions. 
Took  off  the  late  Onion  crop,  not  individually  so  large  aa 
usual  owing  to  the  dry  season;  and  yet  we  have  scarcely 
enough  of  those  sowed  for  buttons,  for  our  ground  is  too 
strong  for  growing  them  small,  firm,  and  round  as  a  marble, 
as  we  like  to  see  pickled  Onions,  though  we  dare  not  eat 
them,  for  if  we  did  our  coat  would  have  the  odour  of  them 
for  a  month.  The  main  Crops  of  Onions  will  be  strung  on 
a  wet  day;  and  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  depending  on 
the  stems  plaited  together  alone,  we  generally  have  two  or 
three  stout  straws  of  wheat  plaited  along  with  the  stems. 
Onions  so  plaited  in  strings  are  very  handy  for  takinfip 
into  the  kitchen,  more  espe^aUy  if  the  bulbs  are  arranged 
in  strings  of  the  large,  larger,  and  largest.  If  these  are 
strung  up  dry,  and  kept  dry,  it  matters  but  little  where 
they  are  housed.  We  have  seen  fine  dose  rooms  made  for 
Onions,  and  the  chief  advantage  of  such  a  place  is  that 
they  grow  and  push  out  too  early  in  spring.  No  place  ia 
better  for  them  than  an  open  died,  if  thatched  all  the 
better.  We  have  never  known  any  amount  of  cold  ii^ure 
an  Onion,  provided  it  was  kept  dry.  At  least  we  have  seen 
strings  hanging  against  the  wall  of  an  open  shed  with  the 
thermometer  close  on  zero,  and  the  Onions  not  ii^jured  in 
the  least.  A  full-grown  specimen  is  easily  izgured  by  ex* 
tremes  of  temperature  when  subjected  to  alternations  of 
wetness  and  di^ess. 

Housed  all  our  early  Potatoes  in  good  condition;  not  a 
vestige  of  the  disease  to  be  seen,  but  we  are  not  safe  yet,  as 
two  years  ago  we  harvested  a  beautiful  lot  without  a  speck, 
and  in  two  months  the  sound  ones  had  to  be  picked  out» 
Cleared  off  decayed  haulm  of  Poas  as  it  became  useless. 
Watered  Cauliflower,  the  rain  not  having  penetrated  to  the 
roots. 

Earthed-up  a  littie  more  Celery  just  to  have  enough  to  go 
on  with,  and  have  reason  to  be  more  and  more  satisfied  with 
the  Incomparable  White  Dwarf  sent  out,  we  think,  first  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  We  have  had  immense  Celery  in 
September,  and  yet  it  did  not  please  us  half  so  much  as  this 
littie  kind.  It  is  true  we  had  a  few  gorgeous  heads  of  the 
former  to  make  people  stare,  but  unless  we  covered  it  from 
autumn  rainjs  the  veiy  size  of  the  plants  kept  the  rains  in 
their  hearts,  and  caused  the  water  to  putrify  and  discolour 
the  centre,  if  not  to  rot  it  outright.  Here  there  is  no  such 
chance  with  our  Incomparable  Mend.  We  can  grow  two  or 
three  plants  for  one  of  our  old  Giants ;  and  if  we  grow  the 
single  plant  as  thick  as  our  arm  and  15  inches  high,  we  can 
send  a  foot  of  beautiful,  sweet,  crisp  Cdery  to  table ;  and  so 
long  as  people  keep  saying,  **  Never  tasted  such  beautiful 
crisp  Celery,"  we  mean  to  keep  to  the  Dwarf,  and  save  the 
immense  banks  of  earthing-up  for  all  the  Oiants.  Serioudy» 
to  all  amateurs  with  littie  room,  we  would  say.  Have  your 
own  Celery  fresh  for  your  cheese  by  growing  the  Incom- 
parable. We  find  that  some  of  our  great  gardeners  in  the 
north  use  it  for  the  spring  crops,  because  it  is  so  hardy  and 
dwarf;  we  should  be  indmed  to  give  it  the  post  of  honour 
at  all  seasons.  In  general  we  must  own  we  have  been 
annoyed  with  Giant  Cdery.  It  passes  through  so  many 
hands,  from  the  gardener  to  the  employer  of  the  gardener, 
that  it  becomes  reduced  to  a  very  little  bit,  and  is  so  pared 
and  pared  again  that  a  lover  of  Cdery  scarcely  knows  what 
is  before  him.  Mind,  we  do  not  blame  any  one.  Those 
who  send  up  a  tiny  piece  fit  for  a  sparrow  out  of  a  bold  stick 
of  Cdery  do  so  from  use  and  wont,  and,  as  they  think,  for 
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the  beet.  It  often  ttills,  however,  against  tbo  groners.  We 
kiow  of  one  case  where  there  was  no  end  of  grumbling 
about  the  Celery  for  cheese,  but  the  employer  and  his  frieads 
happened  to  pas»  the  vegetablc-wnahing  shed  one  day,  and 
ware  quite  enraptured  with  the  Celery,  and  aa  instrac- 
tiona  were  given  that  the  Celery  ahould  go  to  table  exactly 
aa  it  came  from  the  gardener's  bond,  he  has  never  heard  a 
word  about  it  ftom  that  daj  to  thie.  A  similar  bother  took 
place  in  another  garden  as  to  Sea-kale.  Of  course  when 
blanched  and  about  G  inches  high  wo  eipect  the  whole  head 
OS  out  to  form  part  of  the  dish  that  ia  sent  to  table ;  but  the 
artitto  of  the  titohen  was  far  too  etherial  for  such  muDdane 
treatment,  nnd  cleared  all  away  but  the  little  knob  in  the  , 
centre.  The  garden  being  little  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  '■ 
no  wonder  that  there  were  everlaating  grumblings  in  the  \ 
winter  as  to  the  deficiency  of  Sea^kale.  What  would  have 
ms/ie  sii  or  eight  good  dishes  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  a  good  party,  would  not  have  made  one  in  this  rcclwrch-: 
particulnr  nny ;  and  ho  the  grumbling  went  on  until  a  great 
gardener  was  called  in  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  he  candidly  stated  that  thus  treated,  the  whole  garden 
put  under  Sea-kale  could  not  yield  a  supply  above  sii 
weeks.  With  such  a  mode  of  dreaaing  and  cooking  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  for  any  gardener,  except  he  bad  acres  of 
Sea-kale,  to  be  able  to  act  on  out  favourite  rule,  which  is  to 
keep  friends  with  the  cook  by  always  having  plenty,  and  if 
at  all  scarce  of  anything,  keep  the  knowledge  ofthat  scarcity 
to  ourselves.  To  our  young  friends  we  wduld  say  that  all  this, 
to  be  done  weU,  must  bo  done  in  such  a  way  that  courtesy 
and  a  desire  to  oblige  must  ever  appear  paramount  to  Snn- 
nesa,  and  quite  aa  transpu-ent  as  integrity  of  character.  We 
should  feel  we  had  not  lived  in  vain  could  we  impress  our 
brethren  vrith  the  vast  difference  conveyed  n-jth  the  words, 
"  You  most  do,"  and  "Ton  will  obUge  by  doing."  A  little 
courtesy  d<'ea  much  to  render  pleasant  the  pathway  of 
existence. 

Other  matters  as  to  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  and  other 
vegetables,  much  as  before  stated.  The  Mushrooms  in  our 
little  beds  have  been  so  good  that  wo  have  had  no  occasion 
to  hunt  the  meadows.  We  are  not  much  given  to  such 
dainties,  but  aa  the  question  is  often  asked  aa  to  the  supe- 
riority of  one  kind  of  Mushroom  over  another,  we  must  say 
that  for  om-  own  eating  we  would  much  prefer  those  grown 
under  our  own  care  to  any  gathered  from  a  pasture.  We 
find  that  the  cakes  of  spawn,  especially  the  thin  ones  that 
Mr.  Forsyth  recommended  to  ub  as  better  than  the  thick 
ones,  will  soon  do  for  spawning.  We  will  make  these  cakes 
or  bricks  alter  thia.  This,  though  a  small  case,  just  illus- 
trates the  advantage  not  only  of  gardeners  meeting  each 
other,  but  the  advantage  that  the  employers  of  gardeners 
derive  from  their  gardeners  having  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring notes  with  their  fellow  gardeners.  We  are  quite 
delighted  to  find  that  from  various  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  the  JouiTial  many  gentlemen  have  not  only  given  their 
gardeners  the  necessary  time  to  make  a  tour  and  see  what 
they  could,  but  have  also  defrayed  part  or  whole  of  the 
eipenaes.  One  most  worthy  man  that  tilled  here  bad  two 
five  pounds  put  into  his  hands  on  leaving,  and  was  told 
where  to  apply  in  London  when  that  ran  out.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  money  bo  spent  will  be  seen  in  improrententa 
many  years  hence. 

FBinT  QABDEir. 

Much  tlie  same  as  previous  weeks.  Find  that  since  the 
i-aina  Pears  and  Apples  arc  increasing  in  size  wonderfaUy, 
though  some  even  now  would  bo  better  of  a  little  water  at 
the  roots  to  the  extent  of  half  a  doien  of  water-paila  to  a 
amaU  standard  tree.  Figs  are  bearing  well  outside.  Some 
in  pots  will  be  taken  to  a  warmer  place.  Slolona  have  had 
fresh  linings  given  to  those  in  frames,  and  others  in  pits 
have  had  the  fiTiit  elevated  to  keep  them  from  crocking 
with  the  damp.  More  air  and  fire  heat  have  been  given  to 
Orapee,  not  only  to  ripen  late  Grapes,  but  to  keep  them 
sound  and  free  from  dunp.  In  soma  very  warm  days,  with 
"■  powerful  sun,  the  floors,  stages,  Ac,  wore  slightly  syringed 
■  ith  pure  water  to  prevent  lie  bouse  becommg  too  dry,  aa 
■Mit  has  a  tendency  to  make  Grapes  quite  ripe  to  slightly 
•rivel.  Attended  to  Strawberry-pota  for  forcing.  Went 
■i>  clearing  those  in  the  open  air.  Gathered  frijit  aa  it 
■■>PJ°ed.    Find  that  Peaches  and  Nectarinea  i"  *he  open  air 
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chiefly  in  use  for  table  ore  the  Ked  Qoarrenden,  the  Kerry 
Pippin,  and  the  Strawberry  Pippin.  The  Pears  are  chiefly 
Jargonelle  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  The  latter,  with 
frequent  gatherings  of  the  largest,  we  manage  to  have  in 
use  at  leaat  sii  weeks  or  two  months. 


Fresh  arranged  conservatory.  Rolled  walks  and  lawn. 
Picked  over  flower-beds,  still  beautiful.  Tied-up  tall  plants. 
Picked  oS  the  flowers  of  Dahlias  that  had  entfei'ed  from  the 
drought.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Geraniums  aa  fsst  as  we  oeold 
get  at  thom,  ao  as  not  to  injure  the  outline  of  the  beds. 
Picked  faded  flowera  from  vases.  Watered  with  niannre 
water  large  Chrysanthemums  in  pots.  Those  who  wish  early 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  ahould  pot  thom  aa  soon  as  possible 
in  good  loam,  a  little  very  rotten  leaf  mould,  and  a  little 
silver  aand.  We  prefer,  instead  of  using  muclk  manure  for 
such  things  in  the  soil,  to  use  rich  top-dressings  and  manure 
waterings.  Those  who  wiah  an  early  display  of  bulbs  for 
the  flower  garden  should  buy  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Place  them  on  a  north  bonier,  3  or  4  inches  apart,  for 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  and  cover  with  4  inches  of 
loam  and  leaf  mould.  When  the  flower-beds  are  alt  cleared 
of  their  summer  residents,  well  dug,  and  pulverised,  these 
bulbs  may  be  lifted  in  bolls  and  planted,  and  never  f^el  the 
moving.  Moved  a  lot  of  Cassia,  corymbosa  into  a  deeper 
pit  to  give  more  room.  These  were  struck  this  spring. 
This  is  a  splendid  orange  colour,  either  for  out-door  adorn- 
ment in  summer  Or  conservatory-flowering  at  any  time. 
Repotted  Chinese  Primulas  into  32-sise4  or  six-inch  pots, 
ditto  with  Cinerarias  for  early  blooming.  Pricked  off  yonneer 
seedlings  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  for  succession,  also 
herbaceous  Calceolarias.  Gathered  seed  of  atrubby  Calceo- 
laria from  beds,  which  seems  more  mature  than  usual. 
Syringed  Violets  in  pots  and  beds  with  sulphur  water,  to 
disperse  all  traoe  of  the  red  spider.  Find  that  there  was 
a  mistake  last  week  as  to  Geranium  cuttinga  being  an 
inch  in  size,  as,  though  small,  they  are  moei^  above  that 
size.  They  are  planted  about  1  inch  apart.  Tile  tendereat 
of  those  are  placed  under  glasa,  and  to  prevent  shading  they 
have  a  skiff  from  the  syringe  in  the  heat  of  a  annny  day. 
The  some  as  respects  Verbena  cuttings.  A  little  dunping 
of  the  foliage  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  often  much  batter 
than  much  shading.  There  would  be  Eower  mischancea 
did  we  always  recollect  that  shading,  if  neoesaaiy,  is  a 
necessary  ovlL  The  good  propagator  will  give  it  only  when 
neceaaory,  and  remove  it  oa  soon  aa  the  cuttings  or  the 
plants  con  do  without  it.  Took  CamelliaB  into  the  house; 
and  Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  the  better  greenhonse  plants 
ahould  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  lashing  rains  of  autumn. 
— E.  F.  

TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross.— De»criptiu«  Iw(  of  BtraK- 
berriei  and  Grap«  Finet, 

Barr  &  Sugdon,  12,  King  Street^  Covant  Oardem. — Floral 
OuHt)  to  Winter  and  Spring  Gardening.     186S. 

F.  k  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street  Mid  Upton 
Nurseries,  Chester. — Cataliigue  of  DiUrh  Flawtr  fiooti.  Bef- 
tember,  1863. 

B.  J.  Edwards,  222,  Strand,  London.— Avtwmn  Caial«tut 
of  Hyaeinthi  and  oiker  Btilbt. 


'•'  lau-'  *im'    his  "onw 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MABBJIT.-Sfpt  18. 

ni'.t  tail  TtKetabEsa  oT  till  Idndi  coDlinM  pliatihl,  ud  In  all  r^ycli 

irneli.  OI>pe^  Fine  Appln,  nnd  Ueloiu  ma  In  iliniiduiM.  Same 
le  LoalH  iBd  Loalie  Bonn*  al  Jhuj  Fean  kra  uaklnc  thrir  appwr- 
■.;  alao  RItwWo  Fipploi,  vhtcb  piomlaewsll.  Ot  othtTituntApfit 
-'"raGiiTt.  FUtHitiud  Coba  tiara  aemewhat  degUnad  in 
-  e  obUlned  Id  eiceUenl  condition  at  fTDo  iSa.  to  Ma. per 


"T- 


Applea.. jflava  1    eio4  0 

Aprleot* ioi.  0    0      0  0 

Flge iot.  1    «      3  « 

Orapea,llBnbiitIlu.lb.  16      6  0 
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vxarrABLio. 


(Mtrj  ^ 


llpTiS^!.:: 

'    Fax. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*■•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  d 
partmentftl  Tnritera  of  the  "  Journal  of  Morticultui 
Cottage  Oardener,  ami  Connttj  Gentleman."  By 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  ai 
eq>ense.  All  conunDnicationB  should  therefore  be  a 
dreased  solely  to  The  Editon  of  Vut  Jronwl  of  Soriici. 
(ui-e,  ^c,  162,  FUei  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Wo  also  request  that  correspondents  wiH  not  mii  up  on  tl 
Bame  sheet  qaestions  relating  to  Gardening  and  thoi 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  sulyects,  if  they  expect  to  get  the 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  bat  write  the. 
on  eeparat«  communicationB.  Also  never  to  send  mo: 
than  two  or  three  questiouB  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  qaestious  must  remain  unanswered  until  nej 

TUTOifA  cTiKu  CcbTvu  [/.  L.) .—Ititomi  unriii  requini  nnlhli 
Ii  flowen  fm]j  wlii  in  In  Uie'tuly  pSi  ofocio^r.    We  Should  isy™ 

We  ilwald  Ifalak  II  ui  qoUe'hinlr  -wUrTQu"  bo'l  •"(ew'lochei'of  cm^di 


menolDt 


e  Ihe  oSkU  Is  ibc  rpiing  iouii 

LADIOT.vn  Dititu  (^H  Old  Autlfn'trr).— 
corropOLdmt  —j;  "  Campuiiila  guguio 
lUKWt  FOl  GlKuinii*— CuTtiHoi  or  Biui 


Ihe  ;]iia1 


onltM  WB'uw'ii.     MBc¥wiu  depend  on  the  uirii. 

We  would  net  be  llbenl  ollk  dnsg  or  tool  until  CilrlT  Uied.  We  > 
TOUT  cDiilnn  huTe  beea  kt|*  tea  clow  ud  too  mouL  W«  cm  I 
mItIh  job  haw  to  ncceed  wllh  Ihtm  isd  tbt  Qrapea  too.  u  loo 
J ,..  _.__  ,_.___  .L .  atlniiMd  of  plantlDg  wi  wonld  i 


Id  then  jon 


the  oltvier  Uiq  bolLer  li  emptied  the  betlAr.   We  tblnk  if  poUeb  oi 

pot  Into  the  bMn,  thnt  tba  erll  wonld  be  leteencd ;  bni  then  It  might 
Hit  th*  pnipoiei  for  which  Ihe  bsilei  li  nitd.  All  boilen  will  tw 
ncnuted  wub  nch  wUer. 

Cocoi-MDT  Kinei  Foi  Pormia  IJ,  i.).— Coeon-nnl  dnil  le  a  i 
nuterU  lot  ptuu  of  uy  kind,  ftom  ■  Pine  dom  to  ■  Sttawbecrr, 
r»inuUttilIdEoeC*l«iDtuii.   All  pluti  thilTe  well  in  It. 

BUTm  A  BirlLL  Bdsie  ihd  Cncimun-iiilD  iO.  JT.).— The  pipe 
tbebcdhKlbMtct  beaoTered  wlthfilndmoruofTouKli  rabble,  clinl 
Ac,  ud  then  en  ineb  or  two  o[  loe  wuhed  gnTel-leBTing  onlv  the 
lilUe  eii»ie>.  An  Inch  of  ceneBt  might  no  oier  thle  k  u  to  glTeT< 
"■'■  '    ■• lennbonl  IS  Inelieeaf  eoll.    I(  yoo  go  deeper  will 


Ukbiiltwi  Oukoi  Tiei~Hoti  — ■■  [f  CAurc)litt).—W«  think  the 
aiceeeinHinrerlngortbe  Dnnfi  nnd  the  bud  b»ttb  erterwardt  ni  owing 

iprlDi  giTa  all  the  heal  you  can,  lo  at  lo  nromole  fjso  growth.  Keep  ntbec 
drjr  In  wlDler.  Strong  menare  now  ii  like  preteoilng  beef-iteaki  to  a 
poor  InTalld  who  tan  onli  sip  a  little  llqaW.    Too  may  allow  the  Hsya 

lather  dry  ull  the  wlatrr,  keepinj  the  iwmi  aiuOQlent  by  »7ringlDg  tb«m 
frequently,  rather  than  by  glTlng  moch  water  at  tbe  roote. 
TLMrouBT  Heatiko  a  SmLi  GumonSE  [7.  F.  a.  7.1.— The  parifln 


I  night  and  do 


enaelna 


wrought  it< 


than  2  t«t  clear  ronnil  (he  fountiin.    The  end  ahnlTea  or  plajfonnt  taay 
referred  to  the  other  week.    The  plinlj  will  not  suffer  from  the  air  batog 
weather.    The  airat  tbe  lop  would  then  be  the  principal  thing, 
Hjutibq  a  8fij>-noorai  FonciKO-prr  llort.Sirr  Suticribrr).  — Tbe 


after  lighting  there  neei 


of  Norlbem  Enn 


ho  Wild  Bop  (Uamulnfl  lupuliu),  u  Grcc 


deep  nnd  when  llil.  «•  done  cover  tl 

nd  deeply,  even  trenching  it 

into  bed!  i  (cet  w.de,  polntinn 

En  Ihe  rowB,  placing  the  planu  in  the  ot 

eor«'g"lh'™''s°S'ch«'^ 

ore  the  erowm  of  me  pljnt.,  leielUn. 

arrcrsffii 

need  watering  copiously  In  dry  weather, 

icar,  and  B  Inchea  of  partially  decayed  learea  ipread  over  Iha  bMla,    Tba 

:  eot  off  S  or  B  lachea  beluw  Ihe  iirruce,  ilmlbr  to  ABparagu).  and  boUad 

hlcb  bii  itema aa  thick ai  imsll  A<pangu>  to  a  wilil  state,  woaidbMoma 

.  AiTiragua  Ittelf,  Sea-kale,  and  msny  other  plmlg,  which  were  nied 

.Uon  the  ptldc  of  the'  diuner-table,  anr)  of  lo  much  import  to  maa  u  Is 
ICO  me  art  Idea  oF  commeicUl  Imponance.  The  pUut  would  nnClbrlTein 
iht  dry  mil  unless  It  vere  leir  rich,  snl  watered  atanoilaBtly  in  drr 
■ather ;   bat  In  lucli  eollt  the  Hep  grows  fmly,  and  giraa  a  sapplf  or 


Bna  encCDiHU  (fumaiA).— Unlea  ni 

folUoB  wltta  a  light  dry  soil  are  the  moat  I 
Ilpeiifng  of  the  wood,  which  with  alight  prol 
lk«  wlnten  of  Bueka.    But " 

ko>  U  aneoeeda  with  ^on. 

D  Tines  (B.  .if.  A,).— Yon  tiBTC  ■  fDngouitnil  on 

iver-moislnn  at  Ihe  roota,  or  aa  OTar-eloae  molat  i 

The  Brit  ttmedy  ia  mora  air  and  heu  In  the  I 


DC  your  gnldanca.    Wo  abaU  be  hippy  tc  hear 


rMokot 


BusuEH  or  CoFBiia  (/.  i.).— Caphea  i 
taaoD  an  probably  hardy  In  Eait  Coma 
bnqaln  about  aa  uuh  water  aa  a  Fnehala— Ji 


giowlbl  and  flowulng  In  aummci 


ilTersua  tteea  i  akd,  probably,  the  same  people  will  te 


1  vmoa,  the 

7  Imporlanl  In  determining  the  names.    1  appe. 

beir  damand)  npon  onr  tune  in  thil  reepect.    11, 

JOTJBMAL  OP  HOETICDLTDEE  AMD  CXyTTAGE  QiXDEKEV.. 


[  BipMniWr  U,  IttS. 


3tuua  A  TiBUi  (7*.  fi*.  D^Yooi  pUn  wUl  utwer  idmltib]; 
mi;  tiat  onltM  yon  mike  rmr  fiua  oida  enough,  h  u  to  bom 
It  (Or  the  bDOK  (imn  it,  jod  vUI  Dot  IM  grwU  j  beiioi-oS  for  xoni 


pUnUng  Lu  tbftt  bord 

, —, ,  _, , snail.     ICIlie  honto 

Ton  Bdcbt  ibM-ln  i  put  lon^ndnally,  to  u  to  fonrud  ibe  Vinci 
Mfor«  FoTctng  the  othm,  OUied  eutiiaDware  pip«  uv  cnilal  for  1 
■whm  JOB  cu  place  thim  on  th«  lore],  uid  where  ttaef 


ft  ILm  oppoitnnllT  of  namtat  jova 
■"'  — '  ""IB  njAlnf  openinnln  ji 

liM-ln  ipullon^ndc' 


Madau  ViuoHii  Gnui 
Tneher  Gsnniam  Ubeimll' 
tBrniogplnk    ' 


m  Ubeimlly  wllb  »i 
n  pluled  ont.    V 

_. ^  drrntig  M  tht  to« 

«•  ksov  that  when  expoied  to  dronit 
...—  ... .. jdi.wdl' 


fuii].— II  jon  eapply  a 
ned  oat  of  pDti  encb  plan 


tbrrinm  rhcatloo] 


iiound,  a: 


watered  It  tegaljit  iia  utiul  colour. 
DMTaaTino  Wooduci  {A.  B.  C.).— If  foa  ean  ponr  boiUng  waicr  Into 
rarloa  between  Ih*  brlekwork  Bud  niioden  rnmewoik,  it  will  ecitilnly 
HteOT  Tour  tronblHome  peets  If  It  li  not  potilble  to  IntrodBU  boiling 
Mai  Into  Ibe  haonle  of  the  woodllce,  the  matt  cBtetnal  my  will  beta 


Buckle[-F< 
-Oely  ae. 

perfeeily  u 


and  appaiei.tly  D.  nUI- 

vcE  LadT-Fern;  I,  AapleniiUD 
ilgfom,  the  Black  Splsenwort ;  4.  Laatfca  crtatala,  tbe  Crtat«d 
td;  S.Cj-gtoptsriifrigllit.tbe  BrtltleBladder-Fern.    {C.  B.  B.^ 


IF.  CJ.-Your  plant  ia 
irulibfiT  border.    The  t 


n-Flow 


then  lerape  bwat  *^^  tiie  lixue  r 
«a  to  a  layer  of  PoilUnd  ct  R( 
Ailed  nv  and  defy  ibcliniBlili 
Itraggleri  Ibat  naj'  haTC  taken 
weter  nuy  be  applied  to  tbe  Inel 
fMind  oreeplDg,  alter  dirk.  Pa 
In  tbe  frame  ut  night  will  alio  d 


mlydo-n 


ill  of  tH 


Itult  treei  tot  pots  will  an iwcr your  parpoae !— .^prfcod.— Moorpark,  Royal, 
large  Red.  ><arA<j.— Eiily  York.  Royal  George,  Vlolette  BUItf,  Ko- 
bleiK.  Walbuiton  Admirable.  Ntctannri.—\iaMM  Hiti-n,  Pltnaaton 
Oiuge,  Elruge.  i-dnm.— Green  Oage,  Kllke'a  Seedling,  Jefferuin,  Coe'i 
0«1dsi  Drop,  ampn.— Royal  Miucadlne,  Black  Hamburgh,  ChapUl. 
AltboDgb  TDD  dODOtaik  for  adiloe  ragerdlag  the  arrangeingnt  yon  propoH 

trained  oyer  them  near  the  glau.  It  may  be  remarked  that  In  order  to  luc- 


to  their  well-doiiia-    If  poa 
trees  In  pota  could  tiave  a  dl 


berbaceoUB  plant,  the 
Hnlco,  and  oni 


M  (ff.  IT,  J.)— Onaphallon 


bntnotaifled  uileii  througb  a  tiddle  wllh  Inch  methn,  and  a  llberp]  ad- 
nlxnue  of  Bllior  land.  We  preanme  yonrali  a  imall  plant;  If  >o,  pot  It 
■nd  keep  It  in  a  molit  almoipheic  to  Induce  free  but  not  Imurlant  growlb. 
SbUt  into  a  pot  a  aiie  larger  immediately  the  root*  reach  tbe  eldea  of  the 
rot  Bepeal  the  tame  nnlll  the  plant  attaint  the  lice  you  wtih,  wben  you 
'  irill  glre  tbe  last  ihlft,  double  the  aiied  pot  of  any  of  the  farmtrr  hemg 
•nptoyed.  Wben  thla  pot  becomea  [□llolrsotathepUolwlllihow  flowen; 
but  moeh  will  depend  on  pinching  the  ttrong  thuota  back  when  they 
■naKiotIn  length.  Tbe  branctiM  may  be  tied  to  a  itick,  from  wblcta  Ibe 
IMnmla  droop  gracefully.  It  Soweri  ntore  abundantly  on  modemlc  than 
tuurlaol  growth'.  You  illl,  therefore,  itop  all  itrong  and  rampant 
(Fewtha,  encoiuaalcg  the  weaker  until  grovth  begliii  to  glackeo,  when 
MopplIIBWl.l  be  dbcoDtinoed  and  syringing  tan,  the  plant  being  kept  drier 
rt.the  root  and  leu  molsiute  glveu  abore.  Any  atrajgllng  bloonu  to  be 
nmovtd  If  they  appear  irbittt  it  ii  growing.  Sudden  chacgea  of  tempcruture 
•ninimlcaltolta  well.bting;  and  It  rarely  doea  well  after  Soweriog  once, 
noa«ntDtly  jooog  planta  muet  be  ready  to  grow  on  to  lupply  a  worn-out 
apeOBiea.    It  laeadly  propagated,  citbcr  by  ilngle  Jolnlo  of  the  Bhooti  or 

Ttsnoea  lR0F.>OLiniB  {E.  L.  Ci.—Tbe  aeeda  of  laberoiu-rooted  Trs- 
MOlluoa  arebeBtHwu  Immediately  after  Ibey  are  ripe  In  aandy  peat  and 
warn  In  %  Cucumber-frame,  or  where  a  bottom  *""  of  about  1i°  preTalla— top 
IcM  about  the  aune.  The  leede  are  beat  placed  eepaiately  in  tbumbpott,  for 
they  ean  than  be  ahlfied  into  Urner  pota  ae  tbey  adiaaoe  in  growth  without 
dlituhlng  Iha  root*.  When  the  planta  ar*  fairly  up  nmoTC  them  to  a 
«um  gmnhouae  ml  near  the  glaaa,  plaelng  a  email  itick  lor  the  plant  lu 
dlDbBpln  thapot.  The  BMdUngi  1^1  need  bnC  one  ahtft  the  fint  year, 
My  Into  ■  46-tlBd  pal.  When  they  ban  grown  aa  mnsb  as  they  will  and 
Ike  laarea  begin  to  turn  yellow,  le«Mn  the  aopply  of  water,  graaually  -'— 
thiB  oS,  and  glTe  ihem  a  leat  of  three  montba  by  JufpL  "  -  ' 
taBjOOl place.    Pot  early  In  Btptember  lo •fter-yeaia,  ani 


10,  EA.—  i,  Comnion  FleBbln^  Inula dyaeuterlca ;  i.  Common  CenUDiy, 
Erylhraa  ccniaurium;  a,  Eyebrlght,  Euphraala  olBcbialis.  tEatm  at/}. 
— WedoaolandcrtiJietDBameaplantfiomalBafonly.  We  belieTB  youlj 
to  be  from  (he  I  immon  Hydrangea ;  and  tbe  Geranium  wan  too  f*Ucn  lo 
pleeestobeju.  b-^d.  (OldSu&icrlker,  J.  C.}.-Hedyah)nn[a  audnerlaDum. 

POTTLTSY.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  cmOEICIJ. 

FRESH  GROUKD  FOE  CHICKEMS. 

Wk  cannot  help  t.liiT)lriTig  much  ^ood  mi^t  Tetolt  and  great 
infbimation  be  derived  if  araatetini  would  be  mora  cmomimictitiTe 
one  to  another  thiuoKh  the  eolumnB  of  periodlcala  devoted  to 
the  objects  in  -which  t£ey  are  interested.  Hanv  of  tho  querieg 
sent  to  us  are  evidently  &om  oompetent  tuid  omerving  people, 
and  affbrd  aniple  evidence  of  the  ability  of  ihe  writsn.  8>ich, 
-while  they  want  information  on  one  point,  coold  evidently 
afford  it  on  twenty.  One  has  written  to  oa  on  "  Tainted  Grcnitld." 
Although  he  hka  four  or  five  acree  at  bis  diapooal,  yet,  fti 
aeciirity'a  sake,  he  haa  reared  his  chickena  Ibr  yens  in  a  esntli 
encliwed  apace.  They  did  -well  for  two  oi  tfaiae  yaoia ;  bnt 
afterwania,  although  supplied  with  all  they  oould  leqitire,  the 
chickens  languished,,  many  died,  and  the  eurriTor*  were  sickly. 
He  waa  not  a  man  who  would  accept  such  a  poaition  without 
inquiring  the  cauae,  and  was  soon  told  by  a  gwnake^ter  the 
^und  WHB  tainted,  consequently  unfit  &r  tt«ug  chickens. 
The  assertion  was  to  be  tested  by  the  lemonl  of  a  wood  that 
waa  daily  becoming  less  to  the  open  roaoe.  Thoy  Teoorend 
directly.  A  change  of  ground  is  good  Rir  old  bira ;  but  it  is 
neooBsary  for  chickens  that  are  artifioially  kept,  ^tere  is  not 
on  a  lawn  or  amall  paddock  tho  oonslaat  obMige  of  Ktt^M  there 
is  in  u  farmyard,  nor  is  there  the  same  procen  of  nfttnntl 
7  in  operation.  Where  FheaaantB  are  bred  in  large 
abers,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  bo  obliged  to  [elinqniaa 
groimd  poaseaiing  every  advantage,  beoauae  it  is  tainted.  BIid« 
will  not  grow  up — thoy  cannot  be  reaMd  Upon  it,  TbB  old 
birds  are  not  affected  by  it;  bat  even  in  Ihem,  as  in  die  human 
being,  change  of  air  and  icene  ore  beneflciaL  It  ia  impossible  to 
say  in  what  this  taint  conaistg.  Analysis  has  failed,  aa  hu 
dissection.  'Wherever  it  can  be  dons,  prudence  wmld,  tnerefbre, 
dictate  that  the  spot  where  chickens  will  be  pat  with  the  hens 
undci  the  rips  should  bo  as  much  aa  possible  kept  qiute  free 
irom  poultry  till  it  is  required  for  the  putpoae.  we  huve  no 
doubt  many  of  the  complamta  we  coceivo  of  inpgplioiibh  deBtiii 
from  no  apparent  cause,  and  apite  of  every  precaution,  pnviBaD, 
and  provision,  may  be  attributed  to  this  .cause.  Hooting  the 
subject  may,  perhaps,  turn  the  attention  of  competent  people 


(hniigh  thi 

immedlatel 


keeping  the  tubara  dry 

ight 
growing  In  Seple 


^  and  flowering  in  April  in 

?r  flowering,  whtn  the  pot  may  oe  laia  aiicie  unui  bep- 

at  to  BOW  them  Immediately  they  are  ripe. 

— [Ji'orJ.— Wc  arc  lorry  that  we  can  only  reply  to  you,  an 

!  cirployed.    We  only  crlttciee  what  our  corrnpeadenta 

id  point  out  their  crron.  If  any. 

iLtici  |(7.  .8.  Jf.).— You  will  And  an  article  on  thlt  plant 


MAKCHESTER  AXD  LIVERPOOL  POULTfiY 
EXHIBITION. 

Trb  Manchester  and  liverpool  Agricultural  Bodet?  held 
ita  first  meeting  In  the  yeat  1847.  ft  waa  then  conatdtnted 
by  tho  amftlgaination  of  the  ManchesteF  Society',  whose  flist 
meeting  dat«e  bauk  so  for  aa  1767,  with  tie  IJvetpool 
Society,  formed  in  1830.  With,  therefore,  an  undivided 
interest,  and  embracing  bo  populous  a  district  aa  that  in 
which  its  annual  meetings  now  take  plaoe,  the  luiitiiial 
result  has  been  progreaaive  improvetneat ;  and  it  ia  patent 
to  ever^  one  that  any  feature  that  might  by  ite  utili^  and 
popularity  add  to  its  advancement  in  public  fitvonr,  baa 
invariably  received  the  ready  and  earnest  attentioji  of  itfl 


■TideiaH?"''''    ->f  •eorefauies,  Mr. 


f.^. 


JOUBNAL  OP  HORTICnLTUBE- IKD  COTTAGE  OABDBNIS. 


irtuwe  snargiea  at«  thiu  ftnnnally  BeveNly  teied  in  con-  outlay,  beaklea'pTOTulinff  tor  tlis  table  &t  &  time  «1uai  theu 

BMtion  with  thia  Meeting'.   Conrt«cnutoeva7oiie,knd  witfa  ^>peaz*iice  therecai  vcndd  be  deoiiiadljt  fhr  the  moat  uoept- 

iw47  advioe  to  anjr  exhibitor  Teqnirin^  it,  it  ia  only  &iT  able. 

Uiiis  to   admit  tKe  MancliesteT  tuid  Liveipool  Meeting   is  The  Turit«vf  and  Qe4tt  were  aa  good  am  we  hare  seen  Qua 

In  no  alight  degree  indebted  to  thie  gentleman'a  peieonaJ  aeaaon.    The  lage  tor  exhibititig  two,  or  erea  time  gaadrm 

eieitiong  for  ite  present  hirii  pomtion.  tofrether  instead  of  a  mole  and  two.fenulea  (sema,  hown^pr. 

To  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  gigantic  prc^NntionB  of  this  to  extend  itself. 

TCh'b  meeting  we  at  once  conanlt  the  printed  catakufne.  Depiaion  on  the  part  of  our  poultry  Judges  mnat  ba  hart 

In  it  we  find  regiateied  no  less  than  3141  entries,  entailing  called  into  action,  ca  soles  of  these  really  oseAil  btids  will 

aa  amount  of  Uboar  in  its  management  none  otheis  than  &U  sadly  below  what  has  been  the  naiul  demand.      W« 

the  actoally  experienced  could  imagine.   This  total  of  entries,  know  several  agrioDttumtfi  whom  hopes  have   iMen  thiu 

tjt  ooone,  included  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  imple-  frustrated,  and  their  tempers  not  a  bttle  soared  into  tli« 

ments  and  machinery,  grain,  roots,  cheese,  butter,  friuts,  bargain,  by  having  evantnally  to  roast  a  lai^  pioportioiia 

lowers,  and  last,  though  not  least,  dogs  and  poultry.     So  and  perhaps  all^a  pen  of  so-called  Geese  thus  "claimed" 

vast  a  display  as  that  oiF  this  year,  and  one  bo  well  calculated  at  high  prices. 

to  amuse  and  instruct  the  public  eye,  has  rarely  been  eihi-  Dauiioi,  — nnt  ui  8«and,  Capt.  W.  HnnAr,  Frant.    TUit, 

bited  at  a  sinjile  nieeting.  J.  Rabunon,  GinUng.  

The  carrying^ut  ofthe  general  arrangements  was  en-  ^^J"'"^-^';"  "''  ^«™*'  ■*■  ^  "^''"*  WriBgWi     TUrd,  W. 

trastei)   to  the   Uessra,  Jennison,  of  BeUe  Vue   Oardens,  ami'coci.-rl'nc,  H.  H.  JoUu,  BnerleT.    Smmd,  J,  ndim,  Hsw 

near  Manchester  t  and  although  compelled  to  do  battle  with  Fenj.    Tturd.  c.  w.  Briiiisj',  Kvehdaia. 

moat  unpropitiouB   weather,   these   gentlemen    eventually  cS'w'HtJiiTJ^ot^TSrt'w  GL™''^tir"'"''^'   ^^ 

brought  all  to  a  tavourable  conclusion.     The  day  and  night  ^^'„  (Brown-iiMted  JMh-F^m,' Ctrt.  w.  Honbj,  FNSNt.   ttvma 

aiao  prerious  to  the  Show  being  opened  wss  one  continnons  ud  Ttiir^  j.  wood,  mcu. 


heavy  rain,  nor  at  the  break  of  day  was  there  any  symptom    „  °r'!ci^'i^in''d^!^  **°~'*'  ''  ^'"''  <°"*"^'-   ™^ 
whatever  of  abatement.    About  seven  or  eight  o'elocfc,  how-      'ciiHDi.Si»*^Sff  or  CimuEwil.-nnt  ud  Third,  T.  Htntek,  Oms. 


C.  p.  Acken,  Vlpm  (DuckwtBg). 

_   --  -„ CocHDf-CHiwA  (Boff  or  CiBUJuimiii.— -"— —  --. — ,  -. — --.— , 

and  this  Mly  just  as  the  Arbitrators  were  about  to    kiiti.   SKond.  O.  f«ii.  w*niii<taii.   HIgUr  Cmuundsd,  a.  FalL   Com,- 


S^fT'w  u*J^  '*^"'**'  *''?  «krsnd4!>Jj^  Cleared,  the  sun  ««d^  k  M^^r^r-jUrij. 

I>^>ke  brightly,  and  every  iace  beamed  with  congratulation  8«a^  K.  Tndmdi.  MtTp.  ^i"  Spu  fiwloB,  MiBctieiUr.  banmm-M, 

at  a  remit  all  had  deemed,  till  now,  an  ntterly  hopelees  T.  stntcb. 

one.     But  ezprwsly  to  the  poultry,  HinaoMHi  (OoldBi-B€i«iill8d).-Flr.t,  l^n-^Ut  *  ■niliat,  Ponlta^ 

ITiia  department  contained  considerably  beyond  200  pens,  ]aJMBDMQM(3L'Ter-pniSisd).— Fint,  h.  PioSlw'jmL  supimi.    nmiiiiiT. 

and  aa  a  whole,  the  collection  was  unquestionably  a  good  i.  DUan,  Bradford.   Aini,  jTputt,  Boiud.    Hii^r  CinBmeBdBd,  5.  naU- 

one.    It  is  true  many  classes  were  damaged  in  appearance  ias,  KiddiMon.                     ,  ■      „,   .    ,   „■         n    j»   j      o..™..! 

{p«ec.tolj  to  a,.  iLxperieacd  .jlTS  lie  laTot  li.  ..KjE^iffiSS^-SSV 'i^.  vtaS,'"'-    "'°"' 

apecimena  being  then  in  full  moult ;  but  as  at  this  season  HinciaHi  (BllTK-ipuKlad).— Fint,  J.  S/Matoa,  Oinuat-     Saondi 

it  is  useless  to  oipect  anything  different  (because  natnraUy    J.Blioo,  BrsdfOrd.   TWri,T.Ri«bT,  wiMfonL  

so),  the  few  remiis  we  purine  offering  our  readers  wiU  wul^'lir^'        *"      '              '                          '       """"^ 

nM  bear  particnlariy  on  this  shortcoming.  Bihtiiu  (Guae).— Flnt,  t.  H.  D,  vtjUy,  Blggl«vid«.   staoad,  j.  w. 

The  Black  SpoKuft  class  wao  a  strong  one,  the  well-tnown  Korrti.  Roahdale.   Tiilrd,J.Dlion,  Bradferd.  UocanMBded,  W.  Lawrmaoii. 

I»«d«  Mr.  Eodl«rf.  ot  ildirick  Co»rt  UHig  botl  tot  "SiS;£S,Vi»«  .U.»|.-F«  "■«  ■«"•,  T. ».  ».  5*5,  «»- 

and   second  positions.      Xhe  quauty  ol   the  faces  of  this  Bitandu,    [By  ioniemlitalubot1iiuig«iilenian'ipBuor  Sabriifata  won 

gentleman's  chickens  was  quite  beyond  exception ;  but  wo  uUbitrd  in  oaa  pgu.   Tba  biit>t-1uMI  alood  Bhi,  asd  tba  GNrid-bwad 

cannot  help  aotidng  that  th«.6  birds  were  of  a  very  diminn-  "^"'orSSifVa'.Si^.^S^DiMD,  Bradiort  (Blaek  Huiburfha). 

tive  sue  ncn  compared  with  many  shown  irom  the  same  seooad,  W.  Dawaon,  Bopton  (WbIM  onUo-Ghhu}.    Third,  Hra.  11. 

yards  during  past  years.     The  same  amount  of  character,  aeamoni,  ATletbnrr  (Bnhisa  rwa).    BiRhly  Comineaded.  H.  B,  Lm, 

«mbi«da^ii»g«  ^..  ,0.1a  i..  decidod  tap,.,..  "saiJ^saisii.rs.ar'Sjas'RSsssw 

mant     In  Qitij  Darlcmgi  Ct^taui  Hornby  was  pre-eminent,  TUrd,  t.  BarcaM,  wutshoccb  (WhIieJ. 

all  his  spechnens  being  quite  aI>ove  the  remaining  competi-  Dmuiia*  (ATiMbacy).— Flnt,  Ssrand,  aad  Third,  Mra.  H.  Smaiwia, 

tion-in  short,  they  were  aU  e«eedmgiy  weU-built  large  ^'i^"S„.   ^,^^^^,_rl^  j.  Hoto.,  Kao«Ui.     3.™d«.dTWr4 

early  chickens,  and  matched  most  effectively.    The  monlt  of  w.  Oimon,  ctiawr 

■  the  Oamt  fowls  told  seriously  sgainst  them,  but  here  again  Doon.  (Abj  oUwt  lif»^).~niil.  F-  W.  Earle.  Fr»™t  (Bladi  KsM-Is- 

Captain  Hornby  stood  well.    Mr.  Julian,  of  Beverley  shewed  StSi.  r^V.hi?'5^!SSl?1  Hi..Sf  ^uiu^iik'^kJJiiSSS: 

also  some  very  worthy  birdk  of  these  varieties.     In  Cochim  ■Sjam.-nta,  Capt.  W.  Hornbr,  PrtMot.   Seeond,  J.  dhob,  Brai- 

the  mnater  tajvesented  many  of  the  first  things  of  this  year  rord.   Third,  J.  Ellia,  Hals  Bask. 

fiwn  our  moat  noted  amateurs.     Our  attention  was  parttcn-  Exn*.  Bioot— ComtMwW,  Mta.  0.  H.  Cook,  Huiiord  Hall,  ChaAtia 

tarly  direeted  t«  a  feature,  that  though  somewhat  general  Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  The  Cottage,  Ellenhall.  near  Eaalea> 

latlieBnfCSiwMn  class,  by  no  means  justifies  the  practice—  haUi   and  Mr.  Gdwaid  Hewitt,  of  Sden  Cottage,  SpoA- 

vix.,  the  eihibition  of  Silver  Cinnamon  pullets  with  a  Buff  brook,  near  Birmingham,  wei«  the  Judges, 
cookeitl.    Another  v^y  &tal  otfjection  riiled  rather  heavily 
against  the  interests  of  several  exhibitors.     It  arose  from 

dropping  and  waved  combs  in  one  or  more  puDeU,  though  TTPTfiHTFT   POULTRY   EXHTBrTION. 

otherwise  uneiceptitmable.     From  these  shortcomings  tie  K-KltilLUIl):    ruumil    jij^jxldj.±i.uj.i. 

Cochin  daMSB,  though  "very  taking  at  first  sight,"  would  Twnrrr^ra  years  have  nowpassed  away  ance  Ow  ttet 

in  bear  to  be  dosefr  Bcrutinised.     The  HavUmrght  were  a  sgricultural  Show  was  held  at  SeigUey,  end  tor  about  the 

very  strong  feature  of  the  Show ;  and  the  Polandt  though  half  of  that  period  the  addition  of  poull^  has  led  to  a  great 

bw   in   nnmbera   were   deddedly  good.      Harvey  Button  Increaseof  its  attractions.    Itw  agratrfpngreault  forua  to 

B«ly,  Esq.,   stood   &r  abovs  competition  in  the  B»U<™  annoonce  that  the  mooting  of  last  week  not  on^  showed  a 

classes.     It  was  as  complete  a  "walk  over"  as  we  conid  lawe  inarease  in  the  number  of  entries  over  those  01  pr»- 

imagine.  vious  years,  but  a  still  more  important  feature  was  that  ae 

In  Aylesbury  Dudu,  Mrs.  Seomons  stood  as  completely  poultry  competing  waa  ss  good  as  can  bo  met  with  at  the 

beyond  the  reach  of  rivals,  even   a  single   glance   of  the  lai^est  of  such  exhibitions.    Although  the  weather  mr_ui0 

Jndgea  determining  all  the  three  priies  in  her  &vonr.     In  last  few  days  proved  moat  precarious   and  unpromisUift 

Bonen  Dncks  faulty  biUs  ware  sadly  prevalent,  though  the  most  luckily  the  day  on  which  the  Show  was  actual^  he» 

4m  waa  most  extensive.      It  is  weU  worthy  of  remark  that  proved  quite  a  fine  one,  and  by  this  happy  oom^denoe  a 

«  ^aUy  Dock  of  this  breed  as  to  her  bill,  nearly  without  company   far    beyond   precedent    assembled  at   iWagni^^ 

exception,  perpetuates  the  &iling  in  every  duckling.    To  That  the  Committee   really  work  hard  to  insure   sm^aa 

Imed  from  such  is  the  certain  forerunner  of  disappointment;  must  be  obvious,  even  at  first  glanoe.  «n^  "><»«  ™** 

«ad  aa  a  selection  may  be  made  at  a  very  early  age,  to  hand  attended  last  week,  and  this  has  aJwaya  t>een  so.     iiiM« 

«ftr  to  the  cook  at  once  such  ducklings  sa  sre  evidently  just  reward  is  pretty  well  oiprassod  by  the  somewhatT;^ 

«t  fit   for   exhibitioB  would   piflyont  much   unneoessarr  inscription  that  met  the  eye  among  some  of  the  ttwt  OH 
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leaving  the  railway  station,  "Perseverance  wins  the  day."  not  impossible.     The  Poland  exhibitors,  with  Mr.  Dixon,  of 

Similar  banners,  expressive  of  a  varied  host  of  sentiment,  Bradford,  at  their  head,  showed  the  most  creditable  collection 

evidently  the  first  impulses  of  their  respective  owners,  we  seen  for  a  long  time  back  of  every  known  variety.    These 

had  almost  said,  filled  up  the  streets  firom  the  station  to  the  added  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Keighley  Show,  for, 

show-yard,  combined  with  such  quantities  of  evergreens  and  when  good,  they  invariably  gain  the  best  attention  of  the 

pi^er  flowers  as  to  be  really  astounding,  nearly  every  spare  public  eye  from  their  combined  beauty  and  singularity, 

yard  of  space  being  thus  temporarily  dressed  out.     A  volun-  Cochin-China.— First,  Capt  Heaton,  Lower  Broaghton.   Second,  J.  Firth, 

teer  rifle  band  proved  a  reallv  eood  help  to  carry  out  the  Halifax.     Highly  Commended,  J.  G.  Sugden,  Eastwood  House.     Chiekena^ 

ft^a^xA^^B  r^9  ^-v^Ia^^       a„  4.\^J^JLa^  «^«ni«v  +1,^  i,/^«%.  /^^  «;»  —First,  Capt,  Hcaton.   Second,  E.  Smith,  Middleton.   Highly  Commended, 

festiTiities  of  the  day.     As  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  six  g  g^^-;^  stainland ;  M.  Mahoney,  Goit  stock,  Biogley. 

the  church  bells  rang  merry  peals,  and  very  quickly  the  din  Spanish.  —  First,  K  Beldon,  Gilstead.     Second,  J.  Dizon^   Bradford, 

of  transit  to  the  show-yard,   the  morning   sun    brightly  CAicArm*.— First,  S.  Rohson,  Brotherton.     Second,  J.   siddle,  Halifax. 

Shining  on  the  passers-by,  proved  there  would  certainly  be  ^''^^^t'^^J'::^^^^'^^^  Second,  E.  Beldon.  Gilstead.    Commended, 

no  lack  of  either  cattle,  implements,  or  poultry,  and  that  j.  Dixon,  Bradford :  A.  Houghton,  Micklethwaite.    CAir&ras.— First  and 

the  much-desired  fine  day  appeared  certain.     Things  pro-  Second,  J.  Dixon.    Higlily  Commended,  T.C.  Mid^ley;  E.Hutton,  Padsey. 

eresBed  in  this  ordprlv  an^   o-pnprfll  mnnnpr  until  between  Commended,  W.  Bairsiow,  Bingley  ;  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.       ,    ,   „     , 

gressea  in  inis  omeny  ana  general  manner  unui  oeiween  phbasakt  (Golden). -i-irst,  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead-    Second.  /.  Newton, 

ten  and  eleven,  when,  the  band  bemg  summoned,  the  Com-  silsden.    Highly  Coaimended.  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.    Chickens.-^  First,  J. 

mittee  and  Judges  walked  down  to  the  Exhibition,  the  band  EiUs,  Kirkgate,  Leeds.    Second,  J.  G.  Sugden,  Eastwood  Honse.    Highly 

playing  right  lustily   all  the  distance.      This  plan  drew  Commmd^d^J.  D^xon ;  R.  Kaylor,  Braithwaite ;  A.  B^^^                    Com. 

together  a  multitude  of  visitors,  and  on  their  arrival  all  who  Hamburoh  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  S.  Smith,  Northowram.  .Second, 

chose  to  give  the  higher  rate  of  entry  were  at  once  admitted.  J;  Dixon,  Bradford.     Highly  Commended,  E.  Beldon.     CAicttfiw!— First, 

Open  ju<%ing,  a«  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  therefore  the  J-  f/Wo°-  J«^°SJ' ,?'  ®^±.««^i!?^^T^?,Tnt/^'*!^  lin^*  K«f5S?? V 

fi       *>    ^o     o»                                    3  .     .  1     .           J.  X              ^  R«  Hemingway,  Shelf.     Commended,  J.  Dixon;  J.  Bmns,  Keigniey ;  r. 

only  course  that  could  be  pursued  in  the  immediate  presence  Taylor,  Laycock. 

of  owners,  the  most  anxious  as  being  the  most  interested.  Phkaba»t  (Silver).— First,  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Second,  J.  Dixon.  Brad* 
Our  own  opinion,  that  Judges  should  in  all  cases  conclude  g'-d;  H^ebly  Commendtd,  E.  Beldon;  J.  Thompson  sudden.  CAicW- 
4.1,  •_  ^  vj.  J.'  T-  r  X?  -LT  «  4.  '^  -.,^11  First,  A.  Brag,  Holmfirth.  Second,  J.  Fielding,  New  Chorcn.  Highly 
their  arbitrations  before  the  pubhc  are  present,  is  well  ComAiended,  W.  Smith,  KUdwick;  E.  Beldon;  J.  Dixon;  8.  Shaw,  stain- 
known  ;  and  very  little  extra  trouble  is  by  this  plan  entailed,  land.  Commended,  T.  Hanson,  Thwaites ;  W.  Baatow,  Biagley ;  J.  Rich- 
It  is  quite  worthy  the  attention  of  those  societies  which  have     °^®"<^' »'n»l«y  J  W- Sagar,  Saltaire.                               ^ 

^^4.  «-  «^4.  „,i     *  J  '4.      rm  ^          li. ^ ««j    „„  ^«  Phkasakt   (Black).— First,   E.   Beldon,    Gilstead.     Second,  J.  Dixon, 

not  as  yet  adopted  it.     The  poultry  were  arranged,  as  on  Bradford.      Chickens.^¥\nU   J.  Dixon.     Second,   S.  Shaw,   stainland. 

all  previous  Shows,  in  one  single  tier  in  the  open  field ;  and.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey.     Commended,  J.  Dixon ;  J. 

onnrstentering,  so  capital  a  collection  proved  very  imposing.  Tempest,  Ha  worth ;  E.  Beldon;  J.  Smitli.    ^^^       ^.t*.       «* 

rn^i»4^  r'hi^J^4^^ic  r.p  «««  f^^^\>^^  f'r^^.^^A  fV,^  +Jrv   «^of  PoLAKo  PuEASANT  fGold  or  Sxlver).~First  and  Seeoad,  I,  Dixim,  Brad- 

tochtn-ChvMi  fowls  of  any  feather  formed  the  two  hrst  f^^j     ^.^^^^  Commended,  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead.     Chiekent.^firtt,  W. 

classes.     In  the  adults  Captain  Heaton's  well-known  Fart-  Newsholme,  Bingley.    Second,  J.  Dixon.    HighlyiCommended,  J.  Dixon.  ■ 

ridge-coloured  pen,  and  in  the  chickens  their  capital  Buff  Dob  king. —First,  E.  Smith,  Middleton.    Second,  J.  DUon,  Bradford. 

ones  readUy  walked  away  from  aJl  competition ;  in  feet,  the  Si^lT&mJ^i^tdTE^iefcll^RS^'JSJ^V^iJol^ lUi^'^l 

Captain  secured  both  at  first  glance.    For  the  second  pnzes  mended,  G.  Greave»,  Pool 

in  these  classes  a  good  struggle  ensued.     It  must  be  well  Game  (Red).— First,  J.  Fiith,  Halifax.     Second,  W.  BcnUey,  Scholes, 

remembered  Cochin  fowk  muBt  never  be  shown  with  irre-  gl?:|;'S«1- ^L^ren^kL^f't'cSSif^E'-eSSS.^A^ 

gular  combs,- a  general  defect  throughout  the  whole  of  these  commended,  R.  Hemingway,  Shelf.     Commended,  T.  Dyaon,  Halifax; 

classes  at  Keighley  save  the  winners  of  the  two  highest  T.  Spencer,  Haworth  ;  J.  Firth,  Halifax. 

l^^^Z^     ^^'  ^i>am.;.were  good,  but  not  exhibited  in  .efii^l.fjtSrcX'SS'^"^^^ 

good  feather.  J.  HanMn,  Shelf. 

We  now  come  to  the  best  classes  we  have  seen  for  many  Game  Bamtam  (Black  or  White).— First,  /.  G.  Sngden,  Eastwood  House, 

years  past,  the  five  varieties  of  Hamburghs,  for  of  Black  fecond,  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead.     Commend*^,  J.  Diion,  Bradford;  8.  Scho- 

rv«A«   ^^«  „.i,:^i, : J  1       n  4.x  J          1                      u  fic'd,  Heckmondwike.     CAtrAen*.— First,  S.  Schofleld.     8ee<Ad,  J.  Dixon. 

ones,  for  which  pnzes  were  duly  allotted,  no  less  a  number  Higliiy  Commended,  R  Button,  Pudsey.    Commeoded,  E.  HnttiSn. 

than  seventeen  pens  were  entered.     These  latter  were  all  Any  Distinct  Breed.— First,  /.  Smith,    Keighley  (Black   Polands). 

so  good  that  truly  it  appears  the  Black  Hamburghs  now  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Malays).     Highly  Commraded,  £.  Beldon. 

welfdeBerje  a  class  to  tAlmBelves      These  fowls  a^  i^y  SS«'..L%.  "j'^fX  (B^STISS^J.,? '  <S^  it'S^X  IS1& 

a  useml  descnption  of  poultiy,  they  are  very  far  hardier  rDark  Brahmas).     Highly  Commended,  J.  Shaokleton,  Laycock  (White 

than  most  breeds,  lay  large-sized  eggs  and  that  frequently,  Poland*) ;  J.  Dixon  (Black  Folande).     Commended,  J.  Paree,  Childown 

told  are  unquestionably  in  good  pl^e  a^  table  fowls.     In  ^DVcKMCen). -First,  8.  Shaw,  Stainland.   Second,  J. Dixon.. Bradford. 

Oliver-pencilled  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  the  classes  Commended,  8.  Shaw ;  E.  Leach,  Koehdale. 

were  pre-eminently  good.     All  the  best  known  breeders  of  Dicks  (Aylesbury).— First,  E.  Leach.  Rochdale.     Second,  F.  M.  HIndle. 

Hamburo-hs  havino-  entpppd  thp  liRt«  it  r»PAsPR  +^  ha  n  iHrnTiHpr  Dccxs  (BUck  Indian).— First  and  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.     Highly 

^Amourgns  naving  enterea  tne  lists,  it  ceases  to  oe  a  wonaer  commended,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.     Dttc*/«i^«.— First.  8.  Shaw.    Second, 

tnat  the  greatest  amount  of  anxiety  was  manifested  as  to  t.  E.  Kell,  Wetherby.     Commended,  J.  G.  Sugdeo,  Eastwood  House ; 

the  results,  and  a  reference  to  the  annexed  prize  list  will  J*  Dixon ;  T.  Spencer,  Haworth. 

^T^J^  T^^  '^''^  priz^  were  of  easy  attainn.ent  ?SrK"'«l.'l'l^kS'"'D.^JSf£liir,?jr^Jt;  ^".SfiSr'  °'°* 

Ihe  Orey  Dorkings  were,  without  doubt,  the  superior  class  Mb.  Mamoah  Rhode's  rBixK.-6ilver  Cup,  J.  Dixon,  Brwlford.   Highly 

through ;    but   we   much  regretted   to   find   a  well-known  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Manchester ;  S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

exhibitor  showing  a  cock  so  roupy  that  it  was  equally  offen-  ^  ^,J°,^i*"*-;7{'^'r'  %  ^''Piri''2^\^\l  *'  ^®S'®°'P'2^C5"*  a»®,*?*!2' 

oi^^  4^^  *\.^  r.  «  «    4.V           XI                        w     cw  ^vjuoojij  vixcu  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead.    J?en.— First,  8.  Robson.    Second,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

sive  to  the  eye  as  the  nostrils,  even  at  some  yards  distance  Car;  t>r*.-First,  w.  Smith,  Sklpton.     Second,  a  Shaw.    Hlfhly  Com- 

from  the  pen.      This  bird  should  by  all  means  have  been  mended,  £.  Beldon;   8.  Robson.    J7en.— First,  E.  Beldon.    Second,  J. 

returned  to  its  owner  without  any  delay  whatever,  but  some  J.*»°?P?®5»  S'^'S^H'    "  W  So"?»«n5«f  •  S.  Shaw.    Almond  5^'«r»^ 

/^•i^nT»iafor%/«^  ^«  ^4-1.^.  .v.^^^^4.^^  :4.      t/ ^-4-1,^            4.  First,  E.  Bcldon.    Second,  S.  Shaw.    Balds,  Bear4$,  or  MoHled  T»mblen, 

curcumstance  or  other  prevented  it.    It  was  the  worst  case  -First  and  Second,  a  Shiw.   Oici#.-Fir8t  knd  Secmid,  E.  Beldon.  Highly 

Of  roup  that  has  been  seen  at  any  show  for  years  past.      To  Commended,  H.   Shuttleworth,  Skipton.     T«ir6i/«.— First  and  Second, 

send  birds  thus  afflicted  is  absolutely  an  injustice  to  others,  S*  ^^^'^'   /oco6tn«.-Flrst  and  Second.  S.  Shaw.  ^J^S"*?*'*--*^,  "}* 

Oil  fWa /»/%T«rvlQ;«+ i-o  T«rva+ ;«A»/,f;/^«o  Second,  E.  Beldon.     5ar65.- First,  8.  Shaw.    Second,  E.  Beldon.    Highly 

J^    complaint  is  most  infectious.  Commended.  W.  SmiUi,  Sklpton,    Dro^oM.-Flrat  aid  Seoood,  J.  Wads- 

ihe  Oame  were  not  equal  to  expectations,  and  fell  £eu:  worth,  Halifax.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Layoock,  Keighley ;  J.  Thompson. 

short  of  holding  their  particular  classes  with  the  credit  due  ^»*«»»P''«**.— First,  E.  Beldon.    Second,  S.  Robron.   Commended,  8.  Shaw. 

«  thA  Sliow  o-PTiATftllv  Magpita.—Yint  and    Second,  a  Shaw.     Commended,  J.  Wade,  Leeds. 

<>  xneonow  generauy.                    ,^  .  , ,        «,            ,      ,  ^  re  A  «nae/». -First,  S.  Shaw.    Second,  J.  Thompaon.    Highly  Conuneaded^ 

In  Oeese,  Ducks,  and  Pigeons  Keighley  Show  stood  most  J-  Thompson.    Any  other  breed.^Flnt,  E.  Beldon  (Nona).     Second,  8. 

"^editably.  Shaw  (Spots).    Highly  Commended,  J.  Thomp«>n  (Swallows);  S.  Shaw 

The  extra  ola«s  for  new  varieties  of  fowb  wa«  also  well  <  VJ"BS.'.Lir;.*i,'4ii:^p'SS:'i  s«.dcri..d.  Jan..  ci.r  H.n.  An, 

tiled.     In  this  class  a  sad  ill-luck  attended  the  exhibition  of  other  kind.—Flrnt,  C.  Hodgson,  Keighley.    Second,  J.  £eeday,  Keighley. 

.ne  pen  of  first-rate  White  PoUinds,  which,  of  late,  are  be-  The  Arbitrators  for  poultry  were  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of 

•oming  a  fer  greater  rarity  than  in  years  back.     The  cock-  Sparkbrook,   nea^  Birmingham;    and    Mr.  Thompson,  of 

^1,  as  soon  as  it  was  penned,  flew  up  against  the  top,  and  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
'ell  so  prostrate  as  never  to  be  able  to  stand  affcerwards  from 

'oacnssion  of  the  brain.     Although  so  materially  iigured,  ' 

**e  quality  -'this  pen  was  so  good  as  to  eUdt  a  high  com-  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  SH0w.--By  the  time  this  pap«r 

.»^«H«^4;.^^      in./x«*YV.  -^f   >wvWhi/>  nr^  *Tu«+  its  -w^TA--  -fl  •,  ir.  *hr  har^^a  o'  ^r  ^adftTB  it  wiU  w«nt  but  one  month  to  the- 
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CryiUl  Pkldce  Show.    It  ii  time  the  entaiei  were  made.    Wc  m»ke  np  my  mind  which.    I  want  a  frame-hiTe,  bat  mj 

bopa  amateim  from  all  porta  of  Ea^aod  will  support  thii  oni  bee-honae  and  hive-oaren  axe  too  small  tor  the  IlJ-incli  hire, 

Lcoidan  Show,  and  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  worthy  of  ihi  and  I  want  to  retain  them,  aa  otherwise  thqraaitwerTeiywelL 
locality.     It  mtut  bo  borne  in  mind  thia  a  inttead  of  the  wintei         "  B.  &  tV."  saya  the  aingle  adTanta«e  of  framea  ia  the 

Stow.    The  time  is  altered  to  insure  finer  weather  and  longei  facility  they  affonl  for  movinz  the  coi^  without  crashing 

dt^  than  in  Qecomber ;  alao  to  allow  hiida  to  be  ahown  both  at  a  aingle  bee,  and  tiie  eaae  nit£  which  opeiaitiona  can  "be  p«v> 

Biimingham  and  thia  place  without  injury  to  themselves  oi  fbrmed.    I  would  ask  him  what  he  thinks  aboat  i(  plan  faun 

inconTenienoe  to  their  owners.  almost  determined  to  adopt  to  auit  my  case,  and  that  is  to 

&sten  pieces  of  perforata  ainc  tbree-qnartars  of  an  indi 

wide,  and  king  enonsh  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  hire, 

THE   8QU IKBEL.  to  the  ends  of  my  ban,  and  so  adjust  them  as  to  hang  a 

Tsia  pretty  little  animal  is  daased  by  naturalists  among  qnart«r  of  an  inch  from  the  sides  of  the  hive,  affording  the 

the  Bodentio,  orgnawing  animals,  on  account  of  its  teeth ;  *>««  «Pace  to  ps«s  between  them  and  the  hive.     This  would 

the  front  ones  being  formed,  like  those  of  the  rabbit  or  rat,  prevent  the  combs  being  attached  to  the   hive  itself,  and 

for  cuttinff  or  gnawing,  while  the  hinder  ones  are  adapted  '"'"^°  S"^  ■"«'  ""^es^  ^  mi^udge.  the  "  single  advantage  " 

for  griBdiog.     fn  awilS  state  Sqairrela  feed  on  nuts,  acorns,  of  frames,  with  the  advantage  of  a  hive  taiing  less  room 

beooWaat,  and  the   seeds   of  coniferous  and   other  trees,  t**^  '■•■en  a  full  frame  is  used.     With  this  half-frame,  if  I 

Thus  autumn  and  early  winter  are  their  times  of  plenty,  "»»?  <»"  '*■  ^  '"^'^^  >"«  thirteen-inch  square  hives,  which 

and  it  is  a  quostioa  on  what  they  feed  when  their  favourite  hiwens  ^,  be  the  Kctreme  size  I  c^  conveniently  adopt, 

food  becomes  scarce,  as  it  must  do  in  spring.    Probably  .   "^  -"°<^^  '  .»■  *  W.     object  to  the  adoption  of  thirteen- 

they  eke  out  their  scanty  store  with  bark,  buds,  and  tender  ""*  8q"a«  •"'es  10  inches  deep  as  an  alternative  with  the 

Bhoota  nnta  the  binls  begin  to  lay,  when  a  plentifiil  repast  **^«' """^^  ^™ ''       „.„„         .,    , 
ia  offered  t«  them  in  t^  form  of  eggs  and  young  birds,  of        WiU  Mr.  Woodbury,  or  "B.&W.,"  say  if  they  would  ever 

which,  no  doubt,  thev  destroy  a  ereat  many.  resral  to  driving  bar  or  frame-hivea  P    If  they  would  drive 

The  Squirrel's  nest,  or  more  c^rectly  the  dray,  is  a  rather  ^f^'  <»«1^  "  >«  effected  by  removing  the  crown-board  and 

large  structure  composed  of  moss,  ic,  and  not  unfiequently  dnving  upwards  ?— A.  B.  C. 

having  for  its  fonndUitioD  the  old  nest  of  aWood  Pigeon  or        [I  cannot  imagine  aiyeircnmstonces  nnder  which  it  would 

s(»ne  other  bird:  it  is  domed  over  and  has  two  openings,  become  necessary  to  drive  bees  in  a  frame-hive;  but  I  doubt 

I  believe  they  oaaally  have  two  young  at  a  birth,  which,  not  that  they  could  be  driven  upwards.     "A,  B.  C."  h&d 

when  tolersily  grown,  may  be  taken  and  reared  by  hand,  better  enlarge  hia  thirteen-inch  iKnas  by  daepening  them 

when  they  beome  very  tame  and  amusing  pets.    The  best  to  11  inches  inside,  and  use  complete  frames  rather  than 

plan  I  know  of  is  to  suckle  them  on  new  milk  by  means  of  a  resort  to  the  contrivance  be  has  described. — A  Dzvohbeibx 

phial,  with  a  duck  or  other  small  quill  put  through  the  cork  B«b-kbbpbb.]  ___^_^ 

for  them  to  sack  through.    The  phial  of  milk  may  stand 

S.;SS^'.iS'XfCl'S!?».iiSfS'»d°KJ        INTEODTOING   SEALED   COMB   ISTO   A 
they  are  kept  warm,  particnlarly  at  night,  or  they  wiU  not  STBANGE   HIVE— COMB   FALLING. 

*''5?*'  ^     .  ,.__..  1^,  „  J       ...         *-"*  y*"  **11  "*  where  to  procure  a  Ligurian  queen  bee  ? 

The  beet  cages  I  know  of  are  thoee  usually  made  with  We  are  told  in  books  after  driving  a  hive,  if  brood  is  in  the 

the  centre  like  a  large  wheel  that  revolves,  and  having  a  combs  and  you  give  them  immei^tely  to  another  hive,  they 

compartment  at  each  end,  the  one  to  be  filled  with  moss  or  ,^11  hatch  it  out  and  thereby  strengthen  a  hive.    My  tint 

soft  hay  for  the  dormitory;  the  other  provided  with  a  pan  eiperiment  in   driving  a  hive  auooeedad  in  less  than  ten 

ibr  bread  and  milk,  and  to  be  used  as  a  feedmg-room  and  minutes.      I  found  the  driven  hive  with  beautiM  new  clean 

fOT  other  necessary  purposes.     It  shouH  be  provided  with  a  comb  partly  filled  with  sealed  brood,  which  I  instantly  placed 

shdmg  bottom,  to  be  sanded  or  covered  with  some  absorbent  on  the  top  of  a  boi-hive  under  a  bell-glass,  which  1  covered 

substance  so  as  to  be  easily  cleaned.      Some  persons  olgect  „ith  a  straw  hive.    Ne»t  morning,  instead  of  hatchine.  the 

to  these  revolving  c^es  as  suggestive  of  the  treadmUl;  but  bees  were  working  busily  at  removing  aU  the  brood.     I  left 

in  reality  they  afford  the  confined  Squirrel  an  unbounded  the  comb  for  several  hours,  and  then,  thinking  the  bees 

field  for  eierose,  which  to  soch  a  naturally  active  animal  ^^le  only  wasting  their  time,  I  removed  it  and  eiamioed 

must  be  very  conducive  to  health.     I  know  of  no  other  form  the  brood,  and  it  appeared  perfectly  healthy  in  different 

of  cage  that  conld  give  the  same  amount  of  exercise  in  one  stages,  but  only  one  bee  hatched  whihit  I  was  looking  at  it 

contmuod  and  unmtorrupted  burst.     The  only  objection  I  after  placing  it  nnder  the  beU-glasg. 

can  see  to  the  revolving-wheel  cage  is  where  two  Squfrrels        Can  you  also  remove  another  diflSculty  ?     Last  yeat  I 

are  kept  t<«ether,  that  one  attempting  to  pass  while  the  bought  a  Woodbury  bar-hiva,  and  wishiog  to  take  out  two    * 

other  IB  spinning  the  wheel  it  is  liable  to  be  hurt ;  but  for  bars  of  honey  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  I  found  I  had 

one  Squirrel  i  consider  this  the  best  form.     Such  cages  are  fiigt  to  cut  away  the  comb  from  each  side  of  the  hive  where 

commonly  to  be  purchased  at  most  of  the  London  cage-  it  was  attached  and  then  the  weight  of  the  honey  broke  it 

makers  or  in  almost  all  large  towns ;  the  price  I  do  not  a,way  from  the  bar,  so  the  only  way  wss  to  lift  the  hive  and 

^'f-  let  the  comb  drop  through  on  to  a  dish. 

The  fbod  I  would  advise  for  a  Squirrel  m  confinement        i  jia^e  had  frames  made  to  put  in  instead  of  merely  the 

should  be  a  little  sopped  bread  and  milk.  com.  and  nnta ;  bars,  and  how  am  I  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  the 

but  if  any  one  having  greater  experience  in  keeping  Squirrels  bars  ?  as  nert  year  I  am  looking  forward  to  experiments  in 

can  advise  a  more  wholesome  diet  I  hope  hewU)  do  so.  making  some  artificial  swarms,  having  mastered  driving  and 

I  find  pet  Squirrels  are  very  tender,  and  usually  come  to  oniting ;  but  if  the  combs  all  break  off  the  bars  what  am  I 

an  untimely  end— I  mean  such  as  are  brought  up  tame,  and  to  do  ?— A  Ladt  Beb-eebpgb. 

cousequentJy  are  often  indulged  with  a  run  about  the  rooms.         riw.  ■«r.,..jv.„_  i,-.^-™  ^^^^a  i     ^^^a   t  _j 

Their  artivehabitepromptUiem  to  climb  almost  everything        '^?'l.^^^°,7  ^?""?  "Vt       **,.?''r     »^*  1?T°     ^ 

>upu  n.,!....!  uamitf.  jiimuyi.  uiipim,u  1.UU.U  muiuB u  p .  g. j  ijmij;  confined   Ms   attention   to   the   multiplication  of  Litmnan 

and  everywhere,  while  tmooth-planed  doors,  polished  furm-  ,„.  j        .  i.     „     u iv    e  __,        _ "    iT  j 

i,~,  .._j  .n.><-oi^  ^.,1™  j«.,n»  .,*.-  (.]..,    »™™  f    .-_!.■  1.  stocks,  we  do  not  know  where  the  former  are  to  be  procured. 

tnre,  and  curtom-poles  do  not  offer  the  secure  footinir  which  n '■..  ,,_ .    ...   .  ,    „,„j  i,      j  „   j      ...5  ^ 

H.         .    I.    ,    '^c  I J.         _j       _  _.i     ?!.         .  Bees  will  uaually  nat«h  out  sealed  brood  under  the  circum- 

the  rough  bark  of  trees   does,  and  consequently  the  pet  .*„„„„  „„„  ^„o\_;k«      tc  .,.,«  i.-j  »ttn,.i.^  n.^  n,.™i«,  t... 

a  „.      1  ._  ..  V  1      A  _         *       -..1.      ?  ..  1  *.  11  1    :.  stances  you  aescntje.     If  yon  had  attached  the  comos  to 

Sqnirrel  in  his  gambols  often  meeta  with  a  iatal  fall,  to  the  v.„_        i     i      j  .u  _    ■    ■         •  u  t-^A   u^      .i.       ^^,.ia 

falling  from  its  bar  might  have  happened  to  any  one,  but  a 

TJD  i  XTT?  xrrv-rd  "''^^  '""^'^  '**'  especiaLy  liable  to  it.     By  carefully  severing 

iriCAUJ!.-±ll »  £.0.  the  side  attachments,  and  a  little  more  skill  in  manipulation, 

I  BHOnLD  like  to  bespasa  on   youi  space  and  aak  your  yon  may  avoid  it  in  future.     A  Woodbury  bar-hive  is  too 

ntaemed  correepondent.  "  B.  &,  W.,"  a  question  or  two.  unall  for  the  reception  of  frames.     It  ahould  have  been  en- 

I  intend  to  adopt  in  my  apiaiy  either  Mr.  Woodburv's  larged  to  141  inches  inside  from  front  to  back,  and  would 

'-      ' '  r  hia  tbicteen-inch  bar-boxes ;  I  can  hardly  th^  take  nine  frames  of  the  usual  size.] 
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PABTHBNOGENESIS— BEE  STIPEBSTITIONS. 
Tbjlnkb  to  OUT  chief  for  his  repl^  reapectiiig  tlie  age  of  a 
gneen.  Let  an  writers  on  the  aolgoct  ol  bees  and  bee-beep- 
fiig  re&sin  from  giving  "  pobee  in  the  side,"  and,  dtmbtleBs, 
iunongtit  ns  ve  ehaJl  arrive  the  sooner  at  the  brae  hiBtoiy 
and  nature  of  tlie  honey  bee.  If  tiie  history  of  the  bone; 
bee,  as  given  by  one  of  the  Huntere  (eurgeons).  in  his  medicLl 
norTcB  were  published  piecemeal  during  the  winter  months  it 
might  prove  a,oceptable  to  the  fraternity.  I  thinh  bis  account 
of  their  habits  is  as  near  the  truth  as  any  I  ever  read. 

I  do  not  myself  quite  accept  parthenogenesis  as  a  fact, 
neither  do  I  believe  in  the  great  longevity  of  the  queen.  If 
"  I  am  slow  to  believe,"  I  trust  all  the  brethren  will  forgive 
me  that  wrong,  and  honour  bim  the  more  who  in  convincing 
me  proves  the  truth  we  are  all  B,imiii(|f  to  know.  I  4>as  not 
surprised  at  the  announcement  of  the  two  queens  at  one 
time  at  large  in  a  hive,  I  had  long  sua^pected  it  might  be  so. 
When  a  hive  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  inmates  wort, 
I  have  bttle  doubt,  by  certain  roles.  Adverse  seasons,  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field  disarrange  the  system,  and  hence 
bee-mssters  are  ledtojuiap  at  fa^e  conclusioiis.  I  imagine 
queen  bees  are  tamed  off  &om  the  hive  when  they  are  use- 
less, jnst  as  drones  and  neuters  are.  Wbat  becomes  of  them 
I  have  not  the  least  idea.  Sometimefl  jou  may  find  a  young 
queen  bee  dead  before  a  hive,  sometimes  a  few  drones  and 
workers,  but  not  always.  I  had  a  hive  this  year  fuller  of 
drones  than  usual  (owing  to  my  having-  given  them  too 
m.ach  drone-comb),  not  one  of  the  many  thousands  in  it  are 
now  to  be  accounted  of.  If  they  drop  in  their  flight  away 
from  the  hives,  why  do  we  not  meet  with  them  in  their 
travels,  felling  on  our  aristocratic  noses  as  ire  turn  them  up 
to  the  skies  P  My  parish  is  ftill  of  hives  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  I  neter  stuiuble  upon  a  dead  bee  of  any  sei, 
unless  it  be  a  few  within  a  i%w  yards  of  an  apiary.  Still 
confeasedly  they  v&njsh,  and  that  speedily  too.  For  a  short 
time,  therefore,  I  think  it  probable  an  tdd  worn-out  queen 
and  the  princess  regent  may  exist  and  be  found  in  a  hive ; 
but  eiperienoe  says  not  for  kmg.  The  old  queen  will  go 
where  her  sotgects,  and  "  the  good  niters  in  due  time  go." 
Perhaps  to  fairy  land,  or  Jonas  Jackson  may  tell  us  where. 
By-the-way,  it  is  a  ahajue  to  laugh  and  joke  too  much,  even 
at  the  Euimisea  of  Jonas  Jackson.  I  can  tell  him  for  his 
comfort,  that  I  once  lived  in  a  village  where  every  bee- 
master  woe  more  or  less  imbbed  with  the  superstition  anent 
the  death  to  bees  when  their  owners  have  died.  Need  I  say 
I  combated  the  opinion  on  every  occasion  as  in  duty  bound  ? 
Kay,  I  even  accepted  a  hive  in  the  winter  {heavy  and  tiUl  of 
bees),  belonging  to  a  lord  Just  dead  in  order  CO  prove  the 
fbllacy  of  the  soperstition.  I  made  it  known  all  round  my 
pMish  and  asked  all  the  bee-masters  to  witness  the  result, 
and  my  mouth  was  shut  for  ever  after — for,  alas '.  the  hive 
did  no  more  good  and  died  in  the  spring.  I  am  not  super- 
stitious, believe  me,  but  I  have  known  other  instances  and 
*  been  told  of  many. more  where  similar  results  have  followed. 
With  reference  to  honeydew  or  falls,  I  once  had  a  hive  in 
Yorkshire  whose  inhabitants  gathered  and  stored  honey  on 
or  about  the  10th  August,  when  my  other  hives  had  gone  to 
the  mooiB.  I  lived  In  Yorkshire  as  a  bee-master  upwards  of 
fifteen  years,  and  I  never  knew  of  honey  gathered,  except 
on  the  moors.  aAer  the  second  week  in  July.  That  honey 
was  dark,  and  I  found  bees  working  on  the  oak  leaves  at  the 
time.  The  gathering  last«d  abOut  three  days.  I  was  told 
that  previous  to  my  living  in  the  village  a  similar  case  had 
happened,  wh^  a  hive  left  at  home  did  more  good '  than 
others  sent  to  the  moors. ' 

If  the  "  Dbvohshibe  Bbb-ksbpeb"  wiU  observe  for  the 
%ture,  be  will  find  the  truth  of  my  suzmise,  that  it  is  no 
.isa  (at  least  late  in  the  stmimer),  to  return  bees  from  a 
Tomoved  super.  They  would  have  no  plaoe  in  the  hive,  no 
ifotk  t«  do,  their  occupation  would  be  gone,  and  the  ciy 
rould  speedily  arise,  "  Aw^  with  them !  They  would  not 
>o  killed  like  robbers  from  another  hive,  bat  they  would  be 
ivi'venoff  as  useless, — A  Haupshibx  Bmk-xkbpeb. 

if  "  A  Hampbhibi  BEK-sxBFUt "  will  refer  to  my  articles 
'1.  Nob.  2S  and  30  of  Tsi  Jodbhal  or  Hobticct.tubi,  he 
"'1  see  the  evidence  upon  which  parthenogenesis  rests.  It 
i-^Jlj  Mnonnts  to  absolute  demonstnttion,  and  it  appean 
'■1  me  pertbctly  imr  ■'"■'W.-  *-  iv-m*n(^  »tp™,^Q,    -  .;,4g^n<^  ^ 


The   practice  of  tnmiiig  hives  completely  ronnd.  when 
I  corpse  is  carried  out  of  the  house  is  even  now  by  no 

means  obsolete  in  this  county.  I  know  an  instance  in 
which  it  was  resorted  to  no  longer  ago  than  last  wintcc ; 
but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives,  oven  this  opera- 
tion did  not  prevent  the  bees  dying  of  starvation  in  the 
libsence  of  more  substantial  assistance  after  a  very  bad 
loney  season,  A  friend  of  mine  relates  a  laughable  story 
rf  a  hearse  and  mourning-coaches  starting  off  at  a  terrific 
[lace  and  leaving  the  astoniahed  beai'era  with  a  heavy  cMSn 
>n  their  shoiddera  and  no  hearse  to  deposit  it  in,  owing  to 
ibe  bees  not  comprehending  the  necessity  of  this  fcKToed 
revolution,  and  resenting  it  by  an  attat;k  on  the  unofTendiug 
tiorses. — A  Devonshikb  Bei-eehf>b.] 
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trodnced  shotdd  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  surroonding 
scenery.  I  have  seen  a  fountain  rise  from  a  circular  basin 
and  throw  water  80  feet  into  the  air  in  the  rustic  part  of  a 
well-kept  garden,  and  seen  in  the  same  place  the  front  of 
the  house  disfigured,  certainly  not  ornamented,  by  rockwork 
before  it.  Now,  had  the  fountain  changed  places  with 
the  rockwork  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with 
good  taste.  Fountains  belong  to  polished  scenery,  and 
rockwork  to  the  natural  or  rustic.  A  basin  of  water  is  not 
improved  by  anything  rustic  about  it  in  ornamented  ground, 
but  a  fountain  improves  the  latter  just  because  tl&owing 
water  into  the  air  is  the  result  of  art,  and,  consequently, 
does  not  appear  in  nature :  therefore  it  would  be  unnatural 
to  introduce  a  fountain  in  natural  scenery. 

With  these  preliminaiy  remarks  I  will  proceed  to  the 
construction  of  the  aquarium,  polished  or  natural,  for  all  the 
difference  between  one  and  the  other  is  in  the  outline  and 
ornamentation.  As  a  general  rule,  pools  of  water  should  be 
deepest  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  be  made  shallower  as 
the  side  or  edge  is  approached.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
adhere  strictly  to  this  rule,  though  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
water  deeper  or  shallower  in  one  place  than  another  in  order 
to  afford  facilities  for  growing  as  great  a  variety  of  jdants  as 
possible ;  yet  in  basins  having  a  regular  outline  it  is  as  well 
to  have  the  basin  deepest  in  the  middle,  or  from  3  to  4  feet 
deep,  and  to  let  that  depth  prevail  over  half  the  width  of  the 
basin,  and  then  to  form  the  bottom  into  terraces  as  we  ap- 
proach the  edge,  rising  from  3  to  2  feet,  then  to  1  foot,  which 
should  be  the  depth  of  the  highest  step  or  terrace.  The  steps 
should  not  be  less  than  a  foot  wide,  but  as  much  wider  as 
the  width  of  the  basin  will  allow.  In  digging  out  the  ba^in 
it  should  be  considered  how  the  water  is  to  be  kept  in.  Lead 
ig  the  most  objectionable  material,  zinc  is  worse,  and  cement 
almost,  if  not  quite  as  expensive,  though  the  last  is  not  so 
detiimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  as  either  of  the 
former.  I  am  persuaded  nothing  is  so  eood  as  olay  pud- 
dling, and  to  make  it  leak-proof  it  shoolanot  be  less  than 
1  foot  in  thickness  over  the  bottom,  and  to  the  height  the 
water  is  expected  to  rise,  which  shoidd  be  bat  a  few  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  g^round.  The  basin  or 
pool  should,  therefore,  be  dug  out  1  foot  deeper  and  wider 
than  the  depth  and  size  it  is  expected  to  have  when  com- 
pleted. Very  stiff  day  is  best  for  tMs  purpose,  and  it  should 
not  be  very  wet,  though  it  should  be  moist.  Spread  a  thin 
layer  of  clay  over  the  bottom,  and  ram  this  down  with 
wooden  rammers  not  more  than  6  inches  in  diameter,  sounded 
a  little  at  the  bottom,  and  made  small  at  top  so  as  to 
handle  nicely,  occasionally  moistening'  the  clay  so  «s  to 
make  it  work  better,  and  having  a  bucket  of  water  near  in 
which  the  rammer  is  frequently  to  be  dipped  to  prevent  the 
day  sticking  to  it. 

It  is  scaxcely  possible  to  ram  the  clay  too  hard,  for  unless 
the  interstices  be  completely  closed  the  water  will  find  its 
way  through.    Add  more  clay  and  ram  this  down  like  the 
first,  continuing  to  add  more  clay  and  to  ram  until  the  bottom 
13  completely  covered  with  well-wrought  clay  to  the  thick- 
ness of  1  foot.     A  gutter  or  pipe  should  be  provided  at 
the  top  to  take  away  the  superfluous  water,  and  if  a  fountain 
is  to  be  introduced  the  pipe  should  be  brought  into  the 
basin  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  it  should  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  handy  for  repairs,  and  not  so  that  the 
basin  would  have  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  in  order  to  repair 
the  supply-pipe.    It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  statue  on  a 
short  or  low  pedestal  with  the  water  pouring  from  the  mouth 
of  a  snake  that  has  entwined  its  cold  body  round  the  breast 
and  neck  of  the  statue.    In  others,  a  basin  supported  by  a 
column  is  provided  for  the  water  to  fall  into  after  it  escapes 
from  the  jet,  which,  of  course,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  basin,  which  last  has  a  farrowed  edge,  thereby  causing 
the  water  to  fall  or  drip  from  it  in  pearly  drops  into  the  pool 
jeneath.     I  do  not  think  water  is  at  all  improved  in  ap- 
pearance because  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  statue,  nor 
consider  it  more  ornamental  from  an  el«7ated  basin  than 
Fhen  it  proceeds  from  a  jet  on  a  level  with  the  water.    I 
Lther  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  ornamental  by 
no  latter  plan  than  by  either  of  the  former.    In  any  case  it 
s  simply  a  matter  of  taste,  for  in  ornaments  of  this  kind  taste 
ajries  quite  as  much  as  the  designs.    Still,  I  cannot  forbear 
emarking  that  water  issuing  firom  the  mouth  of  a  serpen^ 

ht>  "nnpf-pilf  f^^  n     •♦■j>fnfl    n      »><-»'ofl»  n^    tn   ihit^oI     tf    >     try    nil 


rage  on  good  taste,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  quietude  of 
the  surrounding  objects.  If  the  jet  be  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the  pipe 
firmly  to  something,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  become  displaced, 
besides  trembling,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  water,  which 
hinders  the  water  from  being  delivered  steadily  in  one  un- 
broken column. 

A  piece  of  masonry  will  best  serve  to  secure  the  supply- 
pipe  in  a  proper  position,  for  it  is  easy  to  let  or  run  lead  into 
it  to  which  the  pipe  may  be  soldered.  The  masonry  should 
rest  on  the  clay,  more  being  put  in  to  prevent  its  sinking 
deep  into  the  clay,  and  so  making  a  way  for  the  water  to 
escape.  The  clay  should  not  be  worked  round  the  masonry, 
for  the  water  would  find  its  way  down  by  the  side  of  it,  wid 
so  escape — ^that  is,  presuming  the  masonry  to  be  fixed  prior 
to  the  puddling.  After  the  puddling  has  become  dry,  and  it 
should  be  left  a  day  or  two  to  do  so,  and  no  cracks  appearing, 
as  there  will  be  if  it  has  not  been  rammed  sufficiently,  throw 
in  as  much  soil  as  will  cover  the  bottom  6  inches  deep, 
lessening  the  quantity  so  that  it  will  not  be  covered  more 
than  a  couple  of  inches  at  the  edge. 

The  soil  may  consist  of  bog  earth,  or  where  that  cannot 
be  had,  peat  one-fourth,  rich  and  rather  strong  loam  one- 
half,  and  one-fourth  gravel.  If,  however,  the  day  has 
cracked,  the  rammers  must  be  brought  into  requisition 
again,  and  the  clay  rammed  stUl  firmer,  which  being  done 
quiddy,  as  it  ought  to  be,  allow  it  to  remain  a  day,  and  if  it 
shows  no  disposition  to  crack  put  in  the  soil,  and  let  in  the 
water,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  wash  the  soU  down  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  basin.  Having  fiUed  it  allow  it  to 
stand  to  see  that  it  does  not  leak,  tiding  the  fountain  if 
there  be  one. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  jet,  M.  Francois  says  the 
diameter  should  be  one-fourth  that  of  the  supply-pipe,  and 
he  estimates  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  thrown  into 
the  air  to  be  "1  foot  below  the  level  of  the  source  for 
every  hundred  yards  distance."  These  calculations,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  with  considerable  reserve,  for  the  bulk 
of  water  at  the  source  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the 
height  the  water  is  expected  to  rise.  For  small  fountains 
where  the  pressure  is  not  known  it  is  an  ea^  process  to 
^certain  by  means  of  a  lead  nozzle,  the  orifice  or  opening 
of  which  can  readily  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  width 
of  the  opening  best  adapted  to  throw  the  highest  and  fullest 
jot  of  water  the  pressure  is  capable  of  throwing.  The  width 
of  the  basin  is  quite  high  enough  for  any  water  to  be  thrown. 

This  being  done  and  workmg  satisfactorily,  the  basin 
will  require  an  edging  of  stone  or  some  such  material 
of  an  ornamental  character;  or  an  edging  of  green  glass 
edging-tiles  will  answer  as  well  as  anything,  and  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  water  and  grey 
of  the  surrounding  gravel  path.  In  case  there  is  no  foun- 
tain the  pipe  that  supplies  the  basin  should  be  oarried  in 
unseen,  for  no  beauty  is  gained  by  showing  how  the  water  is 
supplied.  Beyond  the  above  a  basin  needs  no  other  orna- 
ments except  the  plants,  unless  the  bottom  of  the  jet  be 
considered  improved  by  the  raising  of  some  rockwork  round 
it.  The  idea,  however,  of  water  rising  from  a  piled  cone  of 
stones  is  preposterous.  Remember,  I  am  writing  of  water 
in  the  midst  of  an  artistic  flower  garden,  where  everything  is 
art-supplied,  and  from  which  everything  natural  is  excluded. 
For  that  reason  a  flower  garden,  where  the  comers  of  nature 
are  rounded-off,  should  not  contain  anything  of  an  irregular 
outline,  or  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  fa3  to  harmonise. 

I  may  observe  that  if  the  pressure  be  too  great  it  can  be 
lessened  by  the  agency  of  a  stop-tap  let  into  the  supply-pipe, 
so  that  it  may  be  regulated  to  throw  the  water  any  height ; 
and  whilst  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  the  water  to  the 
aquatic  basin,  see  if  a  tap  cannot  be  conveniently  placed  to 
which  the  gardener  can  fasten  some  india-rubber  tubing, 
and  so  water  the  beds  in  as  many  minutes  as  it  takes  him 
hours  to  do  with  the  watering-pot.  The  beauty  of  a  garden 
is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sunshine  in  it,  and  it  really 
is  astonishing  to  see  how  fast  wry  faces  disappear  when  these 
little  conveniences  are  given  to  the  gardener. — G.  Abbbt. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Muscat  Hambtjsoh  Gbapb  Losing  its  Flayoub. — ^I  have 
*^o  TVftiar»n+  Ham'J^u'^h  Grape  worked  on  the  Blaok  Ham- 
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burgh  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  both  of  which  were  frill 
Muscat-flavoured  when  first  ripe;  but  have  now,  through 
haaaging,  loet  every  particle  of  that  flavour. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  through  the  pages  of  The  Joubnal 
or  Horticulture  if  any  one  else  has  observed  the  same 
result  ?  and  if  such  is  its  habit  I  will  certainly  discard  it,  as 
it  18  already  subject  to  shanking  very  much ;  and  if  it  also 
loses  its  Muscat  flavour  it  is  comparatively  valueless. — 
S.  Taylor,  Terrace  VilUit  Barhoumc,  Worcester. 


CULTIVATION  OF  HEATHS. 

When  I  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Fairbaim  at  the  head  of 
an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Heath,  I  knew  from  his 
success  as  a  cultivator  of  that  genus  that  none  could  be 
better  qualified  to  give  information  upon  the  subject.  Mr. 
Fairbaim  was  a  man  who  endeared  himself  to  all  who  knew' 
him,  and  members  of  our  craft  will  always  entertain  a  kindly 
recollection  of  him.  As  it  is  well  known,  he  was  a  successftd 
cultivator  of  Ericas,  and  knowing  so  well  how  to  grow  them 
he  was  not  one  likely  to  mislead  others  in  describing  the 
treatment  of  them. 

But  there  are  growers  of  this  beautiful  genus  who  differ 
materially  on  minor  points  of  culture,  although  in  the  main 
there  must  be  a  certain  similarity  of  treatment.  For  in- 
stance :  good  sandy  peat  or  heath  soil  is  necessary,  and  no 
one  that  I  am  aware  of  has  succeeded  in  growing  them 
without  it.  The  difference  is  in  the  mode  of  preparing  it, 
and  some  of  the  best  growers  have  peculiar  methods  of  their 
own  in  this  respect.  My  object,  however,  is  not  to  describe 
the  practices  of  others,  but  to  give  my  own,  and  if  my 
remarks  are  found  in  any  way  useml  that  is  all  I  desire. 

A  short  time  ago  a  correspondent  drew  a  comparison 
between  the  cultivation  of  the  Heath  and  the  Fancy  Gera- 
nium, and  in  the  main  appeared  to  conclude  that  there  is 
more  art  in  growing  the  latter  well  than  the  former.  To 
a  certain  extent  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  and  believe  that 
to  grow  a  collection  of  Fancy  Geraniums  to  perfection  re- 
quires a  degree  of  skill  and  nicety  that  is  not  easily  acquired^ 
But,  then,  a  Fancy, Geranium  is  a  plant  that  can  be  easiljK 
grown  if  no  particular  point  of  excellence  is  desired ;  and 
supposing  a  gardener  who  knew  very  little  of  the  treatment 
of  either,  were  to  undertake  to  grow  a  collection  of,  say, 
twenty  good  sorts  of  Fancy  Geraniums,  and  as  many  good 
sorts  of  Heaths,  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  while  he  might  be 
able  to  keep  the  Greraniums  alive  for  a  long  time,  perhaps 
for  years,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Heaths  would 
soon  sicken  and  die.  It  is  a  fact,  that  while  it  is  the  work 
of  a  skilful  cultivator  to  produce  really  good  specimen  Gera- 
niums, yet  Geraniums  are  grown  in  nearly  every  cottage 
window ;  but  Heaths  are  rarely  seen  there  at  all ;  and  if  they 
do  decorate  windows,  they  are  merely  put  there  to  serve  the 
time  while  they  are  in  flower,  and  afterwards  are  given 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  knows  how  to  manage  them, 
and,  in  instances  that  I  have  known,  merely  to  die,  or  at 
least  to  be  so  &T  ii\jured  that  it  would  be  no  loss  to  throw 
them  away  at  once. 

This  may  not  prove  that  the  Heath  is  more  difficult  to 
cultivate  than  the  Geranium,  but  it  shows  that  the  Heath 
requires  a  mode  of  treatment  peculiar  to  itself;  and  even  if 
the  rudiments  of  that  treatment  are  known,  some  further 
knowledge  is  required,  and  also  a  peculiar  handling,  sug- 
gested by  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  acquired  only  by 
practice.  This,  however,  is  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of 
all  plants,  and  should  offer  no  discouragement  in  the 
attempt. 

Happily,  in  this  class  of  plants,  as  in  others,  there  are 
species  much  more  easy  to  cultivate,  and  which  will  stand  a 
greater  amount  of  rough  treatment  than  others,  and  it  is 
always  advisable  for  beginners  to  ascertain  which  they  are, 
and  commence  operations  with  them.  Erica  gracilis  is  a 
vexy  useful  sort  for  flowering  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring;  there  being  two  sorts  or  varieties,  one  called 
aatumnalis,  the  other  vemalis.  I  have  had  the  first  in 
flower  from  October  till  February,  and  the  latter  from  Febru- 
aij  till  April.  The  flowers  are  small  but  come  in  abun- 
danoe,  and  are  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  and  highly  oma- 
uental  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  somewhat . 
•Oaroe.     This  sort  I  have  found  to  be  of  the  easiest  cul- 1 


ture,  and  also  readily  propagated,  as  it  strikes  very  easily 
from  cuttings,  which  cannot  be  said  of  some  sorts.  But 
more  of  propagation  presently.  E,  hiemdlis  is  another  sort 
that  I  consider  easy  to  grow,  and  a  veiy  pretty  kind,  but  it 
does  not  last  in  bloom  so  long  a  time  as  gracilis.  I  have  had 
it  regularly  in  bloom  from  November  until^February,  so  that 
I  may  consider  it  truly  a  winter-flowering  sort.  E.  cohrans  I 
have^usuaJly  in  bloom  about  the  same  time.  It  lasts  in  bloom 
rather  longer  than  hiemalis,  is  more  erect  in  habit,  and  not 
quite  so  free  in  growth.  The  flowers  are  nearly  white  at  first, 
but  change  to  a  reddish-pink  when  past  their  best.  E.  marnn' 
mosa  paUida  1  have  generally  had  in  flower  late  in  the  autumn. 
E.  cervnthoides  has  often  flowered  with,  me  in  the  winter. 
E,  WiUmoreana  is  a  spring-flowering  sort,  and  a  very  strong 
grower.  These  are  what  I  have  found  to  be  free  growers, 
and  such  as  I  bdieve  are  suitable  to  begin  with,  supposing 
any  one  wished  to  begin  cultivating  Heaths.  The  treat- 
ment I  have  usually  given  them  is  very  simple — ^merely 
cutting  them  down  afber  flowering,  and  standing  them  out 
of  doors  in  May,  frilly  exposed  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  housing 
them  in  September,  and  giving  them  ordinary  greenhouse 
treatment  from  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  May. 

But  this  sort  of  treatment  will  not  do  for  most  kinds  of 
Heaths.  E.  caffra,  for  instance,  is  a  winter-flowering  sort,  at 
least  so  I  have  found  it ;  but  it  is  of  a  more  delicate  cour 
stitution,  and  will  not  stand  the  rough  treatment  described. 
E,  mutaJbiUs  1  have  in  bloom  the  whole  year  round ;  but  this 
also  requires  careful  management,  but  the  treatment  of 
these  is  the  same  as  what  is  necessary  for  what  I  call  the 
choice  varieties ;  and  as  I  intend  to  give  the  details  of  my 
own  method  of  treating  them,  I  will  here  merely  remark 
that  the  time  of  flowering  with  certain  varieties  varies  much, 
and  that  variation  depends  considerably  on  the  treatment, 
but  sometimes  on  the  season.  E.  fasblgiaJUi^  E.  hUescens, 
and  E.  Venumi,  have  flowered  with  me  this  season  in  March 
and  Apnl.  The  latter  is  now  in  full  bloom,  being  the 
second  flowering  this  season.  E.  vestita  coccinea  I  have 
usually  known  to  flower  in  the  spring,  but  this  season  I  have 
seen  it  flowering  in  Aug^t.  This  variation  in  the  time  of 
flowering  frequently  happens,  but  a  good  gprower  can  gene- 
rally keep  them  to  the  proper  season.  What  I  consider  to 
be  the  better  sorts  of  Heal£s  are  mostly  summer-flowering^ 
and  are  often  grown  for  exhibition ;  but  at  present  I  wm 
merely  name  such  as  are  my  own  favourites,  and  what  I 
have  had  to  deal  with. 

E.ampuUacea  major . — A  compact-growing  sort,  flowers  in 
July  «nd  August ;  the  flowers  of  a  light  colour,  changing  to 
a  reddish  hue  as  they  pass  their  best.  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  several  others,  if  not  most  light-coloured  ones. 
E.  Cavendishii. — A  dose  compact  grower  of  flne  habit  and 
foliage,  with  deep  yellow  flowers  which  open  in  May  and 
June.  This  sort  is  a  general  favourite.  E.  eximia. — One  of 
the  very  best ;  a  dose  compact  grower,  first-rate  habit,  and 
exquisite  in  the  form  and  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  usually 
lasts  in  bloom  a  long  time.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
E,  HartneJU. — Flowers  about  the  same  time  as  the  last; 
flowers  fine  and  full,  but  not  quite  so  full  and  free  in  habit 
as  the  above-named,  but  good  for  exhibition.  E.jasminiflbra 
aUba. — Bather  free  in  habit ;  one  of  the  best  white  ones. 
Flowers  same  time  as  last.  E.  Massoni, — ^This  sort  I  like  as 
well  as  any  Heath  grown,  both  from  its  habit  of  growth — 
the  shoots  always  putting  me  in  mind  of  the  ascent  of  a 
rocket — and  also  on  account  of  its  fine  fiowers,  which  it 
produces  in  June  and  July.  E.  metuloEfiora  bicolor. — Another 
favourite,  which,  when  wcQl  grown  and  fiowered,  is  second  to 
none  for  beauty ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  profuse  a  bloomer  as 
some — at  least,  so  I  have  found  it.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  E.  xietorta  major. — ^A  most  profuse  bloomer,  of  excellent 
habit,  compact,  and  free,  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
and  flowering  at  every  point.  June  and  July.  E.  tricolor 
rubra. — A  good  sort,  as  it  shows  up  the  flowers  well ;  but 
rather  spare  than  otherwise  in  habit.  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni. — 
Good  both  in  flowers  and  habit.  These  flower  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  consequently  are  good  sorts  to  grow  for 
exhibition. 

The  above  are  known  to  Heath-growers  as  good  sorts,  and 
there  are  others  equally  good;  but  what  I  have  named 
would  be  a  good  selection,  though  a  small  one ;  and  it  is 
always  advisable  to  begin  with  a  few,  as  before  said.  Those 
who  have  had  little  to  do  with  this  genus  had  better  use  a 


■•  JOUBNAI.  OF  HOBTICOI/FDBB  AND  COTTAOE  OABDEtTBK.        t  StftaBbw  a.  im. 

liKle  caation  and  begin  with  the  atrong-growiiig  BOrta,  ft>r,  height,  Bimply  taking  cwre  not  to  btwy  the  collar  and  te 

•Act  s  littlo  practice  with  soch,  they  w9l  acqnire  a  certain  leave  room  tot  water.      I  generally  use  a  blnnted  stick  to 

BBpnnt  of  confidence  that  may  soon  enable  than  to  handle  press  the  aoil  together,  but  take  care  that  it  is  merely  ren- 

ohoieer  kinds,  it  being  a  oonaidemtion  tiat  whfle  a  entail  dered  solid  and  not  hard. — F.  Chitty. 

plant  of  gracilis  may  be  bought  at  a  nnieeiy  for  one  shilling,  (To  be  amUmted.) 
%  jdaat  the  same  size  of  Maagoni  wonld  most  likely  cost 
fiTB  shillings,  perhaps  more. 

«oat  growera  differ  on  sereta!  minor  point*  of  detafl.  TREATMETfT   OF  CTANOPHTIJilJM: 

Atanon  evety  Heath-grower  hoa  hie  own  peculiar  waya  and  ■>••  i  <-■  WT-uT/nnij- 

-'--IB,  and  IwiU  confess  that  I  have  mine;  bnt  then  MAtrJNil'lLUM. 

g  suits  me  better  than  to  leam  the  exact  methods  of  If  I  cut  down  a  Cyanopfayllum  magnificum  would  it  shoot 

•^«r  TTowera,  so  that,  if  I  find  their  waya   bett«r  than  again  P  or  if  I  partially  cut  it  down  wonld  it  shoot  oat  &oni 

nine,  I  gladly  adimt  them.      My  object  in  penning  these  the  side,  and  become  again  a  good  plant  P     At  present  It  is 

aotea  is  aimply  with  the  idea  that  others  may  like  to  leam  a  magniflcent  plant,  bnt  too  large  for  my  store.    Although 

Aw  my  practice  aa  much  aa  I  ahonld  Hke  to  leam  trwa  oaij  bought  about  a  year  ago,  and  then  about  1  foot  high,it 

theiiB.     I  will,  therefore,  give  my  ezperienoe  in  detail,  and  is  now  3  feet  7  inches  high  ;  the  large  leares  are  13  inehas 

batia  flrat  with —  wide  and  29i  long.     I  should  be  glaa  abo  to  be  told  how  to 

Son,. — When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londcm  I  have  used  propagate  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  list  of  aii 

k  fiiiiiliiii  kind  of  peat  or  heath  eoQ  each  aa  I  have  not  aeeu  new  atove  plants,  and  aii  omameutal-foli^ed  stove  plants, 

dwwhere.    From  what  I  can  understand  this  came  firom  a  — H.  G. 

idace  in  Kent,  caDed,  I  believe,  Shirley,  but  I  am  not  sure.  [Ton  have  grown  that  CyanophyDum  magnificum  with 

This   peat,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  silver  sand  leaves  29J  inches  long  and  13  wide  very  welT  indeed.     We 

than  it  naturaiiy  contained,  made  a  moet  perfect  aoil  for  ajiould  be  loath  to  cut  down  ao  fine  a  plant,  but  aa  it  ia  a 

HaatliB,  and  they  were  sure  to  Oirive  in  it ;  but  then  this  necessity,  could  not  yon  exchange  fbr  a  yonng  plant  with 

«at  may  cot  be  obtainable  everywhere,  ao  that  we  must  some  neighbour?    It  ia  a  pity  to  cut  it  down,  for  th"  plant, 

io  what  we  can  with  the  best  within  reach.     Peat  earth  of  although  it  stands  catting  down,  aeldoro  makee  a  fine  speci- 

•ome  kind  it  must  be,  bnt  the  more  fibiy  the  better — juat  men  afterwards.    Ton  can  cut  it  down  at  your  convenience, 

tha  mere  turf   pared   off',   if    poeaible — tte  tougher  it  is  it  will  ahoot  again  from  the  dormant  eyes  on  the  stem.    It 

■•d  ae  harder  to  chop  up  the  better.     But  even  fibrypeat  may  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  pair  of  eyes,  or,  to  make  aura, 

SMj  not  be  at  hand,  and  then,  when  it  ia  for  growing  the  to  the  second  pair  or  joint.     It  strikes  pretty  freely  from 

chgteer  sorU  of  Heaths,  great  care  is  necessary ;  and  I  win  cottings.     The  tops  of  the  ahoots  are  beet  for  striki^— say 

juat  explain  how  I  bimg  it  into  a  condition  that  I  can  tmst  with  three  joints.    Take  off  the  lowest  pair  of  leaves,  ud 

the  roots  of  Heaths  in  it,     I  first  chop  it  up  with  a  apade,  cut  the  bottom  tranaveraely  immediately  below  the  loweat 

■ad  tken  rub  it  through  a  sieve.     This  latter  operatitin  is  joint  ■  Insert  the  cattinga  aingly  in  a  No.  4S-pot  in  aandy 

■ot  neceeaary,  but  I  prefer  doing_  it  for  the  aake  of  the  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  kiam,  witi  an  equal  qnantd^  of  silver 

Tinigher  fibre,  which  I  consider  an  important  ingredient  in  sand  intermiied.     Plunge  the  pot,  eStei  gently  watering, 

the  drainage ;  but  if  white  moas  can  be  obtained  that  will  in  a  bottom  heat  of  86°,  and  cover  with  &  bell-glass  if  the 

answer  the   purpose,   and  the  peat  need  not   be    sifted,  atmosphere  be  in  the  leaat  dry.     Keep  the  seal  and"  the  at- 

Whetier  sifted  cr  not  aand  inuat  be  added— I  add  about  a  mosphere  moist  for  about  aii  weeks,  when  the  cuttinga  wiU 

third  of  ailvBr  sand.     If  silver  aacd  ia  not  to  be  had,  drill  be  well  rooted.     This  plant  may  also  be  propa^ed  &om 

■and  oc  any  other  Band  may  be  uaed  j  but  it  ahould  be  well  oyea  of  the  young  and  old  wood  like  a  Vine,  inserting  them 

«Bahed  of  all  earthy  matter.     The  way  I  have  done  this  is  half  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  pladng  in  bottom  hwt 

to  nearly  fill  a  pail  or  bucket  with  aand,  fill  up  with  water,  and  covering  with  a  bell-glaea  aa  for  cuttings, 

stir  well,  pour  off  the  water,  add  more,  repeat  the  procesB  until  Of  new  plants  let  out,  choose  Iiora  crocata  snperba,  Steno- 

the  water  runs  off  clear,  then  dry  the  sand,  and  it  is  ready  to  gastcr  concinna,  Calliandra  hiematocephala,  Geanera  pyra- 

be  well  incorporated  with  the  peat.     Peat  itself  without  midaJia,  G.  refulgena,  and  HebecUnium  atro-mbena;  of  fine 

sand,  or  with  very  little,  is  a  very  unsuitable  aoil  for  putting  foliage,   Alocaeia   zebrina   and   Lowii.   Pandanus  elegant- 

•ny  plant  in.    When  wet  it  soon  turns  sonr,  and  if  it  once  issimua.   Hibiscus   Cooperi,   Theophrastra  imperialis,   and 

beoomea  thoroughly  dry,  it  U  difficult  to  make  it  properly  CampjlobotiyB  reftilgena.     If  you  wish  for  newer  consult 

mirist  again.      Plenty  of  sand  miied  with  it  makes  it  both  the  reports  of  the  vaiioua  shows  published  in  our  pages,  m 

p«Tona  and  abaorbent.     Any  kind  of  well-washed  sand  will  vjait  some  large  nursery  where  yon  can  choose  £br  yourselC] 
»c««np]igh  this  object,  and  will  do  provided  there  ia  no  per- 

niciona  quality  in  it.     Silver  aand,  however,  is  best;  and  

even  if  another  kind  of  aand  is  uaed  it  ia  atill  advisable  to  nnMTiMP    TA   VWTitrj^rTJrtw 

mil  Bome  of  this  with  the  aoil,  since  it  is  said  that  the  Heath  Mtl-Uns   NOl    iAJa/LLaix    lO   i'JvKFJsA.liOa. 

derives  its  silica  from  it ;  it.  therefore,  supplies  an  article  of  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  been  very  mnoh  troubled  at 

food.   But,  in  addition  to  aand,  I  invariably  mix  with  the  peat  my  Melons  not  coming  to  perfection,    I  atbibnte  thia  to  the 

ala^e  quantity  of  broken  pots.  Thialconaidermost  useM,  strong  ^owth  theyui^e.    I  attempt  bo  ^row  tJiflO)  in  doM 

tta  it  makes  t!:e  soil  still  more  porous  and  absorbent,  and  brick  pits,  without  the  aid  of  hot>water  pipes,  by  filling  Qie 

there  is  little  chance  of  the  soil  becoming  sour.     The  soil  pits  with  hotdung  and  leaveamiiedtt^ethar.    IshskeUiew 

when  ready  for  potting  ia  about  one-haU'  peat,  the  other  materials  well  to  pieces  in  order  that  the  maat  may  heat 

half  equal  poitiona  of  sand  and  broken  pota,  regularly.     After  it  has  aunk  I  place  some  old  turf,  iriQi 

PoTTiNo  requirea  a  little  care  and  akiB,  for  much  of  the  the  swaid  downwarda,  about  2  inchea   thick,  all  over  Qm 

Bucceaa  depends  on  it ;  indeed,  so  much  so  that  I  can  scarcely  dnng.      On  this  I  place   about  two  bushels  of  a  conqiMt 

coDfiider  a  plant  under  control  unless  I  know  how  it  has  of  fibry  loam  and  old  turf,   Ac.,  for  the  recQ)tion  of  tlie 

been  potted.   In  the  first  place  the  pot  should  be  thoroughly  plants,  which  I  plant  out  three  in  each  hill.    There  is  a 

olean,  and  juet  dry  enough  to  show  uo  moisture  on  it.    If  bill  to  each  light,  each  of  which  measures  24  square  feci. 

toe  diy  it  ia  apt  te  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  soil.     The  After  planting  I  water  them  with  a  little  water  with  tiie 

plant  about  to  be  potted  ahould  be  just  nicely  moist,  neither  chill  off,  and  syringe  them  every  afternoon  with  water  <rf'tlie 

more  nor  less  so  than  the  aoil  to  be  used  in  potting.     The  same  temperatureas  the  air  of  the  pits.     I  give  as  much  nb 

pota  should  be  noa,tly  drained,  and  this  does  not  depend  on  as  ia  conaistent  with  the  culture  of  the  Mdon.    They  grow 

he  quantity  of  druiuage,  but  on  its  arrangement.     I  gene-  very  fast,  and  a,  great  deal  too  etrong  t«  do  muc^  good- 

■ally  first  put  a  crock  over  the  hole,  convei  side  upwards.  They  set  their  fruit  very  freely  and  swell  until  they  attwn 

quite  agree  that  it  ia  a  good  plan  to  place  it  convei  side  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball  or  a  trifle  larger.     By  this  time  the 

lownwurds  in  crder  to  keep  wonus  out  of  the  pot,  but  I  vine  or  the  stem  just  above  the  surface  begins  to  show 

lever  like  placing  Heatha  where  worma  have  a  chance  of  symptoms  of  decay.    The  plants  then  begin  to  die  away  })J 

letting  in.     Kound  this  I  place  pieces  rather  smaller,  and  degrees,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  the  vine  is  -withereo 

.^ver  with  crocks  broken  smaller  still,  but  not  fine,  over  up,  leaving  the  fruit   destitute  of  nouriahtnent.     I  have 

'^is  a  th'x  layer  of  peat  fibre,  the"  i  little  soil.     It  is  then  <trown  the  Helen  with  great  success  in  aome  of  tjie  largest 

^.It  v«    i,c  -rioTif  ~-i,!„i,    ,i,,-,i,    ^  q]Diy»4  .»  ti./i  n--,tuf  .i.^j—  -ti  F'l-ilo'"'^  "A  "coUand  in  pits  heated  by  hot  n alar. 
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and  Hkewiae  on  dung-beds ;  bat  what  I  want  to  know  is  if 
any  one  has  been  visited  by  tiie  same  evil  ?  Ifso,  I  should  like 
toimoiw  if  he  can  suggest  any  preventive  ? — J.  B.  0.  P. 

[Tour  case  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one,  and  firom  what 
you  say  it  is  evident  that  your  Melons  have  been  destroyed 

Sl^  canker  at  the  root,  or  rather  at  the  main  stem  of  the 
hints  just  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  disease  is  easily 
etected  by  the  enlai^^  corky-like  appearance  at  the  neck 
of  the  plants,  and  is  most  frequently  attendant  on  a  strong 
plethoric  growth  such  as  you  describe  your  plants  to  have 
made.  When  the  disease  appears  the  best  means  of  coun- 
teracting it  is  to  thicldy  dust  the  affected  part  with  quick- 
lime ;  but  this  does  not  always  prevent  it.  Prom  what  you 
say  it  strikes  us  that  you  grow  your  Melons  in  rather  too 
light  and  turfy  a  soil,  and  that  you  water  too  frequently ; 
and  if  you  were  to  use  a  heavy  rather  clayey  loam  with  no 
manure  mixed  with  it,  putting  a  good  depth  of  soil  in 
your  frame,  and  treading  it  firmly  together,  and  to  apply 
water  seldomer  but  in  greater  quantity  at  a  time,  you  would 
find  that  your  Melons  would  not  grow  so  rankly,  and  be  less 
subject  to  go  off  as  you  describe.  We  have  always  found 
two  or  three  good  waterings  sufficient  to  bring  a  crop  of 
Melons  to  maturity  when  a  good  depth  of  heavy  soil  has 
been  used,  and  under  such  circumstances  they  are  less  liable 
to  canker.] 


WELL  HEAD. 


(Concluded  from  page  213.) 

In  stepping  out  of  the  Orchid-house  a  fine  plant  of  the 
Australian  Piteher-plant,Cephalotus  follicularis,  in  the  show- 
house  again  attracted  my  attention ;  and  as  Mr.  Baynes  is 
very  fortunate  in  his  treatment  of  this  and  many  more  rare 
and  curious  plante,  and  very  liberal  in  imparting  his  know- 
ledge, I  win  give  the  treatment  he  pursues  so  advantage- 
ously. Cephalotus  follicularis  delighte  in  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere, and  what  may  be  termed  a  warm  greenhouse  tempe- 
rature suits  it  exactly.  It  does  best  when  in  a  small  ppt 
enclosed  in  a  larger  one,  the  interval  filled  up  with  sph^- 
num.  The  comj^st  in  which  it  is  potted  consists  of  sphag- 
num and  fibry  peat  in  equal  parts,  the  main  point  being  xo 
provide  good  and  perfect  drainage.  It  is  necessary  to  j^isuce 
the  pot  in  a  feeder  of  water,  and  to  cover  the  pLmt  with  a 
glass  fitting  the  inside  of  the  outer  pot  if  the  house  in 
which  it  is  placed  is  at  all  dry,  but  not  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  humid  or  very  moist.  The  glass  should  be  taken 
off  and  wiped  occasionally,  which  prevents  the  plant  being 
surrounded  by  stagnant  air. 

Without  much  time  after  leaving  the  Orchid-house  to 
eiyoy  the  pure  air,  we  enter  a  vinery  30  feet  by  18,  with  a 
half-span  roof.  The  border  is  inside  entirely,  about  20  inches 
deep,  and  composed  of  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  incorpo- 
rated with  about  one-tenth  charcoal  and'  uncrushed  bones. 
The  house  is  well  heated  by  four  pipes  along  the  front  and 
two  at  the  back,  which  permit  of  keeping  up  the  tempera- 
ture to  the  proper  pitch  without  making  the  pipes  very  hot, 
and,  what  is  better,  air  is  admitted  below  them  in  front, 
whilst  at  the  back  the  pipes  are  enclosed  in  a  drain.  In 
both  cases  no  cold  air  can  under  any  circumstances  pass 
into  the  house  without  becoming  heated.  Ample  provision 
is  also  made  to  let  out  the  heated  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house. 

The  Vines  are  carrying  half  a  dozen  bunches  each,  this 
being  the  second  season  from  planting.  The  sorts  are 
Bowood  Muscat,  a  very  fine  Grape,  in  my  opinion  the  best 
of  all  Muscats;  Black  Hamburgh,  like  sloes  in  colour; 
White  and  Charlesworth  Tokay ;  Bojal  Muscadine ;  Cham- 
pion Hamburgh,  a  very  fine  even-berried  buncher;  and 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  a  very  fine  flavoured  Grape,  rich  and 
vinous,  with  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  Muscat,  but  shanked ; 
Imt  I  do  not  think  outside  planting  has  anything  to  do  with 
that.  The  Frontignans  shank  quite  as  much  planted  inside 
as  when  planted  outside,  and  so  do  many  others.  I  am  x>er- 
toaded  Frontignans  shank  through  a  deficiency  in  the  com- 
Mment  parte  of  the  compost.  Grizzly  Frontignans  were 
We  the  colour  of  badly-ripened  Hamburghs,  and  were 
"f«y  fine  indeed.  In  some  pote  were  layers  fed  from  the 
Mient  as  well  as  the  pot,  carrying  large  bunches  in  propor- 
ibii  to  the  size  of  the  pote,  and  although  inadmissible  for 


exhibiting,  they  nevertheless  form  useftil  snljecte  for  the 
dinner-tuile,  where  large  fruit  is  preferable  to  that  generally 
yielded  from  pots ;  the  size  and  weight  of  the  pot  being  a 
matter  of  some  import  also  in  matters  of  this  kmd. 

In  this  house,  too,  were  several  Amaryllises  and  a  great 
quantity  of  Vallota  purpurea.  Adjoining  is  a  late  vinezy, 
rather  in  front  of  the  other,  whidi  is  identical  with  the 
other  in  every  respect  except- the  varieties,  among  which  was 
liady  Downes*,  not  only  the  best  of  all  long-keeping  Grapes, 
but  as  good  as  a  Hamburgh  when  ripe,  and  not  Uke  the 
Barbarossa  and  some  others,  which  require  to  be  turned  into 
raisins  before  they  are  fit  to  eat.  Golden  Hamburgh  is  not 
worth  growing  in  my  estimation,  though  Mr.  Baynes  has 
some  very  fine  fruit  upon  his  Vines.  There  were  also  Mill 
Hill  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Trentham  Black, 
weU  worthy  of  the  name,  as  it  is  a  very  fine  Chrape  though 
small  in  berry.  The  crops  on  these  Vines  are  excellent  and 
do  great  cre<fit  to  the  manager.  In  pots  were  some  strong 
canes  ripening  theii*  wood  well. 

The  next  house  is  approached  by  descending  some  steps, 
and  is  a  Cucumber-house  27  feet  by  15,  which  is  heated  by 
hot  water  for  both  top  and  bottom  heat.  In  it  I  noticed 
some  good  frnit  of  Kirklee's  Defiance,  a  free  winter-fruiting 
variety ;  Champion ;  and  a  sort  of  local  repute,  Bobin  Hood, 
wliich  judging  from  appearance  is  a  desirable  variety.  Here, 
too,  were /Several  seedling  Stephanotises  from  floribunda 
with  the  midrib  of  the  leaves  red.  I  only  remember  having 
once  seen  the  Stephanotis  in  fruit,  but  I  never  saw  seed- 
lings raised  from  it  before.  The  seedlings  are  very  promis- 
ing. Let  us  hope  they  may  give  scarlet  and  blue  flowers 
with  the  perfume  of  the  parent. 

Close  to  the  last  house  is  the  Azalea-house,  27  feet  by  15, 
in  which  are  good  plants  of  all  the  leading  kinds  and 
studded  with  bloom-buds.  The  plante  are  not  large,  but 
neatly  trained  in  the  shape  of  pyramids  and  bushes.  For 
my  part  I  prefer  a  moderate-sized  specimen  to  one  that 
takes  up  the  space  occupied  by  a  dozen  smaller  plante.  I 
can  see  more  beauty  in  variety  than  sameness,  and,  con- 
sequently derive  more  pleasure  from  examining  a  dozen  re- 
presentatives of  a  genus  than  a  huge  plant  whose  beauties 
are  seen  at  first  dight.  In  this  house  were  three  new  Bho- 
dodendrons — Princess  Royal,  Veitehi,  and  Praooox  super- 
bum  ;  also  Centaurea  ragnsina,  more  shining  in  colour  than 
C.  argentea. 

A  little  further  on  are  some  of  those  useful  appendages 
to  every  garden — cold  pits ;  and  in  them  were  some  things 
from  which  Mr.  Beaton  woidd  have  drawn  some  instructive 
conclusions,  but  I  must  be  content  to  note  them — viz.,  boxes 
containing  seedling  Rhododendrons,  Dalhousise  crossed  with 
Broughtoni,  Broughtoni  crossed  with  Dalhousise,  Edgworthi 
crossed  with  Broughtoni,  and  vice  versd;  DalhousisD  with 
Princess  Victoria,  and  DalhousiaD  with  Edgworthi.  The 
pits  also  contained  some  softwooded  stuff— as  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  &c. 

Mr.  Ba3mes  showed  me  his  boiler,  which  is  Ormson's  No.  6, 
heating  ten  compartments  satisfactorily.  It  consumes  about 
two  tons  of  coke  per  week,  does  the  work  of  ten  saddle  boilers, 
or  twenty  flues,  presuming  that  mode  of  heating  were 
adopted,  and  gives  every  satisfaction.  Mr.  Baynes  is 
opposed  to  flues,  and  reckons  them  amongst  the  things  of 
the  past. 

In  journeying  towards  the  other  houses  we  meet  with  a 
large  Tulip  Tree,  which  is  very  fine,  and  appears  to  stand 
smoke  welL  The  Yews,  alas  !  are  fast  succumbing  to  the 
smoky  atmosphere,  which  cuts  off  Conifers  as  frost  does 
early  blossoms.  A  bed  of  hardy  Statices  on  the  lawn  is 
very  pretty,  and  one  often  wonders  that  such  plante  are  not 
more  generally  cultivated ;  and  why  everybody  should  pass 
over  that  fine  old  herbaceous  plant,  Onosma  tauricum,  the 
flowers  of  which  rival  any  yellow  Calceolaria,  is,  indeed, 
marvellous.  Ite  propagation  was  said  by  a  contemporaiy 
to  be  difficult,  but  Mr.  Baynes  strikes  it  by  layers  as  freely 
as  a  Carnation. 

But  of  the  very  many  charms  to  be  seen  at  this  interesting 
place,  none  are  more  worth  seeing  than  a  plant  of  Lapa- 
geria  rosea,  which  had  fifty  flowers  expanded  when  I  saw  it 
(August  18th),  and  several  green  ones  coming  on.  It 
occupies  the  northern  half  of  the  Heath-house,  a  small  span- 
roofed  structure  22  feet  by  18,  and  is  trained  near  to  the 
glass.    It  is  planted  in  what  I  will  term  a  bed  4  feet  long. 
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and  18  inches  wide  by  20  inches  deep»  with  20  inches  of 
draina-ge  below  that.  The  soil  is  rough  peat,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  pieces  of  charcoaL  It  receives  about  four 
gallons  of  water  daily,  and  is  never  subjected  to  any  heat 
beyond  that  given  to  the  Heaths  and  Epacrises  in  winter, 
or  about  45"  on  an  average. 

The  Heaths  and  Epacrises  are  now  outside,  but  the  house 
contained  a  good  collection  of  Geraniums  of  the  best  sorts 
in  flower,  and  amongst  them  I  noticed  a  seedling  of  Mr. 
Baynes's  much  in  the  way  of  Wonderful,  with  large  trusses 
and  bold  flowers,  some  trusses  consisting  of  a  dozen  blooms. 
Although,  perhaps,  of  no  merit  when  under  the  eye  of  a 
florist,  yet  it  is  a  very  useful  variety  for  conservatory  de- 
coration. 

The  greenhouse,  a  veiy  old  structure,  is  undergoing 
repairs,  and  the  last  vestige  of  flues  in  it  is  being  swept 
away,  buried  where  rubbish  always  was.  It  really  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  good  the  woodwork  of  this  house  is, 
and  the  glass  so  clear,  considering  that  it  is  about  forty 
years  old.    The  house  is  24  feet  by  15,  and  a  lean-to. 

Against  the  north  wall  a  glass  lean-to  has  been  erected 
recently,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums  of  the  choicest  kinds  that  can  be  had. 
The  length  of  this  house  is  300  feet.  The  roof  has  a  rapid 
fall  or  high  pitch,  short  lights  in  front  which  open,  and 
about  1  foot  of  the  top  opens  also  the  entire  length,  these 
lights  being  shut  or  opened  easily  by  levers  and  cranks.  It 
has  two  four-inch  pipes  along  the  front,  and  the  glass  is  put 
in  in  large  squares.  I  understand  the  cost  of  a  house  of 
this  description  is  about  £1  per  foot,  exclusive  of  the  pipes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  stands  Mr.  Waterhouse's  ob- 
servatory. He  was  formerly  very  partial  to  astronomical 
studies.  He  has  kept  a  rain-gauge  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  is  one  of  those  who  delight  in  seeing  and  enjoying  an 
interesting  garden,  and  whilst  doing  so  is  not  backwa^  in 
permitting  others  to  view  his,  in  proof  of  which  I  may  state 
that  his  grounds  were  open  to  the  visitors  of  the  recent 
flower  show  at  Halifax. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  all  I  saw  was  very 
praiseworthy,  and  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Baynes  and  his 
assistants,  to  whom  I  tender  my  hearty  thanks  for  his  cor- 
diality, and  not  less  his  hospitality ;  Und  with  a  shake  of  the 
hand  I  bade  farewell  to  him  and  left  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting gardens  in  the  county  of  York. — G.  A. 


TEANSATLANTIC  KITCHEN-GAEDENING. 

Not  the  least  part  of  a  true  gardener's  professional  eivjoy- 
ment  is  the  pleasure  (albeit  plentifully  seasoned  with  a  due 
mixture  of  mental  anxiety),  of  getting  in  his  spring  crops 
as  safely  and  speedily  as  possible ;  and  here  where  we  are 
of  necessity  almost  entirely  confined  to  in-door  operations 
from  November  till  March,  the  change  is  all  the  more  agree- 
able and  exhilarating  when  we  can  put  a  spade  in  the 
ground,  and  have  the  earlier  crops  £Ekirly  under  weigh. 
Spring,  strictly  speaking,  is  of  very  short  duration  here,  as 
we  are  launched  from  the  rigour  of  winter  almost  right  into 
the  heat  of  summer  with  very  little  intervening  preparation. 
As  an  instance  of  the  rapiddty  of  the  change,  I  find  on  re- 
ference to  notes  taken  at  the  time,  that  on  the  10th  of  April 
last  year  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  with  a  corresponding 
temperature,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  (Good 
Friday),  the  thermometer  indicated  88*  in  the  shade,  with  a 
cloudless  azure  sky.  This  rapid  change  has,  of  course,  a 
corresponding  effect  on  vegetation,  necessitates,  an  energetic 
concentration  both  of  head  and  hand  work,  and  very  speedUy 
rubs  off  any  rust  that  may  have  accumulated  about  the 
mental  faculties  during  the  long  winter  months.  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  truthfulness  of  a  motto  I  can  well 
remember  reading  in  the  rooms  of  the  late  Albert  Smith, 
Piccadilly — viz.,  "  Bubs  make  men  and  gems  bright,"  from 
whence  the  inference  may  very  readily  be  drawn,  that  as  g^- 
'eners  in  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  calling  meet  occasionally 
vith  some  pretty  hard  rubs,  this  may  account  in  a  gpreat 
neasure  for  the  honourable  position  horticulture  at  present 
"cupies,  and  for  the  superior  intelligence  that  is  to  be  found 
-iiongst  those  who  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  eleva- 
•ion  of  the  8'«'»^ce  of  gardening ;  but  at  tb**  same  time  it 
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the  gem  in  t-he  man  to  begin  with,  else  no  amount  of  rubbing 
will  brighten  up  general  opacity. 

The  gardeners  of  America  exhibit  a  most  praiseworthy  per- 
severance and  practical  ingenuity  in  contending  against  and 
overcoming  difiiculties  incidental  to  climatic  extremes,  with 
rapid  and  very  often  violent  atmospheric  changes ;  but  most 
of  those  holdmg  good  situations  here  have  learnt  the  rudi- 
ments at  least  of  their  profession,  in  somepart  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  old  and  oft-quoted  adage,  "  That  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours,"  though  generally  applied  alle^orically,  is 
literally  true  here,  for  without  any  preparatory  Scotch  mist, 
down  the  water  comes  in  torrents,  often  doing  sad  mischief, 
and  leaving  the  ground  when  dried  like  well-baked  pie-crust. 
In  consequence  of  this  feature,  besides  being  the  better 
practice  under  any  circumstances,  cropping  is  almost  in- 
variably done  in  rows,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  liberal  application 
of  the  Dutch  hoe  to  break  the  crust. 

As  the  ground  is  often  frozen  to  the  depth  of  18  and 
20  inches,  very  Httle  kitchen-garden  work  can  be  done  before 
the  last  week  in  March,  and  in  late  seasons  not  before  the  first 
week  in  April,  when  the  first  crop  of  Peas  is  sown.  Of  these, 
successions  are  sown  up  to  the  first  week  in  June ;  after  that 
time  it  is  of  little  use  to  sow  them,  as  they  are  almost  sure 
to  be  destroyed  by  mildew ;  from  the  succession  sown  on  the 
7th  of  June  last  year,  from  this  cause  I  could  not  pick  a  dish 
fit  for  table.  Cauliflowers,  with  the  exception  of  an  early 
crop  on  a  hotbed,  are  a  very  precarious  vegetable,  the  hot 
weather  generally  coming  in  too  soon  for  them,  and  if  com- 
bined with  a  spell  of  dry  weather  causing  a  general  inclination 
to  "  button,"  a  most  provoking  consummation  to  a  sanguine 
gardener's  hopes.  Young  Beets  are  highly  relished  as  a 
dish,  and  by  a  little  management  may  be  supplied  from  the 
1st  of  May  till  November,  when  they  are  lifted  and  stowed 
away  for  winter  use  in  the  regular  orthodox  manner.  The 
Bassano,  Blood  Turnip,  and  Henderson's  Pine  Apple  Beet 
are  the  most  useful  varieties  for  summer;  and  i£e  Long 
Blood  Bed  for  winter  use.  But  the  most  indispensable 
vegetable  in  an  American  kitohen  garden  is  the  Tomato ; 
and  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  climate  adapting  the  system 
to  relish  it,  or  the  juices  of  the  fruit  being  more  highly  per- 
fiected  by  a  tropical  temperature,  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience,  that  there  is  no  more  desirable  addition  to  a 
repast  during  the  continuance  of  the  hot  weather  than  the 
Tomato,  and  previous  to  coming  to  America  I  could  not 
endure  even  the  smell  of  them.  They  are  highly  relished 
both  by  rich  and  poor,  are  sent  to  table  both  raw  and  cooked, 
besides  making  excellent  preserves  and  ketchup.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  heat  in  Februaiy,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
there  are  fine  strong  plants  for  planting  out,  which  is  done 
in  rows  4  feet  apart  each  way.  They  require  very  little  more 
attention  except  keeping  the  ground  dean,  and  a  little 
judicious  thinning  if  the  plants  grow  too  rank. 

We  have  an  improved  substitute  for  the  Windsor  in  the 
Lima  Bean  (substitutes  are  at  a  premium  just  now),  and  an 
excellent  vegetable  it  is.  Hills  are  prepared  4  feet  apart 
each  way,  with  a  pole  from  10  to  15  feet  high  in  the  centre 
of  each,  five  or  six  Beans  ore  then  planted  round  the  bottom 
of  the  pole  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  a  short  time 
this  pa^  of  the  garden  looks  like  a  miniature  Hop  field, 
for  the  Lima  is  a  great  runner — indeed,  a  gardening  friend 
averred  that  were  they  supplied  with  a  pole  50  feet  high 
he  believed  they  would  reach  the  top  of  it  by  the  end 
of  the  season ;  but  this  I  cannot  vouch  for,  nor  is  it  desir- 
able they  should  reach  such  an  altitude,  else  the  task  of 
gathering  a  dish  would  be  no  sinecure.  Should  a  cold  rain 
occur  just  after  planting,  the  Bean  is  almost  sure  to  burst 
and  rot  in  the  ground,  and  as  only  one  planting  can  be 
made,  considerable  judgment  is  required  to  get  them  evenly 
above  ground. 

Kidney  or  string  Beans  are  also  grown  extensively,  and 
in  September  and  October  last  year,  I  had  a  fine  crop  grown 
from  seed  saved  from  the  spring  sowing — on  instance  of  ad- 
vantages sometimes  to  be  derived  from  climate. 

Sweet  Com  must  also  be  supplied  daily  from  July  to 
October,  and  forms  a  most  agree£ut>le  addition  to  the  dinner- 
table.  This  is  on  improved  variety  of  the  Indian  Ckxm,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  quickly  it  degenerates  if  a  field  of  com 
be  in  dose  proximity  to  that  part  of  the  garden  where  it  is 
planted.  Sweet  Com  is  generally  planted  in  hills  3  feet 
'•^^rl   ^'•''oesp''^''**^'  f^yoipt    ycntifg  put  in  from  May  to  July* 
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thinning  oi\t  to  three  plants  in  each  hi]l»  and  earthing-up  as 
the  plants  grow  strong  enongh  ;  and  it  is  better  to  strip  off 
all  superfluous  side  shoots,  as  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
plant  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  Com.  After  a  warm 
shower  in  June  or  July  the  Com  grows  very  rapidly,  and 
when  fully  developed  attains  the  height  of  5  and  6  feet. 

A  large  purple  varie^  of  the  Egg-plant  is  another  culinary 
cariosity.  The  seed  is  sown  on  a  hotbed,  or  in  an  early 
grapery  if  that  is  available,  in  February,  grown  on  in  pots, 
then  transplanted  to  the  open  ground  by  the  end  of  Slay, 
in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the  fruit  are 
ready  for  cooking. 

Celery  is  sown  in  a  favourable  situation  in  rows  in  April, 
and  then  planted  out  in  July,  on  the  two-fold  system  of 
single  rows,  and  a  bed  planted  in  rows ;  for  this  two-fold 
reason — the  single  rows  are  lifted  by  the  end  of  October, 
carefully  and  tightly  packed  upright  in  trendies  3  feet  dsep, 
then  covered  over  with  leaves  or  straw  for  daily  use  through- 
out the  winter,  the  bed  being  earthed  over  to  the  depth  of 
2  or  3  feet,  and  opened  in  early  spring  when  that  in  the 
trenches  has  given  out.  The  bed  becomes,  of  course,  one 
frozen  mass,  and  the  task  of  unearthing  is,  therefore,  no 
easy  one. 

Pumpkins  and  Squashes  are  also  grown  in  great  variety ; 
but  the  really  usefril  sorts  for  a  garden  ai-e  limited  to  a  few. 
Amongst  Squashes,  the  Early  White  Bush  for  summer,  and 
the  Boston  Marrow  for  fall  uce  are  the  best.  This  can  be 
planted  with  economical  advantage  betwixt  the  rows  of 
Sweet  Com,  and  soon  covers  the  ground  when  the  Com  is 
cleared  away.  The  Cheese  Pumpkin,  so  called  from  its 
shape,  is  the  most  useful  variety  in  its  class,  and  can  be 
used  in  various  ways.  From  it  is  made  the  Pumpkin-pie  so 
much  and  justly  prized  in  every  American  household,  like- 
wise a  first-class  preserve,  and  last  year  I  tasted  an  excellent 
jelly  as  clear  as  the  finest  White  Currant,  extracted  from  it 
by  a  neighbouring  gardener*s  wife,  so  that  British  house- 
wives may  see  that  their  American  sisters  are  in  noways 
behindhand  in  this  very  useful  department  of  domestic 
economy.  The  Mammoth  Pumpldn  is  often  g^wn  to  a 
great  size,  but  is  only  fit  to  look  at.  There  was  one  ex* 
hibited  last  year  weighing  264  lbs.,  at  the  office  of  the 
"American  Agriculturist,'*  New  York,  where  throughout  the 
year  there  is  generally  some  curiosity  or  monstrosity  cf  the 
vejjetable  kingdom  to  bo  seen. 

Melons  are  most  admirably  adapted  to  this  climate,  and 
do  not  require  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  requisite  to  their  suc- 
cdssful  culti^tion  at  home ;  but  instead  of  one  or  two  being 
sent  in  occasionally,  they  must  be  supplied  in  quantity  every 
day  during  their  season.  They  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes.  Musk  and  Water  Melons,  each  cLiss  having  again 
its  varieties  more  or  less  exci»llent.  The  Musk  Melon  has 
an  entire  cordate  leaf,  the  well-netted  fruit  resembling  the 
f.ner  varieties  of  the  Trentham  Hybrids.  The  Water  Melon 
has  a  more  divided  leaf,  the  fruit  oblong-shaped,  sometimes 
attaining  the  weight  of  40  lbs. ;  size  an  indication  of  ex- 
cellence ;  skin  smooth  and  dark  green,  the  edible  part  when 
fully  ripe  resembling  frosted  work  of  a  deep  pinkish  colour, 
and  most  deliciously  cool  when  the  thermometer  is  over  90**, 
as  it  has  been  every  day  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  seldom 
below  85*  at  night.  Melons  are  sometimes  sown  in  pots  to 
forward  them  a  little,  but  I  question  if  anything  is  gained 
by  this.  The  most  generally  adopted  system  is.  to  plant 
them  in  hills  7  feet  apart  in  well-prepared  ground,  the  hills 
being  covered  with  small  hand-lights  until  two  or  three 
rough  leaves  are  formed,  when  the  plants  will  thrive  better 
by  being  uncovered.  After  this  they  only  require  a  little 
thinning  and  stopping.  From  forty  to  fifty  hills  with— say, 
four  plants  in  each,  afford  a  good  supply  to  a  moderate- 
sized  fEimily. 

Okra  is  sown  in  rows  4  foet  apart,  and  is  used  when  in  a 
young  state  for  making  a  peculiar  kind  of  soup  called 
'^gomb.0."  ^ 

Citrons  are  treated  the  same  as  Melons,  and  are  extensively 
used  as  a  preserve. 

The  Sweet  Potato  is  sometimes  gprown  here,  but  more  for 
®*periment  than  profit,  as  the  cool  evenings  in  the  early  fall 
•W  apt  to  prevent  it  from  properly  maturing;  but  it  is  a 
■u>8t  delicious  vegetable  when  properly  cooketL  An  Ameri- 
©•a  Potato,  the  Peach-blossom,  received  very  favourable 
at  Kensington  Gore  last  year,  which  it  well  merited ; 


besides  other  good   qualities    it  is  an   excellent  keeper 
through  the  winter. 

A  gardener  here  has  many  insidious  and  destructive 
enemies  in  the  insect  world  to  contend  against,  most  vege- 
tables and  fruit  having  an  insect  peculiar  to  that  varioty,  and 
some  are  fi&voured  by  the  attentions  of  two  or  three.  One 
of  the  most  destructive  is  the  Asparagus  bug,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  the  total  extirpation  of  tl^t  most  usefhl 
vegetable ;  but  a  gentleman  who  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  his  device,  has  found  out 
that  by  quartering  a  few  hencoops  on  the  Asparag^-beda 
and  then  letting  the  chickens  run  about  at  will  they  eagerly 
devour  the  insect  and  speedily  dear  the  beds.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  least  indication  on  the  Apple  troes  of  what  we 
used  t-o  term  '*  American  blight,"  and  Long  Island  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  orchards  of  Newtown  Pippins,  of  wluch 
there  are  abundant  existing  evidences,  many  of  the  trees 
being  of  a  great  age  and  yet  in  a  good  beanng  condition. 
— David  Foulis,  New  York,  August  17. 

[Mr.  Foulis  is  now  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Beattie,  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Wobum,  the  firm  being  Beattie 
and  Foulis,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  925,  Broadway. — Eds. 

J.  OF  H.] 

BABR  HALL, 

The  Seat  of  Sib  Fbancis  Scott. 

A  BABONiAL  mansion  situated  on  an  elevated  spot  bears  a 
commanding  aspect,  and  may  be  seen  afar  off,  but  viewed 
from  a  distimce  the  exposed  appearance  gives  not  the  most 
pleasant  ideas  of  comfort  within.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
Barr  Hall  and  park,  in  Staffordshire,  about  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Birmingham,  belonging  to  Sir  Francis  Scott.  The 
Hall,  neither  elevated  nor  commanding,  is  scarcely  seen 
until  you  are  withia  a  few  hundred  yaids  of  it,  yet  when 
approached  it  appears  to  be  all  that  a  gentleman's  country 
seat  should  be.  It  is  certainly  a  beautifrd  building  of  square 
form,  with  a  neat  chapel  on  one  side  of  it,  the  offices,  &c., 
being  at  the  rear.  The  grounds  and  park  surrounding  it 
are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  due  both  to  the  nature 
of  the  place,  which  is  lully  and  wooded,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  improved  by  art. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  you  ascend  by  winding  paths  into 
a  thickly  wooded  region,  beyond  which  you  look  over  the 
country,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  being  varied 
with  com  fields  and  meadows,  with  here  and  there  a  wooded 
spot.  From  tiie  front  of  the  building  the  ground  is  beau- 
tifully undulating,  and  rather  thickly  wooded,  and  almost 
facing  it,  about  a  mile  distant,  is  a  church  half  hidden  by  the 
trees. 

The  approach  to  the  house  after  passing  the  lodge  is  by  a 
carriage  drive  of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  apparently 
cut  through  a  thick  coppice,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
Brakes  and  Brambles.  After  a  long  drive  you  come  to  an 
ornamental  piece  of  water  of  several  hundred  yards  in  length. 
This  is  crossed  first  by  a  rustic  bridge  of  wood  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  further  on  by  a  more  massive  bridge  for  vehicles. 
Following  the  carriage  drive  past  the  house,  you  arrive  at 
the  kitehen  garden,  which  is  walled-in,  and  another  enclosed 
space  containing  the  gardeners*  residences,  also  the  green- 
houses,  vineries,  &c.,  and  beyond  these  is  the  orchard,  and 
beyond  that  again  the  farms.  But  I  did  not  inspect  any  of 
these  very  closely. 

The  pleasure  grounds,  properly  so  called,  are  situated  in 
the  space  between  the  house  and  the  ornamental  water.  From 
the  front  of  the  house  a  broad  walk  descends  to  the  water's 
edge,  across  which  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  boat-house, 
which  you  can  see  into,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  house  is 
another  broad  path  and  terrace  lawn.  Below  these  is  another 
terrace,  and  below  that  again  is  another  lawn  reaching 
some  diat-ance  on  either  side  of  the  mansion.  This  is  orna- 
mented with  beds  of  flowers  in  the  modem  style  of  bedding- 
out.  The  bedding-out  here  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
the  best  effect.  Looking  at  it  from  either  side  it  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  arrangements  I  have  seen  this  season, 
there  being  sufficient  space  to  take  off  that  crowded  and 
elaborate  appearance  often  observable  in  the  bedding  system. 
Thinking  that  a  description  of  the  bedding-out  might 
prove  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  took  down  the 
arrangement,  and  give  it  as  clearly  as  I  can.    On  each  side 
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of  the  broad  walk  leading  down  to  the  water  is  a  bed  in  the 
form  of  the  clover  leaf.  These  were  planted  alike,  the  centre 
being  a  mass  of  Cineraria  maritima,  with  Purple  King  Ver- 
bena round  it,  then  Lord  Eaglan  Verbena,  with  a  broad 
edging  of  Variegated  Alyssum  or  Edniga  variegata.  Lower 
down  is  another  pair  of  large  circular  beds,  these  were 
planted  with  a  centre  and  four  arms,  reaching  to  the  edges, 
of  Alma  variegated  Geranium.  The  angles  formed  by  these 
a^nns  were  Med  fmst  with  Lord  Eaglan  Verbena,  next 
Purple  King,  and  the  hollow  cones  thus  formed  were  filled 
with  Variegated  Mint  kept  very  dwarf.  Next,  to  the  left, 
were  four  cones,  with  the  hooked  points  meeting  at  the 
centre,  which  is  a  small  circular  bed  of  Ageratum  and  Ceras- 
tinm.  The  first  of  these  beds  consisted  of  Calceolaria  Aurea 
floribunda,  with  an  edging  composed  of  alternate  plants  of 
Lobelia  speciosa,  and  Koniga  variegata,  with  which  the 
whole  four  were  edged,  only  No.  2  was  planted  with  Lord 
Eaglan  Verbena;  No.  3  with  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis ;  and 
No.  4  with  Defiance  Verbena ;  each  cone  being  about 
12  feet  by  6.  A  little  away  from  these  was  a  group  of  eight 
triangular  and  two  small  circular  beds.  These  were  ar- 
range in  the  form  of  two  squares,  there  being  four  triangles 
and  a  small  circular  bed  in  the  middle  of  each  square.  They 
were  balanced  evenly,  two  beds  being  of  Mangles'  Variegated 
Geranium,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia ;  two  of  Brilliant  Gera- 
nium, with  a  like  edging ;  two  of  Tom  Thumb ;  and  two  of 
Trentham  Eose  Geranium,  all  edged  with  Variegated  Mint. 
The  two  circles  were  Ageratum  mexicanum  and  Variegated 
Alyssum.  From  these  you  pass  to  a  square  group  of  four 
acutely-pointed,  triangular  beds,  like  the  others  centered 
with  a  small  circular  bed,  this  being  filled  with  a  kind  of 
sinffle-flowered  Tropssolum  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  edged 
with  Cerastium  tomentosum.  The  triangles  were  masses  of 
Lord  Eaglan  and  General  Simpson  Verbena  filling  two  beds. 
The  other  two  were  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.  This  kind 
retadns  a  fireshness  which  other  Calceolarias  seem  to  lose  at 
times. 

Passing  on  a  little  further  you  come  to  a  large  star  planted 
in  the  centre  with  Flower  of  the  Day  and  Alma  Geranium. 
The  eight  radii  are  planted  thus — the  opposite  ones  being 
balanced — viz.,  two  with  Brilliant  Variegated  Geranium, 
two  with  Tom  Thumb,  two  with  Trentham  Eose,  and  two 
with  Christine  Geranium. 

Still  further  on  were  a  series  of  scroll  beds,  all  planted  alike 
—that  is,  along  the  centre  of  each  bed  were  alternate  i^lants 
of  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  Ageratum,  and  Perilla,  and  on 
each  side  of  these  a  row  of  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  bounded 
by  a  broad  edging  of  blue  Lobelia,  and  Variegated  Alyssum, 
planted  alternately,  which  style  of  mixing  the  plants  has 
been  freely  adopted  here,  and  as  regards  the  effect  pro- 
duced with  success,  and  certainly  the  scroll  pattern  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  colours  elicited  many  remarks  of  ap- 
probation. 

About  this  scroll  pattern  were  scattered  several  small 
circular  beds,  filled  with  Geraniums  of  various  colours,  and 
all  edged  with  Cerastium.     Beyond  these  were  a  clump  of 
Ehododendrons ;  and  some  shrubs  and  trees  of  dwarf  habit, 
which  terminated  the  fiower  garden  in  that  direction,  ex- 
cepting that  over  the  water  were  some  vases  filled  with 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  fixed  as  it  were  on  an  unfinished  bridge. 
Going  back  to  the  broad  walk  leading  down  to  the  water, 
and  passing  from  the  beds  that  matched  those  already  de- 
scribed, we  come  to  a  series  of  beds  formed  similar  to  the 
pine  pattern  of  ladies'  shawls.     These  are  four  in  number, 
and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  grass  about  2  feet.     The 
first  is  Gazania  splendens,  in  opposition  to  one  of  Calceo- 
laria Aurea  floribunda,  and  one  of  a  deep  yellow  Tropieolum, 
opposed  to  one  of  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange.    These  four 
beds  are  centered  with  a  cu'cle  filled  with  Ageratum,  edged 
with  Variegated  Mint.    To  the  loft  is  a  raised  circular  bed  of 
Brilliant  Geranium,  edged  with  three  rows  of  Cerastium, 
■md  to  the  right  a  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  mass  of 
-'-•Itan  Calceolaria,  the  four  parts  being  Pink  Nosegay  Gera- 
•nm.  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 
»ttle  way  from  this  is  a  long  border  about  5  feet  wide, 
y*4-«ited  in  patchy  consisting  of  Golden  Chain,  Flower  of 
he   Day,   and    AjmtL    Geraniums,    alternating  with   Blue 
^'^nnet    and  Lord  Eaglan  Verb**"**    Variegated  Alyssum, 
,-id  Lobelia    speciosa ;  the  who-      "akin^  up  a  display 


little  to  be  wished  for.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  material! 
were  few,  and  the  colours  far  from  being  numerous ;  but  I 
doubt  if  the  effect  would  have  been  so  good  had  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  been  used  in  the  planting. 

On  each  side  of  the  upper  terraoe  is  a  row  of  vases  filled 
with  Scarlet  Geraniums,  which,  as  any  one  may  be  sure, 
make  a  great  improvement.  Looking  at  this  garden  across 
the  wat^,  with  the  mansion,  the  adjoining  chapel,  and  the 
rising  ground  on  each  side  of  it  surmounted  by  thick  woods 
for  a  background,  it  presented  about  as  good  a  scene  Bd 
could  well  be  desired,  and  certainly  the  best  that  could  be 
formed  of  the  place.  On  the  right  is  a  pinetum,  beyond  this 
a  park,  and  where  the  absence  of  trees  allows  the  view  to 
extend  some  distance,  is  a  village  spire  peeping  through  the 
trees,  and  cattle  browsing  on  the  hills  to  the  left. — F.  Chittt. 
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EDINBUEGH  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

The  autumn  Exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  connectdon 
with  this  Society  was  held  on  September  10th  in  the  Music 
Hall,  George  Street.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  the  most 
successful  autumn  meeting  which  has  ever  taken  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh  Horticultural  Society ; 
while  there  can  bevuo  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  great  supe- 
riority in  friiit  over  any  exhibition  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  Edmburgh  before.  The  quantity  of  fruit  was  Ua 
greater  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected ;  and 
the  quality  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  more  particidar^  the 
Grapes,  was  very  superior — so  much  so,  that  many  who  had 
seen  the  London  shows  were  agreed  that  the  Grapes  brought 
forward  on  this  occasion  were  in  all  respects  better  than 
those  which  have  appeared  at  the  shows  of  the  southern 
capital. 

While  every  dish  of  Gbrapes  was  excellent,  the  first-prize 
Muscats  frx>m  Mr.  Denholm,  gardener  to.  the  Duke  of 
Eoxburghe,  were  wonderful  examples  cf  good  culture.  The 
size  of  both  bunch  and  berry  was  enormous,  and  they  were 
ripened  and  coloured  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  amber 
colour  slightly  mottled  with  russety  spots — a  degree  of 
perfection  most  difficult  to  work  up  to.  Those  from  Mr. 
McDonald,  Cupar,  Fife,  which  took  the  second  prize,  though 
not  so  large  as  the  former  and  others  in  the  Hall,  were  aJbo 
beautifully  ripened.  Not  less  remarkable  aa  examples  of 
skilful  Grape-glowing  were  the  Black  Hambnrghs  with 
which  Mr.  Fowler,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Castle 
Kennedy,  took  the  first  prize.  One  of  the  bunches  weighed 
5  lbs.  Mr.  McDonald  was  second  in  this  Class  also  with 
smaller  but  very  well-finished  bunches.  For  the  best  bunches 
of  two  sorts  Mr.  Fowler  was  deservedly  placed  first  with  a 
bunch  of  Snow's  Muscat  Hamburgh  weighing  3  lbs.  10  ozs.,. 
and  a  bunch  of  Trebbiano  4  lbs.  12  ozs.  Mr.  Laing,  Pit- 
cadrlie,  Fife,  made  an  excellent  second  in  this  class. 

A  most  interesting  collection  of  Ghrapes  were  sent  for 
exhibition  by  Mr.  Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy,  consisting  of  mag- 
nificent bunches  of  Snow's  Muscat  Hamburgh,  one  bundi 
of  which  was  nearly  4  lbs.,  beautifrdly  coloured,  and  large 
and  equal  in  berry ;  Barbarossa,  5  lbs.  13  ozs. ;  Golden 
Hambm'gh,  3  lbs.  9  ozs. ;  Muscat,  4  lbs.  2  ozs. ;  White  Nice, 
4  lbs.  12  ozs. ;  and  one  or  two  more  varieties  e^naUy  fine. 
One  variety,  named  Black  Gibraltar,  excited  a  deal  of  interest 
on  account  of  the  compactness  of  the  bunch  and  the  im- 
mense oval-shaped  berries  of  a  brownish-black  colour.  Mr. 
Fowler  stated  that  this  is  a  most  valuable  sort  for  long- 
keeping,  and  that  it  acquires  a  very  fine  flavour  throughout 
the  winter  months.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  fliavour 
is  very  good,  with  a  firm  crackling  flesh.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  aU  that  this  is  a  Grape  well  worthy  of  more  exten- 
sive cultivation.  The  bunch  exhibited  weighed  3  lbs.  12  ozs. 
While  these  are  referred  to  as  the  most  striking  examples 
of  good  management,  there  was  scarcely  an  indifferent  bunch 
of  Grapes  placed  upon  the  tables,  and  the  Judges  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  arriving  at  some  of  their  decisions. 
There  is  one  point  in  which  the  Edinburgh  exhibitors  are 
sadly  deficient  as  compared  with  those  of  London,  and  that 
is  in  the  matter  of  conveying  their  Grapes  to  the  shows, 
and  in  many  instances  the  bloom  of  the  Grapes  is  almost 
entirely  rubbed  off  in  the  carriage. 

Xh*    .r^"^  offeree'  %y  the  proprietors  of  this  J^oixial  for 

'   V         .^iion*;/%»     .J^  fi^t  was  contested  tost  with  great 
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vigour,  and  while  all  the  ooDeotioiis  were  a  credit  to  anj 
glower  the  prize  ones  were  most  superb ;  and  this  is  but 
another  instance  of  the  amount  of  energy  that  liberal  prises 
oaQ  into  play.    Idr.  Thomson,  Dalkeith  Park  Gardens,  wsis 

flaoed  first  with  a  most  snperb  collection,  consisting  of  an 
inville  Pine,  Eegent'a  Park  Melon,  and  anotlier  named 
Dalkeith  Netted  Hybrid ;  Lady  Downes'  Grape,  large,  and 
as  black  as  sloes ;  Muscats ;  Violette  H&tive  and  BeUegarde 
Peaches ;  Violette  Hdtive  Nectarines ;  Musa  CavendiBlui ; 
Doyenn^  Boussoch,  Beurre  d'Ar^mberg,  Beine  des  Poires, 
and  Jargonelle  Pears,  all  except  the  latter  being  from  trees 
in  pots  and  very  fine ;  Moorpark  Apricots ;  Goliath,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Magnum  Bonum  Plums ;  Apples,  Cherries,  Cur- 
rants, and  Gooseberries.  Mr.  Melville,  D^meny  Park,  was 
second  with  Black  and  White  Grapes,  Pears,  Apricots,  four 
sorts  of  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Figs,  Melons, 
&c  This  was  also  a  yery  handsome  collection  of  frtdt. 
The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gordon,  Niddry.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  other  five  competitors  for  this  prize, 
and  their  collections  were  all  very  good. 

Pine  Apples  were  not  numerous  but  well  represented, 
dcolarly  by  Mr.  Foulis,  Fordel  Gardens,  who  took  the 

^hest  honours  with  an  excellent  Queen  and  Bipley  Queen. 
"  >ns  were  plentiful  and  good ;  BIr.  Weir,  of  Eerse 
House,  and  Mr.  Denholm,  Broxmouth,  being  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums,  Apples,  &c.,  were  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  more  than  usually  fine  condition. 

In  the  cut  flower  department  HoUyhock-spikes  presented 
a  yery  imposing  array;  and  DahUas,  Verbenas,  Asters, 
Marigolds,  and  Gladioli  were  exceedingly  plentiM.  Pot 
I^ants  were  the  weakest  point  of  the  Exhibition,  and  there 
was  nothing  amongst  them  calling  for  special  notice.  Tables 
of  plants  were  brought  forward  by  the  various  nurserymen 
of  Edinburgh,  and  several  very  tastefully-filled  baskets  of 
plants  such  as  are  suitable  for  sitting-room  decoration. 


SOME  OF  THE  GAEDENS  WOETH  SEEING. 

WOBCE8TEB8HIRB. 
UTanu.  Proprietor.  Oardener,  Station, 

Whltle3rGoiirt.....Earl  Dudley  and  Ward. Mr.  Lauder Stourport 

Hewell  Hall Baronet  Windsor Mr.  Markhatn  ....Bromsgrove 

Hanbnry  Hall H.  F.  Vernon,  Esq Mr.  Elliott Hanbury 

HadaorHouae Mrs.  Galton Mr.  Dalryinple....Droitwicli 

Hindlip  Hall H.  Allsopp,  Esq. Mr.  Murdock Feamal  Haath 

Hartlebary  Castle  Bishop  of  Worcester.... Mr.  McCallum  ....Hartlebary 

Ombei*6ley  Court  Lord  Sandys Mr.  Blake Droitwich 

MaddresfleldCt...£arl  Beaachamp Mr.  W.  Cox Great  Malvern 

Crown  East  Court  A.  H-  Roydes,  Esq Mr.  J.  Cox Worcester 

Spetchley  Park....R.  Berkeley.  Esq Mr.  Taylor Worcesier 

— S.  T.,  Worcester. 


EAST    LOTHIAN. 

Arcberfteld Hon.R.C.  N.  Hamilton.Mr.  D.  Thomson. Dirleton 

Blel Ditto '. Mr.  Gall East  Linton 

Tester Marquis  of  rweeddale.Mr.  Shearer Haddington 

Tynninghaxn Earl  of  Haddington  ....Mr.  Lees East  Linton 

Broxmouth Duke  of  Roxburghe....Mr.  Denholm Dunbar 

Whittingham Mr.  Baltour Mr.  Rintoul East  Linton 

Leuchie Sir  H.  Dalrymple Mr.  Whitelaw  ....North  Berwick 

Gosford Eurlof  Wemyss Mr.  Milchel  Longniddry 

All  these  stations  are  on  the  North  British  Railway. — 
J.H. 


GROWUSTG  PAESLEY  FOE  THE  WINTEE. 

The  preservation  of  Parsley  in  a  &esh  and  green  state 
during  the  winter  season  is  frequently  attended  with  much 
difficulty  where  the  conyenience  of  finames  is  not  available 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  more  northerly  counties,  indeed. 
Parsley  is  only  to  be  procured  at  much  expense  during 
nearly  six  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  leaves  of  this 
useful  vegetable  when  grown  in  the  open  ground  are  gene- 
rally des&oyed  by  finest ;  but  if  the  circumstances  attending 
their  destruction  oi'e  fully  considered,  it  ^vill  be  found  that 
the  stems  axe  most  rapidly  aliected  where  the  soil  is  stiff 
and  moist,  and  where  the  situation  is  exposed  to  cold  cutting 
irinds.  The  plant,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  deli- 
Otttely  constituted  but  that  it  may  be  had  with  comparative 
eaae  all  the  year  if  the  ordinary  conditions  of  growing  the 
Imb  hardy  plants  during  the  winter  are  observed.  Some 
Tldetiea  are,  perhaps,  more  susceptible  to  cold  than  others. 


The  finest  sample  I  ever  saw  was  grown  on  the  west  ooast 
of  Scotland  by  a  villisige  schoolmaflter.  It  was  of  a  beantiftil 
green  colour,  and  of  a  remackably  yigozouB  habit;  but 
growing  in  a  low  situation  and  exposed  to  catting  sea  galea, 
the  leaves  always  died  down  during  winter. 

In  ordinary  situations  Parsley  may  be  grown  successftilly 
on  a  border  having  a  south  aspect  and  protected  from  the 
north  by  a  wall.  The  soil  should  be  nght  and  rich.  A 
quantity  of  stones  and  brick  rabbiah  shoidd  be  laid  at  the 
bottom  to  the  depth  of  7  or  8  inches,  so  that  the  bed  may 
be  raised  considerably  above  the  general  level  of  the  groun^ 
and  thus  insured  against  excecuuTe  mcHstuie.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  being  properly  raked,  seed  of  the  most  curled 
variety  that  can  bs  obtained  should  be  sown  very  thinly, 
either  in  shallow  driUs  or  broadcast,  and  slightly  covered 
with  fine  soiL  This  operation  should  be  begun  in  May  or 
early  in  June,  and  if  the  weather  continue  dsj,  frequent 
waterings  will  be  necessary.  The  younf  plants  will  have 
sprung  up  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  when  large  enough 
they  must  be  thinned-out  to  4  or  5  inches  apart.  They  -mH 
have  become  large  and  vigorous  by  the  end  of  autumn, 
when  a  number  of  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the  ground 
along  each  side  of  the  bed.  These  stakes  should  be  of  a 
thidbiess  to  permit  of  their  being  bent  across  and  tied 
together  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  arches,  and  strong  enough. 
to  support  a  covering  of  mats,  which  should  be  laid  over 
them  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  frosty  and  wet. 
During  intense  frost,  especially  at  night,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  this  protection  by  doubling  the  mats ;  but 
these  should  be  removed  entirely  while  the  weather  is  mild. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  may  be,  and  all  decaying 
matter  carefrdly  removed  from  the  plants.  A  bed  4^  feet 
wide  by  10  long  will  contain  as  many  plants  as. may  be 
sufficient  for  an  ordinary  supply  during  the  winter. 

Parsley  might  also  be  grown  on  a  sort  of  rockwork  with 
g^*eat  certainty  and  convenience,  for  on  such  a  structure 
the  roots  and  stems  could  be  kept  in  that  dry  state  which  is 
so  indispensable  to  their  health  and  freshness  in  dull  cold 
weather.  For  growing  it  in  this  way,  it  is  recommended  to 
sow  a  quantity  of  seed  early  in  May  in  a  bed  of  light  rich 
soil  on  a  south  border.  When  the  young  plants  are  a  little 
above  the  ground  they  should  be  thumed-out  to  6  or  8  inches 
apart,  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  watered  as  occasion  requires. 
At  the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  September,  collect  a  few 
barrowloads  of  moderately  large  stones,  selecting  such  as 
are  best  suited  for  forming  a  rockwork.  They  should  be 
longer  than  broad,  somewhat  flat  or  even  at  £he  sides,  so 
that  they  may  lie  firmly  in  their  places  when  built  up. 
Any  kind  of  stones  which  the  district  may  afford  will  do ; 
but  those  of  a  sandy  or  porous  composition  should  be  pre- 
ferred when  a  choice  is  offered.  Bricks  may  also  be  used, 
but  they  are,  perhaps,  too  fiat,  and  do  not  present  those 
holes  and  crevices  which  are  desirable  in  the  formation  of 
rockwork,  and  which  may  generally  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  stones.  The  site  being  chosen  in  some  sheltered  open 
part  of  the  garden,  the  stones  and  a  quantity  of  good  friable 
sandy  loam,  with  some  brick  rubbish  or  rubble,  should  bo 
collected  together.  The  rockwork  must  be  determined 
according  to  taste  and  requirements,  in  respect  to  form  and 
size,  but  there  is  no  use  in  having  it  too  large.  Perhaps 
the  oval  form  is  the  most  convenient  for  bmlding  such  a 
structure,  and  if  the  base  is  5  feet  long,  a  pile  may  be  raised 
with  a  surface  extensive  enough  to  grow  a  sufficient  supply 
for  an  ordinary  family.  The  stones  used  in  forming  the  first 
tier  or  layer  may  be  about  8  inches  high  and  kept  dose 
together.  A  quantity  of  soil  should  be  worked-in  at  the 
back  a/id  sides  so  as  to  keep  them  together,  while  the  centre 
may  be  filled  with  ordinary  brick  or  sandstone  rubbish. 
When  the  first  layer  is  completed  a  portion  of  the  soil 
should  be  laid  over  the  stones  at  the  side,  and  a  number  of 
plants  of  Parsley,  taken  carefully  up  from  the  bed  in  which 
they  have  been  gro^dng,  should  be  planted  as  regularly  as 
possible  in  all  the  holes  and  crevices,  their  roots  being 
spread  out  in  the  soil,  and  their  stems  and  leaves  kept 
inclined  outwards  at  the  margin.  Having  fixed  the  plants 
properly,  proceed  to  erect  a  second  tier  in  the  same  way, 
and  so  on  with  the  others,  till  the  pile  ia  raised  to  the 
height  desired;  but  with  the  subsequent  tiers  keep  the 
stones  4  or  5  inches  nearer  the  centre  all  round,  and  about 
an  inch  or  so  apart.     Every  stone  should  be  placed  directly 
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_  1  of  those  imme- 

diatel;  bdow  it;  and  every  additdonal  tier  which  is  raiaed 
nuBt  be  kept  3  or  4  inchee  nearer  the  coDtre  than  the  one 
preceding  it,  to  that  when  the  whole  etnictiire  is  completed 
on  imaginorj  sectioa  of  it  would  appear  thus.      In  this 


wards.  This  vaae  may  be  made  to  any  siie,  and  as  orna- 
mental aa  taste  may  determine. — (P.  F.  Ksib,  Oardttut^ 
MagaiiKC  of  Botany.) 


airangement  of  the  several  tiers  the  plants  will  not  come 
directly  oTer  another,  and  the  soil  will  not  be  washed  down 
from  the  interstices  by  rain.  If  at  the  time  of  building  the 
rockwork  the  weather  is  dry,  the  soil  about  the  plants  must 
be  well  soaked  irith  water;  but  this  must  bo  done  by  limited 
anpplies  repeated  several  timea,  for  if  much  water  is  poured 
on  at  once,  a  portion  of  the  soil  will  run  down.  To  prevent 
the  action  of  drenching' raius  trom  having  the  sanio  effe^,  it 
■will  be  necessary  to  provide  the  winter  covering  at  once. 
A  nnmber  of  stoat  nsh  sticks  must  be  driven  into  the  ground 
about  13  inches  ftom  the  bottom  of  the  rockwork,  and 
attached  by  a  good  strong  cord,  bo  near  one  another  that 
they  may  form  an  c^n  arching  figure  at  the  top,  and  so 
placed  that  at  any  point  they  may  1^  12  or  18  inches  clear 
of  the  plants.  A  covering  of  oilcloth  or  common  canvas 
should  be  provided  and  kept  in  readineee  to  protect  the 
mound  from  heavy  foils  of  rain  until  the  soil  haa  become 
consolidated  round  the  aides.  This  covering  will  also  be 
available  during  intense  frost,  when  it  mnst  be  carefully 
laid  over  the  whole  frame  of  sticks  and  removed  whenever 
the  weather  is  mild  and  open.  In  eight  or  nine  weeks  the 
pile  wiD  have  become  covered  with  strong  healthy  plants, 
nbich.  besides  ofording  a  continual  supply,  will  form  an 
agreeable  object  both  in  summer  and  winter.  It  may  be 
urged  that  by  this  plan  of  growing  Parsley  the  roots  a^e 
liable  to  become  dry  in  summer ;  but  in  admitting  tho  p.'o- 
bability  of  such  a  circnmatance,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
if  the  plants  ooulcl  be,  kept  from  growing  .too  vigorously 
during  the  summer  months,  they  would  be  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  preservation  during  frost.  Now  the  drought  of  a 
hot  eomnter  would  have  the  effect  of  retarding  them,  and 
conserving  thefr  enerCT-  until  the  time  when  their  growth 
wa«  most  desirable.  Besides,  any  extreme  dryness  could 
be  very  easily  prevented  by  timely  applicatioss  of  water. 

A  Dutch  method  of  growing  Parsley  dirring  winter  is  to 
sow  the  seed  in  March,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  vigorous 
enongh  for  removal  by  the  end  of  September,  when  they 
are  planted  in  large  pots,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to 
what  is  used  in  England  for  blanching  Sea-kale,  or,  per- 
hnps,  rather  like  the  ann»"'v'  ^trv   '.     '^"'^  vnse  ip   onen 


KEELE   HALL. 

This  delightliil  residence  of  Ralph  Sneyd,  Esq.,  is  beanti- 
fuUy  sitnatld  on  the  brow  of  a  lull,  tliree  miles  from  Stoke 
and  five  milea  from  Trentham.    The  whole  neighbourhood 

might  be  aearched  before  finding  a  more  saitable  position 
or  one  commanding  richer  and  more  varied  views  of  the 
surrounding  landscape.  And  yet,  notwithstandinK  its  ele- 
vation, so  well  is  it  sheltered  and  backed  by  timber,  that 
though  so  near  to  Stoke  and  its  potteries,  and  within  two 
miles  of  Silvertoti  and  its  mines,  but  for  an  occaaioncl 
streaky  cloud  in  the  cleaj  atmosphere,  interesting  and  pleas- 
ing rather  than  otherwise  (though  giving  some  little  idea 
of  huge  chimnies  which  you  cannot  see),  you  might  imagine 
yourself  to  be  ruralising  ajaid  the  wild  grandeur  of  a  rich 
Arcadia.  Of  what  m^  be  denominated  the  principal  ap- 
proaches I  cannot  speak,  aa  I  had  the  privilege  of  going 
from  Trentliam ;  and  after  passing  a  matic  gats  could  not 
help  admiring  what  acme  years  hence  will  be  a  splesidid  avence 
of  Spanish  Chestnuts,  the  ground  rising  all  the  way  to  the 
stables  with  a  noble  archway  for  an  entrance,  and  passing 
through  the  square  on  to  the  mansion  through  a  deep  cut 
in  the  red  Eandstone.  of  a  sv.perior  sort  of  which  sandstone 
the  fine  stables  and  the  ctlll  saperior  mansion  are  chiefly 

There  is  always  a  little  difficulty  in  settling  on  the  best 
mode  of  describing  a  place,  ao  as  to  make  it  interesting  to 
the  re^^er ;  but  OS  the  fame  of  Keele  TTp.]!  consists  chiefly 
in  its  horticultural  productions  so  far  as  gardeneis  are  con- 
cerned, and  aa  'ilr.  Hill's  compact  and  very  commodious 
house  abuts  on  the  west  side  of  the  stables,  the  gardens 
of  utility  being  imnieiliately  in  front  of  it,  and  as  to  these  our 
attention  was  first  directed,  we  will  juat  take  oor  readers 
along  the  pathwaya  we  traversed.  We  may  obaerve  that 
the  front  of  the  house  showed  the  presiding  geiuns  of  Mrs. 
Hill  in  a,  few  beautiful  flower-beds,  in  one  or  two  of  which, 
cfl  in  a  post  of  honour,  was  planted  a  pretty  seedling  Ver- 
bena of  a  rich  crimson  mageniLi  colour,  which,  we  think,  from, 
its  dense  habit  deserves  to  be  better  known ;  and  this 
again  wae  fianked  on  a  higher  level  by  masses  of  Ficotees, 
Carnations,  and  Cloves,  some  white  seedlings  of  the  latter 
being  very  fine.  However  enthusiastic  a  givdener  may  be, 
it  is  a  Esd  drawback  to  him  if  there  is  no  sympathy  as  to 
his  favourite  pursuits  between  him  and  his  partner  at  home. 
You  may  always  reckon  surely  on  that  sympathy  whtre  you 
see  good  plants  or  boies  in  the  windows  and  elegant  flower- 
beds near  the  doorway,  i'rom  what  little  I  saw  of  the 
midlaci:  counties,  owing  to  tho  ineetsant  rains,  I  couid  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gardeners  in  that  district, 
are  hi(rhly  favoured  in  this  respect,  end  to  it  no  doubt  owe- 
no  little  prjt  of  their  great  c.tcccbs. 

The  Eod  of  the  fcitthen  f.'ijdecs,  lower  and  npper,  is  com- 
posed of  a  rich  stitlisb  red  losin  resting  on  the  red  sand- 
stone. From  the  slope  ri  tho  gaidena  we  could  scarcely 
suppose  it  possible  to  suffer  from  wet  in  a,  moist  dripping 
season ;  whilst  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  cool  san^tono 
beneath  prevented  anything  suflcring  from  such  dry  seasons 
as  the  present,  aa  ivaa  amply  evidenced  in  the  heavy  crops 
of  Oniona,  Carrots,  CauMoner,  and  some  of  the  finest  late 
Peas  I  ever  witnessed  in  the  end  of  August.  This  lower 
garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  12  feet  in  height.  On  the 
south  aspect  ia  a  Feach-wall  looking  well  i  but  Mr.  Hill 
comjilained  that  ludcss  in  fine  seasons  they  did  not  ripen 
kindly.  There  were  iron  rods  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to 
tl  feet  or  ao  onthelwrder,  .md  they  stand  through  the  season 
for  supporting  the  canvas  used  for  protection  ;  but  Mr. 
Hill  weU  said  that  a  covering  of  glass  for  a  qoarter  of  the 
space  would  secure  on  an  average  more  good  fruit  for  the 
table.  The  aonth-weat  waO  is  occupied  by  Pear  trees  in  a 
state  of  great  fertility  and  loinrianoe,  and  by  grafting  several 
sorts  on  some  trees  a  good  supply  is  afforded  from  Augnst 
to  April,  beginni^  with  Citron  des  Carmee  and  Jaiconelle, 
and  ending  with  Easter  Beum;  and  Benrr^  Banoe.  In  H^, 
tSbfi,  Mr.  Hill  he''  a  certificate  from  the  London  Horticul- 
)„„.  o.  -_-^^  -„    i„.   iv„;,  ,jf  y^g  latter.     In  general  the 
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Fig.  1. 


Pean  on  this  waU  are  of  larffe  size,  the  Beuri^  Bance  being 
frequently  fully  1  lb.  in  weight.     On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  walk  that  bounds  the  borders 
of  these  fhiit-walls  is  a  narrow  cir- 
cnlar  trellis  (see  fig,  1),  chiefly  de- 
voted to  Apple  trees  in  good  con- 
dition, and  which  trellis  looks  very 
neat. ,  It  is  24  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  5  feet  in  height  to  the  blunt 
circular  apex.    The  crops  were  de- 
ficient this  season,  owing  to  the 
severe  frost  on  the  20th  and  2lBt       — 
of  May. 

But  passing  these,  general  cropping,  lots  of  hotbeds,  and 
Asparagus-pits  where  the  plants  grow  where  they  are  to  be 
forced,  we  come  to  the  ranges  of  hothouses  which  have 
made  Keele  Hall  garden  and  its  superintendent  so  illus- 
trious ;  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  years,  having 
taken  about  sixty  first  prizes  for  fruit  at  the  metropolitan 
exhibitions.  The  very  best  of  the  fruit  had  been  cut  from 
the  earlier  houses;  but  sufficient  remained  in  later  ones 
and  others  ripening  to  show  very  superior  management,  and 
also  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  success  was  no  haphazard 
afiair — no  happy  result  occurring  from  merely  sticking  a 
Vine  into  the  ground  and  letting  it  take  its  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding or  ikiling,  but  the  consequence  of  much  thought 
and  study  as  to  the  best  modes  of  management  and  a  con- 
stant unwearied  attention  to  the  smallest  minuti»  of  prac- 
tical details.  Owing  also  to  the  combined  liberality  and 
the  mechanical  and  artistic  taste  of  the  worthy  proprietor, 
all  the  structures  about  the  garden  were  in  first-rato  con- 
dition, and  furnished  with  the  best  modem  improvements 
as  to  ventilation,  &c. 

The  first  range  of  houses  we  entered  consists  of  four 
vineries,  each  31  feet  long,  IG  feet  wide,  10^  feet  in  height 
at  back,  and  3  feet  in  height  at  front.  These  heights  refer 
to  that  above  the  surface  level.  The  front  3  feet  above  the 
wall-plate  is  of  glass  sashes,  opening  outwards  all  at  once 
by  a  rod,  &c.  The  border  inside  is  nearly  up  to  the  glass  A 
.  (eee  fig.  2,  made  merely  from  memory),     b  Is  the  back 


Fig.  2. 

path  4  feet  wide,  bounded  by  a  neat  curb,  from  which  a 
pillar  c  goes  to  the  roof  at  every  4i  feet.  On  these  pillars  in 
some  instances  Vines  are  also  trained,  and  an  arch  goes 
from  pillar  to  pillar.  The  two  middle  vineries  are  for  the 
earliest  Grapes ;  and  the  borders  for  these  at  least,  if 
not  for  the  whole  of  the  range,  are  chambered  or  ardied 
underneath.  The  outside  borders  e  are  9  feet  wide,  and 
are  arched  underneath  at  p,  communicating  with  linings  a, 
covered  with  board  flaps,  so  that  dung  may  be  placed  imder 
the  arches  and  the  heat  kept  in.  h  Is  the  pathway  in  the 
front,  and  the  ground  gently  falls  from  the  pathway. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  these 
first-rate  vineries.  First,  from  the  elevation  of  the  borders, 
the  chambering,  and  means  used  for  drainage,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  the  Vines  can  suffer  from  stagnant  moisture, 
and  therefore  nourishment  can  be  freely  given  to  them. 
Secondly,  the  Vines  are  all  planted  inside,  about  18  inches 
from  the  front  glass,  and  in  every  case  the  inside  border  is 
higher  than  the  outside  one,  but  with  free  communication 
between  them.  Thirdly,  all  the  heating-pipes  are  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  placed  pretty  regularly  and  level  across 
the  floor  of  the  honse^a  plan  winch  we  consider  far  prefer- 


able to  placing  pipes  in  tiers  above  pipes,  as  we  have  them, 
because  we  found  them  so.  These  ppes  in  all  the  house» 
at  work  were  well  coated  with  sulphur.  There  was  an  ex- 
ception to  this  placing  the  pipes  on  the  level,  and  we  con- 
sider a  valuable  one,  in  the  shape  of  two  small  two-inch 
pipes,  placed  over  each  other  some  18  inches  from  the  ba£o 
of  the  bock  wall.  These,  so  placed  behind  the  pathway, 
prevented  any  stagnation  of  air  there,  made  the  circulation 
of  the  internal  atmosphere  more  complete,  and  alike  enabled 
and  required  top  ven^ation  to  be  more  freely  given.  Then, 
fourthly,  instead  of  sinking  a  huge  pit  for  a  Vine-border,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  whole,  inside  and  out,  is  above 
the  ground  level ;  and  then,  again,  there  is  the  opportunity 
of  heating  these  borders  from  beneath.  The  arches  are 
formed  of  brick  and  good  mortar,  so  that  little  or  nono  of 
the  enriching  gases  from  the  dimg  can  reach  the  roots,  nor 
is  it  desired  they  should  do  so.  A  root  now  and  then  may 
find  its  way  through  the  mortar  into  the  chamber,  but  it  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  heat  or  removed,  as  Mr.  Hill  has  no 
idea  of  having  a  forest  of  spongioles  whitening  the  top  oi 
his  arches :  he  wishes  these  all  to  be  confined  to  the  good 
material  above  which  he  gives  them  so  liberally.  This  mode 
of  heating  the  borders  from  beneath  with  dung  involves  a 
great  amount  of  labour  and  congtant  supervision,  as  the 
heating  material  is  subject  from  mere  changes  of  weather 
to  great  and  sudden  fiuctnations  of  temperature. 

On  this  account  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with  the 
dung  and  use  hot  water  as  being  much  more  under  com- 
mand. With  this  heating  from  beneath,  a  slight  covering; — 
say  from  9  inches  to  a  foot — of  dry  leaves  orJitter  is  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  desirable  temperature  in  the  borders,  more 
especially  as  that  covering  is  kept  dry  by  moveable  wooden 
covers  4  feet  wide,  and  in  lengths  so  that  one  or  two  lengths 
go  over  the  border.  These  covers  are  made  of  rough  boards 
fastened  to  cross  pieces,  and  then  a  slip  2  inches  wide  tacked 
along  each  joint — a  capital  plan  where  green  unseasoned 
wood  is  used,  and  even  for  any  wood  exposed  to  great 
alternations  of  wet  and  dryness.  These  well  tarred  will  last 
a  great  many  years,  and  will  come  in  for  many  purposes  oi 
protection  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Mr.  Hill  uses  then 
largely  in  temporary  pits,  for  protecting  his 
bedding  plants  in  spring.  And,  lastly,  the 
borders  were  made  simply  of  the  verj' .  best 
materials.  Some  new  ones  that  we  examined 
seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of  about  half-inch 
slices  of  the  fibry  top  part  of  some  old  pasture 
with  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  boiled  bones. 
I  would  rather  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Hill  and 
Mr.  Henderson  would  teU  us  the  quantity  in 
proportion  to  soil  rather  than  make  a  rough 
guess  at  it.  These  bones  are  boiled  at  the 
potteries  for  obtaining  the  gelatine,  &c.,  and 
after  this  boiling  the  fermenting  and  rank  pro- 
perties are  so  greatly  removed  that  they  may 
be  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  fresher 
bones  could  be  with  propriety. 
Though  equally  well  chambered  or  drained 
the  two  end  houses  were  for  late  Grapes,  and  would  require  no 
heating  from  beneath  whilst  so  used.  One  of  these  had  been 
planted  in  November,  chiefly  with  Lady  Downes*  and  Alicante, 
Kempsey  and  Meredith's,  as  fax  as  we  recollect,  and  they 
were  now  strong  canes  rising  to  and  along  the  back  of  the 
house.  In  this  house  Vines  were  also  trained  to  the  rods  by 
the  sides  of  the  path,  where,  no  doubt,  they  would  remain 
until  the  finest  ones  monopolised  all  the  space.  The  laterals 
near  the  top  were  merely  stumped  in ;  but  they  had  been 
removed  fiilly  half  way  up  the  stems,  and  would  be  removed 
gradually  all  the  way  to  expedite  the  hardening  and  ripening 
of  the  wood.  Some  fine  Azaleas  stood  in  open  spaces  between 
the  pillars.  In  the  other  end  vinery,  among  other  good 
fruit,  were  some  huge  bunches  of  the  Trebbiano  Grape 
approaching  maturity. 

From  one  of  the  middle  vineries  the  glass  was  removed 
and  the  Vines  closely  pruned-in  preparatory  to  cleaning  them 
and  the  house  thoroughly.  In  the  other,  though  the  fruit 
was  all  gone,  the  wood  was  in  fine  condition.  Here  I  noticed 
that  a  number  of  small  shoots  near  the  base  of  the  Vine 
had  been  grafted  with  new  or  more  desirable  kinds,  and 
after  the  graft  had  taken  the  shoot  was  laid  or  taken  through 
a  box  filled  with  good  rich  material,  and,  rooting  in  the 
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boz»  derived  ectra  streii^^  before  the  roots  of  the  grafted 
part  estaUidied  themselves  in  the  border  beneath  the  box. 

The  second  range  in  the  same  garden  oonststs  of  two 
vineries  and  one  early  Peach-house,  each  62  fiMt  long, 
17  fieet  wide,  15  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  If  foot  in  front, 
air  being  given  there  by  a  moveable  lonvre-board.  One 
vinery  £id  been  cleared,  bat  contamed  fine  short-j<»nted 
wood.  The  second  had  some  excellent  Lady  Downes'  and 
Hamburffh  Grapes ;  and  the  Peach-house  was  deared,  but 
the  wood  in  excellent  bearing  condition.  The  rafters,  I 
thmk*  were  about  4^  feet  apart,  and  there  was  a  Vine  up  the 
rafter  and  also  one  in  the  cen^  between.  Here  the  same 
attention  had  been  paid  to  drainage  without  chambering. 
The  Peach  trees  were  trained  under  the  rQ<>f  on  two  trellises, 
from  two  sets  of  trees,  dwai^  in  front  and'standards  b^bind, 
against  the  columns,  which  Mr.  Hill  considers  much  pre- 
ferable to  having  standards  against  the  back  wall,  to  be  so 
fiur  shaded  l^  a  trellis  in  ^nt.  In  fig.  S  I  ia  the  lower 
trellis,  and  2  the  upper  trellis. 


'      Fig.  s. 

In  the  tipper  kitchen  garden  is  a  splendid  rang^  of  glass, 
with  a  lof^  conservatory  in  the  centre.  Taking  them  as 
they  come,  we  first  notice  a  Peach-wall  fronted  with  glass, 
on  which  were  many  fine  fruit,  and  the  trees  are  almost  sure 
to  produce  a  heavy  crop  with  far  less  care  than  on  the  open 
waU.  This  house  is  116  feet  long,  12  feet  high  at  back, 
scarcely  1  foot  in  front,  with  louvre-boards  made  to  open 
upwards,  and  the  sloping  part  of  the  roof  is  also  made  to 
open  upwards ;  the  width  at  base  is  4^  feet.  The  front  is 
very  neatly  supported  on  iron  bars,  which  g^ves  it  a  very 
light  elegant  appearanpe.  Our  recollection  of  this  house  is 
aomeUiing  as  snown  in  fig,  4.  The  sloping  shut  roof  at  a  is 
glased.    The  trees  looked  remarkably  wefi. 

In  front  on  the  border  were  four  masses  at  equal  dis- 
tances of  the  Tritoma  uvaria,  which  were  very  magnificent, 
averaging  from  four  to  five  dozen  heads  of  fiowers  to  each. 
We  forget  now  how  long  they  had  been  planted,  but  Mr. 
TTill  kmdly  told  us  what  he  considered  the  two  points 
essential  to  their  successful  culture.  The  first  was,  to  dig 
out  a  good  hole  for  them,  and  to  fill  it  with  good  turfy  loam 


We  next  came  to  a  very  fine  Muscat-house  52  feet  long; 
20  feet  wide,  10^  feet  high  at  back,  and  5  feet  high  in  front; 
length  of  rafter  21  feet,  width  of  path  about  4  feet ;  but  a 
small  border  is  placed  dose  to  the  back  wall,  against  which 
were  growing  Shaddocks,  Lemons,  &c.  The  Vines  here  are  all 
planted  inside,  and  are  about  thirteen  years  old.    The  whole 
crop  was  good,  but  some  bunches  at  the  east  end  were  very 
fine.    The  house  is  roofed,  small  ridge-and-fhrrow  fashion, 
the  ridges  being  2^  feet  at  the  base,  and  1^  foot  at  sides. 
The  Vines  are  trained  up-.tiie  furrows  of  the  ridees,  and  ai^ 
therefore,  2i  feet  apart.   The  borders  inside  and  outside  are 
made  as  respects  their  bottom  also  in  the  ridge-and-furrow 
style,  which  renders  the  drainage  more  perfect.    The  front 
of  the   outside  border  as  at  c,  fig,  6,  is  supported  by  a 
low  wall,  screened  by  a  similar  dose  hedge  of  Yew,  and 
through  these  there  are  drain-pipes  communicating  with 
the  siurface  of  the  walk  b,  besides  the  other  drainage  at  the 
bottom.    In  the  case  of  this  fine  house,  too,  the  most  of  the 
border  is  above  the  surrounding  leveL    Li  ventilating  in 
front,  the  large  upright  sashes  open  outwards  by  means  of  a 
lever,  and  the  bade  ventilation  is  effected  in  a  very  superior 
way  by  double  louvre-boards  of  iron,  communicating  with  a 
lu^w  diamber  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  whidi  has  a  connec- 
tion above  the  glass  with  the  extranal  atmosphere.    The  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  is,  that  in  the  coldest  weather  the  fresh 
air  at  top  will  be  amdiorated  and  softened,  and  warmed 
before  it  passes  in  among  the  tender  fruit  and  foliage.    The 
house  had  previous^  been  used  as  a  pit  for  Pines  and  plants 
requiring  stove  heat,  and  a  portion  of  these  pipes  had  been 
sunk  for  bottom  heat.    On  removing  the  pits  to  give  the 
Vines  the  benefit  of  tiie  whde  house,  these  pipes  were  raised, 
and  now  there  are  seven  four-inch  pipes  all  on  a  levd  placed 
along  the  fioor  of  the  house.    "Mx,  Hill  is  a  great  advocate 
for  menty  of  piping,  and  never  over-heating  the  pii>es,  con- 
tending, as  we  have  often  done,  that  the  extra  heating  of  a 
small  amoimt  of  piping  is  only  a  waste  in  whatever  way  it  is 
looked  at.    A  small  amount  of  piping  is  often,  as  rei^>ectB 
foel,  the  exemplification  of  the  old  adage,  '*  Penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish."    Mr.  TTill  assured  us  that  even  in  very  cold 
weather,  and  when  the  house  was  kept  to  7(f ,  these  pipes 
were  never  so  hot  but  that  a  person  might  sit  down  on  them 
comfortably.    On  clearing  out  the  pite  the  inside  borders 
were  not  all  made  at  once,  fuUy  half  the  space  yet  remains 
to  be  filled  up,  and  thus   the  Vines  can  have    a  little 
more  feeding-ground  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.    We 
here  noticed  several  nice  bunches  of  Foster's  White  Seed- 
ling, very  interesting  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  also 
from  being  said  to  have  come  from  the  same  berry  as  that 
which  produced  the  celebrated  black  Lady  Downes*  Grape. 
The  conservatory  being  in  the  centre,  there  is  at  the 
opposite  end  a  Black  Hamburgh-house  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  Muscat-house,  whSst  the  outside  and  inside  ar- 
rangements are  similar.  Here,  too,  the  inside  border  is  as  yet 
only  partially  filled.    Mr.  Hill  imagining  that  these  Vines 
planted  twelve  years  ago  were  deteriorating  a  little,  lifted 
I  the  roots  last  November,  replanted  them  carefully  in  fresh 
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tethered  I'^aves,  but  concealed  bv  ^'  ^  green  o****^    ^"''  "^^ 


iut     TiM«,  x-^tira*  utiiM^,  i  ^*A  broken  boiled  bones, 

^/e«.^d  tixtf  soL  «^ith  about  a  foot  of  tree  leaves,  above  which 

the  wooden  covers  spoken  of  were  placed,  and  did  not  at  all 

lurry  the  Vines,  and  now  there  are  about  260  bunches  of 
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and  in  the  Bune  atjle  u  tlie  Petu^-csBe,  t«niiinftt«B  tiie 
nage  in  this  diiection. — R.  Fibb. 

(To  !>«  amtamed.) 


C0LEU8  TEESCHAFFELTI  AS  A  BEDDING 
PLAKT. 

In  nference  to  the  commuiiicationB  in  the  Angast  Nam- 
ben  <^  Tbs  Journai.  or  HoKTicuLTintB,  by  Mr.  Adey  and 
"D.,"  of  Deal,  pages  103  and  116,  respecting  the  Coleiu 
TeiBoliaitblti,  wherein  Mr.  Adigr  atatea,  "  li  is  sentenoed 
to  perpetual  imptiaoiuneiit  in  uie  greenhooae ;"  and  "  D.," 
of  De&l,  that  "it  is  a  oompletB  Mlnre,"  I  beg  to  mate  the 
ftdlowiiig  obairrationi : — 

In  the  fiiBt  week  of  June  I  planted  a  emaJl  bed,  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  «inda,  with  the  Colens  Terscbaffdtl, 
the  plants  being  only  aboiit  6  inches  in  hei«ht,  having  been 
strack  lata  in  the  spring.  They  were  planted  10  inches 
apart.  In  the  first  part  of  the  aeaaon  they  made  very  slow 
mugreea,  but  since  then  they  have  grown  remaikably  well, 
fiU»d  np  the  bed,  and  are  now  suMciently  large  to  enable  ine 
to  take  between  twenty  and  thirty  cuttings  from  each  plant. 
The  colour  is  very  rich,  much  more  so  than  that  of  the 
Amaranthns  melancholicne  mber,  and  particolarly  so  when 
the  sun  is  shining  upon  the  bed. 

My  motive  for  writing  these  few  remarks  is,  to  suggest 
that  before  we  discard,  as  a  bedding  plant,  the  Colons  ver- 
Bchaffelti,  which  is  so  beantifdl  in  fbliBf;e  and  easy  of  culture, 
I  hope  our  Mends  will  give  it  a  f^n-Uier  trial,  and  that  we 
may  hear  the  results  of  such  trials  in  the  pages  of  Tbb 
JoiTBNAL  OP  HoBTicnLTU»«. — Wk.  Pottbn,  Oordcner  to 
Mr.  WiUon,  Comden  Lodge,  Sittinghartl. 

I  CAX  fully  bear  out  what  Mr.  £arley  says  respecting  this 
plant  for  bedding. 

I  had  one  plant  la«t  spring,  and  having  made  a  small  flower 
garden  where  we  wanted  all  the  variety  we  could  obt&in, 
1  thought  I  would  try  it.  I  took  off  every  cutting  as  BOoa 
aa  the  young  plants  made  thi«e  or  four  eyes,  tUI  the  fint 
week  in  AprU.  They  were  grown  as. fast  ss  we  could  with- 
out their  being  drawn  till  the  first  week  in  May.  They  were 
then  put  in  a  cooler  pit  for  a  week,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  a  cool  Peach-house  till  the  9th  of  June,  when  they  were 
planted  out.  They  were  covered  for  about  a  week  with 
mats  at  night,  and  the;  have  been  admired  the  season 
through  by  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the;  are  looking 
well  QDw.— J.  OouaH,  Lea  Cattle  GariUiu,  Kiddertaiiuter. 


growth,  and  the  fonith  Gertuunn) ;  bat  m  you  b^  Terbeatw 
have  not  been  satisfactor;,  sometiung  else  might  be  tried. 
In  a  gener^  way,  dotted  or  nixed  beds  lot^  beat  in  isdated 
positions,  and  but  rarely  look  well  as  ftmning  features  in  a 
eeriee  of  beds ;  and  aa  yonr  beds  are  small,  we  would  plant 
the  centre  all  with  one  kind,  and  edge  it  witi  another.  If 
;oar  beds  would  allow  of  a  small  dot  in  the  centre,  yon 
might  make  throe  very  effective  beds,  by  planting  a  tnoall 
centre  piece — sa;  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  Al;BBnm  varie- 
gatum,  then  a  ring  of  something  more  than  a  foot  wide  witli 
Lobelia  spedosa,  and  an  ooter  edging  of  Cerastium  t^mien- 
tosum.  These  three  beds  would  by  this  means  be  ^  bine 
and  white,  the  latter  being  foliage  will  be  more  durable 
than  any  flower;  bnt  the  Lobelia  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
lasting  of  any  flowering  plant  our  gardens  possess.  Now, 
supposing  these  three  bmU  form  the  out«r  series,  and,  aa 
above  advised,  to  be  all  blue  and  white  alike,  we  must  hare 
something  else  for  the  centre — say  Tom  Thumb  Geranium, 
with  an  edging  of  Mangles',  or  it  ma;  be  Golden  Chain.  H 
this  bod  be  olily  5  feet  in  diameter,  there  is  only  room  for 
one  kind  of  plant  for  the  centre  and  main  portion  of  the  beii 
and  one  for  the  edge.  As  foliage  is  always  of  longer  duration 
than  flowers,  the  appearance  of  Golden  Chain  ana  Ceraatium 
as  edgings  to  beds  will  always  be  good  from  the  time  of 

Slanting  up  to  the  latest  period  in  the  season.  If  your  beds 
ad  been  larger,  more  variety  might  hare  been  obtained,  bnt 
in  small  beds  onl;  low-growing  plants,  in  a  general  w^, 
ought  to  be  grown;  and  as  you  possess  other  beds  whera 
Tropffiolnms,  Calceolarias,  and  other  things  may  be  grown, 
the  mere  fact  of  limiting  those  beds  in  question  to  so  small 
a  collection  of  plants  need  not  be  found  fault  with.  The 
prettiest  designs  in  flower-gardening  contain  but  few  colours, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  samefona  is  met  with  in  all  olgectB 
of  art.  If  your  garden  possessed  only  the  four  beds  alluded 
to,  we  might  have  advised  more  variety ;  but  as  it  is,  we 
should  in  our  own  ease  be  content,  for  one  season  at  least, 
with  planting  the  beds  in  the  manner  advised.] 


FLOWER-BEDS  ON  A  TBUHGULAB  PIECE 
OF  U.WN. 

Ih  the  garden  at  the  back  of  dot  house  we  have  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  grass.  There  are  three  beds  of  eveigreeus, 
one  at  each  comer,  and  on  the  grass  arc  fonr  roond  beds, 
each  10  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  we  Snd  a  great  diffi- 
cnlty  in  endeavouring  to  fill  these  with  flowers  of  heights 
and  colours  corresponding.  This  year  we  had  two  filled  with 
a'scarlet  Verbena,  and  dotted  with  the  Oak-leaved  Geranium, 
and  the  othertwo  were  filled  with  Gazania  spleudens,  dotted 
with  Cineraria  maritima,  but  they  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  fii  bow  they  axe  to  be  filled  next 
Bonuner,  in  order  that  our  gardens  may  know  what  to  pro- 
pagate now. 

A  bed  near  those  I  speak  of  was  filled  with  Lobelia 
spedosa,  dott«d  with  Cloth  of  Gold  Geranium,  and  three 
other  and  larger  beda  on  another  piece  of  grass  were  filled, 
one  with  Phloi  Drummondi,  one  with  (Slceolaria  Aurea 
floribnuda,  and  the  other  with  Tropsralum  elegans. — Ah 
Old-  SmscsiBEB. 

[From  your  description  of  the  plot  of  ground  with  the 
ereigreens  at  the  comers,  we  presume  that  the  four  beds  for 
flowers  consist  of  three  beds  alternating  with  the  evergreens, 
and  the  fourth  a  centre  one.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the 
tliiee  ought  to  resemble  each  other  in  the  height  and  habit  of 
tte  plants  grown,  bnt  the  centre  one  may  be  different.  And 
^  Biaa;  similar  cases  we  would  have  said.  Make  the  three 
flaWde  beds  Verbenaa   of  diffemnt  colour^   bnt   alike   in 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  GLADIOLUS. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  read  in  your  No.  127,  "  tiiat  Qifire 
is  no  doubt "  aa  to  Uie  proper  pronunciation  of  Gladiolna, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  Gladilns.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  very  great  uncertainty,  until  the  dictionary  has  been 
consulted,  as  to  how  it  onght  to  be  pronounced ;  and  after 
that  has  been  done  I  will  eng^e  that  there  is  not  a  Latin 
scholar  in  the  kingdom  who  would  pronounce  the  word  as  if 
there  were  no  o  in  it— GlBdius,  a  sword;  Gladiolus,  a  little 
sword.  So  far  from  omitting  tho  o,  the  modem  Italian  lays 
the  accent  on  the  o,  Oladidla  or  Gladola,  omitting  the  i. 
So  that  not  only  is  there  great  doubt  about  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  modem  and  ancient  tongues  of  Italy  differ  about  tiie 
word ;  bnt  that  under  no  supposition  whatever  can  your 
dictatorial  correspondent  be  right  in  his  assertion.  If  he  is 
one  of  yonr  staff,  pra;  fine  him  a  week's  pay. — F.  Cook. 

[We  are  exceedingly  obliged  by  the  note  of  "  D.,"  of  Deal, 
which  we  published  in  our  last  Number,  and  by  the  above 
coramunication,  and  we  assent  to  most  that  they  advance ; 
and  if  Pliny,  Columella,  Palladius,  and  Apuleiua,  the  onl; 
ancients  who  employ  the  word,  we  believe,  had  written  in 
verse,  they  would  have  sustained,  probably,  by  its  metrical 
employment,  all  the  short  syllables  claimed  for  the  word  by 
our  friendly  critics. 

Bnt  that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  to  be  an- 
swered in  our  pages  is.  What  is  the  pronunciatioD  accepted 
among  gardeners  ?  We  replied,  and  we  adhere  to  our 
reply,  Gladilos.  If  we  are  asked  for  evidence  to  sustain 
our  statement,  we  replace  in  the  witness-boi  Mr.  Beaton, 
who  wrote  as  follows  in  onr  earliest  volume  ; — "  It  may  be 
as  well  to  put  yon  on  your  guard  against  a  common  provincial 
way  some  people  have  of  prononndng  the  word  Gladidlus, 
by  putting  the  accent,  or  stress,  on  the  letter  o ;  whereas 
the  true  way  of  uttering  the  same  is  as  if  written  Glad-eye- 
lus,  putting  the  accent  on  the  i."—{CaHage  Gardener.  L,  100.) 
Mr.  Beaton  was  the  right-hand  man  of  Dr.  Herbert,  and 
others,  who  devoted  great  attention  to  this  genus  of  bnlba, 
and,  therefore,  he  knows  how  the;  pronounced  the  word, 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  pronunciation  gene- 
rally accepted  by  gardeners  is  the  pronunciation  we  accept. 


JOUENAL  OF  HOBTICULTUEE  AND  COTTAGE  OAEDENEE.        [  B^™*«  »J.  l«s*- 


Tbe  nHmmaticotl;  correct  pronunciation  of  floral  names 
cannot  De  inakted  on ;  and  he  would  be  derided  as  pedantic 
who  attempted  to  pronoaDce  Aneiuoue,  Fuchsia,  and  many 
otiiera  in  accord&nco  with  their  deriiration. — Eds.  J.  or  H.] 


rORTEAITS    OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FfiOITS. 

BOWBNIA  iPBcTABiuH  (Showy  (Ai;8tralian)  Bonenia). — 
Nat.  ord.,  CjceAaeea.  lAnn..  Dioscia  Poljandna.  Native  of 
the  banks  of  Endeavonc  Bivei  and  RocMngbam  Bay. — (£af. 
Mofl,,  t.  5398.) 

Catabbtitm  ciamjDK  (Drooping  Cataaetum). — Sat.  ord., 
OrohideiB.  Linn,.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Native  of  Eio 
Janeiro.  Flowers  green  spotted  with  purple.. — (^bi^-. '-  5399.) 

SiLEHi  EhOAMScsx  (Elizabethan  Catchfly).— JVat.  ovd., 
CaryophylliB.  Linn.,  Decandria  Trigynia.  Native  of  Italy. 
"  A  Tsry  handsome  and  rare  hardy  perennial."  Flowers 
11  inch  diametor,  bright  rose  colour. — {Ibid.,  t.  5400.1 

HoHOiANTKus  TiBCOSUS  (Clammy  Homoiantbne). — Sat. 
■ord.,  CompositJB.  Litm.,  Syngeneain.  iqualis.  Native  of  Chili. 
Sent  by  Mr.  Pearce,  coUector  for  Messrs.  Veitcb  &  Son. 
Most  probably  hardy,  and  good  for  auminer  bedding.  Flowers 
in  June,  bright  purplish-blue. — (Ibid.,  t.  5401.) 

MnsA  SAPiBMTnM  var.  vittati  (Striped-leaved  Comraoa 
Plantain).— Native  of  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin.  Leaves  striped  transversely  with  dark  green. — 
(ZMd.,  t.  5402.) 

IiiAB. — Varieties  i^sed  by  Messrs.  Hooper,  Covent  Gar- 
den. Crateroidei,  crimson ;  Virii-ifiora,  green ;  and  Pioutuj, 
yellow.— (Fiorol  Majjaiine,  pi.  161.) 

Bhoi>odbndbom,  Countess  V"  Oevon,  laiBcd  by  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.,  Eieter.  V.Tiite  npper  petals  spotted 
■with  purplish-crimson. — (Itid.,  pi,  162.) 

BouBBON  KosE,  Rev.  H.  Drmiffrain,  raised  by  M.  Margottin, 
Boia^-!a-Beine,  near  Paris.  Genuine  carmine  and  very 
fragrant,  form  of  Louise  Odier. — (Ibid.,  pi.  163.) 

Pybkthbubb. — Varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  Yersaillea 
Nursery,  Hammersmith.  Eoscthii  ailmm,  bright  rose  with 
white  centre ;  Lysias,  crimson  ;  and  Princess  .Alexandra,  pure 
ivliite.- (find.,  pi.  164.) 

Htbbid  PfiBprruAi.  Rose,  Mrs.  William  Paul,  raised  bj 
M.  Verdier,  Ene  du  Marehe  aui  Chevaiix,  Paris.  Dark 
crimsonBd-purple. — (Pioriri  and  PoiKoloptt,  ii.,  121.) 

pBABs,  Be  Maraise,  very  beautifiil  and  very  flrst-rate.  Eipf 
through  November  and  December.  Sella  Julie,  a  delicious 
Pear,  ripe  at  the  close  of  October. — (Ibid.,  p.  128.) 
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laid  on  the  plants ;  this  saves  time,  but  at  prBsant  tying  is 
to  be  preferred.  Lettiux,  prepare  ground  for  plantations  o! 
Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green.  A  double  row  of  them  or 
any  other  good  hardy  sort  may  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  the 
south,  east,  and  west  walla,  the  plants  to  stand  4  inchaa 
apart  in  the  row,  and  if  they  should  stand  over  the  winter, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  a  little  protection  in  severe 
weather,  every  alternate  one  can  be  removed  to  form  other 
plantations.  Onions,  transplant  the  autumn  sowing  when 
they  are  a  few  inches  high  on  a  warm  border.    Let  uem  he 

Sut  in  rather  thickly  to  allow  for  pulling  out  in  the  spring, 
f  course,  a  portion  may  be  left  in  the  seed-bed,  but  it  is 
prefei'able  to  transplant  the  whole. 

Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  will  still  require  occasional  looking 
after  to  secure  them  agajnst  the  effects  of  high  winds  which 
-iiy  now  be  eipected.  Herbaceous  plants  will  likewiM  require 
he  stalks  of  decayed  flowers  to  be  removed,  and  such  as  are 
till  in  bloom  to  becareftilly  tied  up.  Asters,  Phloxes,  Ac, 
rill  now  he  making  a  fine  show,  and  should  have  coirespond- 
ag  care  bestowed  upon  them.  Let  the  borders  be  cleaned, 
illing  up  vacant  places  with  spare  Chrysanthemums,  spring- 
truck  Panaies,  or  spring-flowering  bulbs.  Carnation  and 
'icotee-Iayets  which  are  sufficiently  rooted,  to  be  taken  off 
jid  plajited  or  potted.  If  potted,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
□il  of  too  rich  a  nature  to  winter  them  in,  and  ft  couple  of 
ayers  in  a  48-8iBad  pot  will  be  sufficient.  See  that  &ded 
jlossoma  and  seeds  are  removed  from  flower-beds  and 
>orders,  other  blossoms  will  bo  thus  encouraged.  '  Much  of 
,he  vital  energy  of  a  phuic  is  expended  in  the  perfectii^  of 
ts  seeds. 

Look  over  fruit  remaining  out  of  doors  and  gather  it  as  it 
>eoomea  fit,  as  if  it  become  over-ripe  it  will  be  liable  to  be 
jiown  down  and  bruised ;  also,  eiamine  that  in  the  store- 
\iom  frequently,  aa  there  wilt  occasionally  be  a  few  decaying 
Tuit  found  for  a  few  weeks  after  housing,  and  these  should 
oe  removed  aa  soon  as  they  are  perceived.  Keep  the  fruit- 
foom  cool  and  airy  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
[Doisturegivenoff  by  the  fruit,  which  is  considerahleforafew 
weeks  at  first.  Eiamina  Plums  or  any  other  fruit  protected 
occasionally  by  covering  to  see  that  they  are  not  spoiling.  , 
Where  it  is  intended  to  make  any  fresh  plantation  of  fruit 
trees  this  seaaon,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  at  the 
earliest  convenience,  and  any  fresh  soil  to  be  used  for  plant- 
ing should  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  so  as  to  have  it  in  a  mellow  state  when  wanted  for 
use.  Filberts  are  now  rips  in  most  situataons  and  should 
he  gathered.  They  generally  keep  in  good  condition  in  a 
moderate -si7ed  hamper.  Pocked  flrro,  in  this  way  they 
do  not  suffer  from  excess  of  moisture,  and  the  kemds  keep 
plump  and  sweet  till  May  or  June. 


While  the  dry  weather  continues  hoe  eveiy  part  of  th( 
garden  thoroughly,  as  those  seeds  that  were  ripened  ir 
summer  (where  weeds  were  allowed  to  perfect  seeds  and  t< 
shed  them),  have  now  vegetated  and  may  bo  destroyei 
effectually,  which  is  better  than  allowing  them  to  stan( 
over  tiU  spring  amongst  other  crops.  ■\Vhen  a  kitehoi 
garden  is,  at  this  season,  well  stocliedwith  autumn,  winter 
and  spring  crops,  all  neatly  arranged  and  well  cultivated 
and  the  walks,  Ac,  in  good  order,  v,'e  think  this  not  at  al 
the  least  interesting  period  of  the  year  in  this  useful  depart 
ment  of  gajdening.  As  the  summer  ciops  are  removal 
manure  and  dig,  or  trench  the  ground,  before  the  autumna 
rains  set  in.  In  stiff  soils  this  is  of  the  greatest  import 
oace.  Cabbages,  plant  out  immediately  the  main  crop  fo 
spring,  and  after  planting  take  the  first  opportunity  of  ; 
dry_  day  to  fork  all  over  between  the  plants.  If  this  is  oc 
t^asiottally  done  there  will  he  no  necessity  for  earthing-up,  a 
jhe  plants  if  not  put  too  near  together  will  grow  short  am 
'tocky.  Capaicvmt,  the  greon  pods  of  the  large  sorts  shouli 
.a  gathered  if  there  is  any  indieation  of  frost.  CaHlifloweri 
.tepare  ground  in  a  south  border  or  other  favourable  aapec 
■■^r  planting  Caulifiower  plants  under  hand-lights.  J 
.uantity  may  be  pricked  out  in  cold  frames  to  receive  pre 
ection  ttcna  severe  frost  in  winter.  CcUi-y,  when  attendini 
<o  it  on  no  account  let  it  be  earthed-up  so  as  in  any  way  t 
jury  the  hear*  of  the  plant.     Bndive,  continue  to  tie  it  u 


The  most  desirable  object  in  the  management  of  the 
majority  of  plants  in  these  structures,  and  one  which  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  view,  is  that  of  procuring  a  robust  and 
hardy  growth,  and  of  lessening  their  vital  energy  that  they 
may  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  season.  The  influence  of  the  autumn 
weather  should  be  permitted  to  erert  in  a  degree  its  leglla- 
mate  influence.  Ventilation  judiciously  managed  will  assist 
in  accomplishing  the  result  recommended.  Water  will  be  re- 
quired in  less  quantity  both  for  the  roots  and  foliage.  As 
all  the  more  delicate  greenhouse  plants  are  by  this  time 
housed,  the  few  remaining  out  may  be  allowed  a  short 
time  longer  out,  provided  the  weather  continue  dry.  Ca- 
mellias, Chinese  Azaleas,  and  some' Acacias  will  not  be  hurt 
for  a  week  or  two  if  circumstances  do  not  permit  of  their 
being  housed  immediately.  Give  all  the  sir  possible  t« 
Heaths  and  other  liardwooded  plants,  and  bring  Cbiysantlie- 
mums.  Cinerarias,  &o.,  under  cover  as  soon  as  you  cam  find 
room  for  them.  Thin-out  the  bloom-buds  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  water  with  liquid  majinre.  The  climbing  plants 
to  have  frequent  regulation,  shortening  back  tie  shoots 
going  out  of  bloom,  and  training  the  remainder  in  ft  suit- 
able manner,  to  effect  a  free  natural  habit. 

The  twiners  on  the  roof  here  shnrild  also  now  be  more  tlian 

,    .      rnnf  .-'tUT.  t..n.nHa    irt^inf    »oW  oH   thoott  that  h»T« 
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done  flowering,  and  tjin;  the  otIieiB  to  &■  bo  obstruct  ligl 
aa  little  aa  posaible.  Fliioa  apecimeiis  ripening  their  woe 
In  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and  water  sparingly  at  tl 
loot.  Achimenes,  Oloiinias,  and  Geaneraa  that  are  pn 
petty  ripenod-off  ma;  be  stored  aw^  in  anj  di^-  place  whei 
they  will  bo  secure  from  froat ;  but  take  care  to  place  thei 
where  they  will  be  free  from  damp,  and  they  should  not  I 
eipoeed  to  a  lower  temperature  than  45°  or  60°.  To  effei 
this  a  apare  house  or  pit  is  best  for  the  purpose,  when  the 
can  be  placed  near  the  glaaa ;  to  be  sapplied  with  wat« 
only  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  This  wiU  allow  the  foliag 
to  ripen  gitLdoally,  and,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  the  tuben 
Amaryllis  and  the  different  TsrietieB  of  Japan  Lilies  requii 
the  same  treatment :  the  latter,  howerer,  being  more  hard; 
may  be  ripened-off  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall  or  cold  pit.  ' 

Hignonett«,  Stoclie,  &c.,  should  now  be  placed  in  the: 
permanent  situation  for  wintering.  The  Lily  of  the  Valle 
intended  for  forciae  should  now  be  potted  and  plunged  otc: 
head.  The  Neapolitan  Violets  may  also  be  potted,  an 
plunged  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  sunny  situation.  Continue  t 
pot-otf  cuttings  immediately  they  have  made  roots.  See  t 
aecuring  as  many  cuttings  us  poasible  of  any  scarce  plant 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  while  there  ia  a  fai 
chance  of  rooting  them,  and  also  be  prepared  to  protec 
Scarlet  Oeraniums  and  other  things  which  it  may  be  in 
tended  to  take  up  and  winter,  for  we  may  expect  friwt  a 
any  time  at  this  aeason.  W.  Keane. 


DOIKGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


M'e  hope  our  friends  in  the  north  will  have  a  share  of  th 
splendid  weather  we  have  lately  bad.  instead  of  the  flood 
which  have  visited  them  almost  without  intermissioD 
Trenched  over  our  Onion-ground,  placing  some  short  ma 
1  lawn-mowings,  &c.,  at  the  bottom;  and  plantc 
" in  crop  of  Matchless  Cabbage.     Find  aJread; 


with  the  m 


we  Bill  have 
The  first  morning  we  sn' 
heads,  and  found  they  ware 
huge  grubs,  there  being  o 
'"e  tried  the  gentlen 


n  this  somewhat  exposed  quartet 
le  twenty  plants  banging  thei 
ut  over  beneatli  the  surface  b; 
9  at  each  plant  so  cut  down 
y  placing  them  on  quicklime  ant 
overing  them  with  it.  and  also  with  soot,  Ac. ;  but  we  migh 
~s  well  have  regaled  them  with  t«a  and  toast,  for  after  i 
couple  of  hours  they  were  as  ready  for  a  rabble  as  ever.  Wi 
know  no  effectual  remedy  for  thia  enemy  eicept  catching  tht 
fellows  after  they  have  done  the  misdiief,  and  treating  then 
aa  the  law  is  obhged  to  treat  the  most  incorrigible  wroug 
doers.  All  sorts  of  baits,  and  traps,  and  enticements  wi 
have  found  to  be  of  very  partial  efficacy.  Our  nert  enemie; 
are  either  hares  or  rabbit^,  and  we  are  as  yet  afraid  to  hunt 
much  for  them,  especially  with  dogs,  in  case  thOT  ahoulc 
chaae  them  into  our  flower-beds,  fr\>m  which  these  Cabbaget 
are  merely  separated  by  a  dense  Ivy  hedge ;  for  now,  with 
the  eicepfion  of  two  or  three  beds  of  Calceolarias,  from 
wiiich  the  flowers  have  been  dashed  without  succession 
enough  to  cover  them,  the  flower  garden  is  as  good,  oi 
better,  than  it  wsa  in  July  and  Angnst. 

Watered  Celery  well ;  eaithed-up  a  little  bit  more,  so  as 
to  have  plenty  for  table,  stewing.  &c.  On  clearing  some 
Peaa,  pluited-out  several  beds,  placing  the  plants  about 
9  inches  apart,  as  we  do  not  expect  them  to  be  veiy  strong, 
but  they  will  be  useful  in  the  spring  months.  In  plaoting 
toch  beds  we  do  not  tiike  out  much  soil — little  more  than 
Ihe  manure  fully  fills  up,  or  rather  more,  as  in  stiff  soil  late 
3elery  suffers  more  from  damp  than  froin  cold  and  dryness. 
Elarly  Celery,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  bolts  and  rune,  and 
■  only  fit  for  soups,  if  even  for  that  with  particular  people, 
lenentiij  does  ao  from  dryness,  and  this  dryness  is  &e- 
inently,  if  not  generally,  the  result  of  earthing-up  Celery 
A  hf  bit,  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time.  The  reasons  were 
dven  in  this  Journal  some  years  ago.  When  treated  oa 
We  stated  we  have  seldom  had  a  single  head  of  early 
Salary  mn  or  bolted.  Some  amateurs  and  the  holders  of 
mall  gardena  can  acsi'Cely  credit  the  econoitiical  question 
BTdTed  in  the  Dwarf  Incomparable  Celery.  Well,  all  we 
■a  Mj  ie  that  we  speak  of  it  as  we  find  it ;  and  merely  on 
Im  ■dote  of  economy  we  think  a  foot  of  eoftiiing-ap,  or  even 


lew  than  that,  a  very  diJEsrent  affiur  from  the  hugs  monnds 
and  tieDchea  genetaUy  given  to  Giant  C^ei;.  U  onr  adtriMr 
"A.  Z.,"  with  his  few  roda  of  ground,  still  prefera  the 
Giants  and  the  mounds,  why,  of  course,  we  have  no  fault 
to  find,  as  we  always  advocate  that  every  man  haa  a  tight 
to  his  own  individual  fancy  or  whim  ao  long  as  he  indnlgM 
it  at  his  own  expense. 

Took  up  OUT  laat  row  of  Potatoes,  the  Dalmahoy,  and  found 
an  extraordinary  crop — some  thirty  good-sized  tuben,  and 
some,  too,  Isr^a  at  a  single  root  The  tops,  however,  were 
gigantic,  and  in  onr  cloae  cropping  we  would  have  had  more 
than  two  rows  of  Ear^  Frame  or  Aahleaved  Kidney  in  the 
samespace.  Here, too, wefoundafewcasesofslight disease; 
whilst  all  that  were  taken  up  before  the  drenching  rains  were 
sound.  Filled  all  the  spaces  vacant  with  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  Cottagers'  Kale,  lifUng  those  that  had  been  previously 
pricked-out ;  and,  notwithstanding  onr  Idlling  many  butter- 
flies, found  a  good  many  caterpiUars  on  them,  and,  there- 
fore, dusted  them  w^  with  lime  and  soot,  and  scattered  it 
well  below  the  leaves  with  a  small  birch  broom  before  plant- 
ing them  out.  Went  over  young  plantations  of  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  and  other  Greens  in  the  same  way ;  as,  unlike  the 
^b,  very  little  of  the  caustic  lime  does  for  the  caterpillars. 
P!anted-out  more  Endive,  and  covered  some  of  the  forwardest 
with  pots,  tiles,  and  slates — anything  Just  to  keep  the  light 
from  it.  Short  boarda,  9  to  12  inches  wide,  laid  along  the 
rowa  answer  admirably.  Sowed  a  few  more  Lettuces,  and 
watered  the  young  CaoMower  planta  not  yet  larKO  enough 
to  prick-out.  Prepared  a  slight  hotbed  for  onr  Hushnxim 
spawn,  msking  it  about  6  feet  square  and  some  15  inches 
deep,  so  as  just  to  throw  in  a  mild  bottom  heat.     Placed  a 

Eiece  of  old  latticed  fence  over  the  bed  to  keep  the  spawn- 
ricks  from  the  hotbed,  and  having  inserted  a  small  piece  of 
good  spawn  in  the  two  holes  of  each  brick,  and  covered  over 
with  stiff  cowdung  to  keep  the  spawn  in  its  place,  com- 
menced buildingthe  bricks  in  an  obtuae  cone,  leaving  about 
an  inch  from  brick  to  brick,  so  that  the  heat  should  circulate 
freely  between  them ;  then  covered  all  with  a  little  clean 
straw,  and  placed  a  foot  of  littery  manure  that  would  yield 
scarcely  any  heat  over  all.  This  heap  will  reqtdre  examin- 
ing ft^uently,  as  the  heat  should  not  be  more  than  from 
7(r  to  75°.  If  some  bricks  be  thoroughly  permeated  before 
the  rest  they  must  at  once  be  taken  out.  Even  when  the 
spawn  48  running  freely  much  overheating  will  render  nuga- 
tory all  the  previous  labour. 

7BC!T  OABDIW. 

Muc^k  the  same  as  laat  week.  Will  take  means  for  keeping 
leavy  rains  from  early  Vine-bordera  and  those  in  which  Vines 
ire  now  ripening  their  fruit.  Have  been  obliged  to  flU  our 
ate  house  with  plants,  owing  to  the  necesaity  of  repairing 
md  altering  the  house  in  which  they  were  kept.  Gave  more 
leat  and  air  in  consequence.  GaOiered  fruit  as  it  ripened. 
Pears  are  now  swelling  freely,  though  the  roots  are  scarcely 
noist  enough. 


Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Fricked-out  annuals, 
>er6nnials,  Ao.  Tree  Camatious  planted  out  for  winter- 
lowering  should  be  lifted  before  the  end  of  the  month  with 
>aUa,  and  placed  in  pots  that  will  just  admit  the  balla. 
riakes  and  Pinks  to  be  forced  cannot  be  too  well  established 
n  the  pots  before  placing  them  in  gentle  beat.  Anne 
Joleyn  Pinks  and  moat  Cloves  and  Carnations  will  bloom 
laturally  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  under  glaas 
rithout  any  heat  worthy  of  the  name  of  forcing,  if  they  are 
prevented  blooming  in  summer,  by  taking  off  the  flower- 
tems  as  they  appear.  When  we  used  to  have  bnge  masses 
f  the  PerpetuiU  Carnations  in  winter,  in  a  low-tcmperatured 
reenhouse,  we  never  allowed  a  flower-stem  to  show  until 
owards  the  end  of  August.  The  most  splendid  beds  (tf 
'erpetual  Carnations  we  ever  saw  we  used  to  have  in  Augtist, 
eptember,  and  October;  but,  of  course,  they  were  not 
topped,  and  they  were  useless  for  spring  and  winter  work. 
Ve  regret  now  that  other  plants  becoming  fovouritea 
■e  let  tieso  fine  flowers  slip  through  our  fingers,  whicJi 
tuat  often  be  the  ease  in  places  with  limited  room  and 
here  there  is  a  constant  contest  going  on  between  old  and 
ew  combinations.  When  Salvia  fulgens.  splendens.  and 
esneneflora  are  planted  out  for  winter  and  spring-flowering, 
ley  should  now  be  lifted,  potted,  and  placed  in  a  sha<^ 
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place,  watered  but  not  deluged  afterwards,  and  syringed  in 
sonny  days  to  pievent  excessive  evaporation  from  the  leaves, 
■until  the  roots  are  working  freely  into  the  little  new  stuff 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  When  Ohxysanthemums  are 
planted  out  in  a  similar  way,  it  is  best  to  defer  the  lifting 
and  repotting  until  the  flower-buds  are  formed,  and  treated 
as  advised  above  they  will  hardly  lose  a  leafl  This  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  easiest  way  for  obtaining  good  spedmens 
with  strong  healthy  foliage  down  to  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Boiled  iSie  lawns,  as  the  dry  weather  now  after  the  late 
soakings  has  brought  the  worms  and  their  heaps  in  masses 
to  the  sur£Eice,  making,  from  the  roughness,  a  lawn  dis- 
agreeable. We  fEUicy  ULC  worms  do  not  relish  the  rolling,  as 
it  seems  to  make  them  descend  instead  of  ascend.  The 
safest  mode  of  keeping  them  at  bay  is  deluging  with  lime 
water  two  or  three  mornings  after  rolling,  for  then  the  fresh 
holes  will  be  all  open — a  plan  very  suitable  for  small  grass 
plots,  but  hardly  practicable  on  acres  of  grass.  Though 
they  have  not  yet  appeared,  we  may  expect  heaps  to  be  raised 
by  the  worms  at  the  sides  ^of  fine  walks,  thus  disfiguring 
the  regularity  of  their  outline,  and  for  their  prevention 
we  know  notlung  better  than  strewing  the  sides  with  fine- 
pounded  salt.  Becollect  we  say  the  sides — say  for  6  inches 
wide,  for  we  would  never  salt  a  walk  at  all  smooth  at  this 
season  without  expecting  to  find  it  damp  and  uncomfort- 
able all  the  winter  through.  When  a  walk  is  very  rough  on 
the  surface  the  salting  will  be  less  injurious.  Walks  in 
general — ^that  is,  moderately  smooth  ones,  in  our  opinion 
should  never  have  salt  after  midsummer ;  and  as  to  applying 
it,  we  have  found  no  plan  preferable  to  strewing  it  on  the 
gravel  in  a  hot  sunny  day,  and  when  several  of  such  days 
may  be  expected.  Of  course,  by  this  plan  the  walks  do  not 
look  so  nice  for  several  days  as  when  the  salt  is  applied  with 
hot  or  cold  water  at  once. 

Went  over  the  flower-beds  once  more,  regulating,  picking 
decayed  blooms,  &c. ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  few  leaves  flying 
about  from  trees,  and  which  begin  to  drop  early  from  the  great 
drought,  the  flower  gard^i  as  a  whole  shows  no  signs  of 
autumn.  Some  two  or  three  masses  of  Aurea  floribunda 
Calceolaria  that  were  excessively  thick  with  bloom  have 
suffered  most  from  the  rains,  as  the  roots  were  very  dry  at 
the  time,  and  though  plenty  of  blooms  are  showing  it  would 
require  fine  weather  to  render  the  masses  equally  mie  again. 
8udi  kinds  as  amplexicaulis  and  Aurantia  multiflora  have 
suffered  but  little  and  are  still  gay  with  seemingly  abund- 
ance of  succession  flowers.  One  light  brown  kind  called 
Bobert  Bums,  a  good  deal  like  the  brown  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  that  was  scarcely  so  good  as  the  latter  in  the  first  part 
of  the  summer,  is  now  much  better.  Such  small  dark  landB 
as  Victory  suffered  greatly  from  drought,  and  we  fear  the 
rains  came  too  late  to  give  us  an  equally  dense  amount  of 
flowering.  Such  kinds  as  Crimson  King  have  suffered  less. 
On  the  whole  the  Calceolarias  have  suffered  less  than  we 
could  have  expected  from  such  dry  weather  as  we  had,  and  no 
water  to  help  them  with.  No  season  could  have  been  better 
for  Scarlet  Geraniums  of  all  kinds,  and  we  do  not  think  we 
recollect  ever  seeing  them  better.  With  ground  pretty  well 
stirred  at  first  they  scarcely  require  any  water  after  being 
once  established.  The  only  regular  fiulure  we  had  owing  to 
the  dry  weather  and  scarcity  of  water,  was  with  the  Grandi- 
flora  white  Feverfew,  which  was  first-rate  with  us  last  year 
up  to  the  end  of  October.  This,  placed  in  a  position  of 
honour  in  a  ribbon-border,  between  Trentham  Bose  Geranium 
and.  PeriUa,  became  too  shabby  for  its  position,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  cut  or  covered  it  up  by  drawing  the  Perillas 
and  Geraniums  close  together,  and  so  completely  filling  the 
space  that  no  visitor  would  think  otherwise  than  that  the 
border  was  planted  exactly  as  it  looks  now ;  and  some  who 
did  know  think  that  it  is  much  better  as  it  is,  though  we  do 
not  think  so  ourselves,  as  the  white  seemed  to  us  to  relieve 
both  masses  of  colour  better  than  when  placed  as  now  in 
uztaposition. 

Went  on  putting  in  a  fresh  batch  of  Verbenas  in  48-sized 
fOts,  only  a  few  being  put  in  at  first  into  60-sized  pots ; 
hese  are  now  rooting  freely.  They  stood  on  the  grotmd 
PFith  a  frume  over  them,  and  during  the  heavy  rains  were 
leluged  by  the  rain  passing  through  the  frame.  A  bed  of 
'Hter  was  made,  and  ashes  put  on  the  top  ^'^^  t.he  pots  to 
•tand  ^*^.  anc    ^^^^^  ^les  w^'^  placed  betwe^      *\f    '^«r,  s- 


beneath  the  bed,  instead  of  soaking  into  it.  Had  they  re- 
mained long  in  their  first  position,  and  the  rains  had  con- 
tinued, no  amount  of  air  would  have  prevented  damjMsg. 
Our  attention  is  still  given  to  cuttings  of  Geraniums :  eYen 
taken  with  the  greatest  care,  the  beds  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
figured more  or  less,  showing  the  necessity  of  reservs- 
^x>unds  for  this  purpose.  We  will  prepare  a  cold  pit  for 
Calceolaria  cuttings  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  middle  of 
October,  if  there  is  no  frost,  is  quite  time  enough  for  the 
general  crop.  A  few  rare  kinds  may  be  propagated  sooner, 
and  topped  to  make  plants,  but  much  of  the  success  in  sum- 
mer, we  think,  depends  in  not  striking  the  cuttings  too 
early,  and  never  allowing  them  the  least  artificial  heat. 
Other  departmenl^s  much  as  previous  weeks. — ^B.  F. 


Death  op  Mb.  Hugh  Low. — ^We  regret  having  to  record 
the  decease  of  this  distinguished  florist  and  nurseryman. 
He  died  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  Clapton  Nursery,  in  his  70th 
year. 

COVENT  'GABDEN  MAEKET.-Sept  19. 

Of  Tegetables  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  the  supply  continues  abundant,  both 
from  home  and  abroad.  Pears  and  Plums  are  Tory  plentiful,  the  former 
consiiting  prindpall;^  of  Williams'  Bon  Chrdtien,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
and  some  Marie  Louise.  Filberts  are  in  good  condition ;  and  Cobs  are  bring- 
ing from  555.  to  705.  per  100  lbs.  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  soaroe,  aqd 
prices  have  risen.  Potatoes  are  rery  abundant,  and  also  Tery  good,  prices 
having  a  downward  tendency.  Cut  flowers  consist  of  Orcuds,  Rosas, 
Asters,  Pelurgoniumt,  Marigolds,  Mignonette,  and  Ageratum. 


s. 

Apples ^  siere    1 

Apricots doz.    0 

Figs doa.    1 

FUberts  &  N  nts  100  Ibe.  65 
Grapes,  Hambnrghs.  lb.    1 

Muscats lb.    8 

Lemons 100  10 

Melons each    1 

Mulberries quart    0 


s. 

Beans,  Broad bush.  0 

Kidney ^  sieve  1 

Beet,  red dos.  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Cabbage  doz.  0 

Capsiciuns 100  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower doz.  3 

Celery bundle  1 

Cucumbers doz.  2 

pickling doz.  0 

Endive    „  score  1 

Fennel  bunch  0 

GarUc  and  Shallots,  lb.  0 

Gourds  Sc  Pumpk.,  each  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradish  ...  bundle  1 


d.  s.  4 
6  to  4  0 
\>     0    0 

2    6 
75    0 

6 

6 
26 

4 

0 


6 
0 
6 
G 
0 
6 
6 


FRUIT.  I 

r,  d,     s.  d 

Nectarhies doz.    2    0  to  5    0 

Oranges 100  15    0    20    0 

Peaches doz.    f   6    12    0 

Pears M..bush.    5    0    10 

dessert j^  sieve    3 

Pine  Apples lb.    8 

Plums i^  sieve    S 

Quinces bush.    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
9 


Walnuts bush.  14 


6 

0 
0 
6 


5 
6 
« 
0 
20 


VXOBTABLES. 
d.    s.   d 


OtoO 

6      4 

0 

0 

9 

3 

6 

0 

6 

6 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

3 

6 


0 

0 

1    6 

e   0 


1 
2 
0 
5 
2 


3 

01 
8 
0 
0 


10    0 


1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Leeks buncih 

Lettuce  score 

Mushrooms ' pottle 

Miiatd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 

Onions  bunch 

piokUng quart 

Parsley bunch 

Parsnips  doz. 

Peas bush. 

Potatoes  sadc 

Kadishes  doc.  bunches 

Rhubarb  bundle 

Savoys per  doz. 

Bea-kale  .: bartet 

Spinach steve 

Tomatoes ^  sieve 

Turnips bunch 


Sc 

• 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 


d.  s.  d 
SftoO  0 
6      2    6 


0 
3 

4 
€ 
S 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


2    6 
0    S 


2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 
& 
0 


0 
0 
6 
8 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticaltiiro, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  bo 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  uigustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jowmai  of  Horfieid- 
twre,  (Scc.y  162,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C, 

N.B. — Majiy  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  meat 

week. 

Perm  Leaves  Fadiko  (H.  B.).—The  change  of  colour  is  a  oonsequcneo 
of  growth-completed.    It  is  natural  change,  not  from  disease. 

Earb's-foot  OB  Dbkr's-poot  Fern  (A  Constant  Reader ^  i>tii/ifi}.~It  is 
not  indigenous  in  England,  nor  is  it  found  anywhere  in  a  wild  state  that  we 
know,  except  in  the  South  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  Canary 
Islands. 

CoTTAOB  Garden  Exhibitions  (8.  D.  8.).— It  you  will  send  ue  •& 
envelope  directed  to  yourself,  and  with  a  2d.  postage  stamp,  we  will  (mm! 
you  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

Twelve  Habdt  Hbaths  ( W,  C.).— Yun  will  find  the  following  very  Vl^ 
for  a  border :— Erica  anstralis,  herbaoea,  herbacea  eamea,  einerea  alba, 
cinerea  rubra,  mediterranea,  mediterranea  hibemica,  stricta,  tett«lls  mbrs, 
vagans  carnea,  vulgaris  alba,  vulgaris  ooccmea.  To  the  nbtm  yoa  might 
add  Mensiesia  globularis.  There  are  other  varietiM  alao,  all  good  ia  tiw 
way,  but  enough  h*«  ^een  given  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  otAleenon.  Perhiia 
the  most  nee|y*i  "       I  ar^  *?  ^er>**''M  carne*  and  E.  medtterraafls,  h«fe  aD 


dMbv  n.  uta.  ]        JodSKAL  OV  HOKnCDLIUBB  AXD  COTTAOB  aABDENES.  HL 

a  rss  WonsuH  Bomaa  Funa  (/. /.  AJ^Todt  «w-raaM  Flui  HuTno  i  Ouniiouu  (Cbrinu).— «gtblaka*w»TlD  wbUk 

M  Jnt  ICBf  mold  tavnt  mdainUj  lu  proMirlnf  bortar  uul  jvn  prnfuM*  to  hut  tout  jtrwnhomB  wmld  te.    It  venld  In  ib  lapm*- 

ItiiM*-    Tonou  Dublt  — -— *— "T  bfpBt^BpkpUiiuuI  si<ni  to  bring  Uic  flai  from  tin  f<mi>c«  it  a  nndw  Ite  pMb,  H  IbU  lb* 

UnwHn.  nnplojliif  but  Uttla  modnck,  ud  banns  Ul|«  pum  door  woglQ  opta  lo  chg  rnmt  of  tha  hnua,  ud  Utw  Umif  Um  froBt.  tlUa 

t.    PTMUoa  mini  b*nad*U«dMUibimduaaaflkaib  air.    AKac  aow  tha  otlm  and  to  >,  vhsra  U  woaU  maka  IM  axtt  !■  tke  cblmaqr. 

iorBnfalb)riTawiniCaonmb«norlIclomi,orif  Timaoald  Biki  0BlrtbaluatlB(U<lMaaf  •i>'**boiad  btplaaadvkaathanorialairMt. 

KMSiaohBt^,  jou  Blcht  ban  acnp  o(  GrtpM  1b  SapWmbaf.  Tb«  ftmiac*  ond  aat  be  larfai  Iban  1  toot  tlaabai  laaf.  11  InataMWIda, 

H(  MalMU  aonU  ba  grswa  la  togb  a  boue  br  naralr  BaUag  a  and  iba  aama  Id  dapitu    Iba  la*  aboald  DM  ba  aura  aaa  bait  Iba  ftnaaa 

id  tnjalni  tba  pUnu  towlna  fliad  aboat  1  Ibot  Iran  (ha  tlaa*.  diwaaloBa,    Ma-^aA  pot-plp«a  wuh  dia]«lBta  nattarad  Kill  aalt  na. 

I  ««atd  ba  mora  oaitain  wilb  a  pipe  Bidar  tba  bad.     Oaa  toBi-lBcb  Tba  dnibaDldrUabiiB  tbataTiuieatbaha^bloftbariUBaca  latoibaloa. 

aold  net  ba  uimcitnt  for  Up  liaai  u>  km  oat  as  oidlnacr  wiatsi  It  mif  than  ion  Dtailjr  taral  to  the  ebiiuBar. 

iBlaa  the  boiue  ■are  vary  narcow  ladaed.     Two  Imu-lncb  ^m  pLowaaa  to  Blooh  8iiidlt*ki»vui  (Jfr».   C,  «W«wirt*). -Tha  foai 

gMtuduidalaailhirioDtKoaldbamcnaarTfor  a  booae  10  feat  ijffjobadi  ooiroceBpled  with  Scailtt  OanUaou  and  to  ba  plantad  via 

ind  two  fouT-lncb  pipH  all  roand  If  it  cieaadtd  IS  tetc  tif  ihAlh.  xutban  KaaoncuLu  will  be  'hnT—t"t  nail  Maj  ;  bat  tboaa  Sllad  *Uk 

inld  prefer  pipes  for  bntloin  ba^  inaiaHl  of  a  flsa.  and  aa  jon  iblnb  Croouia*  and  TnUia  altar  pnipla  Varbanai  and  jaliow  Calaaolaitaa  woott 

aga  boiler  wc  donotaea  tbenecMiitjforilliie  atall,  aiwpiltworo  ug  doubt  look  well  iadiiidnall)',  botwaibonld  onli  daeolTO  jo«l[  we  wan 

omlH  beat,  vhen  jou  mlabt  ban  a  doa  m  addition  to  tb*  plpet  for  ,o  „.  thar  weald  BovR  aimoltaDaoaa^  with  th*  BaninBUIuca.     W« 

t,  and  »  maka  dh  of  Che  beat  that  necaaiillji  neapn  Imu  boUcca,  itiauld  adrlia  jou  to  plant  tba  loarlat  Toreaa  Kanoaculiu  aarlr  In  l(oTaai> 

deb  woald,  weralharanodDa,  paHinloIbachimnerandbe  lo.t.  bar.  aad  edgo  ItiBm  with  atiiped  Cnxnuaa,  aa  La  M^eataoae,  PlMa  of 

■tanuaaaltocarrypipeiDndarapaCh;  bat  ibia  la  heal  done  after  Albion,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,     la  tba  jallaw  bad!  wa  would  pbint  TtUow 

aa  bare  liaen  from  tbe  boUei  soma  dlitanie,  when  b;  an  elbow  the;  UowloahlaTuUpi,  and  adiaitiam  with  jallow  Croenaea.    Tha  pnrpla  bade 

!  oaiHed  ondH  an;  path  not  lowei  tbaa  the  opentoR  in  tlie  boUar  ouy  ba  planted  with  Aobrtetia  parpocan  gnadil«a,  a  barij  pamnlal, 

rauin-pipa.     Flpei  an  eaaimanlT  brmKht  under  patbabjaettins  edged  with  purple  icocaata.    Tba  Creentea  woold  Buka  the  bade  nr  in 

lai  ao  that  the  ftow-pipe  will  liea  a  little,  but  itillba  lower  than  tlie  March  and  April,  and  tha  other  oooBpaala  might  ba  aapcDtad  ta  dewar 

IT.     The  Bow-pipe  ehould  rlaa  ftom  the  boiler  about  I  fnot  In  a  pretij  nearlj  mgetbei.    WedsBOtknowoI  a  porpU  oraar  oihtr  deaorip- 

hooae  to  the  eilremitr,  when  It  ma;  taU  in  Iha  tetim  la  inlt  the  tlgo  of  Ccocua  that  flowera  ilmultancaiialj  with  tba  ItaaDneulDa.     Toj  iKU 


a  rian  of  11  Tarda  la  that  d]-- 


wllh  a  ilaa  of  I  foot  In 


la  aa  earlj  in  Notambai  ai 
Faua  roa  Qum  Caan  {S.  F.  L.  X).—OI  Feme  ■altable  fat  a  Fam- 


er  baloir  16'  in  winter— AdUatam  la 


iirtourrTtbepipeaupunddawnandupacaio.tllonghtliaTmBr     riaiMtnm  A  rSl^i  A  n 

'J'JiriJ^L.'?}^^  H-'^r^^J^S'.rE:*''  ?"  ^r^"^  "S     t'^SrSSli-TSSSTiiStoEwn  amiadkalMa..  A.  Bala.^ (VidMh. 

.  "^^.^^T^^v^^  S.1  I"-"!.  ^™"  (t-ateSSw,  rssss^TA.  (SSSSiVTEr 

but,  attar  it  or 

edhoB  thatp 

'la  boilar,  ud  If  Tc 


iva  a  •aaoie  Douar,  ana  11  JOB  aaad  a  plan  ol     ^^  j  j,     tanuUoUa;   Doodia   (WoodwardUl 

f^il''iT.r'SJIJSS*Q7£LS?"™nr^o™     S!^^«idD.m»Jla;  borTop^rla'p.lmataaadb.^;^tUer^j 


rlcLOnB,  and  G.  I'arlnnU ;  . 
Doodia   (Woodwi 

top^rlapalmalaaodD.  aagHuefollai  La 
,  deeonipoalta;   Lamiria  alploa,  L.  t 


•inKspadaai  batthabandaamaatali 
aa  Todaa  peUneUUh  HrnMamhrlla 
4n,  U.  Oeznoaun,  4a. ;  TriefioBuni 


for  bottom  heat. 

B-aocii  {O.  Jf.).— For  a  Peacb-hi 

ranae  at  >,  making  It  anr  length,  bui  uic  auuc  wiuui  auu  sieu 
rinerj.     If  T<)nr  boiler  ia  powerful  anaagh  a  branch  might  be  .. .  _ 

with  ihB  dDw.DlDC  bealina  the  viziarj  to  heat  tha  Paach.-hDiue,  eon-     In  (ht .  ..^ 

!  Tinerj.    Far  a  Peach-houaa  tba  treea     Polrallobun  triangnli 
—  '--  "--'^  ' — ■'•'  — '  — "='-  —  -■-■--_     --  -'*->lineala,  P 

^coliMndi , . 

id  Xipbapterla  ((tranunitia)  wrmlata.    i_     

...  — lUarmaderala-growinKspaclaai  bntthabani 

in'«cbaiil-MUei     detuiHO^,  H.'  allruptum,  H.  asbcllaiain .  ... 

be  'moBl  ihelured,  we  ihould  u^,  at  a.  It  rulght  be  at  aj  elontatnm.  T.  renlfonne,  T.  lenuum,  I.  sriaMol,  ud  T.  t 
:ourK,  would  recelre  the  lallilolence  of  h  aouth-weat  gala.  T.  ipecioaoni,  the  KillBTne;  Feic  Theaa  reqiilra  a  bi — "  - 
1  obliged  for  jour  notea  on  Cemaurei  p-mUniMin..  Neatlj  all  Moaaes  are  aaltable  far  yern-waea:  of  thorn 

«Di  raoMlBDii  ABD  Cniaa  <Jf.  H.)  — We  BteaoioeioD  had     flelagiella  anclnala,  8.  ainama,  8l  dams,  S.  apoda,  B.  Jaai     .     .   ,. 

bual  uioei  Had  toq  tba  nuin  with  tbem  It  would  hare  (helretiail,  B.  deatlcDlatn.  6.  errihropiia.  3.  ilUeBkiaa,  S.  WUdanorU,  and 
du<toan.wer7a(uquerleahadTOUMDtthem,fi>rthergareao  r"f^,™«™-  Tbe  aeren  preceding  the  U«  are  beaattfnllMeMpwdlBf 
fmm  Iboee  conntHs  that  raooiii  a  dlTarUtT  of  tiaatmant  to  "■  ™»"  baafcela  ot  opcoaKiut  akeUi  In  the  FciB-olae.  All  anaapt  the  FUmj. 
jau      Goioe  mar  ba  aanuala,  other*  tree!  or  ahiuba  -  one     Paiua  require  peat  Dae-hall,  teal  mould  and  light  Isaa  In  aqnal  parta,  with 

■      ■ '     '         ■  "^'"»' •'*mlature  of  sItTer  aaol    Good  dralnaga  muat  be  proridcd  If  thaw 

fd.  la  thrcte  kin^.    The;  require  to  be  kept  moiat  in  winter  and 
mner,  and  are  platwil  like  any  other  pUat.     " —  * — ■ 

ingVr  while  land.  Thia,  weil  Ineorporaled  and  lifted,  will  grow  "'e™  Manual"  contaloafullpaniculanor  tbelr  cultlvati 
anj  deaeription  of  plant.  loo  will  well  drain  tha  poti  In  which  tha  Lia«-To  Hoima  fob  FauHa  (.in  Iriih  ,Snt«rii(r).— 1 
•  10  be  town,  and  dll  then  -■"■  "—  -"■"-' ■  • "■■■-  — ■     '-  -""  <"  ■■■ '  — m.i.  —i.i.  .  _.ii  ■  r_.  hi.i 


11  do  IhliiowiiiK  bualneai  in  March  of  neit  jair;  and  all  being  lift  up,  haiiag  about  half  the  number  you  would  emplar  lor  an  ordlnan 

'lace  Ihoae  from  India  lu  a  Utile  boKom  hgai,  if  ;ou  Hare  II,  m  jour  greeniisuie.     We  thlok  your  other  arraugeoienti  wuuld  do  lery  well, 

ud  thoK  from  China  in  botten  heat  tn  the  greenbonia,  or  plaae  except  the  laode  of  healing,  wbich  we  fear  would  not  aniwer  unlcaa  yoa 

U  in  a  hotbed  with  the  botiom  heat  at  }e*orMi>,  bat  not  eiaaeding  grew  hirdf  Ferai.  which  jtqu.oo  doubt,  do  not  inttod  to  grow  in-doorn. 

nan  theT  are  Caiclr  up  and  begin  ahowlng  their  roagh  leaiee  The  openlnga  Is  the  hacHwall  will  not  admit  aulBcieBt  wannth  In  winter 

the  Cbimue  10  ibagreanhoiue  and  the  Indiana  10  tha  eMro.  placing  to  keep  the  Troata  at  Wj  i  therefore,  you  musthaie  at  least  a  eoople  of  foni- 

1  tbe  warmett  part  of  each  retpaatlTalT  fOr  a  few  daji,  gradsaUi  Inch  plpca  along  Ihn  lowrti  part  ul  your  lemerj.    Bhelraa  ftirued  ot  peat 

ng  ibeai.     Water  euOlcientl;  lo  keep  the  toll  moiat,  and  when  tlier  are  quiia  s  noveliy,  and  no  doubt  snicer  weU ;  but  we  eboold  ihlhji  that 

•JaapairafninghleaTeBpotthamalaglf  if  itroaggnweDtorpat  if  a  tockerjwne  tormcil  and  the  Ferns  planted  out  ruawoaldUka  It  better. 

In.  or  more  round  a  small  pot  If  moderate  growera  and  repot  them  You  om  hare  iiia  house  any  wldxh- the  wider  tha  more  II  will  cuat ;  but, 

>  aeon  aa  the  loots  reach  the  aide*  of  tha  pot.  Contlnae  t«  do  thia  IrrespecUaeef  that,  we  wonld  haie  It  12  leet.    Snch  a  hooae  will  reaoire 

a  plaoti  brrame  esUbllahed,  wbto  «(  abooU  adTlae  joa  to  call  in  ihadmg  with  eanTaa,  er  lome  material,  from  April  until  October  In  bright 

lend  wLo  bis  a  good  knowledge  ot  plinta,  who  In  all  ptDbablllijr  weather. 

•e  able  to  auiit  In  namlaE  tham  for  j<m  and  It  JMI  ImA  In  aor  fg^^  Airiaaoui-aaoa  ildin),  —  Fork  out  the  couch  irua  at  onc^ 

jon  Bill  be  eure  lo  llnd  iaforputlon  bow  to  proceed  with  tbem  If  but  do  ao  without  mjurijig  the  crowns  of  the  Atparagui.    By  do  meana 

planla  worth  cuitlratrng.    Wa  are  rerj  cauUoaa,  bowow,  about  „„„  n  b,  left  a  day  IMga,  hut  fork  it  oat  wbeoeTerft  appears  and  pull 

■at  with  what  often  Is  inhblah.  S[f,jr  it'il^Tbible  o"  IsJge  eaough  in  pull  up.    It  would  be  a  pily  lo  uke  up 

■■  SBaKKiNO  [C.  J,  /f.).-We  h»Te  UtUa  doubt  Ihit  the  ViDe-root„  the  Aiparagua.  fpr  11  woeld  not  tlmre  well  if  planted  again,  sod  unleai  you 

ot  nourlBhmeaC  !n"iliB  Teryihallow  saiface  lull  by  the  roola  of  •'""  """)■  "di  your  Botiply  would  be  cut  «B  for  thtee  yeara  at  the  lea*, 

Iba,  *c.,  grown  in  the  border,"  baia  been  drlTen  down  for  a  luppij  in  nddiilon  to  tucurring  anneceaury  eipcnaa  m  making  new  beds,  Ac 

■at  beat  plan  iill  be  la  enrich  the  surface  «oll,  and  keep  it  mulched  ilrlke  fteely  In  io«m  and  loif  mould,  witb  iho  addition  of  a  free 

"  ""^ti^*  "'^  '°  "'"'"'  '"  ""  "'bJ  ™"*  d'  '*?  '"'^'""°'*''  '"'"ng-Pol"  in  ^  ""le  bottom  heal.     They  loot  morn  tardUy,  b 

Arau  CiLTiaE     {Join  yurreifer).  —  Olendhining's  "  Pnotlosl  "■•"  Saova  (oa  a  UauKBonsE  (ir.  .ff.  Jf-l.-Flre-l 

I  tb*  Calture  of  the  Fine  Apple,  •  will  luit  you.    11  wsi  pabliihed  i™?-  *  ""bei  wide,  Si  mches  thick.  Jire-iomiHi  are  0  In 

n.  Ltamaa  JE  Co.  aide,  i  iuchei  ibick.    iha  btter  ure  the  most  duriblo,  as 
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out  of  the  Joints  of  the  bricks.    In  your  small  house  an  18-mch  store  would 

J  live  heat  enough,  bikt  the  Arnott  principle  In  the  fire-box  must  be  departed 
rom.    This  will  not  be  of  consequence  in  (to  smull  a  house.    The  feeding- 
door  may  be  on  hinges ;  the  draught-door  should  slide. 

Naming  Fekms  (<?.  P.  jy.).— To  name  forty  species  would  take  a  large 

portion  of  a  day,  and  we  cannot  spore  the  time.    Ton  are  not  far  from 

Foot's  Cray  if  yon  live  at  the  Kent  Stroud ;  and.  If  so,  go  to  Mr.  Sims, 

nurseryman  there,  and  ask  him  to  let  yen  coiApare  jour  specimens  with  his, 

Namss  of  FnxnT  ( W,  fT.).— 2,  Williams*  Bon  Chretien ;  8,  rotten. 

Nambs  of  P|ji)«Ts.— Some  of  our  correspondents  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  small  fragments  of  plsnto  for  us  to  name.  This  requires  firom  us 
such  a  great  expenditure  of  time  that  we  are  compelled  te  say  that  we^ 
cannot  attempt  to  name  any  plant  unless  the  specimen  is  perfect  in  leaves 
and  flowers.  (IT.  H,  Jf.}--1.  Athyrium  Filiz-foemina ;  2,  Polypodium 
phegopteris :  S,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  depauperatnm  ;  4,  Polysiichum 
aculeatum ;  5,  Lascrea  ssmnla.  (C  M.  iT.).— uteris  aquilina  in  the  seedling 
stete.  {E.  S.f  Hampton). —  It  is  a  Canna,  but  there  are  now  so  many  con- 
tinental varieties  grown  that  we  cannot,  without  means  of  comparison  at 
band,  attempt  to  say  which. 


F0ULTB7,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONICLE. 

BRAHMA  POOTRA  MERITS. 

Ii^  your  paper  of  September  8th,  I  was  very  glad  to  notice 
an  article  from  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,"  on  the  relative  merits  of 
Brahma  Pootra  fowls  at  the  various  poultry  shows,  as  com- 
pared with  other  breeds.  In  this  part  of  England — viz.,  the 
north,  they  have  never  been  classed  separately  at  any  show 
this  season,  except  the  Halifax  and  Calder  Vale ;  and  as  proof 
that  they  ought  to  take  Iheir  station  on  an  equality 
amongst  other  breeds  I  submit  you  an  abstract  from  the 
catalogue : — 

Breeds.  No.  of      Amount  offered  Amount  ohtained 

entnet.  in  prizes,  hy  entries. 

jS   s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Spanish 17      3  10  0  211  0 

Dorkings 19      3  10  0  2  17  0 

Cochins 34      3  10  0  5    2  0 

Bruhmas 21      3  10  0  3    8  0 

Game  (Black-bresbted) 29      3  10  0  4    7  0 

Game  (Duckwiog) 19      3  10  0  2  17  0 

Game  (Any  vaiiety)  18      3  10  0  2  14  0 

Polands 15      8  10  0  2    5  0 

Gold-pencilled  Hamburghs .  17      ......  3  10  0  2  11  0 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs  13      3  10  0  1  19  0 

Oold-spangled    Hamburiibs  12      3  10  0  1  IG  0 

Silver-spangled  Hamburgh*  14      3  10  0  2    2  0 

Any  other  distinct  breed......    G      S  10  0  0  18  0 

You  see  by  th'e  above  that  the  excluded  Brahmas  stand 
third  on  the  list  as  being  profitable  to  agricultural  and 
poultry  societies.  They  have  not  previously  had  the  chance 
to  come  forward,  and  yet  when  the  inducement  is  offered 
how  freely  they  respond.  This,  I  am  sure,  ought  to  in- 
fluence compilcprs  of  schedules. 

I  have  k^pt  Brahmas  for  the  last  ten  years  both  in  England 
and  America^  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
ore  the  most  profitable  fowl  any  amateur  can  keep  \  and  for 
the  table  I  consider  there  are  none  to  equal  them,  and  yet 
they  must  be  excluded  from  almost  all  poultry  shows  as  a 
class.  Have  they  not  been  sufficiently  long  before  the  public 
to  merit  better  treatment  ?  and  have  they  not  stood  their 
ground,  yea,  and  worked  themselves  up  steadily  but  surely 
against  all  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way?  But  I  antici- 
pate for  Brahmas  a  brighter  prospect  for  the  future.  They 
will  eventually  stand  at  the  head  of  all  breeds ;  at  least  that 
is  my  opinion. — ^A  Yorkshire  Poultry-fancier. 


EASINGWOLD  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S 

POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  third  annual  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Eaaingwold  on  Tuesday,  September  15th,  and  considering 
it  is  a  young  Society  and  the  district  it  is  in,  there  was  a 
fair  show  of  poultry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards : — 

Spanish.— Fiffct  withheld.    Second,  J.  H.  Dee,  Easingwold. 

DoiuciKO.— P(U2,  F.  Wailes,  Kusingwuld. 

Cocbxm-China.— First,  J.  JacksoD,  Cra>ke.    Second,  —  Naylor,  Oswald- 
'»rk. 

Game  (Any  variety).  —  First,  Lady  Julia  Wombwell,  Netvburph  Park 
Brown  Red»).     Second,  J.  Wilson,  Upperly,  Easingwold  (Black  Reds). 
Ohickens.-^YlT^X,  J.  Bell,  Thorn ton-ie-Moors.    Second,  K.  Midgley,  Sheriff- 
"itton. 
*0LAWD8.— Rrdt,  S.  Flint,  Piimrose  Hill.  Easingwold. 

xxAMBOROHs  (Golden-Spangled;. — First,  L.  Mankfield,  Thirkleby.    Second, 
X  Windsor,  Ampletorth. 

nAi""'aoH8  (Sllv"  >pangled).-  '''irst,  Mrs.  Tarbotto"    Cawton,  Gelling. 

)eCOnt>  4f<.«<*»«l«  ''»*rl»l»V»'  Hc»*»'''       f^r-'nrr^ifnAtu  J^     ^Odl — "**      W^^^ 


Any  OTHER  TARiETT.— First,  H.  Thomi»son,  Sheriffhntton.  Seeond,  J.  P. 
Wardman,  Easingwold.  CAicAten*.  — Fiist,  W.  J.  Ware,  Skirpenbeok. 
Second,  J.  Bell,  Thomton-le-Moors.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Waiies,  Beacon 
Banks,  Easingwold. 

Ge£se.— First,  F.  Wailts.  Second,  J.  Jackson.  Commended,  W.  Temple, 
Raskelfe.  (?o«/»i>^s.— First,  J.  Jackson.  Second,  W.  Temple.  Highly 
Commended,  U.  'Wood,  Tearsley. 

Ducks.— First,  E.  Brown,  Easingwold.  Second,  T.  Dinsdale,  Easingwold. 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  Kh-by,  Osgodby.  i/MfA/inys.— First,  J.  T.  Rob- 
inson, Thormanby  Hill    Second.  R.  Batty,  ToUcrton. 

ToEKKya— First  and  Second,  J.  Batty,  Stillington  Lane.  JtoiiWs.— First, 
I.  Dahton.  Crankley.  Second,  W.  J.  Ware,  Skirpenbeck.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Milner,  Thornton  Hill.    Commended,  J.  Jackson,  Crayke. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Alexander  Cattley,  York;  and 
Mr.  George  Barker,  Scarborough. 


DOTJBLE-SIDED  "WOODEN  HIVE. 

Y7oTJLD  a  bee-hive  of  the  following  description  be  likely  to 
answer  in  this  variable  climate  for  an  out-door  apiaiy  ? — viz., 
an  inner  hive  made  of  wood  1  inch  in  thickness,  eight-sided 
of  course  (the  size  of  the  hive  may  be  made  according  to  taste), 
with  an  outer  hive  made  also  of  wood  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  but  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  space  inside 
1  i  inch  wide  all  round  after  the  inner  hive  is  placed  in  it.  The 
two  hives  to  be  fastened  together  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood 
screwed  to  the  bottom,  and  also  to  the  Jbop  or  the  edges  of 
each  hive ;  the  space  between  of  1^  inch  to  be  filled  with 
sawdust,  the  bees  of  course  occupying  the  inner  hive  only. 
I  have  devised  this  kind  of  hive,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
straw  hives  we  buy  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Hants). 
Where  can  I  obtain  a  prime  swarm  of  Ligurian  bees  in  the 
spring  ? — An  Old  Subscbibeb. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  hive  of  this  description  being 
an  efficient  nonconductor,  but  if  made  with  suQh  thici 
wood  it  would  be  exceedingly  heavy  and  clumsy.  We  think 
that  on  this  account  it  would  be  best  made  of  half-inch  wood 
throughout.  For  information  respecting  Ligorians  write  to 
T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Kadford,  Exeter.] 


LONGEVITY  OF  A  QUEEN  BEE— FOUL 

BROOD. 

In  reply  to  "  A  Hampshibe  Beb-keepeb,"  as  to  the  ago 
of  a  queen  bee,  I  beg  to  say  that  there  was  no  supposition 
in  the  case,  and  to  answer  him  in  the  afiSrmatlYe,  it  is 
beyond  my  skill,  bUt,  perhaps,  I  might  answer  him  in  the 
negative. 

He  says  that  he  uses  the  fungus  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Need  we  then  wonder  at  his  short-lived  queens  ?  Although 
they  appear  to  recover  from  the  stupifying,  I  fear  it  is  only 
a  partial  recovery,  and  that  until  he  uses  a  more  humane 
mode  of  managing  his  bees  he  may  expect  very  little 
success.  No  scientSSc  bee-master  that  I  know  ever  kills  or 
fumes  his  bees. 

The  best  hives  I  have  this  season  are  three«  in  which  the 
queens*  ages  are  three  years  and  four  years  old.  In  the 
middle  of  June  these  hives  weighed  only  25  lbs. ;  but  the 
weather  setting  in  fine,  on  the  17th  of  July  I  took  from  each 
20  lbs.  of  honeycomb,  and  again  on  the  26th  of  August  I 
took  on  an  average  from  each  38  lbs.  of  heather  honeycomb, 
besides  leaving  two  of  them  33  lbs.  each,  and  the  other 
52  lbs. 

I  would  very  gladly  bargain  with  *'A  Hampshibe  Bbe- 
keepeb"  for  one  of  those  queens  I  have  mentioned,  for  the 
purpose  of  experimenting  upon,  and  I  shall  expect  and  be 
glad  to  hear  of  his  having  queens  proving  themselves  fertile 
at  more  than  two  years  old. 

I  have  already  stated  that  foul  brood  arises  from  the 
queen  producing  more  than  the  bees  are  able  to  attend  to 
when  a  change  of  the  weather  takes  place ;  but/  although 
this  I  consider  the  most  general  cause,  there  are  other 
causes  producing  the  same  effect. 

For  example:  In  August,  1857, 1  saw  several  instances  of 
foul  brood,  which  arose  from  the  extreme  heat  and  the  want 
of  ventilation  or  extra  room :  consequently,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  •  bees  evacuated  their  hives,  and  clustered  on 
the  outside,  thereby  leaving  their  young  unatt^Mled.  The 
result  was  a  polluted  hive. 

Again :  I  have  seen  the  r-une  disaster  ocoar  when  bees  had 
vr     .y  "oo/^inj     x>  breed  earlier  than  th^  were 
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wont  to  do.  Hud  than  the  feeding  was  duooatinaed,  the  be< 
not  having  store  enough  of  their  own  to  can;  through  th 
breediiiK  piooess ;  bo  &at  the  larm  u«  not  supported  b 
proper  food,  and  are  constitutionally  in  a  cooBumptive  stab 

-^A  IiUTABKBHIBI  BEI-EBaPBS. 


TWO  QUEENS  IN  ONE  HrVE-FOLTL  BROOE 
MB-WooDBUBT'smyatetjof  asupemiuiieraryqueen  I  con 
alder  no  unoommoit  inoident  in  a  hive,  and  hitd  he  ollowe 
her  to  remain  he  would  have  seen  the  rightful  BOvereig 
expelled  to  a,  certainty.  I  may  just  give  an  instance  whic! 
occurred  recently  here  in  the  apiary  of  a  Mr.  B.  This  gen 
tluman  had  a  qneen  wpdled  &om  a  hive  in  the  middle  c 
the  honey  aeaaon,  and  she  being  to  all  appearance  perfect 
he  was  d<Bt«imiQed  to  lose  no  opportimity  of  watching  th 
ftiture  prooeedinga  of  this  hive,  when,  to  tis  astonishment 
on  the  some  day  ha  hod  the  pleasnre  of  seeing  a  youn) 
queen  take  wing,  and  she  ottecwordd  turned  out  eiceedingl; 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Woodbury's  opinion  on  fon 
brood,  and  look  on  Mr,  Lowe  sa  being  quite  at  aea  whei 
treating  it  ae  an  artifioioL  disease.  I  h^ve  aaen  it  in  th< 
moat  virulent  form  in  the  cottager's  apiary,  ilb  welt  as  in  tb< 
apiary  of  the  adentifio  bee-keeper. — Stkwabton  Apiasiam, 

[I  am  perfbotty  aware  that  a  supernumerary  queen  in  ( 
hive  is  no  unprecedented  occurrence  during  the  swarmins 
season,  and  quite  agree  with  the  "  STswiaTou  Apiarian' 
OS  to  tlie  probable  dethronement  of  the  rightful  monarch  i 
the  interloper  had  bean  anffered  te  remain.  Two  similoj 
caaes  have  in  point  of  foot  already  come  under  my  obaerva 
tion,  but  both  these,  like  that  instanced  by  my  Ayrshirt 
correspondent,  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  honey  aeaaon 
Aa  stated  in  my  former  commnnication,  what  eicited  mj 
astonisliment  was  finding  a  second  queen  so  late  in  th( 
ae^on  with  no  dronea  eiiating  in  any  of  my  hives,  and  in ." 
colony  reduced  te  the  condition  of  a  recent  awnxm. 

With  regard  to  foul  brood,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  havt 
a  verdict  in  my  favour  emanating  from  so  high  an  anthoritj 
in  what  our  Renfrewshire  firiend  designates  as  "the  greal 
centre  of  bee-knowledge;"  and  I  shoiud  be  greatly  obliged 
to  my  Stewarton  correspondent  if  he  would  favour  us  bj 
relating  his  experience  of  this  disease  which  has  enabled 
'         "D  daciaively  to  oonfirm  the  testimony  of — A  Dsvow- 


sandom:  apiasian  notes. 

Tub  Hohkt  or  1863.— The  honey  taken  thia  season  is  not 
30  delicate  and  nioe  in  flavour  as  ihat  even  of  the  unpro- 
pitions  year,  1861.  There  was  some  honeydew  one  whole 
week,  at  the  eommenoement  of  July  this  year.  Probably, 
tiii:i  might  have  been  the  cause,  or  was  it  the  three  weeks 
vet  weather  in  the  main  honey-gathering  month  of  June? 
The  quantity  is  far  above  what  was  expected. 

Mb.  Woodbubt  — I  have  been  found  fault  with  for  some 
oliServationa  on  Mr.  Woodbury's  bee-management.  I  am 
not  awaro  of  saying  more  than  that  I  waa  sorry  for  his 
f^luros.  Indeed,  I  admire  him  for  hia  honesty  in  confess- 
mg  them.  If  the  writers  on  bees  Iiad  been  aa  faithfiil  aa 
STr.  Woodbnry,  wo  shonld  not  have  been  inundated  with 
t.ioso  theoretical  treatises  which  have  t4ilked  of  the  most 
tedious  and  difficult  experiments  as  perfectly  easy ;  and  in 
particular  that  of  depriving  a  stod:  of  bees  of  the  whole  of 
their  comba,  forcing  them  into  a  new  and  empty  hive  and 
niaking  them  begin  dt  novo '.  How  often  haa  this  succeeded  P 
I  never  saw  it  dona  where  desertion  did  not  take  place  soon 
afterwards  with  ruin  and  loss  of  the  l)ees.  Atoogreatdepri- 
vition  of  the  combs  will  also  briogon  the  same  misfortune. 
I  can  assure  your  correspondent  •'B.  k  "W.,"  that  fifty  years 
ago  1  waa  fond  of  trying  eiperiments  with  bees,  and  was 
03ly  now  and  then  successful ;  but  of  late  my  patience  has 
been  exhanstcd,  and  I  am  quite  content  with  bee-keeping 
in  the  old-faahioned  style ;  at  the  same  time  I  m'ay  odd  that 
"  B.  &  W."  has  said  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true  of 
Mr.  Woodbnry.  The  latter  I  hope  to  see  rise  like  a  Phconii 
Ud  shine  in  a  proaperooe  cycle  of  fine  snmmen,  and  con- 
tinne  after  a  lo^  Ufa  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  "  sdontific 
^iaRane"  >n  ^igland;  and  to  "B.  &  W."  and  the  other 


experimental  bee-keepera,  I  only  say,  Go  <m  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  interesting  atudy.  By  the  way,  I  strongly  recommend 
to"B.  £  W."apemsaloftheBeventhandeighUi  Tolnmesof 
Thb  Coitaqs  Oabdbnbb,  where  may  be  i«aa  aome  exoellent 
letters  signed  "A  CoDimiT  Citsatb,"  now,  I  believe,  a 
beneficed  clergyman.  The  "Countbt  Cdbatc"  waa  l^en 
an  eiperimental  bee-keeper  and  woold  not  allow  of  man; 
failures.  "  B.  &  W."  will  also  find  in  those  Toltunea  a  good 
many  letters  from  another  bee-keeper  of  the  "  old  school." 
who  continues  still  to  send  a  few  commonioations  to  Toi 
Joobmal  of  Hoeticclttjei. 

Bbbbdiho. — The  breeding  has  been  continued  in  soma  of 
my  hives  up  to  thp  24th  of  August.  On  the  wh<^  the  bee 
season  has  certainly  been  an  eccentric  one.  A  swarm  of 
this  year  of  the  28th  of  May.hatehed  their  dronea  aboat 
the  28th  June ;  these  were  all  Idlted.  In  the  last  week  in 
July  the  hive  became  sa  crowded  that  the  bees  hung  ont- 
side.  Thinking  it  too  late  to  put  on  a  super,  I  allowed  them 
te  take  their  natural  course,  when  one  fine  gleamy  after- 
noon (20th  July),  about  2  p.b.,  they  suddenly  threw  off  a 
swarm ;  but  it  wns  a  very  small  one  and  being  so  late  not 
worth  hiving ;  they  went  into  an  old  weak  stock. 

BoBBSB  Bees, —  My  weakest  swarm,  hived  on  the  12th 
June;  a  second  swarm  or  "cast,"  have  been  attatdced  b^ 
robbers  from  a  distance,  as  I  named  in  a  former  oonununi- 
c&tion,  but  on  Monday,  August  24th,  they  were  attacked 
in  my  absence  by  several  thousands  of  these  marauders  and 
r^fularly  overpowered.  On  ray  arrival  at  three  o'clock,  the 
young  swarm  commenced  leaving  the  hive  in  a  bodr,  the 
robbera  remaining  in  possession.  I  destroyed  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  latter,  but  the  whole  of  the  honey  was  carried 
off;  and  the  wasps,  which  are  now  numerous,  finding  that  a 
scramble  w;u  going  on,  assisted  the  robbers. 

WAap-QLissKs. — -I  have  found  these  very  effective.  They 
are  advertiaad  inTniJocBN-Ai.  o»HoBTioiri,TnBEbyMeasra. 
Hillington.  1  put  simply  brown  sugar  and  water  into  these 
flosses,  and  they  are  now  a  quarter  full  of  dead  waa|>B. 
N^ot  a  single  bee  has  been  trapped  i  but  if  a  tyro  apianaa 
put  honey  or  any  other  luscious  liquid  into  these  glasses 
the  bees  will  be  enticed  directly. 

Two  QuiKss  IN  Obk  IIitb. — We  have  heard  of  two 
''  Kings  of  Brentford,"  but  it  ia  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  two 
lueene  living  quietly  in  the  same  hive,  aa  desoiibed  by  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Woodbury.  Probably  the  young  one 
lescribed  by  Mr.  Woodbury  might  have  been  diseased  or 
Darren,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  the  bees  have  oevtaialy  a 
juick  intuitive  discernment  of  any  defect.  Place  a  really 
liaabled  bee  on  the  alighting-botu^  of  a  hire — one  of  the 
lame  bees  1  mean,  of  course,  and  the  unfortunate  wight  ia 
mmediately  destroyed ;  but  place  a  poor  benumbed  one  in 
Jib  aLune  place,  although  unable  to  crawl,  but  sound  wind 
md  limb,  this  bee  is  allowed  te  remain  and  enter  the  hive 
\s  soon  03  recovered.  All  real  bodily  defects  are  instantly 
liscovered.  Of  course,  all  apiarians  know  that  for  many 
lays,  and  even  weeks,  two  and  even  three  queens  are  &e- 
luontly  allowed  during  the  swarming  sesiion  in  May  and 
une;  but  in  my  two  uuicomb-hives,  made  pnrpoaely  for 
ibserration,  I  never  discovered  but  one  queen  laying  eggs, 
.nd  &om  seeing  the  queens  so  &equcntly  could  easily  per- 
eive  that  it  was  the  same  bee.  This  holds  good  generaUy 
rom  July  te  April  inclusive,  as  te  one  quoen  only. 

Foul  Bbood. — This  is  a  disease  among  bees  I  have  never 
loticed.  It  haa  been  so  ably  discussed  by  the  different 
iritors,  that  I  do  not  venture  te  enter  the  lists  in  the  argu- 
leot.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  bees  be  well  looked  otter, 
ept  clean,  not  over-ventilated,  nor  kept  too  warm,  nor  con- 
ned in  cellars,  or  shut  ap  all  the  winter,  disease  will  seldom 
r  never  attack  them.  'Too  much'  ventilation  will  prevent 
reeding  and  destroy  the  embryo  brood  in  any  weai  hive  of 
ees,  and  hence  the  hive  gets  in  an  unwholesome  state.  A 
eiy  small  swarm  in  a  large  hive  seldom  prospers. 
AoK  or  THB  Queen  Bbb. — Tour  correspondent  the  "  Haup- 
aiBS  Bee-keepeb,"  should  be  referred  te  former  Numbers 
f  Tub  Journai.  op  Hobtioultube,  It  haa  l>con  clearly 
roved  that  queens  aometimea  live  three  years,  but  I  have 
Iways  considered  an  old  queen  detrimental  te  a  hive. 
Fothing  like  young  blood  for  breeding  and  activity.  An 
Id  queen  often  attempte  an  excursion  and  fails:  hence  at 
n  unseasonable  period  of  the  year  ruin  comes  on  the  stock. 
EiLLiHa  Dbokeb. — I  had  a  hive  (a  swarm  of  ISSS),  whick 
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Momed  to  be  oTBrnm  wiUt  drotiei.  WlieBeTei  the  beei 
Men  iwntiag  oat  of  Muat  Iiirea,  coIlaTiiig  the  dionee  or  rid 
on  their  backs,  tbera  ii  no  hftnn  in  auistiiig  the  be«e.  1 
being  Qia  case  in  the  hire  of  mine  sBndea  to  in  Joly  L 
I  kiued  mwe  than  three  hundred  with  my  own  band, 
bMB  dartrojed  aibaat  one  hundred  more.  A  drone-breed 
«|iieen  is  »  disadrsntage  to  a  hire,  particnlaflj  in  a  I 
BBaaon  like  the  present,  ae  I  hare  before  mentioned. 

HoRMTDBw. — Tour  oocwepondent  "B.  &  W."  aemia 
doabt  the  existence  of  honeydew  during  the  month  of  J 
l«8t.  It  commenced  aboal  the  4tb  and  la«ted  nntn 
14th.  It  may  be  right  to  mention  that  the  treee  affiird 
this  eindation  were  most^  the  oak,  the  bee<^  and  the  li 
beaidea  Tariotis  shmb«,  particularly  lanrels  and  cnrrant  tn 
It  BeMou  takes  place  except  in  dry  hot  weather,  and 
only  ara  the  lu«e  bees  bne;  on  thig  gweet  exudation,  for 
Bombyi  terrestria  and  B.  lacomm,  and  one  other  Bpedei 
theae  wild  bees  are  very  busy  on  it  too ;  and  dmnne 
tame  it  lasts,  which  is  generally  a  very  short  period, 
fineatflowerg  are  deaerted  and  intense  aetirityeiiBte.  Ti 
waa  honeydew  in  18S9,  doting  the  intense  heat  in  Jul; 
Uiat  year,  for  a  few  days.  The  honeydew  generally  happ 
once  in  erery  fonr  or  five  years,  but  aomettmes  not  for  se 
yean.  From  the  year  1837  until  1842  I  observed  no  hor 
dew ;  bnt  in  the  splendid  summer  of  1843 1  was  tiien  attrac 
in  the  middle  of  June  by  the  louder  bnmming  of  the  i 
beea  among  the  young  oaks  and  beech  treee  where 
flowers  or  blossoms  existed,  and  on  examination  I  found 
leaves  of  these  treea  covered  with  moisture  qoite  swee 
the  taate. 

Stup»factio»  op  Bies  bt  FcTiouB. — I  never  tearc 
any  good  being  done  by  this  process,  as  in  general  one-tl 
of  the  bees  are  rendered  incapable  of  working  i^ain,  and 
remainder  lose  their  ttprit  du  c<yrpi.  If  all  apiarians  had 
perseverance  of  Hr.  Woodbury,  driving  would  be  the  I 
mode  of  operating  when  wanted.  Mr.  Cotton,  whose  pn 
UtUe  bo(^  I  have,  stands  up  for  the  puff-ball  JHtngus  in  n 
of  hia  ezperimente,  and  denounces  the  inhumanity  of  kil 
bees,  when,  strange  to  say,  a  little  &rther  on,  talking 
very  weak  swarms  in  the  autumn  and  what  to  do  with  th 
he  says  emphaticalh,  "  Feed  them  with  a  brimstone-mati 
The  "Haiipshirb  Bex-ekspeb"  seems  to  have  been  n 
ftntunate  in  his  experiments  than  many  of  his  "  congene 
in  ftunigation.  The  county  of  Hants,  take  it  sJtogethe 
one  of  the  best  bee  counties  in  England,  and  his  bees  ou 
to  prosper  well,  particularly  if  he  is  within  half  a  mill 
heather. 

Since  writing  the  above  obaervationa  I  have  read 
remaAs  of  the  "Hakfshtbi  Bxa-EXEPEs"  on  hone^c 
and  they  agree  with  mine,  except  that  it  is  o^  in  i 
peculiar  seasons  that  honeydew  appears  so  late  ae  the  mo 
(tf  August — once  in  fifteen  or  perhaps  twentrf  yean — ai 
have  never  noted  much  honey-gathering  after  the  sec 
week  in  July,  except  in  1848  and  1863 — both  rare  eicepti 
Indeed,  in  the  present  year  there  was  more  honey  gathi 
in  the  first  three  weeks  of  July  than  I  ever  observed  in 
locality  before  at  the  same  late  period. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  b;  observing  that  the  s 
mer  of  1863  haa  been  better  than  I  ever  expected,  an 
have  never  observed  the  honey -gathering  and  breeding  i 
tinue  so  late  in  this  locality  aa  in  the  present  seaeo) 
H.  W.  N«vn£iN,  HOltidi,  Cheltenham. 


APIAEIAN  NOTES. 
Ut  Apukt.— a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  I  had  the  pies 
of  Kading  any  .communication  on  the  subject  of  "beee" 
insertion  m  the  pages  of  this  JoumaL  To  continued  ill  he 
during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  lununer  my  tnlODce  i 
be  chieSy  attributed ;  but  I  must  confeis,  that  seeing  from  v 
j>  week  that  there  was  no  lack  of  correspondence,  or  of  at 
and  interesting  papers  on  this  subject,  has  node  me  feel 
BoUdtous  on  the  score  of  my  own  deficiency.  But  while 
len  has  been  idle  the  bees  haye  not,  and  their  master  has 
Jenty  of  work  to  do  in  managing  aai  directing  their  labou: 
^ '^vantage, 

T<iviDg  successfully  carried  every  one  of  my  stocki  thn 
«.,  'intra-,  I  found  myself  the  possessor  of  nineteen  stock 
tarch.     In  oonuquence  of  my  Lignrianising  efforts  of  u 

.nmrnlH-    ,„,-     %.  gf„,    l_,j„  ..,^gn  th<      lin>nl^»^~>    •"<'     •"    if* 


ofOevi ^ ,— 

anbttiUiiiun  of  Liguiiau  bn  ooamon  qnaena,  togethw  wuh  tte 
WTet«hed  leaaon  we  ezperienoed,  (he  uajori^  of  my  Uvea  wwa 
reMMkable&rwBiknearathKthanttieDgth.    ThankstaUboiy 

supplies  of  artificial  food  in  the  previous  autumn  I  toaoA  (B 
inspection  of  the  interiors  of  all  my  stocks  in  March,  more  or 
less  sealed  comb  in  every  one.  Smos  were  very  damp  from 
internal  moisture,  but  seemed  little  or  nothing  the  wiaae  far  it'; 
and  theie,  on  the  whole,  have  proved  to  be  my  best  and  mott 
prosperooa  colonies.  From  the  ten-fhune-bivei  I  had  in  aubunn 
removed  a  &aiae  on  either  side,  which  I  think  is  attended  wiUi 
much  advantage  boQi  to  the  combs  and  the  beee.  l^tSM  wtt« 
wrapped  in  paper  and  lefdaced  in  the  spring.  AiBong  the  wont 
colonies  in  my  whole  apiary  were  the  only  two  in  straw  hivM, 
and  thiao  have  done  little  for  me  the  whole  nmner.  "new  are 
old  stocks,  and  probably  have  seen  tbdrbe«t  days.  Two  of  ^ 
weaker  lots  in  temie-bcaes  were  united  together,  and  wittk  mani- 
fest advantage.  In  some  tiie  population  was  very  scaitty;  but 
owing  to  the  enoimous  breeding  pDwers  of  their  qoe^Bft-^ws- 
seeaing  more  or  less  of  pure  Idgnrian  blood— they  nltimatdj: 
became  immensely  strong,  though  not  able  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  our  first  honey  harvest  m  Hay.  Notwithstanding  that 
supers  were  supplied  snfidently  eariy,  several  of  my  hives  in- 
sisted on  swaimmg  i  and  whatis  mote  anfi:»timate,ntMi7_swanM 
from  some  of  my  beet  faiva  were  entiiely  tort.  This  i*  one  of 
the  coDsequences  of  keeping  qnariea  away  from  imdei  the  imme-' 
diate  penonsl  care  and  supervision  of  the  owner.  Not  a  swarm 
was  lost  from  the  one  consisting  of  seveo  hivea  attached  to  my 
own  re^dence ;  but  the  beei  in  the  two  detached  apiaries  conld 
not  be  always  watched,  and  the  loss  of  many  floe  swams  was 
the  conaequence.  What  renders  (his  the  more  vexing  is,  tbat  at 
the  head  of  one  of  these  fi^'away  swarms  was  a  queen  which 
bred  the  best-coloured  Ligunans  I  had,  and  from  whioh  I  fondly 
hoped  to  have  raised  some  first-rate  Ligurian  mothers. 

On  looking  over  my  note-book  I  find  a  few  entriea  iriuch  may 
interest  my  apiarian  friends.  It  will  be  best  to  give  sn  emtome 
of  my  various  stocks  and  what  they  have  done.  As  a  rule  I  have 
endeavoured  to  preveot  all  natural  swsrming,  in  spite  of  which 
I  have  had  aod  bare  lost  more  swarms  tnaa  hives  sa  treated 
than  haa  ever  been  my  experience  before. 

No.  1 .  Frame-hive. — Artificial  Liguiian  swarm  made  on  the 
lit  of  June  by  removing  one  broodcomb  witti  the  qnaen,  bees, 
and  brood  Jane  1 5th  strengthened  by  four  frames  of  comb 
with  hooey  and  brood  from  No.  20.  At  this  time  a  very  pro- 
mising stock.    Mo  honey  has  been  taken. 

No.  2.  Octagon  Siewarton. — Has  not  thriven  all  the  smnnKr, 
although  a  fine  second  ewarm  from  No.  17  was  added.  I  have 
fenied  that  It  is  the  victim  of  foul  brood,  bnt  have  not  had  time 
it,  being  kept  at  a  distance.    Shall  break  it  up  at 


No. 


my  Buspiciohs  prove  correct. 

).  fVomc-fiite. — A  fine  Ligiuian  stock  in  the  springs  but 

0  antidpetions.    No  swano.    Abont  22  uis.  of 


supers  taken. 

—Old  stock  in  fiat-topped  straw  hive,  very  weak  and 
li^t  in  the  spring.  Uncertain  as  to  whether  a  swarm  flew  away 
from  it  or  not.    Gave  a  nice  glass  of  honey,  20  lbs.  wrig^ 

No.  S.  Fnane-hive.  —  A  nice  stock  (oommoni  ia  ^mng— a 
super  put  en  in  proper  time — would  not  work  Ihendn,  but 
duisc  to  Ewaim.  rint  swarm  veiy  good  and  saved.  Second, 
believed  to  have  been  lost.    No  honey  taken. 

No.  6.  Prame-hive. — Ligurian.  Excessively  wet  infanaUy 
wheu  examined  in  March,  populous,  and  great  quastitiM  of 
brood.  Further  strengthened  by  all  the  bees  and  some  of  the 
brood  of  adjoining  hive  No.  21  being  united  to  iL  A  super  put 
on  and  partially  filled.  An  enormous  swarm,  which  was  nved, 
issued  on  Jul^  Ilth.     Honey  taken,  about  10  lbs. 

No.  7.  AdjMMter-hivt. — Common  bees.  In  March  extranely 
light,  very  dirty  and  wet  Hardly  expected  to  save  it ;  but  it 
worked  vigorousZy.  Adjostiog-super  put  oil  early ;  a  very  long 
time  before  the  bees  would  construct  combs,  bat  have  done  well 
since  the  middle  of  June.  About  SSlba.  ofexofoisite  honey  taken. 
The  stock  is  heavy  at  the  present  time.— S.  Bevax  Fox,  Xteter. 
{ To  bi  cotlimied.) 
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asked    by     "A 

YOTTHQ   GtXBXTh- 

BK  "  are  of  tstj 
general  intAVst, 
It  hu  been  coa- 
aidered  desirable 
to  reply  to  tkem 
Ie  a  somewliat  de- 
tailed form  1  for 
certaiB^     there 


gardening  uan 
so  many  of  linttt- 
ed  knowlet^asd 
experienoe   wera 

mendab^  iaveat- 
ing  their  funds  and  their  time  in  the  coltiTation  of  the 
Grape  Vine. 

There  are  exoellent  works  now  in  print  on  the  subject, 
and  mnch  information  has  appeared  in  a  periodioal  form ; 

Jet  there  will  always  be  apeciftl  esses  where  loutd  in- 
Kmatioo  coimeetea  with  Vines  and  Vine-borders- eaiuoi 
fail  to  be  intereititif;  and  nsefol,  as  in  the  cue  of  oar 
yooDg  eorrespandent. 

Taking  the  qaeations  which  he  has  presented  in  tbeir 
most  natural  order,  the  site  on  which  the  border  «  to 
rest  comes  first.  The  slope,  or  fall,  of  12  inches  and  the 
concrats  make  an  excellent  beginning,  and  are  iadispene 
able  if  the  subsoil  is  cold  and  ungenial  to  prereat  tlte 
descent  of  the  roots  into  a  medium,  in  consequese*  of 
which  the  Vines  would  soon  suffer  in  one  way  or  the 
other.  Bttt  besides  the  precaution  of  making  an  im- 
penetrable bottom,  a  drain  should  run  parallel  with  the 
extreme  front  of  the  concreted  site  and  about  a  toot  bels« 
its  lerel,  and  commuQicatinc  with  this  main-draia  there 
should  be  cross  ones  up  to  ue  very  back  of  the  Tioar;^  if 
the  border  extends  inside  the  house.  These  cross  itama 
maj  h*  laid  at  S  or  6  feet  apart.  Then  brokm  briak*  az 
stoaes  should  be  laid  all  over  the  oonerete  u^  dnins  W 
the  dqrth  of,  say,  9  inehea,  fijiithiBg  off  with  a  ttntaa^^ 
finer  material,  such  as  eoarse  grsre)  with  the  sand  aifttd 
out  of  it,  so  that  the  soil  ean  nerer  be  miicd  wp  wotfc 
the  rubble  in  the  bottom ;  and  if  orer  all  a  thia  tarf 
witii  the  nassy  side  downwards  be  laid,  so  moah  th* 
better.  With  these  cross  drains  and  open  steneworh, 
and  a  good  outlet  to  the  main  drain  in  front,  tfa^vwilt 
aerer  be  any  fear  of  stagnant  water,  against  wUdk  th* 
simply  concreting  and  sloping  the  border  would  mat  he 
mflicHnt  precaution. 

Ihere  ia  a  decided  objection  to  lB|ing  a  border  <»  & 
kaid  Moareted  auriace  withost  any  intrrTraiiTy;  ifrihw 

an? 


However  tur^  and  escellent  in  all  respects  the  soilimi^ 
be  when  placed  on  on  impervious  surface,  the  portion  of 
it  which  rests  immediately  on  the  concrete  beeenea 
soared  and  imhealthy  in  the  course  of  time.  Wheft  the 
fibry  organic  matter  has  decayed,  and  the  border  is 
reduced  to  a  more  solid  condition,  the  water  which  paesas 
through  it  to  the  bottom  can  ,  never  drain  away  Armn 
the  latter  sufficiently  not  to  be  mischievous,  even  if 
the  slope  or  fall  is  mnch  more  than  that  which  has 
been  named.  In  consequence  of  this  the  bottom  stratum 
of  the  border,  into  whicn  a  great  portion  of  the  roots  wiQ 
find  their  way,  becomes  a  soured  paste,  in  which  aU  the 
young  roots  will  as  surely  perish  as  if  they  were  cut  off 
altogether ;  and  by  such  an  accumulation  of  water  the 
temperature  of  the  border  is  kept  low. 

Sufficient,  we  trust,  has  been  said  on  this  point  to 
warn  our  correspondent  from  placing  his  soil  on  a  hard 
surface  through  which  water  cannot  find  its  wajE  with 
ease.  The  amount  of  draining  material  which  has  been 
reoommended  will  hare  the  additional  faeneficial  restdt  of 
raising  the  border  more  above  the  anrroonding  kn^ 
which,  if  the  natural  soil  be  cold  and  clayey,  is  a  nurtter 
of  considerable  importance.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  ^m 
out  deep  pits  for  borders,  especially  if  the  grousd  is 
uatarallv  wet,  and  much  better  is  it  to  keep  the  b«dy  ef 
the  bonier  well  up  above  the  level ;  and  where,  fivm  the 
construction  of  the  vinery,  this  cannot  be  done,  no  pains 
shoald  be  spared  in  completely  cutting  off  fimm  the 
border  all  the  water  which  falls  into  the  ground  around 
iL  A  good  way  of  doing  this  is  to  cut  a  deep  drain  all 
round  the   border  and  fill  it   up  to  the  sitrfaoe  of  the 

6 round  with  open  rubble  such  as  brickbats  or  stones. 
inless  some  such  means  as  this  be  resorted  to,  the  opener 
material  of  which  Vine-borders  are  aenemlly  constructed 
acts  as  a  drain  to  the  ground  which  surrounds  it,  aad, 
c<msequently,  it  becomes  a  receiving  phuo  for  the  water 
that  faSls  around  it. 

If  our  correspondent  bag  his  border  prepared  and  fiSed- 
in  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  care  should  be  talketi 
in  doing  so  never  to  move  or  interfere  with  the  foil  ^td 
other  ingredients  which  are  to  be  mixed  with  it  irti£e 
they  are  ui  a  wet  condition.  The  moving  and  mixing  of 
soiC  however  open  and  free  it  may  be,  while  in  a.  wet 
ctHxditian  is  suru  to  make  it  sour  and  unhealthy :  there- 
fare,  unless  it  can  be  done  in  a  dry  and  comfortable  con- 
ditton,  it  is  best  to  defer  the  operation  till  spring  wJien. 
there  are  more  ehasces  of  dry  weather.  OT  course,  if 
the  soil  can  be  laid  and  mixed  under  cover  of  a  shed, 
miiing  it  can  be  proceeded  with  at  ajiy  time. 

Although  "A  Yonws  Gabdembb  "  does  not  ask  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  sort  of  material  of  which  his  border 
should  consist,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
this  point. 

■Wliat  we  consider  to  be  most  in  harmony  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Vino  is  an  open,  fibry,  caIcareou,t 
toam  taken  from  a  park  or  common  which  nas  not  been 
under  cultivation  for  &  length  of  time,  the  older  «Dd 
fresher  the  better.  It  should  be  taken  oboutSorfi  inches 
ia  depU),  inoludiiig  the  tnrf  or  grass  which  grows  on  it. 

No.  TS3.— TOL.  XXX.,  0l>  Biud. 
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This  should  be  chopped  up  with  the  spade  and  about  a  cart-< 
l44d  of  old  mortar  rubbish  added  to  every  eight  loads  of  loam, 
«iid  to  this  about  4  owt.  of  inch  unboiled  bones«  and  a  load  d 
tjioioughly  well-rotted  hotbed  or  horse  manure,  and  it  will 
fonn  what  may  be  termed  a  first-rate  border.  Should  the 
loam  be  more  inclined  to  clay  than  sand,  the  amount  of  lime 
rubbiBh  should  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  heavy. 
We  have  in  such  a  case  used  charcoal  dust,  and  have  also 
ohazred  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  order  to  counteract  the  ten- 
denc;y  that  clayey  loams  have  to  become  consolidated,  no 
matter  how  tui^  they  are  when  used. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  Grapes  which  "  A  TouNa  Gib- 
DBNXB "  proposes  to  plant  in  a  house  only  30  feet  Ions  is 
six.  This  is  certainly  quite  variety  enough,  and  umess 
UQnae  special  object  were  in  view,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  fewer  sorts.  We  should  prefer  at  the  most  three  or 
four  varieties  of  standard  reputation.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly desirable  from  the  fact  that  the  vinery  having  an  east 
exposure  and  not  a  southern  one,  and  also  from  the  fSetct  that 
the  vineiy  is  to  be  used  for  keepine  bedding  plants  for  a 
good  many  months  in  the  year.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  could  scarcely  be  hoped  that  Muscats  would  be  rii>ened, 
■because  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  southern  aspect,  and  a 
high  temperature,  this  fine  Grape  is  in  some  seasons  difficult 
to  ripen.  One  of  the  very  best  sorts  is,  therefore,  excluded. 
We  will,  however,  name  six  sorts,  as  such  is  desired. 

Black  Hamburgh,  Boyal  Muscadine,  Snow's  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, Lady  Downes',  Baisin  de  Calabre,  and  Black  Prince. 
Mn-ViTig  a  selection  of  four  sorts,  we  would  plant  one  Boyal 
Mus^dine,  two  Black  Hamburghs,  two  Muscat  Hamburghs, 
and  one  Lady  Downes'. 

It  is  now  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  Snow's  Muscat 
Hamburgh  is  one  of  the  finest  Grapes  ever  introduced; 
and,  therefore,  even  for  so  limited  a  collection,  two  Vines 
of  it  are  recommended.  It  is,  however,  when  gprafted  on  the 
Black  Hamburgh  that  it  comes  up  to  its  highest  pitch  ;  and 
BO  treated  it  can  be  grown  into  bunches  little  short  of  the 
Barbarossa  in  size,  even  in  berry,  and  under  any  circum- 
stance its  flavour  is  second  to  no  Grape  grown.  It  has  also 
the  great  recommendation  of  ripening  perfectly  tslong  with 
such  sorts  as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Lady  Downes';  and, 
therefore,  we  in  this  case  recommend  it  in  preference  to  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  any  of  its  forms  for  an  east  aspect ; 
and  for  a  mixed  assortment  Hamburghs  should  be  planted  for 
stocks  to  it,  and  after  the  stocks  have  commenced  to  grow,  the 
Muscat  Hamburghs  should  be  inarched  on  to  them,  green 
wood  to  green,  and  they  will  take  in  a  few  days  comparatively. 

As  the  vinery  is  to  be  used  for  bedding  plants,  it  may  be 
oXi  advantage  to  delay  the  planting  of  the  Vines  till  May 
instead  of  March.  By  so  doing,  more  particularly  if  they 
are  to  be  planted  inside  the  house,  it  may  be  more  freely 
used  for  the  object  of  doing  the  best  possible  for  the  plants 
-next  spring  without  being  required  to  study  the  Vines.  In- 
dependent of  this  consideration,  we  esteem  May  the  best 
season  for  planting  young  Vines.  The  soil  is  then  higher 
in  temperature  and  less  artificial  heat  is  required,  and  from 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  plants  they  will  make  a  much 
stronger  and  more  desirable  character  of  growth  than  if 
planted  early  and  stimulated  with  more  artific^  heat.  Vines 
are  frequently  planted  much  earlier  than  the  time  here  re- 
commended ;  but  there  are  special  objects  in  view — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  bringing  round  of  Vines  into  an  early-forcing 
condition,  which  it  is  inferred  is  not  what  is  intended  in  the 
present  case.  To  plant  early  and  aJlow  the  roots  to  remain 
inactive  in  a  cold  wet  soil  outside,  allowing  the  Vines  to 
come  away  without  much  fire  heat  till  they  have  made  a 
few  leaves,  is  also  frequently  practised  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  such  a  practice,  and  the  Vines  will  break  more 
strongly  in  their  pots  in  a  cool  house,  or  pit,  through  the 
x>urse  of  the  spring,  and  will  ^  ^^^j  to  plant  by  the  time 
'he  vinery  can  ^   *■»*»▼  '^'"^  *^^  j/ii-nr    slants,  about  th** 


look  at  it  there  you  would  think  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
obtain  any  nourishment  from  the  rook  and  old  dead  wood 
that  was  around  it. — E.  B.  Spbncs,  Nwnmyman,  DarUngUm* 


THE  AUEICULA. 


-..  Busselia  juncea.  It  wu.  jx^^  .  .1.J  ^^^ttiest  plants  I 
aw  in  Mexico.  It  may  be  important  to  its  cultivators  to 
enow  that  the  plant  succeeds  best  when  grown  something 
ike  an  alpir'^  plant.    The  best  specimen  I  ever  saw  wp«  on 
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It  is  sometimes  an  easier  matter  to  answer  the  questions 
of  correspondents  by  simply  writing  down  one's  thoughts 
than  to  refer  them  to  |»ast  numbers  and  volumes,  where  the 
information  they  desure  may  be  obtained;  and  hence,  as 
letters  both  as  regards  the  culture,  and  names,  and  descrip- 
tions of  this  pet  flower  of  mine  have  lately  reached  me,  and 
as  experience  somewhat  modifies  one's  own  cultivation,  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  write  this  short  paper  than  to 
refer  my  correspondents  to  past  notices  on  the  sulject ;  and 
as  many  things  combine  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it  will 
be  a  very  popular  fiower,  the  observations  which  I  am  about 
to  make  may  be  of  use  to  others  than  those  from  whom  I 
have  heard. 

As  to  growth,  then.  A  friend  rather  pointedly  said  the 
other  day,  **  One  doesn't  grow  Auriculas,  they  grow  them- 
selves ;"  meaning  that  you  cannot  drive  them  as  you  do 
some  fiowers,  or  even  coax  them  as  you  may  do  some  others. 
Th^  grow  well,  look  well,  and  then  all  at  once  they  turn 
their  head  on  one  side — a  &.tal  sign.  Ton  examine  them : 
there  is  a  species  of  black  rot  at  tiie  base  of  the  crown 
"  between  wind  and  water,"  and  away  goes  the  plant.  Or 
you  have  a  sort  you  would  like  very  much  to  increase. 
There  is  no  taking  off  the  top  shoots,  putting  them  into 
heat,^or  any  of  those  nice  contrivances  whereby  Verbenas 
and  the  like  are  multiplied  by  the  thousand.  No:  you 
must  wait  their  time.  "I  have  at  last  had  an  offset  off 
my  wonderful  white-edge,"  writes  one  of  the  best  growers 
in  the  kingdom.  One  offset  \  and  that  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation !  Hence,  if  Auricula-growing  has  its  delights  it 
also  has  its  drawbacks ;  and  one  must  make  up  his  mind 
for  some  of  those  mishaps  which  occur  in  the  best  regulated 
fonulies  (of  Auriculas).  After  a  £ur  experiment  on  the 
sulgect  I  have  finally  aetermined  not  to  grow  them  in  any 
larger  pots  than  those  which  are  ordinarily  termed  32's. 
This  is  contrary,  I  am  aware,  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Plant; 
but  then  we  do  not  expect  to  gfrow  them  as  he  does,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  them  as  he  can  with  his  immense 
stock  of  plants.  You  may  probably  sometimes  obtain  finer 
blooms,  but  there  is  a  g^eat  risk  of  soddening  the  soil  and 
rotting  the  roots  by  oveipotting.  In  the  matter  of  compost 
I  have  also  been  led  to  believe  that  the  better  plan  is  to 
give  it  tolerably  rich  both  when  potting  and  top-dressing, 
and  thus  save  the  administration  of  liquid  manure  save  in 
a  very  diluted  form.  An  over-stimulation  of  the  plants  is, 
I  believe,  likely  to  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  flower 
and  the  healthiness  of  the  plant,  and  is,  I  am  sure,  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  black  rot. 

Some  years  ago  I  warmly  disputed  with  a  friend,  whose 
well-known  signature  P^i  tised  always  to  gladden  Auricula- 
growers,  as  to  the  advisability  of  shaking  off  the  whole  of 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  repotting,  I  beUeving  in  the  old 
orthodox  plan  of  so  doing,  he,  on  the  other  himd,  advocating 
that  a  good  portion  should  be  left  on.  I  believe  his  prac- 
tice, the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Lightbody,  to  be  the  correct 
one ;  and  I  have  this  year  repotted  my  whole  collection  in 
that  way.  You  do  not  thus  keep  the  same  soil  firom  year 
to  year  on  them ;  because,  as  you  take  away  all  around  the 
crown  of  the  plant  at  the  time  of  top-dressing,  that  which 
remains  when  you  repot  will  be  replaced  the  following 
spring  by  a  fresh  supply  of  the  same  materiaL  In  another 
point,  too,  I  shall  alter  my  method  of  growth ;  but  that 
is  more  owing  to  the  early  period  at  which  the  flower 
shows  are  held  than  for  any  other  reason — I  mean  the  place 
for  wintering.  I  have  generally  done  this  in  a  sheltered 
portion  at  the  back  of  a  wall  &cmg  tiie  north.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  this  spring  I  had  very  few  of  my  plants  in 
bloom  by  the  9th  of  April.  Notwithstanding  the  exceed- 
ingly mild  winter  with  which  we  were  favoured,  we  are  not 
so  much  earlier  here  as  I  supposed;  and  hence,  although  in 
principle  I  prefer  the  plan  of  not  exposing  them  to  much 
sun,  I  must  this  year  adopt  it,  and  winter  them  fiidng  the 
south,  removing  them  as  they  come  into  bloom  into  the 
Tt/v-^i»4M«  papAT^    -'^ATft  »nY  blooming-stage  is. 
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Thxm,  then,  the  method  of  growth  will  be  m  follows  i^ 
Let  us  suppose  the  plants  are  now  in  your  poesessioa;  and 
if  not,  the  sooner  persons  desirous  of  growing  them  do  pos- 
sess them  the  better.  Th^  may  now  be  kept  in  a  &ame> 
to  which  abundance  of  air  is  admitted*  in  some  sheltered 
place  iWfiing  the  north,  throwing  the  lights  up  on  erery 
mTourable  occasion,  but  dosingwem  at  night,  and  taking 
great  care  that  not  a  drop  of  ram  reaches  the  plants.  Water 
carefully  and  frequently,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
with  ei^er  rain  water  or  water  that  has  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Auricula  is  a  particular 
flower,  resenting  ill  treatment,  and  therefore  in  these  little 
matten  requiring  care  and  thoughtfulness.  Early  in  October 
they  should  be  removed  into  their  winter  quarters,  which 
should  be  in  frames  facing  to  the  south  or  south-west^  and 
water  should  be  more  sparingly  supplied ;  as  the  days  become 
shorter,  the  sun  has  less  power,  and  the  nights  are  conse- 
quently odder.  It  is  well  between  that  time  and  Christmas 
to  look  over  the  whole  collection  bccasionally,  to  remove  dead 
leaves,  to  brush  off  any  aphides  that  may  be  on  the  plants, 
and  to  stir  the  surfiice  soil  a  little.  During  all  fiivourable 
weather  air  should  be  freely  given ;  and  at  night,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be,  they  should  be  carefiilly  covered 
up.  Frigi  dome  makes  about  the  best  covering :  it  is  warm, 
very  durable,  and  easily  managed.  The  oonditi<m  of  the 
pots  must  determine  the  amount  of  watering.  Some  will 
dry  much  quicker  than  others,  owing  to  the  pots  bdng 
ftiUer  of  roots,  and  consequently  capable  of  absorbing  more 
mcnsture ;  but  in  no  case  allow  the  soil  to  become  soddened, 
which  is  most  u^jurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant. 

In  the  first  week  of  February  the  time  for  top-dressing  will 
have  arrived;  and  on  looking  at  your  plants  you  will  per- 
haps wonder  how  you  are  ever  to  obtain  a  bloom  from  them. 
Leaf  after  leaf  has  been  plucked  off,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
plants  has  been  gradually  becoming  worse  ;  but  if  a  good 
heart  be  there  you  may  look  hopefidly  on.  For  top-dressing 
I  use  simply  well-rotted  cow-manure  two  or  three  years  old, 
and  silver  sand.  Shake  off  as  much  of  tibe  surface  soil  as 
can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  roots :  this  will  be  about 
to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches.  Beplace  with  the  top-dress- 
ing, whidi  should  have  been  passed  through  a  sieve,  and 
then  gently  water  with  a  syringe,  taking  as  much  care  as 
possible  not  to  wet  the  heart  of  the  plants.  They  will  soon 
begin — after  a  few  waterings,  which  should  be  done  carefully 
— to  exhibit  their  sense  of  tiie  change  of  diet  and  treatment. 
No  convalescent  from  a  hospital  will  do  so  more  than  they ; 
and  in  a  month  the  change  is  quite  wonderfuL  The  trusses 
will  now  begin  to  appear,  and  the  plants  may  be  removed 
to  iheir  blooming-quiurters.  Where  it  is  practicable  a  bloom- 
ing-stage should  by  all  means  be  erected ;  and  where  there 
is  a  good  collection  there  ought  to  be  enough  to  have  the 
blooming-stage  weU  supplied  with  effective  plants.  It  is 
well,  where  the  trusses  are  over-large,  to  thin  out  the  pips 
with  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  sdssors.  Not  less  than  seven 
pips  ought  ever  to  be  shown  in  my  opinion,  and  as  many 
more  as  will  consiit  with  the  elegance  of  the  truss. 

As  they  go  out  of  bloom,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  save  seed, 
pindi  off  the  heads.  Be  carefrd  about  green  fly,  and  leave 
them  in  a  north  aspect  until  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August,  then  repot.  My  compost  consists  of.  about  one- 
third  each  of  rotted  cowdung,  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  with 
some  sQver  sand.  I  do  not,  as  I  have  said,  shake  out  all 
the  earth,  but  examine  carefully  the  root.  If  the  tap  root 
is  too  long  I  cut  it,  and  rub  the  cut  with  charcoal  powder. 
AU  ofl!iMts  should  be  taken  off,  and  if  large  put  singly  into 
pots ;  if  small,  round  the  edgeof  a  pot,  three  or  four  as  the 
case  may  be.  Water  with  a  syringe  or  fine  rose,  and  then 
return  them  to  their  summer  quarters  to  make  their  second 
ffrowth.  K  they  show  symptoms  of  blooming  pinch  off  the 
flower-stem  carefhlly,  water  sparingly  imtil  the  roots  are 
beginning  te  start  again,  and  wen  proceed  as  before.  With 
this  attention  a  stodc  may  be  kept  in  good  h^tii,  saving 
those  occasional  mishaps  which  will  occur,  and  much  eigoy- 
ment  be  had  in  the  culture  of  this  exquisitely  neat  and 
peculiar  flower. — ^D.,  DedU 


and  Qve  after  another  of  the  old  suburban  nurseries  are 
opmpeUed  to  retire  before  the  genius  of  the  hod  and  tibe 
trowd.  I  have  just  seen  the  announcement  of  another  ef 
these  disheartening  instances.  The  Homerton  Nurseiiesc 
(Ntr.  J.  Fry)  are  te  be  disposed  of  unreservedly  on  the  90^ 
inst.,  the  ground  being  required  for  building  purposes.  .  A 
few  score  Si  fresh  chimneys  wiU,  therefore,  add  their  smoke 
to  the  difficulties,  already  more  than  enough,  of  floriculture 
in  those  parts.  I  am  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  to  this  sale,  from  the  ox^Kutunitj 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  of  acquiring  plants  of  unusual  size, 
and  of  fiEivourite  kinds,  in  specimenFuchsias,  especiallv  stand- 
ards, large  Azaleas,  and  uamellias,  all  for  5ond  fide  oispoeaL 
There  is  also  a  coIleGtion  of  seedling  Fuchsias,  never  let  out» 
some  of  them  double  and  novel,  well  worthy  the  attentiosi. 
of  connoisseurs  in  such  ma1(ters. — W.  I).  Pbiob^  HomerUnL.:^ 


SpBcnoBN  Fuchsias,  AzatiMas,  kc.,  at  thx  Hoxxbtok 

KmtSBBT. — ^The  building  mania  i^pears  to  be  as  destructive 

.to  floricoltoxe  in  the  nSghboiiriiood  of  London  as  in 


HARDY  AQUATICS. 

(Contvnued  from  page  226.) 

With  resard  to  the  plants  that  are  to  occupy  the  aqua* 
rium,  it  rests  entirely  with  taste  to  say  whether  it  shall  be 
planted  with  those  that  have  white  or  yellow  flowers  only, 
or  with  such  as  afford  a  variety  of  colour.  It  may  ie 
white  with  Nymphsea  alba,  or  yellow  with  Nuphar  lutM^ 
or  many  colours  by  selecting  fh>m  the  list  of  aquatics  to 
follow.  In  any  way  an  aquarium  cannot  be  other  than  an 
oddity  as  a  centre,  but  by  no  means  a  despicable  one ;  yet 
it  should  be  planted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  harmony 
and  contrast.  The  white  Water  Lily  is  second  to  no  aquatic 
for  forming  a  good  centre  of  white ;  but  the  plants  in  the 
beds  around  should  have  flowers  of  a  different  colour,  so- 
with  yellow,  and  so  on.  If  the  basin  be  planted  with  one 
species  only  it  is  not  necessary  to  form  it  into  terraces;  but 
it  should  be  pretty  nearly  of  a  regular  depth  throughout,  as 
much  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Three  feet  is  deep  enough 
for  either  of  the  aforesaid  Lilies,  and  1  foot  6  inches  quite 
shallow  enough.  Neither  of  them  appear  above  water,  but 
their  leaves  float  on  the  sur&ce,  stUl  having  one  of  the 
florists*  highest  recommendations — "the  flower  is  borne  well 
up  above  the  foliage."  I  certainly  should  plant  but  one 
species  only,  or,  if  many,  such  only  as  would  attain  their 
greatest  beauty  when  the  remainder  of  the  design  wae 
lurayed  in  splendour. 

But  we  have  arranged  for  plante  of  different  heights,  and 
must  flnd  them.  Well,  here  they  are  in  flower-g^surden 
order :  centre,  Nymphsea  alba,  Hydropeltis  purpurea  around 
it  on  the  first  step — the  fiowers  are  of  a  reddish-purple  colour 
— and  Nuphar  pimiila  at  the  outside  or  edge,  which  will  be 
improved  by  having  Myosotis  csBspitosa  planted  on  the 
margin  of  the  water  all  round.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adhere 
to  this  arrangement,  for  there  is  ample  variety  of  habit  and 
diversity  of  colour  in  aquatics,  so  that  by  having  but  one 
of  a  species  a  large  number  may  be  g^wn  in  a  limited  space. 
However,  where  anything  like  effect  is  desired,  the  baidn 
had  best  be  planted  with  Nymphseas  in  collection,  Nuphan, 
V Alismas,  &c.,  for  it  is  difficult  to  get  aquatics  to  g^w  as  even 
in  height  and  outline  as  bedding  plants.  As  far  as  regards 
fish  in  small  aquaria,  a  few  gold  &sh  are  an  embellishment, 
but  fowls  have  no  business  in  such  a  place. 

A  stone  basin  is  a  good  substitute  for  a  day-puddled 
aquarium  but  by  no  means  equal  to  it,  for  the  plants  derive 
nourishment  from  the  clay  which  they  can  never  do  from 
stone ;  besides,  the  stone  basin  is  much  more  expensive  than 
a  puddled  one.  The  basin  may  be  formed  of  cement,  which 
may  be  done  by  firmly  ramming  the  bottom  after  it  has 
heea  dug  to  the  required  width  and  depth,  and  it  cannot  be 
rammed  too  hard,  and  then  placing  a  layer  of  lime-riddlings  on 
the  bottom  and  ramming  it  as  hard  as  the  soil ;  on  this  is 
spread  with  a  trowel  a  layer  of  mortar  an  inch  thick,  formed 
of  equal  parts  lime  and  finely-sifted  ashes — ^the  dust  that 
passes  through  the  riddle.  This  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  if  it 
has  been  well-wrought  and  put  on  quickly  it  will  not  crack. 
On  this  again  a  coat  of  Boman  cement  is  laid  an  inch  thick,, 
which  is  formed  of  cement  one  h(df,  plaster  of  Paris  a  quarter, 
lime  finely  sifted  a  quarter,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  it 
of  the  consistency  of  mortar.  Blood  instead  of  the  water 
win  render  the  concrete  harder.  A  cheaper  way  is  to  use 
e^ual  parts  of  finely-powdered  lime  and  calcined  mad,  or 
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'¥9iAAmDA  cement,  with  a  little  sand  added,  either  ef  wfcieh 
willteft  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  be  impenrions  to  water ;  Ipot 
iHiey  ahonld  be  laid  on  q^ckly  or  they  aj%  apt  to  orack  at 

'  the  joinings.  Soil  6  inches  thick  will  be  necessary  at  tiie 
Ibottom  of  stone  or  cemented  basins  for  the  aquatics  to 
grow  in. 

Now  all  ponds  or  lakes  are  formed  in  the  mangier  before 
named,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  size.  A  lake  is 
mmpfy  nothing  more  than  a  basin  on  an  extensive  scale ; 
hntii  will  pass  over  the  improvement  of  streams,  lakes,  and 
imMfidar  pools  of  water  for  the  present,  and  confine  mys^ 
to  -me  culture  of  aquatics. 

Frobably  there  in  nothing  so  simple  in  the  whole  range 
of  ornamental  flower-gardening  as  the  cultivation  of  walrer 
plaaits,  there  being  but  two  main  points  to  attenci  to,  w^iidh 
are  providing  a  portion  of  soil  for  the  roots  to  grow  in,  and 
to  plant  or  place  them  at  such  a  depth  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  their  size  and  habit  require.  Their  peculiar 
natural  habits  should  also  be  imitated.  Those  with  floating 
leaves,  as  Nymphseas,  Nuphars,  andVillarsias  grow  naturally 
in  the  deepest  parts,  whilst  such  plants  as  CaJtha  g^w  on 
tSie  margin  or  in  shallow  water.  The  smaller  kinds  reqiiire 
to  be  but  just  within  the  water ;  whilst  some  do  best  wlien 
planted  on  the  edge,  but  still  with  the  roots  in  close  proK- 
imlt^  to  water,  of  which  Myosotis  affords  examples.  Some, 
nay,  the  greater  part,  of  the  taller-growing  kinds  require  to 
be  planted  near  the  edge  in  shallow  water,  as,  for  imrtanoe, 
the  upright-growing  grasses  and  reeds.  In  planting  it  is 
better  to  distribute  them  in  groups  than  as  single  plants  at 
MigtQar  distances.  Even  groups  should  not  be  regularly 
dicrtributed,  but  disposed  with  irregularity  in  threes,  or  a 
dozen  together,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  water.  They 
wiH  thus  look  all  the  better.  It  will  not  look  better  to  have 
aU  the  tall-growing  in  one  part,  and  the  small  in  another ; 
but  the  contrary.  The  smaller  kinds  will  look  better  where 
the  bank  is  broken  by  shrubs ;  and  the  taller  kinds  may  be 
made  to  serve  to  distinguish  between  the  shrubs  on  land  and 
ttie  water  plants  by  placing  them  where  the  bank  is  un- 
clothed. As  a  rule  tall-growing  kinds  ought  not  to  be 
planted  where  the  bank  is  a  dense  mass  of  foliage,  or  the 
outline  of  the  water  will  be  destroyed ;  nor  the  smaller  kinds 
where  they  cannot  be  seen  and  examined.  Where,  however, 
idle  bank  projects  and  is  clothed  with  trees  or  shrubs,  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  to  plant  a  group  of  the  taller  kinds  in 
as  great  a  number  and  as  much  variety  of  foliage  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  plants  on  land.  The  inlets  should  be 
planted  with  the  lesser  kinds,  those  that  appear  much  above 
water  being  excluded,  except  one  here  and  there  to  fix  or 
attaract  the  eye,  or  the  smaller  ones  might  remain  un- 
noticed. 

Plants  with  floating  leaves  as  a  rule  ought  to  occupy  the 
deepest  porta  of  the  water ;  and  as  they  are  much  loss  nume- 
rous than  those  growing  in  shallow  water,  groups  of  one 
flpeeies  where  the  water  is  extensive,  or  of  one  genus  when 
it  is  small,  should  be  planted  in  one  place.  Even  then  they 
should  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  midwater,  but  witti  a 
broad  channel  between  and  distant  fix>m  group  to  group 
they  would  appear  as  verdant  floating  islands,  which,  when 
arrayed  in  their  summer  dress,  with  their  gorgeous  white 
and  golden  flowers  peeping  from  the  watery  surface,  will 
be  highly  picturesque.  If  the  plants  be  artistically  dis- 
posed a  lake  will  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  old- 
ncftiioned  flower  garden,  the  tall-growing  aquatics  in  groups 
being  the  shrubs,  the  large  species  the  single  specinsen 
shrubs,  whilst  the  floating  species  will  represent  the  gorge- 
ous masses  of  one  colour  or  beds ;  water  taking  the  place 
of  the  lawn. 

Where  basins  or  small  pools  already 'exist  that  hove  no 
irtieps  or  terraces  to  accommodate  plants  that  require  to  be 
olaoed  at  different  depths,  half-indi  iron  rods,  with  a  loop 
*t  one  end  so  as  to  hold  a  flower-pot,  bent  so  as  to  be  the 
•e^ired  depth  ]>olow  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  fixed 
iiTmly  in  the  bank,  will  do  much  towards  growing  a  greater 
"arioty  of  plants,  and  if  the  iron  be  galvanised  they  will  last 
V  long  time. 

A.  goodly  amount  of  soil,  mud  rather,  being  all  we  want 
or  these  plants,  I  have  only  to  consider  how  it  is  to  be  given. 
f^w  loatfo  pool*-  '*  is  best  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
rhflst  fbr  basim    nd  sma^i  pools  the  pilants  had  better  be  in 


alt  lM»t  6  inolies  of  soil  to  gMw  in.    NymphmMi  evttn  may 
h^jgnfWR  in  pots,  bat  not  so  well  as  when  planted  mst, 

Sdff  loam  alone  is  suitable  lor  all  the  floating  speoiea  and 
tal-^rawing  kinds ;  but  the  others  require  vegetable  eartli, 
peat,  leaf  mould  or  bog  toil  one-£iDu^,  strcmg  loam  hat^ 
and  oearse  gravel  one-fourth ;  6  inches  is  not  too  milch  toir 
like  taUer  species  to  grow  in,  but  8  inches  will  do  ix  Ike 
smaller  kinds.  In  assigning  the  plants  to  their  places  in 
haama  of  water  regard  shomd  be  had  to  effisct,  nnUes  col- 
leo^ion  be  wished  for,  when,  of  coarse,  effect  is  not  the  okgect 
aimed  at;  but  the  depth  each  species  requires  to  be  in  the 
water  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  time  of  ;>lanting. 

Aquatics  are  best  planted  in  the  spring,  for  then  ^ej 
hwve  a  good  opportunity  to  establish  themselvee  daring 
smnmer.  The  best  mode  of  planting  is  to  fiiaten  a  ball  of 
•atroBg  loam  round  their  roots,  and  drop  them  gently  into 
the  water  at  the  desired  place.  Shoold  die  loan  be  of  a 
finible  nature,  a  large  or  small  stone  in  proportion  to  the 
sise  of  the  plant  moSb  be  fastened  to  the  root  in  addition  to 
Hke  aoil,  or  the  plant  will  rise  owing  to  the  soil  falling  in  the 
water.  Thoee  that  require  to  be  planted  on  the  margin  can 
easily  be  placed  in  the  mud  with  the  hand. 

Water  plants  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  root  and 
from  seeds. 

lyivision  is  simply  parting  an  old  root,  or  taking  off  the  off- 
sets. Such  species  as  emit  roots  frxxm  the  stem  or  have  stems 
floating  beneath  the  water  mav  be  increased  by  patting  in 
oottings  of  the  stems.  An  exodlent  plan  for  striking  aquatic 
oattings  and  raising  from  seed  is  to  have  a  shal&w  atone 
basin,  any  size,  about  a  foot  deep,  with  a  hole  to  let  off  the 
water  and  a  tap  to  fill  it ;  the  bottom  to  be  covered  with 
3  inches  thick  of  stones  and  abouf  3  inches  of  soil — i.e.,  peat 
and  loam  in  equal  parts  laid  on  the  stones — ^it  is  then  filled 
with  soft  or  rain  water.  In  this  trough  cuttings  of  the  creep- 
ing kinds  are  planted,  and  seeds  of  the  floating  ttpeoBB  are 
dropped  into  it.  In  this  they  can  remain  until  of  snfBcient 
size  to  plant  in  their  final  quarters,  when  the  water  can  be 
let  off,  and  a  fresh  planting  take  place.  Cuttings  are  best 
put  in  in  March,  and  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

For  the  kinds  growing  on  the  marg^  or  what  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  marsh  plants,  the  trough  will  require  to  be 
full  of  soU  to  witiiin  an  inch  or  so  of  &e  brim,  oovering  the 
sur&ce  with  a  thin  layer  of  moss.  Saturate  with  water,  and 
keep  the  whole  weU  saturated  afterwards.  OfDBeta  caalde 
planted  in  March,  putting  them  with  their  roots  just  beneath 
the  moss,  and  seedsmay  be  sown  on  the  suz&oe  immediatdy 
after  they  are  ripe.  The  seeds  will  vegetate  more  fr«ely 
when  the  moss  becomes  decayed. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  traikq>la&t  they  may 
be  transferred  to  whore  l^ey  are  to  Teinsan,  moving  ibam 
with  a  ball  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots;  for  ahhoiq^h 
placed  in  the  water  yet  a  ball  of  earth  is  of  as  madi  moment 
to  them  as  in  planting  any  other  plant,  snoceas  being  more 
certain  with  a  ball  Idian  without.  For  small  basina  the 
plants  are  handier  in  pots,  especially  the  smaller  kinds, 
potting  them  in  the  compost  luready  mentioned  like  any 
(^her  plant,  and  placing  a  stone  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  mould 
to  prevent  the  x)lant  being  displaced.  The  tender  kinds  are 
best  in  pots,  fbr  then  they  can  readily  be  removed  to  shelter 
on  the  approach  of  severe  weather.  The  following  list  oon- 
tains  most  of  the  ornamental  species,  a  great  many  bog 
plants  being  excluded,  as  they  are  mostly  moonapacaooB  in 
their  flowers,  though  ornamental  in  othcnr  respecta. 

NTKFHiEA  (Water  Lily). — ^The  queen  of  hu:dy  aquatics  is 
Nymphsea  alba,  fiowering  from  June  to  Angaat,  wbote,  with 
c<»date  leaves  floating  on  the  surfiioe ;  BriSun ;  IB&ren,  Jbc. 
N.  canadensis,  ftomOmada;  similar  to,  if  not  identioai  viliL, 
the  foregoing.  N.  renifbrmis,  flowering  from  Jane  to  Bq;»- 
tember ;  from  Carolina.  N.  odorata  (Sweet-aoented),  flower- 
ing in  July  and  August;  North  America.  N.  minor  (r 
flowers  white,  in  July ;  North  America.  N.  py^m»a  (] 
has  white  flowers,  produced  from  May  to  September; 
N.  nitida  (Shining  Oap-flowered),  from  Siberia;  white 
flowers,  produoed  in  July  and  August.  All  mre  pevemuals, 
increased  by  division  of  the  root. 

NupHAB. — N.  lutea  inhabits  pools  and  sluggish  streams ; 
a  native  plant ;  flowers  yellow,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 
K.  pomila  (Dwarf  TdOow),  flowers  in  Joly  aaad  Atumat; 
found  In  the  Scotch  ^aksa.    N.  adveoa  (9tmagn),K  Wfm/lih 
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and  Anmwt.     N.  mgittatblw  tA«ra»-lM.ve<i).  hae  jsUow  ^  wjiira  aimjfl  I  took  a  lot  of  catKaga  thi«a 

flowan.  fccwi  June  to  September.  AM  araflofttingparoiBiala,  mt  them  round  Mren-iaoh  pota  in  some  lo«m  fi 

dBidy«ni«itoU>eNymphBM.  mrv«,  wiOkamwdlotofaandadded.     The  cuMdiigB  ■»•■ 

Tnj-AMi.— V.  nympliBoideB  (W^-Ldy-likeJ.  a  UgUy  jj^  ^  pwient.  but  none  rooted,  altiiongh  they  look  w«Bl 

oaummtal  flMtmg  nqiwtio,  with  heartah^p^d  lemc,  haa  iji^^^  ^^  j  wiom?    The  pota  are  in  a  CnoumW-fraiofc— 

TimN'lT  ot  jaisjw  fiowera,  prodDOed.  m  pronuuon  in  June  and  ^  ^ 

l^iJbs^i^anrm^    V.^M^^XMi^^  [W,  do  .ot  tJitol  joo  m  tobb  H  ^.  «»pl  l«  pM^ 

3,SS:if5iS?™!L;i?^J^™S!?™£S^»S£  t   ^c»Mlta..wmldh.v,b.«il.ll.,.'Do»t.tt«»l 

?ST^^^«irTJ!r.;!S^I.    1,SSZSK  ^imytbrai.    L.lth.mh^,tl,eii,U.eol..orl.n«ai 

Jjus-  V.laeaaoBB-mim Sorth Ammca i  hae white ilowemn  i.^*»i.  _i'i.     ii.    i      „     j.i.     u  ..*_ ;j  j  .1.     i 

iS.  ud  J,I5^.  Ud two  «.  i^'h^,  y™al.Li,  ».  ?  ""tifS.? V^      '^1?  ,  'S-S:  oJS.^LS" 

■...__  .1.    _'  ..  _i;  _    r      _i ■_  _-_  i__     IT ■  anirs  keep  freeh.   Keep  your  eye  on      Uoiuct  01  too  Vms*. 

gmniigtteprotectaonofagreeiihonf^mw^ter.    T.  rem-  jtrPidl  ie  amto  aatiSfied  if  Ms  outtinffa  etrike  b,  Chriafc 
foiiua  (Kidney-leaved),  V.aarmeutoaa,  Mid  V.paraaaaJoha  Juat  keep  them  green  and  eJl  ia  i^ht.] 

(Pamaasia-leaved),   are    evei^een,   half-hardy    perenniaJa,  ^^     uunu  »cir^  uuoiu  giccu  cu.%1  cu^  .=  1^   «j 

from  the  b<^  of  New  Holland,  with  yellow  flowere,  which  

mrJS'i°oS?'r°ii2CwtXi.^'l'K:       Kensington  paiace  gasbens  aud 

and  flowers  from  June  to  October.    The  last  throe  require  HYDE   PARK. 

to  be  taken  op  oa  the  approach  of  Coat,  and  to  be  planted        KicaBiHaTON  Pu^cs  is  an  irK^r'^lar  brick  edifce  of  ■• 

or  plunged  in  pota  on  the  margin  of  the  water  out-doori  in  irohiteetnral  pretenaiona,  badly  placed  in  relation  to  Um 

June.  iiitrounding  gardens,  being  lower  than  the  great)er  part  of 

BicHABinA. — B.  aOiiopica  is  a  charming  evergreen  peren-  their  aorfiice.     The  front  of  the  Palace  ia  to  the  oast,  «ith 

idal,  growing  3  feet  high,  with  white  flowera ;  Irom  the  Cape  nrings  stretching  weatward,  and  then  north  and  sonth.    Oa 

of  0imd  Hope.    Much  grown  by  cott^era  in  their  windows,  the  aoath  ia  the  lawn  with  flower-beds.    Being  boonded  o« 

and  mostly  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  but  quite  hardy  if  planted  the  north  and  weat  by  the  Palaee,  the  bods  fintiA  threft 

nnder  water  beyond  ^o  reach  of  frost.    B.  albo-maculata,  sidea  of  the  aqoare ;  but  a  brood  walk  rune  along  the  oacrbsm 

highly  ornamental  foliage,  aoitabte  for  water-baaina  from  side  of  the  square  to  the  windows  of  the  Paktce,  which  ie  an 

M^  to  October.    Requires  greenhouse  protection  in  winter.  Rnomoly  in  architecture,  without  a  hall  or  front  door.    The 

Cau^. — C.  palnstris  (Hu^h),  from  North  America,  has  broad  walk  on  the  east  aide  is  furnished  with  flower>befc  a* 


cordate  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  though  white  flowers  in    eachaide;  altogetheritia  amost  inconi^nioaepieceof  flowai 

Jnly  and  August.    A  perennial  growing  half  a  foot  high.  garden.     It  will  require  a  clever  artiat  to  reconcile  that  part 

AuauA    (Water    Plantain).  —  All    are    upright-growing    of  the  gatden  with  the  arohitectoro  of  the  Palace  and  its 
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perennials,    producing  flowers  in  open  whorls,  branching  twoaideracgea  of  buildinga. 

mcse  or  leas.      A.  plantago  (Plantain),  haa  white  flowera  The  gardens  lire  three  miles  and  a  haJf  in  circnmfcieiiM^ 

marked  with  purple,  growioK  1  to  2  feet  high ;  Britain ;  in  and  contain  a  circular  baain,  near  the  Palace,  witji  thra* 

pools.    A.parinflora  (Small.tlowered),  growing  a  foot  high,  straig'ht  n.venaes  divoi^ing  to  three  different  points  eaat- 

has  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.     A.  trivialis  (Triviid),  ward.     Two  main  gravel  walks,  each  half  a  mile  long  and 

rows  lifoot  high,  having  white  floivers  in  June  and  July.  aiyardBwide,intar«ecttheaebeaQtiftilpleAaiiregroande£r«n 

'hia  with  A.  parviflora  are  from  North  America.     A.  uatana  nortlt-weat  to  aonth-east  with  a  broad,  dicumferential  waft, 

la  a  floating  Welah  plants  with  white  flowers  in  July  and  and  other  gravel  walks  of  comnnmication  to  different  pMCti 

August ;  it  grows  6  inches  high.    A.  repens  is  also  a  Welsh  of  these  thickly-wooded  and  extensive   landsc^>e-  sowNs. 

plant,  growing  from  6  inches  to  »  foot  high,  having  white  One  of  the  broad  walks  ia  very  improperly  tarminfttai  ia 

flow«i>  tinged  witliToay  purplain  July  and  Auguat.    A-lui-  front  of  the  boundary  railing  on  the  Kensington  road.    Th« 

C0olata,  fbund  in  British   pools,  grows  H  foot  high,  with  trees  in  some  porta  of  the  grounds  havo  been  planted  in 

apear  or  laace-sht^ted  leaves ;  it  has  white  flowers  shaded  masaoa  of  a  sort,  in   other  parts  they  are  gathered  inte 

with  purple  in  July  and  August.     A.  ranunculoidea,  another  thick    groves   of   miied    kinds,   and   intersected    by  long 

native  species,  grows  about  6  inches  high,  having  purple  straight  avenues  from  different  points.     During  the  reigs 

flowers  in  Angnst;  it  ii^bita  tiirf|y  bon,  and  is  a  protty  of  G«orge  II.  Queen  Caroline  formed  what  is  caJledi  &« 

slant.    A.  pamaasiialia  ia  a  protty,  haUJiardy  aquatic  fivm  Serpentine  river  by  nniting  aeveral  ponds.    This  was  (h* 

lUJy,    having  white  flowers  opening  in  July;    it  grows  first  bold  attempt  to  deviate  from  the  straight  line,  aod 

4iSchM  high. — G.  Abbzt.  to  give  that  beauti&I  variety  of  outline  now  ao  goneiaQy 

(To  b4  continued.)  admired  in  the  windinga  of  a  river.    We  were  rather  (Ho- 

DOsed  to  find  fault  wiui  the  meagre  manner  in  whieh  the 

Uing  walk  on  the  aouth-saat  side  of  the  garden  is  plUited. 

SOME   GARDENS   WORTH   SEEING   NEAR  "  *^^'  ?|"Sth.  and  breadth  for  a  splendid  ribbon-berdw 

.  nifn-iLT     T  i-Kit>iaiwTD-i?  *■■  •"*"■  Side;    but  when  we  reachod  otanhope  Gate  soa 

WAHRINGTOK,   lANl/AOULKJ!;.  ^^  (Jie  long  vistas  of  flowering-beds  and  borders  panJM 

I  «rvi  you  tlte  namea  of  a  Sew  gardciu  in  this  aaigh-  nith  Park  Lane,  we  became  more  reconciled  to  tlis  stata  of 

bouriiood,  alao  the  nwnes  of  Uie  ganfenws : —  tbingsin  Kensington  Qardens. 

jtaim.                  Pnprutor.               Svdtiitr.          ataiiat.  Proceeding  fircnin  Stanhcpe  Gate  to  the  Marble  Arch,  tba 

iriBiidikBiJl...i(«i.  F.  a.  uopwgsd Mr.  cuipbeU...,  NB«unBnd|a  flist  bed,  an  oblong,  i*  Cerise  Unique  Ctemnimn,  edged  wM 

SfffiT":-;  J.I:'iEiSp.iS»:s:  StS,";;;::  ISSSJ'  ij*<?>  •p«='~  'fiv^v^  Mi.t  ^atraotij-rft..™. 

BdwiU  BmU....  j.  ^ulwiua,  bii Mr.  Bravnd....  Ili^wiu  sita  bed,  Imperial  Crimson  Noaegay  Oeramum,  then  Puipto 

■oidOtf Unimoan.... Unkaomi. wanUi«UB  King  Verbena,  edged  with  Ceraatium  tomentosnm.     Saoond 

9>*>^  =^, iJJi^fS-l^ S;-  SS-T S^JsiK?  t*^  tliree  rows  of  Christine  Gferanium.  then  white  Ivy-l«wW 

dwHaU uli  Siiimi  Owl- UakaevnT Mswmii  BrMf •  umamum,  ed^ed  with  Cerastinm ;  the  oppomce  bed  Boole 

■yJaihOwaga  J.  Xiub*.  Ej» „3|t.  Bailaj MewtiDBcUg*  da  Fen  Geramunt,  then  Purple  King  Verbena,  edged  witt 

^Z^S^n^^St^S'^-^-riS!^ Cwastium.     Third  bed.  TrenthamSoso  Geniniom,   the* 

Tr~il   n *"  •"  T  -       -'T^' '^•■" S^"^ Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium,  with  an  edging  of  Cob». 

XawMo  PriM7...  a.  M*Csrqgolt*K  ii«t..~  UataawB SamtmViUf  txtan;    the    opposite    bed.    Punch  Geranium,    then  Pafpli 

.  I  will  coUect  the  names  of  some  otksr  establiahments  and  King  Verbena,  edged  with  Cerastium.   Fourth  bed,  AnUwaj 

fHS  yo»  titem  ahortJy. — &.  Skitb.  Lamotte   Geranium,   then   Byou.  edged  with   CeraetiuB; 

the  opposite,  Stella  Nosegay  Oeraninm.  then  Parpla  King 

Verbana,  edged  with  Ceraatium.    Fifth  bed,  Impenal  Cam- 

.  CoCKCHAVBJH. — More  than  1%000,000  cocbobafera  have  sen  Noeetcay  Geranium,  tiien  Madame  Vaucher  OaraniBm, 

^MM  iliialaiijiiil  thia  y«u  in  th«  aaobn  of  BUe,  in  Switeox-  edg«d  with  Ceraatium ;  the  opposite.  Prince  of  Orange  CSmI- 

kwL    Tin  amii— I  immI  Iij  Iha  ai^hiBHii  a  iiii  prcaDinmate  aealaiia,  then  Purple  King  Verbena,  edged  with  CaiaatiaM. 

Hmw  ■♦wtn-rtf-n  *■"■  aiiirsilri  Wmt     IJTFIa  F-tflr<%j  "1 —  ]  ttnth  bed,  Antbon;  Lamotte  Gerazuum,  edgwi  witlv  Bj** 
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OeraAuum,  edged  with  Cerastium ;  opposite  bed.  Calceolaria 
Aurea  floribunda,  then  Purple  King  Verbena,  edged  with 
Cerastium.  Seventh  bed.  Imperial  CMmaon  Gksranium,  then 
Madame  Yaucher  Geranium,  edged  with  Cerastium ;  oppo- 
site. Imperial  Crimson  Geranium,  tiien  Purple  King  Verbena., 
edged  with  Cerastium.  Eighth  bed,  TrenthamEose  Gera- 
nium, then  B\jou  Geranium,  edged  with  Cerastium ;  oppo- 
site, G^n&ral  P^lissier  Geranium,  then  Purple  King  Verbena, 
ed^edwith  Cerastium.  Ninth  bed,  Christine  Geranium,  then 
white  Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  edged  with  Cerastium;  oppo- 
site. Cerise  Unique  Geranium,  .then  Purple  King  Verbena, 
edged  with  Cerastium.  Tenth  bed.  Cerise  Unique  Geranium, 
then  Purple  King  Verbena,  edged  with  Cerastium  and  varie- 
gate4  Mint  alternately;  opposite.  Imperial  Ciuuson  Gera- 
nium, then  Purple  King  Verbena,  edged  with  Cerastium. 

The  next  scene  is  a  border  at  each  side,  with  a  Holly 
hedge  in  the  centre ;  the  north  side  backed  by  shrubs.  The 
back  row  at  each  side  is  Perilla  nankinensis,  then  Calceolaria 
rugosa,  then  two  rows  of  Punch  Geranium,  then  Purple  King 
Verbena,  edged  with  variegated  Mint.  The  next  is  a  row  of 
double  white  Feverfew  at  back,  then  two  rows  of  Punch 
Geranium,  then  a  row  of  Heliotrope  Miss  Nightingale,  edged 
irith  Scarlet  Nasturtium. 

The  centre  of  the  next  compartment  is  planted  with  Dahlias, 
with  Aucuba  japonica  in  front  at  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
side  backed  by  shrubs ;  the  back  row  at  each  side  is  Purple 
Orach,  which  is  now  faded,  then  two  rows  of  Ageratum 
mezicanum,  then  two  rows  of  Lord  Raglan  Verbena,  edged 
vith  dark-flowered  Nasturtium. 

The  fourth  compartment  is  furnished  with  Perilla  nan- 
kinensis at  back,  then  two  rows  of  B\jou  Geranium,  then 
two  rows  of  Verbenas  Ariosto  and  Mrs.  Holford,  edged  with 
a  broad  band  of  Guzania  splendens  in  Aill  bloom. 

The  flfbh  compartment  is  backed  by  a  row  of  Perilla,  then 
two  rows  of  Prince  of  Orange  Calceolaria,  then  two  rows  of 
Stella  Nosegay  Geranium,  edged  with  two  rows  of  Lobelia 
speoiosa  and  variegated  Mint,  plant  for  plant  alternately, 
aiid  a  very  dressy  appearance  the  edging  has. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  compartment  facing  the  Park  is 
a.  magnificent  ribbon-border  400  yards  long  by  6  yards  wide. 
At  the  back  is  a  row  of  Privet,  then  a  row  of  Dahlias  over- 
topping a  row  of  handsome  Aucuba  japonica,  then  a  row  of 
Penlla  nankinensis,  then  a  row  of  yellow  Calceolaria  rugosa, 
then  two  splendid  rows  of  Punch  Geranium,  then  Purple 
King  Verbena,  edged  with  variegated  Mint. 

Having  passed  the  Park  L^ge  the  next  scene  which 
presents  itself  is  a  strip  of  pleasure  ground  extending  to 
the  Marble  Arch.  The  first  bed  is  a  circle  planted  with 
Coleus  Verschaffelti,  which  looks  shabby  in  comparison  with 
the  plants  at  Battersea  Park.  Another  circle  is  planted 
with  Verbena  Lady  Palmerston,  edged  with  Cerastium; 
then  an  oblong  bed  of  Minnie  Geranium,  edged  with  Lobelia 
speoiosa;  then  a  circle  bed  of  Trentham  Bose  Gheranium; 
then  an  oblong  filled  with  Cannas  and  Bicinus  communis 
(Castor-oil-plant  or  Palma  Christi),  conspicuous  for  their 
nne  foliage ;  and  an  ''oblong  bed  of  Prince  Albert  Petunia^ 
edged  with  Cerastium.  In  the  next  department  are  two 
circular  beds  of  Tropseolum  elegans ;  an  oblong  bed  of  Punch 
Geranium,  edged  with  B\jou  Geranium ;  ana  the  opposite 
bed.  Punch  Geranium,  edged  with  Heliotrope  Miss  Nightin- 
gale ;  then  two  circles  of  Lord  Baglan  Verbena,  edged  with 
Cerastium,  and  two  oblong  beds  of  Canna  indica.  In  the 
next  scene  are  two  circles  of  Lord  Baglan  Verbena,  edged 
with  Cerastium ;  an  oblong  of  Punch  Geranium,  edged  with 
Heliotrope  Miss  Nightingide ;  and  the  opposite.  Punch  Gera- 
nium, edged  with  Bijou  Geranium ;  then  two  circles  of  Tro- 
pgeolum  elegans.  In  the  last  department  are  six  circles 
nimished  with  Nasturtiums,  which  were  dignified  with 
the  names  of  Tropseolum  Pet,  T.  Eyebright,  and  T.  Aurora 
«t  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Show  on  the  9th  inst.  The  leaves 
may  be  useful  in  salads  as  a  substitute  for  Cress,  but  to 
approach  anything  like  an  ornamental  effect  frequent  atten- 
ion  must  be  given  to  the  removal  of  the  leaves.  The  four 
jirdes  planted  with  Heliotrope  Miss  Nightingale  are  in  frill 
leather. 

A  bed  of  Wigandia  caracasana  is  conspicuous  beside  the 

^ide  near  Hyde  Park  Comer.    In  the  height  of  the  London 

reason  portions  of  the  Park  bounding  the  ride  are  ftamished 

rith  chairs.    It  is  -tnusing  to  see  the  movements  of  our 


chairs  until  they  see  a  gentleman  at  a  short  distance  stretch* 
ing  out  his  leg  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  breeches- 
pocket,  who  deposits  somethmg  in  the  hand  of  the  young 
man  standing  before  him.  The  hint  is  sufficient,  the  seats 
are  silently  vacated,  and  it  is  then  that  the  following  notices, 
nailed  to  the  young  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood* 
are  visible.  "  The  charge  for  the  hire  of  chairs  is  not  to 
exceed  2d.  for  each  arm-chair,  and  Id.  for  each  common  . 
chair.  The  collector  on  receiving  payment  for  the  hire  <^  a 
chair  to  deliver  a  ticket,  which  will  be  available  for  the  day 
on  which  it  is  issued  for  any  chair  of  the  same  'description. 
The  charge  for  season  tickets  is  not  to  exceed  75.  for  an  arm- 
chair and  5s.  for  a  common  chair.    Office,  H.M.  Works,"  &c. 

William  Keanz. 


HOT-WATEB  TANKS. 


I  THINK  if  "A  CouNTBT  Cubatb".  would  procuro  a  slate 
tank  he  would  find  it  the  most  serviceable  kind  he  could  have, 
and  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  I  have  worn  out  two  wooden 
tanks,  and  am  convinced  if  I  had  only  had  one  of  slate  in  the 
first  instance  I  should  not  have  needed  another  at  all.  The 
slate  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  sides  and  ends  are 
grooved  into  the  bottom,  and  it  is  iastened  together  with 
screw-bolts  and  nuts.  I  make  a  loose  wooden  frame  all 
round  the  inside,  and  a  strip  of  wood  on  edge  the  height  of 
the  frame  runs  down  the  middle  nearly  to  the  end,  so  that 
the  water  can  pass  freely  round.  This  is  to  support  some 
slate  of  the  ordinary  thickness  on  which  the  plunging  nuir- 
terial  (I  use  sand)  is  placed.  The  tank  is  then  complete. 
A  little  strip  of  wood  across  the  most  convenient  comer  of 
the  wooden  frame  is  required  to  provide  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  tank,  and  the  opening  can  be  closed  with  a 
small  lid  or  plug.  A  slater  who  is  accustomed  to  make  hatha 
would  have  all  Sie  materials  ready  to  hand,  and  would  mako 
the  tank  either  for  so  much  per  gallon,  or,  if  the  size  were 
stated,  he  would  charge  so  much  for  the  material  and  the 
labour.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  small 
tank ;  but  I  think  a  large  one  would  be  cheapest  if  procured, 
after  the  latter  mode. — J.  B.  Jessop. 


GLADIOLUS  DISEASE  AND  NAME. 

A  LIGHT  soil  does  not  confer  immunity  from  disease,  as 
Mr.  Cattell,  of  Westerham,  could  tell  "D.,"  of  DeaL 

I  imagine  that  Gladiolus  is  pronounced  Gladee'ulus  or 
Glady'51us  according  to  accent,  and  not  to  quantity.  Nu- 
tricida  is  surely  nutnc'ula.  Puteoli  is  pute'oli.  Does  "  D.'* 
wish  the  accent  to  faSl  on  the  last  syllable  "lus  ?" 

The  following  rule  is  given  in  the  preface  to  Edwards's 
"  Latin  Ghrammar :" — "  If  the  penult  or  last  syllable  but  one 
be  long,  the  accent  is  on  it ;  but  if  the  penult  be  short,  the 
accent  is  on  the  ant^»enult,  or  last  syllable."  The  ante- 
penult is  the  third  syllable  from  the  end. — S.  D.  S. 


<V"»»««« 


Laboe  Sale  or  Chikess  and  Japanese  Plants. — ^A  large 
and  important  sale  of  plants  from  China  and  Japan  is  an- 
nounced for  sale  by  auction  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  his 
great  rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  They  have 
been  introduced  to  t^  country  by  the  well-known  tntveller 
and  au^or,  Mr.  Bobert  Fortune,  and  have  been  cultivated 
and  propagated  by  Mr.  Standish,  in  his  nursery  at  Baffshot» 
Amongst  those  fr^nn  China  are  the  Abies  Esmpferi,  or  Golden 
Pine  of  the  Chinese,  a  noble  timber  tree  of  great  beauty ;  a 
fine  evergrreen  Yew  named  Torreya  grandis ;  a  hardy  Palm 
which  may  be  seeh  growing  in  the  open  air  in  Kew  Ovadens, 
and  finer  still,  we  believe,  in  Her  Majesty's  garden  at 
Osborne.  There  are  also  some  strange-looking  Pine  trees 
brought  from  the  country  about  Pelong.  Many  of  these 
plante  have  been  discovered  in  districts  far  inland  which  are 
not  visited  by  foreigners,  and  such  plants  are  not  likely  to 
be  again  sent  to  Europe.  The  trees  and  shrubs  from  Ji^mok: 
are  also  of  great  interest.  The  curtain  which  has  been 
drawn  round  the  d^ital  of  that  country  for  so  many 
oenturies  was  lifted  for  a  brief  space,  and  enabled  us  to 
see  a  high  state  oi  cnhivafcioii  in  so  fiur  as  gaxdeniag  is  0(m* 
oemed.  Here  Hr.  Forkone  faand  nnrseriek  on  a  very  ex* 
sm»«i«-  ~»*u»  ^i*-"    riU   'M"^'  almibs  and  trees  of  greii^ 
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iaterast,  both  in  aa  onumentol  and  oseM  point  of  view,  u  applied  by  oontiaat  thjui  it  is  t«  attempt  to  c^e  wilk 

AmongBt  thoM  inbrodnced  to  Euiope  we  may  inatance  the  the  nomberleBi  ueutnJ  coIodtb  within  our  reach  1^  abading 

«niioua  TJmbrella  Fine  and  .vsriooB  trees  oUied  to  the  com-  and  the  feHdtoQS  admiitiiTe  of  one  oolonr  with  another  M 

mott  Aibor  Vits,  but  quite  distinct  &xini  it.   There  an  also  a  the  same  ho^  yet  differently  tinted. 

Tariegated  Honeyeuckle,  some  ehrubB  resembling  our  HoUy,  What  nve*  na  oo  great  pleasure  when  one  of  Flora'a  moat 

but  in  reality  nearer  to  the  Olive,  new  Cluy»anthemnmi,  fimmredbaudiBplacedbefoiens,  we  need  scarcely  say  is  tb» 

and  a  hoet  of  other  things.    Carious  enough,  the  Japanese  evenly-balanced  marbines;  we  cannot  err  in  onr  att^pt  to 

attan  to  have  bad  a  taste  for  variegated  punts  long  before  copy  these  tn>es  of  real  besuiy  from  the  hands  of  so  unerring 

tlwt  taste  gained  ground  amougat  oorselves.      The   Yedo  a  master.    Tlien  let  us  sot  r^ect  an  att«iiipt  so  seemingly 

gaidens  were  found  ftdl   of  such  plants.     There  was    a  legitimate,  without  a  lair  and  well-studied  attempt  at  itm 

validated  variety  of  Palm,  of  the  Camellia,  and  even  the  flirthecance.    As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  mode  of 

Tea  plant  was  met  with  in  this  condition.     Many  of  these  shading  as  practised  at  gome  of  our  leading  places,  ill  agrees 

things  have  been  exhibited  at  the  horticultural  exhibition,  with  onr  ideas  as  regaids  the  same;  as  with  some  of  our 

and  are  no  doubt  fatnili«.i-  to  our  readers.      Mr.  Fortune  moat  Korgeona  flowers  we  would  place  the  quietest  neutr^ 

seems  to  have  visited  Japan  at  the  right  time,  for  now  the  where  it  oonld  the  more  readily  give  effect  to  the  warmer 

gardens  at  Yedo  which  supplied  all  these  interesting  novel-  colour.    An  inatsnce  we  give  below,  which  has  an  eioellent 

tiee  are  closed  to  foreigners,  and  are  like^  to  be  so  for  some  effect, 

time  to  come.  Shades  of  scarlet.  Verbenas  planted,  plant  for  plant — 

Fire  Fly,  Bobinson's  Defiance,  Admiral  Dundaa,  and  Lord 

XiTTtiPiT   nvtJivi  Eaglan;   or,  again,    Tropwolums  Elegans,   BaU  of    Fire. 

MUSCAT   GRAPES.  Garibaldi,  and  it  may  be  Eclipse.     In  the  same  way  with 

I  m  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Thomson  for  his  answer  to  my  Geraniunis,    a   good   effect  may  be  attained  by  pU»tiii(f 

lett«r.   B^  the  last  sentence  I  see  be  is  of  my  opinion — that  alternately,  ChnstiivB,  and  Variegated  Flower  of  the  Day, 

the  question  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  re-  which  may  be  edged  with  Fairy.    Or  to  have  an  effectiva 

ceived ;  and  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  noticed  lilac  bed  witii  ahadings,  plant  alternately  Variegated  Mint 

my  commntiication,  I  am  encouraged  to  send  you  what  I  (HeDtharotandifoliavariegata),  and  distinct  pink,  approach' 

know  of  the  sul^ect,  hoping  I  may  assist  in  eliciting  some-  ing  crimson  at  the  eye.    These  we   might  continue  to  « 

thing  uaefiii.                                                                               ■  ftarther  leuRth,  but  we  have  in  view  two  plante  which,  se  we 

I  have  before  me  a  French  catalogue,  in  which  the  Vines  have  already  auggeated  in  these  pages,  should  be  brought 

are  clasaed  as  tr^  pnicoce,  pnkiooe,  ordinaire,  tardif,  and  tris  more  prominenUy  forward  in  tlie  variegated-foliage  class, 

tardif,  in  which  latter  class  I  find  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  which  in  their  markings  may  read  a  lesson  to  any  one 

I  asked  this  firm  if  I  might  place  confidence  in  these  npon  both  the  subject  of  shading  and  harmony  of  colours, 

qualifications,  and  was  assured  I  might.     "  Then,  how  were  They  are  not  by  any  means  new,  thongh  little  used.    We 

they  obtained  ?  "  "  From  the  latitude  of  Paris,  and  fiom  the  allude  to  the  Amaranthus  bioolor  and  tricolor,  which  when 

opeuwoIL"    "But  this  UuscatofAlexandriais  marked  b^  well  grown  are  exceedingly  pretty.    Intheirfirst  stage  of 

groe?"      "That  was  from  a  hothouse."      "Do  you  think  growth  they  are  not  unlike  indistinctly-coloured  Amaranthos 

these  other  Muscats  and  Chasselas  marked  "  moyen,"  when  melancholicus  ruber.     Iiike  them  also  they  have   a  great 

l^rown  on  the  open  wall,  will  improve  in  eize  if  planted  in  a  tendency  to  run  straight  up  with  but  one  stem.    They  look, 

hothouse?"     "Ho  doabt  some  of  them  were  capable  of  perhaps,  beat  so  when  not  required  more  dwarfed  in  form, 

i^eat  amelioration,  they  had  no  information  which  of  them."  Whan  the  plants  have  attained  their  growth,-  and  pre- 

So  for  my  amnsenlent  I  bought  some  to  try  if  they  were  vious  to  flowering,  a  number  of  very  beaatifbl  lateral  leaves 

capable  of  amelioration,  bat  I  never  doubted  their  earliness.  shoot  out  Irom  &e  main  stems  all  round,  in  form  and  sixe 

I  planted  them  in  &ont  of  the  permanent  Vines  in  a  not   unlike  the  bracts  upon  the   Foinsettia.      The^  are 

house  where  there  was  bottom  heat,  and  grew  them  a  year  upon  bicolor  a  light  pleasing  scarlet ;  thoee  upon  trieol<nr 

before  fimiting  them.     I  found  they  were  not  much  im-  being  a  glowing  variation  of  bright  scarlet  and  yellow,  not 

proved  in  size,  at  least,  they  were  too  small  to  be  worth  unlike  in  their  markings  the  gayest  Fanot  Tulip.      The 

[growing  after  I  ascertained  they  were  not  more  than  two  larger  leaves,  which  hang  aoffloiently  away  to  admit  of  their 

weeka  eaflier  than  the  latest  Vine  in  the  house.    In  the  being  readily  seen,  enhance  their  appearance,  by  their  dark 

&ont  row  I  had  Muscats  Blanc  H&tif.  Noir  de  Jura,  de  coloor,  especially  when  in  sunshine  they  are  moved  by  a 

Ueurthe,    Ingram's,      Trovcren,     Backlaud     Sweetwater;  slight  wind,  peeping  forth  ^temately  from  deep  shade  to 

Chflsselaa    Muaque ;    Chasselas   Blanc,    Supvrienr ;  Tfegre-  sunshine. 

pout,  and  Bose  or  Boyal :  for  the  permanent  ones,   Uex-  An  excellent  efl'ect  may  be  attained  by  forming  a  centra 

andria.  Canon  Hall,  and  Bowood  Muscats.     I  have  pulled  (a  tall  upright  one  being  choaen  for  the  middle)  in  a  well- 

them  all  oat  but  Muscat  Blutc  Hiltif.  that  did  not  frnit,  pliuited  bed  of  Coleus  Verscbaffelti,  especially  if  a  lar^e  one. 

and  is  in  front  of  a  weak  -Vine  which  I  intend  to  out  down  and  where  the  centre  conld  be  planted  in  size  sufflaeat  to 

iigain.    I  was  aorry  I  oould  not  try  them  another  year,  but  give  it  aa  a  central  olyect  distijtot  prominence.     It  is  also  of 

the  permanent  ones  required  the  room.  If,  then,  with  Vines,  a  height  rather  in  requisition  for  a  back  row,  where  ribbon- 

wc  choose  the  finest,  and  make  them  early,  will  doing  so  bordering  is  done  well,   or  for  pots  for  summer  and  earlj 

have  the  same  effect  on  Peach  trees?      I  trust  there  are  winter  decoration. 

among  those  who  with  so  much  ability  supply  the  tables  Bnt,  to  return  to  the  Coleus  Vsrschaffelti.    We  have  taken 

of  the  great  with  aQ  that  is  o^t  of  season,  that  can  either  up  and  potted  recently  some  fine  plants,  nnaurpassed  bj 

confirm  Mr.  Thomson  and  mj^elf,  or  else  explain   where  any  in  colour,  tiie  same  were  planted  out  aa  mere  cuttings 

our  error  is. — O.  H.  previous  to  the  frost  of  about  the  SOth  of  May  last.    We 

are  Ailly  aware  that  the  success  has  been   very  variable. 
taking  the  conntty  through,  but  we  ask  yet  another  trial 

COKTRIST  TBBsra  SHADING— AMABAITTHUS  ^?'?1^5^^  experience  gained  by  the  past  season.— 

BICOLOB  AND  TBICOLOE.  "'''^"         "'" 
W«  agree  with   "An  Amatbuk"    whilst  eritidaing  the 

bedding-out  at  the  Cryatal  Palace  this  season,  that  contrast  HAEDY  AQUATICS, 

is  tlie  real  giver  of  effect  and  not  shading.  „                              ...      at.  ^  ^       i  -j      ii  j_..k.,.;. 

This  latter  certainly  has  its  distinct  merits,  aa  aL»  ad-  M>i.T*NTnx8  njmph»oides  Stoabotes  aloides  Hydro^ 

mii«rs~indeed  it  mlyrbe  that  the  besi^instmcted  eye  wouU  f<«^-«^.  Sagittaria  sag.tt«folia,  Menyanthes  ^^^ 

fcTonr  shading;  that  an   artist  who   had   made  the   bar-  ^^JS.'  **^v^'  'Epilobium  angustifohum,  *=■  h^t™". 

mtmj  ofodoSe-these  in  all  their  variations,  even  t*>  the  •Lythrum  aaheana,  •Eupatorium  csnnabmum,  •Osmnnda 

moat  ne&tnJ  ones— his  chief  study,  would  find  greater  plea-  "?»^'''  ^"^  !X*^!?^  offlwnalis.                   ^„;,„,.„.u„„ 

•Bre  therein  than  when  looking  at  tJie  best  and'Wt  taste-  ,  t  ^T''""'*'"?  «J  ^«  ^^".•^f.^'^^.i^^^K^^ 

tOir  laid^t  gardens  whwa^trast  U  the  main  feature  in  <*  l^dsome  onmtal-loofang  pl""^  "«^    ^fn^^^l 

ttlrlnHigeBt^  We  admit,  abo,  that  it  is  &r  easier  to  n<w^«>'™'g  "  borderers,"  ui  vary  effective.    The  Osmuda 

gimatrikiDg  «lbct  I7  tlw  aae  of  tbe  moat,  diatiiictr  ootoin  *itmiM  ■■bortmtr." 
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vfllgiovfSaf  if  it  can  ]uit»  peat  cor  ^ongj  toO,  and  is  not 
ftaaSfd  actually  in  the  water. 

if  iiwiH  ami  "L.  £."  to  knnr  ivliere  any  of  the  above 
are  to  be  foimd  in  Chediire,  I  akall  be  happy  to  tdl  him, 
Mit  I  do  not  knov  any  Borsexymaa  iriio  keeps  sodi  plants. 

CULTIVATION  OP  HEATHS. 

(Conciudedfrom  pag€  228.) 

Watssivo  at  the  right  time  and  in  a  proper  manner  I 
consider  essential  to  tt^  sncoessfiil  cnltore  of  Heaths ;  bat 
then  if  the  plants  are  potted  with  the  soil  and  in  the  manner 
I  have  described,  there  is  less  chance  of  giving  them  too 
■inch,  or  too  Httle.  The  soil  absorbs  a  certain  amount  <^ 
water,  the  rest  drains  away,  and  what  the  soil  retains  will 
never  stagnate,  for  a  healthy  plant  will  gradually  approfoiate 
it;  and  if  by  chance  water  should  be  withheld  imdl  the  soil 
becomes  dry,  its  firee  open  nature  will  soon  allow  it  to  per- 
colate thrcMigh.  A  Heatih  seldom  requires  water  imme- 
diately after  potting,  and  sometimes  it  may  remain  a  week 
er  two,  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  winter,  for  I  follow  no  role 
as  regards  &e  time  of  the  year  in  potting ;  but  when  a  plant 
IB  watered  for  the  first  time  after  potting,  it  shotdd  be  done 
tfaoroaghly,  so  as  to  wet  the  mass  of  soil  tiiroogh,  and  this 
cannot  very  well  be  done  without  filling  up  the  pot  three  or 
fbur  times.  This  is  invariably  my  pnwSioe,  for  I  find  that  if 
the  soil  is  not  properly  moistened  at  the  first  watering  after 
potting,  it  never  becomea  so  afterwards,  and  plants  have 
often  med  in  consequence.  After  this,  when  the  plants 
want  water,  filling  up  once  will  be  sufficient.  A  practised 
ej%  can  tell  at  once  when  a  plant  wants  water;  but  few 
good  growers  ever  trust  their  eyes  only,  but  generally  ring 
the  pot  and  feel  the  soil  in  addition.  At  the  first  watering 
after  potting,  I  generally  use  a  fiue  rose,  but  afterwards  \ 
Jl^anlj  pour  the  water  on  the  soil  from  ihe  spout  of  the 
wateiing-pot.  During  the  summer,  and  while  in  flower. 
Heaths  x*eqtiire  a  great  deal  of  water;  but  in  the  winter,  and 
while  at  rest,  they  may  be  allowed  to  become  aU  but  dust 
dxy,  for  a  Heath  may  appear  very  dry,  and  even  flag,  when  a 
watering  will  cause  it  to  expand  and  pick  up  again;  but 
when  a  plant  shows  signs  of  distress  firom  over-watering,  it 
is  mostly  in  a  dying  state,  and  will  be  hard  to  recover,  even 
if  that  be  possible ;  but  there  is  little  fear  Cf£  over-watering 
provided  the  soil  is  free  and  open,  and  the  drainage  perfect. 
SinafXB  Tbxatmsnt. — ^About  the  beginning  of  lilUy,  the 
more  hardy  sorts,  as  gradlis  and  Willmorei,  may  be  set  en- 
tirely out  of  doors,if  the  soil  is  free, and  the  drainage  good,  and 
tkej  axe  placed  on  a  good  bed  of  ashes,  on  boards,  or  bricks, 
or  in  any  way  so  that  worms  cannot  get  into  the  pots,  and 
th^  will  take  no  hurt  until  about  Michadmas  if  they  are 
meraly  watered  as  required.  But  for  choicer  sorts  no  place 
caa  be  better  than  a  brick-built  pit,  having  a  good  slope  or 
patdH  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  drip  from  the  glass.  Pull 
the  lights  entirely  off  on  all  fiivourable  occasionB,  putting 
tton  en  in  wet  weather,  and  on  bright  sunny  days,  and 
adding  a  slight  shade,  but  tilt  the  lights  at  the  side,  and 
keep  neither  lights  nor  shades  on  longer  than  is  necessary 
to  protect  from  rain  or  too  bright  sunshine.  They  are 
smetimes  stood  in  a  shady  place  without  covering.  In 
Hob  case  they  must  be  turned  on  tlieir  sides,  should  heavy ' 
radns  occur ;  but  if  left  too  long  in  that  position  they  are  apt 
to  turn  the  points  of  the  shooto  upwards,  which  puts  them 
out  of  shape.  In  my  younger  days  I  have  been  Called  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  turn  down  a  lot  of  specimen 
Heaths,  and  other  plants.  This  is  no  joke ;  and  although  I 
would  rather  do  it  now  than  allow  favourite  plants  to  be- 
'wme  ixHured  or  killed,  still  I  would  rather  evskde  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  so,  or  of  giving  others  the  trouble  by  putting 
the  plants  in  a  place  where  they  would  be  safe  from 
a^jjuxy  from  drenching  rains.  In  places  where  there  are 
obn^  of  hands  to  run  and  shut  up  pits,  frames,  &c,  or 
urn  down  plants,  there  is  less  chance  of  accident ;  but  in 
Aost  places  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
iry  to  avoid  such  running  about,  which  breaks  into  the 
-<^y^s  work  more  than  lookers-on  would  suppose.  And  if 
•umts  are  to  be  kept  under  cover,  it  must  be  where  they 
wA  have  fresh  air  night  and  <'«-v  •»«''  -^r*  "■^  —  ^xhung  by 
^er  plants. 


supposing  tte  pSaats  to  have  been  fre^  exposed,  care  shoold 
be  taken  to  give  them  aU  the  fresh  air  that  can  be  admitted 
to  them,  for  under  no  eircnmstances  win  they  thrive  and  do 
weQin  a  close  or  coid^ed  atmosphere.  Keep  them  cool, 
and  rather  dxy  than  otherwise,  and  never  attempt  to  huny 
them  into  growth.  I  should  have  said  that  after  about  the 
middle  <^  August,  the  more  sun  the  plants  have  the  better, 
as  this  will  harden  the  wood,  and  induce  them  to  flower 
better.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  miMew  sometimes  attacks 
the  Heath,  but  rarefy  have  I  had  jdants  troubled  with  it,  as 
good  drainage,  afree  open  soil,  and  plenty  of  exposure  to  the 
air,  wiD  prevent  it^  and  if  it  has  made  its  ai^>earance  a  dusting 
of  sulphmr  will  cure  it.  Heaths  are  also  sometimes  infested 
with  scale,  but  this  is  only  when  they  become  potbound,  or 
are  crowded  too  much  in  Ihe  wood,  or  are  placed  too  closely 
together.  This  pest  is  difficult  to  eradicate  if  it  happen  to 
get  ahead,  but  sfarong  soapy  water  rubbed  on  with  a  sponge  or 
soft  brush  will  destroy  the  insects.  6ome  of  the  softer-woocted 
kinds  are  sometimes  troubled  with  green  fly,  which  is  easily 
destroyed  by  ftmiiffation.  But,  generally  speaking.  Heaths 
are  very  dean  in  their  growth,  and  if  kept  in  good  condition 
will  give  tiie  cultivator  very  little  trouble  as  regards  pests  of 
any  kind.  This  I  consid^  a  great  recommendation  to  their 
cultivation. 

Thb  Tbainino  oi  Heaths  not  only  requires  both  skill  and 
judgment,  but  it  is  an  art  acquired  only  by  practice.  A  well- 
grown  and  wdl-trained  Heatih  is  one  of  the  most  beautifrd 
productions  of  the  plant  department  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. To  grow  and  train  one  as  it  should  be  requires  no 
mean  display  of  skilfrd  handling.  There  should  be  few 
stidts,  and  those  thin  and  tapering,  and  painted  green  to 
match  the  foliage.  The  bast  matting  should  be  good,  and 
used  very  thin.  I  greatly  dislike  using  thread,  as  some 
make  a  practice  of  doing.  The  shoots  should  be  trained-in 
at  regular  distances,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  whole 
plant  a  natural  and  easy  appearance.  But  those  who  know 
how  to  train  a  Heath  will  not  want  tdling,  and  those  who 
do  not,  will. learn  mere  by  practice  than  from  description. 
Hen  who  have  to  use  heavy  tools  can  seldom  train  these 
plants  well,  and  this  is  often  exemplified  in  the  specimens 
produced  in  many  places,  and  which  exhibit  a  counUess  host 
of  sticks,  and  an  appearance  the  opposite  of  easy  or  graceful. 
A  Heath  to  look  well  should  have  the  pot  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  plant,  and  be  trained  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  eye  is  not  attracted  by  the  sticks. 

Thx  Pbopagation  of  Heaths  is  not  generally  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  gardener,  very  few  gardeners  can  spare  the  time 
necessary,  or  have  a  suitable  place  in  whidi  to  strike  Heaths* 
Propagators  of  Heaths  and  other  hardwooded  plants  must 
undergo  a  certain  training  in  ot^er  to  quaKfy  them  for  the 
work,  and  when  they  becOTie  competent  they  generally  com- 
mand good  wages.  Propagating  such  plants  is  an  ait,  and, 
according  to  the  division  of  labour  it  should  be  left  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  art,  and  certainly  those  who  are  un>- 
acquainted  with  it  must  not  su|^>ose  it  is  equivalent  to 
striking  cuttings  of  G^aniums  and  bedding-out  plants^. 
Some  kinds  of  Heaths  will  take  from  six  to  nine  months 
from  the  time  of  putting  in  the  cuttings  till  these  become 
rooted,  and  some  hardwooded  i^anto  will  take  twelve 
months,  and  all  this  time  they  require  daily  attention  in 
wiping  the  glasses,  shading,  Ac.  I  simply  mention  this;  so 
that  those  who  may  be  imacquainted  with  the  process  maj 
be  prepared  for  what  they  have  to  do  should  they  niake  toe 
attempt.  I  have  struck  various  kinds  of  Heaths  more  for 
amusement  than  anything  dse,  and  in  five  years'  time  have 
had  plants  which  I  consider  repaid  all  the  time  and  atten- 
tion they  required.  "  This  is  a  long  time  to  wait,"  many 
will  say.  True,  but  then  the  time  comes  at  last,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  prc^pagators  now  engaged  in 
putting  in  cuttings  of  Heaths  that  in  three  or  four  yean^ 
time  will  make  small  flowering  plants.  The  process  I  have 
foDowed  is  to  fin  two  or  three  pots  of  a  suitable  size  about 
three  parts  ftdl  of  drainage  broken  rather  "small,  then  a 
layer  ot  peat  flbre,  then  a  mixture  of  peat  and  silver  sand» 
then  half  an  inch  of  wdl-washed  silver  saiod,  the  whole  weO 
watered.  The  cuttings  are  small  shoots  about  anindi  long, 
taken  as  near  the  collar  of  Replant  as  possible  and  the  lower 
leaves  str^med  ofll  Th«r  are  dibbed  into  the  sand  with  » 
very  smaill  mibm,  and  a  Uttte  water  is  allowed  todrip  on 
their  *^  p«fe»>^  ^<%  F*»d  abr*>t  then.    A  beO-gliMB  is  then 
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pat  over  them,  and  fhey  are  set  in  a  shady  part  of  a  warm 
-menhoaae ;  no  son  is  aUoved  to  shine  on  theait  and  tiie 
mdde  of  the  glass  is  wiped  every  day.  F.  Chittt. 


THE  GBAPEEIES  OF  ME.  MEEEDIT5. 

I  AM  fiur  from  finding  feiiilt  with  your  intelligent  corre- 
spondent '*  £p8ii.oir "  (see  p.  209),  for  calling  me  to  aoooont 
fm  what  I  said  about  the  On^e-houses  of  Mr.  Meredith  at 
Garston.  All  vague  and  undefined  assertions  ought  to  be 
called  in  question,  and  not  accepted  as  valid  until  some 
feasible  proo^  or  at  least  e]q>la]iataon  of  them,  can  be  given. 
Certainly  now  and  then  a  loose  expression  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  uncriticised  if  the  meaning  be  understood ;  but  as 
the  quotation  your  correspondent  makes  from  my  former 
article  may  leave  an  impression  that  I  may  have  said  too 
much,  I  deem  it  right  to  explain  the  matter  more  fully,  and 
think  I  can  do  so  without  withdrawing  in  the  least  fr<nn  the 
statement  I  first  made. 

The  remark  quoted  by  "  Epsilon  "  from  my  artide  on 
the  Garston  graperies  is  that  "  I  believed  Mr.  Meredith's 
knowledge  will  enable  him  to  pronounce  whether  a  certain 
soil  will  suit  the  Grape  Vine  or  not,  apa^ii  from  those  out- 
ward appearances  which  are  the  only  g^de  to  a  less  prac- 
tised hand."  Now,  on  readixig  this  short  paragraph  once, 
and  calling  to  memory  what  I  saw  and  heard  as  well  from 
others  as  from  Mr.  Meredith  himself,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  to  retract.  Perhi^>s  if  the  two  words  "  upon 
examination  "  had  been  added  after  the  word  "  pronounce," 
the  sentence  might  have  been  more  explicit,  but  I  do  not 
see  in  which  way  it  would  have  altered  the  sense,  the  more 
especially  when  the  general  reader  is  informed  that  the 
opinion  I  gave  was  not  formed  alone  upon  the  Grape  Vines 
I  saw  at  Mr.  Meredith's,  but  what  I  saw  had  been  done  by 
him  at  another  place  many  miles  distant  from  his  own 
establishment.  I  was  told  other  places  formed  by  him  pre- 
sented like  features  of  good  Grape-growing.  But  I  will 
content  myse^  with  describing  what  I  actually  saw,  and  the 
reader  will  excuse  my  mentiOnii^  names  for  reasons  which 
it  is  needless  to  explain;  but  I  may  say  that  the  Grape 
Vines  in  a  garden  of  high  repute  falling  into  a  bad  condition, 
the  Grapes  not  colouring  well,  otherwise  shanking,  while 
the  bunches  and  berries  were  below  second-class  size,  and 
yearly  becoming  worse,  it  became,necessazy  to  restore  them, 
and  Mr.  Meredith  was  called  in.  What  alterations  he  ad- 
vised in  the  houses  I  need  not  enter  upon,  as  that  is  a  mere 
mechanical  affair.  The  evil  lay  in  the  border,  and  its  re- 
construction was  put  into  Mr.  Meredith's  hands,  and  I 
understand  he  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  soil  best 
suited  for  the  purpose  that  the  estate,  and  that  a  large  one, 
possessed. 

Now,  though  my  visit  to  the  place  was  a  short  one,  I  could 
easily  see  by  the  character  of  the  agricultural  and  other 
crops  that  there  was  plenty  of  what  is  usually  called  good 
land ;  some  in  the  park  vmight  be  pronounced  excellent, 
from  the  vigour  of  the  herbage  and  the  appearahce  of  the 
trees,  and  many  parties  with  a  ctirte  blanche,  as  I  believe  Mr. 
Meredith  had,  would  have  been  for  skinning  a  large  portion 
of  the  best  of  it ;  but  no,  Mr.  Meredith  went  further  a-field, 
and  I  believe  the  bulk,  if  not  all,  of  the  material  he  reoom- 
mended  the  border  to  be  composed  of  was  brought  from  an 
niroromising  waste. 

lam  not  certain  whether  a  mere  glance  at  the  various 
soils  or  a  more  careful  examination  of  them  enabled  Mr. 
Meredith  to  select  the  one  he  did  for  the  formation  of  the 
Vine-border,  neither  does  it  matter  to  the  general  reader. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  one  he  did  select,  with  the  othbr  treat- 
ment the  Vines  received,  produced  as  good  Grapes  as  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  equalling  those  at  Mr.  Meredith's  own  place, 
and  if  anything  heavier  crops.  My  informant  of  what  was 
done  by  Mr.  Meredith  was  the  g^ardener  on  the  spot,  a 
worthy  and  well-informed  man ;  the  Ghrapes  I  saw  myself  and 
I  never  saw  finer.  The  alteration  in  the  border  taking  place 
aome  three  or  four  years  ago,  I  was  told  the  crop  or  the 
present  year,  heavy  as  it  was,  was  not  more  so  than  that  of 
ust  year,  the  gardener  naSvely  saying  that  an  unusually 
'heavy  crop  seemed  necessary  to  curb  the  luxuriance  of  the 
Vines.  I  mnst  here  again  repeat  what  I  before  affirmed  of 
lb.  Meredith's  Yioes— the  leaves  were  not  so  large  as  I 


have  seen  some  eisewhore,  nor  the  wood  so  long  in  Ike 
joints.  I  believe  this  to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  th^e 
emiAhing  tabstonoes  which  so  many  ace  i^t  to  pat  inmdh 
abnndancft  into  their  borders. 

Although  it  is  quite  excusably  nay»  highly  vecoBmieiid- 
able,  for  an  inquirer  like  our  worthy  conespondeot  ''Ep- 
silon"  to  question  Mr.  Meredith's  ability  to  give  a  jnat 
opinion  at  once  of  the  merits  of  a  soil  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  Vine,  with  no  further  proof  than  was  given  at  the  jpaza- 
graph  quoted,  I  thiok  the  above  case  frilly  confirms  idl  that 
was  stated,  and  I  know  other  examples  oould  be  cited.  It 
matters  little  to  the  general  public  whether  Mr.  Meredith  in 
giving  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a  soil  does  so  at  onoe  or 
takes  time  to  do  it,  the  judgment  eventually  is  a  correct 
one,  as  the  sequel  proved.  And  aa  Mr.  Meredith  is  pro- 
fessionally employed  in  the  building  and  famishing  oi  Grape 
and  other  houses,  it  is  only  fidr  that  those  who  want  to  have 
further  particulars  should  communicate  with  him  direct. 
Those  who  require  further  confirmation  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced might  go  and  see  for  themselves.— J.  Bobson. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETr'8 
COMMITTEES.— Sept.  22,  1863. 

Flobal  ComaTTBs. — On  this  occasion  special 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  to  Messrs.  Downie  and 
Co. ;  to  the  former  for  the  beantiful  white-fiowered  JjBfr- 
g^ria  rosea  albifiora^  a  plant  the  white  bells  of  which  con- 
trast well  with  those  of  the  better  known  rose-coloured  kind. 
and  which  will  unquestionably  prove  a  most  importaat 
acquisition  for  the  decoration  of  our  greenhouses  aaod  con- 
servatories, as  well  as  for  exhibition  purposes.  What  a 
brilliant  effect  a  {Mir  of  Lupagerias,  the  one  with  rose- 
coloured  the  other  with  white  flowers,  would  have  in  a  mixed 
collection,  especially  if  they  were  as  large  and  handsome  as  l^e 
specimen  which  Mr.  Uzzell  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  the  same  collection  with  the  Lapageria  were  shown  the 
new  Lilium  auratum,  a  fine  variety  of  speciosum  rubrum, 
and  two  Eranthemums.  Boili  of  these  received  seoond-daDs 
certificates.  That  named  tuberculatum,  from  New  Caledonia, 
formed  a  compact  bushy  little  plant  and  had  a  profruioa  of 
pure  white  flowers ;  the  other,  which  was  of  tallw  growth, 
had  white  flowers  dotted  on  the  under  segments  with  purple. 
Messrs.  Downie' s  award  was  for  a  collection  of  th&ty-six 
Hc^yhocks,  of  which  Neatness,  a  deep  crimson,  had  a  first- 
class  certificate ;  and  Lord  ClLfden,  a  crimson  shaded  wil^ 
carmine,  a  second-class  one.  Among  Dahlias  Willie  Austin, 
from  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  a  rich  golden  yellow  shaded 
with  red,  had  a  first-dass  certificate ;  and  Miss  Herbert,  a 
variety  somewhat  resembling  the  preceding  in  its  colours, 
a  second-class  one.  Mr.  I^gge,  of  Edmonton,  had  like- 
wise first-class  certificates  for  Nonsuch  and  Enchantress, 
the  latter  a  yellowish-w)iite,  heavily  tipped  with  cerise. 
Fairy  Queen,  a  rosy-lilac  on  a  creamy-yeUow  ground  came 
from  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Leyton,  and  had  a  similar  distinction 
conferred  upon  it.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  second-class 
certificates  for  Favourite  and  CountMs  (Fellowes),  tiie 
former  a  good  purple,  the  latter  a  large  white  variety. 
Erebus,  nearly  black,  was  shown  by  Mr.  &wlings,  and  was 
commended. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  sent  Anemone  vitilblia 
and  Honorine  Jobert,  which  was  commended  at  the  jK'evious 
Meeting;  also  Pelargonium  Beauty,  for  which  a  first-dass 
certificate  was  awarded.  This  was  one  of  the  Zonale  dass, 
having  white  flowers,  the  base  of  the  petals  edged  with 
salmon  pink,  and  was  altogether  a  very  attractive  kind. 
Cheiranuius  Marsh  alii  variegatus  from  the  same  firm  was 
commended,  and  three  semi-double  varieties  of  Dianthus 
hybridus,  white,  crimson,  and  striped,  had  second-class  cer- 
t^cates. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  sent  several  bedctiag 
Lobelias ;  and  Mr.  Wills,  of  Oulton  Paik,  Tarporley,  two 
Pelargoniums — Princess  of  Wales,  a  horseshoe  with  pink 
fiowers,  deep  salmon  at  the  centre;  and  Volcano,  bright 
scarlet.  The  former  received  a  second-class  certificate,  the 
latter  a  commendation. 

Fbiht  Comnrm. — ^Mr.  Edmonds  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet  Lodge,  Cob- 
ham,  sent  a  Queen  Pine  weighing  7  lbs.  3  on.,  wmioh  was 
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kwaided  »  oeriifieftte  of  oomuMiidatioB  as 
.  tuerUoriooa  gardoiiiig'.  A  wedliiw  Feach  wm  Knt  l^  Mi 
Boat,  of  Bioom  Eook,  Folfaaoi,  caUed  Thames  Buk.  It  i 
slu^yellotr-fleahed  Fea<&  as  lazge  as  I«t«  Admir^>le,  ani 
with  the  brood  brc^en  itripes  <rf  ttiat  vorietj.  It  was  fbmu 
to  b«  a  good  Peach  and  leceiTed  a  certificate  of  com 
Tuendation.  Fine  diahes  of  Seliray  and  Late  Admiiahli 
Peaches  were  reoeired  from  Hr.  Thompaou,  gaidener  to  Hn 
Diion,  SbuiBt«tid  Park,  Sossei,  which  vera  moch  admirei 
Jbr  th^  handiome  t^pearance,  but  the  davoor  of  both  wai 
mtBrior.  BIt.  Teiti^  of  Cbelaea,  exhibited  three  Tarietiei 
tf  Syrian  Peachea,  one  of  which  had  a  bitter  kernel.  Neithe 
<^  them  mts  named,  but  they  were  diHtinguiebed  by  numbers 
No.  1  waa  a  good-eiied  ov^  Peacb  witl  a  dark  red  cheek 
lite  fieeh  tender  but  not  remarkable  for  flavoor.  The  kerne 
ia  Utter.  No.  2vaa  alao  a  good-aised  fruit  witb  a  green  akii 
like  Barriogton,  and  very  dark  r«d  at  the  stone;  hut  tbi 
fleah  was  coarse  and  the  fiavour  inferior,  while  the  atone  wai 
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THE  GLADIOLUS  QUESTION. 
X  been  much  interested  in  the  (Kadiolus  « 


HOTA  IMPEEIALIS. 
'   aoka  OS  "Which  ia  the  liMidaomeat  plant  to 


of  £xeter.  This  beautiftil  flowering  climber  waa  thna  noticed 

by  Dr.  Liadley  at  the  time  of  itafintintxoduutioninlSU: — 
"  Imagine  a  true  Hoya,  with  woolly  sterna,  Isavea  6  inches 
long,  and  cioat^ra  of  the  moat  macbifioent  flower*,  fbrming 
a  diadem  of  ten  raya ;  c«ch  flower  mil;  8  inohea  in  djametco', 
and  with  the  delicate  teitare  of  the  common  Hoya  oantosa, 
and  joQ  will  have  aome  notion  of  this  anperb  apecaee.  In 
Mr.  Lowe'a  letter  from  Sarawak,  dated  Jannaiy  X2tli,  18*6. 
we  have  the  fbllowing'  account  of  it«  disooTery : — '  On  the 
nert  day,  when  in  the  tenitory  of  the  Qnmbang  DyKka,  1 
found  another  ciuriouB  plant,  belonging  to  Aaclepiada ;  it  is 
on  epiphytal  climber ;  there  was  bat  one  individual,  growing. 
from  the  decayed  part  of  a  tree,  alao  overhanging  the  river. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  in  ombelBi  the  leavea  are  leather; 
and  the  stem  abounds  in  a  white,  perhaps  acrid,  juice.  1^ 
contrast  between  tbe  purple  of  the  peltfa  and  the  ivory 
white  of  the  parts  of  fructification  renders  it  highly  boBii- 


Hesara.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  of  Sydenham,  sent  a 
bunch  of  a  Grape  which  proved  to  be  Black  Morocco.  Mr, 
Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  a  dish  of  Belle  de  Fontenay  Basp- 
berries,  which  were  of  large  siae  and  very  handsome,  poa- 
eeaaing  a  good  deal  of  flavour  coi^dering  the  late  period  ot 
the  ae«80n,  and  th^  received  a  certificate  <£  commendation, 
Ur.  BJvers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  brought  fruit  of  a  Peach 
called  ciranens  Isaure,  a  Ia>^  yellow-fleshed  fruit  deeply 
atained  with  red  at  the  stone ;  bat  it  was  acid,  and  without 
much  flavour.  Coe'a  Iiarge  Yellow  ia  also  a  ydlow  Feach, 
and  i^  too,  had  a  oold  acid  flavour.  Coiunibia,  a  dnstj- 
oolonred  and  very  downy  Peach,  was  remsrkable'  aa  having 
the  flesh  deep  red  for  some  depth  onderthe  akin  and  thence 
-mdta  pale  to  the  stone ;  but  it  waa  very  acid,  and  without 
flavour.  A  seedling  Plum,  raised  from  Coe's  Late  Bed,  waa 
richly  Savoured.  It  is  yeUow  and  oral  like  a  Small  Coe's 
Qolden  Drop,  and  promises  to  be  an  excellent  variety.  The 
Neetarine  Peach,  a  seedling  raiaed  by  Hr.  Biven,  paitskes 
of  the  charaoter  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  both  in  shape 
and  flavour.  Bound  the  atalk  the  frnit  is  quite  amooth,  and 
over  tlie  remaining  snrbce  it  is  covered  with  a  flne  down. 
The  flesh  is  very  t«nder,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoored. 


which  has  appearedinyonrpagesof  late,  the  result  of  which 
I  trust  will  enable  your  aabecribers  and  otlters  not  only  to 
«0w  the  bulb  properly,  but  to  know  what  to  call  it  when 
uey  have  grown  it. 

^e  proper  pronondation  of  the  wotd  "GHadiolns"  has 
oertoiniy  b«en  a  matt«r  of  dispute  for  some  lime,  and,  aa 
"D.,"  of  Deal,  observeB.is  continually  a  satiject  for  argoment, 
and  to  thia  da.;  ia  not  settled.  I  do  not  see,  however,  why 
it  should  not  be  settled  after  the  very  aatis&ctory  explana- 
tion given  by  the  above  writer  in  your  Number  for  the  15th 
inat.,  which  frutber  agreea  with  the  atatement  given  by 
"  B.  T.  E.,  ShrnitAv,ry,"  who  quotes  Ainawocth,  Biddle,  and 
other  leiioographera  aa  aathoiitaes. 

As  regards  sdopting  the  gardenera'  pronnndation  of  tlie 
word,  I  think  that  co^d  Bcan«l;  be  a  ride  to  be  relied  upon, 
Blthcmgh  we  have  many  inatancea,  no  doubt,  that  if  the 
strictly  classical  pronnndation  of  plwts  waa  adopted  it  would 
iqipear  aSected  and  pedantic  j  cnatom  having  given  a  pro- 
nondation which  in  tome  becomes  accepted  aa  correct.  If, 
however,  Mr.  Beaton  haa  a  better  authority  for  hia  pronnn- 
datiou  of  the  word  than  the  one  above  referred  to,  let  aa 
adopt  it ;  if  not,  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  aetUe  the 
matter  at  once  by  bowing  to  Aiosworth  and  Biddle  as  act 
forth  in  your  Number  of  the  1st  inat. — E.  Tichbodbnb, 
8«uihaiiipton. 


It  requires  a  strong  rich  soil  to  suatuu  folly  its  nn- 
nerooa  large flower-truaaes,  which  aroproduced  tfarou|^iont 
Jie  lei^ths  of  its  twining  atem.  At  Kete  they  nsad  a  com- 
>cet  ot  equal  parts  loam,  decayed  leaves,  and  peat,  witli 
lome  flakes  of  dry,  half^decayed  dung  intermixed,  with  oiuid 
Lnd  broken  crooln  mixed  liberally  throughout.  Each  flower 
aats  a  long  time  without  fading,  and  is  liighly  fragrant 
hronghout  the  evening  and  night. — (fiotamcot  i*  '  ' 
hUitiKal  Magaiiiu.) 


PLANTS  IN  BALCONY-BOXES. 
LuT  year  I  had  i^ta  in  window-boiea,  Geiaiiinms,  Cat- 
leolarias,  &o.,  and  with  your  ssaiatance  and  advioo  saoceeded 
iretty  well.  Thia  year  I  had  erergreena  in  pots  in  the 
laloony,  and  these  ahaded  the  window.<tools  so  AHupletdy 
hat  nothing  did  weU.  Tbe  evergreena  are,  however,  so 
ileasant  that  I  am  unwilling  to  give  them  in,  and  pKipaae 
laving  next  yeat  boxes  witli  smaUindunaiid  aUue  vtanlb 
fiU  llwy  do  sbsdedP  and  if  sc^  wfll  yon  me^te  »  fe* 
lanua  of  thee*  whlah  have  Sowere  with  dedded  «aio«Bi>  eM 
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4  tek  kiur  hj  2  feet  ivide.  Is  ooooa-nut  fibre  reftue  oaeAil 
te  nidi  ^aota  P 

It  it  toe  OMO  that  Kalmia  Ifttlfelia  will  not  blow  two  sno- 
oanriw  yean  in  pots  ?  Mine  have  made  their  fresh  wood* 
Ac*  very  welL 

Can  plants  of  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  be  kept  in  a 
zoom  with  a  north  aspect  during  winter?  I  haye  great  diiB- 
coHy  in  town.  I  have  no  garden  where  I  can  put  ont  any- 
thing ttnOL  to  stand.  There  is  such  a  rush  of  wind  in  a 
smaS  yard  that  nothing  can  be  left  in  it.  House  &ces  south, 
bat  there  is  no  spare  room  in  front. — ^A  Constant  Rkad»ii, 
DubUn, 

[We  liaar  that  with  the  shade  you  will  not  do  much  good 
with  a]^ines,  so  as  to  secure  anything  like  continuous  bU>om 
of  distinct  colours.  For  spring  work  you  could  have  nothing 
better  than  disti^nct  ofjkmis  of  double  Primroses,  Polyanthus, 
Ac,  and  these  w^d  then  be  at  home  in  your  yard  during 
the  rammer.  For  anything  else  in  summer,  a  stout  net 
gtxetohed  over  the  yard  wotdd  greatly  break  the  force  of  the 
wind*  and  keep  away  those  torments  of  gardening,  the 
cats.  Ton  migiit  thiBD.  have  a  fine  disjday  of  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths,  briujnng  them  on  in  the  yard  or  a  cold  room, 
and  then  transrenSig  ttiem  to  the  bcu^.  To  keep  t^em 
§neea  all  the  year  romid  with  little  trouble,  you  might  plant 
uiem  with  sncculents,  such  aa  the  House  Ledt,  Sempervivum 
tectoram*  wbieii  wooMlytell  picrpllsh  flawvr-spikes  in  July  ; 
montanum,  which  is  dwairfer  and  gives  reddish  flowers; 
fflobiferum ;  Hen-and-Chickens  Sempervivum,  yellowish 
flowers ;  and  other  kinds  as  arachnoideum  and  flagelliforme, 
all  blooming  about  midsummer.  These  planted  in  sandy 
loam  would  scarcely  require  even  watering  unless  when 
showing  bloom,  and  in  hot  weather  in  summer.  For  a  neat 
carpet  of  green  nothing  can  excel  the  Stonccrop,  Sednm 
acre,  and  its  varieties;  fbr  in  May,  June,  and  port  of 
July  it  is  a  carpet  of  yellow,  and  needs  little  attention 
except  priming  off  the  decayed  flower-stems,  and  giving  a 
Httle  fresh  surfiEbcing  of  sandy  loam.  There  is  also  a  variety 
of  this  with  golden  foliage,  so  that  yellow  would  ever  be 
present.  Sedum  roeeum  is  a  rich  rose  colour,  generally  in 
bloom  from  May  to  August,  and  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
species  equally  low>growing  and  pretty  that  would  require 
httle  attrition.  Then  among  the  Saxifrages  there  is  um- 
brosa  or  London  Pride,  beautiful  in  bloom  ajid  out  0f  it ; 
hjpnoidee-  or  Cushion  Saxifrage,  always  a  besatifiiil  green, 
and  covered  with  white  flowers  in  spring;  and  the  pretty 
Cerastiums  tomentosum  and  Biebersteini  would  make  pretty 
cheerfbl  lines  round  the  boxes,  if  they  did  not  fill  the  latter 
themselves.  If  the  boxes  were  9  or  12  inches  deep,  we 
would  plant  Cerastium  in  one,  folly  4  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  box,  for  it  would  be  sure  to  grow  high  enough,  and  then 
you  might  gem  the  whole  by  plaong  out  of  sight  small  pots 
of  fiowering  plants  with  only  the  h^ids  seen  over  the  Ceras- 
tium. As  your  Calceolarias  and  G-eraniums  did  well  when 
there  was  not  the  shade  of  the  evergreens,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  grow  some  for  their  foliage  alone — such  as  a  box  of 
B\jou  Geranium  edged  with  Golden  Chain,  and  all  flowers 
removed,  or  the  dark  small  horseshoe  of  Baron  Hugel  round 
abox  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  or  the  Baron  edged 
with  Cerastium?  With  such  shade  as  you  speak  of,  the 
foliage  would  be  finer  in  the  summer  than  when  fully 
expoeed  to  the  sun.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  mixed  with  the  soil 
will  do  well  for  such  plants,  and  so  will  the  commonest  sandy 
loam  horn  the  roadside.  If  you  value  your  evergreens  in 
pots,  or  tubs,  you  will  act  prudently  in  defendmg  them 
from  severe  fr^t  in  winter,  so  fiur  as  the  roots  are  concerned. 
They  will  suffer  more  if  exposed  in  pots  than  in  wooden 
boxes. 

The  Kalmia  latifolia  will  bloom  year  after  year  in  pots  if 
well  treated — ^that  is,  receives  no  check,  has  plenty  of  water, 
and  the  suitable  soiL  Nevertheless,  in  forcing  this  plant 
iDMXij  torn  it  out  and  give  it  a  season's  growth,  and  take  it 
up  again  the.  second  year.  If  year  shoote  are  so  poor,  there 
is  Um  dianoe  of  the  plant  blooming;  but  if  well  rq»ened  and 
hardwied  it  may  do  so. 

Ckleeolarias,  Verbenas,  (Geraniums,  and  all  such  j^ants 
jbt  summer  decoration  may  be  kept  well  in  a  room  with  a 
Bokth  Mpoct  all  the  winter,  provided  they  have  ptoity.of 
Uhf^  flmiij  of  air,  when  tte  outside  temperature  is  4/(f, 
IM  thA  plaali  boAk  neithev  iScom  frost,  too  much  wet*  nor 
loo  mnea  Jiyawi.    Th*  Cikioiiniai  will  need  the  most 


moisture.  Such  plants  before  being  taken  to  the  south 
balocmv  in  the  middle  of  May,  should  i>e  haxdened-off  in  the 
yard  for  a  fortnight  ot  three  weeks  previously,  covering 
them  "with  a  piece  of  calico  or  anything  of  that  sort  at  night 
and  during  stormy  days.  We  have  £u>wn  cases  in  which 
plants  kept  in  a  north  aspect  all  the  winter  did  very  badly 
when  at  once  transferred  to  a  south  atmosphere  outside; 
but  they  did  wdl  when  they  had  a  few  weeks  in  the  outside 
yard  beforehand.  If  we  can  render  Author  assistance  we 
will  do  so,  and,  perhaps,  some  friends  will  also  be  disposed 
to  help  in  tiie  matter. — ^B.  F.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  September  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  l^e  7^  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  F. 
Smith,  lihe  Preddent. 

The  donations  to  tiie  Library  received  since  the  last  Meet- 
ing were  numerous  and  valuable,  comprising  the  publications 
of  the  Geological  and  Entomological  Societies  of  Philadel- 
phia»  Boston,  Bavaria,  Dublin,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of 
Wa^iington,  the  Boyal  Society,  Society  of  Arts,  Messrs.  La- 
cordaire,  Candeza,  Le  Conte,  Hagen,  Moiawiti,  &a 

The  Seoirtmj  edbiktted  yqrtiwi  of  a  bin  whidi  had  been 
filled  with  Chicory,  which,  together  with  the  woodwork  of 
the  bin  was  enveloped  in  a  aosely-spun  white-silken  web, 
covering  the  wood  with  a  fine  poliuied  surfiEM^e.  It 'was 
suggested  that  t^is  web  had  been  spun  by  Tinea  granelhu 

mb.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  insects 
captured  during  the  recent  expedition  across  the  interior  of 
New  Holland  by  Mr.  F.  Waterhouse.  Amongst  the  many 
new  species  which  it  comprised  was  a  very  brilliant  i^)ecie6 
of  Tetracha,  belonging  to  the  fomily  of  Tiger  Beetles. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited  a  number  of  very  beautifully  pre- 
served caterpillars  of  diflSorent  kinds  of  Butterfiies  and 
Moths  prepajred  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cambridge ;  and  Professor 
Westwood  described  the  plan  adopted  in  Germany  for  the 
preparation  of  such  specimens,  the  skin  of  the  caterpillars 
Doing  inflated  by  a  blow-pipe  and  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube 
over  a  rairit-lamp,  the  glass  being  defended  by  resting  on  a 
semi-tube  of  thin  tinware.  Minute  caterpillars  were  also 
preserved  entire  by  puttlhg  them  into  a  bottle  held  over  a 
spirit^bmp  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Sharp  exhibited  a  rare  species  of  Cocdnella^  C.  Cabilis, 
taken  at  Heme  Bay.    ^ 

Mr.  Waring  exhibited  specimens  of  two  rare  Moths,  Litho- 
stega  nivearia>  from  SuffoUc ;  and  Stirrha  sacraria,  from  Ban- 
stead  Downs. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  lar^  tabulated  plan  illustrating 
at  a  glance  and  in  consideralue  detail,  the  various  leadins^ 
peculiarities  in  the  transformations  and  habits  of  the  British 
genera  of  Tineidse. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Walker  containing  descriptions  of  a  number 
of  new  species  of  Moths  belonging  to  the  nunilies  Castniideo, 
Agaristids,  Hylancopidse  was  read;  also,  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  family  of  the  Stag  Beetles,  hj  Migor  F.  Parry, 
containing  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  new  species ; 
the  collection  of  the  author  {Sr  exceeding  in  the  number  of 
species  of  these  insects  that  of  any  other  entomologist. 


WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHXN  OABDSN. 

Fbxsh  plantations  of  Cabbages  and  Lettuces  should  be 
frequently  examined.  Any  that  droop  without  an  apparent 
cause  should  be  examined  at  the  roots,  where,  probably,  a 
grub  win  be  found,  which  if  not  destroyed  will  continue  its 
lavages.  Broccoli,  earth-up  the  plantations,  as  they  will 
now  be  growing  rapidly.  CauUflowers,  continue  to  pride  out 
the  young  plants  under  hand-glasses  and  in  frames.  A  few 
may  be  potted  in  small  pots  and  placed  in  a  frame  where 
they  can  have  abundance  of  air  and  light,  and  be  protected 
from  ezcesmTe  wet.  Endioe,  plant  out  this  and  Lettuces  for 
spring  QM.  If  planted  on  the  sloping  sides  of  wide  ridges 
they  win  stand  better,  damp  being  q^uite  as  destructive  ae 
ttQgL  Talce  the  precaution  of  secunng  a  quantity  of  both 
in  pits  or  firames.  JfasJhroonu,  keep  out-door  beds  pvoteoted 
tcom  heavy  rains  by  a  good  covering  of  Htter.    Maintain  a 
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r^nUr  dwree  of  Leat  in  beds  in  booaw,  uid  (piard  agaiiut 
addttj.  AtelMf,  ccmtinne  to  t>k«  np  the  cn>ps  u  the^ 
'**~'i  nuitttritj.  Sort  tOiem  before  tliey  ore  bouied  or 
*  ta  it  will  mvo  mneh  fctnre  trouble  and  wHte.  Sm- 
oore  tke  Ie«ve*  from  Hub  and  BlinbMb  if  70a  intend 
■■..iiiig  rtaj  earlf ,  ud  keep  a  look-ont  Ua  Blagt  and  -freecb. 
Wa  wonld  adriM  to  haTs  two  separate  noeptadea  f6r  gaiden 
vtbtaah  attached  to  erary  kitchen  gaiden  (and  we  allnde  to 
tka  matter- at  pwoat,  beeaoaa  the  accnmolatioii  of  weeds 
and  deeded  vegetable  matter  is  cooBider^le  >t  tbis  BeaBoa 
«f  tha  jeu).  wie  to  reoeire  the  matter  convertible  bj  gradual 
decompoeition  into  manure,  the  other  to  contain  arery  aub- 
staitce  that  can  conveniently  be  burnt.  A  good  reserve  of 
burnt  earth  and  wood  ashes  shonld  belong  to  every  gajdeo, 
the  last  eolMtance  au^  be  substituted  for  manure  of  a 
aLninger  character  in  rich  soile  which  it  is  desirable  to  relieve. 
Srinack,  thin  the  winter  crop,  leaving  the  plants  about 
9  ine&ei  from  aaoh  other.    Keep  it  free  froai  weeds. 

A.  anfflcdent  qtuuktitf  of  good  turfy  loam  for  next  year's 
^eratuma  shodld  now  be  procored,  etacked-up,  and  tluUfhed 
wttti  atraw.  or  fen,  to  throw  off  rain,  likewise  peat  and 
sand — both  valuable  a4}uncts  in  propagating.  S<^  which 
have  been  used  in  the  foMdng  department*  ehoold  be  brought 
here  and  mixed  up  with  decayed  vegetable  heaps,  ^lis 
forms  an  excellent  and  useful  manure  for  flower-beds.  Pre- 
pare compost  for  Boaes  by  frequent  turnings,  at  the  soiue 
time  adding  rich  materials.  The  trimmings  of  hedges  and 
other  re^e  from  the  shrubberies  made  into  a  heiqi  and 
fharred,  will  form  a  valuable  article  for  stiff  clayey  toils. 
The  variegated  and  other  scarcer  varieties  of  Geraniums 
■hould  not  be  risked  too  long  in  beds,  they  had  bettor  be 
taken  up  and  potted  as  soon  aa  the  weather  appears  threaten- 
ing for  fi^t ;  after  potting  to  be  placed,  if  poasible,  in  a 
gantle  bottom  heat  in  a  pit  or  house  where  the  atmosphere 
<jan  be  kept  snfBciently  di?  to  prevent  the  folisge  being 
iitjured.  By  such  treatment  th^  will  soon  become  esta- 
blished, when  they  may  be  stored  away  for  the  winter  in  a 
coal  diy  house  where  the;  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 
The  present  is  the  moat  eligible  time  in  the  whole  yeai  fbr 
altarations,  and  whether  planting  or  general  groundwork, 
they  ahould,  if  possible,  be  carri^  forward  with  vigour  as 
aoon  aa  possible.  Saoh  operatjoiu  should  not  be  allowed  to 
press  on  the  oidiuory  boainess  of  the  garden ;  eitr&  work  re- 
qoifea  extra  labour,  tud  if  such  is  not  supplied  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  iiynry  must  occur  in  some  other  department, 
which  is  the  frequent  cause  of  disagreements.  Earth-up 
Dahlias  well  above  the  crown  that  a  sudden  frvat  may  not 
destroy  them.  The  spare  beds,  if  any,  should  now  be  put  in 
nadiness  for  the  reception  cf  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  Crown 
Imparials,  hardy  Lilies,  bulbous  Irises,  Narcissi,  and  other 
Wbs  should  now  be  planted  in  the  borders.  Theae  have  a 
plesoing  and  interesting  effect  in  spring. 

The  prmdpal  operations  in  this  department  ore  the 
gatheting-in  of  the  fruit  ss  it  becomes  in  proper  condition, 
making  preparations  for  filling  up  blaiik  spaces,  and  trench- 
ing new  groiind  for  orchards  end  frnit-plantations.  Prepare 
-  Sir  pluiting  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  by  getting  the  ground 
in  good  order  fcr  the  different  kinds.  On  c^  stiff  eoile  it 
is  advisable  to  plant  on  hillocks  1  foot  or  18  inches  higher 
than  the  surrounding  surface.  The  trees  will  not  grow  so 
fhst  in  conaequenoe,  and  will  require  more  attention  in  sum- 
mer in  theway  of  mulchiHK,  but  they  will  form  short-jointed, 
well-ripened,  fruitful  wood,  which  is  the  best  preventive  of 
canker,  gum,  Ac.,  and  will  save  the  labour  of  resorting 
much  to  root-pruning.  Continue  to  keep  the  runnera  re- 
moved  fttnn  the  Strawberries,  and  those  that  have  been 
■ome  time  potted  for  fbrdng  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
comfortable  situation  to  insure  their  not  being  too  mnch 
-■"ddened  with  wet  Strong  prickod-ont  plants  may  stiD  be 
lOtted  with  good  success  ifplaoed  on  a  nndly  bottom  heat. 
7se  every  possible  means  to  get  the  wood  of  Peach  and 
'octarinc  trees  well  ripened.  If  the  trees  are  too  thick  of 
'oung  wood,  every  shoot  that  will  not  be  wanted  at  nailing- 
ime  should  be  cut  out  so  aa  to  expose  those  left  to  aH  the 
Hght  possible.  Xeep  the  frnit-room  cool  and  airy,  examine 
w  frnit  ft«<i»"T»tlv    ind  pic^  on*  a"-  tht •■  >— c  '■^■'•t.  f"  M 


No  time  ahonld  be  loSt  in  houBing  the  plants  which  have 
been  placed  during  the  summer  out  of  doon;  but  befiM- 
pladng  them  in  th^  winter  quarters  eveij  pot  should  be 
examined.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  water-l>onnd,  or  t^e 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  too  heavy  and  wet,  they 
must  be  turned  out  and  thedrainage  raarained,  andif  neoes- 
saiy  made  new.  The  drainage  in  winter  is  highly  important. 
Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulba  should  be  procured  and 
potted  without  delay.  Look  carefrilly  after  the  watering  of 
lar^  specimen  hardwooded  plimts  in  pots,  especially  Heaths, 
which  aie  soon  injured  by  being  over  or  under-watered- 
Let  Azaleas  be  tied  into  form  as  soon  ss  con  be  done  in  otder 
to  give  them  a  neat  appearance.  Seep  Cinerarias  as  cool 
and  moist  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  and  attend  to  repot- 
ting such  aa  require  it.  Primulas  must  also  be  carefully 
attonded  to,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  make  ra{4d 
growth,  especially  double  varieties.  Keep  tree  Vi<^ts  clssr 
of  their  great  enemy,  red  spider,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
syringe. 

Presuming  that  all  the  tender  stock  of  plants  is  safety 
housed,  and  anxiety  with  regard  to  their  safety  in  a  great 
measure  diminished,  prooeed  with  the  arranging  and  remov- 
ing into  spare  cold  pitB  the  stocks  of  Fentstemons,  Antir- 
rhinums,  Linutns,  Phloxes,  Bromptou,  Intermedl^e,  and 
other  Stocks,  and  all  herbaceous  plants  in  pots  that  require 
a  little  protection.  The  pots  to  be  plunged  in  aand  or  coal 
ashes,  which  is  not  only  a  protection  but  saves  much  labour 
in  watering  during  the  spring  months.  When  all  the  plants 
are  arranged  this  department- should  nndeigo  a  tiiotou^ 
cleaning,  all  litter  and  rubbish  to  be  removed.  If  the  Ib^ 
paths  iKtween  the  ranges  of  pits  be  in  bad  trim,  a  layer  of 
gravel  or  coal  ashes  will  add  much  to  the  neatness  of  this 
department.  Pot-off  outtings.  Establish  a  good  stock  of 
Verbenas  in  pots,  as  duplicates  of  the  choice  sorts;  harden- 
off  cuttdnga  for  bedding  out  nart  sesson,  that  they  may  resist 
the  gloom  of  the  i^proaching  winter.  W.  Kuhs. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEKK. 


Sas  the  Dutch  hoe  through  many  growing  cropa,  whoe 
the  raina  had  brought  up  a  mass  of  weeds  foat  ^^iioaehiiig 
half  an  inch  in  height,  ioi  hour's  sun  would  sooaaMtiethert. 
Host  of  these  were  the  never-ceasing  annuals,  aa  ChlokweMl 
and  Oroundsel.  Where  they  all  come  from  it  perfbctb 
marvellriits.  No  wonder  that  would-be  phi]oe<qihara  apeu 
of  spontaneous  generation.  For  years  we  have  hardly  ever 
seen  a  Qroundsel  in  seed,  and  yet  every  piece  of  treached- 
up  ground  yields  its  myriads  upon  myriads.  Cow  ThisUsa, 
and  other 'Thistles,  too,  have  mode  their  appearance,  brought 
to  us,  no  doubt,  by  the  wind,  from  the  fields  and  hed^^ 
rows  of  slovenly  farming.  One  day  in  August,  we  wets 
pretty  well  covered  with  Thistle-down — a  hedgerow  next  the 
highway,  with  a  fine  field  of  Wheat  inside,  was  as  dammed 
flm  of  Thistles,  sending  their  downy  seeds  streaming  fdr 
miles,  OS  if  some  great  prize  had  been  offered  fbr  tha  best 
specimens  of  Thistle-culture.  The  only  redeeming  ponti 
in  the  scene  were  some  beautiful  goldfinches,  that  no  doubt 
deeply  grateful  to  the  waywardens'  snd  the  Eumen 
— .^_.a .^.^ ^i. -joftl    "     " 


9  beat  pnxlnoti  of 


reach  maturity.  Once  scattered  over  the  soil,  genemtiaOB 
to  come  will  not  see  the  last  of  them.  Thongh  we  maaaged 
to  lay  hold  of  a  rabbit  or  two,  yet  {^artng  for  our  plaatMtion 
of  young  Cabbages,  we  ran  a  single  width  cj  net  all  ronad 
the  piece,  supporting  it  on  stakes,  and  we  have  not  iiiiot 
been  disturbed  by  their  ravages  in  that  direction.  TfiTawlMld 
the  Mushroom-spawn  bricks,  not  too  wet  nor'  too  hot;  pvt 
straw  coven  over  the  heap  to  keep  the  wet  fr(»n  Uiem.  <ta 
Tuesday  afternoon  had  a  hnrrtcance  of  wind  and  hail;  tat 
it  baa  been  rather  wanner  since,  and  tha  barometer.  Ten  lev, 
is  slightly  on  the  rise.  fnnii«,i  «  j^tar^  <vf  f!»nmif.^fft|-  rtaljl. 
and  put  more^lanU  in  thickly.  Put  old  Ughti  over  a  des 
piece  of  DwarfKidney  Boant  to  anooorage  than.  Paaaan 
>---,b<*ti-*»">aw'*erperted.  Wdl«at«!>dlftxmre((hwr 
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qpegiaaiiflg  j;I>ig,j«iioMiiiagBbrongiy&^             Bttliad*  Mifwliatfi^ylwyatowogk, Mid wfll kcqxailewioriaflte all tif 

ip  teeond  pmm  of  bed  in  m  Mnahroom-lioiiM.    Kiroed-m  winter,  if  cdd  end  eioeeaiTe  wet  is  exofaided.    Aa  we  mej 

CSiciimben.  Fticked-out  more  Lettuce  aodEndiTe,  ^Diiiiiied  also  new  ejmect  bettiy  xaiiis»  the  oatnde  betdera  of  eaa^ 

Pasal^.    Cut  over  a  gooc^  part  to  make  it  stubby  before  vineries  should  be  protected  from  wet  to  keep  them  at  rest» 

winter.    Begnlated  herb-bedi.    Watered  Globe  Artichokes,  and  those  of  late  vineries  to  keep  the  roots  moderately  dxy 

the  watering  with  sewage  water  has  eivenus  a  fine  yidd  of  and  warm.    There  are  many  modes  of  doing  this,  perhaps 

Scarlet  Bnnners,  though  jpievionsly  itcm  the  drought  the  none  better  than  wooden  covers  or  shutters,  as  these  kcMip> 

flowers  were  dropping  off  without  setting.    Took  up  part  all  below  them  dry.    However,  we  cannot  all  have  such  nioe 

of  CaRots»  stringed  Onioiis,  &c.  materials  to  work  with.    Many  employers  are  quiek  enoogk 

FBT7IT  OAnDXN.  in  speaking  of  some  extraordinary  result,  but  they  turn  thm 

Was  obliged  to  fill  the  late  vinery  with  plants  from  a  heads  when  some  of  the  means  come  to  be  referred  to.    We 

house,  which,  in  connection  with  a  Fig-house  at  one  end,  we  have  just  done  something,  as  in  former  years,  to  i«event 

are  repairing  and  elevating,  in  order  to  make  a  fresh  arrange-  our  borders  being  soaked.     A  little  cowdnng  is  spread 

ment  within.    The  house  was  so  low  thal^  though  11  feet  thinly  over  them,  and  then  a  veiy  thin  layer  of  tar  over  the 

wide,  we  could  only  have  a  platform  on  each  side  and  a  walk  cowdung,  some  eighteenpence  worth  at  a  penny  a-frallon 

in  ttie  middle ;  but  by  raising  the  roof  18  or  20  inches  we  covering  a  large  border,  and  on  that  is  thrown  a  lot  of  road 

shall  be  able  to  walk  all  round  and  have  a  platform  in  the  drift  or  sawdust,  so  as  to  make  a  crust  and  keep  down  the 

middle,  as  weU  as  small  ones  at  the  sides.     In  raising  the  odour  of  the  tar.    Now  this  is  all  very  well  as  respects  mere 

wall  opportunity  has  been  taken  of  leaving  spaces  there  for  dryness,  but  then  it  does  little  to  retain  warmtii,  as  even 

ventilation  back  and  froni^  so  as  to  avoid  all  necessity  for  if  we  put  litter  on,  if  we  cannot  keep  it  dry,  we  do  little  in 

moving  the  sashes.     The  wall  plate  in  front  was  previously  the  way  of  securing  warmth,  except  we  rough-thatch  or  do 

about  1  foot  above  the  ground  outside,  the  hoi^e,  originally  something  of  that  ^d.   Now,  we  have  prov^  that  a  border 

a  Pine-pit,  being  sunk  inside ;   and  it  would  have  been  rather  dry,  covered  in  the  end  of  September  with  a  foot  of 

better  to  have  h^  the  fresh-raised  part  of  glass,  but  this  dry  litter,  and  then  covered  with  tarred  wooden  shutters, 

would  have  entailed  more  expense  for  sills  and  sashes,  and  would  be  pretty  well  warm  enough  for  moderately  earij 

we  think  we  shall  have  enough  of  light  for  what  we  want,  forcing,  without  any  artificial  heat  being  given. 

The  roof  has  a  short  hip,  and  the  rafters  and  plate  having  obnakkntal  dkpabtment. 

been  reared  ^e  roof  was  tied  toeetiier  and  raised  in  a  j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  take  aU  greenhouse  plants  under  cover.' 

piece.    The  walls  are  9  mches,  and  the  openings  admit  a  Excessive  wet  and  a  very  cold  or  frosty  night,  will  spoil  the 

wooden  box  without  top  or  bottom,  so  as  to  give  a  dear  blooming  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  for  the  foUowing  year, 

openmg  of  13  inches  by  9.     In  the  middle  of  this  space  Tied-up    large    plants    of   Chrysanthemums,    Salvias,    Ac. 

a  board  of  the  above  size,  just  so  much  less  aa  to  move  Thinned  creepers  and  climbers  in  conservatory.    Kept  stove 

easily,  IS  hung  by  two  screws  as  pivote,  and  about  3i  mches  j^^s  drier  to  ripen  the  wood.     Placed  Gloxinia^  Achi- 

from  the  top  of  the  box,  so  that  the  weight  of  tiie  wider  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  flowering  in  a  dry  place  beneath  the  stage 

portion  below  will  always  keep  it  shut,  unless  when  kept  ^  ^  ^         to  ripen  their  tubers;  ditto  with  Gesneras  past 

open,  which  It  can  eaaly  be  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  ^heir  best.    Gave  moisture  and  heat  to  those  growing  and 

whole  space,  when,  of  course,  the  ventilator  will  stand  hon-  flowering.    Lessened  water  to  large  plants  of  good-iMiaged 

zontaUymtheop^mg  and  neil^er  inside  nw  outside  wiU  Begonial  to  get  them  graduaUy  In  a  state  of  rest,  when 

It  ever  appear  bey^d  the  fece  of  the  walL    We  have  long  ^i^           be  kept  in  a  s^  spa<i,  in  a  low  temperature,  and 

found  tiiat  ^  sorts  of  hmgiM  are   a  confanual  annoy-  ^e  ^t^  and  ^own  on  ne^^pring  for  the  Sonservatory. 

ance,  from  ru^,  breakmg  and^all  ^e  rest  of  it.    Another  ^oo^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  on  Violets.  Smoked  some 

&ct  we  have  found  out  is  that,  provided  air  is  given  early  cinerarias  that  seemed  to  have  a  little  fly.    Potted  Chinese 

or  left  on  all  night,  thwe  is  no  necessity  for  so  much  air  YrimuiBB  into  40  and  82-sized  pots,  using  fresh  loam  and  a 

being  given  during  tiie  day.    We  ^iink,  on  the  o^er  hand,  Httle  leaf  mould.    Put  in  lots  orcuttings;  that  will  go  under 

that  It  18  econ^cal  pohcy  to  make  the  sun  do  the  work,  fr,„^   ^^  ^1^^^  everything  for  be^,  as  we  wsit  them 

jjich  used  to  be  done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  coal  heap,  j^^  ^o  throw  out  their  firat  rootlets  about  November,  so 

Of  course,  there  must  be  as  much   moderation   m   this  as  to  be  small  all  the  winter.     It  is  very  well  to  talk  of 

as  not  to  Bcorch  or  bum  what  is  under  glass.    That,  how-  ^^    cuttings  off.    If  we  did  so  we  shordd  have  no  pUo» 

ever,  is  chiefly  done  not  so  much  by  the  mere  heat  as  by  a  ^^  ^^^  ^u  ^|  ,^ter.  We  like  them  better  the  smaller  th^ 

confined,  dose,  moist  atmosphere,  and  that  is  reduced  to  a  areuntilJanuary,  and  then  we  let  a  few  of  them  grow  larger, 

minimum  by  the  early  air-pvmg.     Gave  more  air  and  heat  y^^    ^           3,  jji^  ^r  Calceolarias  by  the  end  of  the  wSek, 

to  the  late  vinery  to  suit  the  plants  and  to  prevent  the  3^  as  to  begin  ^  a  few  of  the  sci^st  next  weA.    We 

Grapes  damping.    Wbat  are  left  of  the  Pigs  m  the  Pig-  ,^  gelectlide  pieces  for  cuttings  from  2  to  2*  inches  is. 

house,  inU  now  do  bttle  more  from  bemg^iwed,  but  t^^  length,  leave  about  three  joints  altogether,  cut  across  at 

out  of  doors  lw,ve  come  in  welL    Gatii^ed  frmt  as  it  npened  thcTlowest,  and  insert  in  indy  fresh  lo«n,  with  a  quarter 

when  dry.    Went  over  Apncots  and  Peachgi  out  of  doors,  of  an  inch  of  sand  on  t^e  surf^,  and  the  cuttings  U  inch 

nqjping  off  laterals  and  shortenmg  a  few  stoong  rii«>t8  to  ^  ^^  ^^^  Ij  ^^  ^^  ^^  to  row,  and  about  16  or  19 

hasten  ^e  thorough  npening  of  the  wood-    Cleared  Straw-  ^^^^  ^^^  the  gkss.    These,  put  in  in  the  end  of  October, 

bengr-beds  of  runners  and  htter,  and  ^htiy  foAed  the  ^^  ^^  ^ot  expSst  to  be  much  rooted  until  January;  and 

suAoeto  letthe  rajns  paro  and  prevent  the  frosts  entennff.  ^he  latest  put  in,  if  they  have  not  been  frosted,  we  will 

Now  »  a  good  tune    to  make  arnmgements  for  fr^  ^^^  to  bi  the  best.    SkiEmed  a  part  of  hiwn  with  the 

lOanljngfirmt  trees,andmsfaffor  claysodsitis  a  good  ecsjSe,  in  order  that  we  might  pull  up  pUintains,  Ac,  before 

plan  to  plant  on  raised  moui^,  even  though  it  be  neces-  g^eeping  and  rolling.    The^dry  sumii^  did  not  give  us  the 

jjry  to  muldi  the  surface  m  dry  seasons,  which  if  done  m  chanSel^fore  of  WSding  lawii.    Switched  the  sides  of  ih«^ 

time  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  mu^  i^terinff.    Aft«r  a  ^^^j^^  ^o  remove  ti^eaps  oollectod  by  the  rains,  and 

regul^  torching   fr«ih  sofl  w<mld  be  desniible  for  ttie  jelled  them.    Just  lodced  o^m- DahKas,  Phloxes.  Ac.,  whidi 

msjmd^ifit  canbeobtamedjttdl^eeemaybe  18m^  may  be  good  for  some  time  if  the  weather  hold  fine.    Om 

Obtrn  the  common  teveL     When  the  ground  is  not  weU  j^^  of  Dahlias  was  so  dried  that  the  flowers  are  not  wortk 

dnune^a  cartload  of  rough  stales  might  be  pOaeed  unto  fooking  at  even  now.-B.  P. 

eceh  tree,  and  m  as  loose  a  position  as  possible,  the  smallest  ^ 

at  the  top.    This,  however,  will  not  make  up  for  the  presence  

drainage.    In  light  soils  they  cannot  be  packed  or  beaten  COVENT  GARDEN  MAEKET.— Sept.  26* 

too  fixmhr  round  the  roots  of  fruit  trees.  Tks  aopplv  of  fruit  and  vegttobtoi  oontfaaM  ample ;  there  te  ea  inercset 

Bjw.  |U«^  j.  a  good  time  to  cut  tt,  root,  of  ^  bo«Ha.  ^tSS!±;'in23:^^t^'JJ^, JS?i^ 

i^f  toohizuimnt,arif  youngto  take  them  up  and  replant  fauen  fsriee  ia  eonsefiMMe  of  a  ftutker  rapplr  iMTuig  been  reeelvid. 


tMn  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  With  this  proviso  as  to  Plaae  and  Orapea  are  «Biie  eofldeiu  for  the  deoMmd.    In  Pear*  Mazii 

tHaftoit,  if  it  ia  intended  to  Eft  Vines,  the  sooner  it  is  done  i^!Li^T*XJ?BSSR'i3fo^£2^^ 

tMrnHkim  ^e  better,  as  the  ground  is  still  warm,  and  if  a  CToTibod:  ^  Appite  Ribeton  rippinaare  tte  mi  la  isqweet  atiSle 

Ibir  leaves  keep  green  even  for  a  short  time,  the  roots  will  im-  leason.   Cotanta  are  bxingiBg  from  D6e.  to  7O0.  per  100  lbs.    or  PoCatoee 
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Ul.  with  fine  iMuld  level  with  the  larrwo  of  the  bed.    Thebei^ila«« 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•ji*  Wa  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de 
wurbnental  writen  of  the  "  Journal  of  Hortdcaltare 
Cottage  Qaidener,  and  Coantry  Gentleman."  By  b< 
doing  they  are  snlijected  to  uiyii^tlfiablo  troubla  ani 
eipensa.  All  conimunicationa  should  therefore  be  ad 
dreaaed  nUly  to  The  Ediitrt  of  the  Jimradi  of  Horticul 
tart,  ^e.,  1S2,  Fleet  Bbrtet,  London,  E.C. 

We  alao  reqaeat  that  correspondenta  will  Dot  mix  up  on  th 
uune  sheet  qneatioiu!  relatiag  to  Gardening  and  thoa 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  aulyects,  if  they  expect  to  get  thei 
anawered  promptly  and  convenienUj,  but  write  thai 
on  aeparate  communicatianB.  Alio  never  to  send  mor 
than  two  or  three  qaeatdoiu  at  once. 

N'B. — Many  qoeationa  mnat  remain  unanswered  until  nei 


Snpuiia  ttorxov 


W.  F.  A).— The  mlitlee  . 


keif  to  ripen  .g^it  yonr  wnth  w 


.i{T.L.  r,].— We  I 

a>  ^Ttlej'a  F.tmt  Im  the 


2S^ 

will   ' 

T, 


_    ___  InndlfDlUi  ' 

■aianm  Tulec.ui  Ulu  nliDpM. 
■albemoin  Tolnre,  H.  Talgua  flM* 
[.  nKOTntboni,  H.  iigixjiaf.at, 
f,  Kalml.  (Una.  K-  eniii^ftMl^ 
Lrl(wMi,"rnbr..  uin.,  wd  oT.u;  Jnnlpeni.  pigMrete; 

-    -^ Vine  mlnm,  V.  minor  "BMH-™^ 

md  V.  berbm. ;  Vwelnluin  burironnn, 

Idwi,  miT'ih.  »"i"r  iBilori  Yneei  fliuaeotoM,  »d  TMltjW, 
ilUplifc  T.  MOTT*.  >nd  Y,  glorioB,  Hudj  BMlh^-ov«  tkto 
ma  ITT.  uid.  In  tact,  moit  of  Hedorai  era  plctnreiqiia  ta  rook- 

„  „  jMd.,  bdtww^ 

^■u.d".W^ii'l.l  Aroio.l«ATtoi   aHJaiS 

„ lUlocbl*  elemMlllii  Aimerl.  BWitlBI,  TOP 

iVmo«  i^d  ««^  A.  vnlg-ri.  .lb.;  Artemlri.  Buidm.;  A.t«^ 
n.;  Anbrirtia  Moor«u*  pnradte..  «d  U.  Tulet,  mdiflorMtt^ 
unia  nriulis.  uid  pall. :  CephnUrla  .Ipln.  ind  t^>ri*'  •.ST?*5= 
mat  iid  tomaitMOmi  Chelldonlnm  m.Jo.,  ud  the  *<>?»•  *«*« 
kmof;  ClrtB).  alpln.;  CoehleuU  dulo.,  nunlandta.  and  <»atUU. 
kHtvolVnlni  fro^nii  ConaUla  minima;  Dluthu  alplnat,  daUoMn, 
lori*nndoi,bibrido.j  Drr".  D'nmmondl  and  oclopetala ;  FragartafaMO* 
hSlTHeiSerea  .ifrati™.;  Ibeti.  oamo..  ud  aemperTlreBa  I  Low. 
o^coLtni,  ditto  tlore  pi™o  and  L.  eTU«id..i  ^^-^^  J'f^J^ 
om;  Ssxtfrasm  OTer  a  hundred  vuletle.,  ud  more  U'»^n«'»5?™S 


le  Mperrinwui  oC  wl 


i™  roK  BOBDU  'H(m).-CatibM«  or  Protenea-M.du 
mne  Pieroil,  Bueheu  of  Botherlud,  L.  Belna,  WlUlani 
nt  dee  BatalllH,  ud  on*  and  all  ol  Ih.  Hrbrld  Perpelnala  ar 


;  ot  old-laihlonad  1 

.    R.   /.).-T0  glTB 


voU  or  the  Viaet  ar 
■lelade  (roH  ud  ei 
jl  Iho  molituM.  ■  Tl 


itpDTsbtMawoAoB 
idere  or  br  Tbomua  wUl  aolt  job.  Aa  jon  da 
Tou  n»d  not  begin  fonliif  batee  DaMmba. 
a\  moUt  b>  iralarlni  tb.  pathi,  ajrUI>M  >" 
IS  ir  properly  made,  rtqnIieiMmuara.  Aa  tha 
Ldt.  thaantluB  abonld  be  mnlebed  la*lmlicta 
1  vet,  and  In  drr  veithgr  dnriaswmmw  Ulu^ 
am  of  aar  larUtr  ot  aiape  depeada  on  lU  pMd 


ODlreoHe  aboBt  half  tha ,. „ _.  ,_.. 

paluttapDtiui,  .ndt^oMlrerjthln,  if  it  eorer  that  i.  ( 
tka  paint  u  wet  dull  a  p.lntct'i  dnW-bnub  perpendlenUrlT  on  the  pUn^n 
and  that  will  *i(e  It  the  .ppeaiuoe  of  froated  Rlaii.  The  oaly  ob]ectl< 
we  ban  to  palnllBc  gUn  la  that  it  laakM  the  home  ilaomT  In  wlntt 
Ororad  ilaat  we  han  not  tried,  ud  fear  It  would  not  pnrent  tl 
nu'a  raja  (Tom  aeorchint  tbe  pUoti.  W«  have  a  booie  alued  wi 
Butlair'i  patut  nn|b  plale  t\iMt  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  Id  thlekneu,  ai 
thouih  wa  cannot  Me  throng,  it  dw  not  render  ^udlng  mUHoauatr ; 
fact.  It  baa  to  be  ihaded  wUb  tUhn;  Ho.  1  from  Hanb  to  Ootobar,  ud  i 
tUnk  tha  auBe  woold  applj  to  nonnd  ^Ua.  Wa  hare  a  p.lnted  ferae 
imI  Utile  the  wane  at  tb*  aDd  of  four  nnmera,  and  we  ntrer  had 
Morcbcd  leaf  ooi  a  piil»«>l(nir«d  frond,  thoagti  tlie  bouM  U  iloomj 

C.11ILLU  tninu  SconcBED  (5.  W.  C.).~rta  Camellia  luTei  i 
watabed  br  the  nn  iblnlnK  poverfullT  upon  ihem  whilai  wat.  The  leni 
ofUiaCaiuUI.  ibould  alwan  be  drywhrn  the  inn  atalnai  pawerfnllT 
them.  Tha  cellnUi  CUaoe  of  the  leaiei  of  Mo.  1  appaan  le  Be  lo  lu 
NHBpoaed  br  keepini;  ib«a  nbnoH  eonitutlr  drippin(-wi 
rar;  Uttla  after  tbe  Imtu  atlali  thdr  full  ■!»  In  fBtnte,  a 
ttom  Terr  brltht  iDn,  or  plant  aome  ereepan  that  will  aSord 

^.Inraamerud  obstinct  the  li^  bat  Uttla  In  winiar.     No.  1 

itttd  bj  allowing  waiu  to  drip  (Tom  iha  root  npoa  the  lean*,  or  dn 
— *-i  ittDdlni  u  them  when  the  ann  iblDei  fteioelr  will  prodoce  I 

nh.    The  gUia  oftlM  iDOf  marbaal  abadqaaUtr.  and  that  woi 

-Mount  for  the  learea  baiag  In  the  pitlaUe  condition  ot  No.  1 ;  bit  No.  1 

■re  qnila  certain  li  apotted  bj  allowing  waia  In  drop*  to  itud  on  I 

**Tea.  Theralano  dlHuatbatwe  UB  leebDtwh.tiiiUbaeaiilTreaioi 

>/  kte^g  the  leaTM  dt;  in  ihe  euir  pan  of  Um  dar,  uid  (fringing  m 

"  the  erulng ;  and  than  onlj  wtian  the  pUnta  aro  Baking  new  icrowtl 

>  tyiln^ng  onee  a-woA  altar  iba  growth  la  ttada  aad  bnda  finned 

-non^  to  free  the  laavaa  of  dwt,  ud  a  tboraagli  wiahlBf  wHh  a  iponge 

■othildaaD(malaaTa.l.bett«thaBallthaanlBgin^patli«*ttaar.    t  .    . 

hat  tta  Boil  aboBI  tfeMr  iMtn  to  >ot  »tUm,  nd  tb*'  —^-"  -nt«         ouU  pnt  b| 


■_«".    C.).-;B» 

Kein  Pippin.  Coi'i  Oru 

KieiS(r>  .aBpJM-— Keawlo;. , 

Seedling,  Yorkshire  arttinina,  Btiiped  BMBng.  Alfruian. 
iraoelle,  William.'  Bon  Cbrtlleo,  Biuonne  do  Hallo,  Noi 
WlDlrr  Nells,  Joa«phlne  do  Maiinea.  F'niM.-Jolr  6" 
■       ■    "      ■-     ■»  <hge.  r ■■—    "- 


Dvmelow'* 


)i  edging  tba 


—Black  Tarlariap,  i 


of  Boi  tdgini 

we  hiTO  detected  three 

It,  anKUlUoUi 


I  Df^dwacf  Boi.  the  rarv  dwHfwt  and  beat  being 
a  couM-RTOving  kind,  better  adapted  UK  bedM 


depend  on  aoil  bat  an  the  kind  ot  pUnt 


with  oleailr  Buh^ 

la  of  botaniata,  and  tb*r  haTO 


■d  that  la  alone  i 


'•leaved)  ud  •affrattonaa  (iah> 
Ik.  (Bttarama).  —  Ton  wBl 


la  Chaiaelaa  Unune  nnleaa  TOa  can  keen  (ha  hcnn 

ti  being  raaih  aoaked  br  plaeing  a  loib  orar  lb* 

t>prnnlng  wlU  do  tha  Oroaa*  lUgBaBna  good,  nd 

w!.ll  born*  the;  beBima  ao  laiga.     Tb*  tw»>^ 

laloie,  with,  foil  amoant  of  air.    IfhaatloB 

n  and  100  lniarl«nt.    Tonr  FenlaMothoahU 

I  to  G  jmBogtamma. 

gm  OF  CoiDiBOTiiia  Fira  ( IV").— The  one-indi  will   do  IJr  i 

iMiIng  Ihe  fou>lnoh  pipaa  with  the  boiler— w*  pnaoma  that  li  naa 

oein.    It  li  amailBg  the  rapidilr  with  wblch  foorJncb  pipea  en  b 


ive  little  clmnawlUi  lha  Chaiaelaa  Unatne 

irdara.    we  think  root^pmnlng _. 

InnieE  the  frait  prettj  well  belot*  thev  beaoB*  •.  laiga.     .— 

..h.*^^n.ii|naeoolUoie,wlth.foiiamoantor.lr.    IfhaotU 
>  be logCT  and  100  lniarl«nt.    Tonr  FonlaMotMat 


nirea,  •oautlmo*  re 


Bled.    0( 

additional  wori. 

DwiHf  Tanu  IK  Fuar  or  WlIA  Tnna  (X.  S. 
not  moTo  tbu  *i  faat  In  tialghi  tbof  wlU  ln]«e  tb*  I 


bi^ior  ii  luge  enoagh  lot  lha 


back  wall 


thu  anpla,  bat  It  la  t 


making  a  wall  below  the  aatfto*  «  teal  fcon  IM 
latuc  of  aboiaa.  Ton  vutUalkiB  will  b»  MM 
It  to  bava  aaoub.  and  wa  aant  i**bbb*M  mt 
un  —kg  pr*'— ^  bnlng  aaok  MManP  MM  la  R 


>  ».  IM.  ]        JOUBNAL  OF  HOKnCITLTDBK  AND  COITAaE  eABDXm& 


<o,jr 


(ff.)^HiinU*>bMUb*«naMohnJ        Ou 

bidTTCB  iMBonkHllhjnAuCplnli      0*Mm*  ipU*.   Soot 
May  jmtt.  U  mMtpomi,  In  tt»  M>a  riMd  pMi     uriafltJ  on  Ite  !«■*< 


■pttDvtkaBuiyHaanitjlalkvpUatti _, 

.  AuutnMna|*hoMI*piagli«d,toB>lM*U  ntv 
]FMnIlul«  d(thl««UIbai«nlrad.H  (bwanUlbs 
nvtt.     DrT»M»l»ft>«adrf»ttWiBTUIe«u»lh» 

Im  Mat  tba  (^  -"— "  --  " — ^    --  '    -  ' 


iatat  ■■hoot if 


.    Then  la  n  UtU*  icowth 


, , Uk*  tb*  prtanca  of  Mot    ll na^rk 

int;     ntcTNtoiu  W  mo  how  plaBiltBl  iuKi  obfaM  ara  tMsnalu,  and  ratpMid* 

. ..  fan     adtosau  Ui*  dniraMwa  or  Mnall  tatt,  knaeti*  natiinl  aa»ml»«.    wa 

iBapitvnN      taralraratroataMvllkaBrlaHot^hmtiraibilMrUrdti 

ui  ray  jJktti        onK-noran*  Pua  Traa  (»n>)^DIf  oat  ■  Mwli  bair  Iha  W|U 

_tb«Ei<k.  .      ^ ... that  T««  Bad  vUUaTAat 


oMllMramil^rKlinuOoiiii.    Tt»  plut*  wUl  not  oolr  Moon  art]  uS  di^^^^Tn^t »« 

B^Kwlr>1Uh.H.B>n>«i  bat.MatiUt.thali>dliid^  troii^  S^^SI^^^iiS 

wmk*niatUrthu)0Dp1aiiMcntbiBh,npoRfd.ke.   WoUtaljMW  rtrmiroiriaa iSooU  tfiTi 

IMridfoBarT,  ftmr  maidTa  ptiDlaofTonThaa>1>,l>thai»ti«o  ^KoT.SaiSr^ 

■arand  wllh  iSooa  trva  top  to  IwOon-th*  on^  pknu  tn  thi  ^T        •r^fi- 

■ lorti  tlattei  KluJi'o  Woaxi  t»  1  T»i" 


ti  filoH,  not  leafisf  bo 

■lloltad  to  Ihna  li  n . 

Lflc<x  roUowlnf  bj  dlabnddlaf;  and  naa  the 


«i^*rig«i> 


[«  OnuHBoea  Flooi  n 


ntaitlihl  br  pitch,  «  pnettHd  al  Hr.  Bnrle^i,  no 
.,  n  —w  unameDtgl  ataRti  k  dcoa  mliht  bs  pltcod  la  tha  honi 
dtaln-plpa  In  ih(  otntra,  and  whnu  dalnbla  Ihit  soald  ba  takaa  I 
1  to  a  pdl  UHtonicath.    W*  onoa  had  nHi  Is  Oil  vlth  iDiren  ai 


vorau.  Ton  mnu  oiitb  tBom  ont  o[  UI  >«M*.  Taaa  a  nocinaao,  i^ 
holdlns  dil7  latlotu,  udla  thU  put  H  IbL  of  IIiah-I>Bnwd  llna,  pou  alilr 
taUan)  of  mloi:  span  U,  and  kt  II  ilaad  fortr-alaht  boon.  HariBi  MonM 
SB  tlw  holM  In  tha  poo,  dalnia  Ihmn  with  th»  ouar  Unw  watai  fbraaoavla 
of  boon.  Ttta  worBnwUlooaalothoaBrfaoa-'««n««daot«»j"C»Wh'« 


3rrutBD  CiTital  Palata  Seal 
V  pUntelvlEh  CalceoldTia  Ai 


a  {C.  P.).— Ton 
ir  or  a  >IdiUu  I 
slutJulf^bnt 


rtofthol __. 

-pla  K[BC.    Tba  circalar 
flurlbuBda,  odged  with 

I  not  a  »Ulary  caw, 
L  UnallT  LotHlli 
thii  cannot  alwafi 
Mlini  plant!.  Thn 

tttaMt  mscb  fbllan 
ro  not  haaltb;  It  It 
Lt  down  a  plant  tn 


Witar  tha  tan  with  tk*  Umowi  . 

awar  ■■  tbar  apptar.  Than  aprlnkla  lonM  imnwlawi  UanoT  (Mm  tt* 
gaa-wDiki  on  the  uo,  or  a  thick  tpdakUni  of  aalt  will  auwac  Iha 
•am*  pnrpoag.  Ton  aajthen  eoTer  the  nrftca  WIUl  ■•bta,  and  if  ran  pot 
•nail  peblila  *  Inobei  thlok  orn  Ih*  aAaa  tba  appearanea  will  ba  lBlpnn4 
u4  tlM  drilu(e  kept  open.  QleiohnUai  need  flo  irriacinf  It  tha  tOat- 
■pbeie  b«  kept  mom ;  bgt  *  (estla  ^InkllnK  refriahea  them  in  hot  dlj 
■nather. 

Tui-HUTTiia  CucnHK-nra  (J.  BUI) Wa  ban  Mt  a  woid  to  atf 

aialnn  tanki  of  MI  kind  proTlded  thief  an •-'  —  ■■"'  >-*'— 

]».  the  plow, 

IbrbiiltDBi  hi .  — 

toni^ch  pipe*  thonch.  TbtM 
other.  Snppo^s  the  tank  to  bo  i 
t  or  S  incht*  of  rabblB  aad  iktn  1 


nk,  wa  wonM  roa  ti 
to  6  Inebei  of  span  t 


a  It  inebM  of  toll,  and  tben  iba  Mian 

Iha  (laig.    Were  ihera  aol  other  leaaona  ttr  at 
(oor-fneb  i^paa  (at  bottom  baat  and  two  tor  top 


■what  of  ibc  nma  haUt  ai  Tilloala— a  i 


nd  on  thai  tba  (oU,  with  draln-plpea  opai  at 
.(  Uie  tnbble  when  dealiaU*. 
(An  OM  SalHrUfl-1.— Let  Ibn*  b«  a  thoronah  drain  igi, 
'  -■  -  miilnn  of  one  half  tarrf  toam  {lop-cplt  of  a  paitnia^ 

nibbiih  and  Dinihed  honei,  and  one  quarter  Umar 

niODiall  and  brlcki  broken  imall, 

l(»«i  or  Ouri  (— ).— The  tpMlmt 
bnt  Che  While  Tokajr.    Wa  bivemlilal^  ju_.  ..».,. 
fit*  ronr  <■«■•  d>  plmmt. 
ItAai  or  ail  AnnuL  {A  DnumMrt  Btctar).- 

ronnd^ln  Ten  nnmbeia  on  Ibr         "-     ■ "-—  "" 

:■  an   AoJcpb   bglCBfing   t 

Vum  or  PuHTi.— Soma  af  onr  coiTeapondenti  u 


It  the  HiiMal  HMBbnrih, 


■  Taletta,  cllhei  T.  Ihnbom  or 


lillfhUr  proli 


ta  poitad  plaat*>  aqicolanr 

..  well  and  form  lorelj  ob^ea 
vLdcly  from  tba  Ivla  and  Spar 


r  HioB  {VOkatam).- 


SclUaaan 

B.ptBME, 

U  eailT  In 

nil.  vbicb 


ar  ronr  Pllbart  trtM 

*s,  roT  la  enl  ibem  down  to  tba  (raasd  woald 

■bDuld  aproot  tbi  Irau  and  |^t  otbere,  not 
,  ■ndat*4  euifpai^od  In  the  eaa  lag  winter, 
out  peitH  on  tba  proning  tber  reiinlre.  No 
TD  th*  TlDt,  rtqnlTM  ffiora  JoAdoni  piimini 

>r,  Ztullinl.— Bkhntniajipmleawill  itandenn 

a  pet,  kept  In  a  eold  pit  or  oool  nevobDoeb 


indSaweri.  {7.  C.,  iimericSj.-Toar  Pera  li  the  A.plen&nUneeol 
1  rather  tan  Fen  In  England,  and  tbla  Fen  Tatiea  nncb,  ueordlnf 
iltnatlon,  in  die,  torn,  uid  men  leilnre.  Tb*  ctber  plant  !•  tbe  CDi 
Wfple  Beed  Meltli  or  Archufol,  L«m!nmpnrpnrenai,  an  unr"-' — 

M.  D.) IE  li  tbe  Coleni  tntleoBl^  which  need  10  be  called 

VnUcone,  a  nallTa  d(  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Bapa.  and  —  •'■•~ 


le  InBodnead  to  lUa 


iDoag  tha  middle  and  bnmbler  cUnea  of  LondoDna,  and  bT  lb >n  ealM  tlw 
(ctiie  Oeiulnra.     It  will  li'a  In  abnoat  inr  tloomr  place  If  prolettad 
torn  froet.     (Sierra  CMIWIO.^Toor  plant  ti  the  mminon  farcrlaw. 
atbnm  pa  ....    .....         .  ^- 

nlUrlacoi 
jT'Oflai 

Btiitnl.- 


'jralhnim  partbenlnr 

IcnlalUrla  coidlfOUi,  ■ 
-CalTilefia  puboaeeni 
ifid  JHfifen).— Tha  pb 
■  tbata  oallad  "  Nacht 
lirral  of  Fan. 


e  of  Uexleo,  introdvo 


KRia.    IP.  B.  0.)^ 

JHM.  [Xoaaitarlla). 

plino,  a  bcantirnl  cUmber  from  China.  (Barr 
loghl  ftoio  Holland,  wbera  II  growi  freelr  aad 
ten,"  or  "  Nlibt  Shade,"  la  onlj  lb*  coounoD 


idHolljwillGi 

ta  The  pot  Mpafraria  n 


I  all  nil 

_, ,and!n. 

It*  btlBT*  th*7  a< 


fi^  !?^    aOULTRT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLB  CHBOHICLE. 

.    w*  do  pot = > 


Italia  tnUla  in  It-lneb  pot*. 
rs— Firaa  BaanuB  (A  Stfulm-  OUtierli  rr) .— Barn 
tb  or  wlUunt  red  bad,  to  the  aoekat  of  ngr  JaiM,  Jiat 
Uabe  aoma  Fottiand  eamanl  [alo  a  thick  paita,  UI  tb* 
It.  end,  aieoonaaltihowaalnaotaelliBc,*moothtba 
onttT  knife,  and  Rooa  with  Ihanait-or,  rather,  to 
ml>>  a  UIll*.  To  aonmaH*  in  Maicb 
It  of  too         ■      ■  -      - 


SMALL  BIBDS  EYED  BY  A  POULTRY 

KEEPBB. 

It  Meiiu  to  lu  titat  few  p«iMiis  ore  better  able  to  take 

Kt  in   the   "birdmuidBr"    controreniy  than  thoee  who 
p  poultry,  especiallj  if  it  ia  in  confinement    The  c 


VyTw"M"i.dn^taMii''wI;fiSiMt.»S?  ■»"*  t^odjJ«  a^^at^tion  give  them  the  opportimitT  of 

Ha  Vinaln  thepotaai^,  udplantwhmthainnndlB  judging  the  habite  of  these  benefiu:tor8  or  depredatont,  M 

no  check.  Ton  lahi  timaw  bat  at  tb*  aapwai  of  ancb  m^y  jje.     We  have  tried  in  erer]?  way  to  roaater  the  anqoot 

■i,fS-5:li;i,5:JSAiS.^Lta'SSr«i^«  "t»«l  ^x>^  ^  beKorethej'aiemort  n«rfnl ; but  whwe 

^aafaaa.— Ttioelor,  FvfactlaB,  ZtoU*  da  Oaad.  riax  of  thar  oan  feed  in  Uie  pooltij-pent  at  all  times  tbey  beOOlM 

Sir  H.  BBTaLock.    U  addiaaa  la  aant  a  anaHulant  ^  ^  j^  ^  fhroet  or  neglect  the  work  of  OMftilaen 

*a.ftb.old«™itry,h.,onW-»iaf.wc«d.p.(  ^  XlbSj^lS.^  ^^ 
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Ae  we  look  on*  6f  ttift  wisidofr  where  we  are  now  sittdng. 
we  can  see  a  man  gmng  round  with  a  paH  of  meal  from,  ^en 
to  pen.  TShe  flodu  e£  spaorowe,  chaffinfihefl,  Ac.,  IoHow  him, 
hgp  flying  from  tree  to  tree*  And  dropping  into  each  pen  ae 
net  as  he  leaves  it.  Now»  we  are  snre  these  birds  do  no 
good.  There  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  seek  food.  They 
axe  pB¥ateer8»  or  rather  priates»  and  take  all  that  cemes  in 
their  waj.  Thej  thriye  npon  it.  We  swarm  with  erery  de- 
scrqytionof  them,  and  we  Cke  to  see  them  about  ;^  but  it  is 
eften  a  great  annoyance  to  us. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  remark  on  the  consumption  of 
food,  we  are  always  reminded  we  have  forbidden  the  destruc- 
tion of  small  birds.  We  do  not  much  approve  of  Indian 
eom  for  poviltry,  but  in  hard  weaker,  and,  indeed,  partiAlly 
aH  the  year  round,  we  are  compelled,  as  a  measure  of 
economy,  to  feed  with  it,  to  the  consternation  of  our  small 


We  follow  the  controversy  in  the  Times  with  great  in- 
terest^ and  the  opinions  of  the  amiable  and  talented  men 
who  have  written  on  the  sulgeot  are  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all.  But  it  seems  to  us  we  wont  to  hear 
more  from  practical  people  who  deal  wiUi  nature  and  with 
&cts  as  they  bear  on  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  divested 
ef  everything  like  poetry  or  sentiment. 

The  time  of  year  is  rightly  chosen,  as  any  one  who 
undertakes  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  his  small  birds 
must  do  so  in  the  ^preaching  winter.  It  cannot  be  done 
at  any  other  time.  Nature  hae  endowed  them  with  the 
ttoperty  of  self-preservation.  The  gun,  if  one  bird  at  a 
time  be  shot  at^  is  too  slow'^to  accomplish  destruction.  A. 
man  kills  a  dozen,  and  seeing  only  few  about  the  place, 
foncies  he  has  "  pretty  mudi  thinned  them,"  but  the  troth 
IS  they  axe  crafty.  Aftieir  they  have  been  shot  at  a  few 
times,  they  "  skedaddle "  the  moment  th^  see  any  one ; 
but  they^  are  always  on  the  look-out.  Few  people  have  any 
idea  of  the  di£Soulty  of  extirpating  small  birds  by  means  of 
the  gon.  A.  gentleman  complaining  at  a  dinner-table  of  the 
bad  sport  he  had  when  shooting,  said  he  wished  "blaok- 
birds  and  thrushes  were  game ;  the  swedes  were  fall  of  them, 
and  he  could  have  killed  thousands."  His  friend  made  a 
bet  with  him  that  he  could  not  kill  a  hundred  in  the  day, 
shoot  one  at  a  time.  It  was  accepted,  and  he  was  aUowed 
the  whole  day,  but  he  killed  only  between  forty  and  fifty. 
We  knew  an  instance  where  a  sick  person  wanted  larks,  and 
three  men  went  out  with  guns  to  kill  as  many  as  they 
could.  Notwithstanding  it  was  in  the  winter,  and  they  had 
hundreds  of  acres  of  ciutivated  land  to  go  over,  the  three 
did  not  brinff  In  four  dosen.  We  have  seen  a  positive  and 
UUnd  bushel  frill  of  small  birds  killed  in  one  day  in  a  pen 
daring  a  hard  frost,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow.  We  believe  small  birds  every  year  consume  large 
quantities  of  food,  for  which  they  make  no  return.  We 
have  tried  to  side  with  those  who  preserve  them,  but  we 
cannot.  Our  experience  is,  that  when  there  is  no  fruit,  they 
ftf  to  the  poultry'^ns ;  but  that  under  all  drcumstances 
iSttj  are  at  peace  with  grubs,  caterpilhuni,  et  hoe  genus  onuw. 


MIDDLETOI?  AGEICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

POULTBY  SHOW. 

Tms  Show  was  held  at  Middleton  on  the  17th  inst.    The 
poultry  classes  were  confined  to  birds  of  the  present  year, 
with  the  exception  of  Turkeys  and  Bantams.    For  aU  varie- 
ties, excepting  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys,  there  were  tiuree 
classes — ^viz.,  cockerel  and  pullets,  sins^e  cockerels,  and 
pairs  of  pullets.    Considering  the  period  of  the  year  when 
this  Show  is  held,  the  Committee  were  certainly  justified  in 
CHiuding  old  burds  from  competition.     At  a  Lancashire 
shew  it  might  have  been  anticipated  thast  the  Qame  and 
liambmrgh  classes  woiUd  hove  been  most  oonipiciKms  ibr 
tterit^  but  they  cBd  net  contain  so  many  pens  of  really  good 
lirdtf  ae  tiie  classes  aUotted  to  Doridngs,  Codiins,  and  Qame 
^mtfeams. 

The  classes  for  BIhck-breasted  and  Brown  Bed  Qaam  stood 
'•vt  on  the  list,  and  amongst  these  the  clasaforniBetB  wae 
K^bably  the  best.  In  the  elass  for  ooekerdt  ani  polkta  of 
<1iy  other  variety  of  QaaM,  the  first  and  seoead  priaee  wore 
^^  IHkdcwmgs.    Thr  int  «^w  oodcsEel  jiwiilaes  to 


would  suggest  that  the  operation  of  dabbmg  shocdd  he  oom- 
pleted,  as  the  half-trimmed  state  in  which  he  waa  shacini 
was  f^  from  making  the  most  of  his  appeoraaoe..  The 
Spanish  were  not  remarkable ;  but  the  DoAvngs  were  very 
(pod«  and  the  pens  ei^ubited  by  Mr.  Statter  and  Mr.  Newton 
were  excellent.  Of  CoehiMs  there  were  no  less  than  thirl^ 
two  pens,  many  of  them  containing  birds  of  striking  msEiB. 
The  chief  prizes  foil  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Stretch,  Captain 
Heaton,  ana  Mr.  Hindle.  The  HamJbvo'gh  classes  were  hazdlgr 
above  an  average ;  and  in  the  Golden-spangled  class  it  was 
difficult  to  find  the  requisite  combination  of  comb,  ear-lobs^ 
and  accurate  markings  of  the  feathers.  The  Qame  Bcmiams 
were  a  good  class.  One  exhibitor  of  a  good  pen  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  shut  out  from  competition,  as  his  birds 
were  put  into  the  wrong  daas,  owing,  it  was  stated,,  to  hid 
not  having  affixed  the  proper  label  to  the  hamper.  The 
arranffements  of  the  Show  were  good,  and  the  weather 
remamibly  fine,  which,  with  the  immediate  proximity  of 
Mondhest^,  and  the  dense  population  of  Lancashire^  secured 
an  infiux  <^  company  whi^  few  of  our  agricultural  shows 
can  command. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards. 

Gams  (BUok-breasted  and  other  Heds).— First,  T.  Dvaoii.  Seeond,  J. 
Firth.  Third,  R.  Parkinton.  Highly  Ooxnmeaded,  T.  Statter.  Con- 
mended,  J.  Holme ;  O.  Taylor.  Cockerel— FinU  J.  Firth.  Second,  J.  8. 
Batler.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Hargi^eaToe.  Fultett.—Vint,  B.  ParUn- 
•on.     Second,  T.  Statter.    Hlgfcty  Commended,  C.  W.  Brl«rl«iy. 

Oasoe  (Any  other  rariety).— Fixit,  J.  Botme.  Seeond,  T.  Dyson.  Third* 
R.  M.  Harrison,  Codkere/.— Fxise,  J.  Firth.  IHilMa—First,  J.  HaU. 
Second,  W.  Boumok 

Spahish.— First,  S.  SiddaU.  Second,  J.  Glewet.  Thifd,  S.  T^Mealey. 
CoekereL—Fint,  H.  Beldon.  Seeond,  N.  Goolba.  JhUUu.—Wialt,  T. 
Sogers.    Seeond,  J.  SlddaU. 

DoaKuresL'First,  T.  Statter.  Second,  J.  F.  Nevton.  Third,  T.  Gmw^ 
ther.  Highly  Commended,  J.  F.  Newton ;  £.  Smith.  Cbekerek—FinlL  T. 
Sutter.  Seeond,  J.  F.  Newton.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Faxriogtoiu 
Ptti/«<s.— First,  T.  Sutter.    Second,  £«  Leech. 

Cochxh-Chiva.— First,  T.  Thateh.  Second  and  Third,  Caotain  Heatsn. 
ffighly  Commended,  Captain  Heatnn.  Cockerel, —Virti,  K.  Kameiiw. 
Second,  Captain  Heaton.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Handloy.  Puliett,^ 
First.  F.  M.  ]^dle.  Second,  Ci^tain  Heaton.  Highly  Commended,  B. 
Ward ;  J.  Frankland ;  J.  Hartley ;  C.  J.  Samuels. 

Haxbuxobs  (Golden-pencilled),— First,  Carter  ft  Valient.  Seeondf 
A.  M.  Higgin.  Third,  A.  NnUall.  Commended,  J.  Dixon;  T.  Wriglay. 
CbcifctfreJ.— First,  A.  M.  Higgin.  second.  A.  Bamford.  .Pv/IMs.— First,  T. 
Wrigley.    Second,  J.  Wellens.    Highly  Commended,  A.  Bamr<»d :  J.  Firth. 

HAMBumoHS  (Silrer-pencilled).  —  First,  A.  Boyd.  Seoood^  C.  XooDl. 
Third,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Hindle ;  J.  Dixon.  Cbeftsrelf . 
—First,  J.  Andrew.  Second,  A.  Fielding.  Pui/ete.— First,  D.  lUingworth. 
Seeond,  E.  Hindle. 

Hambukobs  (Qolden-spaagled).— First,  J.  Andrew.  Seeend,  H.  Carlv. 
Third,  6.  Whittaker.  Highly  CommeBdcd,  J.  DbMO.  Ooekerei.—WMb,  I* 
Lancashire;  Seeond.  Hepworth  A  OoldweU.  INiileliL—FfnC,  J.  AadNW. 
Second,  J.  Ogden.    Highly  Commended,  E.  Smith. 

Uambubohs  (SUtoi  •spangled).— First,  J.  Dixon.  Second,  J.  Fleliiiw* 
Third,  J.  Altham.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Sharp.  Ooekereh^Yint,  A. 
Beldon.  Seeond,  B.  Ward.  AiUeCi.— First,  £.  Sterenaon.  Beeoad,  ^ 
Collinge. 

Hambvuobs  (Black).— nrst,  B.  Goodwin.  Second,  J.  Hope.  Third,  "H, 
Beldon.  Cockerel.— Fin^  J.  Dixon.  Seeond,  Q.  Whitaker.  Highly  Com- 
mended, B.  Tattersall.    Fullett.—Fini,  J.  Jaques.    Second,  B.  Battwstey. 

Amr  Vauxtt  vot  PxxTioutLT  CxuuMxn.— First,  H.  Garter.  Seeond,  J. 
Dixon.  Third,  J.  Smith.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Lacy:  W.  Bowlay* 
CocAwr*;.— First,  J.  Dixon.  Second,  J.  Fraakland.  iw<£s.— flnt,  J* 
Dixon.    Seoimd,  S.  Farrington. 

Bahtams  (Game).— First,  J.  W.  Morris.  Second,  N.  Co<dc.  TUvd«  J.  Dl 
Newsome.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Whitworth ;  W.  Laormiaoa.  Cook— 
First,  B.  M.  Stark.    Second,  J.  W.  Morris. 

Baktaxs  (Any  othnr  varisty).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  B.  HttlliB* 
Highly  Commended,  C.  Walker;  B.  GledhiU.  Cbek,—Y\xstt  C  W.  Brieiiiiy. 
Second,  J.  MagnelL    Highly  Commended,  B.  M.  Stark. 

Docks  (Ayleshory).— First,  B.  M.  SUrk.  Seeond,  Mrs.  SeamoBa.  Hig^ 
Commended,  Mra.  Beamona.    Commended,  D.  Baynolda ;  F.  W.  HtadU. 

Ducxs  ffiooen).- First  and  Second^  T.  Statter.  Highly  CSomaanded«  J. 
Holme.    Commended,  E.  Leech. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  J.  B.  Jeseop.    Second,  J.  Diaoa. 

Gxasx.- First,  D.  Beynolik  Second,  D.  Ashbrook.  HJ^y  Commeiidirtj 
D.  Beynolds. 

TuaxxTs.— First,  J.  Dixon.   Seeond,  B.  LeedL 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Teeba^,  Prestcm;  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith, 
Skelton,  near  York;  snd  Mr.  Hanop,  Middleton. 


.iaIta 


■^rk^wn/M-  S{^m9 


Spbsd  of  Oabbdul  Pigbons. — It  appears  foom  a  reeest 
trial  madeat  Bonrges,  that  Carrier  l^geons  can  s^  oottr 
pete  in  speed  with  railway  Last  week  146  Pigeons  were 
liberated  at  Bonrges  at  fiTeo'doch  in  the  morning,  to  decide 
a  wager.  The  first  prise  was  gained  hj  a  FifsoiL  whioiL 
arrived  at  his  Pigeon^iouse  at  Yerviers,  at  fi^y-^ir  minutss 
past  twelve.  The  last  amval  was  at  elaren  ininntei  paft 
ona  Thns,  in  less  than  mne  hours,  these  birds  jnSiiBiiioil  a 
distance  of  150  letguei^  or  375  miles— a  ipees  yMA  W 
\  i^.<moTi  mrfi-^Y  ^^  ^^«^     "5^  BwiUUng  Kews.) 


J.  Hbidc,  tRktBioK  Htihh  Oonanded,  >.  H%idtt,    agreed  to  be  wUdafled  with  the  laa  »e»tby  Mt.CwMilMKL^ 


■«*^Mr«,  1M&  ]      joTnxuL  or  Hmnan.TCXB  avo  ooruoa  OAitoBraR.  tn 

TABK>BLEY  (CUESHIBX}   PODLTEY  a&OW.  lubitioB,  I»t  enda*  nmoh  trouUe  Mid  lUc  with  a  okHuw 

TniirMthellrrtmeetingoftln>ahow,wdtt«Hn>m>ik.  '^'*^*  •?•=:*?  *^'"'*'^**^J^T*,*J::^^ 

abtrwdl.tt«iidedb7>Il2&iwi.     The  artrymw  good.  «nd  **?^vT? **^  **^ '^?*^«'«'°*^  Jli°2^  <»''^*f'***°?^ 

ttie^  were amneTer^  good  Mrd^oddbited.  ^iJ  ^h  ^"^^^  ^ '^tJS^'^ ^  S^S^"^ 

,^ °  ipirit,  "ad  cuimed  a  air  dednctwa,  lir.  uwraiiMa,  we 

,5S?lii£S*         "^'^"""^    "'"^'  "•"J*'"™"''^  thiYiV,  u  «•  oMtsnlr  BhooU  hKra  adTiMd,  wovU  liMe 

tMnnsa.— Pitw,  J.  Hbidc,  tRktBloK    HM  '  ''  "" '  --''-"'  — ""  "-                     .  i_»i_  *,        .__a 

OMbn  I  8li  F.  BBntoB,  But.,  M.P..  OaUsa  Pi 

Oj>n— Fdw,  J.  Ueeo,  TilBon.    HlfUr  C«ian*D4M,  O.  Cutat,  CoM  

«,"Sr>WS'"'-"-''-"'~'~'  >*««»-».«.  j^gg  (LiSCASHIBD  POmiEr  SHOW. 

HSSriiSSSrSf  sSi^Sia?''*^  ""  ""^  '""*•  Th.  J«».  E^ubUka  of  p<~ltt7  I.  lild  i.  onumdin 

Lrr  Stan  Bim.— Piii*,  s.  Bafsnan,  utkiBtoa.  Bi|hiT  o«nin«Bi*d,  with  the  Leigh  Azricoltaral  Show,  mad  tone  baa  prored  ttkt 

iw^rl^  ■  "f^JS^^^S"  ^H'  ."*"■„**?"'  S!*t?'^  w°ce  the  addition  of  tkia  branch  the  amraal  meetings  of 

-2K!i*ST»S;'^;ISr'  ^  «''»-*^^  B«k..   Hirf.lyCo».  y^  g^^  1^^  continually  increaaed  in  powiL^till 

Docu  (BenMi).~Priia,  B.  Hicnits,  Outas.    HlfhlT  Caanndsd,  J.  at  length  the  poultry  to  be  met  with  &t  the  Lei^  Shows 

SS?:£'?^SI'^'.    wn       ...u.            „.  ^.    „           .  .   .,    n  win  hdd  good  podiian  among  »nchnieetinm;  and  the  oon- 

lSt»™~'^-  *-  '''"■'■  ^'^'*""-    ^""^  »B»»^**'  S"  r.  y^,^^   Woiied  state  of  ^   ahew-jilS^  4oa  set  >p«t 

OMni.— prin.  J.  siwa,  TlUon.    Hi(U}  coBmaBdad,  Lord  Btnaini,  fat  ponltiy  etiDoed  Uiftt  the  gesend  taate  of  the  nei^iboni- 

ZMu  aiati,  TUporiar.  hood  18  deddedlj  &Toarable  to  ponltiy-cnltnre.    Tlie  Com- 

Hr.  Heaiih,  of  Nantwich,  was  tJie  Jadge.  mittee  are  justly  entitled  to  erei?  praise  for  tiie  greftt  oare 
and  attentioii  they  devoted  to  the  fowls  entrusted  to  them ; 

" and  should  Uiey  on  fiitare  ocaiaions  oauj  ont  the  nnnbaB 

LOSSES   AT   POTTLTEY    SHOWS  of  the  peae  conaecutiTely  thronghont  the  whole  Show,  Uwy 

I  _  _  i       ..  u.      ^     .■       -                1       .    .,'           .     .  'rill  certainly  find  it  an  iaprorenieiit     Thie  will  also  do 

rf  .r^™**!       f^*^**J'e'^i*Si*"'*«*"'*^'"'*r  'WT  n»nch  to  prevent  the  ^iriona  mistakes  arising  from 

rf  the  C<«mnittee  at  the  Wakefi^  6««>w       My  pen  of  coiinencing  the  nnmbeia  afreahineachdasa-afefSreonr 

Dnokwmg  Baatsms   took   tte  flnt  p™e  ttwe  and  cLs-  constant  e^erience  nerer  knew  introduced  wiOiont  leading 

appes^      Mr.  CrosBUnd,  the  Secretsjy,  wrote  me  word  to  inevitable  confusion.     On  the  present  occamon  a^wTS 

ttit  Uiey  were  gtme.  but  the  hamper  directed  to  me  wse  the  best  Black  Poknda  with  white  cresU  were  neoeMarily 

atill  there,  so  he  bebered  they  muat  have  been  stol^  This  disqualified  through  being  thus  placed  in  the  wr«mg  daes, 

pen  I  had  pnoed  five  gumeaa.  se  I  aan^  do.  bnt  I  b«dieve  jjt£ough  they  would  have  bean  by  very  fto  the  best  pm  if 

^L"'",  ■".?■      ^'"^'  ^.  "^  ""^  ^^  ,"^  entered  for  entW  properly.      Again,  no  donbt,  the  non-oonsaontive 

sewiral  other  shows,  so  they  we  a  senona  loss  to  me.  characterise  numbers  caused  many  peas  of  .diiekena  to 

Now.  foraeverjddayBlmade  nodaim,butleftittoMr.  ^pear  in  the  c!asse6  for  adults  and  rt«  i«r.a,  to  the  oom- 

Cromlmnd  to  mate  mqumes  if  the  l«rds  could  be  heard  of.  3^  diaoomfitnra  of  the  varioua  exhibitore. 

At  last,  withcmt  my  cLummg  anythmg,  he  sent   me  M,  ^t  t^a  geason  of  the  year  to  etpeot  adult  fowls  in  gobd 

sayjng  he^f  OTld  send  the  remarader.  but  had  oo  mora  money  piju^^e  „oiild  be  to  hope  against  coBviotion,  there  bSag, 

II!    /il^  ■^'^-  ""«'"^.  h^eyer,  I  heard  from  him.  that  ^  anticipated,  scarcely  a  pen  of  old  birds  in  borely  pawAfo 

the  Committee  disapproved  of  ^s  having  sent  even  the  £4  f^^t^^,  ^  jj^  joubt  thie  fact   of  monlting  caused  nuuiy 

j^Bg  all  tt*  Bantams  in  the  Show  were  not  worUi  £5  ^  „^^  to  withhold  forwaiding  tieir  entries  on  the  sn^eJ-. 

together.     If  so  they  must  have  taken  a  very  great  deal  of  tion  they  could  not  win. ^-  — ,_  ..  -v„,..  v.  .C: — 

trouble  for  a  v^iy  poor  result,  for  the  Wakefield  Show  murt  remem^red  that  at  this  ti 

have  been  a  very  sliabby  aflair.     So  on  the  12th  I  wrote  to  ^g  ,.  fi^  »  ^  ^^^  to  witl 

»fr.  Wainwnght,  the  general  Secretary,  urging  my  claims,  mistaken  policy. 

After  several  days    deUy  he  answera  me,sayiDgdie  Com-  Many  ot*tte  Gome  chickens  were  etoeedingly  good.  a«  were 

mittee  consider  I  am  well  paidalready  ^^  „f  tj^a  Hamfturaft*  also.     The  first-prize  old  Qoldenl 

«'>^'.\<^^P^oraa3^^ant     n^uotOntmyi^  mangled  Hambu^hs  were  ondonbtedly  a   credit  to  an; 

(*1  5..)  IS  BO  much,  but  that  I  consider  the  conduct  of  the  ^^i^.     Tho  classes  for  CoMnt  were  especially  good.     In 

Committee  duhonest.     I  do  not  believe  I  should  have  re-  the  old  birds  of  this  kind  Captain  Heaton  headed  the  list 

ceivedthe  X4  even,  if  it  had  been  left  to  them,  for  they  ^y,  j^  well-known  Partridgenwloured  pen.    These  tmly 

seem  to  blame  Mr.  CrOBsland  for  sending  It     One  of  then-  „cellent  birds  are  being  sadly  too  heavily  taied  bjOMi- 

nilM  OBrtamly  is,  that  they  will  not  be  hable  for  any  loBS  or  tinnous  eihibition  to  maintain  health  and  condition,  a  month 

■  nuBtaka.    But  that  most  surely  meaa  loss  m  going  to,  or  „.  two's  qnietade  being  now  indJapensabletofutoTesuooBBs. 

retnrnme  from  the  Show,  or  the  death  of  a  bird  there,  for  Th^  gamt  Bartam*  were  good;  and  the  0«€te,  T^tvg*,  and 

w^h  they  are  of  come  not  reeponsible.    But  it  was  in  ^.^  ^^  particularly  so.     Although  the  previous  di^s 

T^?^"^'''^^®*  "t"^"'*^*' ^«pt  at  the  Show,  Mid  Boaking  rain  had  rendered  passing  to  the  ground  a  diffiOBlty. 

i  think  if  a  man  has  another  s  property  com^tte4  to  hu  a  fine  day  for  the  Exhibition  made  aU  things  satiafbotorr  and 

»»re^d  lofws  It  through  nwhgenoe,  he  is  bound  to  m*ke  pie^^at.  consequently  a  large  attendance  raonlted. 

It  good,     ftobody  would  send  toshows  if,  besides  the  risk  of  .^j.     ™j  t        ai.^ 

the  Show.     If  they  are  so  negligent  that  they  allow  birds  e,  UnTOitii:  C.  W.BritrMT.  Rochdita. 

to  be  stolen  from  the  Show,  I  believe  they  are  legally  bound  Oaki  (A■JOlha^MiMT).-P^il^H.am[li,B«dfo^a.    a>Uieiu^-IitH 

b,  make  it  good,  and  that  they  are  morally  bound,  l  think.  "g^?,'rikl^'^°»''rSS*1iLL.*°*S2^!S^^  «, 

BO  gentleman  can  doubt.  Ceok.   sscend,  p.  udiwhUi. 

'        n,  if  there  is  no  claim  on  the  Committee,  what  is  to  CogBiM-Cmi»i(AniHHonr).— nr«,^tataH«rtm,IIiodietltt.  SwB^ 

a  dishonest  monber  of  the  Committee,  or  untniBt.  |-  SSI'^"^^£b  *^al^SI 


S.  Ena]rf,  PtBdMsB.     Sund,  Ci[d£  Huton.     H1«Ut  C 


Again, 

worthy  servant,  appropriating  valuaUe  pens  to  himself  out  ckuST'lS 

of  the  Show,  when  snchacarelesawatch  is  kept? — Wituiui       fiouuc-, —  ,_,_,.    _  — , _ ,  .  .. 

i.*WBiNSON,  AUestree,  near  Verty.  ConmmSed,  K.  Iw>b.  Bosbdilt  j  T.  J.  LueUUn,  Battart :  L  TmniaVcm 

[There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  Committee  of  the  ConnneadHi.s.  r»mnfton.  „      ,       . j 

«Bt  even  if  not  con^nllable  by  law,  yet  it  would  be  pohtic  1^•|da1eT<    Biciiij  Coomitiidtd,  itta  h.  ix«h,  Bcdfort;  8.  rMdh«, 

te  a  Committee  under  such  circiunstancos  at  once  to  state  ludd^sun. 

MMer  offend  eihibitors  generaJlj,  nor  the  eihibitor  who       iu«iiT™rm  iOoiiifMp«ieiwi.-Fir.t,  n.  ibito.  dhwb.   tand.H. 

IM  bean  robbed  in  parttcular,  ifj  depreciating  tiie  merits  nctAw,  Lai||V     cMafaw.— nm,  N.  Il*rt*r.    ■<«»«,  O.  WUI   ' 

•Bd  value  of  their  birds.     On  the  other  hand,  an  eihibitor  =^'-   ^^|S^SS£Si"ilrS'w%ldbii  MWdlstoo     • 

tA«lMee  boi  Inrds  as  Mr.  Lawrenaon  lost  his,  should  re-  j  Hu«iAa.TTk;al«-    c'irAni.— Fint,*J.  HueMia.   niml!  L. 

amber  that  the  Committee  make  no  proat  out  of  an  ai-  mb,  LMfbi  J,  ryiSat.   ""^  " "  ■  " — '■- 
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PoLAKM  (Wbite-ercitad).— Flnt,  8.  Farrinctott,  AiUer.  Seoond,  H* 
BDitii,  Bedibrd.  Ooiamtiid«l,8.Fkrri]ifton.  dielcMM^— Flrat  and  Stcondt 
8L  FarringtOB. 

PoLAMM  (Any  othar  Tariety).— First  and  Saeond,  S.  Farrington,  Aatlej. 
Chkkmt.^¥fn^  and  Staond,  8.  Fftrrington. 

Aams  BAMtAMB  (Any  Tarlety).-— Fbstt  B.  Oarrardt  Atharton.  Saaond, 
A.  Horrooka,  Lalgh.  Chiek«n9,^¥bnU  J.  Piatt,  DaaHe.  Saeond,  C.  W, 
Biiarlej,  Roohdala.  Biiihly  Commanda^  J.  W.  Morris,  Bochdala ;  W. 
Eaton,  Wasthom^ton;  R,  Garrard;  N.  Cook,  Atharton.  Commandad, 
C  P.  Ackara,  Biokardiaw. 

Oaxk  BAHTAMa  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  8.  Farrington,  Astley. 
Saaood,  J.  Mangnall,  Leigh.  CAicA:«ns.  —  First,  C.  Walker,  Halifax. 
Saaond,  R.  Gerrard,  Atharton. 

Amy  sutikot  tabistt.— First,  F.  BoUoogh,  Chowbent.  Second,  J. 
Elliott,  Westleigh.  CUei«tM.— First,  B.  Laaeb,  Bochdala.  Second,  J. 
Elliott.  Hiithly  Commanded,  J.  Elliott  Cbeft.— First,  A.  Horrocka,  Leigh. 
Baeond,  C.  P.  Ackers,  Bickershaw. 

DvcMM  CAylasbnry).— First,   £.   Leech,  Bochdala.     Second,  J.  Dean. 

Dvcxs  (Ronen).— First,  T.  Fothergill,  Lostock.  Second,  T.  Wakefield, 
Oolboma.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Laeeh,  Bochdala ;  J.  BaQough,  Atharton ; 
C  P.  Aakers,  Bickershaw. 

AxT  TAUXTT.— First  and  Saaond,  C.  P.  Ackers,  Bickershaw.  Highly 
Gommended,  W.  Sutton,  Haydook  (Brown);  T.  Wakeilald,  Golboma 
(Brown) ;  8.  Farrington,  Astley ;  F.  W.  Earla,  Prasoot. 

Guax.— First,  J.  Sonthem,  Kenyon.  Second,  L.  Walls,  Westhongton. 
^os/tft^f.^First  and  Second,  J.  Southern. 

TuBKSTs  (Any  bread).— First,  T.  Fletcher,  Bolton.  Second,  G.  Jackson, 
Bedford  Lodge  (Black). 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Spark> 
brooks  Birmingham ;  and  "Mr.  Smith,  of  Middleton. 


DODDINGTON   (CHESHIRE)  POULTEY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  X6th  inst.  Some  of  the  poultry 
were  remarkably  good,  partieularly  the  first-prize  pens  of 
Spanish,  Game,  and  Dorking. 

Spavisb.— First,  W.  WooUey,  Bnntmry.  Tarporley.  Second,  J.  Groucott, 
Houghton.    Commended,  A.  Moses,  Weston ;  (3.  Groucott,  Bunhnry. 

DoBXXM 08.— Prise,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydsm. 

Gaxx.— First,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  Second,  T.  Whittingham,  Batherton. 
Hii^ily  Commended,  8.  Edwards,  Nantwich ;  C.  Groucott,  Bunbury.  Com- 
manded, T.  Whittingham ;  S.  Acton.  Hatherton  House. 

Ant  OTBsn  taribtt.— First,  G.Williamson,  Nsntwich.   Second,  T.  Bur- 

8 ass,  Burleydam.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Williamson.  Commended,  C. 
froucott,  Bunbury ;  T.  Parton,  Chorlton. 

TuBKXTS.— First,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  Second,  Mrs.  Featherstone, 
Hunsterston.  Highly  Conuq[tanded,  Mrs.  Turner,  Blsckenhale.  Commended, 
O.  Lunt,  Rope. 

Gexss.  —  First,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  Second,  T.  Whittingham, 
Batherton.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Edwards,  Weston ;  W.  Smith,  Htm- 
aterston.  Commended,  T.  Whittingham ;  0.  Lunt,  Bope ;  Mrs.  J.  Edwards, 
Hnnsterston. 

DucKiL— First,  T.  Whittingham,  Batherton.  Second,  Miss  R.  Hsyward, 
Blakenhale.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  Commended, 
J.  Edwards,  Doddington ;  S.  Sutton,  Hastington ;  C.  Bamett,  Blakenhale. 

Hr.  Heath,  of  Nantwich,  was  the  Judge. 


STAFFOBDSHIEE  AGRICULTUEAL   SOCIETY'S 
POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

Thx  whole  of  the  specimens  competing  at  this  Meeting 
were  by  the  rules  of  the  Staffordshire  Society  confined 
exclusively  to  birds  of  the  present  year — ^a  feature  that 
necessarily  added  most  materially  to  the  interest  of  those 
poultry-amateurs  who  were  anxious  to  ascertain  the  probable 
success  of  our  principal  breeders  at  the  large  exhibitions 
now  so  closely  approaching.  Although  a  very  few  cases  did 
occur  that  left  the  determination  of  age  a  somewhat  open 
question,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  us  as  public  journalists  to 
record  the  fact  they  were  &r  less,  in  point  of  numbers,  than 
our  past  experience  taught  us  to  anticipate.  Decision  on 
the  part  of  our  poultry  judges,  by  disqualification,  has 
doubtless  done  much  to  put  down  a  practice  that  tends  in 
no  slight  degree  to  daunt  the  more  scrupulous  exhibitor,  who 
would  only  exhibit  fiurly  and  honourably  undoubted  (tokens. 
The  morning  of  the  Show  was  a  really  bright  sunshine, 
though  towar&  the  evening  the  anticipated  change  was 
verified.  Nevertheless  this  Meeting  was  exceedingly  well 
attended,  every  train  adding  its  hundreds  to  the  general 
lumbers  that  during  the  day  visited  the  showy  ard  regardless 
'^  the  weather. 

Ji  this  Exhibition  the  Oame  classes  stood  first.  In  the 
^lack-breasted  and  other  Beds  a  most  unusually  promi6in£^ 
ien  of  Black  Beds,  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Stubbs,  of  Staffor<C 
were  placed  first,  and  we  certeinly  expect  to  hear  of  them 
ve  long  as  standing  fiivourably  on  other  prise  lists.  In  the 
"lass  for  Any  other  variety  of  Game  fowls,  Duckwizigs  and 

•iWyS  stood  pr**  oww^-nAW*     -alfh-^mi^l*     i/wno  yM-v  <]f00d  iVlliteS 

^n  the  fi<^^' 


the  Stafford  Show  bespeaks  that  this  aristocratic  breed^  still 
has  many  staunch  sii^ortecs,  and  that  they  who  win  in 
1864  must  look  keenly  to  their  colours. 

In  Qrey  Dorkings  Viscountess  Holmesdale  left  competition 
quite  in  the  rear,  altheugh  several  really  superior  pens  were 
on  the  lists.  In  Sflrw  Grey  Bcttkings  the  Bev.  Thomas 
O'Grady,  of  Ashbourne,  took  both  prizes,  some  excellent 
White  ones  also  competing.  * 

In  Buff  Cochms  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  flirprise  to  most 
of  our  poultry  readers  to  find  Mr.  Stretch,  of  Liverpool, 
heading  the  poU,  Viscountess  Holmesdale  being  the  ex- 
hibitor of  a  very  reputable  second-prize  pen.  In  the  Brown 
and  Partridge-feathered  varieties  of  Cochins,  Mr.  Edward 
Tudman,  of  Whitchurch,  stood  quite  aloof  from  his  rivals. 
Surely  tliis  excellent  pen  could  not  be  the  pen  delayed  till 
too  late  for  competition  at  the  recent  Islington  Show,  for 
such  being  the  case  the  Bailway  Company  were  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  defeat  in  t^t  instance.  In  colour  they  are  the 
most  perfect  we  have  seen  for  some  time  past,  and  both 
they  and  the  second-prize  pen  are  well-matured  chickens. 

The  competition  in  all  four  classes  of  the  HamburghM  was 
imiversally  good.  There  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  one  indifferent 
pen  throughout. 

The  Turkeys  were  really  first-rate,  being  well  grown  and 
in  equally  good  condition. 

In  Oeese  and  Aylesbury  Ducks  Mrs.  Seamons  held  un- 
doubted sway,  so  much  so  as  to  distance  competition  alto- 
gether. In  Kouen  Ducks  several  excellent  pens  were  en- 
tirely thrown  out  by  the  admission  of  a  faulty-billed  Duck. 
We  must  again  state  that  green-billed  Ducks  are  inad- 
missable  alU>gether.  lliree  pens  of  excellent  Buenos  Ay- 
rean  Ducks  were  present,  idthough  we  have  seen  them 
exhibited  in  better  feather. 

In  the  class  for  Extra  poultry,  for  which  no  prizes  were 
offered,  we  particularly  noticed  some  capital  Grey  G^ese, 
and  a  no  less  covetable  pen  of  White  Cochin-China  fowls. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  without  expressing  our 
satisfaction  in  findii^  t^t  year  by  year  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  this  Society  has  been  marked — certainly  in  no 
instance  more  so  than  on  this  occasion.  The  untiring  efforts 
of  the  Committee  to  insure  public  good  opinion  have  thus 
realised  their  just  reward. 

Qakm  (Blaek'hreasted  and  other  Reds)  —First,  J.  Sttibbs,  Staflbrd. 
Seoond,  H.  Snowden,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Stnhba;  W.  T. 
Looker,  Stafford.    Commended,  W.  T.  Bvarard,  Leioaatar ;  W.  T.  Loekar. 

Gams  (Any  otlksr  Tariety).— First,  W.  T.  Everard,  Laiceatar.  Baoond,  O. 
Swift,  Stone.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Parea,  Derby ;  T.  Ball,  StoiM. 

SPAKisH.—Firs^  J.  Clews,  WallsalL  Second,  0.  Lanb^  Wolvariiunnlau 
Highly  Commended,  W.  WooUey,  Tarporley;  J.  R.  Bodbard,  Bzistoi;  J. 
Stephens,  WallsaU. 

DoaxiNOs  (Coloured,  exeept  Silver  Greys).— First  and  Second,  Yisoovntess 
Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst.  Highly  Conunendad,  J.  Gopplc, 
Prescot.    Commended,  £.  Tudman,  Whltohureh. 

DoaxiHos  (Silrer  Grey  or  'White).— -First  and  Beeond,  Bar.  T.  O*0rady, 
Ashbourne  (Silver  Grey).  Highly  Camnandad,  W.  T.  Everard,  Leicester 
(White).    Commended,  Lady  Bagot,  Rugaley  (SilTer  Grey). 

Cocbiv-Cbima  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).— First,  T.  Stratab,  Ormskirk.  Saoond» 
Viscountess  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst.  Commended,  C.  Ban- 
bery,  Wolverhampton ;  G.  Lamb,  Wolverhampton. 

Coobin-China  (Brown  or  Partridge-feathered).— Firat,  E.  Tndman,  Adi 
Grove.  Whitchurch.  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk.  Highly  Commendad, 
E.  Tndman. 

Haxbubob  (Golden-pendlled).— First,  Messrs.  Carter  ft  Valiant,  Ponltoo* 
le-Fylde.    Seoond,  J.  Weetman,  Staflbrd. 

Hamburob  (Silver-pendlled).  —  First,  C.  Moore,  Ponlton-la-Fylda. 
Second,  J.  Holland,  Chesnut  Walk,  Worcester.     Highly  Conunended,  jQ. 


GrlfBthf^  Worcester ;  Visconntess  Holmasdale,  Ltnton  Park,  StaalahBrBt, 

jglaawade.  Bade. ;   G.  Gzifllths, 
Worcester  ;  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  Statfbrd  HalT,  Tamworth. 


Kent     Commended,  J.  E.  Powera,  Bigglaawade,  Bade. ;   G. 


Hambusob  (Gdden-apangied).— First,  J,  Leech,  Newcastle.  8aooiid,T. 
May,  Wolverhampton.    Commended,  G.  Brook,  Huddersflald ;  J.  Lasdi. 

Haxbubob  (Silver-spangled).— First,  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  StatliMd  EaUi 
Tamworth.  Second,  J.  Leech,  Newcastle.  Commanded,  S.  T.  HoldaB, 
Walsall. 

TcBXBTa.— First,  J.  Coxon,  Freeford,  Uekfiald.  Second,  W.  T.  Lockyecv 
TiUington.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Brassington,  Bsrlaatoa,  Stona.  Oom* 
mended,  Mrs.  Wolferatan,  Tamworth  ;  W.  T.  Loeker,  Tilllngion,  Staflbrd. 

Gbbsb.— First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Haitwell,  Ajleabnry.  Second,  J.  Braasfng- 
ton,  Barlaston,  Stone. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  Saeond.  and  Highly  OoouBaadad,  Un 
Seamons,  Aylaabnry. 

Docks  (Bonan).— First,  Mrs.  C.  Browne,  Shrewabory.  Saeood,  J.  M* 
Bodbatd,  BilstoL  Commended,  Mra.  C  Browna;  J.  B.  HBlbert»  Oral* 
caster. 

Ducks  (Black  Xaat-Indian).— Fint,  J.  B.  JesaoD,  HoU.  Saecai,  Mn. 
Wolferston.  Tamworth.    Highbr  Ooaunandad,  W.  T.  Loaken  Staflbrd. 

ExTBA  PouLmr.— Highly  Commandad,  B.  M.  Lord,  Woli 
(White  Coehln-Chi&a).    Comanidod,  Bar.  £.  C  Pwny,  BtaflMi  (< 

Edwazd  Hewitt^  Em  .,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Bf^Mmoik,  tum 
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WATEEFOBD  PAEMING  SOCIETY'S  POULTRY 

SHOW— Septembbb  17th. 
On  tiiu  oooMion  the  foUowiag  were  the  awards :— * ' 


8rA]iiHi.— Medal,  W.  Jojee.   Com»tn4ad,  H.  Jtrum,  .  .  ^  ^  ^  ,, 
CocBm-CatiiA.— Mtdal,  W.  Jojoe.    Hlflily  Commeaded,  C.  K.  Bolton. 
ComflMDdod,  H.  Jone*. 
DosziM.*Xod«],  J.  Wall.    CommoBdid,  W.  Jofee. 
Bambobobi.— Modftl,  0.  N.  BoItQii.    Coamovdod,  J.  Wall. 
Dvcxf  (A7leatai7).~Medal,  C  N.  BoltoB.    Commondod,  W.  Joyee. 
Dvccs  (Roaen).--Medal,  W.  Joree.    Commended,  C.  N.  Bolton. 
Taiict  Cntoxmics.— Medal,  W.  Joyoe.    Commended,  H..JiHMi> 
Onaik— Modal,  F.  O.  Bloomfleld. 

Bnr  CoLUtcnoN  ov  Poultrt  tbx  PaopcBTT  or  oxs  Exbibitob,  vot 
life  TBAH  vouB  Lots.— Silver  Medal,  Vf.  Joyce. 

£Thig  onght  to  be  called  "Joyce's  Exhibition"  we  think.] 


WHITCHUKCH  AND  MALPAS  POTJLTEY 

SHOW. 

This  very  successful  Meeting  took  place  on  the  S3rd  inst., 
and  some  very  good  specimens  of  every  class  were  exhibited. 

SPAnnB.—Fint  and  Seeond,  W.  Woollej,  Bunbary. 

DoBKxiiei.~Flnt,  £.  Tndman,  Ash  Grore,  Whltcbarch.  Second,  T.  Bnr- 
geas,  Barlerdam. 

Oavb.— Flrat  and  Second,  T.  Borgesf,  Burlerdam.  Highly  Commended, 
MU«  Sadler,  Heath  Cotuge,  Whitchurch ;  J.  Plate,  Newton. 

Docks  (White  Aylesbury).— first,  J.  Ravenshaw,  Ash,  Whitchurch. 
Second,  J.  Groaeott,  Haughton.    Hif  hlT  Commended,  T.  Rayenshaw. 

EhjcKS  (Bonen).— First.  J.  TbnrBfleld,  Lightwood  Green.  Second,  T. 
Burgess,  Bnrleydam.    Highly  Commended.  T.  Burgess. 

Gbksb.— Fbst,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydnm.  Second,  G.  Richards,  Ash,  Whit- 
church. 

TuKKXTS.— First,  J.  Lowe,  Sto^ton  HalL  Second,  T.  Burgess,  Burley- 
dsm. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  Heath,  of  Nantwich. 


PERFOBATED  ZINC  FRAMES— DRIVING  BEES 

IN  BAR-HR^ES. 

In  reply  to  "  A.  B.  C."  I  may  state  that  I  cannot  see  much 
difference  between  his  perforated  zinc  frames  and  Mr.  Wood- 
bury's wooden  ones.  They  would  not  facilitate  his  seeing 
the  work  a  whit  better — from  the  side  window  I  mean. 

Witt  regard  to  driving  bar-boxes,  I  must  say  that  I  often 
resort  to  this  practice  as  involving  much  less  trouble  than 
any  other  mode  of  expelling  bees  from  such  hivea — that  is 
to  say,  where  the  bees  are  in  force.  But  then  my  hives  are 
chiefly  located  in  bee-houses,  and  not  in  the  open  air,  as 
Mr.  Woodbury's  are.  This  maJ^es  all  the  difference  as  to 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  removing  bar-combs.  It  is  most 
troublesome  work  in  a  bee-house.  For  this  reason  I  cany 
my  hives  out  and  drive  them,  which  I  find  the  quickest 
method.  Will  Mr.  Woodbury  pardon  my  questioning  his 
opinion  as  to  bees  been  "  driven  upwards  "  by  simply  remov- 
ing the  top  board  of  a  bar-hive  ?  Certainly  they  will  not  be 
easily  driven  thus. — B.  A  W. 


PARTHENOGENESIS— REGICIDAL  ATTACKS 

ON  QUEENS. 

Thouoh  familial*  with  the  works  of  Bonner,  Hnish,  Huber, 
Bevan,  and  Dr.  Dunbar,  Sec.,  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  I 
knew  anything  respecting  the  doctrine  propounded  by 
Dzierzon  of  unmated  queens  being  able  to  lay  fertile  or 
rather  drone  egg^.  I  am  anxious  to  possess  Mr.  Woodbury's 
evidence,  being  somewhat  incredulous  respecting  the  state- 
ment. 

After  hearing  of  parthenogenesis,  I  took  the  queen  from  a 
hive  in  order  to  get  a  few  artificial  ones.  I  got  several  jnst 
as  they  were  about  to  leave  their  cells.  Of  two  in  particular, 
one  was  hatched  on  August  21st,  and  the  other  on  the  28rd, 
two  days  after.  The  one  bom  on  the  21st  was  allowed  free 
egress,  and  on  the  1st  of  this  month  was  put  into  a  newly- 
made  glass  unicomb  with  a  goodly  number  of  bees.  They 
were  fed  liberally,  and  on  the  7th  I  found  her  laying  in  the 
new-made  comb.  She  proved  very  fertile,  and  at  'Uiis  mo- 
ment eggs  (workers'),  and  sealed-up  brood  are  abundant. 
But  more  of  her  immediately.  The  other  queen,  bom  on 
dMU  was  put  into  a  box  with  a  little  comb  and  honey,  and 
with  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  bees,  and  in  a  place  where 
iSbt  temperature  was  about  equal  with  the  place  where  I 


had  stfttioned  the  glaaa  nnioomb.  Neither  queen  nor  beea 
were  aOowed  egxeet  beyond  the  boonds  of  a  room  in  which 
they  caM  take  aa  airing.  Yesterday  (September  2lBt),  the 
queen  being  now  twenty-nine  days  old,  I  dialodffed  her  and 
tke  bees  from  the  box ;  but  although  a  little  oomb  waa  made* 
and  some  food  stered  up,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  li&  in 
the  form  of  brood.  If  Hnber  be  right,  she  is  now  destined 
to  be  the  mother  of  drones  only.  I  have  not  learned  how 
long  a  time  must  dapse  before  she  begins  to  lay  in  her  un- 
impregnated  state. 

JBut  with  the  queen  bom  on  the  2l8t,  in  the  glass  nnioomb* 
though  so  fertile,  the  bees  acted  strangely  yesterday.  Their 
becoming  unsettled,  and  buzzing  a  good  deal,  led  me  to 
open  the  shutter,  when  I  found  a  queen  treated  as  a  strange 
queen,  and  :l^sely.  matted  over  by  a  cluster  of  bees.  I 
thought,  as  there  was  no  other  queen  in  the  hive,  that  a 
stranger  had  by  some  strange  mistake  entered,  and  dis- 
possessed the  rightful  sovereign.  But,  no:  all  my  o^er 
hives  had  their  respectite  queens,  and  it  was  their  own 
rightfhl  sovereign  Hiesy  were  strangling.  For  several  hours 
I  laboured  to  relieve  her,  but  the  persecution  never  abated, 
and  this  morning  she  was  lying  almost  suffocated  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  firmly  enclosed  in  a  cluster  of  bees.  I 
took  her  from  them,  fed  and  revived  her,  and  after  a  liqwe  of 
six  hours  have  again  presented  her.  But  she  has  again 
been  seized  and  imprisoned  as  a  stranger.  - 1  am  confident 
they  wiQ  kill  her.  During  the  time  I  removed  her  the  bees 
were  quite  tranquil,  and  busy  emptying  their  feeding-trough. 

Queens  evidently  leave  a  scent  behind  them  in  their  course, 
which  the  bees  can  detect  several  hours  afterwards.  Her 
track  or  trail,  I  apprehend,  is  the  medium  of  making  her 
presence  in  the  hive  most  generally  known.  Can  her  scent 
or  odour,  then,  have  undergone  some  change  in  its  character, 
offensive  or  otherwise,  that  the  bees  no  longer  recognise 
their  own  mistress  ?  Or,  when  fh>m  any  cause  it  is  necessaiy 
to  have  a  new  queen,  does  the  instinct  of  the  bees  lead 
them  to  dispatch  the  old  whilst  material  for  making  the 
new  is  to  be  had  ? — R.  8. 

P.S. — September  28rd,  after  ten  hours'  confinement  the 
queen  has  now  in  some  measure  regained  her  liberty. 

[Dzicrzon's  works  have  not  been  translated,  but  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  parthenogenesis  is  detailed  in  Siebold's 
"  True  Parthenogenesis  in  Moths  and  Bees,"  translated  by 
Dallas,  and  published  by  Van  Voorst.  In  Nos.  25  and  SO  of 
The  Joubnal  of  Hobtioulttjbx  are  articles  from  my  pen 
on  the  subject.  The  first  recapitulates  the  facts  and  reason- 
ing in  support  of  the  doctrine,  whilst  the  second  details  my 
own  repetition  and  verification  of  Siebold's  microscopic  in- 
vestigations, which  really  place  it  beyond  caviL 

Htu>er  was  mistaken  in  limiting  impregnation  to  a  period 
of  twenty-one  days.  I  have  known  a  delay  of  thirty  days 
without  any  ill  result.  Your  virgin  queen  reared  and  kept 
from  the  drones  so  late  in  the  season  may  not — nay,  most 
probably  will  not — ^lay  eggs  until  the  spring ;  but  lay  fertile 
eggs  she  most  assuredly  will,  if  you  can  keep  her  alive 
long  enough — drone  eggs,  if  she  remain  a  virgin — worker 
eggs,  if  by  any  chance  impregnation  should  have  taken 
pl^e.  Let  no  one  fancy  that  I  speak  thus  positively  witii- 
out  sufficient  warrant.  I  have  repeatedly  reared  queens  too 
late  in  the  autumn  for  impregnation  to  be  effected,  and 
these  have  invariably  turned  out  drone-breeders  the  follow- 
ing spring,  after  which  a  post  mortem  examination  has  de- 
monstrated the  fact  of  their  virginity. 

Begicidal  attacks  by  workers  on  their  own  queens  are 
much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  imagined.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  have  already  be^  related  by  me  in 
the  pages  of  Thb  Joubi?al  of  Hobticultubb,  but  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  frame  any  theory  by  which  they  may 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  queens  leave  a  track  or  trail 
behind  them  which  is  noticed  by  bees  some  time  after- 
wards ;  but  although  bees  recognise  their  own  queen  when 
brought  into  contact  with  her,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  can  identify  the  track  or  trsul  of  any  particular 
queen  after  she  has  passed.  Besides,  what  g^und  have 
we  for  presuming  a  sudden  change  in  the  scent  or  odour  of 
a  young  and  fertile  queen  that  is  apx>arently  almost  wor- 
G^pped  by  her  sulgects  one  hour,  only  to  be  rigorously 
imprisoned  the  next,  and  ultimately  put  to  death  without 
mercy  by  these  same  sulgects,  literally  the  children  of  her 
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own  bodjf     Tii^te  qaeeae  appaar  MpseU^  KaM*  to  Domb*  uid  thai  penoiul  senioas  tOr  tke  pi^Mgmtiga  of 

tliwin   anaidta,  but  In   their  CMe  tbey  sridcnB  tomiiMte  Jjiniriaiia. 

iMil^.  nie  period  of  tiudTTetnm  from  b  RBcc«Bafbl\reddiiig        AltboiiKh 'Uie  -Qirae  instanceg  above  related  are  theonlj 

flight  iMms  alao  to  be  freqneitt^  selected  tea  tbeM  attada,  ones  in  wMch  t  have  tried  the  atpeiimeiit  dniin;  mnmm,  1 

■bioe  more  tban  once  on  retesaiiig  a  yonng  qoeen  &om  im-  am  in  the  habit  of  forming  man;  gt<)ckB  ereir  aotaun,  bf 

proonmont  I  have  pining  diatiBgoiBbed  the  luidonbted  sini  diiving'  condemned  bees  for  all  the  o]d-&Bhioned  bee-keepen  . 

«f  fteondatJon  desoribed  by  Hnber.    A  matnie  and  proIiBe  I  am  acquainted  with  wiQiiit  a  ladine  ai  toai  or  ftve  mile«  <£ 

qnoen  may  «arn*e  the  flnt  fW  attach ;  but,  when  onoe  my  reetdence.    These  I  bring  home  and  pat  into  frade- 

CMomenoed,  Uiey  an  e«iie9a%  repeated'at  nnoevtain  in-  hives '(^eueialty  tiro  or  three  lots  of  bees  in  each  hire), 

temfla  nnt^  th^  tenmnate  fh^lly.     This  aometimee  takw  fnmiahed  irith  each  pieoea  of  oomb  aa   I  posaaaa,  n^to- 

|JMn  iriQi  pcofeol^  o^nUa  queens  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  mented,  posiibly,  by  a  little  brood-oomb  or  aea^  *'^f^ 

even  ocoammalfy  at  a  mmod  when  their  loss  entaila  the  comb  cot  out  of  their  own  hiree,  audpudiaeedof  tti«axpio? 

C«rtiiB  destmotion  of  the  whde  oommosity.     As  I  said  prietors.  Liberal  feeding  sets  these  p^ralooa  colonies  oomb- 

*    *       ''    jitranwnoiheo^  which  will  aoeoont  satia&ctorily  boildinr,  and  osoallystiiaiilatee  their  qneens  to  recomtatmoe 

i^i„__«.-.-vi^  r — 1_      >  n T> —  egg-laymg,  ao  that  th^  result  is  a  number  of  strong  and 

healthy  stocks,  which  rarely  feil  to  smirive  tlie  winter,  and 
by  their  prosperity  in  after  yean  ftiUy  repay  tiieir  cost  and 

HONEYDEW    &c  ^^  '™^  "^^  trouble  devoted  to   saving  their  lives  by— 

„  „  ,  .^  .V    ,    '  A  DXVONS&IRB  BU-KXEPIB. 

COUtmii  HnnuN  haa  quite  nustaken  my  meaning  m 

'"  f  Uint  I  doubted  Oie  existence  of  Ijonejdew,  e  


sappOBOig  t  »       - 

calnd ;  I  have  never  doubted  it,  having  almoot  every  summer  OUS   LSTTES   BOX 

awn  BOmetMag  of  it  in  dry  hot  weatlier.    I  have  also  had 

oak  when  covered  with  boneydew.    What  I  doubt  is  if  bees  cunerc  it  not  jndldwu, «,  btcd  If  IsomH  of  wnguwcn  atulnd,  n 

often  collect  it.     Colonel  Newman,  I  perceive,  does  not  s»  nald  sot  be  or  ctaoUa  qnmlltj.     The  ncrlts  of  TdbIobh  m  l&rg«  ■)■■, 

that  he  has  seen  hive  bees  collect  it,  or  how  ofben  he  haa  R^T;'£*;II?f  "ISSif  ''"^''   '"'  """  ""  "'™  »  n*  •«*.  •»« 

"^  theoi.     Mv  notion  ist^t  th^  orf^  it  very  rarely,  ^^„^  „  BL«a  TUmtaj,,  (Jfr..  S.  T.).-U  1.  not  ««tU  te 

and  only  in  bad  seMona,  just  as  they  frequented  our  rasp-  BUekHunbiirglutalun  wUtadHfeui,ix>c>iuettieluk  or  thm  taoM 

bar;  bushaa  laat  sammer,  when  honey  pn^ier  was  scarce.  «  dltqiwllflMHoa.    IuMibm:  Uill  ihs  oompaoun  in  ■  ciuahuiTtd  am 

Can  no  (me  else  of  yont  nnmerons  apiarian  readers  throw  Sf»'^!?7!!!S?^,;''Vt?:™'^^'°^'.^°?*T'"''""™''''^'^ 

-.  . .              .,          i_-   ^n                           '7'~           "  wbHA  ocAf  eara,  Had  ui'«Tn7olnBT  putienlu  the  pens  were  muiL  \ht 

li^nprai  the  subject?  whit.  d«f  Mnlronld  l«n  th.  wm  ewStalj.             "          e™«i«i,™. 

What  will  Colonel  Newman  say  if  "  B.  4  W."  with  the  p«Lr«r  Saowi  Un  a*IM(or).-Thue  i.  no  Jonnii  la  whloh  ■•  dl " 

ocnrinal  nam  dsyluaM  be  the  same  individual  as  "ACountkt  ponltrj  diow*  an  idortlMd.    Cammlttcai  mita  ■  jiint  mliiaka  in  dm 

Conara  "  of  fbnne«da9»— now  in  truth  "a  beneficed  denrv-  «d*»rtiiin(,  for  thera  ia  no  dooM  nuar  i/mmn,  uka  janmil,  "wonw 

manr      To  helphim  to  recover  the  shook  I  wiU  at  once  pnt  Uioiaihow.werawba  htU."   It  it  not  nMommoa  for  a  Biiofc  spanlsti 

in  a  diaolatiner  to  the  reading  which  attributes  my  ssaump-  fml  iDaeqalreiwhluplBmicebfiBoaltliit. 

lion  of  the  inttiala  "B.  £  W.     to  my  presumed  admiration  Gunn  or  fowl*  (^PtWirrAfMHr).— Thautwertsall  jom  nw- 

f<w  or  induleenoe  in  Uiat  vnlffar  beveraire,  "brandv  and  Oamamt  farad amii  on  thacondUioa  invhiah  binu  uahnt;  tboia 

j"."" .,     T  !5-  o™m-i  -ki™  H,=*  I  ^,.ln,J!zZr.^^  Z^_«_Zi  wall.ftiJ  Dadilng  «  OMblnMaba  lUI  ■nm  at  ^ht  maBtha.Val  ttwHI 

TOto.       Icanaranrehimthat  I  nerther  smoke  nor  tipple,  n^ ba .i  iSh**.-.   a  S..*bh »w1  EKTratlS  la»nr.   K  £ i^ 

and  I  hope  he  will  believe  me.    In  a  more  charitable  spirit  heaitli.uid  tli*w«MhwMlh*aimUa,Bftiwiwm  msoK  tMra^Ur^tn 

the  excellent  Editor-in-chief  of  this  periodical  intemreted  luiathi.  ThaoUartharantbalooitrtbtproeaaa.    IfaCachlHlabivriih 

"B-ftW."  to  mean  "Ba<*  &Welc<^e."  thus  e^S^  iS.i'S.S.rS^r^"?.^^^:^^^:^^:^ 


U>  own  Kn^  filing  at  hearing  of  my  safe  return  home  p^„„  p^^  ^  Exan-Tim  IP.  B.).- 

axaa  the  antipodes.     M;  own  eiplauatian  remains  to  be    quaUrpBRrmiidoaii  mixed  with  milk.   Bo „,    _„ 

given.     I  aaauined  these  initials  in  the  jo;  of  my  heart  at  uelrlegiudlHt  baron  tharmaau.    Feed  the  AjlcatniyOHkdtaUaa 

fining  myself  promoted  to  a  benefice  in  the  advanced  dio-  ™i^™'rii^iE'Tl!,SSf'i?L'^2^1^'.n^*2'^*'.'5* 

S^^^;^*^Wells."    Here  I  am  am^hored  aiter  a  SJI^.^^'SS  ^X^  SL,*^*^^^ '^  l.«P  to  to.,  ihab 

Gsrcninnavigation  of  Uie  globe,  and  able  to  continue  my  Tditv 

hobby  of  we-keepiug  with  little  prospect  of  interruption,  hooka  ha 

Gcdonel  Newman  wiH  tmdeistand  by  this  confession  that  "  A  "•"•"  ' 

Comrav  CnuATE,"  who  "was  then  an  experimental  bee-    ^ ___ 

keeper,  and  woold  not  allow  of  many  ailnres,"  still  survives    "caw"w  ™  Cato^  teoa  t/*a.).— — .  —  »...  ».» 

as  an  experimental  bee-keeper,  and  does  not  allow  of  many  ihoold  have  no  while  fkalher  in  Um  eraat;  ta(,  Uka  Polaad^  tha*  «(•  tbaa 

failoreo.— B.  &  W.  ".*i^J7T.^^-.v'^?S!l.??,.?*^.^^?i'?W  dlfctmi  fton 


DBIVIRG  BEES  INTO  EMPTY   HIVES. 


totaOf  dU 


I  AK  ezaesdinriy  obEged  to  Col.  Newman  for  hia  kind  unaa  to.  II  th«j  an  aBfleiiii*  oni;  mm  eolil,  tnad  tutfti  1b  *aw 
wishes,  and  hiel^  anpTeciat«  his  Kood  opinion,  whilst  t  am  ■!■,  and  ctnn  tkta*  tSisM  imt  Jbr,  vlB  ana  than.  U  thariH  atoUi, 
KrfeoUv  oert^Tui^hia  observations  <^  never  nenned  in    ™  i?~  *•  *^J!^  »"•*  "»-  "«^  ^'-'-^  a«d  aaia  I.  .  piM<n 


wutlsti  U  la  InannbtB, 

-  >.*,*:..  _  Fmnia  Danar  Baia  (A  D.  A.).— QrlTins  haa*  int*  aBSlr  Uih  la 

In  re^  to  his  queaticn  as  to  how  often  the  enenment    daiRaiava  imk  wUA  riwnld  ho  MtaauMdh;  aona  hut  aiiaiiiiiia«»il 

>■  sneocededirfdepriTinR  bees  ofthd  whole  of  tbairoombe,    MdsH*B,*Bdb7  nAa  aaaMilT*h*Bli*k***B«iHOlBl  oWaMtaitoa. 

.._■_._  .''.       B roawUiaaatjHMlaltlasMiiharaalBnattatllr.Woa^^ka*^ 


and  driving  than  into  a  new  hive,  I  may  stat«  that  I 
fonned  it  w  two  swaims  of  the  current  year,  jiurchasc 

tiieeonntiy  in  the  beginning  of  Ju^.    These  I  droveont  of  _ .-., ,  _, 

tii«dr  weU-flDed  hives,  as  related  in  page  78,  and  pUoed    'lJgSTSn^,.^.7J^.  ..^t."S?  fil^^^i^.H??!'  •'JS 
them  in  boxes  fbmisfaed  only  with  a1>S,  pieces  of  ^^    S^iS'^TaS^^h.'^SSul^l'iSlS?  i??  £? 

gnide-oorab  attached  to  the  bars.     On  bringing  these  two    pararfi  joor oM -*—"■  *- ■ .._,.. ..^.^ 

wloniSB  home  last  week,   I  found  both  boxes  filled  with     ^i^;S^|f^^ 
IS  and  crowded  with  bees,  the  nett  weight  of  each  being 


uade  en  the  22nd  of  June,  1S61,  with  a  purchased  swarm  to  pat  tholaUlDcttnio  ta  th*  aUaAMwUth  wat  &««***),  mam- 

vhiA  had  issued  on  the  eth  of  the  previous  month.    Thie  I  "'"*f™'»i?''^'^**"""P  »*™rt**ii«ate   aititmam^ 

frove  into  a  perfecttynnfhmished  straw  hive  1  and  alUwu^  'S^^^^^SSfSa^i^Sli^j^^'^^S^'T^M^ 

oe  season  did  not  permit  of  its  doing  quite  aa  well  as  u>  tha  lanaaaa  ahoeU  ala*  ha  naiilsaiiail.  ba  Um  mmA  ahosM  ba  ^did  hr 

t">  two  mote  recent  matanoea  above  rehted,  it  made  oomba  r*«o»ieitlhoaiimyt»«««w*^«i*«»dwa«te*««Bi  !*»»«»  a*fc 

«I  partially  -  oMd  them.  A  li**'- ft>M  wor"  have  enrid^  Xi^''^'^'^^SSSid%'Sf5'S(21/»  a* 


Otkoibn  t,  1161.  ] 
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10    .     B 

11    i  Bum 

12 
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ociOBEB  e-i3»  no. 


W.  WUIitriag  (Uad,  1796l 
OomphrenM  flowtr. 
Autumn  CrooiM  flowen. 
CyeiMDMM  (MMn«)  flower. 
Lonioer  bom,  1&9B.    Bot. 
19  SuiTOAT  AFnut  Tmixirr. 
China  Pinki  flower. 


Bet. 


ATenge  Tempemtufe 
near  London. 


ftdn  to 

iMt 

SSjeara 


61.7 
62.7 
61.2 
60.2 
61J 
61.7 
60.8 


mgllt. 
44  Jl 
44.3 
41.8 
43.7 
48.8 
42.7 
42.2 


Mean. 
6S.0 
68.5 
51.5 
61^ 
A2.5 
62.2 
61.8 


Dajrt. 
90 
18 
19 
20 
21 
19 
20 


Sob 


m.  h. 
lOafe 

12  6 

18  6 

16  6 

17  6 

18  6 
20  6 


Sim 

Seta. 


a.  lb 
27af6 
26      5 


22 

JO 
18 
16 
18 


5 

6 
5 
5 
5 


Ifoon 


ni.  1l« 
nofn. 
25      0 


80 
86 
48 

52 
0 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 


Moon 
8et& 


iia.  h. 
88      2 


57 
19 
39 
0 
18 
42 


2 
3 
8 

4 
4 
4 


Moon*B 
Age. 


ObMk 
after 
Sun. 


28 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 


Ila46 

12  3 

12  20 

12  86 

12  52 
IS  8 

13  23 


Daytf 
Tear. 


278 
280 
281 


288 
284 
285 


From  obeerrationa  taken  near  London  during  the  last  thlrty-etx  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  it  61.3^  and  its  nlgbt 
temperature  48.1*.    The  greatest  heat  was  79^,  on  the  6th,  1884 ;   and  the  lowest  cold,  25^  on  the  11th,  1860.     The  greatest  fall  of 
1.00  Inch. 


IKING  CEOQUET  AJH)  FLOWEE-BEDS. 

NEW  monaTcli    lias  enteued  out 

firdens — an  innoYatory  a  tjrant. 
erhaps — ^for  there  ia  hope  er^n 
in  the  worst  caaes — he  may  be- 
come an  improrer,  or  rather  he 
may  cause  impiDvement.      His 
name  is  "  King  Croquet."    Hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  ladies 
are  his  devoted  servants,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  spring  and  summer 
have  be^n  each  week  extending  his  do- 
minionB  ;  and,  of  course,  where  ladies 
take  the  lead  gentlemen  follow — ^bound 
thereto  by  duly— doubly  bound  by  incli- 
nation. 

Your  poetio  readers  will  rwnember  Cowper's  lines 
descriptive  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  Brown,  the  rural 
designer  of  the  last  century — 

**  Lo  I  he  eemes ! 
Th*  oamipeteBfmagiflian,  Brown,  appears. 
He  iveaka— the  lain  in  front  becomes  a  lawn." 

Now,  thi«  present  tyrant,  Xing  Croquet,  does  not  turn 
lakes  into  lawns,  birt  at  any  rate  lie  is  fast  turning  flower- 
beds'into  lawns.  For  instance:  There  is  my  neighbour 
the  Vicar  of  Blankton,  a  rigid  old  bachelor,  vet  having 
many  nieces.  He  therefore  must  make  room  for  Croquet 
on  his  lawn ;  and  Id"  and  behold !  his  pretty  flower-beds 
are  nearly  all  |![one.  Is  not  Croquet  a  king  r  Then  there 
is  my  new  nei^bour,  the  recently  appointed  Rector  of 
Dasnborough,  m  laving  out  his  garden  (new  rectors  have 
new  tastes,  or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "  New  lairds  mak  new 
laws"),  has  just  squeezed  in  two  or  three  beds  under  his 
drawing-room  windows,  but  King  Croquet  has  all  the 
rest  of  the  lawn  to  himself.  Is  not  Croquet  a  tyrant  ? 
Then  there  is  the  dear  old  Incumbent  of  Thorp-Sleepy, 
with  an  austere  wife,  and  six  daughters  exceedmgly  like 
mamma.  Dear  old  man  !  he  told  me  in  strict  confidence 
and  with  a  woeful  smile,  that  "  he  was  not  only  hen- 
pecked but  chicken-pecked."  Well,  of  course,  his  hobby 
— some  nice  low-standard  Hose-beds,  are  clean  swept  out 
of  the  way  to  make  room  for  Croquet.  But  worst  of  all 
— for  there  is  yet  a  worst — there  is  the  Squire  of  Cham- 
paign, who  has  two  little  square  flat  fields  of  lawn  on 
two  sides  of  his  house ;  he,  having  given  up  one  entirely 
to  Croquet,  has  covered  up  the  b«is  on  the  other  side 
for  unit'ormity's  sake.  Is  not  King  Croquet  a  despotic 
monarch  indeed  ?  Wherever  I  look,  on  whatever  side  of 
of  me  I  glance,  I  find  thai  during  this  year's  spring  and 
summer  Croquet  has  reigned  sujnreme ;  and,  rely  upon  it, 
reign  on  he  will  for  many  a  year,  for  Croquet  is  a  mmous 
game,  it  amuses  all,  and  mammas  of  large  broods  of 
marriageable  pullets  tell  me  it  is  decidedly  conducive  to 
matrimony. 

But  is  there  no  hope  P  Is  all  daA — ^no  light  in  the 
vieture  ?  Must  Flora  vanish  P  I  trust  not.  A  tyrant 
DBS  come  indeed,  but  another  is  ffone.  For  the  last  ten 
yea^s  we  proprietors  of  small  gardens  have  had  the  Grera- 
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nium  fever  (usually  of  a  very,  Scarlet  typo) — for^ve  the 
pun,  dear  reader.  Why,  on  my  little  lawn  I  had  eighteen 
beds.  Happily  I  was  not  so  deeply  guilty  as  some  of 
my  neighbours,  for  I  did  not  destroy  my  dear  old  mixed 
borders.  But  it  has  been  Geraniums  everywhere ;  for 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas  have  not  jbome 
their  fit  proportion,  being  more  difiieult  to  keep  alive 
and  healthy  auring  the  winter.  My  house  has  for  seven 
months  of  each  year  been  Greraaium-ridden — laundry 
full,  study  windows  fiill,  dressing-room  ditto ;  and  if  I 

fo  down  into  my  cellar  I  knock  my  head  against  Tom 
humbs  hung  up  (not  for  their  sins  as  they  ought  to  have 
been),  from  flie  ceiling,  but  to  bo  planted  out  next  year. 

Now  I  foresee  that  this  Geranium  rage  will — must — 
decline  beSSore  !£ing  Croquet;  and  is  there  much  cause 
for  regret  if  it  does  so  decline  ?  I  think  not.  Have  we 
not  been  guilty  of  a  kind  of  floral  elephantiasis,  nurturing 
one  kind  ^plants,  *'  bedding  plants,"  to  the  great  injury 
of  others — one  large  swollen  red  limb  or  feature,  say 
red  nose,  while  the  other  features  have  dwindled  and 
shrivelled  to  nothing  P 

At  the  same  time  let  no  reader  think  that  I  am  insen- 
sible to  the  great  beauty  of  a  bed  of  Geraniums.  Far 
from  it :  but  tl^ere  are  other  flowers  of  equal  beauty. 
Then,  too,  the  bedding  plants  have  become  border  plants, 
turning  out  the  rightml  inhabitants — the  fine,  grand, 
time-honoured,  herbaceous,  shrubby,  sub-shrubby,  and 
bidbous  plants.  Also,  let  it  be  remembered  I  speak  only 
of  small  gardens,  not  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  our 
jP'eat  country  houses,  where  there  is  room  for  everything 
in  large  portions.  But  as  an  example  of  what  I  think 
a  garden  ought  to  be,  let  me  speak  of  one  belonging  to  a 
near  neighboiir  of  mine. 

This  gentleman  would  not  allow  his  garden  to  be 
dressed  out  like  a  **  nigger  girl,"  all  red  and  flaring,  but 
would  preserve  his  borders  at  least  from  the  intrusive 
bedding  plants.  I  paid  him  a  visit  last  April.  His 
garden,  though  small,  was  a  marvel  of  beauty.  At  every 
tire  paces  of  his  long  border  there  rose  the  stately  stem 
and  glorious  foliage  of  the  yellow  Fritillaria ;  at  other 
distances  other  colours  of  the  same  kind  of  plants.  Them 
there  was  every  sort  of  Anemone,  from  the  wild  white 
to  the  most  richly-hued  double ;  "  Polyanthus  of  un- 
numbered dyes  "  everywhere  ;  Auriculas ;  patclies  of 
Arabis,  and  yellow  Alyssum,  and  many  other  flowers 
whose  names  I  know  not.  Indeed,  my  friend's  border 
was  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  not  the  beauty  of  flower 
alone  but  of  leaf.  Now  had  my  worthy  neighbour  yielded 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  this  marvel  of  beauty  which 
I  beheld  would  at  that  time  of  the  year  have  been  merely 
a  marvel  of  mould ;  for  say  what  one  will,  you  cannot 
grow  even  bulbs  with  bedding  plants,  for  if  left  they  are 
m  the  way,  and  if  removed  they  are  unripe  and  so  injured. 
This  I  found  to  be  specially  true  of  the  scarlet  Turban 

?anuncnlus,  though  scarcely  a  bulb.  I  must  add  that 
again  saw  my  mend's  garden  in  June,  then  in  July, 
then  lastlv  in  August ;  ana  at  all  times,  owing  to  his  cul- 
tivating the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  flowers,  his  borders 
look^  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
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Now,  I  fondly  hope  that  this  despotism  of  King  Croquet 
may  result  in  goo<l  by  hrizLgmg  us  back  to  the  dear  old 
borders  with  a  sofficienQy  of  beds  boasting  the  richest  hues 
which  bedders  can  afford,  but  not  a  whole  lawn  ftill  of 
beds.  Eine  Croquet  is  &st  driving,  by  force  of  hiis  cannon- 
balls,  beddmg  plants,  if  too  numerous,  to  the  right-about. 
The  revolution  has  besun.  "lliere  must  be  room  £:>r 
Cioquet,"  ciy  all  the  gins ;  so  there  cannot  be  room  for  so 
many  beds,  ^mg  Croquet  forces  his  way  with  his.  Arm' 
gtnmg  guns,  for  he  is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  monarch  up  to 
i^e  times.  Let  us  g^de  the  revolution,  and  it  will  become 
a  reformation.  Let  the  peer  or  the  millionaire  have  various 
kinds  of  gardens — ^tiiey  m^ve  room,  and  give  whole  acres  to 
bedding  plants.  Be  it  so :  but  we  little  people  must  make 
the  best  use  we  can  of  our  little  means.  So  let  us  have 
various  flowers,  especially  plenty  of  spring  flowers  and  lots 
of  Boses,  bedding  plants,  and  border  plants — ^no  prominence 
given  to  one  kind,  but  some  of  all. 

« 111  take  the  showers  as  thejr  fall, 
I  will  not  rex  my  bosom ; 
Enouffh,  if  at  the  end  of  all 
A  Itttle  garden  blossom." 

But  let  it  blossom,  say  I,  with  some  of  many  kinds  of 

flowers. — ^WlLTSHIBB  BXCTOB. 


MB.  DONALD  BEATON. 

ScASCsiiY  a  week  passes  but  we  have  inquiries  from  some 
of  our  numerous  readers  respecting  the  health  of  Mr.  D. 
Beaton.  So  frequent  have  these  inquiries  become,  and  so 
ffeneral  does  the  interest  in  our  good  friend  seem  to  be 
difltised,  that  we  fe^  it  is  necessary  we  should  say  a  few 
words  by  way  of  satisQruig  this  feeling  of  solicitude.  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Beaton  is  bhysically  in 
the  ex\]oyment  of  the  most  perfect  health ;  or,  as  he  remarked 
the  other  day  when  we  haa  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him,  that 
he  was  "better  now  in  health  than  he  has  been  for  the  last 
forty  years."  i 

The  affliction  from  which  Mr.  Beaton  has  been  suffering 
is  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  small  blood-vessels  of  the  brain. 
The  effdsion  of  blood  on  the  brain  caused  a  slight  disturb- 
ance of  that  organ,  and  affected  his  memory  in  an  unusual 
and  very  extraordhiary  way.  While  his  memory  was  per- 
fectly retentive  of  the  leading  events  of  his  |ife,  although  he 
could  recognise  every  friend  he  had  ever  known,  and  was  as 
fljTniliar  with  the  distinctions  of  plants  as  he  ever  had  been, 
a|ill  he  had  lost  the  &culty  of  naming  both  his  friends  and 
ms  plants.  He  knew  all  perfectly — ^he  conversed  freely  on 
any  and  every  topic,  but  when  he  came  to  the  proper  name 
of  a  person,  place,  or  thin^^,  lus  memory  entirely  fiuled  him. 
Still,  however,  he  never  withdrew  even  for  one  day  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  garden,  and  there,  in  his  closely-packed 
little  "  experimental,"  he  might  be  seen  from  day  to  diay  and 
all  day  long  tending  andeven  talking  to  his  warden  &vourites. 
In  such  a  state  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Beaton  should 
desist  from  literary  work  until,  by  the  absorption  of  the  ex- 
travasated  blood,  ttte  cause  of  the  affliction  should  be  re- 
moved, and  until  sufficient  time  had  dapsed  to  permit  a 
healthy  restoration  of  the  frmctions  of  the  parts.  It  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled  to  assure  our  readers 
that  this  process  has  proceeded  so  £Eur  that  Mr.  Beaton  is 
now  enabled  to  name  almost  all  his  friends,  and  particularly 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  frequent  contact;  that  he 
talks  fluently  about  his  plants,  and  that  he  is  now  rapidly 
progressing  towards  a  state  which  warrants  us  in  hoping  that 
we  shall  again  have  his  hearty  and  genial  communications 
in  these  pages. 

Although  Mr.  Beaton  cannot  contribute  to  our  instruction 

and  amusement  as  was  his  wont,  by  those  communications 

which  of  themselves  have  created  and  diflhsed  the  taste  for 

the  modem  style  of  flower-gardening  in  this  country,  he  is 

labouring  still  in  another  &d.    Who  can  tell  what  stores 

Dif  beauty  are  yet  to  issue  from  that  "  experimental  ?"    We 

lave  already  been  charmed  wit^  those  lovely  "Nosegay" 

Geraniums  which  owe  their  oxiffin  to  Mr.  Beaton's  sloll, 

Md,  above  all,  are  we  indebted  to  him  for  that  gloriAis 

^tella,"  of  which  we  heard  one  of  our  most  eminent  horti- 

.oiturists  say,  "  If  he  never  yaised  anything  else,  that  is 

mough  to  i^mortali*"*  him."    On  a  v?"^*  we  recently  paid 


of  seedling  Geraniums  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours  sudi- 
as<  We  never  saw  before.  Among  these  there  were  many.; 
tiiat  attracted  our  notice  by  the  immense  size  of  the  flowers* 
some  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  crown  pieoe,  and  by  the 
novelty  and  extreme  richness  and  beauty  of  iQ^ircolonzs. 
(^e  called  Ossian  has  already  been  sent  out^  Thet  colour  is 
of  the  richest  velvety  deep  scarlet,  with  an  azure  hue  at 
the  base  of  the  petals  resembling  that  hue  seen  in  Oaotua 
roeciosiBsimus,  but  of  course  not  so  brilliant ;  another  called 
Helen  Lindsay,  a  rose  fax  excelling  Bose  Queen  and  Princess 
Alexan^^  both  in  size  and  colour ;  and  there  'v^ere  numerouB 
others  not  yet  let  out ;  Bebecca*  a  charming  rosy-lilac  d 
great  brilliancy  and  richness  of  colour ;  Amy  Hogg,  a  lovely 
magenta,  quite  novel  in  odonr ;  and  Indian  Yelldw,  a  large 
rich-coloui^  flower  of  the  colour  of  the  yellow  in  Indian 
shawls.  These  are,  iJl  novelties,  perfectly  unique,  and  unlike 
anything  else  that^ieus  hitherto  appeared. 

In  thu  way  does  Mr.  Beaton  spend  his  happy  hours ;  and 
there  is  but  one  reg^t  mingled  with  all  this  pleasure,  and 
that  is  that  he  is  debarred  from  keeping  up  that  weekly 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  which  has  noW  lasted  for  so 
many  years ;  but  he  desires  us  on  his  i>art  to  state  that  to 
the  many  readers  of  Thb  Joxjbkal  of  HoBTicuL'nTBB  who 
have  listened  to  him  so  long  and  so  patiently,  he  desires  to 
be  very  kindly  remembered. 


ei^coubagement  to  local  exhibitions. 

DXAL  AND  WALMXB  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIXTT. 

Ik  asking  you  to  depart  from  your  usual  rule  of  not  in- 
serting notices  of  provincial  exhibitions  by  giving  place  to 
a  short  notice  of  this  Show  held  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
I  do  so,  not  because  I  am  personally  connected  with  it,  or 
because  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  arti61es  produced, 
or  because  it  was  ibvoured  by  the  presence  of  our  noble 
Premier  and  Lady  Palmerston,  but  l^cause  there  are  a  few 
points  of  encouragement  connected  with  it  which  might 
lead  others  to  attempt  what  we  have  done,  and  thus  ext^d 
the  advantages  which  flower  shows  do  unquestionably  confer 
on  floriculture— advantages  of  which  no  stronger  pro<^  could, 
I  think,  be  given  than  the  progress  our  little  £>ciety  exhibits. 

About  flve  years  ago  it  occurred  to  a  few  persons,  most 
of  them  either  small  tradesmen  or  gardeners,  to  attempt 
a  horticultural  exhibition.  They  had  great  causes  of  dis- 
couragement in  their  undertaking.  In  the  whole  eastern 
division  of  the  county  of  Kent  there  was  not  a  srEude  fliower 
show ;  while  the^  had  on  either  side  of  them,  at  Windham 
and  Bamsgate,  instances  of  societies  which  had  flourished 
for  a  little  while  and  then  died  out.  However,  they  were 
not  deterred,  and,  despite  of  difficulties,  they  prepared  to 
launch  their  little  boat.  Knowing  that  I  was  interested  in 
gardening,  I  was  asked  to  give  it  a  gentle  push  by  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  on  **  The  Pleasures  and  Advantages  of  Gar- 
dening ;"  but  with  that  exception,  and  that  was  not  much, 
the  whole  work  of  setting  it  on  foot  was  theirs.  As  usual 
there  were  some  little  mtches — a  shoal  here  and  a  rock 
there ;  one  with  a  crotchet  of  one  kind  and  another  with 
something  else.  However,  they  got  fairly  afloat,  and  their 
first  show  was  held;  then  in  the  following  year  another 
with  increasing  interest.  They  then  began  to  be  somewhat 
alarmed  at  their  success — ^they  had  created  their  Franken- 
stein, but  they  were  sadly  afraid  he  would  gobble  them  up. 
Their  expenditure  had  increased,  and  they  felt  that  if  a  wet 
day  came  they  would  be  seriously  affected  by  it.  They 
therefore  proposed  to  alter  their  constitution — ^to  make  two 
Committees,  one  a  financial,  to  be  composed  of  gentlemen, 
on  whom  would  rest  the  responsibili^  of  the  money  part  ck 
the  concern,  and  the  other  a  working  Committee.  These  were 
after  a  time  merged  into  one,  out  of  the  larser  Committee  a 
smaller  one  for  managing  the  Show,  &c.,  being  formed.  AH 
have  worked  amicably  together,  and  tiie  Show  has  each  year 
increased  in  interest ;  and  with  the  good  feeling  at  present 
existing  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  continuance. 

It  is  wonderfril  how  great  has  been  the  stimulus  given 
to  horticulture  in  our  neighbourhood  by  means  of  tlds 
little  effort.  There  are  now  between  for^  and  £Ay  exhi- 
bitors in  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Greei^bonsee  and 
hothouses  have  been  built  in  many  instances  in  consequence. 
^ymmftnr  — ii/-  s«r-^ii  v*««f-  -sxfA  §f-r^  f-^i^n  aaothev  aze  now 
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entliiudaatio  in  their  pursuit;  and  the  best  Tarieties  of  the 
different  tcrfm  are  to  be  seen  in  many  a  little  gardenjmd 
window  whlRt/orme]^  nothing  bat  the  yexy  commoiies^ 
things  Kfa/^  gtown.  iniis  saocess  is  to  be  attribntaUe  to 
sereral  cmftes. '  In  the  first  plaoe  there  has  been  a  loyal 
working  together  of  both  the  working  man  and  tiie  gentle- 
man. The /latter  have  not  assumed  that  patronisme  air 
which  too  often  mars  the  yeiy  best  intentions.  Th^liave 
lidlt,  I  belike  j  that  as  the  rc»l  woridn^-oat  of  the  details 
rests  on  the  fj^rmer,  they  should  in  their  arranffements  be 
considered  as  in  a  position  of  equality.  Seoond^,  We  haye 
been  contented  with  offering  yexy  small  prizes :  thus,  our 
highest  award  is  lO^.,  the  lowest  Is,  Tms  has  not  made 
any  yexy  heayy  demand  on  the  liberality  of  our  neighbours, 
while  it  has  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  best  growers  in 
our  neighbourhood  (not  for  their  own  sakes  but  for  their 
gardeners),  to  exhibit.  Where  large  prizes  are  offered  it 
runs  into  a  lar^  sum,  and  often  considerably  tends,  under 
un&yourable  circumstances  of  weather,  &c.,  to  drag  the 
.  Society  down.  If  we  were  to  go  on  and  prosper  we  might 
possibly  increase  them,  but  at  present  we  fed  that  we  are 
safest  bykeeping  in  shallow  waters. 

The  time  of  year  at  which  we  hold  our  Show  is  not  a 
&yourable  one ;  but  then  we  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
adyent  of  yisitors  who  frequent  our  neighbourhood  as  a 
watering-place,  and  also  for  the  time  when  out-of-door  frnits, 
&C.,  can  be  obtained,  without  which  many  of  our  e:^bitors 
would  not  be  able  to  come  forward;  and  the  main  ol^ect 
being  the  encouragement  of  gardening  in  its  yazious 
branches,  we  are  obliged  to  study  in  these  little  matters 
what  may  be  most  to  &e  interest  of  alL 

There  are  two  classes  of  exhibitors.  In  the  first  are  com- 
prised nurseiymen,  market-gardeners,  and  gentlemen  who 
employ  a  gardener  in  whole  or  in  part ;  in  the  second  those 
who  coltiyate  their  own  gardens.  Tlds  allows  for  the  ad- 
mission of  amateurs  and  cottagers,  who  contend  in  friendly 
rivalry  together. 

Our  Exhibition  this  year  was  much  in  adyance  of  all  its 
predecessors.  Plants  were  well  grown  and  noyelties  were 
exhibited;  while  in  vegetables  I  think  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  have  beaten  those 
brought  forward.  Our  market  gardeners  are  somewhat 
famous,  and  the  soil  is  so  excellent  that  they  are  enabled  to 
produce  most  creditable  specimens  of  their  skiQ ;  while  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  Show  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity shows  how  much  good  it  has  done. 

These  few  facts  are  brought  forward  simply  to  encourage 
those  who  are  anxious  to  do  anything  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, and  who  have  been  deterred  by  seeming  difficulties. 
As  a  clergyman  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  g^)d  effects  of 
such  societies  in  a  moral  point  of  view ;  and  anything  t^t 
tends  to  improve  the  taste  and  refine  the  minds  of  our 
middle  classes,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  poor  man  at  home, 
ought  to  be  hailed  as  a  good.  We  are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  considering  merely  the  poor  in  our  arrangements ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  small  tradesman  and 
persons  in  a  similar  class  of  life  ou^ht  equally  to  be  the 
objects  of  our  consideration ;  and  this  is  one  of  those  agencies 
which  unobtrusively,  yet  surely,  have  the  effect  of  cbawing 
away  the  mind,  partially  at  any  rate,  from  the  grosser 
desires  and  feelings  to  ihose  which  are  more  matters  of 
taste  and  refinement,  besides  giving  an  ever-frxdtfrd  source 
of  pleasureable  enjoyment. — D.,  DeciL 


which  he  so  snccessftilly  combati.  Detemdned,  howeyes; 
that  his  own  opinion  would  not  be  the  only  argument 
brou^t  to  bear  on  the  sulQect,  Mr.  HiH  has  sent  us  a  box 
containing.a  few  of  these  Pears ;  and  we  must  oonfess  that^ 
tar  beauty  of  jaftypearaii^de;  there  ia  no  Pear  we  know  to  sur- 
'  pass  them.  The  annexed  ^guie  is  a  correct  representatioii 
of  one  of  the  small  firaits.  The  colour  next  tkid  sun  is  a 
brilliant  yennilion  graduaJlty  if^ai^wg  off  to  a  bright  dtaran 
yellow.  The  cheek  u  as  if  varnished.  The  flesh  is  yellow- 
ish, very  fine-grained,  tender,  buttery,  melting,  and  unusu- 
ally jui<^.  The  juice  is  sweei  piquant,  and  with  a  beautiful 
vanilla  perftmie. 

This  IS  a  most  delicious  Pear,  and  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  variety  of  its  season,  whidi  is  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  beginning  of  October. 


THE  STYRTAN  PEAE. 


Wi  have  long  known  the  Styrian  Pear,  and  we  have  aU 
the  time  believed  it  to  be  one  not  possessing  any  particular 
merit.  Our  experience,  it  is  true,  has  been  obtained  in  the 
aonthem  counties,  and  there  this  variety  comes  fiur  short 
of  what  |s  required  in  a  first-rate  Pear.  It  happens,  how- 
eyer,  that  soil,  situation,  and  climate  affect  in  no  ocdixiary 
daip^  some  sorts  of  firaits ;  and  we  were  not  surprised 
iAea  our  excellent  and  practised  oorrespondent,  Hx.  Hill, 
Keele  Hall,  so  frequexrtly  extolled  to  ns  the  merits  of  the 
Pear.  We  must  oonfess  to  have  had  s<mie  mis- 
notwithatanding  the  opinion  of  so  good  an  authority, 
J  that  he  s]^ke  1^  oompaxison  with  some  of  the 
sorts  of  Pears  m  that  odd  Staffordshire  olimate  with 


Had  this  Pear  been  grown  in  the  south,  where  at  this 
season  there  are  so  many  of  first-rate  excellence  to  compete 
with  it  in  point  of  fiavour,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  should 
have  selected  it  as  a  variety  of  unusual  excellence ;  but 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  with 
difficufiy  that  the  finer  kinds  of  Pears  can  be  grown,  and 
where  Peaches  and  Nectarines  cannot  be  grown  on  the  open 
wall,  we  hail  the  Styrian  Pear  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  collections  of  fruits,  for  those  late  and  exposea  localities. 
But  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  this  m  all  its  bear- 
ings, we  extract  firom  Mr.  Hill's  letter  the  following  valuable 
observations  .* — 

"I  send  you  specimens  of  the  Styrian  Pear  from  a  graft 
on  the  Citron  des  Cannes.  You  will  observe  how  beauti- 
fully coloured  it  is.  We  find  it  one  of  the  best  flavoured 
Pears  we  have  in  its  season,  and  by  grafting  on  several 
different  stocks  we  have  it  much  longer  in  succession. 
Grafted  on  Buchanan's  Spring  Beurr^,  it  is  fully  a  month 
later  than  on  the  Citron  des  Cannes.  We  have  also  Marie 
Louise  and  Althorp  Crasanne  grafted  on  the  latter.  Th^ 
are  always  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

t 
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The  StfnaLn  is  not  so  mncli  grom  aa  ¥b  deaerree  b)  b«.    It  Feeling  sb  we  do  that  the  eneoangetnent  of  horticaltiiie 

is  one  of  our  beet  Pears  forastaaidiidui  tliispMiL    Steuife  has  done  so  mndi  fbr-iu,  it  is  nabiT&lthat  we  should  ear- 

to  aaj,  there  is  not  one  gardeiier  is  trentj  Miat  knotrs  ib  nesHj  desire  to  see  niniiTar  aocieties  establiBhed  in  evei; 

I  fecdciiTioiiB  to  know  wliat  30a  Oaak  ot  it,  sait  ia»  Peai  Tillage  in  the  IdnKdom.    It  is  certain  tliat  the  gentry  of  om 

not  generallv  met  with.    Wo  have  Beutre  Sasoa  and  Eaatei  cooBbr  padahes  have  it  in  thair  power  to  effect  mncli  good 

Beojri  gTan«d  on  tiLe  Aston  Town.    Thwe  both  oione  in  by  givrng-^eiz  ps.tioiiage  and  a  moderate  amount  of  money 

nmdi  earlier  and  are  betbar-flaioaied  when  wecked  on  the  aid  to  soch  socdetiee,  and  by  laying  a  fiiimdatian  for  ope- 

Fear  atock.  They  run  Bmaller,  and  ace  always  betterooIoDied  rations,  wheie  cottage  gaidens  do  not  exists  by  the  iq^mv 

and  of  better  flavour.    I  have  no  donbt  that  many  of  onr  priation  of  grennd  for  Tillage  aHotmentH- 

FeazB  would  be  improved  in  flavour  by  bong  gsaAed  on  the  But  we  believe  that  the  work  of  snoh  local  societieB  tniaht 

early  kinds  on  a  south  wall.    The  same  remazk  spfdiea  to  he  made  adU  more  useM  by  a  system  of  commnnication 

Orajbes.    I  find  the  Frankenthal  makes  the  beat  stock  ihr  between  them— that  is,  by  &»  airangement  of  pnzes  to  be 

grafting,  and  tlie  Barbarossa  the  worst."  competed  for  by  the  members  of  several  societies.     While 

We  shoold  in  conclaaion  remark  Uiat  the  largeat  Pear  the  Eev.  Professor  Heoslow,  of  Hitchin,  was  living  wa  had 

sent  was  9t  inches  in  circnmference  round  the  bulge,  and  the  advantage  of  entering  the  lists  annaaUy  with  bia  aQot- 

4^  inches  long ;  and  we  would  advise  aU  fruit-growers  north  ment-h:Mers,  for  "  the  laj^st  and  best  produce  from  anr- 

of  the  Trent  who  are  possessed  of  a  Citron  des  Cannes  Pear,  fhces  oi  ground  of  33  squaie  feet  each,  in  Potatoes,  Onions, 

to  cut  it  down  and  graft  it  with  the  Styrian.  and  Carrots."    We  must  confess  that  the  experience  of  his 

allottees  enabled  them  generally  to  beat  us,  out  the  spirit 

of  emulation,  and  generous  rivaliy  which  this  yearly  ccnrtest 

excited,  has  done  vary  much  to  raise  our  horticnltural  wodc 

EESULTS    OF     POTATO-CULTUBE     BY     THE  and  to  promote  its  success. 

BEOMBOROUGH  POOL  WOEKS  It  was  from  the  reanlta  of  the  examination  of  piBces  of 

HdBTifiiiTiiDii  onf'ii'rT  ground  entered  for  luid^  prises,  that  the  tables  pntuishediD 

r.       vi..,    c      "™"^'"-^"^^  ™"^- .  Thb  CoTTioa  Gamibnbb,  No.  629;  and  Th*  JooaMAL  o» 

OtJB  httle  Society  has  now  passed  its  ninth  season  with  HosTicin.Tima,  No.  32,  were  oompilod.  We  are  very  aiudons 

apparently  unfUminiahed  vigour,  and  with  equal  mter^t  on  t„  ^^^^  j^^  ,^  ^^  Society  wme  such  competition ;  and 

the  psrt  of  individusJ  members.    The  table  below  exhibits  ajunji  tJie  perusal  of  ttus  article  bring  us  into  commnni- 

its  pro^essive  growth  year  by  year.     As  it  is  purely  a  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^Jier  So<iety  like  onr  own,  we  shaU  feel 

vilhige  Society,  Che   members  being  abnost  exdusively  of  y^^j  ^^  ,^  indebted  in  no  amaU  degree  to  the  good  offices 

the  working  clflaaea,  it  may  be  interesting  to  show  side  by  ofthe  Editors 

side  with  the  number  of  artiolea  eihibited  the  value  of  the  yj^  „     i,t  io  premiae  that  the  regulations  aa  to  the  pieom 

prizes  distributed:—                                            ™^  r^       *■  of  grooS  to  be  entered,  in  order  to  render  the  resets  as 

XxMMuZ                        Ou  PriM  ^  ■*  possible  represantativo  of  &ir  practical  ddtarstiau, 

lUt  I\ce  Shovii.                     Oitiribviei.  are  as  fcjlows : — "  For  this  prize  the  Potatoes  must  be  dag 

^   ■'  ^-  from  the  ordinary  plots.    Potatoes  planted  in  six-feet-s<iuara 

■"""■■  '      Jjj                                S  14   0  1*^  '^  'wt  bo  admissible.    The  surface  will  be  auaauxed, 

290         '.!!'."!"'.!!!!'.        is   ■   a  in  the  caae  of  Potatoes  planted  in  rows,  b^  taking  snch  a 

51|         ?!  15  B  length  of  one,  two,  or  more  rows  as  will  with  Oie  distutoe 

«3                               IS  16   0  from  row  to  row  make  up  38  square  feet.     In  the  owe  of 

''....'".','",'...'.'.         S8J         '.'.'.'Z.....'...'.        Si   9   s  Potatoes  planted  in  'butts,' the  width  of  the  aUeiy  on  one 

f'J         'J  II    H  side  will  bo  added  to  the  width  of  the  *hutt'  in  calctdating 

_    ,„          ," .,,   .      ,      '; :v"               „      o,.  the  space  occupied  by  the  planta." 

Ttwdrv  BDriDiE  cuiaeda ftiflbt  dJmmatlanDreiJilbltlDni  stonT  Arit  Show  r\—      r%  ^  ^            »*.                   *.!.■ 


^ Our   Potato-resulta    were   thia  year   i 

not  only  aa  to  "  total  produce,"  bat  also  aa  regaida  the 

Owing  to   our  favourable  position  under  Price's  Patent  proportion    of  good    tubers,   sa  tlie   following  ^le  wiD 

Candle  Company,  the  expenses  of  the  Society  are  undonbt-  show : — 
edly  less  than  they  would  be  if  we  had  to  pay  tradeamen 

for  all  services  that  we  could  not  provide  within  our  own  intaioi  b«»dl«  oiMnrtiiKB  nait  tu.  na  men  t«i»d. 

body.     But  it  should  be  understood  that  ours  is  a  practical  JViwitir  of           Calailtitd  Tlitaj       ftr  CnUf 

working  Society,  the  Company  not  supporting  it  solely  by  rx^'l^i^         '^aStou^"  2^' '"^  «««j  3uki. 

their  money,   but   very  judiciously  giving  yearly   a   sub-  '                  xtamKmi.           mttnti  ^at.       vat  ;■*««• 
scription  equal  to  the  amount  raised  by  the  members  them- 

The  Society  has  been,  undoubtedly,  a  means  of  much 
gratification,  and  of  no  little  good  in  our  village.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that  we  saw  a  similar  Society 

commence  operations  in  a  village  near  us  (Higher  Bebiug-  The  naxt  table  exhibits  Qie  results  of  onr  trials  of  Um 

ton),  under  the  auspices  of  the  worthy  minister,  the  B«v.  vsnous  kinds  of  Potato  here,  year  by  year,  aventgea  being 

G.  Troughton,  and  tJie  leading  parishioners  1  and  we  hope  to  taken  from  all  the  yields  of  each  kin^  exoapt  on^  when  a 

hsil  another  Society  still  nearer  to  ns  before  another  season  solitary    sample  of  uiy  Tioiety  was  entered.     Any  such 

Shan  have  |iassed.    The  Higher  Bebington  Society  has  just  solitary   reeiUta    have   been    generally    omitted,    or   else 

coi^leted  its  third  season  with  eveiy  prospect  of  future  have  been  classed  together  under  the  head  of  "  All  oUier 

Bucoeas  and  of  increasing  uaefolness.  kinds." 


■ 
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,  In  respect,  therefore,  both  of  total  yield  sad  proportion 
01  good,  the  "  Sootofa  Downs  "  has  at  present  the  highest 
place  with  ns.  The  second  place  would  be  closely  contested 
ij  the  "  York  Eegent,"  "Fluke,"  and  "  Arrowsmith's  Seod- 
ling/'  the  first  having  slightly  the  advantage.  This  kind 
haa,  however,  ceased  &  be  grown  here,  owing,  probably,  in 
part  to  its  bad  yield  in  1860,  and  in  part  to  the  high  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  the  Fhike  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  largest  yield  this  year  was  from  a  kind  of  Potato, 
new  to  us,  called  "Daintree*s  Seedling."  One  piece  was 
planted  with  it  and  gave  a  total  yield  equal  to  22  tons  per 
acre,  with  90  per  cent,  of  good.  This  variety  bids  fair  to 
become  a  favourite  notwithstanding  its  being  rather  deep- 
eyed. 

It  was  noticed  this  season  both  here  and  at  Higher  Bebing- 
toB,  that  very  many  lots  of  Potatoes  were  much  "  scabbed." 
When  our  six-feet  pieces  were  tried  there  oould  not  have 
been  on  an  average  one  diseased  tuber  per  piece.  Since 
th^  time,  however,  we  have  had  much  rain,  and  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  disease  is  now  plainly  perceptible  in  our  allot- 
ments  in  the  evenings,  and  many  diseased  tubers  have  been 
fimnd  in  plots  recentiy  dug. 


I  a  few  years  ago  assisted  at  the  removal  of  many  Oaks  firom 
30  to  45  feet  high,  and  the  operation  was  generally  very 
succeesfhL  The  trees  were  cut  round  at  some  distance  from 
the  stem  eighteen  months  before  removal;  all  the  roots 
which  were  put  forth  where  they  were  cut  were  carefully 
preserved,  as  well  as  the  ball  of  earth ;  but  no  practical  man 
would  recommend  this  being  done  in  strong  adhesive  soils, 
however  desirable  it  might  be  to  produce  an  immediate 
effect.  I  consider  it  safest  to  use  young  and  healthy  plants, 
and  these,  in  the  long  run,  will  give  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion.— G.  Dawson. 


TBAKSPLAJSTTING  LAEGE  SHEUBS. 

Fbom  time  to  time  we  have  heard  much  upon  this  subject 
from  different  persons,  and  the  results  of  their  experience 
have  varied  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  different  loca- 
lities from  which  they  have  written ;  added  to  which,  soils 
and  subsoils  have  a  material  effect  upon  all  transplanting 
operations.  I  have  met  with  parties  who  strongly  advocated 
that  there  can  be  no  better  period  of  the  year  for  carrying 
out  improvements  and  alterations  about  the  grounds  of  any 
residence  than  early  in  the  antomn.  They  baae  their  argu- 
ment principally  upon  the  itiCt,  that  during  the  snmmer 
months  the  earth  becomes  heated  to  a  much  greater  depth 
than  it  is  in  the  other  months  of  the  year,  and  asaert  that 
moving  a  certain  portioii  of  earth  cannot  be  done  without 
fully  exposing  it  all  to  the  action  of  the  air,  even  if  the  time 
which  the  operation  takes  np  is  but  very  limited ;  that  in 
many  instances  shmba  will,  under  these  conditions,  begin  to 
emit  fresh  roots  in  the  eonxBe  often  dim  or  a  fortnight  after 
their  being  removed;  and  thattibey  wul  often,  after  being  so 
vamosed,  start  in  the  following  spring  quite  as  fresh  and 
vigovooB  as  those  which  have  not  been  removed. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  qnestioo*  and  I  imagine  thooe  who 
advocate  this  mode  of  prooeeding  reside  upon  gravelly  soils 
or  ehaiky  formationa,  where  the  drainage  is  naturally  good, 
and  where  the  soil  never  becomes  saturated  with  sta^iant 
moisture,  which  is  sure  to  cause  young  and  tender  roots  to 
beoome  raptured  and  ultimately  rot  away. 

Strong  soils  never  answer  well  toot  transplanting  lar^ 
shrubs  or  trees,  and  I  oonaider  it  by  fiur  the  best  wibcy  m 
all  oach  to  put  in  quite  yoon^  plants.  They  may  look  Tciy 
dmuButive  lor  a  time,  but  it  is  &r  better  to  bear  with  this 
than  to  endeavour  to  give  effect  at  onoe  with  much  larger 
q[»ecimen8.  I  have  seen  tiieae  have  all  the  oare  and  attend- 
anoe  for  a  season  iHdeh  could  be  bestowed  upon  them, 
by  mnlching  the  ground  above  their  roots,  aad  likewise 
eveiy  now  and  then  giving  them  oopioos  8i^>pliee-of  water ; 
but  after  all,  many  of  them  would  soon  beooine  little  better 
than  sticks,  not  half  clothed  with  leaves.   , 

After  a  season  or  two,  notwitiurtanding  every  nreoantion, 
it  would  be  found  neoeseary  ta  replant  with  heslthy  young' 
plants.  These  may,  and  oAan  will,  for  a  season  or  two, 
almoet  stand  still,  not  grenriag  more  than  a  fow  inehes. 
Nefvrtheleea,  they  win  genoaUy  xetein  all  their  fteahnees ; 
tlio«|^  a  few  of  them  naj  loee  moat  of  iiieir  leaivee,  still 
ibej  nev^r  pveaent  that  iraai^ly  and  akdeton-like  appear- 
Viaa  wltieh  is  aosaetimea  te«  aathe  reralt  oijftagxtiag  moeli 
laxger  specunens  im  «tioii|^  eofla* 

Prern  having  had  to  efpente  in  ▼esy  dtfevent  aofls  in 
VMisna  parts  of  tbe  ooontiy,  I  majsaMjstsito  that  it  is 
voqr  dificnlt  to  trsswptont  hagt  spsiMMmiB  in  strong  aotki; 
tefe  in  those  wfaleh  ass  firtt  and  open,  espeoisl^  wken  ihe 
waJbmoal.  is  of  a  similar  character,  I  have  repesiedlif  teans- 

in  the  middle  mi  sunnMr,  sod  wben 

a  lifctis  dKyiPBKy  ior  a  wedc  or  tipo  thsj 

ioiinlBsflvtbsenaMtian.  innseAof  ttuadnacter 


FLOEA  m  THE  GOTSWOLDS ; 

OB,   WHAT  MAY  BE   DOKE  AT  THE   WOBKKOUSE. 

I  HAVE  perused  with  much  pleasure,  since  becoming  a 
reader  of  your  periodical,  the  descriptions  and  accounts  of 
various  gardens,  public  and  private,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  its  pages ;  and  having  been  invited  by 
a  friend  to  view  the  garden  of  the  workhouse  of  the  town  in 
which  he  resides,  I  left  this  queen  of  watering-places  (Chel- 
tenham) to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him  in  the  quiet  town 
of  Northleoch,  distant  thirteen  miles,  and  lying  high  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  Cotswold  Hill  a.  Hundi'eds  of  your  readers 
would,  I  think,  be  encouraged  to  taJce  lieart  and  persevere 
in  their  favourite  pursuit,  if  they  could  see  what  I  saw  there 
accomplished  by  taste,  energy,  and  patience  devoted  to  a 
charming  hobby. 

Although  now  a  very  quiet  town,  from  the  railways  having 
driven  all  the  coaches  from  the  road  without  coming  near 
enough  to  atone  for  the  change,  Northleach  was,  when  wool 
and  not  cotton  was  the  great  manufacture  of  this  country, 
a  place  of  ocnsiderable  importanoe,  as  is  still  testified  by  its 
endowed  Qrammar  Sdiool,  still  forward  in  a  career  of  usefrQ- 
ness,  its  fine  church,  with  its  beautifrd  porch,  and  brasses  of. 
the  wealthy  wodstaplers,  standing  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
on  the  wooi-bags,  with  the  emblems  of  the  lamb  and  the 
shears,  to  denote  the  trade  of  which  these  departed  worthieB 
were  not  ashamed.  Nor  is  the  town  quite  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  agricultural  woiid  so  long  as  the  Cotswold 
breed  of  sheep  maintains  its  character,  and  young  rams  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old  sometimes  fetch  JSIOO  at  the 
annnal  xain  sales,  at  wideh  open  house  is  kept  for  all  oomezs; 
whilst  to  sportu^g  readers  will  occur  the  names  of  some  of 
the  horses  sent  out  of  the  training  stables  of  Mr.  Isaac  Day 
and  Mr.  Qtcllbf, 

But  it  is  to  as  huoshle  a  place  as  the  workhouse  I  am 
I  desirous  of  oaOing  your  read^'  attention.  At  the  fiurther 
end  of  the  town,  on  the  Oz£ard  Eoad,  stands  this  edifice,  tibc 
scene  of  the  gardening  labours  of  the  worthy  master,  Hr. 
Oughton.  To  compare  small  things  with  great,  I  may  say 
this  building  is  sfttiuited  somewhat  like  the  Naticmal  QaJlesy 
(bat  is  nuBtts  its  piUars,  porticoes,  and  pepper-boxes),  being 
raised  rsp  &mm  the  road,  and  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  in 
the  centoe.  TbB  tenace  whence  idlers  and  men  with  cata- 
lognes  loek  deiwn  upon  i^e  passers-by,  fozms  here  the  garden, 
on  reaehngwhidi  I  was  reiady  to  acknowledge  it  was  wortiliy 
of  sU  the  etwemlmBB  cf  my  friend  who  had  brought  me  to 
see  it,  and  whc^  having  just  returned  from  a  holidi^  trip  of 
about  two  iiiWSMnd  nules,  dedaree  he  has  seen  notlung 
approaohing  it.  For  a  oomparativeiy  small  space  there  is 
certainly  saeh  a  display  of  colour  from  plants  in  beautiftQ 
oonditioB\  arranged  with  great  taste  and  judgment,  as  I 
have  neaer  sssn  snqpaeaed  even  at  Sydenham. 

The  gasdsn  is  lead  down  in  grass,  and  to  the  rig^t  a 
border  runs  down  each  side — one  laid  out  ribbon  foehisn, 
with  *  Cegsntinm,  Lobelia!,  Calceolaria,  and  Heliotrope,  and 
the  other  wkk  itie  same  and  Geraniums,  planted  on  tike 
cross;  whiU  the  esntre  oonsists  of  five  oval  beds,  jdaoed 
sltcHMMtsilyicngtliwise  and  across.  To  the  left  on  entering, 
the  garden  is  mi,  down  with  turC  but  instead  of  the  o^ral 
beds  we  lume  a  Isrge  oentral  bed  60  foet  long  and  10  last 
wide^  udywl  nithOegastfaun,  followed  by  Lobelia^  r4i1oeolsria, 
GeranieB  Bkffliant^  snd  a  oenizal  row  of  Trentham  fioae. 
The  effsctsf  tins  bed  viewed  from  the  end,  where  some  trtsps 
going  down  to  tke  Ettk  cfaspel  admit  of  a  view  being  gainsd 
ef  the  fAolm  length,  with  the  foocm  of  its  tranavene  section, 
is  somatUnr  aaperib,  whilst  the  old  grey  wall  over  whsdi 
it  is  tlsBB  naned  is  stiiptondiiiit  withjthe  blonoms  of  tihe 
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Tropeoolum  Edipae.  The  borders  in  this  half  of  the  garden 
are  again  planted  with  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias, 
and  Heliotropes  on  the  cross.  The  beauty  of  the  garden  is 
farther  enhanced  by  a  rustic  fountain  (home-made),  summer- 
house  (ditto),  and  a  neat  little  greenhouse,  24  feet  by  11, 
chiefly  the  work  of  the  same  industrious  pair  of  hands. 
Wherever  there  is  a  spare  space  or  an  unoccupied  comer,  up 
goes  a  rustic  bed  in  stages,  or  some  little  device,  to  be  ren- 
dered brilliant  when  the  bedding  season  comes  by  its  ap- 
propriate plants.  A  space  around  the  little  chapel,  rather 
lower  than  the  rest  of  the  garden,  had  Spergula  planted  on 
it,  to  form  a  tiny  lawn;  but  Spergula  has  gone  to  the  rubbish- 
heap,  and  "Requiescat  in  pace,*'  says  Mr.  Oughton,  and  so  say 
I,  and  welcome  the  brilliant  flowers  in  its  place.  Looking 
with  ever  so  critical  an  eye  on  this  display,  including  the 
carpentering,  glazing,  fountain,  and  gardening,  with  the 
little  forcing-p^ce  and  large  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  at 
the  back,  the  visitor  must  be  astonished  at  what  an  enthu- 
siastio  amateur  can,  almost  unaided,  accomplish.  And  when 
I  say  to  my  brother  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Horticul- 
TUBE,  many  of  the  suggestions  from  whose  pages  I  here  saw 
admirably  carried  out,  "Go  and  (try  to)  do  likewise,"  I  must 
add,  for  their  encouragement,  that  ten  years  ago  the  worthy 
workhouse-master  hanily  knew  one  end  of  the  spade  from 
the  other.— J.  P.  K. 


BECOLLECTIOJI^S  OF  A  VISIT  TO  NOETH 

EODE  FALL, 

THE  BB8IDENCE  OF  MBS.  DAINTBT. 

This  beautifrd  place  lies  about  four  miles  from  Oongleton, 
five  or  six  from  Macclesfield,  and  is  easy  of  access  by  the 
North  Staflbrdshire  Eailway,  as  there  is  a  station  at  North 
Eode,  about  one  mile  from  the  mansion.  Having  frequently 
heard  of  the  high-keeping  of  the  gardens  at  North  Eode, 
and  only  residing  some  half  dozen  miles  fix>m.  the  place,  I 
resolved  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  them.  I,  there- 
fore, journeyed  into  tiie  neighbourhood  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  Kay,  and  can  testify  that  the  reports  were  so 
&r  from  being  ill-founded,  that  the  gardens  much  exceeded 
my  expectations,  and  I  promised  myself  another  visit  fruther 
on  in  the  summer.  I  paid  my  second  visit  towards  the  end 
of  August,  and,  notwithstanding  the  previous  wet  week,  I 
found  every  part  of  the  grounds  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. 

I  entered  the  park  near  to  the  village  church,  a  beautifrd 
edifice,  with  everything  surrounding  it  indicating  wealth 
well  expended.  The  park  is  well  studded  with  trees,  many 
of  them  young  in  years,  and  some  few  bearing  the  marks  of 
a  venerable  old  age.  , 

On  entering  the  gardens  I  met  with  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  re- 
spected head  gardener,  near  to  a  number  of  span-roofed 
houses.  The  first  we  entered  was  the  stove.  In  this  house 
there  are  some  fine  specimen  plants  of  Croton  angustifolium, 
Croton  variegatum,  CaladiumBeUeymeii,  Caladium  argyrites, 
Oaladium  bioolor  splendens,  &o.  I  also  noticed  some  weJl- 
grown  Ferns  down  one  side  of  the  stove,  which  was  devoted 
to  their  growth,  and  the  warm  end  was  set  apart  for  Orchids, 
all  of  which  were  in  the  hk^hest  luxuriance,  lliere  were 
also  a  few  pets  of  Anodctochilns  growing  under  bdl-glasses, 
and  which  were  doing  well.  Cyanophyllum  magnificum 
would  soon  be  too  large  for  the  house,  and  Alocasia  metallica 
was  growing  into  a  beautifdl  specimen.  Some  of  the  fiowering 
plants  were  going  out  of  bloom,  and  many  others  were  being 
grown  on  to  supply  the  conservatory  which  adjoins  the 
mansion. 

We  next  entered  a  low  span-roofed  house,  which  was  ori- 
fpinally  built  for  a  pinery,  but  that  idea  having  been  aban- 
doned, it  has  been  converted  into  a  house  for  me  growth  of 
neenhouse  plants  to  supply  the  conservatory  above  named. 
This   house  is   plain  m  its  construction,  yet  admirably 
^dapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.    Of  the 
cinds  of  plants  grown,  I  may  mention  Fuchirias,  Qeraniums, 
/xhibition  and  Zonale  varieties ;   shrubby  and  herbaceous 
^ceolarias,   Chorozemas,    ^acrises,    Boronias,   Coxreas, 
^bbertias,  Leschenanltias,  liremandras,  Ac.    Near  to  this 
Aouse  were  alsr  '*^^^  pits,  in  which  were  growing  lazge  quan- 
ities  of  Frimu.  -     nd  <^erarias  of  the  best  named  sorts. 


ing  the  second  crop  of  Melons  on  the  same  plants  that  pro- 
duced the  first  crop.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
second  crop  which  was  &st  approaching  maturity,  the  first 
must  have  been  extraordinary.  In  the  Peach-house  the  fruit 
was  nearly  all  gathered,  but  the  crop  had  been  excellent. 

From  the  Peach-house  we  entered  the  vineries ;  and  here  a 
scene  presented  itself  which  I  must  confess  my  humble  pen 
is  unable  to  pourtray :  the  crops  of  Grapes,  especially  the 
Muscats,  were  such  as  any  gardener  in  the  kingdom  might 
be  proud  of.  A  more  regumr  and  even  crop  I  never  saw, 
the  rafters  were  filled  from  top  to  bottom,  and  with  as  great 
regularity  as  if  the  bundles  luul  been  placed  on  by  the  hand 
of  an  artist.  The  berries  were  extremely  fine,  and  well 
coloured,  and  the  bunches  of  large  diipensions. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  vineries  is  a  large  span-roofed 
house,  and,  as  Mr.  Chaplin  informed  me,  he  puts  it  to  innu- 
merable purposes.  In  the  centre  was  a  trellis  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  house  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  to 
this  trellis  were  trained  two  large  Apricot  trees,  planted  in 
the  open  border,  and  loaded  with  beautiful  fruit.  In  autumn 
large  quantities  of  late  Oaulifiowers  and  early  Broccolis  are 
lifted  in  the  kitdien  garden,  and  brought  into  this  house, 
which  may  be  termed  a  winter  kitchen  garden.  The  Broccolis 
are  succeeded,  I  believe,  by  a  crop  of  Potatoes  that  come  in 
early,  herbs,  salads,  &c.  After  the  vegetables  are  over,  it 
is  used  for  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c.,  that  have  bloomed  in  the 
conservatory,  as  these  plants  wUl  not  do  veiy  well  out  of 
doors  in  this  neighbourhood. 

On  leaving  this  house  we  walked  through  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  here  I  noticed  that  the  crops  of  vegetables  and 
the  smaller  fruits  were  excellent :  in  fibct,  they  were  as  good 
in  proportion  as  the  more  dioice  fruits  were  under  glass. 
Mr.  Chiftplin  is  not  one  of  tiiose  who  in  striving  to  grow 
good  croi>s  of  Grapes,  or  fine  specimen  plants  yet  neglect 
tiieir  kitchen  gardens,  in  which  you  can  scarcely  see  the 
vegetables  for  rank  luxuriant  weeds.  On  the  contrary, 
every  part  of  the  kitchen  garden  was  scrupulously  clean  and 
neat,  with  scarcely  a  w^d  to  be  seen.  The  varieties  of 
Strawberries  grown  were  Oscar,  Eivers'  Eliza^  Wonderfiil, 
La  Constante,  Sir  Harry,  and  a  few  others  that  escape  my 
memory  at  the  present  moment,  the  latter  invariably  bear- 
ing a  heavy  crop.  I  also  noticed  a  niunber  of  young  Apple 
trees,  of  tiie  variety  Lord  Suffield,  trained  as  ei^Mdiers, 
which  were  doinff  well,  some  of  them  bearing  nice  crops  of 
fruit.  Mr.  Chapun  told  me  that  he  considmd  ttua  Apple 
invaluable  at  tins  season  of  the  year,  and  more  particularly 
in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  the  Plum  crop  may  be 
considered  a  fiulure.  As  soon  as  the  smaller  fruits  are  over 
this  Apple  comes  into  use,  and  keeps  up  a  supply  tiU  nearly 
Christmas. 

From  the  kitchen  garden  we  passed  on  to  a  winding  walk 
by  the  brink  of  a  beautiftil  lake  leading  to  the  pleasure 
grounds.  On  this  walk  there  are  many  olgects  of  interest 
to  the  visitor.  The  first  was  a  nice  boat-house  by  the  water^s 
edge  containing  three  good-sized  boats,  each  capable  of 
conveying  large  parties  on  the  lake.  A  little  oistaaoe 
beyond  &e  Ix^t-house  to  the  right  was  the  ice-hoiMe.  On 
this  alone  an  article  mi^ht  be  written.  It  is  simjikjf  con- 
structed, and  yet  effective.  I  suppose  it  then  contained 
upwards  of  fif^  tons  of  ice.  A  little  farther  on  was  the 
hardy  fernery  and  rockery,  where  the  water  was  trickling 
down  the  stones,  and  where  a  lover  of  these  beantifiil  plants 
would  wish  to  linger. 

Leaving  this  lovely  deU  we  came  on  to  a  raised  terrace 
walk,  where  the  undulating  scenery  is  stretched  before  the 
eye  like  a  charming  panorama.  Far  away  in  the  western 
horizon  might  be  seen  the  lofty  heads  of  the  shire  hills ;  in 
the  north  a  hazy  glimpse  of  the  Derbyshire  hfUs  might  be 
seen  in  the  neighTOurhood  of  Bnxton,  while  to  the  right  in 
an  easterly  direction  mi^ht  be  seen  a  hill  called  The  Cload— 
so  called,  I  should  imagme,  firom  its  immense  aUdtnde— and 
which  I  suppose  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  county. 

From  tms  walk  we  entered  the  flower  garden,  and  here 
a  blaze  of  beauty  meets  the  eye  of  the  sp^tator,  every  bed 
was  fttll  to  overflowing.  Mr.  Chaplin  has  a  hi^py  method 
of  blendinff  colours,  and  I  do  not  remember  two  beds  being 
planted  a&e. 

Mr.  Chaplin  had  tried  the  Coleos  VenohalEdlti  as  a  bed- 
ding plant  bnt  it  would  not  answer,  tmd  it  had  been  §09- 
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w«fl  sonrcel;  giTUig  Hatiafaction,  it  beinf  too  dingy  in  iti 
wpmnuice.  I  noticed  a  bed  edged  witli  Qeroniam  Hn 
P<u]tick ;  BJid  it  may  be  aatisftctocy  to  know  tbat  this  chsrm 
ing  Toriet;  retains  its  robastnees  of  habit  and  its  beaatifit 
and  delicate  hnea  even  in  this  northern  district.  I  alH< 
noticed  another  bed  edged  irith  Centaurea  candidiBsiina 
which  looked  well,  and  another  edged  with  Tuaailago  tar 
bra  fol.  variegatiB  ;  but  the  Hon  of  the  flower  giuden  wai 
Tropeoluin  Eclipse.  Mr.  Chaplin  intends,  aa  ioon  aa  thi 
somnier-bedding'  plants  are  over,  to  fill  the  beds  with  early 
flowering  balbs  and  apring-flowering  plante.  In  the  reeecvt 
garden  tor  thii  pimraae  I  noticed  large  quantities  of  Englisl 
and  Oermui  Wallnowera,  Arabia  alpina,  Arabia  alpina  va' 
rie^ta.  Forget-me-not,  &o.  On  the  neatly-kept  lawn  ad 
joining  the  flower  garden  waa  a  fine  specimen  of  the  nobli 
Wellingtoma  gif^tea,  its  height  was  IS  feet  6  inches,  anc 
the  circumference  30  feet. 

The  last,  but  not  the  leaat,  place  we  entered  was  the  con 
aerratory.  and  here  another  sumptuous  treat  was  in  store 
all  the  planta  were  well  grown  and  in  good  health.  I  could 
neither  see  a  plant  deficient  in  vigour  nor  auobnoiioiis  insect 
I  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Chaplin  waa  eitremel; 
tind  and  obliging,  and  spared  no  pains  to  point  out  ever; 
object  of  interest. — Qtriirris  Ekad,  piddulpft. 


as  each  ear  may  contain  fivm  twenty  to  eighty  grains,  the 
yield  of  a  single  grun  bo  treated  becomes  sometiung  in- 
credible.— (BnjMon  Guordian.) 

1^  connection  with  thia  we  maf  remark  that  IMr.  Spary 
has  sent  us  four  specimens  of  Wheat  &irly  tanking  among 
the  finest  we  have  ever  examined.  Of  these  Spaiy'a  Prolific 
takes  UiB  lead  as  a  Eed  Wheat,  quit«  equal  to  Uie  lead  ta^eu 
by  Halletfs  Pedigree  among  White  Wheats.] 


THE  GARDENEBS"  BENEFIT  SOCEETY. 

Tub  GaidenerB'  Society  is  f^t  becoming  the  topic  of  ibe 
day  amongst  us.  Even  in  this  locality,  remote  aa  it  is,  then 
are  some  who  are  willing  to  become  aupporters  of  it  with  all 
its  roles,  and  wish  for  its  being  speedily  in  operation.  There 
are  othera  who  say  that  it  will  never  be  accomplished,  because 
in  many  of  our  good  places  there  are  men  acting  as  head 
gardeners  who  never  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  and 
who  cannot  stand  before  some  of  uie  Societjr'B  rules :  conse- 
<]uently  their  support  is  lost  to  the  Society,  which  accounts 
in  a  measure  for  the  supineness  shown  by  gardeners  in  not 
coming  forwaid  to  promote  the  proposed  Society,  so  much 
needed.  A  third  party  will  say,  "  Bah !  are  we  going  to  be 
wheedled  out  of  our  hard  earnings  to  swell  the  corporation 
of  OUT  beef-eating  neighboura,  or  to  line  the  pockets  of  oui 
canny  N.B.'s  by  having  them  placed  over  us  in  this  Society  F" 

This  is  the  substance  of  several  gardeners'  disooursea, 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  taken  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood-   Tliey  invariably  have  come  to  the  conduaion  that  if 
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NEW  BOOK. 

A  HatuUiooi  nf  Vint  and  Frvit-Tret  CvUiratton,  lu  Adapttd 
to  Sir  Joteph  PaxUm'i  Patent  Bothimaei,  By  Sahubi, 
Hkbbman.  London:  Bradbury  i  Erans. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  a  little  over  fifty  pages,  the  main 
feature  of  which  is  a  treatise  on  the  patent  hotjiouses  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Joseph  Faxton,  and  furnishing  instructions 
for  their  management  and  the  cultivation  of  flie  crops  they 
may  be  employed  in  growing.  The  book  is  illuatrated  witJi 
some  excellent  woodcuts,  representing  residences  in  con- 
nection with  which  these  hothouses  have  been  erected ;  and 
we  must  own,  that  if  the  buildings  produce  effects  as  elegant 
as  they  do  in  the  engravings,  and  we  see  no  reasons  why 
they  should  not,  we  should  advise  our  readers  who  have  not 
seen  them  to  make  inquiry  aboat  these  new  houses.  The 
instructions  given  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Yine  and  other 
crops  are  essentially  practical,  and  axe  evidenUy  written  by 
one  who  has  himself  performed  all  the  operations  before  he 
'  latruct  others. 


Iftme.  JVopriffor. 

Wo(nnAU«]'..,.Dnk*oC  Bedford   . 

WMMFaik LotdOawiMc  

SMekwoidFmik....  J.  Cnvlir,  Eiq 


...  VlKosBt  HBTBiid Mr.HoCM.... 
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Birdwktk Loar  Cnlliun  Mr.  Fi<h   BDrrat.EdniiiB 

lakworthPuk  ....  Muqnliof  BrlMoI DnkDom Bacr  Bt  Edmnn 

ik.-j>_i n.i,      • 1  o_.ii^i. —  ••-    .,.._ WoodbiUfS 


liSiilliiiliBii  lliii     Lord  BMdlMbui ... 


TODMOEDEN  BOTANICAL  SOCTETr. 

a  of  this  Sodat^  was  held  on  Sept^nber  7th,  at 


honorary  member. 

Among  specimens  of  flowering  plants  Ijiag  on  the  table 
were  the  lovely  Eucbaris  amazonica,  Eondeletia  speciosa 
m^'ot,  Meyenia  ei«ct«,  a  species  of  Cypripedinm,   Lilinm 


arcticum,  and  Potentilla  dubia.  Among  Crypto^ms  were 
the  beautifid  new  crested  variety  of  the  BotbI  Fern,  Oa- 
munda  i«gatis  criatata,  Platyloma  Brownii,  Pteria  trlool<», 
P.  argyraa,  and  P.  <n«tica  albo-lineata  ftbiee  of  the  hand- 
somest variegated  Fems),  Aapleninm  tnchomanes  indaont, 
and  a  new  and  most  beautiful  variety  of  the  same  speciM, 
proviaioually  named  serratum.  It  is  a  much-improved  snb- 
Esqoale.  Both  varieties  form  part  of  the  botanical  "spoil" 
reaulting  from  the  Society's  recent  Irish  excursion,  and  an^ 
we  believe,  tbe  special  pickings  of  Messrs.  Kowell  and 
Stansfield. 

Mr.  A.  Stansfleld,  jun.,  brought  fine  examples  of  the 
Holly  Fern,  called  often  the  "Scotch  Fern,"  from  Its 
being  almost  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  mountains,  lately 
gathered  on  Crugcalleach,  one  of  the  heights  of  the  great 
Breadalbane  chain ;  also  fronds  of  a  quite  peculiar  form  of 
&apleniam  viride,  gathered  in  the  same  locality;  together 
iviUi  a  beautifid  variety  of  Athyrium  Filii-famina,  with  Vba 
pinnn  unifbrmly  and  most  elegantly  tasselled,  &om  the 
laighboorhood  of  Aberfeldy. 

After  the  transaction  of  buaineos,  oonversation  turned  on 
:he  lat«  eicursiona.  Of  these  there  have  been  three  since 
:he  laat  meeting  of  the  Society— the  fiist  on  the  14th  ult., 
a  the  hi^lands  of  Scotland,  the  party  comprising  Mr.  J. 
FHelden  (York),  and  Mr.  A  Stansft^ld,  jtin. ;  the  second,  on 


Thc  Vital  Powib  or  thx  Wheat  Plant. — At  tlie  Lewes 
Flower  Show  in  August  waa  shoiRi  a  bundle  of  com  contain- 
ing  15G1  ean,  the  produce  of  a  single  grain  sown  in  June, 
IM%  by  Mr.  Spaiy,  of  Chailey.  The  ot)ject  waa  aocompliBbed 
hf  what  ia  t«nned  "  propagation,"  or  ^vision  and  reiUTiiion 
Of  the  root.  Hie  plant  raised  bom  the  single  grain  was 
(tbrided  three  tines,  and  replanted.  In  a  montli  <ff  so  these 
fellBta  were  redivided  and  again  pluited,  and  in  the  follow- 
Qtt  gpring  a  tUvd  division  of  ^  uie  tdanti  waa  made.  The 
mS«  M  »  good  annftd  ot  oran,  ocoitaiBiiig  1661  tmra;  and 


, „ the  Tice-Pre- 

lident,  and  Mr.  Fatman,  the  annaliBt  of  the  Society,  T. 
Utken,  Esq.,  of  Bacup,  and  Hi.  Greaves,  of  Hebden  Bridge  j 
Jie  third  was  a  minor  excursion. 

The  highland  explorers  had  the  dJaadvantage  of  bad 
reather.  They  managed,  however,  spite  of  almost  inceasant 
'ain  and  storm,  to  rob  the  "  old  hilla  "  of  not  a  few  <tf  theSr 
Mtanical  secrets.  Pity  that  one  cannot  find  a  means  of 
)ropitiating  the  meteorological  powers  before  stactiiiB  on  a 
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indeed  does,  take  to  his  lieels  at  the  sight  of  a  hand-big  Hamburgh  Grapes  have  npencd  in  them  as  far  nwth  as 

doud— what  are   cloud  and  storm  to  him,  seated  in  the  Manchester.     An  amateur  at  Strctford,  near  Manchester, 

crevice  of  a  rock,  mentaUy  engrossed  with  some  beautiful  has  within  the  laat  fortnight  cut  from  two  canes  only,,  each 

and  rare  mountiun  flower?     Nothing !— only  there  is  the  7  feet  long,  fifteen  bunches  of  wcU-npened  Black  Hamburghs 

small  matter  of  the  body,  which  is  fraiL    Walking  ankle-  weighing  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each.— V  ms. 

deep  in  wet  bog,  or  scrambling  over  slippery  rocks,  one  slip 

from  which  would  bring  you  to  "  where  adieus  and  farewells  y  .  ^  a  riT?T>T  a    T>r\ai?  s.    r\TT^   Ckt?  "nnm?<^ 

are  a  ftound  unknown,"   may  be  pleasant  for  ten  hours  LAPAGERIA  EOSEA   OUT   OF  DOOKS. 

running,  but  for  ten  days— hardly.  About  three  years  ago  a  friend  kindly  presented  me  with 

Our  neophyteg  did  not  return  from  the  Scottish  alps  with-  a  very  strong  and  fine  plant  of  Lapageria  rosea,  because,  aa 
out  bringing  with  them  that  loveliest  of  all  purely  alpine  he  said,  he  had  not  heat  enough  to  grow  it  well.  I  treated 
British  phints,  and  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  lovSy,  occurring  it  to  plenty  of  heat,  and  it  very  shortly  died,  probably  from 
only  in  one  locality  in  Britain,  the  Breadalbane  mountains,  very  bad  management  on  my  part.  Not  liking  to  be  beaten 
the  Myosotis  alpostris.  It  is  described  as  gi-owing  in  greatest  I  piu-chased  another  plant  of  Messrs.  Veitch  in  the  spring 
abundance  on  almost  inaccessible  cliffs  from  300  to  400  feet  of  1862.  It  was  very  small,  and  I  placed  it  in  a  warm  green- 
in  perpendicular  height  on  the  western  side  of  Ben  Lawers,  house  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  I  stood  it  out  of 
and  here  it  was  that  our  young  botanists  gathered  it,  though  doors  in  a  sheltered  position  all  through  that  summer,  during 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  and  peril,  the  which  time  it  made  two  long  and  strong  shoots  from  the 
natural  difficidtios  being  heightened  by  the  inclement  hase.  About  this  time  last  year  it  was  put  back  in  the 
weather.  Ben  Lawers  yielded  them  also  the  rare  Ceras-  same  greenhouse ;  and  this  year,  in  June,  it  was  again  set 
tium  latifoHum,  C.  alpinum,  Saxifraga  nivalis,  S.  stellaris,  out.  About  a  fortnight  since  I  found  several  bloom-buds 
S.  hypnoides,  S.  oppositifolia,  S.  aizoides,  Arenaria  rubella,  on  it,  and  one  just  expanding,  and  I  can  now  show  what 
Salii  reticulata,  •  S.  herbacea,  Gnaphalium  hyperboreum,  few  have  seen — viz.,  a  plant  of  Lapageria  rosea  in  bloom  out 
Thalictrum  alpinum.  Arbutus  Uva-ursi,  Sedum  anglicum,  of  doors. 

S.  telephium,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Helianthemum  canum,  I  trouble  you  with  this  to  convince  those  who,  like  myself 

Campanula    rotundifolia    flore    albo,    Epilobium    alpinum,  may  not  have  all  the  conveniences  they  might  wish  for  tc 

E.  alsinefolium,  Polystichum  lonchitis,  Polypodium  alpestre,  enable  them  to  follow  their  favourite  pursuit,  that  it  is 

Lastrea  alpina,   L.   cristata  spinulosa,  Cystopteris  frsLgHiB  possible  to  have  this  beautiful  plant  in  perfection  when  veiy 

AxTcans,  Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum  angustatum,  A.  adi-  small,  and  with  no  more  trouble  than  is  requisite  to  grow 

antum-nignun  variegatum,  Lycopodium  selago  (nearly  a  *>!  Ajealea  or  a  Camellia. — ^An  Amateub,  QuiMford, 

foot  high),  L.  selnginoides,  L.  alpinum,  and  a  host  of  others.  

The  Irish  excursionists,  with  not  more  enthusiasm  animat- 

ing  them  than  the  Scotch,  were  more  favoured  in  the  im-  SMALL  BIEDo. 

portant  matter  of  weather.  As  a  consequence,  they  returned  We  extract  tiie  following  interesting  letter  from  the  Times, 

from  Erin  with  vasculums  filled  to  overflowing — overflowing,  **  In  a  retired  comer  of  the  French  department  of  the  liitei^ 

too,  with  botanical  treasures  of  the  rarest  kind,  such  as  would  national  Exhibition  there  la^  a  long  row  of  mysteriooi  and 

repay  the  young  enthusiast  a  journey  round  the  globe,  rather  dingy  specimens,  which  in  spite  of  their  untiiractive 

Aaiong  the  discoveries  of  the  party  w^re  not  wanting,  as  we  appearance,  weU  deserved  a  study,  even  in  the  midst  of  tiie  briglit 

'before  intimated,  plants  of  that  exquisite  and  rare  British  and  beautiful  objects  by  which  thoy  were  surrounded. 

Pern,  Asplenium  trichomanes  incisum,  the  fortunate  finders  '*  They  consisted  of  a  very  numerous  collection  of  the  stonmeliB- 

being  the  President  and  Vice-President.    We  can  imagine  of  birds  with  their  contents  spread  out  on  sheets  of  pMer,  witii  a 

l^e  loud  and  jubilant  shouts  that  arose  on  these  occasions.  written  description  of  their  contents,  the  time  ox  nie  year  in 

Our  excursionists  trod  over  acres  of  the  rare  Dryas  octo-  "^hich  the  bird  was  taken,  and  other  particulart.    They  were 

petala,  beautifully  in  bloom;  found  in  quantity  the  rare  thewoikofM.  Florent-Prevost,  the  celebrated  French  natondisfc, 

Gentiana  vema  (than  which,  what  British  plant,  occurring  ^^^  ^or  thirty  years  has  been  prosecuting  his  inqniriet  ef  fkoB 

at  a  moderate  elevation,  is  more  beautiftd?);  saw  the  ex-  ^\  ^f  ^^^T^^!^^?^^  convince  his  countermen ^^ ^ 

qnisite  Maidenhair  Fern            -    -        -             _       ._  _.  .^.i  ^.  •!_  _i.  _t._-v  a.v                ^        x,.             i.    .. 

ineflOEkbly  delicate  fronds 

the  crenate  Scale  Fern _, , -,^-,   ,^^  -       -             -         - 

lieantiM  Marine  Spleenwort  well  nigh  3  feet,  Ac  l^V^^  ^  Australia  the  mistake  they  commit  in  destroying 

Among  plants  found  in  plenty,  in  addition  to  the  above,  J'T*  '^^'?  ^®  °^  ^-^^^^  such  trouble  to  inteoduce  among  ttiei^ 

we  may  mention  Potentilla  fruticoea,  whose  myriad  golden-  ^  ^''^^''K'^^^  in  commumcahon  ^th  tins  kmd-h^tedmd 

yellow  blossoms  coloured  the  landscape.  Arbutus  Uva-ursi,  e^^Jgi^tened  philosopher,  and  by  his  aui  I  have  prepared  a  tde- 

Bubia  peregrina,  and  Asperula  cynaichica.    Barer  ph«^-  ^a^y  complete  list  of  what  is  eaten  durmg  each  montt^  jUie 

««««n<i   {^  Zrl^frv^'^A    JU«i,  oa  aC:«rvi;»».  -^^i^^  «iu™  year  by  thc  morc  common  of  our  birds.    And  I  think,  that  this 

^^S^A^iJ^^^^tZ  fast  is  worth  study  at  home;  when  the  destruction  of^Wid* 

^rifraga  dccipi«Q8,  Pron^  vulgaris  alba,  CocMeana  an-  ,        •        ^^    ^       ^  ^  attracting  ParliamentaiT  aotiot, 

f^l^f'^r^IS^  ^^r^.JS'^J^^^^^.  -dV  -denied  facts.  .«e  bn,ught  bSL  the  publSS^ 


Lwti^  Fihx-mas  stenophylla.  Pcdyshohu^  upon  that  poiS.    The  Httle  bird  is  oW  only  safegu^  against  a 

and  beautiful  crested  vanety  not  yet  name^pw^  p^t,  whicTbut  for  it  would  soon  become  ovef^hehnSg.    As 

m  quantity,  Scdopendnum  v.  MaJoomaom,  S.  v.  fissile  (?)  feichelet  very  well  says,— 'The  bird  can  Uve  without  the  mttV 

S.  V.  sagittato-projectum,  S.  v.  Martiniana(new),  withaeooore  i)ut  the  man  cannot  live  without  the  bird.'     Were  we  all  to 

of  other  vwietiee  of  Scok^)^driuni,  scalpturate,  mnltifid,  resolve  ourselves  into  one  great  sparrow  club  we  should  all  in 

cienate,  sublmeate,  supnJineate,  murKjate,  lobate  and  un-  a  few  years  perish  from  &mme. 

dnlate,  too  numerous  to  give  in  detail:  th^  oompxise  many  « I  trust,  then,  that  this  list  will  be  found  unftil ;  and  I  wroU 

wholly  new  to  the  British  pteridologist.    Mr.  NoweU,  also,  suggest  to  parents,   and  teachers  particukriy,  that  ii  miriii 

lad  ftilly  average  success  in  his  jp^ciottW,  bringing  away  advantageously  be  cut  out  and  preserved  for  future  uae/uii 

^{th  him  large  numbers  of  rare  Musci  and  HepaticBS.  the  minds  of  young  people  might  be  properly  impressed  with 

The  Irish  excursion  was  not  wanting,  either,  in  amwsing  ideas  of  the  usefulness  as  well  as  beauty  Gi  the  fnily  Mtfle 

\Aoident  and  adventure,  as  the  Vioe-iHresidenf  s  aceoont  of  iC  things  that  enliTsn  our  hedgeKOws  and  hop  aerosi  our  ptAm* 

<iven  in  his  usual  naSive  manner,  attested.     In  the  wilds  of  **  Long-^amd  Owl. — Jaoaary,  February,  and  Maxeh,  mist, 

lare,  be  it  known,  every  botanist  is  taken  for— a  ^'^^<k  '  April,  oockehafon.    Mav,  rate,  squirrels,  andoockchaliBW.   Ju^ 

ixeat  is  the  gp^^'^^ng  of  the  ailing  of  bo^^  '«***'  ^     ^  mealwonns,  beetles,  ana  ihiew  mioa    July,  buos^  gmmd  amt 

rgiD^^^n/wk  A              ,v4.i«o-  mrw?  -*^^  -^^r^„...  ol^sr  beetles.     August,  shrew  and  iAa  aioe.     fisplcwbflr» 

^  October,  and  Kovembei^  mios. 

Shmt'mred  (M.— Jaansxy,  nioe.    Febniaiy»  hanRBst  vios. 


MaiT**   mioe.    Afril,  criekels  and  harfest  mios^    May^  sbr^ 


Oetatar  1^  lAflt.  ] 
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birdfl.  August,  field  and  shrew  mice.  September  and  October, 
field  mice  and  beetles.  November,  common  and  field  mice. 
December,  mice,  spiders,  and  woodlice. 

*^  Bam  OwL'—faiaiary  and  February,  mice.  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  field  mice.  July  and  August,  mice.  September 
and  October,  field  and  shzew  mice.  November,  mice  and  the 
black  rat.    December,  mice. 

^  liool;.— January,  field  mice  and  larvss  or  grub  of  cockchafer. 
February,  field  mice,  grub  of  cockchafer,  and  red  worm.  March, 
grubfi  and  chrysalids.  Aprils  *^^^S^  wonns,  and  chrysalids. 
May,  beetles,  grubs,  prawns,  and  wireworms.  June,  cock- 
chafers, eggs  of  birds,  and  wood-boring  beetles.  July,  young 
birds,  beeties,  &c.  August,  birds,  field  mice,  weevils,  criekets, 
and  ffrasshoppers.  September,  grubs  and  worms.  October, 
grasshoppers,  ground  lieetles,  and  yoimg  animals.  November, 
young  rabbits  and  different  insects  and  grubs.  December,  dif- 
ferent animals  and  decaying  substances. 

"  Magpie. — January,  grnb  of  cockchafers,  young  beetles,  and 
aom  and  seeds.  ^  February,  the  same  and  berries.  March,  the 
same.  April,  crickets,  water  rats,  and  mice.  May,  cockchafers, 
glow-worms,  and  fruits.  June,  the  same  and  weevils.  July, 
beetles  and  field  mice.  August,  birds'  eggs  and  weevils.  Sep- 
tember, beetles,  worms,  barley,  and  grasshoppers.  October,  grass- 
hoppers, carrion  beetles,  and  green  locust.  November,  grass- 
hoppers, and  kernels  of  fruits.  December,  grubs  of  cockcl^fers, 
yoimg  rabbits,  and  berries. 

"  Jay. — January,  grubs  of  cockchafers,  acorns  and  berries. 
February,  chrysalids,  and  different  grains  and  seeds.  March, 
grubs,  insects,  wheat,  and  barley.  April,  grub  of  beetles,  and 
snails.  May,  cockchafers  and  locusts.  June,  eggs  of  birds, 
cockchafers,  and  beetles.  July,  young  birds,  flies,  and  beetles, 
August,  the  saane,  acorns,  grubs  and  dragon^flies.  September, 
the  same  and  fruits.  October  and  November,  beetles,  slugs, 
snails,  and  grain.    Decamber,  the  same,  haws,  hipe,  &c. 

*^  8tarlifU|r.  ^January,  worms,  grubs  of  cockdtafers,  and  the 
dung  of  Mifmala  Fwroary,  gnuM,  snails,  «nd  slugs.  March, 
and  April,  gmbs  of  eoakchafen,  and  wamhL  May,  iSke  same, 
and  grasshc^pon  and  fnuts.  June,  flies,  and  grabs  of  various 
flies  and  frnita.  July,  grabs,  freshwater  skdl  fish,  sad  fraits. 
August,  ffies,  i^ow-wgaas,  sad  various  beetles,  snd  fruit.  Sep- 
tembec^  green  locusts^  grabs  of  carrion,  beetles,  and  worms. 
October,  wanm  snd  besues.  November,  snails,  d^gs,  sad  grubs. 
December,  hip^  haws,  and  bods  ef  trees. 

^'Goldsn  Oriole. — Jsnnarr,  vsrious  dbryaafids.  Februacy. 
chrysslids  snd  worms.  Maidi,  grubs  and  beeHss.  April,  ground 
beetles  snd  weevils.  May,  beetLos,  moths,  butterflies,  snd  gndis. 
June,  grubs,  grssshopfMEES,  bees,  and  cherries.  July,  dherries 
and  beetles.  August,  WMvils,  dirysalids,  fruit,  and  worms. 
September,  beetles,  grabs,  worms,  and  frmt  Oietobsr,  grubs, 
herbs,  chzysafids,  berries,  and  bariey.  November,  ants  and  worms. 

^'  OreaUd  Hoopoe.— January,  wonns,  grubs,  and  nudls.  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April,  the  same  and  buds.  May,  fiies,  dragon^ 
flies,  and  grubs  of  Mjiy-flies.  June,  water  and  bmd  snails,  flies. 
&c.  July,  August,  September,  the  same  and  woedliee.  Octo- 
ber and  November,  snails,  flies,  snd  qpiders.  December,  tiie 
same  snd  worsBS. 

^  Qrwe^  Woodpecker, — January,  ants.  Februsrv,  worms  and 
grubs  o£  sats.  March,  slugs,  beetles,  and  grvbs  of  ants.  April, 
ants  and  worms.  May,  rw  ants  snd  grubs  of  wasps.  June, 
bees  and  snts.  July,  red  aartk  August,  red  ants  and  worms. 
Sepfennber,  ants  and  worms.  October,  grub  of  ants.  Novem- 
ber, grab  of  ants  and  bees.    December,  snts. 

^JEesd  TkrHsh. — March,  grubs  snd  insects.  April,  aquatic 
grubs.  May,  grubs  of  hovse  snd  dragon  flies.  June,  worms, 
grubs,  flies,  and  May-flies.  July,  beetles  and  dragon-flies. 
August,  worms,  eggs  of  insects,  and  beetles.  September,  aquatic 
insects. 

•  *^  Cheat  TUnuyuse. —  January,  beetles  and  eggs  of  insects. 
February,  grubs.  March,  winter  snails,  beetles,  and  grubs. 
April,  cockchafers,  beetles,  and  bees.  June,  cockchafers,  flies, 
and  other  insects.  Julv,  the  same.  August,  insects  and  fruits. 
September,  seeds,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets.  October,  berries. 
November,  seeds. 

**  Blackbird. — January  and  February,  seed,  spiders,  and  chry- 
8a]id&     March,  worms,  grubs,  and  buds  of  trees.    April,  insects, 
I,  and  grubs.    May,  the  same  and  cockchafers.    June,  the 
and  fruit     July,  August,  and  September,  all  sorts  of 
and  fruit.    October,  grubs  of  butterflies  and  worms. 
Ndvember  and  December,  seleds  and  chrysalids. 

**8ly2ariL-.— January,  seeds  of, wild  plants.  February,  seeds 
Mid  eom.  MarQh,  various  insects,  worms,  seeds,  and  com. 
Afifly  insects,  beetles,  and  corn.    May,  flies  and  various  insects. 


June,  grasshoppers,  worms,  and  com.  July,  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers. Augu8t,^insects,  corn,  and  seeds  of  weeds.  September, 
seeds,  worms,  and  barley.  October,  November,  seeds,  com,  and 
berries.    December,  seeds  of  wild  plants. 

*^  Bedbreaat. — January,  insects,  worms,  and  chrysalids.  Feb- 
ruary, insects,  worms,  and  woodlice.  <  March,  chrysalids  and 
worms.  April,  moths,  eggs  of  insects,  and  cockchafers.  May, 
grubs  and  beeftles.  June,  flies,  moths,  aiders,  and  wonns. 
July,  moths,  butterflies  and  woodlice.  August  and  September, 
tiie  same  and  w<M:ms.  October,  eggs  of  insects  and  aquatic  in- 
sects. November,  worms  and  chiysalids.  December,  chrysalidSy 
grubs,  and  eggs  of  moths. 

'^  NighHn^fjie. —  February,  grubs  and  worms.  March,  the 
same,  and  chrysalids  and  ground  beetles.  April,  flies,  meal- 
worms, beetles,  and  red  worms.  May,  butteries,  cockchafers, 
weevUs,  and  grubs.  June,  spiders,  wood-boring  beetles,  and 
worms.  ^^Jf  worms,  grubs,  eggs  of  locusts,  grasshoppers, 
moths,  and  mes.  August,  locusts,  glow-worms,  weevils,  and 
«nibs.  September,  locusts,  beetles,  worms,  and  dragon-flies. 
October,  grubs,  worms,  and  beetles.    November,  flies  and  worms. 

"  Linnet. — January,  February,  March,  and  April,  seeds  and 
berries.  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  same 
and  insects.  October,  November,  and  December,  berries,  seeds, 
buds  of  trees,  and  fruit. 

"  Chafinch. — January,  seeds,  berries,  and  kernels  of  fruit* 
February,  the  same  and  com.  March,  the  same  and  insects. 
April,  moths,  flies,  and  insects  of  various  kinds.  May,  cock- 
chafers, grubs,  and  eggs  of  insects.  Jtme,  the  same  and  wild 
fruit.  July,  the  same  and  grubs  of  beetles.  August,  moths  and 
butterflies.  September,  eggs  of  insects,  worms  and  seeds. 
October,  wood-boring  becUes  and  insects.  November,  seeds. 
December,  seeds  and  buds. 

**  Gfraen^Siu;^— January,  February,  and  March,  seeds,  berries, 
wild  fruit,  worms,  &c.  .i^ril.  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
the  saae  and  insects.  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,  seeds,  bendes,  worms,  and  wild  fruit. 

'^Tke  Sparrow  only  lives  near  the  habitations  of  msn.  It 
varies  its  food  according  to  circumstances.  In  a  wood  it  lires 
on  insects  snd  seeds ;  in  a  village  it  feeds  on  seeds,  grain,  snd 
larvae  of  butterflies,  &c ;  in  a  city  it  lives  on  all  kinds  of  dSbria, 
But  it  prefers  codcchafers  and  some  other  insects  to  all  other 
feod. 

'*In  lookmff  over  this  Hst  criticalLy  our  sparrow-killsBi  will 
yrobaUy  thinl:  l^si  M.  Fkurent-Prevost  has  here  and  there 
allowed  Hie  advocate  rather  to  interfere  with  the  ^hiloeopheiy 
and  they  may  miss  some  articles  of  food  which  it  is  notontMSB 
tiiat  birds  consume ;  andin  his  zeal  to  show  the  amazing  qsantity 
of  insects  destroyed  by  his  little  proUgii  the  proportion  of  fruity 
grains,  &c.,  also  consumed  perhaps  scarcely  accords  with  our  les 
aoeurate  observatimi.  Still  these  results  are  obtained  by  aotosl 
in^>ection,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  everything  enumerated  has 
beim  feund.  And  we  must  remember  that  these  experiaaflnte 
were  made  in  France,  and  that  the  food  of  birds  will  always  %» 
lazgdy  influenced  by  local  peculiarities. 

'^  It  is  worth  mentioaing  that  a  study  of  M.  Florent-Prevosfs 
speeimens  showed  another  important  feet  ranging  beyond  An 
above  Usts — that  many  birds,  namely,  Hring  a  good  deal  vsgtm. 
grain,  feed  their  young  entirely  on  insects,  so  that  they  ana 
serving  us  adminidy  in  this  way  at  a  season  when  inseels  are 
most  nfe,  even  when  the  examination  of  their  own  sfaisascbs 
would  lead  us  to  denounce  them  as  little  better  than  nuse 
plunderers. 

*^  And  here  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  anolher  sat 
of  experiments  recently  reported  in  the  papers,  as  sugges^ve  of 
the  incredible  quantity  of  insects  destroyed  by  such  agencies. 
A  gentleman  took  some  young  Robins  and  fed  them  himself, 
weighing  them  and  their  food  accurately  day  by  day,  to  discover 
what  quantity  a  young  bird  required  to  keep  it  in  a  growing  and 
healthy  condition.  As  he  went  oa  he  became  more  and  more 
astounded  at  the  results ;  and  he  found  that,  taking  the  common 
earthworm  as  a  representative  of  the  food,  the  daily  supply 
required  to  keep  a  yoimg  Robin  in  its  highest  health,  laid  end 
to  end  would  reach  the  almost  incredible  length  of  14  feet.  This 
seems  amazing,  but  those  will  not  hesitate  to  believe  it  who  have 
watched  the  incessant  activity  during  the  long  hours  of  a  sum- 
mer's day  of  a  pair  of  birds  with  a  nest  of  young.  But  let  in 
put  this  and  that  together  when  we  wish  properly  to  estimate  the 
services  of  this  invaluable  little  thief-catcher,  and  with  a  true 
conception  of  the  part  he  has  to  play  among  us,  let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  save  him  from  the  wanton  shot  and  cowardly  poison. 
**  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

«  Btfwm  Ch*.  "  EDWARD  WILSON ." 
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{Continued /n 
Tbk  centre-honse  or  conservatoty  is  60  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide,  and  161  feet  in  height,  deeper  ridge-and-ftmW  roof, 
and  glass  bH  roimd  except  against  the  back  waU.  The 
honse  was  well  stored  with  fine  plants  of  Camellias,  Azs^ 
leas.  Orates,  &«.,  and  the  loof  waa  rich  with  stieamerB  of 
Passion-IwireTS,  Toosonias,  and  Bignonias,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  whole  great  ease  and  natmalneBs  of  expression.  The 
entranoe  front  of  the  oonserratorywas  guarded  by  two  vexy 
large  variegated  American  Aloes  in  dark  tubs ;  and  jast 
beUnd  them  on  two  pedestals  to  the  steps,  stood  two  Eamea 
elegans,  one  on  eaSi  side.  These  were  in  pots  and  were,* 
therefore,  bo  for  oat  of  character,  for  nothing  less  than  an 
elegant  vase  ought  to  have  stood  in  ench  a  position.  A 
walk  £rom  this  front  leads  to  the  park  and  its  nice  timber. 
Looking  back  at  the  conservatory  (^.  l),thetwo  Agaves,  the 
feathery  Hmneas  behind  them,  and  the  flannting  streamers 
and  other  v^etation  inside,  made  it  a  pleasing  pictore. 

The  Tinenes  and  the  conservatory  in  this  ranse  were 
slightl/  shaded  daring  the  summer  by  what  Mr.  EiU  prefers 
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to  all  other  modes — as  ntnch  patent  driers  is  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  as  to  give  the  necassar;  shade,  trying  severs] 
pieces  of  glass  antil  satisfied.  It  stops  on  all  Uie  summer. 
A  little  potash  and  soft  soap  ia  water  will  take  it  off ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  paint,  or  that  will  be 
taken  off  likewise. 

As  a  lean-to  at  tlie  bock  of  this  oonservatoiy  range  is  t]|B 
general  show-house  for  flowers.  It  is  100  feet  lOTig,  111 
wide.  Hi  high  at  back,  and  8  high  in  front.  The  back  air  U 
given  throagh  a  chamber  in  the  wall,  and  passes  out  throngh 
the  south  side  above  the  glass  as  already  described,  lie 
stages  are  formed  of  slate,  sapported  by  columns  as  elegant 
as  they  are  economical,  being  earthenware  socket-pipes 
1  foot  in  diameter,  the  socket  forming  the  base  of  t^ 
column.  This  house  was  very  gay  with  Fuchsias,  Lilies, 
Geraniums,  ko.,  and  we  can  fancy  its  appearance  in  winter 
with  Camelliss,  balbs,  tc ;  and  in  spring  when  the  fine  col- 
lection of  Azijeas  ia  in  bloom.  Opposite  the  east  end  of 
this  houBe  is  a  walk  with  a  ribbon-border  on  each  side  lead- 


ing np  to  a  fine  Peacb-wall,  which  here  forms  the  northern 
bonnoaij  of  the  sarden,  over  which  some  fine  Chestnuts 
a-nd  some  beautifU  Scotch  Firs  break  tlie  sky  outline. 

'Proceeding  still  onwards  in  the  same  direction,  we  come 
"  the  orch^  and  nnrsery  garden,  being  at  present  a 
ogolar  repoBitoiy  for  fruit,  shrubs,  Eoses,  and  flowers  of  all 
dnds ;  but  which  by  the  removal  of  the  nursery  part  is  to 
"e  devoted  chiefly  to  frnit,  Hoses,  and  beds  of  flowers  mostly 
or  cutting  from,  with  massive  beds  of  such  oseM  under- 
•hrubs  ■>«  Lavender,  &c.,  of  which  large  qoantiiies  are 
-int->-       ■  .o  qaaat*y  of  Clorea  and  Camations,  ic,  here 


things,  and  all  for  cut  flowers.  This  garden  is  divided  near 
the  centre  by  a  grass  walk  8  feet  wide  and  800  yards  long, 
witli  a  ribbon-border  on  each  side,  and  planted  the  same, 
b^inning  at  the  grass  with  Scarlet  Qeraniom,  then  Cai^a 
y^ow  Calceolaria,  which  does  well  here,  and  brought  all 
the  aBBociations  of  our  old  friend  Hr.  Caie  and  the  gnmpiiiig 
in  the  flower  garden  at  Bodford  Lodge,  Camden  H'^,  vividly 
before  us.  We  think  this  Calceolaria  is  named  ^yi,  bat 
that  is  a  different  thing,  and  was  sent  out  by  Uie  late  Tb. 
Kay,  of  Finchley.  The  Calceolaria  is  backed  by  the  Fuiple 
Zelmda  Dp''««,  and  tha'  "'v  Oladiolus,  backed  again  hj  a 
w>™i  n  •  '•    H'>ii->>/>"Vi       rhe  ("adioli  were  not  then  in 
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bloom,  which  iMua  made  a  bUnk.  This  ploMuit  mlk  is 
uain  oiMBed  bv  >  noUe  avenue  of  beaatiml  Deodwa,  each 
luaut  bdiiiE  as  like  and  aa  maBUTO  aa  ita  neighbotixB,  losing 
almoatasif  amonldhadbeenmadetofiwhion  tiwon.  These 
ware  planted  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  raiaed  and  ro- 
E^anted  in  their  present  regitlai  position  twelve  years  ago. 
They  now  stand  &om  bole  to  \>die  acioss  the  aTenne  33  feet 
t^azt,  and  from  bole  to  bole  in  line  26  feet  ^art.  Ifot  one 
was  iiuored  at  Keele  io  1861,  though  hnndreds  were  de- 
Btrojea  in  the  more  sheltered  Tallqrs,  aa  at  Tientham  and 
other  places. 

As  alr«ady  noted,  the  frosts  of  Uay  had  rendered  the 
fruit  more  scarce  than  osuat ;  bat  the  appearance  of  the 
standard  and  goblet-trained  Apple  trees,  the  pyramidal 
Fear  trees,  Ac,  denoted  t^t  in  a  fine  season  tliere  would 
ba  no  ladt  of  friiit.  Thongh  we  only  passed  a  few  hours  at 
Keele  Sail,  we  oonld  have  spent  a  day  cheeiftilly  in  this 
geunJ  repodtoij  alone,  there  was  such  a  thoroogh  blending 
rfthe  naenl  with  the  beantiAil.  Foiinatance:  Inoneplace 
in  fioBt  of  these  trained  tceea  were  fine  ooUectJonsof  Bosea, 
h^lf  standard  utd  dwar^  grown  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  and 


stuToonded  with  Cotoneaatar  i 
6  inches  high  snd  6  indiee  i 
place  were  numbers  of  beds  aumnmded  with  Box  similarly 
majiAged,  and  containing  colleotdona  of  herbaceous,  and  the 
best  bedding  plants.  In  one  place,  we  think  here,  was  a 
fine  piece  of  Caloeolaria  oauanensiB,  dwaifer  in  habit  and 
a  more  soft  yellow  than  Anrea  floiibnnda.  The  west  side 
of  this  guden  is  bounded  by  a  fine  Holly  Iiedge,  and  a 
broad  oraas  avoine  separates  it  from  a  row  of  lintes  whkh 
are  to  be  cut  and  trained  to  a  definite  form.  At  Uie  ntnlli- 
west  oonier  is  a  beantifttl  gate,  and  a  broad  gravel  waft 
goes  from  it  ^ong  Che  north  side  of  this  garden,  ba^ed  by 
perhws  the  finest  Holly  hedge  in  England.  Ttda  gate  waa 
glazed  with  strong  glass,  the  first  gate  I  hod  ever  sem  so 
treated.  I  have  omitted  to  state  uiat  from  tlie  entmnoa  to 
the  stables  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  conical'headed 
Wrekin  mountain.  From  this  gate  a  fine  panorama  of 
landacwe  opens  up,  terminating  with  tiie  Welsh  mount^ns ; 
but  the  currents  of  wind  werefreqnently  so  strong  that  the 
pleasDreof  walking  washers  greMly  diminished,  and  hence, 
to  keq)  tha  wina  out,  and  eqjtqr  the  views  too,  the  gate 


has  been  glazed.  This  £ne  hedge  (jtg.  2)  is  200  yards  long, 
24  feet  in  height,  elopes  back  out  of  the  perpendicular  to  the 
top  tolly  6  feet,  is  about  6  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  we  pre-, 
Bume  is  about  20  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Atiex  painring  the 
eaat«m  boundary  an  evergreen  arch  across  tb*  walk  aom 
tbe  hedge  forms  a  venr  pleasing  view. 

BetoRiing  eastward  still,  we  come  to  the  bowling-green 
Sower  garden,  bounded  on  the  west  side  with  a  good  Yew 
hedge,  and  on  most  otber  sides  wiUi  huge  masses  <i£  noble 
tdants  of  the  crimson  and  soaidet  BliY>dfidflitdT*^Sj  which 
■Ba  escaped  the  froat  of  1861,  though  destaK^ed  in  many 
loww  places.  In  this  garden  tlie  beds  an  in  a  pud  below 
Ite  walks  i  and  tliongh  all  were  fall  and  good,  the  magenta 


Verbena  alluded  to  already  and  the  Gazauia  splendens  aitd 
Golden  Chain  Geranium  were  much  above  the  avenge. 
From  this  garden  we  wind  through  masses  of  Bhododendrons, 
HcJlies,  and  other  evergreens  nntil  we  reach  a  broad  terrooe 
walk  above  the  level  St  the  first  kitchen  tardea  wall,  and 
froinwhi<:Ji  the  whole  can  be  seen  at  a  glance;  but  if  we 
wish  for  something  more  retiring,  we  have  only  to  step 
backwards  a  litUe  to  reach  the  oentre  of  a  fine  avenne  it 
flourishing  Spanish  Cheetnnta,  though  not  come  to  their 
best,  ^e  avenue  being  400  yuds  long,  end  many  of  th« 
trees  girthing  from  13  to  li  feet  at  2  feet  from  the  gronnd. 
Faseing  onwwda  throogh  a  rockwork  and  itonen  on  alower 
level,  we  reatih  the  muuion ;  and  if  a  shade  of  r^^  haa 
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tmatKt-hMk±ag  Sootdi  Pin  (gixOiatg  from  8  to  U  feet),  and  kitcein  oiEDis. 

arcamons  (guthiag  14  feet),  do  set  oome  in  h  praminent  ^^  declineof  the  late  cropH  of  Peas,  Baanfl.Canlifloiron. 

(A^ota  from  the  priilo^»linirfOT».  Ac.,  should  be  foOowed  by  their  immediate  removal,  and  no 

Here  we  had  tli«  privilege  of  meeting  the  worthj  pro-  decaying  or  oBelesa  vegetable  matter  at  this  moment  ahonld 

priotor  and  being  ahown  hy  him  wrer  ttw  principal  rooms  of  j^  allowed  to  comber  the  ground.    If  the  Tacancies  be  not 

the  fine  new  manwtM.  mort  (rf  vhioh  are  yet  not  quite  for-  directly  required  they  had  better  be  trenched,  rough-dng, 

mahed.    The  coiling  of  the  drawmg-room  la  gorgeone  m  the  j^^  ridged  for  eiposure  ;   the  diatribution  of  maaiure  bo  be 

eitewis,aiidthe  wpoA-^^^rngthroo^unit  muBt  be  second  governed  by  a  due  conaideration  of  the  late  and  fatare  crops, 

to  few  or  none.     We  were  ftbnoat  wny  to  find  th»t  aome  of  p^j  inBtance :  the  Onion-quarter  has  probably  received  ma- 

1^  mort  elaborate  giUing  in  the  retmu  waa  placed  over  y^^^  suffioient  to  cony  a  crop  of  Cabbage  without  farther 

■  tie  moBt  beantifid  eaiving  in  wood,  tina  (OmOBt  potting  assiatance.    Strong.giowing  Peaa  and  Beans  impoverish  the 

the  kttor  ai  first  sight  m  oon^etition  with  gilding  over  j^^^.   Quarters  whidi  have  been  tbuB  occupied  might  be 

j^Htor.Ac.    The  gilding  ieamB  to  hide  at  first  Bight  not  appropriated  to  early  Potatoes  in  due  aeaaon.     CauK^Moer*. 

<aay  the  rare  taste  of  the  art*t,  bnt  the  liberality  of  the  ;„  prevent  the  destructive  attacia  of  slags  on  the  young 

jropnetot  m  aecurmg  It    Th«B  did  not  seem  to  be  any-  pigiits  of  these  ajid  of   Lettuces  mii  soot  and  lime  together 

thing  of  a  make-bt^ere,  bat  evmyttiing  to  be  real  in  the  i^  ^^^  portions,  and  dust  them  over  with  it  once  or  twice 

degiat  adorn™  of  ^e  toe  toitoerf  rooms,     l^- Sneyd  .^3^^       The  Lettuces  that  are  just  coming  into  uae  ahonld 

taM»thatathiB»dvBnoodag«hehadnoidea  of  buildmg  be  lifted  with  balls  and  placed  in  ftames.  Ca).6aff«.  make  good 

ft  fcMhmannonon  the  Kte  of  the  old  one,  bat  merely  wished  ^^^  t,i.„v„  that  may  have  oocnrred  in  the  plantotiona  of 

to  »new  a  part,  butthat  when  that  waa  abontto  bedone  the  ^^^.^  ^^  ^f  Coleworts,  and  keep  a  large  reserve  to  make 

architect  surpnaed  him  by  stating  what  ha  deemed  then  to  piajitationa  in  spring,  as  weE  ae  to  make  good  the  blants 

be  an  imjiossible  fact— that  the  foundations  of  the  old  house  paused  by  the  winter.    Omon».  look  over  the  bulbs  that  have 

were  givmg  way,  though  it  was  baaed  on  the  Bandatone  rock.  i^„  ^^^^^  ^^  remove  any  that  are  beginning  to  decay. 

It  was,  however,  true.    The  rock  in  places  bad  been  tlun,  potato,,,  see  that  the  disease  ia  not  making  ita  appeazanoa 

with  a    bed  of   sflJid  beneath,   and    there  the  we.glit   of  amongst  them,  but  if  it  haa  let  them  be  picked  over  wiOiont 

^e  house  had  cracked  the  rock  and  caused  it  to  suhside.  j^^  ^f  ^j^jg^     Tu>-nip>.  thin  the  late  sowing;  but  it  is  not 

The  whole  manwon  is  a  beanUM  piece  of  worimHugliip.  necessary  to  leave  them  at  so  great  a  diatanoe  apart  mi  Oie 

built  chiefly  with   a  hard  pink  sandstone  found  on   the  gpring  and  early  summer  sowings. 

estate,   reheved  with  the   white  Hollingtflti    stone    found  ^^ 

near  Alton  TowBiB,  and  the  joints  are  so  fine  as  to  be  just  PLOvraa  OAMwnr.  ^     ^ 

(liB(»rnible.  As  we  hare  hitely  eipeneneed  a  few  odd  6M((y  monings 

At  the  south  front  there  ia  a  nice  flower  gaidan  in  a  sunk  ^0  ™0"  tender  kinds  of  fJant^  whi<di  are  to  he  wv^ 

panel  with  a  graceful  fountain  in  the  oeatre.     The  beds  in  should  be  taken  np  at  onoe.    Vanmtad  GmanuMi  wiD 

the  panel  were  massiTe  and  well  filled,  and  aurronnded  with  no'  bear  mnch  fi^wt;   and  where  the  planti  haje-to  be 

coloured  gravels,  which  told  weU.    A  series  of  oomposiUon-  wintered  in  situaticms  whidi  aze  not  very  snitaUa  fer  ihen, 

beds  were  placed  on  each  side  on  the  higher  level,  and  what  they  should  be  taken  np  befisw  they  are  v^md.  f  wy^ 

was  planted  was   equally  good;   but  we  were  prejudiced  wfll  be  much  nwre  liable  to  damp  off  ai^  die  b«ftinw^  if 

againat  any  mere  maaaes  of  cdoured  gravels  instead  <J  the  wood  be  mjnied  by  ftoet;  to  be  kept  ovw  Uwwtatec 

flowers  where  these   form  part  of  the  same  eompoaition,  j"3t  as  Uwy  are  lifted  60m  the  beds,  and  to  he  <wt  back 

Beaidee  the  general  timber,  this  gaiden  i«  hacked  by  fine  early  in  s^sii^  after  atartav  them  mto  growth,  when  the 

nieoimeiiB   of  diS'erant.coloured  Hollias.  Hemlock  Spruce,  cuttings  wiE  root  freely  m  heat,  and  will  make  omAumioI 

£^  plants  by  planlang-aat  time.    Freoeed,  tlkerefbB^  wilb  pot- 

From  the  terraces  and  lawn  en  Oe  Boath-eaBt  aide  fine  ting  aiuSi  plants  with  as  much  di^atA  as  pcwfllH  and 

views  are  obtainBd  of  the  woods  of  Tradham  and  Henchuich.  ^  practicable  a  little  artificial  heat  ahonld  he  ^pUad  to  help 

OnthehoUiweHiBCgronsdtotiieeaatwardthebeltBfermed  them  to  root  before  winto:.    The  eariiert  ojnoitaaiir  loay 

by  HNwn  hava  ben  broken  m  aod  now  tfe  gtaoed  with  oo^  ^  taken  (rf  removing  all  such  {Oaati  bb  Annenk^  Oar- 

maMHoftiinbn.    In  the  bottom nle  bnaath  you  a  nice  nations,  Panaifia,  &c  that  are  growing  in  pota.  nd  Oat 

lake  tea  bemfanMd  est  (faonraldiaeoMeetedfiBh-patidB,  ^^^  been  temporarily  protected  frmi  Uie  laiaa,  to  Adr 

and  Oe  fine  OKtiaatirflUiageazoml  that  lake  afCbrdedby  winj»r  qoarten;  a  cold  dry  frame,  irikere  pcofisioB  k  aade 

Oak,  'BaOj,  WiDow,  and  Hamlodk  Somo^  Deodars,  Scotch  tor  a  <nnnilatian  of  air  beneath  and  amongst  the  ^>fl».  <* 

Pine,  and  Pinna  lisistiii  ia  audi  h  a  nintei  woold  hive  to  one  of  the  TCty  best  sitnaiiimB  fi::r  the  ptnpoae.    Brit  -way 

atudr.     On  aa  ent^otting  eoaitt  praBdnent  bom  Om  lawn,  Httle  watei  to  be  given  to  these  planU  dnrjag  Oa  aoBtai, 

and  <m  the  inpcaite  ode  of  the  lake,  ia  a  naaU  piece  of  aa  they  only  require  just  gnOaent  to  prevent  thtir  Vamen 

rookwork  vwcte  of  tte  red  aannfetooe.    This  has  been  done  A^m  drying  up  and  ahrirelliiic,  and  tie  driw  1^^  MB  be 

so  doM^  to  reaei^^  Htnie  a«  to  deomre  one  of  the  most  ^•'Pt  without  this  taking  place  the  aafer  win  ther  b*  bofo 

acooa^ahed  geadiwiata  of  the  ace.    R<wding  at  a»  ii'ii.  injury  by  fivst.  and  the  mom  heatthyand  vigoKNU  tajtwtoM 

he  caaehnrriei^fromkiibaclcewaw  morning  and  thus  good  blooms  in  the  proper  season.    They  dionU  bm  air 

acooitedhia  wiKtiiykaat;— "Abw^to  eoogratalcbe  you,  admitted  to  tlie  frame  duly,  oolesB  the  weather  m  -mj 

Mr.  S^74,  oa  bnW  «■!  ca  jmat  Hcmr^."     "  Indeed  r'  severe  and  boisterous.     They  will  require  amodariti  (fcpee 

"O  yea,  t^ne  ia  ^miafeke  Ae^it     whjnewthe  red  of  protection  in  the  most  severe  part  of  the  winter;  Ixrti 

ijiiiiihhiiie  dma  in  a  o«taiB  waiy  there  is  ahrayi  coaL"  otherwise  the  protection  of  the  frame  and  saahee  wiH  be 

"  Alwaya  t"     "  Tm,  it  i«  a  inm  iafcUible  aign."    "  What  if  anffloient.    Unleaa  when  alterations  are  in  hand  the  princ^ 

the  bloeka  have  been  placed  in  that  particnlar  position  ?"  work  in  this  department  for  the  present  will  be  mowing  and 

With  this  anecdote  we  take  our  leave  of  Keelo  HaU,  and  clearing,  and  if  anything  like  neatnesa  ia  to  be  maintained, 

that  reluctantly,  as,  besides  being  gratified  by  the  superior  sweeping  up  of  leaves  will  soon  require  daily  attention  1  also 

gardening  we  went  to   see,  there   seemed  to  be  ovor  the  .  see  to  getting  the  gravel  walks  thoroughly  cleared  of  weeds 
lAole  idace  such  aa  atmosphere  of  repose,  of  comfort,  and  of    f™*!  n>t»B ;  '^11  them  fi^quently  when  wet  to  keep  the  anr- 

""  -     ■         ...            ■       ,    .          ..          ..  fitce  hard  and  smooth. 

The  principal  routine  here  will  consist  in  gathering  and 
storing  all  the  late  varieties  of  Apples  and  Feara.  The 
present  is  by  fiir  the  best  time  for  lifting  and  tranaidant- 
ing  vray  vigorous  unfrmtftil  trees  on  the  walla.  ApnaotBt 
Feaches.  and  Nectarines  may  be  so  treated  with  great  ad- 


This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as,  feora  alt 

heard  of  new  ferm  buildingB,  new  or  greatly  im- 

■cond  eottageff,  new  post-offloe,  new  adiools,  good  readlng- 

■xme,  good  hbraries  in  connection  with  Hudie's  for  new 

ublii^ona,  to  which  the  working  people  have  access,  and 

iberal  support  of  a  Keele  fermers'  clnb,  where  encourage- 

L>  is  given  to  every  kind  of  niral  and  agricultural 


iiovement,  it  reqnired  no  great  penetoation  to  perceive  that  vantage,  and  after  the  operation  is  completed  they  akoeld 

Mie  was  a  practical  eveiy^lay  ezelaplificatitni  of  the  in-  be  wdl  mulofaed-op   for  the  winter.    Fill  np  all  vaoanciN 

--^tion  on  the  new  mansion,  **  B*it  fuam  mbi,"  Mid  of  tiiat  >n  the  walla  with  young  trees.    Never  let  this  he  Wt  nntS 

ou  more  hf-"-*  ^-"ii-    i.*-"-   -r-i    viu    i™»^i-      Thsnt  -^  spring  if  it  can  possibly  be  avirided.    Where  loot-vmll- 

i~-  -^-iii  iKf  V  •wwaU»^ -^w-,.^  p..-  '■  the  time  to  see  to  H. 
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OSEBNHOUSS  AND  COKSEBYATOBY. 

Begin  gradually  to  diniiniah  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
water  the  plants  in  the  morning  so  as  to  have  the  houses  dry 
during  the  day.  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  growing  plants 
require  to  be  dried-off  during  the  dormant  season :  what  they 
want  is  sufficient  to  prevent  their  drooping,  saturation,  of 
course,  being  avoided.  Conservatory  and  stove  creepers 
trained  under  the  roof  will  require  an  additional  cutting-in 
to  allow  more  light  to  pass  to  the  plants  underneath.  Such 
as  have  done  blooming  may  be  well  thinned-out  at  once, 
and  the  remaining  shoots  tied  somewhat  closer  together. 
Hardenbergias,  Kennedyas,  and  other  early  spring-flowering 
climbers  should,  however,  not  be  disturbed  at  this  season,  or 
it  wiQ  materially  affect  their  beauty  in  spring.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  procure  from  the  nurseries  or  from  the 
reserve  garden  a  supply  of  Rhododendrons,  Belgian  Azaleas, 
and  Kalmias  for  forcing ;  select  plants  well  set  with  bloom 
and  of  the  desired  size.  A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Boses, 
Lilacs,  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  in  pots,  may  soon  be  placed  in  a 
mt  to  have  a  slight  advance  of  temperature.  The  Chinese 
I*rimroses  to  be  removed  to  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  with  plenty  of  air  at  all  favom-- 
able  opportunities.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  and  duly  attended  to  with  water.  Cine- 
rarias to  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  green  fly  by  fumi- 
gations of  tobacco  or  by  syringing  with  tobacco  water. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Regulate  the  general  bedding  stock,  and  get  the  majority 
established  in  small  pots.  Give  as  much  air  as  possible,  and 
restrict  the  supplies  of  water  to  mature  the  growth  as  far 
as  possible.  All  temporary  pits  for  their  accommodation 
should  be  completed  by  this  tune,  glazing  and  other  repairs 
must  be  forthwith  finished.  Common  mats  afford  scaroely 
sufficient  protection  to  the  half-hardy  plants  in  store-pits. 
For  such  purposes  a  stock  of  straw  or  reed  mats  should  be 
made  in  wet  weather.  W.  Kxans. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK, 

XrrCHXK  OABDBK. 

Kept  moving  the  surfsice  of  the  ground  amongst  all 
growing  crops.  Find  that  most  of  the  grubs  have  done 
their  woist  amongst  Cabbage  plants ;  made  sure  to  kill  every 
one  before  he  had  a  chance  to  reach  a  second  plant.  Just 
moved  the  ground  among  such  young  plants  with  the  point 
of  a  fine-tinisd  fork.  No  Yermin  in  the  ground  like  to  have 
it  disturbed  about  them.  Threw  some  lime  and  soot  over 
and  amongst  the  foliage  of  Celery,  as  grubs,  shigs,  and 
worms  had  begun  to  mark  the  lea&talks,  which  interferes 
wit&  the  look  of  the  vegetable,  at  least  when  partly  dressed, 
even  if  the  heart  is  all  sound  and  untouched.  In  stiff  soils  a 
layer  of  ashes  round  the  stalks  in  earthing-up  is  a  good  thing, 
as  Heme  of  these  interlopers  care  nraeh  to  pass  through  it. 
Fresh  sawdust  we  have  also  used,  but  we  cannot  say  we  like 
that  for  two  reasons :  it  is  not  good  when  nndecomposed,  or 
nnflhacTed,  for  mixing  with  the  soil,  and  if  obtained  at  all 
firotn  resinous  wood  it  is  apt  to  tahit  the  Celery.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  tan.  Next  to  ashes,  the  produce  of  a 
ehazred  bsap,  burnt  clay,  Ac,  are  very  good  for  keeping  the 
stems  of  the  Celery  dean.  Men  used  to  it  put  m  the  earth 
loosely  first,  then  liie  ashes,  &c^  round  the  stem,  and  squeeze 
the  earth  to  the  ashes,  so  that  no  great  quantity  of  a^es  is 
wanted.  For  l^ose  not  used  to  the  work  two  pieces  of  sheet 
mm  or  zinc  1  foot  or  15  indies  long,  6  indies  wide,  and 
founded  so  as  to  resemble  half-oircular  drain-tiles,  answer 
very  wdL  The  pieces  are  placed  loosdy  on  each  side  of  i^ 
Celery  plant,  the  inside  filled  with  ashes,  and  the  earth 
iq^pEed  outside  in  the  usual  waj,  when  tibe  iron  sheaths 
sn  drawn  up  and  taken  to  anctiier  jdant,  the  soil  being 
flBMd'^ap  to  the  a^es.  Six  of  these  semicirenlar  jneoes,  it 
»>tl«fs  not  what  they  are  made  o^  wiU  do  for  a  row  of  three 
liMits  across  a  bed. 

Pilad  up  into  a  long  heap  kts  of  prnmngs,  Runnings, 
oollected  dmnng  the  summer^  coycm  with  weeds,  eaztii, 
sawdust,  and  set  fire  to  it  to  duur  paort,  sad  booi  up 
oUier  into  ashes,  e\aj  being  liie  outside  eorering.  Took 
atm  opportunity  to  do  this  when  our  employer  was  from 
tene  a  oonple  of  days,  as,  if  the  wind  siet  towBsds  ths 


mansion,  it  would  carry  with  it  something  different  from 
the  spices  of  Amaby.  Such  heaps,  however  firmly  you  may 
tiead  them,  emit  a  great  smoke  at  first,  but  as  the  hest 
draws  the  contents  inte  little  compass,  and  they  are  moie 
securdy  covered,  the  smoke  and  the  frimea  afterwards  given 
off  are  of  lesy  consequence.  In  opening  snch  heaps  when 
the  charring  is  aboUt  done,  the  men  should  cover  their  nose 
and  mouth  with  a  thin  handkerchief,  and  keep  their  head 
away  from  the  opening  as  much  as  possible.  A  little  care- 
lessness is  quite  sufficient  te  make  l£e  workers  ill.  Turned 
over  also  a  rubbish  heap  in  which  waste  vegetables,  &c., 
had  been  placed;  adding  short  grass,  brushings  of  leaves, 
and  similar  materials,  chiefly  at  the  bottom  so  as  te  cause 
the  whole  heap  te  ferment  considerably,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  destroy  vermin  and  seeds  ot  weeds,  whilst  the  top 
being  covered  with  earth  prevents  most  of  what  is  valuable 
in  gases  from  escaping. 

Proceeded  with  routine  much  as  last  week,  pricking  out, 
planting  out,  and  commenced  third  piece  of  bed  in  the 
Mushroom-house. 

FBUIT  GARDEN. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Gathering,  stering,  and 
preparing  for  alterations,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  OABDEN. 

Here,  also,  the  work  was  much  the  same,  in  housing, 
deaning,  taking  cuttings  off,  and  gathering  seeds,  marking 
Dahlias,  placing  a  little  earth  round  stems,  cutting  down 
the  forwardest  Hollyhocks,  the  stems  te  be  charred,  &c. 
the  chief  work  is,  what  we  alluded  te  last  week — ^preparing 
for  the  Calceolaria  cuttings.  We  have  just  prepared  ten 
lights  of  a  cold  pit,  which  though  very  shdlow  has  the 
bottom  below  the  ground  level.  To  guard  against  too  much 
damp  we  placed  a^ut  9  inches  of  dry  litter  over  the  bottom, 
such  as  that  from  which  all  the  droppings  and.Bhorter  straw 
had  been  shaken  dean  for  Mushroom-beds.  This  long  dry 
litter,  therefore,  was  used  more  as  a  security  agadnst  the 
damp  rising  than  for  any  little  heat  it  would  jkHSl  A  little 
shorter  and  older  litter  was  placed  over  the  long  stuff  and 
firmly  trodden.  Upon  that  was  placed  aboat  3  inches  of 
half-decayed  leaf  mould,  or  three-parts  decayed  leaf  mould, 
mixed  with  the  riddlings  of  the  s^  used,  with  a  barrowioad 
of  lime  previously  ad&d,  and  all  well  mixed  togetfaar  so  as 
te  settle  any  worms  or  slugs  tiiere  might  be  in  ^e  leaf 
mould,  &c  Tliis  was  also  firmly  trocUen.  <^  this  was 
placed  3  inches  of  sandy  soil  also  well  trodden  again,  being 
made  of  scrapings  from  the  roadside  a  year  old,  rather  loamy 
soil  from  the  roadside,  with  about  one-fifth  of  road-dzift — 
mostly  sand  from  flints  ground  by  wheels  of  vdiides.  lliis 
when  levelled  was  covereid  with  about  one-qtnrter  of  an  inch 
of  that  sandy  road-dzift,  beaten  all  orer  with  the  bade  of  tibe 
spade.  The  soil  being  dampish  we  give  no  water  untfl  the 
cuttings  are  inserted,  and  the  one  watering  will  serve  tlMm  a 
long  time.  On  Thursday  we  oommenoed  putting-in  the  cat- 
tings — say,  li  indi  apart,  and  in  rows  less  than  2  indies 
apart.  We  will  not  be  so  snooessfnl  as  nssal  if  we  lose  1  per 
cent.  Here  the  cuttings  will  remain  protected  from  sevoDe 
frost  xmtil  they  are  given  more  room  in  temposazybeds  in  tb& 
beginning  of  March.  Some  of  our  OaleeoisriM  aope  stiB  sb 
fiTw  as  they  were  in  the  middle  <tf  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  striking  late  and  keq»ing  cod  we  consider  the 
main  causes  of  success.  Will  make  arrangements  for  taking- 
in  some  of  the  tenderer  safctjeots  firom  the  floirer  garden.  As 
for  Scarlet  Geraniums  in  general,  cuttings  struck  before  tiie 
middle  of  Octeber  generally  do  as  well  if  not  better  than 
old  plants  taken  up  nnlnsa  good  tzieatmeat  oaa  be  given  to^ 
them.— £•  F. 
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COVENT  GAEDEM"  MiEKET.— Oct.  3. 


Cdltdu  of  CuUTmli  Dianiu  {LtifUon  2.I.— It  nqnlm  ■  eompiat 

or  Mndf  pwt  bilt,  ud  tBTff  louD.  with  ■  tTM  idaiilDn  of  ^tr-  Bud, 

The  miikM  onitlniua  well  isppUediriUi  111  klndi  o(  fruit  and  w«til)lM.     f:«  dnliii(e,  ibondul  pot-loam— It  ooghl  oerer  to  beooms  pot-boiud; 

and  the  denuud  <■  fmi  (Or  ibe  aeum.    QripM,  Ptno,  end  ell  hotbooH     it  iliDBld  hiTe  ntlldait  wata  to  ladnn  fne  srowili,  but  not  m  drop  mate 

fruit  are  quite  lutBcieol  toi  the  demind.     Peui  an  atamdant,  and  Sibdoa     than  ti  neocaaarj.  bj  whioh  we  nan  thai  the  toil  abonld  not  b*  aoddaud 

Pippins  ara  now  bmoght  Ln  Urgfr  qaanUtiei    HadaitB  Onmiaa  are  eomiiiB     with  «it«r  nor  becona  flnat  dtj,  »  drj  ««  to  cbwk  giowtb.    A  wain 

1 A  , ..... —  4 :..     ->_  ..__.  «... ^ifn-ing  6)>.p«     neenhonae  temperatiire  with  aboBdanoa  of  air  and  light  niU  it  eiacUj. 

m.,  or  Potatoei  the     Ildoai  better  planted  out  In  thebordeiof  a  (THnhonM  than  In  a  pot,  and 
I  nndarpnia  no  altera-     ranlT  doca  an j  food  after  Howerlnv  onea  proroaeljr. 

Puannia  tbi  Boora  or  Coluotd  Puna  (rlora).— Th*  beat  war 
to  keep  Ifaa  isote  of  the  pluita  yon  coUect  daiinn  pur  contlnantal  tosn  ti 


aupplf  hi 


11    I 


connd  with  damp  aand  in  a  botanlu'e  tin  MUeotlng-boi. 

TaHn-aiiTiaa  (T.  Jf.,  Chiikirt)^Tba  waMr  will  tlow  In  Iha  tank 
without  a  dlfiaion,  bnt  much  better  with  one.  lliouib  it  maj  be  dona, 
we  do  not  approte  of  beatiiif  a  large  greenbDuaa  with  plpea  from  ntb 
a  tank,  aa  tha  elrcnlaUoB  «l&  be  lancuU-  We  would  adTlM  beatiat  Uw 
lank  bT  taUng  the  plpta  throoffa  It.  with  a  rain  or  a  tumeook  where  U 

-'- honae,  bnt  with  the  olnalatlon  complete  In  the  tank,  and 

neenhotiM  whoi  deaiiab>.  Thii  will  sltimatelT  ba  tke 
1  plan,  mora  capedally  if  Tou  coTer  jomz  tank  with  win. 
We  ahonld,  howeTar,  pnCer  elate,  and  U  ion  nae  cocoa-nut  fibre  it  vHI  Ul 
tome  Taponr  into  iu  That  fibre  la  i  bwl  ooaduelnr  of  heal,  nnltuwiun 
WM,  and  then  It  doea  well  eBoagh.    A  thlok  lafer  of  It,  aod  iff,  will  not 

Kirosu-ounaH  Enolirs  [A  jr«i«).'-Bticka  laid  >o  >a  to  hate  OM 
orihelrangleeapwardamakeaneioellent  edgbsg.    Thnt  A 

BiATIVa  TWO  Hocrtn  nun  om  BoiLsa  (/.  C,  CV-aiiiliin).— Th«r<  till 

be  no  dlScnltf  in  hcaltni  bolh  honaw  from  the  eama  b( 

lEiut  be  nink  M  dees  that  the  top  mar  *>*  ■  ioot  bi 


10  laraloftha 


le  nink  M  deep  that  the  top  mar  ha  ■ 

pipe  in  the  orchard-bonae.    Then  aT-P'r 

)t  the  flow  and  rttam  to  both  home*:  or  fan  mar  haTa  a  T  MOa—tiVf, 
nd  tika  a  tingle  flow  Into  a  datein  higher  than  the  Sow-plpea  in  imnr, 
nd  fnua  Ehanea  take  a  flow  to  orehaid-hona*  and  Tlnarr,  to  ba  aaat  or 
We  MO  nolhln|  to  pieTent  jodt  growhif  Ul 


wall  at  tba  aouth  aids  and  an  o| 


aa  Tooprap 

™!alTSi.— ^ 

hOBaa,  asd  Boonor  Ihan  that  va  would  haTo  no  outeidaba , 

oehantad  wall  and  dapaud  mtir^  OD  th*  laaMo  boidat.    It  yoa  OBteB- 
plaled  earlrOiapM  it  would  ha  gear  with  the  poaitioa  of  roar  bocdKM 
take  a  pipe  throntb  tlie  bottom  of  it. 
PaiRB   D>  Qnivoi  Stoou  (W.  inidarl.— Benrrj  Buofln,  Foodantt 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS.  «t^^'^:^iS^^n^lt'n^'^!!^4S^i,^:^^^^!^ 

.  m  -rrt                 1.  <*     .                      »-  Baronne  da  Hello,  Dojenne  uria,  Wuts*  NaUa,  Banrto  d'Aojon,  svoTTt 

%•  We  request  that  no  one  wfll  wnto  privately  to  the  de-  Siotckman.. 

puimental  writers  of  the    "  JoarnaJ  of  Horticulture,  Aanaioucrar  or  Ccrmo)  or  Bannin  PLiim  {J.  B.  C.  BJ.—Vt 

Cottage  Gardener,   and  CotUltry  GenOenum."     By  so  think  it  would  he  taking  muah  troubla  wilhoat  prodnninf  any  laaatMhirr 

doing  tbey  ace   Bul^'ected  to  unioBtiflable  trouble  and  "f"*                    .,^_                ,r  .        .    ^„^.  ....... 

e-pense.     AH  oomniunications  should  therefore  be  ad-  ^^■^^^'S^J^^^iiiJZ'^T^IS^jS^Xt^t^ 

i!f*^  '"iB^  ^,  ^-51**^  "^  ""  -^^r^  "^  S^tHoA.  bL^„o  Taor-oto-  (^.  F.  *.).-The  blo^  la  brilUnt  «»rW,  but 

tors,  ^.,  162,  Fleet  Strati,  London,  E.C.  there  are  ounr  mih,  and  too  mnch  depende  upon  the  haUt  of  the  plant  f» 

We  aUo  request  that  correBpondenU  will  not  miinp  on  the  ni  to  giie  an  opinion  upon  itamBrindomaaingiB  flower. 

same  sheet  questions  relatinfr  to  Gardenimr  and  those  Araiooi  Taam  w  Pon  {/.  e.].— wa  are  glad  roo  han  anoaatded  to 

on  Po^  and  Bee  subject*,  if  they  e^;::rto  get  them  ^^'^^^U^Xt^'^I^^Mll^.^^iZ 

Muwered  promptly  and  couTenieDUr,  but  write  them  if  jou  kept  them  in  pata.    On  the  whole,  weU  nlppad,  nA  ntt^vnaat 

on  sepante  oommanications.    Alaa  neret  to  Bend  mor«  "b»  neeaceur,  w<  think  thcr  do  beat  plantad  out. 

than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  Bmamn  raa  a  Moiti  Aancr  (Jt  5ii&>erUfrl.~BMtaI)i  MnUbliui, 

^).iith.beataEd«nlroneof  thermnaanliable  torahoundairhedge.  SS»&iof,  «lTtr«itoed,  W  Mbdroa.  Tot  what  ahnb  wOl  thrlr* 
Tunma  yiRt[/.  ^.  P.J.^ltlt  noteoramaulo  train  the  Vinee  down  "irfaubw&oa  lb*  iMt  of  a  Yew  badcot"  Fetiwinklai  mlabt  ba  sMl 
ttwraftmol*  iean-toTfnarr.  thon^itiacommootBoachhi  qian-nwred  taraarfaciBi.ofwfalshtbvaaraniunaTouinrletlM.  Tha Toota of  Iht  Tfw 
knua*  to  tealnOannp  due  Bide  and  down  tHeolhar.    Itm  do  rtrr  well  In     will  rob  tba  Othar  planta  nnleaa  tbon  foM*  an  kept  awar  br  a  wall  ■" 

thMwar,  but  tba  npeTianeewe  -■-- 

le— ■tolaajalnatandpraetloa. 
bnok  whaa  tha  aagle  of  the  lao  r  I 
unr  4I>,  tba  Tinea  will  not  do  wi 
It  la  tke  Mian  of  a  Tlno  to  at. 
mv  bo  ebaakadbrlralalng,  ni 
BB^^dteTlMabfaMnl    It 

OBtU  a  BMathbafbn  (Onlnr  li 

rtM^  wo  ahoiU  gnft  Uho!,  U I 

at  tba  point  o(  dtlranteiins  t] 

S™'J"  S*  '^^  *"  boar  (rait  until  tha  grafta  wm  of  anl 

»Mr,  *bn  Ibo  old  Vlnat  would  bo  twund. 

nmoKDu>s()r.i>.).-Iti>onoofibai1iibartoraUBaanrt.-,aDaiji(in    .-^    -. — 

njtHanMlD|*errMcnliartairowBidlirrownrdeuaritoorTHtin  FamT-ouLTUU  (Ii^Uhi  £.).— Wepreanme  row  Oood-OiadowFaiar 
SST?"  "L.  'iJH' "*-  "*"  0°  **V  1^  asQ  It  due  In  it  la  Tgrr  far-  ie  plantad  ont,  and  that  no  etftbga  Iui*a  been  takes.  Altkoub  K^ 
S!™%'™^^^'<>.BBIBaoioulDama.     Bar  oar  -  Hanaraa  &  the     late  tak*  cntttafa  at  once,  pnparlng  flrat  of  aU  a  frame  to  put  tba  In. 

Many,"  tba  new  edBlon  of  which  JOB  pan  bare  free  ^poatrroDonr  oOoe     —---■--'---  -■ r.^.^.^^ —  .v_  .. . ,. — 

OTfliitpeatvaManipa.    Pigeon  dung  makea  an  aueUnt  liquid  mannra. 

Wonn  ow   Rkiii.^   Boraict  {V.  lftfl«).  — "WDd  Flowera  of  Graat     . —  uiiiSM  wiirfl  

ta'Sf  the'!^e^^°t£"i]^nC£^  Nunbari,  con.     J^t.,„„  f„„  (bo  tlpi  oTtko  jMiiiAMta^'neh'a'Sl— MtbM  £? 
-'"idalsKotaaabotbei.   OIn  a  UtlU  water  to  aattla  the  aoU  imnd  Iki 


boarding. 

OaaDix  IxFBaTD>  rr  Anton  (K  A).— If  Ton  conU  bun  tha  orfM* 
aoii  aauTenienllr  tbit  woald  bo  ■  certain  onTO,  lor  it  would  nol  only  km  at 
matnralnaoottilnitUMlrani.  Tha e^ thould  be  bunt (allT I Ibot dt» j 
bnt  K  that  eauut  be  dona,  ^DWiw^lmooTar  tba  rarlMa,  ilka  alt  id  BO 
weedt  on  walka.  Allow  tbli  to  reiutn  on  the  eurfaea  a  BortJUfUi  tba  dig 
it  in.  and  keep  IMtlnt  tba  aoU  orer  Anm|b  tba  wlatv.  Ba  ooatlou 
about  Ddng  it^llma  wbaca  than  at*  fruit  tnea,  and  do  not  «nr  K  plant 
anribioiiui^elxmoBlhaaftvlbsaa-UmaltupUad.  WalHrt«Kw»BM 
do^ttle  good,  buunlnt  would  do  &a  land  no  bum  Boot  k  likad  by  few 
Inaectnj  a  tbotonik  ihiiiiBg  with  It  hetoa  to  elear  tfct  ai^  attntetpaita. 
Guana  aptinklad  on  nnt-MUa  wUI  ouMtv  osel  tbem ;  bat  niwnia  nlial 
iritb  haotr,  or  togai  and  wator,  la  graadllr  darourad  by  Hmo,  and  U,  ol 
j_. «. —     I. — Bi  takeout  of  Iha  wnyoroth ' — '- 


inTaf  at  the  bottom,  then  a  law  oi 

or  eoDK  lueb  matarlal.  ao  aa  to  prsrent  Manual  walar  lodgbw.    On  IbBl 
place  1  fnehea  of  Bodnattfy  ridi  loam  ud  abou  ona-tbarth  Of  !•>(  awiM. 


^mMjitvmm  (rr.  j,  jh  ji.j.^  low  oonea  era  runt  rot  nsiinar  maEO  i 

nna  la  IW  wintering.     Ttan  will  da  vary  weU  in  a  bellar,  flowering  abool 

offalltlwIaaTaalopimaitbitimonldbgaaddaeariBg.  S  Inabet » I  toi 

the  landing  on  tha  tiv  ot  the  italrawonU  lean  t^T«V  dlnlar,  and  n 

M dralbM  DO  wMrnnleaa Ibo  1at*ea  flag,  and  there  ia  WeprafarpoW 

— ..,._    _ haairtudod,  th^lnafimi 

tcowaalha:  takanoandofi 

laaagrowlb  'iiFough  tba  ni 

-•b«>  WL  tan  or  rmf^lEj^AUnggnld'-NakyteUFbk)  bq|  wt  4»Ml 


NOtm^Ubig  yon  (too  Iban  DO  walar  nnleaa  Ibo  1at*m  flag,  I 

'•,?^"»fr'»*tog«ltam- Wanoaflnot«r*wtmIiat , . 

T; -7."**^°'*^ *"*^"^^ "**"»*'>'*■'■'«*«'* *»*l'«-  takanoandotntHagtfmBi 

^taSanl  ~  ^^JT  f  ^S!dHl!r.S.'.SIS  tointoladMogrowa  '"'ju^  »ta_ '  — 


JOtTBUAL  OF  HOBnCUlTUBB  AKD  COTTAOB  aAEDENKB. 


:<  {T.  J>.  a„  Warrm  Stmi).—Tht  pluti 


PouHin»  Vici  Mn  OU  a>»Mn»«r).— WhaM  tMat  g«BUT  wUbo*  THF   flAYTTOA    BLACK   DUCK 

TUalar«(U*tha"nlmMdwhMt"  lOraMrlr  Mld.«ie«Dt  IkM  iDTBhiiiiii  m  HISTOBT,  OfilQIN,  £c. 

TM  ua<,  irUob  b  iha  HUn  pTlndpli  Dt  BOX  Tomla.    It  polMU  fovli  ai 
vWUBloi.   PliMphontpUlitlaapolnaBlMudnu. 

VimMm  BuDiiw  Puna  (T.  B.  C 
wnidDTayvdlla  tbepltii  bntlt  th«cr 

■In  lb«a  kMp  ont  froM,  a*]r>Ullb<r*  _ 

BH*  ale  ud  Ufbt.    Toor  P«v  ii  Cha  BaiiM  da  CifUnminit. 

KuDB  0*  Fecit  wd  Pun  (/.  X^  PUUv^rm).— The  fralt  li  thu  d 
ouafikaOnudilli^  pratablf  altliar  FuriOon  qstdrutnlula  or  P.  mlua 
bntthioiMililawaaaldMldtoi  WhMai*  UuiUpdIhT  ItimaritMi 
«MR  ftnit  I)  ■  Duttn  or  EhI&  It  !•  Dndi  oaad  In  th*  trftplo.  TA' 
plutliOtWsnUuut*.  (fi.  IT.}.— l.UutU;  l.OoUraHUTer;  3,OU 
NoanuMj  4,  Scarlat  KoBparlal;  i,  QnTasBalB;  e,  Aduu'  Paarmiln 
{£-M,  LrfHn).—aimL't-Sn-  (O.  £- AHWwti}.— Efa.  1  licertalnlrno 
wUUuna'  Bon  Chrttlan,  bat  IadIm  Boims  of  Janer;  3.  Lawli'g  Idoois' 
£*™^J^  n  cuuot  mtka  oot-lt  ippoui  to  bi  WlnUi  Nalli ;  4,  Wad- 

Namu  or  Pejuib.— Soma  of  oor  oocraapoDdenta  an  la  tba  hgbll  D 
Miidli(HBaI1tnp>aBt>  or  plant)  lOi  ui  to  nvoe.  Tbia  rninlni  rrom  m 
■nah  a  treat  axpandltora  of  time  that  va  ara  oompeUad  ta  ur  Ibat  vi 
cannot  attampt  toBamainrpIantimlaaatbc  Bpaglman  li  perfect  In  laaiac 
anddowerL  (C.^.)-— <■  PotrpodiDniTalcara;  1,  Laitraa  FiUi-maa  erU 
tata  1 1,  FolnxidlDm  TOlgara  oambrieDm ;  £  Aapleninm  trinbosianta,  ( Jfn 
r.  nitr).—h  [i  ibe  Chlma  perfoUala,  or  raUow-ifort,  ona  of  our  pretUei 
EnfOMi  ananali.  It  la  alM  loniellmee  called  Yelloir  Centaur.  It  la  not  i 
nre  plant.  ( IT.  0.|._Tani  pluU  are-i.Sodnm  BleboldU;  1,  Campanoli 
nacUla  ;  3,  ibntUan  itrlitiun ;  4,  Lllobroehli  TeapeRUkmfa  ;  S,  L<eapo 
Ham  SohotUi ;  fi,  Tormla  ailaUu.  (TV")-— Of  joor  Feme  No.  1  fa  cVa 
■opterta  frifiUa,  var,  insnatata  i,  3,  A^leninm  adlantom-nlfrnn. 

FOVLTBT,  BBE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHEOinCLE 

SMALL  BIRDS  AND  THE  POULTBY-KEEPER 
Wb  BuppoaH  it  ia  because  the  Bmall  bird  oontroversy  hai 
appealed  m  the  "leading  journal,"  that  it  has  aaanmed  ai         Tnia  bird  deii*e«  its  name  from  the  lake  <m  which  it  ia 
much  importance  witli  tie  public.     Tet,  if  we  reSect,  al     anppoaed  to  have  beeii  first  discovered.     But  of  its  origin. 


peisoiiB  are  more  or  leas  interested  in  it.  Some  like  th<  like  that  of  the  domestic  fowl,  little  is  now  known, 
birds  and  cultivate  them ;  some  like  their  &iut  and  hate  thi  veir  natonl,  tharefbre,  to  inquire  whence  ao  remar 
birds  that  eat  it ;  some  dialike  the  birds  and  kill  them,  not     and  valuable  a  bird  was  origmallr  obtained ;  bat  the  c< 


for  damage,  but  because  they  dislike  them.    A  correspondeni  elusion  seema  to  be  tliat  it  lesolts  from  the  intermiitare  of 

writes  to  sa;  she  has  been  obliged  to  cover  the  topa  of  al  the  Wild  Black  Dock  (Anas  obacura),  not  uncommon  in  our 

her  pens  with  aroall  wire  at  a  considerable  cost.     She  ia  con  lakes  and  livera.    This  appeals  to  be  the  popular  opinion  at 

Tinced,   after  a  short  time  ahe   haa   more   than  saved  tht  the  present  time;  andif  we  are  limited  to  any  one  of  the  wild 

amount  in  food — the  aparrows  and  small  birds  can  no  lonffei  breeds  of  thia  genua  now  known  to  ns  in  our  inqniries  for 

get  it.     We  have  lately  constructed  a  lai^  pen  about  20  feel  the  probable  ancestor,  it  is  to  the  Wild  Black  Duck,  in  our 

square.    We  used  the  smallest  wire  netting  on  pntpose,  but  humble  opinion,  Uie  honour  ahould  be  assigned. 

there  was  one  strip  about  3  feet  by  3  inches,  where  we  weK  This  species,  as  we  are  informed,  has  been  domesticated 

compeUed  to  ptit  some  lai^per-meehed  wire.     We  put  it  in  Ui«  in  eereiM  places,  and  was  quite  common  some  fifty  yean  ago 

most  Dut-of-tlie-wBy  place,  and  where  we  thought  it  would  in  the  barn-yaida  in  the  vidni^  of  Boston,  Ac.     "  In  the    ' 

be  most  inconvenient  fbr  the  birds.     We  went  to  look  at  yeftr  181^"  stqrs  Dr.  Bachm^  in  a  note  addressed  to  Mr. 

the  pem  last  week,  and  found  it  frill  of  sparrowa,  chaffinches,  Andnbon,  "  I  saw  in  Duchess  count;  in  the  State  of  New 

Ac    We  were  armed  with  a  small  net,  and  thought  we  could  Tork,  at  the  house  of  a  miller,  a  flne  flock  of  Ducks,  to  the 

oafituie  some  while  they  were  seeking  an  outlet.    NotMng  number  of  at  least  thirty,  which  from  their  peculiar  appear- 

was  brther  from  their  minds.    They  flew  through  the  largei  anoe  struck  me  as  different  from  any  I  had  before  aeen 

mesh,  spite  of  all  ooi  proviaions,  with  as  much  ease  aa   il  among  the  different  varieties  of  the  tame  Duck.  On  inauiij, 

there  were  no  wire  at  alL      Sinoe  then  we  have   watched  I  was  informed  that  three  year*  before  a  pair  of  these  Ducks 

closely.    We  like  all  sorts  of  birds,  and  do  not  wish  to  >e«  had  been  captured  in  the  tnill-poDd.    They  were  kept  in  the 

tliem  destroyed;  but  we  are  sure  few  people  are  aware  ol  poultry-yarX  and,  it  was  aaid,  were  very  easilx tamed.    One 

the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  them.     The  blackbirds  joint  i^  the  wing  was  takui  aS  to  prevent  theit  flying  my. 

and  thrashes  never  come  into  the  pens,  nor  do  they  foed  In  the  fdlowing  Bering  Uiot  weT«  soflteed  to  go  into  the 

with  the  fowls.     We  do  not  accuse  them  of  any  mischief  so  pond,  and  tliey  retained  dail^  to  the  bouae  to  be  fed.    They 

&r  as  poultry  food.    Th^  must  fight  tlieir  own  battles  with  built  their  nesta  on  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  reared  lai^e 

the  gardenera.      Twice  or  three  times  pet  week   we  feed  broods.    The  &nuly  of  Uie  miller  used  them  occasionally  aa 

entirely  on  Indian  oom,  not  because  we  approve  it  much  as  food.    They  conaidered  tliem  equal  in  flavonr  to  the  common 

food,  but  because  it  makes  "banyan  dt^"   for  the  small  Duck,  and  were  ea^y  reared.    The  old  males  were  niore 

birds.  beautiM  than  any  I  have  examined  since,  and  as  yet  do- 

We  have  been  trying  to  comj  to  something  like  a  scale  mestioadon  has  [roduosd  no  variety  in  their  plumage." 

for  feeding  poultry,  to  be  Able  to  answer  any  one  who  wishes  "The  young  of  this  speoiee"  (the  Wild  Black  Duck),  s^ 

to  know  t^e  quantity  of  food  a  fowl  should  consume.  We  are  Audubon,  "grow  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and,  like  the 

for  the  present  beaten  by  the  small  birds.     Their  victory  is  Mallard,  of  which  they  seem  to  be  omy  a  varied,  acquire 

VtHij  temporary,  and  within  a  few  days  we  shall  be  able  to  the  ftdl  beauty  of  their  spring  plumage  before  the  season  of 

experiments.    We  agree  with  oni  poultryman,     reproduction  oommencea In  the  early  psft  of 

;  ^aj  are 'down  the  moment  we  turn  our  backs.    The  CanvBBa.bBck  Duck." 

pnint,  however,  on  which  we  would  insist  is,  that  they  oon-  "  It  is  admitted,"  says  a  writw,  "  that  our  Cayu^  DuokB 

ronft  a  ooBsideTable  qnantitiy  of  food  which  is  pat  down  to  niginaOy  sprang  from  the  Wild  Black   J>uck.    However 

ttn  faria,  utd  which  forms  an  itam  in  the  eipenditara  where  altered  tney  may  now  appear  in  bulk,  colour,  or  habits,  th« 

•ncydting  has  to  be  bought.    So  long  as  t£eae  visitors  can  aasentialhabiti  remain  the  same;  no  disinclination  to  breed 

apMd  ocm  and  metJ  thqy  will  npt  look.dar  grubs.    Ama-  nth  each  other  is  evinced  between  tbem,  and  the  o&pnne 

•  who  keep  birdBinctmfinemaut  will,  tlua^^re,  not  only  ire  as  prolific  as  tlteir  mntnal  parents.    The  general  tone  <J 

llBBB  UieiE  eipoMaes,  but  they  will  confer  a  benefit,  either  Iheir  plumage  is  dosdf  repeated  in  all  speaimana." 

tf  iwmTudhig  thWi  fnffn  trhiHr  aTJaitnw,  ^fT  bra^^TptaTig  TTidiftn  For  the   following  interesting   account,  and  the  vetj 

«gca  three  cUja  per  week  during  the  winter.  ipirited  portmiU  (Jthe  Ci^uga  Blaok  Dnoka  flgnred  at  the 
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head  of  tliis  article,  we  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Page,  of  Sennet>  Oaynga  County,  who  is  a  suc- 
cessful breeder  of  them : — 

"  Of  the  origin  of  the  Cayuga  Duck,"  saya  Mr.  Page,  "  I 
cannot  give  anything  reliable.  This  Duck  has  been  bred  in 
the  county  so  long,  that  all  positive  trace  of  the  origin,  so 
far  as  I  can  leam,  is  lost.  Tradition  says  thegr  am  descended 
from  a  sort  of  wild  Ducks  that  stop  in  Cayuga  Lake  and 
Seneca  Biver,  on  their  passage  north  and  south,  fall  and 
spring;  yet  flNHn  hunters  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
or  hear  of  any  cioeely  resembling  them,  either  in  weight  or 
iBBthers.  Yet  tbey  are  called  the  'Big  Black  Duck/  <Cay- 
vga»'  or  'Lake Dnek.'  Tkaini  I  mmrhmoBdof  them  was 
betweea  twenty  and  thxrtj  yeaia  aga.  A  fknnflr  aear  Man- 
tanma^  on  Seneca  Biver,  had  a  Ikxsk  of  Dndbi  teedfiom 
w3d  DockB  tiwt  he  had  eang^  aad  ttiqr  *««»  ^oy  large 
and  fine.  Another  traditioB  ii^  Ifcat  thej  ate  «  stock 
brought  from  one  of  the  Hudson  Biver  oovmtieB"  ^sobably 
those  mentioned  by  Dr.  Baohnaan),  "  bat  the  general  belief 
is  as  above,  tinet  i£ey  osigmated  ftoBi «  wOi  atoek. 

"The  Black  Cayuga  Book  a  pedbdiBn^s  Uadc  with  a 
white  collar  or  neck,  or  white  ileefca  an  seek  and  breast — 
rarely  black  without  white,  and  as  Ihe  white  seems  inclined 
to  increase,  we  usually  select  them  needy  or  quite  black  for 
breeding.  The  Duck  has  a  faint  green  tint  on  head,  neck, 
and  winga.  The  dralDes  usually  show  more  white  markings 
than  Ducks,  and  the  green  tii^  on  head  and  neck  is  more 
strongly  masked.  TlMy  differ  fiom  fbe  East  Indian  and 
Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks  very  materiaJly,  are  much  larger, 
longer  in  body,  and  shorter  in  leg,  better  feeders,  but  are 
not  so  intense  in  colour;  indeed,  besnide  the  East  Indian 
{tmd  I  have  the  latter),  the  Cayuga  looks  brown." 

"The  plumage  of  the  Cayuga  J>q<±,''  says  another  writer, 
•*is  of  great  ridmess,  much  resembles  the  Wild  Duck ;  the 
drake's  especially  is  magnificent,  its  head  and  neck  being 
a.  rich  lustrous  green,  with  a  white  ring  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  breast  of  a  reddish-brown,  the  remainder  of  the  body 
and  wings  x>artaking  very  greatly  of  the  WiM  MalUcrd." 

CHA&iLCTBBXsncs. — "  When  well  fed,"  oontinues  Mr.  Page, 
''the  Duck  begins  to  lay  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  usimlly 
ffives  an  eg^  every  day  until  she  has  had  eighty  or  ninety, 
when  she  will  make  her  nest  and  sit  if  allowed ;  if  not,  will 
generally  lay  a  litter  in  September. 

"The  Cayuga  Duck  is  hardy,  good  sise,  and  for  the  table 
is  superior  to  all  other  Ducks  or  poultay  of  any  sort;  flesh 
quite  dark  and  high-flavoured.  Ifwell  fed  th^  become  very 
mt;  they  can  be  readily  made  so  &t  tka^  ishey  cannot  step 
<yver  a  broomstick ;  they  cannot  raise  themselves  from  l^e 
gxocind  by  their  wings,  'a  foot-wide  board  keeping  my  Docks 
from  my  little  trout-pond.  My  flock  last  year  weighed — 
Docks,  one  to  threeyears  old,  7  lbs.  to  7iibs.  each ;  Drakes, 
9Ibs.;  Ducks,  8  lbs.,  or  17  lbs.  the  pair;  yet  these  are  extreme 
wdghts,  and  only  reached  by  careful  feeding,  and  in  very 
flonall  flocks ;  12  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  the  pair  w*ould  be  a  good 
anrerage  in  large  flocks.  I  onoe  had  a  small  flock  that  axreraged 
at  six  months  16Ibs.  the  pair,  bat  tbey  had  been  foieed  to 
their  utmost,  and  never  grained  weight  after  six  months." 

Another  writer  says — "the  Cayuga  Dock  is  veiy  qiriet  in 
its  habits,  cannot  fly,  rarely  able  to  rise  horn  the  gionnd;  a 
fBOoe  1  foot  high  inll  torn  them ;  not  &poeed  to  wander 
from  home;  oommenoe  laying  alboat  the  last  of  ICaroh ;  lay 
fifty  to  ninety  eggs,  when  they  wish  to  ait  if  evevylhing  is 
convenient;  sit  well;  careless  mothers;  cross  readily  with 
other  DndcB,  and  produce  is  certain." 

"One  of  my  Docks,"  oontinoes  Mr.  Ffeig^  "shewed  adis- 
voaition  to  nest  early  this  year;  sat  on  fourteen  eggs; 
hatched  thirteen  young,  and  bids  fiur  to  raise  all  of  theni,  as 
they  are  now  (July)  several  weeks  old,  yet  the  Dock  and 
yoimg  ones  are  more  often  seen  apart  ttum  together." — 
O  N.  BznxiiT. — (AUmvff  Country  Orniammem,) 


tOST  FOWLS  AT  WAEEEEELD  SHOW. 

ur  rraly  to  Mc  WilUam  Lrnvrenaoai's  latter  lespecting  his 

«,«n  of  Bantams  at  Wakefield*  I  at  enee  advised  hiBiof  the 

kns,  and  also  advertised  them  in  joar  JeaanuiL  and  wiahed 

"m  to  charge  a  zeasonafale  fsiee  te  them.     He  at  once 

^ed  that  he  woold  hnve  the  fUl  ammiiriv  or  he  wvold 


daim  were  not  paid.  I  thought  we  had  a  right  to  pay  him, 
and  having  but  JB4  in  my  office  at  the  time  I  received  his 
letter,  I  sent  it  to  him  on  account,  and  said  I  would  bring  his 
case  before  the  next  Committee-meeting.  I  did  so,  and  was 
advised  by  one  of  the  Committee  to  ask  him  to  take  the 
claiming  price,  less  10  per  cent.,  as  per  rule  of  the  Society, 
and  allow  us  for  the  hamper  I  returned.  He  reflised  to 
coiuply,  but  wrote  to  Mr.  Wainwright,  and  he  brought  the 
letter  before  the  Committee,  and  they  thought  Mr.  Law- 
renson  was  too  hard  with  them  not  to  take  the  c1  arming 
price.  Mr.  Wainwright  was  requested  by  the  Committee  to 
inform  Mr.  Lawrenson  that  Mr.  Crosland  had  met  his  case 
in  a  very  manly  way,  and  they  trusted  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  £4.  I  am  yet  out  of  pocket  the  money  I  paid,  as 
several  of  the  Committee  think  we  had  no  right  to  pay. 

I^Ir.  William  Lawrenson  ought  to  have  the  management  of 
an  out-door  show.  It  would  put  him  about  to  keep  an  eye 
on  all.  I  engaged  three  men  to  feed  and  water  the  fowls, 
and  the  birds  were  all  right  at  four  o'clock,  and  then  a  very 
heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on.  I  quite  expected 
all  the  Pigeons  to  be  flying  into  the  air,  and  they  would  have 
done  so  had  I  not  placed  boards  on  the  top  of  the  pens  to 
keep  them  dry ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  I  got  them  all  hamp- 
ered. Several  Bantam  ana  other  pens  were  blown  partly  <^ 
the  platform,  and  were  penned  wrong.  This  took  place  at 
the  time  I  was  penning  the  Pigeons.  The  men  enffaged  in- 
formed me  that  one  of  the  Duck  wing  Bantams  had  been  out. 
It  was  only  the  end  pens,  and  they  were  Black  Beds.  I 
wonder  if  Mr.  Lawrenson  could  have  made  the  wind  and 
rain  obey  his  commands;  if  he  could  he  would  have  been 
worth  £50  to  us  on  that  day.  As  soon  as  the  rain  came  on 
all  the  exhibitors  commenced  to  pen  their  own  birds,  and  the 
only  fowls  left  for  us  to  pen  were  those  that  came  by  rail. 

Mr.  Lawrenson  ought  to  attend  a  few  Yorkshire  shows, 
then  he  would  form  an  idea  what  the  Committee  has  to  do 
with  out-door  shows.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  parties 
penning  their  own  birds.  If  Mr.  Lawrenson  was  Secietazy, 
as  I  was,  to  take  down  the  amounts  and  pay  all  the  pnxetakers 
on  the  ground,  as  I  had  to  do,  he  would  have  plenfy  of  tiaie 
to  look  after  penning  the  birds.  Aftor  all  we  had  bat  two 
mistakes,  and  w^  wish  to  do  as  nearly  right  as  we  can.  I 
have  had  no  other  oomj^aints.  I  sent  all  the  birds  eff  from 
the  Wakefield  Station  the  same  night,  and  all  the  pgnses 
were  paid  within  three  days  of  the  Show,  and  I  donbt  k  any 
one  could  act  in  a  more  straightfcxrward  wa-t*!!**'  than  I  hove 
done.  After  hearing  my  reply  I  think  your  loadois  will  XMt 
find  mudi  ftudt  witibi  the  Wakefield  Committes^  and  I  can 
safely  say  we  are  out  of  pocket  above  JglOQ.  Mr.  Lawrenson 
can  have  my  post  next  year,  as  I  intend  to  give  it  np<— ^IkWN 
CsosujfD,  Juir. 


[With  this  reply  firom  Mr.  Crosland  the  controversy 
cease  from  our  pages.  It  is  very  evident  that  tfaue  WakeMd 
Committee  left  all  the  labour  for  Mr.  Crosland,  and  so  fiir 
did  not  do  their  duty.  It  is  quite  equitable  t^iat  10  per  cent, 
should  be  deducted  from  the  price  affixed  to  the  pen  by  lb. 
Lawrenson ;  and  under  the  ciremnstance  of  tiie  fiHiow  eausnig 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  Committee,  we  think  Mr.  Lawrenson 
would  only  do  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by,  if  he  aoeepted 
the  JS4  in  frill  of  all  demands. — Eds.] 


jm^  4.li»  r\ 


OSWESTEY  POULTEY  EXHTBITIOlf. 

Ai/THOuaH  the  just-dosed  Meeting  is  the  first  efer  held 
by  this  Society,  in  the  hope  of  directing  ponltiy-keepers  to 
the  most  remunerative  broods  for  Taariret  paqposes,  and  lo 
also  bring  ixito  local  notice  other  kinds  of  the  nunn  ateW^ 
fiincy-fee&ered  varieties,  it  must  not  foot  a  moment  be  eoa- 
ceived  that  the' district  around  Osweatiy  is  not  dsaoifedly 
renowned  fbr  its  market  fowls.  On  the  oontnay.  Sat  a  ki^ 
succession  of  years,  even  prior  to  the  institution  at  aU  ef 
poultry  shows  elaesrhere^  Oawestry  market  htm  ar^pplii^d  ns 
amount  of  live  poultry  to  vaoaoin  diatrieli  in  qnantitMS 
weekly  tkat  if  here  stated  wnold  to  mai^  of  ov  readars 
appear  altogether  fidmlous.  On  the  Wednasdaj,  niriflk  is 
the  maxket  day,  eonseqnentiy  ace  mowMins  dealKB  te  he 
regularly  aeen  plying  eameatly  their  nroeatien;  and  m 
viaiting  the  railway  atntien  a*  <fae  eimohisisn  of  iha  madMt» 
few  abnngen  wtqidd  h«  isspntod  te  aae  the  »Mqr  aflw^f 

f     i/>VV'»'la    pnenlimmim^l*       J  |y%lfgD    flnrvn   li^^p-   lba*^BdAd  tO 


OcMtrO,  IM  1  JOUBSAIi  OF  HCMtTIOULIUBB  ASD  OOTUfiE  OABI»nBB. 


MMiJBgfcin.  BiAeidiMd,  Ch«atieF, 
TolverhauploB,  and  oQm  riaoes. 
miaA  th^  ttua  Biq)ply  Beems  bvt  UtI 


;  Lirapool,  Uanchestar, 
.  mien  it  M  oiled  to 
t  little  dKntanBd  weak  aftar 
MeeK  the  joar  tbioagb,  ■U  radectiTe  penoiiB  will  admat  thitt 
to  guide  sncli  wlioleBBle  prodnoen  to  the  most  Mmnneift- 
trre  breeds  ia  a  gbep  in  Hie  rigbt  diTectian.  stui  snch  aa  will 
make  WDple  retnmB  tor  tiie  raaotmt  of  ontlsj  and  pereoual 
tnrahle  toat  ma;  attend  it  at  the  outset. 

A  &w  yean  to  come  will,  doabtlesa,  find  naaij  agncol- 
taricta  aioosd  OBweetry  wiio  now  consider  "  a  fowl  only  a, 
fowl  wlmteTei  it  may  be,"  as  baring  arrived  at  the  more  jiurt 
concloiion,  that  each  h^dof  poolt^  tbejieai  is  of  precisely 
the  marketable  value  it  vilf  realiae  when  sold ;  and  that 
B<niie  "  old  Etagers  "  wbo  ke^  Uie  "  same  Ibwls  their  &theTs 
did  before  them,  as  doing  well  enough  for  anything,"  will 
find  to  agun  return  to  Uie  princ^e  juat  laid  down  wonld 
curtail  t^ir  revenue  by  at  least  two-thirda  of  what,  with 
cue  and  maaa^ement,  may  be  then  insured-  It  ia  at  ohoe 
candidly  admitted  that  eome  few  of  am  best  breeds  of  poultry 
may  not  snit  the  noighhonihood,  although,  perhaps,  ae  yat, 
nerer  fairly  tested.  For  instance :  not  a  single  Bla<±  Spanish 
fowl  was  eihibitod  at  Oswestry— on  inaident  that  we  cannot 
call  to  recollection  as  ever  taking  place  at  uiy  ponltiy  show 
belbre;  but  on  ini|iiirit!n  on  the  ground,  we  find  tiiat  tke 
Local  breeders  aeem  never  to  have  aeen  them,  although  con- 
Tfiraant  with  them  by  name.  Now,  for  egg-production  (nnd 
the  sale  of  egge  ne*er  Guls — at  good  pnees  too),  it  is  well 
jaoved  tha,t  Spani^  fowla  if  not  too  highly  bred  ace  equal, 
if  not  saparior.'to  most  vacietiea. 

As  attention  haa  at  length  baoi  arreetad  to  improved 
poalby-cultare  in  this  naigSboarbood,  a  few  years  to  come 
will  'b&a  couelnsive  eridonce  that  Ote  inatttotion  of  a  poultry 
skow  at  Oswestry  waa  a  pnblie  good-  Oneortwo  binta  ti^the 
CoBiiDittee  ot  Manacemfnt  may  not  here  be  ill-placed.  It 
wDuldbe  wicdomon  Ritnre  occasions  not  to  "reatriot  entries 
to  sixteen  milea  Tound."  This  prevents  local  breedera  bom 
seeing  what  can  be  done  elaewhete,  and  acta  aomewbs±  as  a 
prohibition  to  their  own  indiridnal  advaocemeoit.  Even,  by 
way  of  argument,  if  the  priaes  for  «ne  year  should  go  almost 
wholly  elMwhere  iian  locally,  this  taiA  ia  certain  to  prodoce 
an  amount  of  Mnobrtaou  to  hold  tbeir  own  that  will  in- 
thlliUy  briag  impcovementa  homeward  on  Intore  oocaeions, 
and  do  eveiTthing  neceaaaiy  to  remove  tiieir  i^esent  apathy 
in  local  poultry-mBaagement.  The  trial  will  not  only  iasore 
this  BQCceBB.  which  is  a  moat  important  one,  but  it  wiU  also 
as  undoubtedly  triple  tiie  interest  and  numbers  of  visiters 
to  future  shows  at  Oswestry.  The  pens  on  thia  occaeion 
were  placed  aome  K  inches  too  high  for  easy  inspection — a 
fiiult  that  will  in  time  to  come  be  easily  rectified.  Again, 
the  time  specified  for  the  birds  to  be  at  the  Show  should  be 
strictly  enforced ;  to  do  ao  ia  only  justice  to  those  partiea 
who  send  at  the  hour  stated  in  the  prize-achedule.  If  this 
role  is  at  all  broken,  one  atep  only  leads  to  increased  delaya, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  ponctuslity  ia  the  very  essence 
of  the  contract,  and  empty  pens  the  greateat  bane  of  any 
poultry  eihibition.  On  the  late  occasion,  by  far  the  best 
Game  fowls,  and  Qeese  also,  came  "  too  late  for  competition." 
As  a  first  Show,  these  little  contingencies  must  ever  be 
expected,  and  as  the  Meeting  was  only  in  contemplation 
about  a  fortni^t  before  beingtadd,  it  waa  quite  as  w^  kept 
aa  could  be  fairly  expected.  We  regret  to  aay  that  unfavoor- 
able  and  heavy  ahoweis  prevailed  almost  hourly. 

The  Dorkings  were  good,  the  entries  of  Or^s  being  nu- 
meroua ;  and  the  White  ones  were  ao  perfect  aa  to  appear  on 
the  prize  list,  though  the  competition  was  undivided.  ^Ir. 
n^loe  Cortwright'a  Partridge  Cochint  were  very  excellent. 
Huij  capital  Gam-t  fowls  were  preaent,  but  non-attention  to 
mat^iing  the  colour  of  legs  waa  an  almost  general  Smlt, 
and  in  some  instances  very  good  birds  of  quite  different 
TkrietJes  were  also  penned  together !  Practice  wiU  prevent 
these  mistakes  in  fature.  Another  rather  eitraordinaiy 
f|^abue  of  this  Show  was  inattention  bo  the  number  of  birds 
aitit  together — in  aeveral  pens  one  being  short  of  the  three 
teds  required  by  rules ;  in  others  aa  many  aa  eren  six  were 
filrwarded  to  a  single  entry.  This  mle  of  numbers  can 
B^Wr  be  broken  without  kws  of  podtion  in  prisetaking.  A 
0W^  number  <rf  MmtUamt  were  shown  of  no  particular 
irihi^  Hne  a  pen  of  t^  almost  extinct  Booted  Bantams. 
^bMe  were  enoll,  niedy  ^eckled  o«e>,  aa«^  aa  would  i«- 
aM  «ny  amatesr  «<  loaig  atandiag  of  hi*  boyfaood^oya. 


«  En  high  •itoem,  hatb  fctf  thtfr 
extreme  hardihood  asd good  liijim  imnisiliiiia 

Soma  pecuh^y  good   Whits  (Ml  JDwab  w«re  exhibited. 
3Wbif«  aad  OM«i  wca«  qnita  in  fcaae  and  of  goed  quafittf. 

Dauon  Udt  •olan).— Flnt  mat   SMond,   iMdr  F.  Uajd.     Tfab^ 
Hon.  tin.  Km] —      ■"->-i-  " ■—   =—    ■»-   w "   — 


linj  oolono,— Finl  tni   ShobiI,  P.  C«twH»hl,  0^ 

weitTj.    Third,  Ijdj  P.  Ui^.    " '-*    "    """ " ' 

p,  C>rt>nlgtit. 

GAU  (ADf  «)laBT).-'F1l<  T 

Third,  £.  Emu,  Bmsoad. 

ainan  (Adt  eolmr).— nnt,  Mil  SsTiH,  OiwtMrr.  BeooBl,  Xak 
Uojd,  Atten  HiU.    ThM,  G.  WUBux,  Unru  Bona. 

fUncHu  (Oold  ^  aUTT-friUid  m  Bpitlid).— »te»t,  C  Otem, 
BndsUtHtli  (SUTKwipHcladJ.  BHOiid,  T.  Jodh  (Qaldni  ptattllait. 
Third,  O, 'WUUuDi,  Llgnn  Konie.    CommMiltd,  A.  E.  Sim,  TJanrtiUdT. 

FiuTiis  Cuw.— Flrit.  dp.  lUiuhM,  Cn(:gioii  ^Bnlraiu).  8«(Bd. 
E.  Bosks,  OiimUj  lOr^  Duklnii  mt  Cnitalaa).  Third,  J.  Omaai. 
Hkalaul  (CiMHd  Di^i^iai). 

Tduits  (Anr  Caloat).— Pint,  W.  HlnnNt,  TrabrcUwdd.  Beumd,  K, 
Legb,  PaituUl.    Third,  a.  LawTHua,  Ut»Iti.    Coamcudai,  Hit.  iMJt, 

QoH  (Aor  Mton),— Flnb  a..  D.  Billtata,  BaMn.  aaamid.J.  llaiii», 
UUuntai.  Third,  K.  ?aaU,  PaaBwliitdd.  HlcU;  rjmiBulilad,  Knl. 
liloTd,  WTBiutaT  Anna;  J.  Thsiaa^  Tha  HawiHa. 

DncKt  (ATlartoTJ).— Pint.  E.  Sbav,  PlaiwIlmiiL  Sacsond,  W.  Minaitt, 
TretaoUwdd.    IWid,  Hra.  Uafd,  WjolBr  Ana. 

Dncu  (AllTathH£raad).-«ln»aiidTUnl,Q.  WnUaw,LlwaaH«ua. 
Saooad,  wTBbatiat,  PiMnahuiiiaL  Hichlj  CwBimiiidad,  &  Uiutla, 
KBaokiii.    CoBBaaiM,  H.  Jonw,  TTahnw  Ball. 


DAY'S  GAilE  PASTE. 
Fob  the  kst  five  cr  six  years  I  hare  bem  keeping  ponltty, 
and  for  the  first  and  second  yeais  hod  no  diaeoae.  Sinee  tMtt 
evmy  year  I  have  lost  at  least  half  of  my  chickens  by  tin 
"Gapes."  I  tried  Tarioos  things  which  I  waa  told  weT«  certain 
cures,  but  all  bo  no  avail ;  for  want  of  space  I  oonld  not 
ctionge  my  yard.  This  year  I  had  a  bnx>d  of  Black  Spanidi 
chickens  which  I  prized  much,  beij^[  of  Mr.  Rodburd^a  atrun* 
Like  all  the  othera,  when  about  six  weeta  old  they  comm^iaed 
coughing  and  gaping  slightly.  About  this  time  1  notioBd 
advertiaed  in  your  odumns  "Jtdui  Day*  a  Celebrated  QaoM 
Paste/'  I  procured  a  caniater,  and  followed  the  diiectioBa 
carefiilly,  and  to  my  great  pleasure,  in  a  week  to  ten  du« 
my  chickesa  were  quite  recovered-  A  Mend  of  mine  imo 
waa  losing  neu^  ^1  his  ^^KinVcTia^  has  since  tried  it  with  tba 
same  good  auooaaa.  I  certainly  will  never  be  without  eom«b 
it  being  in  my  opinion  inv^uable  to  ponltry-breedera  who 
cannot  change  thoir  fowl-houaes  and  y^rds  every  otih^c 
year. — TuoKAS  Acs,  Titatiifera  Iran.  Wortt,  fiwonoa. 


APIAHIAN  NOTES. 
(Cmctedsl  jVaM  pag»  2U.) 

No.  S.  ntnn»A*«a.— ligmiaa  qtMsnu  Bees  the  best  as  la 
colour  I  had.  In  Haich  pi^nloua.  Large  qnantilT  of  brood 
aud  very  dry.  Bees  lefiiaed  to  mA  in  super,  thoo^  ohiatand 
thicklyinit.  Aawann  vcidoffaad  wasloat;  withit,af  eonn^ 
the  v^ble  queen  raiaed  last  year.  Bids  bamea  <^  aaaled  hMi«r 
of  about  8  Iba.  taken  aince. 

No.  9.  Flat-toppBd  atrmm  ffiw.— Old  rtook  of  Mumon  iem. 
Enonnonalr  heavy  in  Manh,  thou^  not  fed  at  all  through  tba 
winter.  Moderately  strong  ia  bees.  Supered  sea«mably,  but 
bees  refused  to  work.  If  no  swarm  went  off  and  waa  lort  it 
ahows  a  poor  state  of  a&iia  within,  as  the  bees  are  not  nomeroM. 
A  little  work  waa  mads  towaida  the  dose  of  the  honsy-harvs^ 
and  honey  taken  of  about  8  Ibe.  weight. 

No.  10.  Aii>a«-MfM.— lionriau.  My  original  qno«ii.  ^,n^ 
niflccnt  colony.  In  Uarch  very  populous ;  great  quantity  of 
brood;  a  little  food,  and  very  wet.  A  thirteen- ioch-sqaaa^ 
shallow  supra  made  to  hold  the  bars  belongjiig  to  the  ftames  m 
the  stoti-boxes  was  first  put  en.  This  waa  at  different  bmaa 
nused  by  three  other  bono,  and  the  result  was  6*  Iba.  of  aupe^ 
excellent  honeycomb.  The  hive  waa  inspected  on  August  lOA,  ■ 
and  two  franiM  ol  swled  honaycoanb  and  brood  removed  S»  IM 
artifleial,  awann.  Saron  out  of  ten  of  the  tamea  ooottmsd 
brood.  I  Uke  these  ahaUow  sopera,  putting  oa  one  first ;  Umk 
OS  soon  as  the  combs  begin  to  approximata  the  glass  window, 
drawing  a  wire  bdow,  raise  the  first  and  slip  a  sooond  betw•«^ 
mer^y  without  ban  or  top.  Thua  the  Mmta  are  extcsiM 
Sownwatdi.      This  BUiy  be  lapeatedaa  the  boxes  b«>c<oei«t^ 
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ftiU ;  but  discretion  must  be  used  so  as  not  to  give  too  much  On  the  lOth  of  May  the  ban  were  remoTed  fmfa  the  firamies  and 

space,  or  empty  comb  ynH  be  the  only  result  the  combs  fitted  into  a  set  of  octagonal  boxes,  which  were  hunsr 

No.  11.  A  Btewwion  Octagon, — Common  bees.     A  swaim  suspended  to  a  ''Salter's"  scale,  the  weights  being  registered 

from  No.  6  on  July  4th.    Had  nearly  fOled  its  box  (14  inches  from  day  to  day.    I  will  not  now  give  the  results  of  ue  register, 

by  10  deep)  witli  comb  and  sealed  honey  by  the  17th  of  the  but  defer  for  a  fiiture  opportunity.    Hon^  taken,  10  lbs. 
month.    Is  quite  heavy.  No.  23.  Frame'hwe. — Ligurian.     Artificial  swarm  late  in 

No.   12.  Cowwion  Straw  Hive, — A  swarm  from  No.  6  on  1862.    In  March  not  strong,  but  having  a  large  mianthyol 

July  11th.    Very  large,  more  than  filling  the  butt     A  hole  cut  brood  with  pretty  much  sealed  honey,  or  rather  artificial  mod. 

in  me  top,  and  a  small  super  with  a  little  comb  put  on.     In  six  Quite  dry.    This  was  shifted  into  an  experimental  hive,  and  has 

days  the  hive  had  reached  a  considerable  weight.    The  super  not  turned  out  very  satis&ctory.    Only  a  very  small  quantity  of 

has  been  removed  with  a  few  pounds  of  honey,  mostly  unsealed,  honey  taken.    The  bees  and  combs  have  lately  been  shifted  into 

No.  13.  Frame-hive. — Ligonan-hybridised  queen.     Early  in  a  proper-sised  frame-hive,  and  with  manifest  advanti^.    A  fine 

the  summer  some  broodcombs  were  removed.    The  remainder  artificial  swarm  was  made  on  the  29th  of  July,  formiiu[  No.  25. 
with  bees  were  shifted  into  •&  bar-hive  and  given  away  to  a       No.  24.  Frame-hive. — Hybridised  Liffurian.  A  splendid  yellow 

friend.    Present  state  unknown.  queen — ^breeder  of  dark  bees.    In  March  very  populous,  immense 

No.  14.  iVa>me.ftit;e.-^Ligiirian.    Artificial  swarm  of  last  year,  quantity  of  brood,  and  a  great  deal  of  honey  sealed.    Not  nar- 

In  March  was  found  to  be  rather  weak,  with  little  food,  a  small  ticularly  damp ;  but  a  dreaofol  mortality  from  dysenterv,  which 

number  of  eggs,  but  no  brood ;  quite  dry,  but  suffering  from  continued  many  weeks.    The  great  breeding  powers  of  the  queen 

dysentery.     Some  combe  of  brood  with  the  bees  clustering  seemed  to  keep  up  the  population,  notwithstanding  the  ground 

therein  were  given  from  Nos.  13  and  20.    Bees  united  without  being  daily  covered  with  dead  bees.    There  was  also  constant 

the  least  fiq^ting,  and  frtmi  that  time  this  hive  went  ahead,  fighting  going  on.     On  the  24th  of  May  I  resolved  to  break  up 

On  the  23id  of  April  it  was  carried  out  to  my  country  apiary  this  fine  stock.     Bees  and  some  brood  given  to  No.  6.     Best  m 

three  miles  off  by  my  man  under  his  aim.    On  the  SOth  ofMay  brood  to  other  hives.    The  queen  was  sent  away  to  a  gentleman 

the  hive  appeared  full  of  honey  wherever  the  comb  was  visible,  who  required  one  for  a  queenless  stock.  ^ 
An  octagon  super  was  siven,  and  on  the  25th  of  June  a  second       No.  25.  Frame-hive. — ^ligurian.    Artificial  swaim  commADoed 

was  slipped  under  the  first,  which  appeared  nearly  fulL    On  the  on  the  27th  of  July.    An  unimpregnated  ligurian  queen,  xather 

6th  of  July  a  third  super  was  put  on  the  top  of  the  whole  tier  of  dark,  having  been  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  I  pcoeeeded 

boxes,  this  last  bdng  partially  filled  with  empty  combs.    Nett  to  raise  a  nucleus  by  removing  a  broodcomb,  having  only  yomff 

weight  of  honey  taken  was  over  50  lbs.  bees  about  emerging  from  their  oeUs.    The  queen  was  aeeiirea 

No.  15.  Framfie-hive. — Common  bees.    An  artificial  stock  made  in  a  perforated  zinc  box,  and  the  nucleus  brought  within  doon 

on  the  29th  of  August.    Having  driven  out  the  bees  from  two  and  kept  tied  up  for  two  days.    On  the  29th  No.  23  was  removed 

stocks  belons;ing  to  Mr.  Yeitch,  the  well-known  horticulturist  of  from  its  place,  and  a  very  fine  swarm  of  bees  entered  the  nudenfi 

the  Exeter  Nurseries,  I  fitted  up  a  ten-frame-box  with  combs,  of  The  queen  was  liberated  on  the  31st,  and  was  all  ri^t  two  days 

which  strong  stocks  had  already  been  deprived.     The  bees  were  afterwards.    Inspected  again  on  the  10th  of  Aug^ust    No  queen 

knocked  out  on  the  top  of  the  biurs  and  quickly  descended.    A  nor  eggs  to  be  found.    Gave  a  suitable  broodcomb  from  No.  ^10, 

little  fighting  ensued ;  but  their  differences  were  very  soon  con-  orighud  Ligurian  queen,  and  three  royal  cells  were  in  due  time 

eluded,  and  this  bids  fair  to  be  as  good  a  stock  as  any  in  my  made  and  sealed.    On  the  20th  Mr.  Woodbury  having^  made  the 

possession.  singular- discovery  of  two  queens  being  at  liberty  at  once  within 

No.  16.  Frame-hive,  —  HvbridiBed  Ligurian.      Bees  of  poor  the  same  hive,  presented  me  with  the  young  one.    She  was  a 

colour.     In  March  was  moderately  strong  with  brood  and  food;  very  fine  queen  as  to  size,  and  seemed  oy  no  means  despicabld 

quite  dry.  *  Destroyed  the  queen  and  added  the  bees  and  brood  as  to  colour,  and  I  prized  her  accordingly.    As  the  nucleus  had 

to  No.  22.  been  for  a  long  time  without  a  queen,  1  resolved  to  run  the  risk 

No.  17.  Frame-hive. — Common  bees.    Though  not  fed  during  of  introducing  her  at  once  among  the  bees.    Having  daUbed  her 

the  previous  wretched  summer,  this  hive  in  March  was  foimd  to  wings  with  a  little  honey  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Woodbiury*8 

be  nearly  full  of  sealed  honey,  except  where  breeding  was  going  suggestions,  she  was  let  out  among  the  bees  on  the  broodcomb. 

on ;  and  it  soon  became  the  strongest  hive  in  my  whole  apiary,  and  was  at  once  densely  surrounded  by  them.    Being  now  called 

Great  things  were  expected  from  it,  and  supers  were  early  away  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  though  fearing  an  unfortu- 

supplied.    The  bees  utterly  refused  to  work,  and  a  magnificent  nate  result  to  the  experiment,  as  tiie  bees  appisarw  to  be  hostile 

swarm  was  lost.    A  second  swarm  was  secured  and  united  to  towards  her.    The  next  day  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  her 

No.  2  as  before  mentioned.    About  15  lbs.  of  honey  have  been  alive  and  very  active — so  much  so,  that  she  took  flight  from  the 

removed  in  surplus  side  fi^mies.  comb  in  my  hand,  and  made  her  way  back  among  the  other 

No.  19.  Frame-hive. — Ligurian.    Artificial  swarm  of  last  year,  combs.     She  had  already  torn  out  the  occupants  of  the  royal 

In  March  not  very  strong ;  a  little  brood  and  food ;  dry.    This  cells. 

hive  gradually  increased  m  strength.    An  artificial  swarm  (No.  I        To-day  (September  the  7th)  I  have  again  inspected  the  hivo. 

as  before  mentioned)  was  made  on  Jime  1st.     The  prosperity  of  A  large  space  of  one  of  the  combs  is  filled  with  brood  and  eggs, 

this  hive  was,  in  consequence,  checked ;   and  it  has  afforded  The  queen  is  a  superb  one,  both  as  to  colour  and  sise— by  mr 

nothing  except  broodcomb  for  another  artificial  swarm.  the  best  in  my  possession.    It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether 

No.  20.  Frame-hive. — Ligurian,  hybridised.    In  March  very  her  progeny  be  true,  an  event  devoutly  wished  for  by— 8.  Bbvaic 

populous,  with  plenty  of  brood  and  noney.    A  large  super  was  Fox,  Exeter. 

put  on  in  which  the  bees  worked  well.     On  examination  on  the  

15th  of  June  a  great  deal  of  brood  was  found  in  the  super.    This       TXTm-m-rnvT  a  x    Tkr/^-ranrrmT^     /^i-kxraTr*«-TynT/Mw    rwi? 
was  removed  a£d  given  to  artificial  swarm  No.  1.    iTtop  was       INTEBJ^AL  MOISTUEE-CONSUMPTION   OF 

put  to  all  work  in  the  super,  and  eventually  a  fine  swarm  issued  FOOD   IN   UNITED   HIVES. 

^was  lost.    About  15  lbs.  of  honey  taken  in  the  super  and        j  ^^  feeding  all  my  hives,  and  wish  to  know  how  it  is  that 

fitma side  frames.  ._^.«  .  „         •    j    t-      •  those  which  contain  comb  and  honey  accumulate  aoawejy 

*J^\^' J^'T^J'^t  ■"  ^^^^  "f ®^  '}T^  ^''T  any  moisture  on  the  glass  of  the  feeder ;  whereas  the  ld?w 

from  best  brood  of  last  year     Breeder  of  qmte  dark  be^    In  ^i^ch  contain  only  beSs  from  cottagers' driven  hhres  (sefMl 

March  was  very  strong,  with  'f^.  ^^{f^Jf^y^^^^^J  joined  together),  ind  such  comb  as  they  have  made  &i  thwe 

^^'we?:^?^W4l?^^^^^  ieeks  gather  si  mu^  moisture,  on  thJ  glass  oi^JM^ 

,^  wi  removed,  i^d  the  frames  with  the  bees  transferred  S^U*  ^S^llT^S^t^T^P^S^^^ 

nramammo^-^capableofhol^  The  ^i^.^'ol'^esT^Ml^S^ 

fees  worked  and  bred  through  the  greater  part  of  this  immense  K™  aZ^^^n  itlA^^^n    K«r  t  ^««or^«^J«Zi«  ttl 

live,  and  have  been  exceSvely  iopulousV   About  25  lbs.  of  ^^?Jlf*~^'  ^„  "^i""?^!^'  ^a^^a^^JS^^^JS 

Hmev  havr  Wn ---'    -1  in  sulpiride  frames.     It  is  evident  ??*^^rrJ^  ^I®.  S'^  ^?"^  J^^^^TiA,^ 

^^nliveso     -     w.*--ons-'%r  ^^^ble.   N-'  '^♦hstanding  ^^^'  .^hey  think  t^y  wiB  eat  so  much,ino«e  hooiey 

-  large  siz^         -      »»  He  su.*..     ^^      .,  ««»^o,      ^er  working  during  the  winter.— A.  B. 

"^^ten  comu  '    '^     *H  .  mu  >v««<i  'n        [TElie  deprived  bees  either  are  or  have  been  bii]ldinc[OOi^%. 

"  -^  out  a  liL.^,    ,w«^i«.  which  raises  tlie  temperature  of  the  interior^  of  tiMir  liivea 

^0.22. — Ong^MiBUy  L  .    nH«.w  iu««        •  ^^u^    »/k/A*aiB«(  very  mudbi,  and  this  increase  .of  temperature,  in  cMBfliioe  to 
^-tefidaUy  ««^'«ed  }**^    ^ear.     In  "M^a^-      -h  weM:  with  but  I  a  well*known  law,  '^a^noes  the  c^densatioii  of  an  inraiwiil 
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wQl  do  Uia  baea  no  ugwr ;  but  4  moderate  degree  of  ven-  rafto  in  the  oolsmiu  of  thia  Joom^  and  whoM  briHiaiit 
tilatioii  win  probab'W  be  adTautageom.  It  is  a  woll-Mta-  golden  ^ipearaiioe  enablod  me  eaaily  to  fMlow  her  throu{^- 
bUahadfhot  tbaftiiebeea  of  thrae  or  firai  itooka  whcnnnited  ont  hai  whole  career,  liT«d,  or  I  aboiild  rather  b^  raigmd. 
in  one  hiTe  constune  rtaj  litOe,  if  any,  more  food'dming  fbi  three  yeare  andfonimonthiiat  the  end  of  which  period, 
irinter  than  each  one  wonid  have  doneif  I^sepante.]  being  atncken  with  many  inflimitiM,  her  •nlnectaioee  up  in 
revi^  againat  her,  uid  ehe  waa  acoorAnglj  dethrrautd. 


m?     r  Tire  '"*  ^-    '    ""•^•"■l    "•  ""'   "J™"^   uuuwjukm  nnui    <mn  luoio 

«jjr   liLTJi,  "ipBediiifc"of  anyone  on  the  Huhpect,  even  though  that 

I  rtw  I  niuBt  apologiM  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  my  seeminff  proceeda  from  what  he  oaUa  "  the  Rreat  centre  of  bee  know- 

inattention  in  not  Booner  autwering  the  qneriea  ha  propoaeo  ledge."    A  verdict  without  aasigning  reasons  in  aach  a  case 

to  me  some  weeks  ago.    The  &ct  is,  that  like  him  I  haye  I  look  upon  ae  vtdoeleas.    We  li»Te  all  heard  of  the  old 

been  plesanre-aeeking,  though  not  to  the   aesr^ude   to  en-  sayings,  "LeastaaidiseooneatrnKided,"  "  rtnajnt^iripoiiai 

oonnter  any  such  discomforts  as  he  allades  to ;   but  away  loquitur." 

among  the  everlasting  cloud-capped  hills — the  placid  lakes  "  A  Stiwabton  Aru-aiAX "  must  be  told,  howerer,  that 

and  wooded  valee  of  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  in  Briton's  it  is  ha  that  is  "  quite  at  sea"  in  supposing  that  I  treated 

iale.      To  the  hills,  too,  my  beea  betook  themadvea— thay  the  autgeot  of  foutbroodat  aUDpontheprindpleshe  asserta. 

after  their  pleasures,  I  sfter  mine — they  to  oollect,  as  beat  I  think  my  language  is  so  plam,  that  "  he  who  runs  may 

they  could,  in  this  our  fickle  climate,  the  nectaied  treasures  read."     I  ahall,  perh^M,  have  a  few  words  on  "  an  eiperi- 

ofUie  purpled  heath;  and  I  to  inhale  ite  balmy  perfbmM,  mental  apiary"  in  the  next  or  following  Nnmber. — I.  Lows. 

climb  Uia  alpine  ateopa,  and  amidat  the  quietndas  and  soli-  

lary  grandeur  of  nature,  to  enjoy  for  a  short  season  the 

calm  delighto  of  country  life.    HaTing  now  returned,  thtro-  TWO    QtTEEN S    Df   ONE   HIVE— MISHAPS   Ilf 

tore,  to  home  and  to  duty,  I  take  up  faa  JooBMiL  or  Hon-  UNITHfG  ENGLISH   AMD   irALIAN   BEES. 

■ncntTunn  and  re-read  some  of  tie  more  recent  oommumca-  »^j.  «iii,  u   .lu.  uuuju   a-i  »-   ^i™»^               « 

tions  on  ^iarian  matters.     And  first  with  respect  to  the  ^^I  moRTT  to  have  to  annoimoe  the  deathof  the  jnniOT  of 

queries  alrMdy  referred  to,  "^  **<>  queens  whose  inexplicable  presence  in  one  hire 

The  first  problem  I  am  asked  to  soIts  is  the  fiwt  of  two  ^"^  ;?«™/™L  ^^^'^  ^  ""^  *?  P^  ^"- „^  P^ 

qneens  being  found  in  a  hive  at  the  same  time.    Before  '^*^  her  at  the  tame  to  my  fri^  Mr.  S.  Sevan  Fo^l« 

giving  M^pSiion  of  this  case  I  could  have  wished  to  be  in  'dwm  she  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  amsU  colony,  m  whidi 

possession  of  the  particulaw  before  promised  by  Mr.  Wood-  "he  oommenced  egg-laying,  and  proved  hOTself  amaangly 

W^Tlt  is  always  diiBoult,  in  the  abaence  of  knowledge  of  f^<^  «>"«  comdrtely  negabving  Colonrf  Newman  a  hypo- 

fUl  particula«  ak  drcomstanoi,  to  do  more  than^iely  t^t^  "  ^  ^^2^?  ^^'^  diseasad  ot  barren.     Cnftoto- 

Ruess  a  solution.     I  brfievs   I  may  aafaly   ennnoiato  this  uatolyMr.Poifonndit  neoeaaarytooddtothenumberof  her 

touth  withont  foot  rf  oontradicti^  that  only  one  prolific  "nitoects,  and  idthough  the  operation  was  performed  with  the 

queen  wiD  bo  tolsratad  at  a  time  in  any  hive-  and  llat.  as  "tnwst  precaatKm,  a  tembie  fight  was  the  conaequeace. 

»  general  rule,  more  than  one  nawoMo  queen,  or  a  prolific  'i^<^  »^  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  poor  queen  hera^. 

and  an  onprolifle  queen,  can  renudn  but  for  a  short  period  Being  a  pure  Ligurian  her  demise  la  much  to  be  regretted ; 

in  the  same  hive.    These  ore  arioma  which  eiperienoe  and  ?^  curiously  enough,   I   met  with  a  similar   misfortme 

obaervation  will  homologate  and  confirm,     'fie  question  '>«'»«Wi  about  in  exactly  the  aame  manner  almoat  on  the 

then  is,  Under  what  drcomstances  are  two  queens  6und  in  ■»?«  ^J-    These  fetal  occurrences  prove   the  danger  of 

a  hiva  ?  for  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  assented  to  thia  aa  a  uniting  beea  of  different  apeciea  even  when  the  operati<m  is 

fitct.      My  eiperienoe  is  to  the  following  effect  ■—  attended  with  every  precaution  that  haa  been  suggested  by 

1st.  Mora  than  one  unprolific  qaeen  may  be  found  in  a  *•"«  eiperienoe  of  othera  as  well  as  by  that  of— A  Dbvon- 

hive  in  certain  oontingenciss,  auch  as  during  ni^voniable  "^^^^  Bxa-K»«P1B. 

weather,  prior  to  after-swarming.  

2nd.  A  reigning  prolific  queen  and  a  virgin  queen  may  .                   nrrewa 

co-exist  for  o  short  time  nndar  similar  oircumatanoea  before  VLKtrliN    yUJiJilNa. 

I  Bssix  feel  obli^d  by  having  the  opinions  of  the  writera 
n  bee-keeping  in  Thb  Joubnai.  or  Hobticitlturi  on  the 
>llowinK  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  apiary, 
belief  by  the  confession,  that  in  auch  circumstances  my  e:^>e-  I  made  an  artificial  Liffurian-hive  on  the  23id  of  July  by 
Hence  ooee  not  warrant  me  in  aaserting  this  as  a  &Gt ;  as  in  taking  two  bar-fiames  of  bropd  oat  of  my  Ligmian-bive, 
auch  n  case  I  have  found  the  reigning  queen  dis^)peBi  from  uid  putting  in  a  swarm  of  common  bees  with  the  combs, 
the  stage  before  her  aucceasor  entered.  I  msy  hsK  refer  to  depnving  ttiem  of  their  own  queen.  I  examined  it  on  the 
an  article  by  me  inserted  in  No.  77,  New  Series,  <^  tiiia  28th  of  July,  and  found  seven  queen-cells  in  proce«s  of  con- 
Journal,  showing  the  wtmderfiil  instinctive  foresight  moni-  struction;  looked  again  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  saw  oQly 
fasted  by  the  beea  under  auch  circumatauces  in  thus  provid-  two  queen-cells  sealed  np ;  and  again  on  the  I2th  of  August, 
._..  ___-_..  ^.  .  ,  .  .  ■-  ^^  of  their  infirm  sovereigiL  andsawabeautiftilly-mBrked  Iii^irian  qneen.  On  the  25th 
,  .,  o  the  longevity  of  the  queen  bee.  of  Angost  she  was  laying  e;^  in  worker-cells,  also  in  droue- 
Tbe  qneens  which  I  had  the  pleanire  of  transmitting  to  cells.  I  examined  her  again  on  the  3th  of  September,  and 
Mr.  Woodbury  were  somewhat  above  two  yeara  and  uiree  found  what  I  partly  expected  from  the  former  examination 
years  old  respectively ;  but  this,  ss  wiU  be  at  once  perceived,  — that  they  were  all  drones ;  and  on  the  14th  the  first-laid 
con  by  no  means  settle  the  queation  as  to  the  longevity  of  drones  were  just  coining  out  of  the  cells,  and  drone-brood 
the  queen  bee.  On  this  sulyeot  I  have  much  oorions  imoi-  waa  BtHl  in  ul  stages.  Can  any  one  infbrm  me  if  there  is 
natdon ;  but  it  would  require  more  spaoe  than  I  intend  any  chance  of  this  queen  laying  wo»er  eggs  f 
occupying  at  present  to  enlarge  upon  it  Another  case  is  the  following.    When  the  old  Ligurian 

The  natural  life  and  the  re^  life  of  the  cnieenbeahaTe,  if  lo«t  its  aeoond  awatm  on  July  16th  I  took  ont  twocombs 

I  may  so  expreaa  myself^  no  congruity  Uie  one  with  tiie  of  brood  having  five  queen-cells   sealed  up,  and  gave  it 

other;   for  my  experience  ahowa  that   her  existence  m^  a  swarm  of  common  beea  to  hatch  the  queen.    This  hive 

extend  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  nearly  five  years,  or  it  waa  taken  to  the  heather  on  the  7th  of  Anguat ;  and  ne 

maj  be  cut  short  in  less  tlian  aa  many  months.    Hei  COndi-  examined  it  on  the  2dth  of  August,  and  found  there  were 

tion,  drcnmstancee,  and  the  erer-wying  aonting«Bdea  to  only  drone  ^ms  bnt  no  queen.    It  wiU  be  remembered  by 

which  she  is  exposed,  often  determine  her  fikte  long  before  tixiM  who  take  an  interest  in  bees  that  I  noticed  a  similar 

wliat  may  be  tenned  her  natural  lUb.    I  never  had  a  queen  case  last  year  in  one  of  my  utifldal  swanos ;  but  I  would 

WideT  the  most  bvonrabla  dronmstuiaee  that  lived  mu<^  not  assent  positively  that  there  was  no  queen  preaent,  aa 

lldyead  four  yean,  aioapt  one  whose  age  was  fimr  years  and  the  hive  was  always  strong  in  beea,  having  siq>plied  it  fre- 

inakoutlis.    Theqneenof  apeooliariy-cdouredgrej  ocdtmy  quenUy  with  oomba  of  young  brood,  and  tlurefore  might 

<i  feMi,  to  wbkh  I  hare  had  ikwtwHi  mon  tua  MM  to  not  turn  wen  the  queen  is  my  examination.    Bnt  in  this 
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case  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  There  ore  not  more  than 
five  hundred  bees  in  the  hive.  We  removed  every  bar  and 
oomb  into  another  hive.  We  did  this  three  times,  and  there 
•were  other  two  persons  aloiig  with  me  at  the  time  without 
aziy  covering  on  their  fiEuses>  so  that  we  axe  perfectly  certain 
that  there  was  no  bee  in  the  hive  which  had  the  slightest 
difference  from  a  worker  bee,  as  we  examined  every  one 
carefully.  Had  'we  seen  one  I  would  have  retained  it  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  microscopic  investigation.  In 
some  of  the  cells  there  were  four  and  five  eggs,  apparently 
just  laid  that  day. 

I  have  here,  tiiien,  a  case  of  a  queen  which  can  lay  drone 
eggs  oaly — ^has  she  had  any  matnmonial  engagement  ?  and 
another  case  of  bees  with  no  apparent  d^erence  from 
workers,  laying  drone  eggs  also— have  they  had  any  "  ma- 
trimonial engagement?"  I  am  informed  that  naturalists 
TnMTitJ>.i-n  that  to  be  impossible.  If  that  be  true,  and  worker 
bees  can  lay  drone  egg^,  what  is  to  prevent  an  unmated 
queen  frt>m  doing  the  same  P 

I  cannot  say  that  I  beHeve  in  the  doctrine  of  partheno- 
genesis. If  it  be  true  it  must  lead  us  to  believe  in  m^y 
strange  circumstances ;  but  to  me  these  two  caises  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  go  fiai  to  prove  the  truth  of 
parthenogenesis;  and  I  would  Hke  very  well  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  and  those  who  hold 
that  theory. — Alex.  Sheabeb,  Yetter  Qwrden. 

[Parthenogenesis  is  a  subject  more  suited  to  a  physio- 
logical periodical  than  to  our  columns,  and  when  touched 
upcm  must  be  handled  droumspectly,  for  our  Journal  is  read 
in  the  drawing-room  as  well  as  the  study. — ^Eds.] 


merous  in  the  autumn  than  the  ordinary-sized  wasps ;  and 
this  year  again,  though  there  are  so  few  wasps,  the  lai^ge 
ones  are  beginningto  appear  in  greater  numbers  than  the 
smaller  ones. — ^B.  F. 

[Drone  or  male  wa^s  are  both  large  and  small,  the  lutter 
being  probably  bred  in  cells  usually  appropriated  to  neuters. 
They  are  armed  with  stings ;  and  the  large  males,  being  bred 
in  similar  cells  to  those  in  which  queens  are  reared,  aie 
much  about  the  same  size,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
greater  length  of  their  antennsB.  Unlike  drone  bees  they 
take  part  in  the  labours  of  the  nest  from  which  th^  axe  not 
expelled,  but  survive  until  the  autumnal  frosts  destaroy  the 
whole  community  with  the  exception  of  the  queens  (of  whiek 
many  exist  in  each  nest),  which  alone  survive  the  winter  to 
found  fresh  colonies  in  the  spring.  Including  hornets,  theie 
are  seven  varieties  of  wasps  indigenous  to  th^s  country.  The 
different  species  vary  much  in  size.] 


PAETHEN0GENB8IS— AGE  OF  QUEENS- 
HONEY  SEASON. 

I  8CABCELT  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  prolong  a 
discussion  respecting  parthenogenesis ;  but  I  have  read  the 
letters  in  Nos.  25  and  30  as  directed,  and  still  think  it 
possible  that  there  may  be  yet  found  out  some  other  way  of 
accounting  for  a  live  drone  proceeding  from,  a  virgin  queen 
than  has  been  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  It  may  be  my 
want  of  scientific  knowledge  that  keeps  me  sceptical  I 
agree,  however,  that  parthenogenesis  is  nearly  proved.  I 
believe  that  a  virgin  queen  may  lay  eggs,  and  that  somehow 
or  other  those  eggs  may  produce  cbones ;  but  I  doubt  if  you 
were  to  place  her  in  fresh-made  comb,  or  rathei*  in  a  hive 
without  any,  and  with  young  workers,  whether  a  single  egg 
she  lays  would  vivifjy. 

Alas !  I  am  not  so  near  a  convert  to  the  opinion  of 
*' A  Lanabkshibe  Beb-keefeb"  as  to  the  age  of  a  queen. 
Surely  there  are  many  reasons  why  my  opinion  may  be  the 
right  one,  and  I  have  the  chance  in  my  favour  that  "  A 
liANABKSHisE  Beb-ksepeb"  may  have  mistaken  one  queen 
for  another,  particularly  if  it  can  be  proved  that  young 
queens  and  the  old  one  exist  a  few  days  together  at  liberty 
in  a  hive.  I  cry  his  mercy  therefore,  and  beg  to  differ  from 
him.  I  rg'oice  to  hear  his  bees  have  done  so  well  on  the 
moors.  I  sent  mine  to  a  moor  near  Famborough ;  but  they 
have  not  done  so  well  as  last  year.  I  have  no  heather  to 
speak  of  within  many  miles  of  my  present  abode. 

In  reply  to  CoL  Newman,  I  may  state  that  in  1857  one  of 
the  best  honey-gatherings  I  ever  knew  took  place  in  the  latter 
days  of  August  or  first  in  September  when  I  was  living  in 
the  Isle  of  Axholme.  There  were  a  few  patches  of  heather 
two  miles  off,  and  heather  honey  was  stored  inasmuch  as 
you  could  "  nose  it "  in  front  of  the  hives ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  honey  then  gathered  must  have  been  from  other  sources, 
as  the  moor  the  heather  grew  on  was  small  in  extent  and 
«nly  partially  covered  with  heath.  Trees  were  not  plentiful 
in  my  paK  >f  the  Isle,  and  the  only  flowers  I  knew  of,  ex- 
cepting o-  ^^'^'^ds,  were  those  of  the  second  crop  of  red 
clover.  V      '^     mr^^    1X1 1  •tjiiQ  -^'>/*T  <Jo  D''^  V^'^  worir^nsT  on 


OUR  LETTEE  BOX. 

Bill  op  Rouxk  Dbakb  (E.  M.  S.).—'T\ie  bill  of  a  Rouen  drake  should  be 
vellow  vith  a  green  shade  on  it.  Any  other  colour  is  a  disqualiflcatKm. 
it  should  be  esaetly  the  colour  of  the  Wild  Mallard's  bill,  and  that  is  new 
black. 

MiDDLxwicH  PoDLTHT  Show.— Mr.  Jossop,  we  are  informed,  had  the 
second  prise  for  Black  Dueks,  and'  Mr.  Dixon  had  the  first  prize. 

Destrotixo  Vitality  ik  Eogs  (/.  TF.).— The  eggr*  of  your  prime  fowh 
which  you  wu^h  to  send  to  market,  can  be  prerented  hutching  by  baring  a 
needle  thrust  through  the  shell  at  either  end.  You  ought  to  explain  that 
they  are  so  treated  to  prevent  a  purchaser  being  disappointed. 

Apiakiaii  HissuNAOEicBHT  (A.  A.  T.).— Your  bees  ^11  not  long  sorrire 
stupefaction  by  tobacco  smoke  and  the  plunder  of  their  etore*.  The  best 
and  most  merciful  plan  will  now  be  to  kill  them  outright  by  means  of 
brimstone,  and  appropriate  any  honey  fliat  may  remain.  Those  combs 
which  are  of  a  dark  brown  oolonr  have  been  naed  for  rearing  yovag^Nei, 
and  their  cells  are  empty  owing  to  the  breeding  Imd  honey-gathering 
season  being  over.  Had  you  intended  to  adopt  the  depriving  syatem  yo« 
should  have  placed  a  small  super  on  the  hive  soon  after  it  was  stocked, 
which  might  possibly  have  been  filled  by  the  autumn  md  removed  wtthont 
injury  to  the  bees.  On  the  ordinary  swarming  svstem  the  oolony  should 
have  remained  undisturbed  to  swarm  next  year,  in  the  autumn  of  which 
you  might  probably  have  been  able  to  have  appropriated  the  contents  of  one 
or  more  hives  without  destroying  your  stock.  Before  esain  eommMidng  bee* 
keeping  get  some  cottager  to  teach  you  the  rudiments  of  ordinary  manage- 
ment. Buy  *'  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,*'  which  will  tell  yon  how  to 
convert  empty  combs  into  wax,  and  give  all  the  information  yon  are  likely 
to  require.  When  you  hare  in  some  degree  nuutered  tlie  snl|}e«t  yo«  will 
youreelf  be  able  to  instruct  your  unlettered  snbordiaale^  wheae  bnins,  as 
you  very  justly  surmise,  are  only  likely  to  become  more  addled  by  long 
articles  being  read  to  him  on  the  alntruse  branches  of  apitrtaa  science. 
He  was,  however,  quite  right  in  giving  the  stoek  a  watertnof  covering. 
Bees  in  ordinary  straw-hives  require  no  ventilation  beyoad  tlie  entrasoe. 

OLAiKs  OF  HoNKT  (i^T.,  i^TetTorA )  .—Write  to  Messrs.  Neighbour  ft  Son, 
127,  Hi^h  Ho'.born,  and  ask  what  they  will  give  for  it. 

DiBcoLouRED  BxEs  {MooTtide), — We  beUeve  the  disotdoored  bees  are 
simply  covered  with  white  pollen,  which  is  no  inco&venleDoe  <v  injury  to 
them :  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  sloek  whose 
Ligurian  queen  is  probably  *' multiplying  the  species  **  with  the  wonderfid 
rapidity  peculiar  to  her  race.  If  you  still  entertain  the  idea  that  the  dis- 
coloration may  arise  from  a  fungoid  growth,  and  will  forward  to  u«  a  few  of 
the  bees  thus  affected,  we  will  endeavour  to  decide  the  point  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope. 

O&BT  LiKNBT  (C.  JJ.).— Bathe  the  bird's  eyes  and  feet  with  waorm  water, 
and  give  it  milk  and  bread.  It  should  also  be  kept  very  warm ;  bat  we 
fear  that  it  is  past  recovery. 

Doo  WITH  Swollen  Eabs  {A  Subscriber  of  Long  Standing).  —  Your 
Labrador  dog  has  oankered  ears.  The  following  is  the  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Meyrick:— "Feed  the  dog  on  a  vegetable  diet  only,  give  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  and  three  times  a-day  use  a  lotion  composed  of  one  part 
goulard  water  and  four  parts  water.  Two  persons  are  it  quired  to  apply 
the  lotion  properly ;  one  to  hold  the  ear  and  keep  the  dev  'todr,  and  the 
other  to  pour  in  the  lotion,  which  should  be  allowed  to  link  wwl  into  the 
passage  of  the  ear.  After  this  let  a  cap  be  plaead  on  the  dog's  head,  which 
may  be  made  thus :  Take  a  piece  of  thin  calico  of  an  oblong  square  shape, 
and  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  of  both  ears ;  along  eadi  of  the  two 
longest  sides  sew  a  piece  of  tape,  having  mds  about  4inchea  in  length,  wldi 
which  the  cap  can  be  securely  tied  on  below  the  dog's  head.  The  object  of 
this  cap  is  to  prevent  the  flapping  of  tlio  ears.  If  made  of  sufficiently  thin 
material,  and  if  it  doee  not  press  on  the  ears,  it  will  not  Increase  the  inflam- 
mation, as  it  has  been  said  to  do.  Abscesses  must  be  lanoed,  and  care  taken 
thftt  no  matter  is  left  in  them.  After  the  operation,  lint  SDaked  in  the  lotion 
may  be  put  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  seat  of  the  abieesa,  and  the  ear  may 
then  be  left  to  heal  of  itself." 
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FOXTLTBT. 

Trade  is  still  lamentably  bad.   Little  or  bo  demand  lor  ponltry,  and  a 
large  supply. 
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mSECTS  AKD  THE  ATMOSPHEKE  OF 
HOTHOUSES. 

S  this  eoontry,  at  least, 
all  danger  to  proper- 
ty from  beasts  of  prey 
lu8  long  ago  ceased 
to  exist;, but  it  still 
remains  a  iact   that 
the  condition  and  in- 
dustry of  the  human 
re    seriously   interfered 
d  injured  by  the  deadly 
;ht  of  insects  of  various 
with  which  the  art  and 

„> ty  of  man  have  not  yet 

been  able  to  cope.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  in- 
roads of  certain  insects  are  regarded  with  terror;  and 
the  result  of  their  coUective  force,  with  their  minute  aud 
complicated  macbineiy  of  destruction,  baffles  all  the  re- 
sources of  mas.  A  correspondent  writing  &om  Franca 
says  that  whole  forests  have  been  stripped  of  their  green 
leaves— left  as  bare  as  winter  by  the  ravages  of  the  May 
bug.  Humboldt  tells  ub  of  a  small  ant  which  offers 
invincible  opposition  to  the  civilisation  of  certain  parts 
of  the  world  by  devonriuK  everything  in  the  shape  of 
books  and  parchment,  so  that  many  provinces  in  Spanish 
America  cannot  produce  a  written  document  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  the  results  of  the  geoius  and  wisdom 
of  the  countiT  cannot  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  In 
other  tropical  countries,  we  are  informed  that  a  small 
white  ant  clears  away  whole  villages  as  effectnally  as 
would  a  £re  or  a  flood.  In  some  parts  of  Soath  Carolina 
the  Fine  trees  have  been  destroyed  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent bv  the  ravages  of  a  small  white  buj;,  which  at  one 
time  cleared  away  every  tree  over  many  thousands  of 
acres.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  larva  of  an  insect 
should  in  one  season  have  completely  destroyed  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  trees  which  measured  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  more  than  100  feet  in  height.  Then  there 
is  the  com  weevil,  which  devours  ttorohouses  Ml  of 
CTain,  by  extracting  the  flour  and  leaving  nothing  but 
the  husks.  The  ravages  of  the  locust  are  too  well  Imown 
to  need  beiog  explained,  and  are  a  wonderful  ersmpie  of 
the  formidable  and  dreaded  power  of  the  iasect  race. 
Bnt  to  come  nearer  home,  tha  turnip  fly  and  wireworm 
are  sources  of  great  annoyance  and  loss  to  onr  fi^men. 
Oar  very  ships  are  not  safe  from  the  ever-bnsy  depre- 
dations of  insects ;  and  the  embankments  and  docks  of 
many  parts  of  Europe  have  been  threatened  by  the  col- 
lective power  of  beings,  the  individual  insigiuncaiice  of 
which  might  be  worthy  in  one  sense  of  man's  cont«i>ipt. 

fint  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  aU  this  to  do  with 
the  operations  which  most  concern  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  F  It  may  simply  be  answered  that  no  gardenar 
Dead  be  told  how  great  a  relation  tjis  insect  Irihe  bean 
in  the  battle  be  has  yeariy  to  fight  in  tiia  onltiTation 
<^  ma^  things,  and  more  ptrtiimilariT  in  A»  cas«  of 
Ifcwo  puats  and  fruits  whicn  hav*  to  be  prodtieecl  and 

Hv.  lU  — ToL.  v.,  Ntw  SiBUi. 


E  artificially  e 
dge  of  the  b( 
modes  by  which  insects  may  be  impeded  in  their  destmc- 
tion  of  much  that  concerns  ns,  and  tluit  is  valuable  to 
us  on  account  of  tbe  labour  and  means  which  the  growth 
necessitates,  is,  I  think,  oft«n  very  forcibly'  brought  be- 
fore us,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  (jreat  host  of  ama- 
teurs which  are  every  day  stepping  mto  the  ranks  of 
gardening.  It  lias  been  remarked  that  the  more  arti- 
ficial the  circumstances  are  under  which  plants  and  IVuits 
are  cultivated,  the  more  trouble  arises  irom  insects- 
While  certain  insects  mate  their  appearance  out-doors 
more  or  less  every  year,  and  give  mucn  trouble  and  work 
much  mischief,  still  it  is  in  our  forcing-houses  that  the 
incessant  watch  must  be  kept,  and  that  the  arm  must  be 
always  prepared  either  for  or  to  prevent  war  with  some 
determined  confederacy  of  insects. 

The  object  of  tliese  notes  is  not  so  much  to  deal  with 
the  various  corapoundn  which  are  used  as  insect-eradi- 
cators,  nor  to  notice  their  effectiveness  to  tha  end  for 
which  they  have  been  recommended,  as  to  call  attention 
to  a  point  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  not  come  in 
for  that  share  of  attention  from  gardeners  that  it  deserves 
— ^oamely,  the  application  of  some  of  the  facts  whicb 
Chemist^  has  revealed  to  the  compnasition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere oi^  hothouses,  and  to  ammonia  as  a  preventive  ta 
the  case  of  that  inveterate  army  of  redcoats  earned  red 
Byider,  which  costs  us  so  much  care  and  labour,  and  after 
all  works  so  much  mischief.  That  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses  are  matters  of 
great  importance  is  beyond  a.  doubt.  All  gardeners  who 
have  to  force  flowers  or  fruit  cannot  neglect  these  two 
matters  with  impunity.  lu  order  to  a^ply  the  two 
agents  just  named  in  the  most  exact  degree  l^cicnce  hat 
furnished  us  with  instnunents  for  our  guidao 


the  thermometer  t< 
heat,  and  the  hycromeie 
air  is  charged  with  moi; 
portance ;  lor  no  matter 
and  wants  of  a  plant  a 
conditions  of  the  soil  in 
water  with  which  its  r 


idicate  the  proper  degree  of 
•  tell  us  to  what  extent  the 
e.  And  this  is  of  great  im- 
r  exactly  suited  to  the  nature 
be  mechanical  and  chemical 
which  it  is  planted,  the  heat  and 
oots  are  stimulated  and  fed,  if 
tbe  heat  and  water  of  tiie  atmosphere  arc  either  too  great 
or  too  little  for  healthy  action.  So  much  is  this  a  matter 
of  importance;  that  were  we  to  take  the  most  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  any  given  plant  or  fruit, 
and  expunge  from  its  pages  all  the  rules  and  precautions 
'about  atmospheric  heat  and  moisture  before  pUcicg  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  beginner,  what  a  great  gap  would  bemada 
in.  the  rudiments  of  culture !  The  most  elaborate  direo- 
tnons  might  be  giren  on  the  construction  of  the  forcing- 
House,  and  the  character  of  the  incr^ients  which  should 
con^ose  the  soil  in  which  a  Peach  or  a  Vine  will  gtnir 
most  satisfactorily  ;  yet  without  some  definite  rules  for 
guidance  in  tbe  matters  of  atmospheric  heat  and  moistun 
to  b«  maintained  at  the  difierent  stages  of  growth,  the 
inexperienced  would  to  a  large  extent  De  in  the  dark,  nnd 
disaatvr  would  be  sore  to  follow. 
By  means  of  cheap  glass  and  the  ever-growing  rompe- 
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tition  in  trade,  the  gardeners  of  this  country  are  more  than 
ever  enabled  to  apply  with  the  greatest  exactness  the  de- 

frees  of  atmospheric  heat  and  moisture  required  by  plants 
om  more  fovoured  climates  than  that  of  this  oonntiy.  The 
days  of  thin  glass  and  ricketty  old  flues  are  hat  being 
numbered  with  the  past,  and  more  than  ever  are  we  enabled 
in  most  instances  to  excel  i^e  *  open-air  productions  of 
summer  lands.  <  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that 
the  means  which  have  been  called  into  operation  to  enable 
us  to  supply  with  the  greatest  steadiness  the  two  elements 
referred  to,  are  attended  with  evils  which  require  mitigation. 
The  almost  air-tight  manner  in  which  hothouses  are  now 
being  constructed  is  productive  of  the  deleterious  influences 
of  a  dose  and  impure  atmosphere;  and  a  pure  and  con- 
stantly renewed  atmosphere  is  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  means  are  now  being  put  in  operation  by 
which,  in  the  most  severe  weather  ot  winter,  a  constant 
change  is  effected  without  the  dangers  and  evils  previously 
consequent  on  the  admission  of  la^e  volumes  of  frosty  air 
for  only  a  short  period  of  the  day.  Appliances  of  this  kind 
have  now  arrived  at  so  advanced  a  condition,  that  it  can 
only  be  by  the  agitation  of 'many  years  and  the  friction  of 
many  minds  that  any  frirther  steps  of  importance  can  be 
looked  for.  We  are  apt  to  think  so;  at  least,  and  are  ready 
to  ask.  What  more  can  be  done  ?  Can  we  not  press  into  our 
service  fresh  aids  to  cultivation,  which  shall  be  grounded  on 
demonstrated  and  self-evident  principles  ?  To  what  extent 
have  we  pressed  into  our  service  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  placed  within  our  reach  by  our  Liebigs  and  Johnstons  ? 
Or  can  it  be  said  that  the  scientific  research  of  such  men 
has  simply  explained  to  us  the  effects  produced  by  the  toil- 
ing pains  of  merely  practical  men  ?  *  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  frict  that  the  practical  application  of  the 
discoveries  of  scientific  men  generally  proceeds  with  cautious 
steps ;  and  we  have  much  to  thank  those  bold  and  curious 
spirits  for,  who  are  generally  less  benefited  by  their  experi- 
ments than  are  the  community  at  large.  A  generation 
produces  few  men  like  Knight  and  Mechi;  and  however 
such  men  may  have  benefit^  the  art  of  cultivation,  they 
are  generally  laughed  at  by  no  small  portion  of  their  self- 
satisfled  compeers. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  gardeners  are  very  apt  to  look  into 
the  researches  of  scientific  men,  and  store  some  of  the 
more  striking  &cts  which  have  been  demonstrated  without 
once  attempting  to  reduce  them  to  practice ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  dabblers  in  matters  of  science  are  ever  associated 
in  many  minds  with  crack-brained  experimentalists,  incom- 
petency, and  unsuccessM  practice,  just  as  if  the  possession 
of  correct  knowledge  and  the  successful  application  of  it 
were  antagonistic — an  idea  which  we  fancy  would  be  hard  to 
prove  by  any  species  of  reasoning.  No  one  can  possibly 
regret  that  the  march  of  horticultural  appliances  has  enabled 
us  to  free  ourselves  to  a  great  extent  of  the  labour  and  filth 
of  the  cumbrous  dung-limng  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
certainly  is  a  question  whether  we  have  not  left  behind  us 
some  of  the  redeeming  points  of  that  old  and  obsolete 
system  of  forcing. 

Many  of  us  well  remember  how  vigorous  and  healthy  many 
plants  used  to  grow  in  M'Phail-pits  heated  with  dung 
and  leaves,  and  how  many  a  sickly  plant  when  placed  in 
dung  heat  regained  that  hue  of  health  which  nothing  else 
would  impart.  The  almost  sere  and  yellow  leaf  would 
become  green  and  full  of  substance  under  the  influence  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  evolved  in  the  fermentation 
and  decomposition  of  stable-manure,  and  with  which  no 
"uodem  aj^li^nces  of  heat  are  naturally  accompanied.  It 
would  be  endless  to  refer  to  the  many  plants  which  thrive 
better,  and  are  more  free  fix)m  insects  under  the  influence  of 
uung  heat,  than  that  supplied  by  either  flues  or  pipes. 
'^"ny  gardeners  to  this  day  who  grow  Gardenias,  and  even 
/**,  >r  two  other  stove  plants  which  are  very  subject  to  mealy 
^^ig  in  the  common  stove,  yet  find  that  in  dung  heat  they 
'"e  comparatively  free  from  the  pest.    It  has  even  been 

.(.^^A^  that  subjecting  Pines  which  are  infested  with  white 
o  the  steam  of  dung-linings,  will   rid  them  of  so 
.^^ate  an  enemy, 
t  is  a  well-demonstrated  fact  that  carbonic  add  and 

^aionif  *'^*^  the  chief  food  of  plfuits,  and  these  two  con- 
reely  given  off  durin^    '^^^  progress  of  th**  ^e- 


l+^»n» 


vigorous  growth  and  dark  green  appearance  which  dung- 
frames  invariably  impart  to  plants.  This  is  the  deficien<^ 
which  is  attached  to  the  use  of  modem  heating  appliances ; 
and  surely  it  cannot  be  beyond  the  powers  of  tie  gardener's 
resources  to  chaise  the  air  in  glass  houses  with  one  or  both 
of  these  gases,  so  that  the  pUints,  largely  capable  as  th^ 
are  of  imbibing  nourishment  frt>m  the  air,  can  appropriate 
and  assimilate  them.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  an  atmo- 
sphere resembling  that  produced  by  fermenting  dung  and 
leaVes  cannot  be  attained  when  heat  is  obtained  from  hot- 
water  pipes  ?  Far  from  answering  such  a  question  positively, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  questioned  if  ever  such  has  been  sys- 
tematically attempted. 

In  potting  plants  we  have  spared  no  pains  nor  attention 
in  feeding  them  through  their  roots  with  aJl  the  proper 
elements  of  nourishment.  Natural  circumstances  are  iioi- 
tated  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  and  as  far  as  artLfldal 
circumstances  will  permit.  But  all  the  while  we  are,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  practically  forgetting  that  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  a  plant  are  no  more  in  a  natural  condition  in  a  very  small 
amount  of  tightly-enclosed  Air  than  are  the  roots  when 
cramped  up  into  a  pot.  The  plant  is  removed  fit)m  the 
breezy  air  of  heaven,  and  packed  up  into  a  glass  bandbox, 
and  is  too  often  left  for  long  and  weary  hours  closely  shut 
up,  to  rob  the  air  of  its  scanty  supply  of  food,  and  to  charge 
it  with  gases  injurious  to  itself!  This  is  something  like 
suffocation  and  starvation  combined,  and  is  followed,  as  a 
consequence,  by  the  more  apparent  and  no  less  desperate 
evil  of  insects,  which  are  rarely  developed  in  the  ammonia- 
and-carbon-charged  air  of  a  dung-pit.  Bed  spider  and  white 
bug  revel  in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  they  are  far 
less  likely  to  make  their  appearance  at  oil,  and  when  they 
do  they  never  become  so  formidable  and  destructive.  ^ 

If  these  inferences  be  correct,  it  is  surely  time  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  no  means  within  our  reach  of  p;x>ducing 
an  atmosphere  in  our  forcing-houses  more  akin  to ^ that  pro- 
duced by  fermenting  dung  and  leaves  without  having  re- 
course to  the  cumbrous  and  untidy  presence  of  a  hea^  of 
those  materials.  That  this  would  be  desirable  in  the  forcing 
of  the  great  m^ority  of  our  plants  and  fruits  will  scarcely 
be  questioned.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  best  to  make  such  applications,  but  their  beneficial 
results  have  been  of  late  very  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind 
by  various  results.  In  the  early  part  of  summer  it  was  re- 
solved tx)  plant  a  house,  which  had  formerly  been  a  Peadi- 
house,  with  Vines.  The  house  is  a  very  old  one,  having 
been  erected  about  ninety  years  ago,  and  has,  consequently, 
many  snug  retreats  for  insects,  and  red  spider  in  particular. 
The  Vines  were  struck  from  eyes  in  spring,  and  planted- 
out  when  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  For  a  time  mey  pro- 
gressed favourably;  but  red  spider,  which  has  been  a  feaiful 
pest  out  and  in-doors  here  this  year,  soon  attacked  .them, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  brought  the  young  plants  to  a 
complete  stand-still.  The  popiSar  remedies  were  applied. 
The  Vines  were  syringed,  the  hot-water  pipes  were  rubbed 
with  sulphur,  and  ftimes  raised  enough  to  choke  one,  but  the 
enemy  was  as  active  and  destructive  as  ever.  All  hope  of 
getting  the  y  ines  to  the  top  of  the  house  this  year  was  given 
up.  Their  points  were  in  some  cases  black  and  leafless  from 
the  effects  of  the  spider  and  the  syringe  together.  I  then 
heard  of  an  amateur  who  had  invariably  been  much  troubled 
with  red  spider,  but  who  had  escaped  it  this  season,  while 
his  neighbours  were  being  sadly  annoyed  with  it.  He  attri- 
buted his  success  to  the  regular  application  of  ammonia  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  vinery.  I  then  mixed  up  a  small  |K)t- 
ful  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  applied  it  regularly  to  the  pipes 
of  the  vinery,  and  so  strongly  was  the  air  charged  with  am- 
monia from  the  guano  that  it  affected  the  eyes  on  entering 
the  house.  This  was  regularly  continued,  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  the  Vines  had  changed  to  a  dark  green,  beffan 
to  grow  vigorously,  and  not  a  red  spider  could  be  found  in 
the  house.  The  Vines  soon  found  their  way  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  except  a  few  which  had  been  too  severely  pxmished 
by  the  spider  ever  to  make  free  growth  afterwiuds.  The 
change  fr'om  a  pale  hue  to  that  of  a  dark  green  in  the  case 
of  these  Vines  was  next  to  magicaL 

In  our  Pine-pits  here  guario  has  been  regularly  applied  to 
an  extent  suffidentio  nutkf  he  atmosphne  smeU  strongly 
of  it,  and  all  who  are  i^  thr   ^abit  of  seeing  oar  Pine*  are 

•*Tn"»l    irf^;^jf.jj0i-i.ft|tnAa.    *lo^i       ^r***^    """CA  «^»»H  ♦'•heir  Tigoro^ff 


compai^d  to  former  times,  reaultdiig  Itom  the  use  of  more  to  do  with  my  gordeiiiiig  n 
sIms  and  less  timber,  mabes  it  all  tha  more  probable  that  i  loved  to  glide  along  the  1 
hj  increasiiig  the  amount  of  carbon  and  unmonia  in  the  air    qIJ  gardens  at  Tvii^enham 
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stocky  growth.    These  and  other  instAiiCM  hare  strongly  GIVE   US   BACK   OU&   FLOWEE-BOBDEBS. 

impzeased  on  m;  mind  the  importanoe  of  imitAtinK  tomo-  Qnn>  Tlou.— "  Win*.  iuMmt,  m  nr  lore'  pluu 

wlut  more  the  atmoapbere  of  onr  old  dnns-pitB ;  and  seeing  vUih  «« idonad  jma  terdtn  at  nliis  loo  I " 

that  the  atmosphere  of  our  glass  houwe  is  aJmost,  if  not  ^^^Til^i'l.JrtS.'ir^hSa'QlJSlSJJtoiM.'ISa " 

qnite,  as  easily  influenced  as 'the  character  of  the  soil  in  Fu>u(lii  trcstvnib].— "Chnrli  ihMoant'MtarpiMtil'' 

which  plants  are  grown,  the  idea  of  tnccess  in  the  mattec  is  Xtw  Ptaf. , 

iaxfrom  being  so  atopian  as  many  that  have  been  broached.  \  havk  Bp<Aen  of  KingCroqnet  as  being  likely  to  oanae 

I  believe  that  in  the  growth  of  some  of  onr  fine-foliaged  improvement  in  ooi  small  gardens.   1  own  I  am  old-fiMhioned 

plants — such  as  Begonias,  CyanophyUams,  &c — the  effects  — some  may  pertly  aay  "antedilnvian"  in  my  ideas;  po^ 

of  BQsh  an  atmosphere  would  be  most  marked.  haps  a  residence  at  Hampton  Coort,  and  daily  walks  in  ita 

The  intense  light  which  is  available  in  hothooses  now  as  stated  gnidems;  when  an  enthusiastic  yonth,  have  something 

.1  ,.  J.  ..-         ..__i^__  a       1.1.  r  .  ^^^  notions.    Twenty  yean  ago  how 

g  the  Thames,  and  peer  into  the  dear 

„  _.d  gardens' at  Twii^enham  I    How  I  "  saspendedtfae  dash- 

beneficial  results  would  follow,  for  the  decomposition  of  such  j^^  g^ "  ^  i^HjJt  into  the  gaidens  of  Pope  a  Villa,  and  al- 

elemente  by  plants  is  dependant  on  the  degree  of  light  to  most  worshipped  an  old  Cedar,  somewhere,  if  my  memorjr 

which  they  are  exposed.     It  may  be  Ikirly  luiowed  that  it  is  lerves  me,  at  the  back  of  tiie  viUa ! 

meet  desirable  that  we  should  give  the  matter  a  fair  trial  in  Perhaps  this  early  love,  to  say  nothing  of  older  times, 

a  syatematdc  way.    The  procticals  are,  however,  somewhat  when  playing  in  petticoat  trim  in  gardens  of  relations  long 

(T>en  to  the  charge  of  fixing  prgudioe  at  the  gaiden  gate  ainoe  gone  to  their  last  home,  has  something  to  do  with  nij 

l^e  a  flaming  sword  ready  to  decapitate  the  very  shadow  \tfte  for  the  old-fashioned  bolder  plants,  and"  makes  me  raise 

of  any  innovation  which  may  se«k  to  find  an  entrance ;  but  □,  j  voice  on  their  behalf. 

it  is  poasible  to  do  homage  to  the  god  of  science  all  the  while ;  But  let  us  look  at  the  snlgect  in  its  variooB  bearings — 

lOf  why  those  continual  syringingB   with   soot  water,  and  i^t  us  turn  it  over,  now  this  way,  now  that  way.    To  begin 

the  preference  to  soft  rain  water  to  that  which  we  draw  ^ith :  there  is  to  me  a  great  chann  in  the  regularity,  gene- 

ti-om  the  bowels  of  the  earth?    Becanse  the  former  is  found  rally  to   a  few  di^,  at  which  our  old  plants  make  liar 

to  have  a  healthful  influence  on  vegetation  wherever  it  is  appearance — their  flowering,   I  mean — in  their  old  placet^ 

applied,  and  the  latter  agrees  ranch  better  with  most  plants  bo  that  we  constantly  connect  circumstances  in  onr  {kmiliea 

than  hard  water  from  the  well.    Now,  in  both  these  cases  with  their  blooming.     Thus,  not  only  with  poor  Thomas 

sdenoe  teUs  us  that  the  water  is  largely  charged  with  am-  Hoed  do  we  mark  an  event  as  having  happened    "  in  tJie 

monia,  in  the  one  case  &om  the  soot,  and  in  the  other  by  the  time  of  Roses,"    but  when  such  and  such  a  flower  was  in 

raindrops  frcra  the  atmosphere  in  their  descent  from  the  bloom.     We  s^,  "Ah,  dearl   so  and  so  was  with  ns  last 

clouds.  year  when  the  Erica  camea  was  in  flower."     This  regulariij 

But  the  matter  that  I  want  to  point  to  as  being  chiefly  of  blooming  as  to  time  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Thomson, 

involved  in  the  chemical  coiBporition  of  the  atroo^ere  of  who  thus  sweetly  sings.— 

hothoases  is  the  incessant  war  which  we  find  it  neceaaary  to  „  ^^      ^^^  bloihing  Urdtri,  brlihl  wiui  dew, 

wage  against  the  insect  tribe  all  the  year  round,  ajid  which  And  in  joa  mlnglgd  wlldcnigu  ot  llovna, 

jB  becoming  of  the  greater  importance  from   the   ever-in-  TS^''"'''t^tt'"a'''''3'™™"d'uiTHKM'fi 

creasing  amount  of   fruit    and  flowers  that   are    cultivated  ThT'^liy  Primrai^  V?oletd<rtli  Wne* 

under  glass,     There   are,   for  inatimce,  thrips,   and  bugs,  AndPolTMiihiuofuiiioiDberedilm;    ' 

and  spiders,  beeides  their  numeroos  allies,  enough  at  times  The  j»npii  w»JlflDwor,  >l»in^  with  iron  hrowo, 

to   drive  one  crazy.    Anything  that   would  prevent  their  J^mtwl"uf"™ri^£^S,S;"^' 

appearance  or  destroy  them  when   they  appear,  would   be  Anemona;  Aartcntaj,  mrlcbed 

worth  something  if  discovered,  and  whoever  might  be  the  ^'J'^S'''''"*  ""i  "'"■,*"  "^' "''"'  '••™'i 

fortunate  discoverer  he  would  deserve  a  rich  reward,  and  an  n^  ™lJ^™iilil.  ™SL"  h!,™^tT  pl.n 

enduring  monument  from  all  who  are  engaged  m  gardening  h«  kila  tmkf.  tna  hmlt^  dunued 

pnrenit«.                                                                      ~  ^o  IuiIIt.  u  )li*t  On  ttOai-ia*!- 

a™  .rtth  the  f«,t  »ia,  I  b..s  Jr»dy  r.f«r«l  t,  re.  ^S^.Si^Zi-  SKVS^SSS, 

garoing  the  comparative  fi'eedom  nvm  some  of  oar  most  withitentpiide,  thanuuieriai  hitiiud. 

tronbleaome  and  deetructive  insects,  when  plants  are  grown  Kb  fraivMlilaom  U  mntint ;  from  Uia  bad. 

under  the  influence  of  the  gases   with  wliich   fermenting  V^^^l^^^l^'^^i^'^iSS^^'^'"'- 

manures  charge  the  atmosphere,  I  would  urge  the  trial  of  an  i^,  beni,  ud  bluhlng  iswud;  na  Josqnlli, 

imitation  of  each  an  atmosphere  in  the  forcing-pits   and  Ofpount  fmsniiee;  dot  Kanim*  fdr, 

bouses  of  the  present  day.  Whether  the  freedom  frominsects  n"  ^h^»^Idft^?TOT  SSIiuSDiSiS'RoM 

arises  from  such  gases  being  unfavourable  to  the  prodnction  iBBniuonmbaia,  dtUei^himeU^ 

of  insects,  or  b<m>  the  state  of  vegetation  onder  such  oir-  With  huaa  od  haea  cipnaafim  cumot  paint, 

cmnetanoes,  matters  not  in  a  practical  point  of  view.    And  Tiieto«tto(Naini.,»ndher«.dtoibtoam." 

while  it  woold  not  be  at  all  desirable  to  return  to  the  dung-  This  is  indeed  a  delidous  flower-picture.     We  see — we 

bed  and  lining  in  a  general  way,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  almost  smell — the  glorious   flowers.     In  &ct  a  wdl-kept 

to  tiy  and  produce  the  wholesome  atmosphere  peculiar  to  border,  in  addition  to  its  other  excellencies,  is  a  floral  ^- 

that  old  appliance  by  some  artiflcial  means.    I  have  used  manac. 

guano  in  the  case  and  manner  already  referred  to,  and,  as  I  Then,  too,  it  pleases  my  mind  to  think  and  wonder  how 

am  warranted  in  thinking,  with  success ;  and  it  would  be  in-  long  it  took   our  forefathers  to  collect  and  ursnga  their 

teresting  if  others  would  give  any  experience  which  they  have  flowers,  mlled  some  from  wood,  some  ftota  watei's  brint; 

bad  in  &e  matter,  or  if  they  have  not  tried  it  to  do  so,  and  then  how  gradnally  they  learned  from  exjierience  that  snch 

thvonr  us  with  the  resnits.     The  destniction,  or  still  better,  a  flower  would  bloom  in  Febraary,  snch  another  in  Marfh, 

the  prevention  of  red  spider  in  onr*  hothouses,  is  one  of  those  and  so  on ;  and  how  they  most  have  watched  to  see  if  these 

•inestions  which  ranks  of  first-rate  importance,  and  in  my  rules  held  good  year  by  year. 

case  I  have  never  found  the  ^plication  of  sulphur  to  the  We  force  our  flowers.     WeU,  be  it  so.    A  flower  in  one 

pipes  effective,  and  the  use  of  uie  syringe  to  snch  fruits  as  sense  can  never  be  out  of  season ;  but  still  Nature  ragna 

Grapes  is  attended  with  nearly  as  many  evils  as  the  raids  of  supreme,  for  no  forced  flower  is  equal  to  one  of  the  same 

the  vermin  themselves.                                      D.  Tboubon.  kind  coming  "  in  its  due  season." 

.  _  But,  again,  who  that  loves  a  garden  doesnot  love  a  flower 

(I  mean  an  individual  plant),  ^moet  like  a  living  personal 

BoTAL  AsHLSAVED  KiDNET  POTATO. — We  havo  received  friend  P    On  revisiting  the  home  of  my  boyhood  m  the  flat 

ft  few  of  the  Ashleaved  Kidney  Potato  from  Ur.  Rivers,  of  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  I  mshed  to  see  if  my  old  Hezereon 

Sawbridgeworth,  and. found 'them  when  oooked  a  mass  of  tree  was  yet  living.     It  was  gone ;  but  I  did  flnd  some  of 

floor,    ^e  flavour  is  excellent;  and  with  the  earliness  and  ray  old  Rose  bushes,  Moss,  Cabbage,  and  Myden's  Blnsh. 

proHflcacy  which  it  is   said  to  have  we  do  not  know  any  Notiiing  like  Roses  on  their  own  roots ;  ye  votaries  of  the 

merit  it  ought  to  poseees  wMch  it  has  not.  bndding-knife,  bear  and  heed ! 
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JOUBKAL  OF  HOBTICTJLTUBE  AND  COTTAaE  GhAfiDSNEB. 


{  Octobor  U,  1868. 


I  repeat^  we  dearly  love  our  old^oiwerplaiita,  but  bedding 
plants  live  as  a  mle — at  least  we  ke^  Viem,  but  one  year, 
then  the  cutting  takes  the  place  of  the  old  plant,  and  other 
cuttings  succeed  in  other  yeare.  Kow,  my  good  friend 
whose  garden  border  I  feebly  described  in  "  King  Croquet/' 
often  points  to  flowering  plants  with  such  remarks  as  these, 
"That  was  given  me  by  a  poor  fellow  now  in  Australia; 
that  by  a  lad  I  nursed  in  a  lon£^  illness." 

Many  of  your  readers  doubuece  live  in  parts  of  England 
destitute,  like  this  fen  countxy,  of  great  natural  bcMiuties, 
but 

**  Jf eed  no  riiow  <tf  mountain  hoar>', 

"Winding  shore  or  deepening  glen, 

Whwe  the  lendscspe  in  its  glory 

Teaches  troth  to  wandering  men. 

Otre  live  hearts  hot  earth  and  skj. 

And  some  flowws  to  bloom  and  cue." 

(AH  the  better  if  they  do  not  die  for  many  years.) 


"  Homely  soenes  and  simple  Tiews 
Lowly  thooghts  may  best  infUse. 


ft 


I  remember  a  dear  old  lady  in  Scotlajod.  fax  on  towards 
eighty  years  of  age,  who— Gbd  in  mercy  having  spazed  her 
eyesight — ^used  to  sit  and  work  at  a  little  table,  wludi 
always  had  upon  it  pots  containing  common^  I  mean  by 
iihat  not  rareu  nowera.  Upon  my  noticing  this  drcumstanoe 
to  her  she  said,  "  Ahl  eyeiything  has  changed  since  I  was 
a  girl*  except  my  flowers ;  umt  is  why  I  have  them  so  near 
me,  for  they  axe  my  oldest  fdends,  so  I  give  them  the  place 
xjf  honour." 

Supposing  this  Geranium  fever  .lasts  for  many  more  yeaxs, 
our  old  border  plants  will  become  as  rare  with  as  4W  small 
;lurds  are  in  Prance.  Something  like  it  has  alMMdy  began, 
&r  I  have  been  served  in  this  way :  "  Can  you  i^  me  i^ 
naxae  of  this  plant  P"  said  I  to  a  young  and  well-educated 
gardener.  I  received  for  answer,  "£eally,  sir,  I  do  not 
imow.  We  gardeners  have,  as  you  know,  done  away  with 
border  plants,  and  do  not  cultivate  them  anywhere.  An 
old  woman  in  a  cottage  can  best  tell  you  the  mune." 

This,  to  say  the  least,  is  anfoitunate,  for  Flora  ought  not 
to  lose  one  gem  from  her  glorious  crown.  Gx)d  has  given 
us^  leaf  and  flower,  various  forms  of  leaf  and  shades  of 
flower — as  much  of  beauty  in  the  one  as  the  other.  What 
a  pleasure  there  is  in  raising  with  hand  or  outstretched 
walking-cane  some  little  lovely  border  flower  nestling  in  its 
leafy  bed,  and  turning  its  bright  head  upwards  to  be  ad- 
mired !  We  must  not  think  that  aU  floral  beauty,  though 
indeed  there  is  much,  resides  in  glowing  masses  of  rich  hues, 
which  we  have  to  perfection  in  beds;  and  I  think  we  should 
not  allow  our  borders  to  be  given  to  the  same  tribe.  But, 
unfortunately,  of  late  years  the  gay  crew  liave  in  too  many 
^xlens  dismissed  with  drooping  heads,  but  never  with 
Ignominy — that  would  be  impossible — the  charming  old 
border  plants.— Wiltshibi  Ksctob. 


GLADIOLUS  FAILUEES. 

I  BESIDE  within  a  short  distance  of  three  nurseries,  all  of 
which  grow  large  quantities  of  Gladiolus,  that  the  public 
may  see  them  in  bloom  and  make  their  own  selections  in 
purchasing,  their's  being  newly  imported  or  weU-ripened 
bulbs.    The  flowers  are  splendid,  and  cannot  fail  to  enamour 
all  who  admire  beautiful  flowers :  consequently  bolbs  are  or- 
dered to  be  delivered  when  at  rest.    I  received  a  visit  from 
one  of  the  above  nurserymen  on  the  20th  of  S^tember  just 
past,  and  was  invited  to  see  his  beautiful  display  of  Gla- 
diolus.   Accordingly  I  went  over  and  took  my  better  half  to 
'^i^joy  the  pleasing  sight;    and,  on  arrival  at  the  place, 
-^eing  no  one  present  to  show  us  the  sight,  we  strolled  on 
uitil  we  came  to  a  lar^e  patch  of  Gladiolus,  but  which  were 
ividently  not  intended  to  have  been  seen  by  us,  for,  while 
/e  were  commenting  on  them,  the  proprietor  arrived  to 
^cort  us  elsewhere.  In  answer  to  mv  question  why  all  those 
Gladiolus  were  so  late  (as  evidently  not  one  ooold  flower 
«u£  season,  the  spikes  being  not  half  developed),  he  replied 
heee  were  bulbs  left  unsold,  and  only  planted  at  the  end  of 
une  or  early  in  July.    I,  therefore,  beg  to  ask  you  and 
ilier  powers  through  your  Journal,  if  these  bulbs  can  be 
p^riA/   and  matured  siufficiently  to  bloom  satisfactorily  in 
>     "v  '>Tf'^"»i«T  grower?    ^y  <*TDerience  lea***"  ▼***?  "*■" 


dozen  of  laat-spzing's-purchased  bulbs  of  Gladiolas  oiiiieflgr 
through  this  cause  alone.  If  nurseiymen  are  determined  to 
have  the  flrst  blooms  after  importing  the  bulbs,  and  mU 
these  mixed  with  all  their  half-xipened  ones,  need  tlieve  be 
any  wonder  at  the  disappointment  and  complaint  y6a  so 
frequently  hear  of  and  publish  ? — ^T. 


It 


SPEING  G^EDEJS'ING. 

AuoNesT  the  most  crdinaj^  oljections  made  to  the  pre- 
sent £Mhionable  system  of  bedding-out,  there  is  not  <me  moBB 
frequently  brought  fbrwaxd  than  that  it  leaves  the  gazdeas 
bare  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  that  persona  saeri- 
fioe  the  appearance  for  nine  months  in  the  year  Bar  tbe 
briUiacnt  display  of  barely  three ;  and  many  persons,  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  seem  to  resign  themselves  to  iSiis  conditioii  as 
if  it  were  hopeless  to  att^iqyt  a  remedy.  Assuredly  saoh  a 
state  of  things  need  not  be  the  case,  and  this  oonviottosi 
arises  both  fr^  personal  ei^>erience  and  from  observation 
of  the  manner  in  whidh  the  difficulty  is  met  on  the  oontinent 
—for  **  they  numage  these  things  better  iH  France."  A  tew 
hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  meeting  the  dtfllontiy  may . 
not  be  unacceptable. 

There  are  two  daasee  of  plants  by  which  this  ol^eot-can  be 
effieoted^-bulbs  and  annual  h,  the  main  dependance  being 
placed  on  t^  former;  and  oonsidecing  the  extenaiire  anea 
over  whidi,  owii^  to  modem  horticultnre  and  skill,  we 
axe  enabled  to  travel^  there  is  really  no  difficaltgr  in  hiwiBg 
one's  garden  gay  from  the  earliest  spring  monthsi,  at  a 
o(m)parative]y  triuing  expense.  We  do  not^  of  oouzs^  mesn 
that  the  gai^^^i  will  present  at  any  one  time  such  a  blaae 
as  when  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  '&c.,  are  all  in  full  £bfoe 
together ;  but  a  very  nice  display  may  be  made  by  having  a 
succession  in  whidi  the  various  species  of  bulbs  will  play  an 
.important  part.  There  is,  it  is  to  be  remembered*  one  great 
advantage  in  this  tribe  of  plants — that  their  bloom  is  almost 
certain.  The  Tulip,  Crocus*  Hyacinth,  &c,  have  their  flowers 
already  formed  in  the  bulb,  and  it  will  only  requxra  the  mest 
ordinary  care  to  develope  them  in  fall  per^Bctioii ;  whilst  m 
other  things  the  seed  has  to  be  sown,'  or  the  cuttbigs  made^ 
and  **  many  a  slip  between  the  cap  and  the  lq>"  mtg^  take 
place  before  the  oed  is  thoroughly  in  bloom.  And*  again, 
they  have  the  advantage  that  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  OTsr 
they  may  be  taken  up»  remo^red  to  a  epate  plaoe  in  tbe 
kitdien  garden,  and  were  allowed  to  mature  thenuelvM» 
and  be  ready  for  the  following  spring,  while  the  faoant 
spaces  mi^be  immediately  fllled  in  wil£  the  bedding  plants. 
So  much  has  been  said  on  the  sul^ject  of  pot-otdtoie  aaod 
window-gardening,  and  such  copious  directions  axe  nrsn 
with  the  various  articles  in  the  catalognes  pubUdiM  <bj 
the  leading  Arms,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  flovor 
garden,  aiM  endeavour  ta  show  how  the  gpaae  ocontqaied  In 
beddiog  plants  in  summer  may  be  managed  in  spring.  I 
would,  than,  advise  that  where  beds  are  boraered  with  eitiber 
the  white  Alyssum  or  Cerastium  that  this  be  done  in  "tke 
autumn,  the  plants  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted. 
By  this  means  a  neat  border  wiH  be  given  to  tibs  Mds. 
a^  these  plants  are  perfectly  hardy  they  will  net  a«ffa 
the  severity  of  the  winter. 

In  some  of  the  beds  the  Chrooos  may  be  used  fior  the 

earliest  bloom,  a  good  broad  border  of  it  being,  I  thinly  the 

most  efi!eotive  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed;  finr  if  the  bed 

is  made  to  depend  aponOrocases  entire)^,  their  long  folian^ 

when  they  have  done  blooming,  is  apt  to  make  it  look  onti^f  . 

Kany  fine  varieties  of  Crocus  may  be  had  tea  this  pfnipeae» 

while  brilliant  yellow,  blue,  and  white  will  really  be  the  motft 

desirable  for  contrast.    No  one  could  think  of  dispensiag 

with  the  little  Snowdrop ;  and  when  to  these  we  add  HkB 

Kftontiful  brilliant  blue  Sdlla  sibirica,  we  have  named  the 

•A^^ti  beautiful  and  usefol  of  the  early-flowering  spiiag 

>ulbs.    To  these  succeed  the  Hyacinth,  Tulq>,  Rannncnlm, 

kuemone.  Narcissus,  &c.    The  Hyacinth,  it  will  be  remem- 

>ered,  as  well  as  the  Eanunculus  and  Anemone,  are  dwarl^ 

Old  i^ould  occupy  places  corresponding.    No  one  need  be 

old  of  the  great  b^nty  and  framnce  m  this  lovely  spnng 

''^wer,  and  I  would,  there&ore,  advise  j;hat  it  be  extenmd^ 

u>ed.    Here  named  selections  woold  be  oat  of  plaoe;  exoel- 

<^nt  bri>^'  ^  distin^  flours  am  be  procured  <^  aU  tlM 


<Motar  It,  no.  ] 


jotnorifL  ow  hobticultukb  aud  oottagb  gabdbnbb. 


ilie  bidb  in  wiiioli  mosfc  reliaiioef  may  Itie  pdaoed  is  the  eady 
TQUp^mdwe  greatly  iposder  that  it  hai  not  reoeived  more 
aMentioii.  The  beaatifiil  dwarf  Van  Thola,  the  gorgeoiui 
Ihtohoeeo  de  Parma,  Tennilion  Btilllaiit,  Garibaldi^  £c,  make 
9m  appearanee  whiflh  when  onoe  seen  wffl  be  ever  afterwards 
afqareoiated  And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  involTes 
a  Taat  expenditure ;  an  assoitment  of  both  expensive  and 
cheap  vaiietiee  is  always  to  be  fbnnd,  so  that  according  to 
Hie  wishes  of  ihe  amatenrs  tdiey  can  be  supplied. 

The  centre  of  the  parterre  should  be  devoted  to  the  taller^ 
growing  varietiea  of  Tolips,  diaded-off  acoording  to  their 
oolonr^  and  arranged  as  to  their  height,  the  Tan  Thols 
being  the  lowest-growing.  The  arrangement  mnst  so  much 
depend  on  the  foxm  of  tiie  beds,  the  extent  of  the  ground,  and 
the  taste  of  ihe  owner,  tiiat  no  detailed  directions  can  well 
be  given.  Where  there  is  a  shrubbeiy  in  the  background 
I  would  suggest  a  row  of  Dielytra  spectabilis  as  forming  a 
most  beaut^l  fimsh ;  while,  in  order  to  give  a  more  length- 
ened period  of  bloom  to  the  beds,  plants  of  the  common 
Forget-me-not  and  Silene  may  be  planted  in  them;  and 
when  the  bulb-bloom  is  over,  as  of  Hyacinths  and  Van  Thol 
Tulips,  the  stems  may  be  cut  down  nearly  to  the  g^und, 
and  all  may  be  cleared  away  together  in  the  middle  of  June. 
In  &ct,  the  combinations  are  endless,  and  the  hints  that  I 
have  thrown  out  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  induce  amateurs 
to  be  no  longer  contented  with  empty  beds  in  Gpring.  In 
the  gardens,  of  the  Champs  Elys^  and  Pare  de  Monceaux, 
where,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  winters  are  as  cold  as 
ours,  if  not  colder,  I  saw  in  May  many  beds  of  annuals  in 
ftiU  bloom.  The  attempt  at  the  same  effect  in  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Societ/s  Gardens  was  not  a  very  happy  one ; 
but  when  once  put  into  the  right  track  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  good  taste  and  zeal  of  our  great  army  of  amateur  horti- 
oultuiists  will  make  the  spring  garden  as  much  a  point  of 
interest  as  the  summer  one. — U,,  DedL 


"WHAT   CONSTITUTES    HIGH    CULTURE   m 
EPIPHYTAL  OECHIDS?" 

[To  the  above  somewhat  vague  query  sent  by  a  corre- 
spondent signing  his  letter  "  OBCHmoFHiLU  s,"  Mr.  Appleby 
has  sent  us  the  Allowing  reply.] 

To  describe  the  dimensions  of  any  plant  or  tree  so  as  to 
give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  its  size,  is  not  an  easy  task 
without  drawings.  An  instance  occurs  to  my  mind :  We  are 
told  that  the  W  ellingtonia  gigantea,  a  tree  fbund  in  Cali- 
fornia, grows  to  the  enormous  height  of  300  feet,  and  is 
27  feet  in  diameter.  Vow,  to  any  one  unaccustomed  to  mea- 
suring timber,  such  numbers  give  no  definite  idea  of  the 
immense  magnitude  of  such  a  truly  magnificent  taree ;  but 
by  comparison  or  some  other  mode  we  can  give  to  the  most 
ignorant  person  a  tolerable  idea  of  its  great  size.  I  will  try 
one  way  of  doing  this.  The  diameter  is  27  feet. — ^Now,  sup- 
pose there  are  four  men  6  feet  high  each ;  place  one  on  the 
ground  and  another  on  the  top  of  the  first,  a  third,  on  the 
second,  and  a  fourth  on  the  third,  the  four  will  then  reach  to 
an  altitude  of  24  feet.  Then  place  a  boy  3  feet  high  on  the 
head  of  the  last,  and  then  the  diameter  of  the  tree  would 
be  equalled.  Next  measure  a  hundred  yards  in  a  straight 
line,  and  set  up  a  stake  at  each  end — ^that  would  show  the 
length  the  tree  would  reach  if  it  were  felled.  Further:  Sup- 
posing  it  were  necessary  to  cover  such  a  felled  tree,  it  would 
require  a  building  100  yards  in  length  and  9  yards  in  height 
tx>  contain  it. 

"  OncHinoPHiiiTTS  "  desires  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest  pseudo-bulbs  of  Calan^e  vestita  grown  by  my  Mend 
Kr.  A.  North,  at  the  Lodge,  Ashton-uponoMersey.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  give  the  correct  size,  I  was  at  the  pains  to  go 
titiere  to  measure  them.  It  happened  to  be  at  the  time  when 
they  were  at  rest,  consequentily  they  could  be  more  easily 
measured.  I  took  a  piece  of  tape  and  passed  it  round  one 
of  the  bulbs.  It  measured  exactly  14  inches.  That  was 
lengthwise.  I  then  put  the  tape  around  the  bulb  in  the 
tidckest  part,  and  found  that  to  be  9  inches.  Now,  let  **  Ob- 
cHmoFHiLxrs"  or  any  other  g^wer  take  one  of  their  pseudo- 
bolbs  of  this  fine  Orchid,  am  conranre  by  measurement  the 
size  of  that  bulb  and  note  the  difference.  Th^  were  at 
least  one-third  larger  than  those  *'Obcbii>ofhilu8  "  alludes 
to  which  I  mentioned  in  my  «*  Manual  of  Orchid  Culture,"  a 


book  which  I  am  glad  that  he  has  found  usefVil,  and  I  trust 
he  wJU  eventx^klly  succeed  in  obtaining  pseudo-bulbs  quite 
as  large  as  described  above. 

His  next  inquiry  is,  "What  constitutes  high  culture  in 
epiphytal  Orehide»  P  " 

As  example  is  better  than  precept,  I  would  advise  him 
and  other  young  growers  of  these  singular  and  most  in- 
teresting plants,  to  visit  the  most  celel^ted  collections  at 
several  seasons  of  the  year,  and  observe  the  state  and  per- 
fection to  which,  by  high  culture  they  have  been  brought; 
I  would  particularly  recommend  an  inspection  and  study 
in  a  cultural  point  of  view  of  the  large  collection  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery,  at  Chelsea.  There  may  be 
seen  plants  of  Orchids  grown  as  they  should  be,  and  in 
such  numbers  of  even  the  rarest  mecies  as  >v^ould  astonish 
a  small  grower,  though  at  such  pmces  it  is  hardly  feir  to 
expect  to  see  the  finest  specimens  or  examples,  because 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  other  nurserymen  grow  their  plants 
for  sale,  and  whoever  will  give  the  price  for  the  finest  sped* 
mens  can  have  them ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  every 
grower  for  sale  exerts  his  utmost  skill  to  luring  them  to 
the  highest  state  of  cultural  perfection.  Useful  lessons  in 
culture  may  bo  obtained  at  other  nurseries,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Mr.  Williams's,  at  Holloway ;  Messrs.  KoUisson's, 
at  Tooting;  Mr.  Maule's,  at  Bristol;  Mr.  WooUey's,  at 
Cheshunt;  and  others. 

It  is,  however,  in  private  collections  that  examples  c^' 
what  constitutes  high  culture  may  be  best  observed.  I  am 
glad  to  notice  that  these  examples  are  increasing,  and  I 
hope  "  Orchtdophilus  "  himself  will  be  one  of  the-number. 
I  will  mention  only  the  following — namely,  Mr.  Bucker,  at 
Wandsworth ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  Famham ;  Mr. 
Aspinwall  Turner,  near  Manchester ;  the  Buke  of  Devon- 
shire, at  Chatsworth;  Mr.  Horatio  NichoUs,  near  Bowden, 
Cheshire;  and  Mr.  Beed,  near  Bridgwater.  At  these  and, 
no  doubt,  many  other  places,  fine  examples  of  the  high 
culture  of  Orchidese  may  be  studied  with  great  advantage 
by  new  beginners  of  Orchid-growing.  I  may,  however, 
mention,  that  well-grown  plants  of  tliis  tribe  should  be  per^ 
fectly  healthy,  and  every  succeeding  pseudo-bulb  should  be 
annually  larger,  with  leaves  of  increased  size,  till  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached  The  Indian  species,  sudi  as  .£rides,  Sao- 
colabium,  and  Tandas,  should  be  strong  and  robust  in 
health,  with  leaves  of  a  foil  green  colour  without  spot  or 
blemish ;  and  each  plant,  where  it  is  the  habit  to  be  so> 
should  have  many  shoots  all  equally  strong  and  healthy. 
Plants  BO  grown  would  be  in  a  state  of  high  culture. 

Our  correspondent  next  states  that  he  has  seen  a  col- 
lection of  Orchids  that  had  been  neglected,  showing  a  regular 
degeneration,  and  he  wishes  to  know  the  cause  and  the 
remedy.  As  to  the  cause,  it  must  necessarily  be  in  a  great 
measure  guess  work. 

Plants  in  such  a  state  as  he  describes  must  either  have 
been  grossly  neglected  or  managed  by  a  person  almost  totally 
unacquainted  with  their  culture,  or,  perhaps,  possessing  in- 
adequate means  to  erow  them — with  such,  for  instance,  as 
insumdent  heat  and  moisture  in  the  air,  improper  soils,  or 
an  indifferent  house  to  grow  them  in ;  or,  lastiy,  his  time 
may  have  been  taken  up  with  other  departments  of  garden- 
ing, so  that  he  could  not  devote  sufficient  attention  to  this 
class  of  plants. 

To  bring  such  plants  back  to  a  state  of  normal  luxu- 
riance would  require  the  reverse  of  the  treatment  they  have 
been  subjected  to.  The  first  point  to  attend  to  would  be  to 
improve  or  rebuild  the  house  or  houses  they  are  to  grow  in. 
See  that  there  are  plenty  of  pipes  to  heat  the  atmosphere, 
and  means  devised  to  give  out  moisture  during  the  growing 
season.  Air  must  be  given  when  needed,  and  that  air  should 
pass  over  the  pipes,  so  as  to  be  heated  before  it  reaches 
the  plants.  Then  procure  the  necessary  requisites  of  fibry 
pea^  sphagnum  moss,  charcoal,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  fibry  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  caky  dung.  All  these  are  necessary  where 
a  tolerable  collection  is  to  be  grown  or  brought  into  renewed' 
health.  Also  have  clean  pots,  good  sound  logs  and  baskets* 
and  plenty  of  broken  pots  of  at  least  three  sizes.  All  these 
being  obtained,  take  the  deteriorated  plants,  shake  them 
out  of  the  old  soil,  wash  them  thoroughly  in  tepid  water 
so  as  not  to  leave  one  insect,  and  then  cut  away  dl  dead  or 
decayed  roots  and  dead  pseudo-bulbs.  Bo  this  at  a  tim^ 
;  when  the  plants  are  not  growing.     Then  repot,  rebasket. 
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ftnd  relog  the  whole,  and  place  them  in  the  eweet  clean 
house,  g^iving  uo  water  tiU  Bhoobi  and  roots  appear ;  oaij 
glT-e  moisture  in  the  air  pretty  freely,  to  keep  them  plump, 
and  encourage  them  to  grow  both  at  the  top  and  the 
roots.  The  cultivator  must  not  ei:pect  such  a  neglected 
coUectioa  to  improre  even  with  the  highest  culture  in  a 
ahort  time — it  will  take  three  or  four  yeftrs  to  bringthem 
into  normal  luxnriance.  If  he  has  not  had  much  experience, 
let  me  advise  him  to  procure  some  work  on  their  culture : 
even  the  humble  one  our  correspondent  alludes  to  will  be 
useful. — T.  Appiebt. 


CENTAUEEA  CANDIDISSIMA  AS  A  BEDDEE. 

Am  there  Beems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
merits  of  ithis  plant  for  bedding  purposes,  it  would  be  of 
great  serrice  to  the  gajdening  world  if  those  who  have  had 
much  eiperienee  of  it  would  report  upon  the  subject.  My 
own  has  not  been  sufficiently  ertensiTe  to  enable  me  to  give 
an  opinion  without  some  reservation ;  but  others,  perhaps, 
can  writ*  more  decidedly.  What  little  experience  I  have  bad 
is  greatly  in  its  favour,  and  the  condition  of  my  plants 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  left  nothmg  to 
wish  for.  Some  growers,  however,  say  that  it  becomes 
too  rank,  and  when  so  its  foliage  assumes  a  dirty  grey 
instead  of  the  beautiful  white  which  it  in  general  presents. 
Are  its  detractora  right  Or  DOt  ?  I  fancy  myself  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  grow  it  will  a£Srm  the  controiy,  but  if 
otherwise  let  them  by  all  means  be  heard. — H.  T.  V. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  by  reports  on  this  sulfl'ect,  whether 
success  or  non-success  attended  the  attempt  to  bed  this 
plant,  with  details  of  the  culture  adopted,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil.] 

HEEBACEOtTS  CALCE0LAEIA8. 

"An  Adkibeb  of  Calceolarias"  wishing  for  lunts  on 
their  cultivation,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  find  something  in 
the  tollowing  suitable  to  bis  case.  These  charming  plants 
are  natives  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Chiti  and  adjacent 
countries,  and  delight  in  the  rich  vegetable  mould  found  on 
the  margin  of  forests,  the  same  as  the  Foxglove,  to  which 
they  are  closely  allied,  does  in  our  own  coun^. 

Calceolarias  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  different  periods  by 
periodical  sowings  of  the  seed,  but  three  sowings  will  be 
ample  for  most  places.  For  a  spring  display,  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  middle  of  July ;  for  summer  flowering,  in  the  Ust 
week  in  August ;  and  a  sowing  in  spring  gives  me  autumn- 
flowering  p£uitB.  The  two  first  BOwings  require  no  artificial 
heat,  but  tlie  last  is  placed  in  heat. 

Seed  of  first-class  excellence  should  be  procured,  avoid 
low-priced  seed,  and  by  all  means  let  it  be  new.  Tlie  start- 
ii^  into  flower  prematurely  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  old 
seed,  whilst  vigorous  growth  is  promoted  by  sowing  new. 
The  soil  for  the  sowing  should  consist  of  turfy  loam  and 
leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  an  admixture  of  one-siith 
BUver  sand.'  The  seed-pan  or  pot  should  be  half  filled  with 
drainage,  and  on  this  place  the  riddlings  of  the  compost,  for 
il  should  pass  through  a  half-inch  riddle.  Providing  the 
drainage  and  riddlings  occupy  three  parts  of  the  d^th  of 
the  pot,  fin  with  the  compost,  and  level  the  sur&ce.  Water, 
so  aa  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soU,  through  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot  1  sow  the  seed  thinly  upon  the  surface,  and 
scatter  a  little  silver  sand  over  it  so  sa  to  make  the  sur&ce 
of  the  soil  white  all  over.  Place  the  pot  in  a  shady  place 
3ut-doora,  and  cover  with  a  hajid  or  be!l-glaas,  or  a  close 
CtJd  frame  will  answer  as  well.  Guard  against  exposing 
'\e  pot  to  sun  and  currents  of  air,  and  keep  the  soil  Just 
uioist,  but  not  very  wet.  Look  out  every  now  and  then  for 
■nails,  for  these  pests  will  clear  a  pot  of  seedling  in  a 
,inKle  night  and  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  their  slime 
id  the  roots  beneath  the  surface.  A  little  soot  sprinkled 
iiund  the  pot  will  make  all  safe  in  that  respect,  and  may 
"-■'  the  raaser  the  trouble  of  complaining  about  the  badness 
■  ••"  seed.  AH  watering  shouH  be  made  through  a  fine 
-av    Jid  shade  must  be  givei        '"' place  is  *'  >osed. 

■^-entheplanh  '«t  fairly  v.       ■  HaUtt      =■  '■-'  ivoid 
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plants  have  a  pair  of  rough  leaves  the  size  of  the  thumb- 
nail, pot  them  singly  into  60-sized  pots  in  the  same  compost 
as  before,  and  place  in  a  close  c(dd  frame  in  a  shady  spot. 
Keep  dose  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  until  growth  commences; 
then  admit  a  little  fresh  air,  and  give  enough  water  to  keep 
them  growing  freely.  When  the  plants  become  established 
admit  air  ireely  by  taking  the  l^hts  off  at  night,  and  in 
cloudy  weather,  and  thus  give  them  tho  full  benefit  of  dews, 
gentle  rains,  and  a  damp  but  not  stagnant  atmosphere. 
Dryness  is  the  greatest  biwe  to  contend  against  in  Calceo- 
laria-culture, for  if  the  plants  are  kept  dry  green  fly  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  down,  and  they  flower  prematurely.  For  that 
reason  the  lights  had  better  be  kept  over  the  plants  during 
the  day  and  the  frame  tilted  or  stood  on  bricks  placed  flat- 
wise at  each  comer,  so  as  to  prevent  stagnant  air  lodging, 
or  the  frame  becoming  hot  inside.  A  gentle  aprinkling  of 
water  overhead  morning  and  evening  in  droughty  weaUier 
will  much  invigorate  the  plants ;  but  they  should  be  shielded 
from  heavy  rains  by  putting  on  the  lights,  and  shaded  from 

The  plants  must  be  potted  immediately  on  the  pots 
becoming  fllted  with  roots,  for  cramping  them  in  small  pots 
tends  to  cause  flowering  before  the  plants  are  half  formed. 
Shiil  them  into  48-sized  pots,  using  the  same  compost  as 
before,  placing  in  the  frame,  &c,  as  at  the  first  potting. 
When  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  pot  into  SS's, 
using  a  compost  of  loam  from  rotted  turves  one  year  old 
and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  half  the  bulk  of  cow- 
dung  two  years  old,  and  add  about.,  quarter  of  the  whole  ot 
pieces  of  charcoal  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  silver  sand. 
Water  ireely  in  addition  to  lightly  syringing  morning  and 
evening,  a>&mt  abundance  of  air,  and  give  all  the  light 
practicable  without  bright  sun. 

In  October  {I  am  dealing  with  the  seeds  sown  in  July 
for  blooming  in  May)  the  plants  will  need  shifting  into 
24-pot8 ;  but  as  there  will  be  some  very  strong  whilst  others 
lag  behind,  discriminate  between  a  strong  placet  and  a  weak, 
potting  the  first,  but  merely  examining  the  last  to  Bee  that 
the  drainage  is  all  right ;  then  place  in  a  cold  frame  with  a 
southern  aspect,  for  we  now  want  light  and  warmth. 

Any  plants  that  are  very  sickly  ought  to  be  shaken  out  of 
the  pots,  removing  all  the  earth  without  iiyuripg  the  roots, 
and  potted  in  the  compost  recommended  for  seedlings  in 
a  size  veiy  little  larger  than  just  sufficient  to  hcJd  the  roots 
without  cramping  them.  If  tho  cultivator's  stock  be  large 
he  may  discard  the  sickly  plants ;  but  it  is  only  right  to 
caution  the  uninitiated  against  throwing  away  that  which 
may  prove  superior  in  colour,  spotting  and  blotching,  frarm 
and  substance,  to  any  in  the  patch.  I  have  known  the  sickly- 
looking  considered  so ;  but  really  weak  growers  afford  the 
most  novidty,  and  the  finest-formed  and  coloured  flowers  in 
patches  of  seedlings.  These  weak  growers,  whether  weak 
by  nature  or  accident,  will  form  capital  succession  plants,  and 
firBt-daHB  specimens  of  small  size  for  filling  up  gaps  on  front 
st^ea  in  the  conservatory.  When  the  nights  axe  becoming 
frosty  in  October  or  November  remove  the  plants  to  a  pit, 
placing  them  near,  the  glass,  and  as  far  from  the  beating 
apparatus  and  currents  of  diy  air  ae  possible  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  frost  or  allowing  stagnant  air  to  lod^  near 
them.  The  plants  cannot  have  too  much  light  and  ur;  but 
care  should  be  t^en  that  the  air  does  not  become  dry,  nor 
that  they  flag  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots  or  a  deficiency 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Damper  stagnant  air  should 
be  studiously  avoided,  and  drip  prevented  falling  on  the 
leaves,  or  moisture  of  any  kind  lod^og  between  the  leaves 
or  on  them  for  any  length  of  time.  The  shelves  of  a  green- 
house are  a  good  place  for  wintering  Calceolarias,  but  not  ^ 
equal  to  a  pit,  though  I  have  had  them  in  12-isch  pots  with' 
a  head  of  bloom  between  2  and  3  feet  in  diameter  with  over 
a  thousand  flowers  upon  them  at  one  time.  The  main  points 
to  attend  to  during  winter  are  to  keep  the  plants  gent^ 
grovring  without  giving  warmth  to  make  them  grow  quickly < 
and,  if  dark  and  close,  to  i>ecome  drawn  and  tissue-like  in  the 
leaf.  Any  shoots  that  grow  straggling  should  be  sto^wd; 
but  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  stop  one  shoot  and  not  anothw 
on  the  same  plant,  for  it  tends  to  promote  a  snocaenon  of 
flowers ;  whereas  the  beauty  of  the  plant  consists  in  all  tiie 
blooming-stems  i^pe°"'w  simtdtaneonsly. 

If  »"  go  0'    '^ti^    .T.nt.  ^1  iif -o  leaves  the  sice  of  u 
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18-8ized  pots  and  gently  bedewed  with  tepid  water  in  the 
morning,  care  being  taken  to  hare  the  leaves  dry  before  the 
Biin  goes  down,  for  water  left  standing  on  the  foliage  is  apt 
to  cause  that  part  of  the  leaf  where  it  rests  to  damp  or 
decay.  Water  most  be  given  more  liberally  as  the  days 
lengthen,  but  it  is  well  to  let  the  plants  need  it  before 
affording  a  supply.  A  little  now  and  then  does  no  good,  but 
an  occasional  thorough  application,  enough  to  run  through 
the  pot  and  so  wet  the  soil  quite  through,  is  worth  all  the 
surface-waterings  put  together.  No  watering  is  necessaiy 
before  the  soil  becomes  dry,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  make 
the  leaves  flag.  Water  should  be  given  before  that  take, 
place. 

By  the  latter  part  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  the 
pots  will  be  full  of  roots,  when  the  plants  must  be  shifted 
into  pots  a  size  larger  or  into  12* s,  using  the  soil  a  little 
rougher,  chopping  instead  of  sifting  it.  The  plants  will 
now  require  syringing  morning  and  evening ;  in  about  three 
weeks  from  this  time  the  pots  will  be  again  full  of  roots, 
when  the  cultivator  should  consider  whether  he  would  like  the 
plants  to  bloom  in  the  pots  they  are  already  in,  or  if  he  would 
like  them  a  little  larger  and  finer.  The  strongest  will  be 
chosen  and  potted  into  6-sized  pots,  giving  extra  drainage, 
and  using  the  soil  rough.  The  pots  wiU  soon  be  fuU  of  roots, 
and  when  these  begin  matting  round  the  sides  of  the  pot 
the  flower-stems  appear.  At  this  stage  keep  a  good  circula- 
tion of  air  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  moderately 
cool,  without  shading,  and  so  induce  the  flower-stems  to  rise 
strong  and  dwarf,  and  if  so,  no  sticks  will  be  needed  to 
support  the  massive  heads.  I  never  attend  an  exhibition 
without  being  puzzled  to  know  whether  it  is  the  number  of 
sticks  and  ties  that  win  their  owner  the  prize,  or  the  dis- 
torted blooms  on  their  lanky  stems.  The  plants  are  to  be 
lightly  syringed  morning  and  evening  until  the  flowers 
biust  the  calyx,  when  moisture  must  be  given  by  sprinkling 
the  paths  and  shelves  occasionally. 

When  the  blooms  have  attained  half  their  full  size,  they 
should  be  shaded  from  very  bright  sun,  and  when  fully 
developed,  their  beauty  is  much  prolonged  by  being  shaded 
from  ten  to  four  o'clock.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  so 
often,  to  give  more  than  one  shift  in  the  spring,  nor  to  attend 
to  one-half  the  minutise  here  laid  down,  but  I  have  given  the 
essential  particulars  of  their  cultivation,  the  nearer  to  which 
the  grower  adheres  the  more  likely  is  success  to  attend  his 
efforts.  The  drainage  in  all  cases  of  repotting  should  be 
perfect,  and  this  is  secured  by  placing  a  large  crock  on  the 
hole  in  the  pot,  an  inch  of  rough  crocks,  half  an  inch  of 
finer,  and  a  layer  of  live  sphagnum,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  half 
an  inch  thick  upon  that.  It  is  not  a  bad  practice  to  pot 
rather  low,  especially  if  few  shifts  are  given,  for  then  the 
pots  can  be  top-dressed,  for  the  Calceolaria  emits  roots  from 
the  stem,  and  these  are  preserved  and  extended  by  the  top- 
dressing,  which  promotes  healthfulness  and  vigour.  Plants 
that  are  not  shifted  repeatedly  imtil  the  flower-stems 
appear,  will  be  much  beneflted  by  the  application  of  weak 
liquid  manure  twice  a-week. 

Plants  done  blooming  are  to  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes  in  a 
shady  place,  but  exposed  to  the  air.  All  the  flower-stems 
having  been  removed,  fiU  in  the  openings  between  the 
plants  with  leaf  mould,  putting  it  close  to  the  stems. 
Into  this  the  young  shoots  will  root,  ^nd  when  they  are 
sufficiently  advanced  slip  them  off  the  parent,  and  insert 
them  in  48-8ized  pots  in  the  compost  recommended  for 
seedlings.  Place  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  shaded  until 
well  rooted,  when  they  m/iy  be  treated  as  seedlings  of  the 
same  season,  or  like  July  seedlings.  The  established  or  old 
plants  are  to  be  potted  in  the  last  week  in  August  in  pots 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  them,  without  cramping  them, 
after  the  removal  of  all  the  old  soU  that  comes  freely  away 
without  injuring  the  roots;  then  place  in  a  cold  frame  that 
they  may  recover  the  disrooting,  when  they  require  the  same 
shifting  and  treatment  as  seedling  plants. 

The  seedlings  sown  in  the  autumn  must  be  potted  when 
large  enough,  and  they  may  be  wintered  in  48-sized  pots  oif 
shmves  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse.  They  will  require 
potting  in  March,  and  shifting  into  their  blooming-pots  in 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 

Spring-sown  plants  are  raised  in  heat,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and  healthy,  yet  free  from 
dmoghts.    When  of  snfficieiit  size  they  are  potted-off,  and 


gradually  hardened-off,  as  with  half-hardy  annuals,  by  the 
middle  of  May.  The  seed,  to  do  this,  should  be  sown  in  the 
first  week  in  March :  the  plants  are  then  placed  in  a  cool 
frame,  and  shaded  from  scorching  sun,  which  is  apt  to  cause 
the  flower-stems  to  come  whilst  the  plants  are  small  Shade 
and  moisture,  with  repotting  as  often  as  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  will  keep  tiie  plants  growing  vigorously 
until  the  last  week  in  July,  when  they  must  be  potted  into 
their  blooming-pots,  giving  them  the  fall  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays,  and  sprinkling  them  lightly  morning  and  evening  with 
water  until  the  fiowers  appear,  when  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  drier  atmosphere  to  bloom.  Such  plants,  however,  are 
seldom  half  so  fine  as  those  kept  over  the  winter;  but  if 
not  allowed  to  produce  many  fiowers  in  autumn,  and  kept 
over  the  winter,  and  frequently  repotted,  they  make  very 
fine  early-fiowering  plants,  and  afford  in  the  April  and  May 
following  a  display  which  no  occupant  of  the  greenhouse, 
not  excepting  the  Azalea  and  Cineraria,  can  rival. 

Green  fiy  is  very  troublesome  in  attacking  the  Calceolaria^ 
and  is  mostly  brought  on  by  keying  the  plants  in  a  dose 
confined  atmosphere,  and  by  imperfect  drainage.  A  sour 
soil  also  induces  the  attacks  of  this  pest  and  of  mildew; 
whilst  a  too  dry  atmosphere  is  instrumental  in  bringing  on 
thrips.  The  plants  should  be  smoked  with  tobacco  on  the 
first  appearance  of  green  fiy  and  thrips,  but  the  leaves  should 
be  dry ;  and  it  is  letter  to  smoke  slightly  two  nights  con- 
secutively than  g^ve  a  strong  dose  on  one  night  that  not  only 
kills  these  pests  but  iigures  the  leaves  as  well.  Mildew  may 
be  removed  by  dusting  the  infested  parts  with  fiowers  of 
sulphur;  and  damp  may  be  prevented  by  removing  the 
causes — stagnant  atmospheric  moistiire,  and  water  lodging 
on  the  stems  and  leaves. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias  must  form  the  subject  of  another 
communication. — Geoboe  Abbst. 


BILLBEEGIAS  AND  THEIE  CULTn^ATION— 

iECHMEAS. 

It  but  too  often  happens  that  this  valuable  genus,  though 
represented  in  almost  every  stove  we  visit,  receives  but 
secondary  consideration  and  treatment.  This  is  undeserved 
considering  its  known  merits,  its  singular  foliage,  and  the 
brightness  and  uses  of  its  fiowers.  Such  treatment  may 
often  arise  from  the  simple  supposition  that  the  plants  grow 
and  seem  to  fiourish  well  under  the  roughest  system  of 
treatment.  That  these  ideas  are  wrong  I  scarcely  need 
state,  or  that  such  treatment  does  very  poor  justice  to  this 
or,  indeed,  any  other  class  of  plants,  for  by  cultivation  they 
may  be  induced  to  form  much  finer  foliage  and  to  flower 
much  more  freely  than  they  usually  do. 

The  general  system  of  treatment  I  would  follow  would  be 
to  pot  them  each  year,  in  May.  in  a  compost  of  peat,  sand, 
and  charcoal,  adding  a  few  well-broken  potsherds ;  to  afford 
them  but  a  slight  shift  each  time,  taking  care  to  pot  them 
firmly ;  and  to  give  them  up  to  September  a  general  stove 
temperature  and  treatment.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  where  good  drainage  is  afforded  they  are  fond  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  their  growing  season. 
At  the  first  opportunity  after  September  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  higher  temperature  and  receive  the  general  treat- 
ment of  a  Pine  plant  when  the  object  is  to  induce  it  to 
fruit.  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  all  growths  remaining 
upon  the  plants  which  may  have  previously  flowered,  or  may 
be  older  than  those  of  the  last  year,  should  be  carefully 
removed  with  a  keen-edged  knife,  for  by  permitting  these 
to  remain  upon  the  planto  they  appropriate  to  themselves  a 
part  of  the  sap,  all  of  which  should  go  towards  the  perfecting 
of  a  large  strong  growth,  with  a  view  to  eflSlcient  flowering. 
In  some  of  the  varieties  the  flower-spikes  push  out  rather 
too  far  to  sustain  their  weight,  and  in  such  case  they  may  be 
properly  secured  by  being  tied.  Others  which  are  not  so 
long  and  are  stronger  in  the  stem  will  require  no  support. 

The  sorts  generaUy  known  are  Billbergia  Leopoldi,  amosna., 
fasciata,  and  Due  de  Croy.  I  have  known  some  very  lively- 
flowered  sorts  under  the  names  of  Morelliana  and  liboniana, 
though,  in  consequence  of  gpreater  notice  not  having  been 
taken  of  them,  the  collection  is  not  so  complete  in  some 
popular  catalogues  as  it  might  otherwise  be. 

Mqhxfa.  is  another  very  pleasing  genus,  and  very  closely 
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flDied  to  the  preceding  in  its  form,  habits,  and  mode  of 
flowering.  The  remarks  given  above  wiU  serve  generally 
for  the  snocesi^iil  cnltivafcion  of  these  also,  though  perhi^s 
oar  fitvonrite,  iESohmea  ftdgens,  will  hy  a  distinct  treatment 
Bubmit  to  our  wishes  nlore  readily  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  way  this  is  now  generally  treated  is  the  following  :— 
Take  off  with  a  sharp  knife  any  yoimg  shoots  abont  uuree 
ports  grown,  place  them  upon  the  tan  in  a  Pine-pit,  or  on 
the  sou  in  a  dacomber-hoose,  or  in  any  other  place  where  a 
high  moist  temperature  is  kept  np,  where  th^  will  eventually 
roSt.  When  rooted  the  cuttings  should  be  caxeftilly  potted 
into  48-pote  in  a  composition  similar  to  that  detailed  for 
BiUbergias,  but  with  rather  more  sand,  potsherds,  and 
drainage.    Continue  to  keep  them  in  a  warm  moist  atmo- 

2bere  until  you  suppose  they  are  well  established  or  are 
lowing  for  flower.  They  come  quickly  into  flower  when 
permitted  to  remain  in  heat;  yet  when  we  wish  to  retard 
their  period  of  flowering,  it  does  not  injure  them  to  remove 
them  into  a  lower  temperafcture  for  a  time. 

Besides  this,  other  model  of  obtaining  a  succession  of 
flowering  plants  might  be  practised,  such  as  taking  off  the 
enttings  at  twice,  the  strongest  flrst,  or  by  removing  half  or 
so  femn.  the  higher  temperature  when  tiie  young  plants 
have  become  es&blished,  and  when  they  show  any  signs  of 
flowering  to  return  them  into  heat  as  required.  §rown 
thus  they  are  exceedingly  useftil  for  drawingoroom  or  other 
decorations,  lasting  a  long  period  in  flower.  They  are  very 
effective  when  tasteftilly  arranged  in  a  stand  with  some  of 
our  more  graceful  Ferns. 

Of  the  Unds  I  like  ftOgens  best,  though  the  beautiM  and 
cffenly  balanced  markings  upon  discolor  constitute  it  a  very 
pleasing  object.  Besides  these  there  are  Milinoni,  spectabilis, 
and  minia&.  They  should  have  all  the  sun  and  light 
possible. — ^William  Eabley. 


THE  AltBANGEMEKT    OF    COLOUBS  IN  THE 
FLOWEE  GABDENS  AT  APLEY  TOWEBS, 

BTDB. 

Wbebx  flower-gardening  is  carried  on  to  any  extent  and 
cazried  on  with  spirit  I  think  it  adds  very  greatly  to  the 
general  effect,  and  gives  a  varied  charm  and  interest  to  the 
whole  when  the  system  of  arranging  the  colours  is  varied  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  different  gardens  or  divisions  inte 
which  the  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  gardens  may  be 
divided.  By  way  of  iUustrating  more  plainly  what  I  mean, 
I  will  as  briefly  as. possible  give  a  short  outline  how  I  have 
had  them  arranged  here  this  season. 

I  think  it  gives  additional  interest  te  the  pleasiu'e 
grounds  to  have  the  flower  borders  and  beds  altered  in  their 
arrangements  each  succeeding  season  as  much  as  can  be 
done,  so  that  the  family  and  visiters  may  not  have  the  same 
arrangement  often  repeated  in  the  same  place,  however 
pleasing  and  attractive  it  may  be  in  the  general  effect. 

The  mansion  here  stands  upon  the  tep  of  a  piece  of 
ground  gently  rising  from  the  west,  north,  and  north-east, 
and  these  tluree  sides  are  open — ^that  is,  free  from  trees, 
while  the  rest  is  pretty  well  closed  in  with  large  trees  and 
shrubs.  On  the  east,  north,  and  west  are  the  flower  gardens, 
and  nearly  all  are  seen  from  the  windows.  On  the  three  sides 
of  the  mansion,  as  stated  above,  grass  extends  for  several 
yards ;  then  comes  the  terrace  walk,  and  beyond  it  there  is 
grass  te  the  tep  of  the  terrace  bank,  which  gently  slopes  for 
9  feet.  On  the  east  side,  and  level  with  the  terrace  walk, 
is  a  flower  garden  in  grass  having  the  beds  all  of  one 
colour,  excepting  a  small  edging  of  a  different  colour  te 
^ntrast  wi^  the  bed  as  much  as  the  means  at  command 
will  allow.  Formingpart  of  this  garden  is  a  set  of  smaller 
beds,  aU  flUed  with  V  erbenas  of  one  colour,  and  each  bed 
iiffering  frt>m  the  one  adjoining  te  it.  This  composes  the 
inwer  garden  on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 

?he  flower  garden  on  the  north  side  lies  beyond  the  slope 
the  terrace  bank — it  is  a  polychrome  garden  having  a» 
>  Jik  running  round  it,  and  joining  the  t^ace  walk  l^  a 
tight  of  steps.  Here  each  bed  has  been  confined  te  two 
•'Hours — ^♦^•*  is,  the  bed  is  filled  with  one  '*^'our,  excepting 
**  edp*       .  another  ^'^••'*-^  sting  cole*-'         .iiis  garden  is 


The  first  garden  on  the  west  firont  is  on  the  same  level 
below  tiie  terrace  as  the  one  just  described  as  being  on  tlw 
north  side.  It  fbrms  half  a  circle,  having  ito  base  towaxds 
the  house  and  terrace  bank.  It  is  likewise  ajpoly^chxome^ 
but  quite  different  in  design  and  execution ;  its  prino^nl 
feature  beixig  a  centre  of  grass,  on  which  is  a  pedestal  suTt 
mounted  witli  liie  figures  of  two  boys  contencong  fer  some 
fruit,  and  from  this  centre  radiate  the  principal  wa&s.  This 
garden  like  the  north  one  is  surrounded  with  a  wsSk,  dad 
tiie  base  is  connected  with  tiie  terrace  walk  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  On  the  top  of  the  balustrades  are  two  boys  in  bronze, 
apparently  requiring  all  their  strength  te  bold  and  restrsiD 
a  struggling  fish. 

The  l^ttem  of  the  balustrades  is  ornamented  with  vases 
frill  of  Geraniums,  and  the  sides  of  the  flight  of  steps  te  the 
north  flower  garden  are  also  ornamented  with  vases  filled 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  colours  in  the  beds  in  this,  the  west,  polychrome 
garden  are  more  in  the  ribbon  style — ^that  is,  there  are  three 
colours,  the  centre  being  a  good  contrasting  colour,  eaoli  side 
of  another  colour,  and  tiie  margin  of  a  di&rent  hoe.  These 
beds  fell  from  the  centre  east  and  west.  They  are  flanked 
with  four  small  round  beds,  each  of  one  colour,  two  on  eaoh 
side.  Each  pair  of  these  round  beds  is  divided  by  a  longer 
irregular  bed  fllled  with  one  colour,  the  same  as  the  cozre- 
spending  bed  on  the  opposite  side. 

Beyond  this  flower  garden  the  ground  fells  again.  Another 
flight  of  steps,  right  opposite  te  and  in  a  line  with  the  fiiight 
of  steps  which  connecto  this  garden  with  the  terrace  w^, 
descends  te  this  portion  of  the  grounds,  which  is  by  fef  the 
largest. 

As  stated  already,  the  west  side  of  the  garden  just  de- 
scribed forms  half  a  circle,  this  flight  of  stops  being  in  its 
centre.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  which  is  completely 
covered  and  hid  with  Lanrustinus  and  Fnchna  Biocartoni, 
which  flowers  more  or  less  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  is 
a  flower-border  about  12  feet  wide  and  800  loog.  This 
border  is  planted  in  the  panel  style,  every  1-1-feet  long  form- 
ing a  square,  differing  in  colour  from  the  one  a4|oi]dng  it ; 
and  running  along  the  entire  length  at  the  back  is  a  row  of 
the  blue  Ageratum,  and  next  is  a  row  of  ydlow  Calceolazia. 
Each  square  is  divided  by  three  rows  of  CaloeolAria*,  the 
centre  one  being  Bugosa,  the  two  others  l^rinoe  of  Orange. 
Next  the  grass  is  a  row  of  Alyssum  variegatum,  next  to  tn» 
is  a  scarlet  Verbena,  and  then  Bugosa  Calceolazia ;  so  that 
each  square  has  three  rows  between  it  and  the  grass,  three 
rows  between  each  other,  and  two  rows  at  the  bfusk.  In  the 
centre  of  each  square  stands  a  plant  of  Humea  elegans. 
This  border  forms  the  fourth  style  of  arranging  the  oolours. 

Bunning  at  nearly  right  angles  from  the  north  end  of  this 
border,  and  passing  under  larg^  Oak  trees,  is  a  serpentine 
border  76  yards  long.  It  is  not  everything  that  will  answer 
well  under  the  shade  of  trees.  This  border  is  well  seen  from 
the  comer  of  the  terrace  walk :  hence  it  is  desirable  to  have 
it  look  gay  and  as  trim  as  possible  under  the  drcumstanoes. 
It  is  backed  with  low  shrubs,  and  we  have  lids  seasonr  a 
ribbon  of  four  colours  in  it.  The  back  row  is  the  blue 
Ageratum  staked  up ;  then  Calceolaria  latifoUa  likewise  tied 
up ;  next,  French  Marigold  with  their  varied  eoloan,  and 
the  row  next  the  grass  is  the  white  variegated  Bafan; 

Fifth  arrangement.  At  about  12  yaxds  in  front  of  this 
border,  but  not  quite  parallel  to  it,  is  our  principal  ribboB- 
border.  This  has  a  gentle  curve,  backed  witii  shrubs,  and  is 
weU  seen  from  the  terrace  walk,  which  may  be  from  12  to 
16  feet  higher.  It  is  12  feet  wide,  and  is  compeeed  of  nine 
colours,  the  back  row  being  Sweet  Peas  neater  staked  iq^ 
then  follow  the  blue  Ageratum,  Perilla  nankinensis.  Calceo- 
laria rugosa.  Geraniums  Flower  of  the  Day  and  Tom  Thumb, 
Purple  King  Verbena,  Cerastium  tementosum,  and  next  to 
the  grass  is  the  bright  low-growing  Verbena  Array.  The  oat- 
side  of  this  curved  ribbon-porder  being  seen  by  the  prome- 
naders  on  the  terrace  walk,  tiie  effect  is  better  than  were  it 
straight,  having  one  end  to  the  terrace. 
*  Sixth  arrangement.  A  little  to  the  south  of  this  bord«r 
are  a  number  of  laree  beds  fiUed  in  their  middle  with  Bliodo- 
dendrons,  &c.,  whi<m,  of  course,  flower  early  in  the  seosoB. 
Each  of  these  beds  has  amongst  the  Bhododendrons  a  fefw 
Hollyhocks  and  some  DahBas,  Lilies  and  IMtoma  uvaria 
giving  variety  and^extending  the  season  of  bloom  as  kngr  f^ 
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in  some  InstanceB  three  rows  of  flower-garden  plants.  Some 
liave  the  back  row  yellow  Calceolaria^  wil^  Scarlet  Gera- 
nioms  in  front ;  others  have  the  back  row  ]?etimias ;  as  tiiey 
grow  th^  are  held  baok  against  the  Bhododendrons  by  small 
stakes,  so  that  by  August  the  plants  are  growing  away 
amongst  and  upon  the  lUiododendrons*  and  present  at  a 
little  distance  sUffhtly  the  appearance  of  a  bazic  of  flowers, 
backed  up  with  Dahlias,  &c.  Th&  forms  the  last  style  here 
of  ananging  the  plants  and  colours  in  the  flower  gardens, 
besides  mixed  bcwders,  which  to  some  minds  are  a  great 
and  a  pleasing  r^ef  from  the  more  formal  styles.-^BOB6x 
Dawson. 

SOME  OF  THE  GAEDENS  WOBTH  SEEING. 


Name. 
BromliaxnHall... 
Wolrom  Abbey.. 
Futeridft  Bury . 
▲mptbm  Park... 
FUtwtok  Manor. 
Tinffrtth  Hooie . 


BBDFOBIWHIBX. 

Proprietor,  Oardener.         8t<Uion. 

LordDrneTor Mr.  Thompson  •  Llandilo 

Duke  of  Bedford Mr.  Maekey .... 

Col.  8owerby Mr.  R.^lsh Luton 

Lord  Wenaleydale Unknown.. Ampthill 

Mra.  Brooks Mr.  Mutt Ampthill 

MiaaTroTor Unknown Wobum 


GLAIIOSGAKSHIBS. 
Penrioe  Castle ...  C.R.M.  Talbot,  Esq.„M.P...  Mr.  J.  Crook ....  Swansea 
Marfam  Park  ...  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  J^.,  M.P...  Mr.  O.  Crook  ...  Port  Talbot 

Singleton  ^Mra.YiTlan Mr.  Weatoott....  Swansea 

Stout  Hall R.  Wood,  Esq Mr.  Owen Swansea 

Penllergare ......  J.  D.Llewellyn,  Esq Mr.  Nuns.........  Swansea 

LXICBSTXBSHIBI. 
Frith  House Miss  Maekey Mr.  Bolton 

NOBTHAXPTONSHIBX. 

Cotteabrook  Hall  H.  Langham,  Esq...., Mr.  Todd 

Lamport  Hall....  Sir  Charlealsham,  Bart Mr. Todd 


KOYAL  HOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETY'S 
COMMITTEES.— Oct.  6,  1863. 

Flobal  CoxmTTXE.-^A  meeting  of  the  above  Committee 
was  held  this  day.  A  very  few  entries  were  made  either  of 
plants  or  flowers,  and  nothing  of  any  great  interest  was 
exhibited. 

Messrs.  Low  sent  some  new  Orchids-— Cattleya  irrorata 
elegans ;  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  a  fine  variety  of  this 
species  ;  and  Dendrobium  ebamemn,  a  promising  flower, 
but  not  in  condition,  although  sufficiently  developed  to  show 
its  qualities.  This,  being  a  new  variety,  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate,  and  when  seen  again  will  doubtless 
realise  all  that  is  expected  of  it. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  four  small  plants  of  varieties  [of  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  the  plants  were  merely  cuttings.  Novelty, 
a  bright  cerise  well-formed  flower  being  the  best;  Petunia 
Edith,  no  improvement  on  better  kinds ;  and  Pandanus 
candelabrum. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  again  four  specimens  of 
their  hardy  herbaceous  Anemone  Monoiine  Jobert,  a  very 
good  and  useful  autumn  plant,  producing  an  abundance  of 
white  flowers.  This  plant  was  commended  at  a  previous 
meeting,  and  now  received  a  second-class  certificate. 

A  few  seedling  Dahlias  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Br^g, 
Slough,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  but  out  of  condition.  A  row 
Pansies  were  also  sent :  these  were  out  of  season  and  very 
imperfect.  . 

Fbuit  Cosmittsi. — J.  B.  Haig,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  At 
this  Meeting  there  were  several  prises  offered.  In  Class  A, 
for  the  best  collection  of  Qrapes,  there  were  two  entries,  the 
first  from  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Vine  Cottage,  Gkuston,  near 
Liverpool,  was  a  very  fine  collection,  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  varieties,  and  grown  as  Mr.  Meredith  always  grows 
them.  In  such  a  coUection  we  can  have  only  space  to  notice 
a  few  particularly,  and  of  these  we  could  not  but  admire 
the  bunch  of  Muscat  Hamburgh,  which  was  large  and  well 
4et,  and  the  fiavour  most  delicious.  Every  season  seems  to 
add  fresh  honour  to  this  most  delicious  of  Qrapes.  Alicante 
was  large  and  well  set,  the  bloom  on  the  henries  thick  and 
solid-looking.  Trentham  Black  was  also  fine  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  flavour.  Mr.  Mereditb  showed  in  this  ccd- 
lection  a  seedling  called  Garston  Seedling.  It  is  an  immense 
bundi,  as  might  have  been  expected  firom  the  cross  between 
Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  berries  are  large, 
wlate,  and  with  a  fine  rich  flavour,  which  in  the  bunch  ex- 
Hfaited  was  not  fully  developed,  from  being  as  yet  rather 
unripe;  but  when  this  Ghrape  is  fiilly  ripened  we  have  no 


doubt  but  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  best-flavoured  late 
White  Grape  yet  in  cultivation.  It  surpasses  both  Treb- 
biano  and  Calabrian  Baisin  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Meredith 
was  requested  to  send  it  aflain  later  in  the  season.  For  this 
collection  of  Qrapes  Mr.  Meredith  received  the  flrst  prise. 
The  second  prize  was  taken  bv  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  who  also  exhibited  fine  bunches  of  twenty-three 
so-called  distmct  varieties ;  but  as  Frankenthal,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Eroerione,  and  Pope  Hamburgh  were  all  the  same, 
and  Mill  Hill  and  Champion  Hamburgh  were  also  synony- 
mous, that  reduced  the  number  to  nineteen.  These  had 
all  been  grown  in  an  orchard-house,  and  though  £bie  in 

atpearance  were  infinitely  inferior  in  fiavour  to  those  of  Mr. 
eredith. 

In  Class  B,  for  the  best  dish  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  the 
successful  competitor  was  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough. 
Mr.  Bivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  also  sent  specimens  of  this 
variety  not  for  competition  but  comparison,  and  though 
they  were  larger  and  of  a  finer  colour  than  Mr.  Turner's, 
they  could  not  approach  them  in  fiavour. 

In  Class  C,  there  were  no  entries  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Spivey,  whose  specimens  were  not  the  Golden  lEuainette. 

In  Glass  D,  Mr.  Spivey,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Houblon,  Sso*, 
of  HalUngbury  Place,  Essex,  took  first  prize  with  Pine  Ap|3e 
Busset,  fine  specimens  of  that  variety. 

A  seedling  Grape  was  sent  by  Mr.  Boss,  gardener  to 
C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  WeHbrd  Park,  near  Newbuzy,  but  it  was  not 
suffidently  aiiBtinct  from.  Black  Hamburgh  to  be  considoed 
a  different  variety. 

Messrs.  Luoombe,  Pince,  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  exhibited  a 
bunch  of  Mrs.  Pinoe's  Muscat,  a  Black  Grape  producing  a 
large,  long,  well-shouldered  bunch  with  oval  berries,  ttie 
fiavour  of  which  is  very  rich  and  excellent,  and  wil^  a  distinct 
Frontignan  fiavour.  This  was  considered  a  Grape  of  first-xmte 
excellence  and  received  a  first-dass  certificate. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  HoUoway,  sent 
a  splendid  bunch  of  the  Boyal  Vineyard  Grape,  which  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate  at  the  November  meetixiff  in 
1862.  The  bunch  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  muchmier 
than  that  shown  last  year,  and  was  about  15  inches  long, 
tapering  like  that  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  berries  were 
lorffe,  quite  round,  and  of  a  pearly  look ;  the  skin  is  so  thin, ' 
and  the  fiesh  so  hard  and  crackl^,  that  it  is  eaten  like  a 
Bigarreau  Cherry,  skin  and  alL  This  is  said  to  be  a  late- 
hanging  Grape,  and  if  so  it  will  be  a  valuable  one. 

A  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  Hurst  House  Pine  i^yple  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Page,  gardener  to  Wm.  Leaf,  Esq.,  of  Streatham, 
which  weighed  7  lbs.,  and  which  was  consider^  a  very  good 
specimen. 

Mr.  Alves,  gardener  to  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Southborough, 
Kent,  sent  a  Persian  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon  of  large  size, 
ribbed  and  of  a  very  dark  bottle-green  colour.  The  fiesh 
was,  unlike  Scarlet-fleshed  Melons,  very  tender  and  melting, 
remarkably  juicy,  and  rich ;  this  is  by  for  the  richest-fla- 
voured and  best  of  all  the  Scarlet-fleshed  Melons  we  ever 
tasted.    It  was  very  justly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  sent  fruit  of  a  new  Fig  which  came 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  df  most  delicious  £kvour.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  grow  as  large  as  the  Brunswick,  and  tiie  tree 
is  a  great  bearer.    This  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Terry,  gardener  to  Lionel  Ames,  Esq.,  the  Hyde,  St. 
Albans,  sent  four  dishes  of  Currants  which  were  in  beautifhl 
condition,  and  which  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  Tony's 
management.  They  were  as  bright  and  fresh  as  we  are 
used  to  see  them  in  July.    These  received  on  extra  prize. 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Gishurst  Cottage,  Weybridpe 
Heath,  sent  magnificent  specimens  of  the  Melon  Apple, 
Northern  Spy  Apple,  and  Chaumontel  Pears.  These  were 
grown  in  an  orchard-house,  and  both  in  size  and  appearance 
looked  like  tritons  among  miimows.  They  were  remarkably 
fine  and  were  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Messrs.  Paul  &.  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  sent  a  Seedling  Apple 
.  called  Cheshunt  Pippin,  which  is  said  to  be  a  long-keeping 
and  excellent  culinary  Apple.  It  has  much  the  appearance 
of  Cellini,  but  not  the  fiavour.  Mr.  Paul  was  asked  to  send 
it  again,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Secretary  was  requested 
to  have  its  culinary  properties  tested. 

Mr.  B.  HoUiday,  g^ener  to  J.  Alleson,  Esq.,  Friar's 
Place,  Acton,  sent  very  fine  specimens  of  Cluster  Golden 
Pippin  and  Blenheim  Pippin. 
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old  age  has  wrought  a  change  for  the  better  in  their  dis- 
position; for  when  water  impregnated  with  snlphnr  salts 
Las  for  a  long  time  passed  throogh  leaden  pipes,  or  has  long 
acted  on  leaden  cisterns,  the  lead  becomes  coated  with  a 
snlphate  or  a  sulphide ;  and  sulphide  of  lead,  being  perfectly 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  equally  so  in  water  not  too  ex- 
cessively ch^ged  with  foreign  matters  to  be  potable,  renders 
the  leaaen  TcSide  perfectly  harmless,  and  thus  perfects  it 
for  tbe  duties  which  in  all  other  respects  it  performs  in  such 
a  utilitarian  manner.  But  we  have  a  mond  to  append  to 
our  sulject.  Are  we  to  wait  content  to  be  poisoned  until 
our  pipes  become  transmuted*  or  what  are  we  to  do  P  The 
remedy  is  said  now  to  be  easily  attainable  without  waiting. 
Dr.  Sdiwarz,  a  chemist  of  Breslau,  has  made  a  discovery 
tiiat  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view ;  which  is,  that  by  passing  a  hot  solution  of  the  sulphide 
of  potassium  through  leaden  pipes,  the  interior  &ce  is  trans- 
muted firom  the  metallic  state  to  that  of  a  sulphid^  in  a  few 
minutes,  at  a  cost  too  insignificant  to  mention.  If,  then,  the- 
need  of  some  change  in  our  water-conduit  be  satis&ctorily 
shown  (and  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  this  for  years),  and 
the  change  proposed  is  based  on  equally  well-known  scien- 
tific tru&s,  if  water  in  the  mines  of  galena,  the  sulphide  of 
the  noxious  metal,  be  drunk  with  impuni^,  let  us  by  all 
means  see  that  for  the  future,  at  any  rate,  our  pipes  and 
cistems  be  no  longer  silent  poisoners,  but  made  to  support 
the  character  they  have  hitherto  not  fcdly  deserved,  of  useM 
auxiliaries  to  the  requirements  of  daily  Ufe. — (Builder.) 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  GLAZED  HOUSES  FOE 
GAEDEN  PUEP08ES. 

A  OBKTLiicAN  wishing  to  enlarge  his  garden  establish- 
ment employed  a  well-lmown  horticulture  builder  to  con- 
struct a  vinery  and  Pine-house.  About  the  construction  of 
the  house  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  what  I  wish  to  solicit 
your  advice  upon  is  the  gardener's  part  of  the  business — 
namely,  the  arrangement  of  the  houses  for  their  respective 
occupants. 

I  herewith  send  cross  sections  of  both  houses.  The  soil 
on  which  the  houses  are  built  is  a  very  stifi^,  wet,  yellow  day. 


^  Fig,  1  is  the  vinery.    To  make  the  border,  1,  the  old  soil 
was  taken  off  to  the  depth  of  4  feet,  the  bottom  was  con- 
creted, a  wall  built  all  round  to  keep  the  roots  in,  and  drains 
^aid  to  &ke  away  all  superfluous  wet.     2  Is  a  stage  for 
i«lants,  wfaidi  runs  across  both  ends  and  Blone  the  middle. 
^  Are  walks.    4,  Upright  slabs  of  slate  let  into  iron  posts 
vi  feet  deep  at  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  but  getting 
leeper  as  tne  ground  fieJls,  to  keep  the  houses  on  the  level 
rhere  was  about  6  or  8  indies  of  brick  rubbish  put  upon 
he  concrete  for  drainage.    The  soil  for  the  border  consisted 
r*  about  one-third  very  light  fibry  loam,  one-third  yellow 
oam  without  any  fibre,  and  one-third  of  about  equal  parte 
ff  tr^  '  V  rubbish  and  very  rotten  dung  almost  reduced  to 
<{ae-    ^'^\d.    The  soil,  after  being  turned  over  and  mixed, 
-    T«aw.ed  and  shot  upon  the  drainage  witliout  any  turfy 
-k    •**»jer  )'^ose  pt*«fl^  'ws^w^  pxit  in  *"^  V/»«p  it  firo"^  ■^'HQiing 


Now,  my  idea  is  that  in  a  few  years  the  soil  wiU  waoh  di 
among  the  drainage  and  choke  up  the  drains,  so  as  to  CMfle 
the  Chrapes  to  sh^ik.  There  is  an  old  vinery  near,  wliSM 
the  Grapes  are  much  given  to  shanking;  and  the  border 
being  surrounded  by  wet,  heavy,  cold  day,  wfll  be  eoAder- 
and  damper  than  it  ought  to  be  if  the  Grapes  are  required 
to  hang  any  length  of  time  or  if  early  forcing  is  intewM. 


»ff.  s. 

Fig,  2  is  the  house  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Pines.  1  Is 
the  pit  where  the  Phies  are  plunged,  the  dots  across  show 
where  is  the  bottom  of  the  tan ;  2  are  three  hot-water  pipes 
which  are  covered  with  brick  rubbish,  3,  up  to  the  d^s. 
4  Is  a  stage  originally  intended  for  Orchias,  but  as  the 
house  is  raiMd  so  high  above  the  ground  level,  7,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  enough  for  tiiem, 
none  of  the  hot-water  pipes  being  cast  with  a  trough  to  hold 
water.  The  gardener  has  had  some  zinc  troughs  mads  to  fit 
on  t)^  top  of  one  of  the  pipes,  but  on  account  of  tine  rima 
that  encirde  the  pipes  tibe  troughs  do  not  tcmdi,  ooose- 
quentlythe  water  is  scarodyever  warmed;  5  is  the  walk. 
which  goes  across  both  ends  and  along  the  fixmt  €3i  the  pit ; 
6  are  the  upright  slates,  whidi  are  here  upwards  of  5  feet 
deep. 

In  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Pine-hooae  the  tan  is 
ftilly  5  feet  deep,  and  &iat  body  of  tan  put  together  new 
would  get  so  hot  that  the  roots  of  any  plants  pbuifled 
therein  would  be  qtiite  burnt  up,  unless  it  were  aSawSi  a 
month  to  cool,  and  that  would  be  a  ffreat  waste  of.  time* 
Besides,  in  a  year  or  two  the  tan  would  become  lottsD,  and 
the  best  conceivable  place  for  worms ;  they  woudd  re|aodnoe 
themselves  by  thousands.  Also,  as  it  is  a  usual  praotioe  to 
repot  Pines  as  early  in  spring  as  the  weather  and  cixoom*^ 
stances  will  permit,  by  the  time  the  sun  gained  power 
the  plants  would  be  nearly  burned  up,  and  the  house  nftfatg 
so  very  dry  and  not  shaded  at  aU,  they  wonld  soon  be. 
worthless. 


'vn/Mk 


FIf •  S. 

Fig,  8  is  the  same  house  wfig,  1,  bat  I  propose  nakinffM 
the  Pine-hon«*%    Ihly  method  ^«  to  simply  bottoni  heatinfl^ 
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would  have  2  feet  thick;  not  more.  The  bottom  heat  to 
be  kept  up  by  the  pipes  ondemeath,  3;  and  as  screw 
▼ahres  axe  used  the  heat  could  be  regulated  to  the  greatest 
xiioety.  I  propose  havinff  a  tank,  4,  to  hold  water  for  the 
j^MS  to  run  through,  and  to  be  filled  or  emptied  at  pleasure. 
The  tank  and  pipes  to  be  covered  with  rough  slates*  2» 
resting  on  brickwork,  and  chinks  left  to  be  covered  with 
old  matting  or  some  such  material,  and  here  and  there  a  tin 
chimney  to  let  the  steam  out  into  the  body  of  the  house 
when  required.  The  pit  to  be  9  feet  wide  instead  of  8  feet, 
as  in  >!^.  2.  Some  might  say  that  the  pit  would  be  too  wide  to 
render  watering  convenient,  but  that  may  be  managed  by 
leaving  a  little  more  room  between  the  back  row  and  back 
wall  for  laying  a  board  on  the  bark  to  walk  on;  and  by  having 
a  long  rod  to  draw  the  foliage  forward,  the  two  back  rows 
might  be  easily  reached. 


Fig.  4. 

Fig.  4  I  propose  making  a  vinery ;  the  advantage  it  has 
over  fig,  1  for  that  purpose  is  very  great.  In  fig,  1  about 
75  yards  of  day  were  wheeled  away.  Here  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  wheel  away  any.  The  concrete  may  be  laid  upon 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  a  drain,  laid  aJonff  the 
front  of  the  house  into  a  drain  that  runs  near,  would  take 
all  the  superfluous  water  away.  I  propose  that  the  border 
be  made  only  inside  the  house  at  present.  The  slates  not 
reaching  quite  to  the  fpcoxaxd,  some  narrow  ones  were  screwed 
on  to  make  them  wide  enough:  consequently  the  narrow 
ones  can  be  taken  off  at  any  tmie,  and  4  or  5  feet  added  to 
the  border  along  the  front  whenever  the  Vines  require  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  has  been  such  a  waste  of 
labour  and  such  ignorance  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  houses  that  I  am  induced  to  writ«  to  you  to  ask  your 
opinion. — ^W.  H. 

[We  are  always  ready  to  admit  gentlemanly  critioism, 
but  we  must  also  ffuaid  against  our  pages  being  made  the 
veMde  of  one-sided  statements,  and  that  by  a  second  party, 
eepecially  when  Uie  charges  of  "waste  of  labour  and 
"ignorance"  are  so  broacQy  stated.  On  this  account  we 
suppress  all  names.  We  could  not  join  in  the  cbaxtte  of 
"  ignorance  *'  without  being  made  acquainted  witii  au  the 
circumstances,  as  neither  hothouse-builders  nor  (jardeners 
can  do  at  all  times  as  they  like.  For  instance :  vTe  have 
long  advocated  the  planting  of  Vines  inside  of  a  house. 
Almost  all  of  ours  are  planted  outside,  and  we  know  fall 
well  that  the  making  such  internal  arrangements  as  would 
permit  ofplanting  the  front  Vines  inside  is  not  to  be  thought 
about.  We  believe  we  could  as  easily  have  a  new  house  as 
alter  the  old  one.  Again :  We  have  recommended  borders 
above  the  ground  level,  as  advocated  by  our  correspondent,  in 
all  such  circumstances  as  he  describes,  but  gentlemen  cannot 
always  be  made  to  see  as  the  gardener  does.  Not  long  ago 
we  were  consulted  on  this  very  sulgect,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  decision  come  to  was  this—"  Tonmay  tto  as  deep  as  you 
Bke,  I  will  give  all  the  labour  necessarr  for  moving  earth, 
bat  I  must  not  have  a  bank  or  border  a  bit  higher  than  the 
sent  of  tte  ground.  I  could  not  endure  it."  And  so  at 
estn  laboor  and  expense  the  wock  was  done  much  as  our 


correspondent  describes,  only  after  draining  and  concreting 
there  were  16  inches  of  rubble  instead  of  8,  placed  over  the 
bottom,  and  the  finest  on  the  top— a  matter  of  more  im- 
portance than  a  layer  of  open  turf,  as  that  soon  rots.  The 
drains  are  ftot  shown  by  our  correspondent,  but  at  that 
depth  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  choked  up.  With 
secure  drainage  and  walled-in  all  round,  there  would  be 
little  danger  from  the  damp  cold  day.  Even  in  his  own 
case  he  will  have  day  benea^ih  his  concrete,  and  the  damp 
will  rise,  at  least  we  have  foimd  out  no  means  of  preventing 
this.  We  once  had  a  Vine-border  made  waterproof  on  the 
surface  for  four  years,  and  yet  when  broken  into  it  was  moist 
enough.  Though  agreeing,  therefore,  that  No.  4  is  a  better 
mode  than  No.  1,  we  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion  about 
ignorance,  unless  we  knew  all  the  &ct8  of  the  case.  With 
audi  proofe  of  go-aheadism  we  are  surprised  that  the  position 
of  the  six  pipes  has  been  left  undisturbed,  even  if  the  stages 
were  to  remain  as  proposed.  Neither  are  we  sure  where  the 
Vine-stems  are  to  be.  K  in  front,  such  a  stack  of  pipes 
is  rather  near  for  them.  We  approve  of  the  inside  boraer 
being  made  first ;  but  though  tms  seems  very  reasonable, 
borders  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  made  all  at  once,  not 
so  much  from  "  ignorance "  as  from  the  fact  that  if  not 
made  then  they  wm  not  be  likely  to  be  made  at  all.  There 
are  vast  numbers  of  good  employers  who  hate  everything 
like  dianges,  and  who  when  they  agree  to  a  thing  being  done 
will  insist  on  having  it  done  at  once,  but  "  There  must  be  no 
more  bother  about  it ;  mind  that,  let  it  be  done  with." 

Now,  we  confess  that  without  further  knowledge  we  are 
unable  to  discern  the  reasons  why,  in  the  Pine-pit  (fig,  2), 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  should  be  on  the  ground  levd  (but 
that  should  not  be  the  case, — a  few  inches  bdow  the  pipes, 
three,  would  be  deep  enough),  and  the  path  and  the  pipes  so 
far  above  it ;  nor  yet  why  in  the  original  design,  or  in  that 
proposed  by  our  correspondent,  there  should  be  a  slate  in 
front  instead  of  a  wall  to  keep  heat  in  and  cold  out,  and 
which  is  better  than  a  slate  of  ordinary  dimensions  whose  very 
colour,  unless  painted  whitish,  renders  it  such  a  g^ood  radiator. 
But,  tiiough  we  are  ignorant  of  the  reasons  whv  such  aa 
elevation  of  the  floor  diould  have  been  made,  we  do  not  se^ 
now  that  it  is  done,  what  great  improvement  is  given  to  us 
in  the  section  No.  3,  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  taking  18 
inches  or  2  feet  off  the  front  of  the  wall  of  the  pit  behind  the 
pathway,  as  in  such  pits  dose  to  a  pathway  the  phu^  will 
be  more  out  of  the  way  if  the  pots  are  at  least  6  inches  below 
the  front  curb  of  the  pit.  It  is  true  the  bed  in  No.  3  wiU  be 
a  foot  wider  than  in  x^o.  2,  but  that  will  be  no  advantage  ; 
and  there  will  be  six  pipes  instead  of  three  for  bottom  heat, 
and  these  will  be  placed  in  a  tank  to  be  filled  or  emptied  at 
pleasure,  involving  not  "ignorance,"  but  a  considerable 
extra  "  outlay  of  labour  and  expense." 

If  the  Pine-house,  fig,  2,  were  supplied  with  bottom-heat  by^ 
tan  alone,  then  we  would  wish  it  to  be  4  feet  deep,  but  when 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  we  would  prefer  a  concrete  baidn. 
beneath  them,  6  inches  of  rubble  above  them,  and  not  more 
than  18  inches  of  tan  above  that.  We  agree,  then,  with  our 
ocmrespondent,  in  the  shallowness  of  the  plunging  material, 
and  also  in  t^e  mode  of  securing  from  the  tank  a  moist 
atmosphere  when  desirable.  We  could  also  do  the  some 
without  a  tank,  though  not  so  easily.  As  to  his  other  ob- 
jections they  are  more  fiuidfiil  than  real.  For  instance :  A. 
thin  layer  of  tan  as  it  gets  old,  is  as  apt  to  be  infested  with 
worms  as  a  de^  one.  Again :  Persons  acquainted  with  tuk 
would  never  think  of  putting  it  new  5  feet  deep  in  a  bed  at 
once,  without  previously  sweating  it  is  a  hef^;^  and  tlvu^ 
with  care  in  plunging,  there  is  not  so  much  Ukd^MMMT 
burning  the  roots  as  there  would  be  b^  a  strong  blVi^& 
these  SIX  pipes  in  the  tank.  The  bummg  couldln  esQiec 
case  only  take  place  from  carelessness,  but  though  the-tnni 
of  a  valve  will  regulate  aU  to  a  nicety,  that  valve  may  not 
be  touched,  and  men  there  is  a  steamer  and  no  mistake. 
Neither  do  we  agree  in  the  impossibility  of  keeping  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  house  No.  2,  b^use  it  is  devated  so  hiflk 
above  the  ground  leveL  The  fioor  in  either  case  nui^  be 
kept  equally  damp.  If  stage  No.  4  is  slate,  a  ledee  might  be 
placed  all  round,  and  water  kept  on  it  as  in  a  shallow  dstem, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  &c,  could  stand  above  the 
water.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  lower  pipes  should  not 
pass  through  an  open  gutter,  and  be  more  under  command 
than  when  placed  under  a  bed.    And  the  impossibility  of 
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aas  joussjll  op  hosticultubb  akd  cottage  gabdeseb.        i  Q"**"  »■  »«- 

getting  the  niicbviigha  to  mA  seems  the  BtraiigeBtcoinplamt  beds  to  be  now  looked  carefdllj  o' 

irfn-TI     Bacauae  there  aie  rina  or  beads  en^zming  Uie  pipes  choice  plants  vhich  cannot  be  snl 

at  oertsJn  distances,  is  that  any  leaaon  fbr  pnttd^  the  zinc  such  to  be  taken  up,  pott«d,  and  removed  t 

traogha  on  these  riina,  instead  of  having  them  of  suitable  Wheraver  alteratJons  are  in  progress  lose  no  ^-^^  —  ~— - 

aiMB  to  be  placed  between  them  ?     If  so  done,  and  if  in  uleting  the  transplanting  of  evergreens,  the  present  mM 

addition  Oiey  are  filed  on  with  some  tTii"  white  lead,  so  as  aamp  weather  bmng  favourable  for  their  removal     Sucb 

to  eidndesM  between  them  and  the  iron  p^iea,  we  will  guar-  parta  ofthehiwn  as  are  contignoos  to  the  msBskin  to  be 

antae  that  when  the  ii^  pipes  are  hot,  and  the  zinc  pipe*  awept  daily  to  remove  leaves  andworm^aata,  and  the  gw'ol 

anK>liBd  with  water,  they  wUl  give  off  abundance  of  vafour.  walks  to  be  frequently  rolled  to  preserve  a  smooth  sur&OO. 

^longh,  therefore,  we  agree  to  a  certain  extent  with  oui  The  preeent  is  a  good  time  for  re-sjranging  the  herbacaoua 

oorceapcaident,  yet  we  should  require  to  know  much  more  ground  i   this  is  rendered  neceeflary   every   two  or  throe 

1-ft.re  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  builder  or  the  yeare  by  many  of  the  free-growing  plants  gro?rinff  too  Ufge. 

lener  acted  in  "ignorance."     It  is  not  seldom  that  we  Continue  to  clear  off  decayed  matter  from  the  flower-bed*, 

1  seen  a  house  b^t  for  one  purpose  turned  to  another  and  continue  the  planting  of  Tulips,  Hyaoinths,  CrocuHn* 

porpose  for  which  it  was  never  designed.  Anemones,  &c.    Spring.flowering  jOantB,  such  as  Prunroeee, 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  ourdever  correspondent  has  Cowslips,  Polyanthus,  Iberis,  Arabia,  Alygsum,  Wallflowen. 

St  so  closely  to  the  track  marked  out  in  No.  2,     In  that  Csntarbury,  Bolls,  Sweet  WilliamB,  Foiglovea,  *o.,  to  be 

No,  3,  the   alteration,  the  bed  is  most   unworkable,  planted  in  masses  in  the  beds  and  borders,  thus  imparting  a 

Ow  idea  would  simply  be  in  such  a  IG-feet  house,  to  have  »  cheerful  appearance  during  the  winter  months,  and  pio- 

9  or  10-fefit  bed  in  the  middle,  3^  feet  behind  for  path,  snd  ducing  a  gay  effect  in  the  spring. 
the  ssjne  in  front;  the  pipes  close  to  the  ground,  in_ front  raDTT  oasden. 

and  ends  four,  two  behind  as  returns,  and  to  get  moisture        Buaii  fruit  may  now  be  pruned.    Let  no  two  branchee  in 

at  command,  and  four  in  tbe  centre  beneath  the  bed,  and  the  Black   Currant   and  Gooseberry  touch.    When  finally 

flO  indbes  of  tan  above  the  rubble,  with  shelf  at  front  and  thinned  these   seldom    require    shortening.      Follow  with 

back.  Above  thepqres  in  front  have  a  shelf  of  1*  m:  15  inches.  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Apples.     In  pruning  Apples  Uie  thin- 

and  several  against  tho  back  wall  above  the  height  of  the  ning  of  the  branches  or  old  wood  should  be  uie  first  step. 

Finea ;  and  with  such  an  arrangement  it  would  trouble  n»  Avoid  cutting  out  large  limbs,  u^ess  a  severe  neceasi^ 

little  whether  the  floor  was  raisM  as  in  No.  2,  level  with  the  requires  it.     In  thinning  the  young  wood  of  espaliers,  the 

g^oond  as  in  "So.  8,  or  sunk  below  it  as  many  Pine-houses  sre.  principal  points  are  to  secure  a  continuance  of  leading  shoots 

Shading  is  purely  a  gardening  matter,   and  needed  at  ^o  form  a  compact  tree  and  the  free  ailmission  of  sun  and 

times  in  one  case  as  mnch  aa  in  tne  other,  e^tedally  if  the  sir  to  all  parts  of  the  tree.      Towaids  Christmas  lay  by  the 

planta  an  naed  to  it.     It  is  most  required  m  chsngeable  knife  until  the  early  pait  of  February,  when  the  Filbais 

weatber. — B.  F.]  will  bo  blossoming ;  then  a  slight  thinniiw  of  tlie  crowded 

and  inside  spray  to  be  given  to  them.    The  Aprioots  will 

also  at  that  time  give  indications  by  which  to  know  the 

WOEK   FOE  THE   WEEK.  blossom-buds,  when  they  may  be  pruned.     The  Peach  and 
Nectarine  will  succeed  the  Apricot,  and  these  may  be  followed 


eCiar  carrring  out  all  operationB  previonsly  directed.     .  „.-         ■ ,     ,  „      ,  ■        ,    ■     .  - ,        -„    .         j  i.     -         -    i 

amianoe  must  atiU  be  continued  in  the  way   of  hoeing,  ""^^  "f  Peaches  and  Apncots  well  "pe^ed  byewoaureto 

lilrkinc,  and   snrfece-stirring   nmongst  progressing  crops,  f™  >^^  »^-      I'repaie  for  planting  all  kinds  ^^  fi^it  tiwa 

particnIariT  Coleworta,  Cabba^.  late  Savoys,  and  Curled  W  P"J?^?  **«  .g^'^*'  "^  «<^,  '^^  f"' **"«  ^f^'  ^™; 

Kale,  as  oonsiderable  demand  for  articles  of  this  description  On  cold  stiff  soils  it  is  advisable  to  plant  on  hiUooka  1  fcot 

m«  be  expected  throoghont  the  seaaon,  and  mra^  especially  «  IB  atehea  higher  than  the  suirounding  aurfcce.     Ilia 

in  the  Hiring.     Spinach,  too,  must  have  the  same  attention,  trees  wJl  not  grow  so  fost  in  oonseqnence,  i^d  will  requne 

and  the  uSer  or  decayed  leaves  should  be  cleared  away  in  moreattention  msamnerm  lie  TOy^  mulching;  buttii^ 

due  time.    Atpantgus    the  haulm  to  be  out  on  a  fine  day  '™'  '<>""  short-jomted,  weU-npened,  fruitful  wood,  which  ia 

when   anffidently   decayed,  tied  in  bundles,  and  nsed  for  tie  best  preventive  of  csnker.  gum,  *c.,  and  wiU  aave  the 

thatching  purposes.    When  clearing  the  refuse  frrnn  Aspa-  latw"  of  resorbng  much  to  root-pnuung. 
ngna-bMs,  and  the  decaying  leaves  from  the  Broccoli,  Kale,  Q&asHHOCSX  and  consibvatobt. 

SaFoys.ic.,  observe  particularly  if  thereare  anyfreeh-used        "      '     '  "    '"       ■" "      .  ..  - 


oooe  andl^egin  pouring  it  hastily  into  tlie  hcde,  which  will  Salvia  s^endans  is  a  vary  g^  plant,  and ._  . ^ 

he  the  cause  of  starting  the  inmates,  otherwise  when  the  among  Chryaanthemuma  in  tba  show-bouses.  Let  A— -Ibm 
Peo-eowing  season  arrives  these  vennin  vrill  eat  and  rout  part  be  tied  int^  form  as  soon  as  can  be  done.  Bepot  atxoDg- 
oot  of  the  soiL  It  is  nacessar;  to  have  a  flat  brushy  growing  Pelargoniums.  There  is  sometimes  oooasion  to  em- 
bough  in  the  hand  to  destroy  them.  Artichoke*,  cut  down  pW  fii«s  at  tins  period  in  the  year,  ae  much  to  praaioto  an 
aaj  remaining  flower-stalks,  rsmove  a  few  of  the  lai^  outer  active  ventilation  and  remove  all  superabundant  molttara 
leaTW,  and  cover  the  roots  with  dry  litter  or  old  tan.  Beet,  a8t<i  make  up  for  the  deflcienoy  of  heat  from  eitemalMXiiaM. 
take  rxp  the  roots  careMly,  and  having  cleared  them  ot  However,  assistance  of  this  kind  must  be  nsed  with  great 
laavaa  preeerve  them  in  sand  in  the  same  manner  as  Carrots,  circumspection,  and  no  actual  interruption  given  to  tiia 
OatUtfiotem't,  look  well  to  these  and  Lettuces ;  take  off  de-  system  previously  advised,  of  gradually  rednoing  the  tempe- 
•l^ed  leavM,  and  drees  with  lime;  give  air  to  those  in  rature  to  correspond  with  the  natural  decline  d'  the  aeaaoB 
frames  at  every  &vourable  opportunity.  The  Cabbie  and  consequent  limitation  of  solar  light  and  beat.  Ccn- 
Lettuces  intended  for  winter  use  will  not  need  it  so  finely.  aiderable  mischief  is  sure  to  ensue  from  an  injudiciona  ap^- 
fijOweb  uabden  -  cation  of  fire  heat,  particularly  if  nsed  at  night,  and  &it 
There  should  be  no  more  delay  in  canyins  out  the  neces-  i*<™'<l  ^^  ^^^}^  ■"«"  throughout  the  season.  This  nOerf 
"tty  preparations  for  seveco  weather.  The  sngry  storms  ol  treatment  applies  mOTeparticulflriy  to  conservatory  md 
wtnmn  are  gathering  power ;  the  Umitation  of  solai'  light,  greenhouse  stock,  which  it  is  desu^bh)  to  mamtam  uj  a  state 
■he  bKK>ding  mist,  ii£d  above  nJI,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  are  more  or  less  quiescent.  A  contra^  system  must  bepntm 
-gnificant  warnings  of  the  appK>ach  of  winter  to  all  whose  ^9^^  V^^  growing  Begonias  and  other  stove  pl^te  fereariy 
nterest  e.tendsto  a  gard^  Whenever  out-door  oper.  lowering.  The  excitement  of  bottom  heat  is  of  tiiei^nrt 
ions  are  interrupted,  Bic  preparation  of  aU  sorts  of  Jro.  advantage,  and  tha^  of  course  caJ-  »«  l«-f.  «™'«1  * 
ective  materials  can  be  activ^  promoted.  The  stock  ol  pl»»t«  ■>?  P'o^K"*  t"*™  ™  °*"  ° 
tusalan  mats  should  be  tied,  and  others  of  reeds,  straw,  &o.,  pits  *nd  fbaiux,. 
ihoold  be  made.  Hardy  creepers  should  bo  examined  a1  Abundance  of  air  and  tight  must  be  admitt«d  to  theM 
''''is  season,  all  unnecessary  spray  removed,  and  theii  structures.  If  any  of  the  Ughts  affi»^  a  partial  shade  to 
""urlt^  f~^m  the  blasts  of  wintf*  ^nanred.    T'-'- Dal?''<»(  t<  t^  plants,  &nmt)">  accumulation  of  dirt  thareon,  take  them 
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dmciiig  tbe  apextAskm  of  watering  to  apply  it  only  to  plaatB 
that  reqiiire  it.  Bemove  aU  moiddy  and  decaying  leaves, 
and  keep  tlie  interior  ae  dry  as  possible  dnzing  doll  foggy 
weather.  W.  Kxanb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITOHBN  OABDSir. 

WxATHSB  generally  stoimy  and  wet,  and  work  regulated 
aooordingly.  In  fine  days  hoed,  cleaned,  and  stirred;  in 
wet  days  made  boxes,  tallies,  washed  pots,  mended  and 
made  straw  covers  or  hurdles,  l^^ng  and  roping  Onions 
in  bundles  formed  also  part  of  our  won.  Covered  a  bed  of 
Dwarf  iddney  Beans  with  old  sashes,  &c,  but  find  they  do 
not  swell  so  fast  as  we  should  Uke.  With  a  few  sunny  days 
th^  would  be  all  riffht,  and  would  last  some  time  after 
frost  came.  Trapped  and  caught  slugs,  mice,  &c,  and 
pricked-out  a  few  more  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces.  Oathered 
the  rest  of  the  Capsicums,  and  learned  from  a  chief  of  the^ 
kitdien  what  we  surmised  last  week — that  the  seeds  of  the 
Chilies  are  as  good  for  Cayenne  pepper  as  the  outside  of 
the  seed-vessel,  but  the  colour  is  so  wanting  in  red  that 
gentlemen  would  not  believe  it  to  be  Cayenne.  We  recollect 
something  of  the  badinage  with  which  a  nobleman  was 
assailed  for  recommending  a  little  curry  powder  to  the 
hard-working  labourer  before  he  went  to  bed  at  niffht,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  good  advice.  A  bit  of 
Capsicum  or  a  little  Cayenne  in  hot  water  might  keep  off 
many  an  ailment  from  men  who  go  home  wet,  and  sit  in 
their  wet  clothes. 

We  trust  that  the  much  that  has  been  said  for  the  last 
mon^  on  working  men's  homes  will  not  end  in  mere  bene- 
volent talk.  Cottages  oft^i,  bad  as  they  are,  are  palaces 
to  the  accommodation  which  many  lads  put  up  with  at 
fiymhouses.  Need  we  wonder  that  many  of  them  become 
old  men  at  thirty,  when  as  horse-boys  they  frequently  wear 
their  wet  clothes  f^om  one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other,  and 
are  not  permitted  a  fire  either  to  dry  their  garments  or 
cook  their  victuals  ?  There  is  much  need  for  such  matters 
being  looked  into.  Only  lately  we  heard  of  a  fascm  under- 
going alterations  and  improvements,  and  the  mechanics 
and  labourers  were  denied  the  use  of  a  fire  and  debarred 
the  privilege  of  hot  water.  Is  it  natural  to  suppose  that 
men  would  wori^  with  energy  who,  in  addition  to  walking 
a  numb^  of  miles  in  the  morning,  must  cany  with  them 
their  tea  and  coffee  in  a  liquid  state  in  a  dose  vessel, 
and  if  tiiey  wished  it  warmed  must  resort  to  a  heap  of  lime, 
intended  for  mortar,  for  the  purpose  ?  To  their  honour  be  it 
stated,  that  proprietors  generally  have  had  such  matters 
changed  when  it  came  to  their  knowledge.  It  is  owing  to 
this  knowledge,  and  a  determination  that  those  who  work 
for  them  sh^  be  comfortable,  ^at  gentlemen  have  swept 
away  many  of  those  filthy  holes  of  t^thies  in  which  young 
gardeners  were  forced  to  reside.  That  there  are  stUl  some 
remaining  that,  in  point  of  comfSort  and  healthiness,  are  ftur 
inferior  to  the  pigsties  and  corn-byres  in  the  home  farms 
is  almost  entirely  owing  to  want  of  inquiry  about  the  sulgeot, 
and  to  a  want  of  the  matter  being  courteously  placed  before 
them.  Head  gardeners'  houses  have  partaken  of  the  im- 
provement, lathing  can  be  more  cheering  than  the  nice 
commodious  homes  rising  in  every  direction ;  but  there  are 
many  still  needing  gre^  improvement  and  enlarg^nent. 
Not  long  ago  we  saw  a  miserable  baok  shed  in  which  a  large 
ftmily  had  oeen  reared  that  was  scarcely  large  enough  for  a 
single  man  to  live  in.  Gardeners  who  are  privileged  them- 
wetweB  with  healthy  homes  should  leave  no  means  untried 
to  obtain  a  healthyresidenoe  for  the  young  men  that  live 
on  the  premises.  The  rain  fidling  heavily,  and  the  mnd- 
oorered  rain-draggled  state  of  mairv  young  labourers  going 
home  to  miserable  quarters,  must  form  our  apolocy  fbr  the 
above.  We  would  also  observe  that  all  su^  selm!hness  as 
ve  have  referred  to  will  be  sure  to  fiul  in  its  aim.  To  get  the 
nost  from  a  man  when  energy  is  most  needed  he  must  be 
used  considerately  in  unfiivourahle  weather.  The  days  of 
setting  men  to  nail  in  keen  frosty  weather  with  the  falling 
■Mfw  KKudiTig  them,  or  mowing  long  aftsr  the  rain  streaming 
down  their  backs  has  gurgled  out  of  their  boots  and  shoes, 
vfll  be  remembered,  we  trust,  as  bekmgiBg  to  a  rude  aad 
bariMKTous  period.  We  have  seen  the  IiSter  done  when 
I6ar-fifths  of  those  employed,  from  being  in  lodgings,  had 


no  chance  of  diying  their  dothes  unless  what  ooold  be  done 
by  the  chance  sun  of  the  foUowing  day.  Capsicums  and 
even  a  good  Onion  would  be  no  bad  thing  under  snoh  dr- 
cumstances. 

PBtJIT  OABDSN. 

Gathered  most  of  the  Apples  and  Pears,  except  a  few  late 
ones  of  the  latteragainst  walls,  as  Easter  Beone  and  Beurr^ 
Banco.  Forked  among  Strawberries  as  the  ground  was 
becoming  hard  on  the  surface  from  the  rains.  Pricked  out 
runners  thickly  in  case  they  should  be  needed.  Pruned  and 
thinned  Baspberry  plants,  whidi  ou^t  to  have  be^a  done 
earlier.  Swept  the  leaves  gently  off  Peadies  and  Apricots 
that  the  wood  may  be  more  indurated.  Did  the  same  wit^ 
Figs,  and  will  slightly  protect  the  latter  out  of  doors. 
Bough-pruned  Currants  and  Gooseberries  so  as  to  let  mofre 
Ught  into  what  was  left,  and  will  do  the  same  with  Apples 
and  Pears  as  soon  as  we  can  get  at  them.  Kept  a  little  fire 
in  vineries  to  dispel  damp,  leaving  air  on  as  yet  night  and 
day  at  the  back  of  the  house;  but  unless  m  a  very  fine 
sunny  day  gave  no  front  aip— in  flict,  have  given  little  front 
air  ail  the  season,  and  find,  that  as  a  general  rule,  early 
%ir-giving  renders  a  great  amount  of  air  needless,  especially 
when  your  fuel  is  a  matter  of  consideration.  The  heat  in 
the  pipes  and  fines  during  the  day  in  some  places,  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  the  gardener  was  running  a  xaoe 
of  heat  against  the  sun,  and  was  determined  to  beat  Imn. 

Our  Mdons  are  about  over,  as  they  would  require  mare 
heat  than  we  can  well  give  them  to  impart  flavour,  and  most 
people  are  afraid  of  sudi  fruit  so  late  in  the  season.  Where 
Vines  are  started  early  they  should  have  a  low  temperature 
at  first — from  b(f  to  60^  ^id  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air 
until  all  the  buds  are  broken.  Pines  intended  to  show  firuit 
from  Christmas  to  March  should  now  be  kept  moderately 
dry  at  the  roots  and  in  a  drier  atmosphere,  but  not  mxtca 
reduced  in  temperature — say  from  60^  to  65^  lliose  rroen* 
ing  should  also  be  kept  drier,  and  those  swdling  should  have 
a  damper  atmosphere,  espedaUy  in  sunny  days.  Plants 
grown  in  dung-pits  should  have  the  linings  weU  raised  about 
the  pits,  so  ^at  heat  may  be  thrown  into  the  walls  without 
moisture  from  the  dung.  The  drier  the  atmosphere  in  dung- 
pits  in  winter  the  better,  as  there  will  be  sure  to  be  enou2i 
of  moisture  if  dun^  aloneis  used  as  a  iio^^iwy  medBnm.  No 
doubt  hot-water  pipes  are  the  most  economical  and  deaaliest 
mode  of  heating,  merdy  as  regards  heating,  but  many  of  us 
find  that  when  we  give  up  dung  for  heating,  we  have  a  diffi- 
culty of  getting  dung  at  all;  and  these  beds  and  linings 
were  grand  heaps  to  go  to  for  all  the  general  crops  of  the 
garden. 

OSNAHBNTAI.  OABDENINO. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Stove  climbers  should  now 
be  cut  partly  back  to  give  more  light.  We  must  except 
such  as  Big^onia  venusta  and  Combretum  purpureum  now 
in  bloom,  but  all  other  Bignonias,  Passifioras,  &c.,  majy 
be  pretty  freely  dealt  with.  It  is  safest  to  do  this  woxk  at 
twice  and  thrice,  and  the  roots  get  more  used  to  it,  and  arc 
not  checked  so  much  as  if  it  is  done  at  onoe.  Did  the  same 
with  oonservatory  dimbers,  and  will  do  more  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  We  have,  as  yet,  taken  up  no  more  plants  fipom 
the  fiower  garden,  as  it  is  stiU  passable ;  but  whenever  these 
is  a  sign  of  frost  will  lift  what  we  want,  place  them  in  shedSt 
and  t^t  as  we  wish  afterwards.  Gave  plenty  of  air  to  all 
bedding-plant  cuttings.  The  Calceolarks  after  being  in- 
serted in  a  cold  pit  and  watered,  have  had  nothing  done  to 
them  since,  but  air  is  given  at  night,  and  diut  out  next  day 
at  9  A.M .,  if  sunny,  and  left  on  if  shady.  Swept  and  roUed 
lawns,  as  worm-heaps  are  now  becoming  unsightly,  and  wiD 
continue  until  we  have  a  frost.    DahHas  still  good. — ^B.  F. 


Method  of  Killing  Slugs. — Some  time  agoM.  Commaa* 
deur,  of  Paris,  aoddentaUy  left  in  his  garden  a  pot»  in  whidi 
he  had  been  makiug  experiments  with  stardi  and  iodine, 
which  pot»  imperfectly  covered  with  a  piece  of  board*  re* 
mainea  exposed  to  the  heat  and  rain  for  three  weeks,  whjn 
on  looking  one  morning  into  it,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it 
tenanted  by  scores  of  snails  and  slugs  that  had  congregated 
in  it  from  every  part  of  the  garden.  He  repeated  the  experi- 
ment several  times,  and  ascertained  that  the  emanations 
from  iodine  will  attract  these  oreatazes  from  a  coiMuderabla 
distance,  when  they  may  be  killed  by  hundreds. 
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COTENT  GABJ)EH  MABKET.-Ocr.  17. 

lUndTfiaM 
xobMlaei,  u 
Tli«F«titoin 


The  npplj  InUi  ol  hnU  nd  Tf  labAla  Ii  unp^i 
UUFoehMmnMUlb^bMlMi,  ud  ■  fnr^^ 


mSSTrm^ 


tiTBUT  Wuu  (.Altar).— AipluU,  Bltoacn,  or  Jaw')  Fltah.  Ii  iMOd 
■ttag  on  tin  D»d  S«  ud  elMvbtra.  It  IweoiBM  tarf  hird  br  apoOTM 
ths  air,  aod  lU  nunB  hu  baoi  ^>tiroprUt*d  10  Tarioni  ■rclBdal  nrapa»> 
m.  all  of  vluoh  owa  Uidi  prDpcdlia  to  the  koUod  (la-tar  wUah  (Mm* 
la  thdr  compodUim.  Tlioi  tha  uphalt  r*lt  li  r<odar*d  vatarpro*!  &> 
•A«Ml)ii.  *«.,  bT  baliig  KKkad  IB  that  tar ;  «Bd  Mpbalt  walk!  an  MM 
T  and  aicillaDt  wbm  nada  ai  roUon :— Tans  nro  Hita  o(  Tnr  dry  ltaM> 
bMab.  aod  oa*  part  ooal-mrtiofc  alM  twt  dij,  ud  bojh  ilftad  tea.  ta  k 
7  plaea  od  a  drr  d*r  nU  tham,  and  Um  a  boll  In  llw  BUllaof  flH 

£ai  bricldajeia  do  when  nukbig  nwrtar.  Uto  tliii  gar  belBirtW 
tari  m1i,aiid*haiatillf  ■atDMtar.potUlliwlMitUAvbmaa 
Ilk  la  to  b*.  Th«  Round  iboold  ba  dry  and  bsatan  moolh.  SpduM 
■T  It  coaiH  aod  I  *%  oold  paaa  >  U^  »11«  oro-  It,  aid  In  a  tew  Si|a 
«  walk  nUlbaaoUd  and  watoptmf.  TottbaA-bad  i«Batb»«fwtd»mt 
It  wm  be  an  BncarttU  Mora*  of  htkt  oilaaa  anolOBftd  anl)  ovabk  Mbiinc 
inUIjaUnadandniudlntbaarantaltUliMldaollnlnf.    TkipilHM 


Apileoti doi. 

H« dn. 

rilbmiANntaKIOIba.  f 


_  .      1    •  1    « 

ttANntalWIba.  U    0  IS    0 

■nibutba.lb.    IS  SO 

ro\  ttmifa    D    S  I    g 


Hekni... 

llaant,  Broad.... 


HalbanlM... 
PaaeSH.V.'V.V 


Ian iiln* 


C*1«T.. 


100  1  s 

!"...  do.  i  C 

"...  doi.  «  ( 

...  buooh  0  1 


HniU.  k  Crwa.  pimnct    C 


a^t^ktii '.'.'.'.'. 


Euh  ■■  moMhlnc  bMwMB  ■  Peaob  ud  an  Aprioot,  both  in  taata  and 
nainuiaa."  ProbaWr  U  la  ooa  o(  thoae  jellow-llaalied  Pnohn  MWM 
.EbBMtliorBanm.  T«i  mar  »ow  lbs  aionet  now  and  pm  Ibe  pgfi  ta 
mt  OTtcBboiiaa.  Tha  planli  wUl  ippwr  ncit  ■prtoei  but  tbnwU iM 
I  axasllr  Uk«  UmIt  parent,  ptohablj  In  any  THpeot.  To  abtain  tb*  «uct 
uietT  Ton  moat  pnioora  aoma  bndi. 

VnM  ron  A  Cold  Vinrn  (£«).-*•  j™  oDly  look  to  tta  »«*t  of 
idr  onltara,  ttaaie  an  no  liattu  VlnM  tor  jonr  pmpoae  than  tfen  Bli^ 
jimhDigb  and  Black  CbamplOD. 
Calholiuii 


...4^ 


TO   CORRESPONDINTS. 


bntad  In  nnnetT^oda  In  aOM  dultand  allwtton.  addlai  wmm 
unU  to  tha  ordbuT  aoD,  pntOiw  In  Iba  mtllu  t  IsabM  awt 
laT.  and  tnmitm  tka  «U  taatt  nw"!  <ti*B>>  "'^  aoplioailrt  • 
n4niB,aiidprataetatntshtlnHn  frMtwUb  math    anebBBWWI 


9  bubrplagta br  tha  btirinnint  at  June.  «h<B  tbar  i 
a  tba  bada,  takUc  than  op  wlili  »  boii     Thai  £02.  »<"."— f."~* 
Oanta  tha  t  b»Ta  bad  tkatr  Toota  onmpad  In.  anall  pota  dnrlnc  ttan  Tlitn. 

Tomm  Paicn  T«»i  BmnmnFoi.  (/.  '■^■>rr'^.^>S  ""^ 
fill  da  tawarda  roiderlsff  TOW  tnaa  moio  muml.  If  ua  tnoi  aio  ^mf 
^JS^S^tl^l^SfiiiSu  UA  bU  oat-n»itb  lbrirl«>flk,and^ 
mrlnc  ahoota  to  S  InaU.  and  Imw  th."  "^JSSS^^I^X^JSil 
[f  tha  wood  If pmi ■wrtl  and  «o« iiWba  «t«  not  mda  l«j*  wo *»«»■•• 
.h«tlalohlnSwlh«-aTtl6gandth«rT»    "?*r?^l.?yt?y_ft?t.'g^ 


_3  Gudener,  and  Country  Gentlenuui."    By  s 

doing  they  aie  Bnl^'ected  to  niyuatifiable  trouble  an 

expense.     All  commnnicsitioiiE  should  tlterefore  be  ad 

dieued  toI«ly  to  The  Ediivn  of  tht  Jmtmal  af  Sortietii 

(tiro,  Sfc,  162,  Fieri  Stroe^  London,  E.G. 

JniT-Liki  SuonAirca  (.?.  A.  i>.).— It  bad  bwoma  toUnljr  liquid,  bi 

«o  ban  Uttle  doubt  Ihat  It  ii  Tranwlla  noitec,  a  cTTptogamla  plut  In  tl 

tocm  of  taQr-llke  InniBa,aBdfn4Sa)llTfOBnda>iiTaT«linlk(.    Itiaaomi 

llmModlMlllai**kin|li,  it  bainipopnlarl;  conaldBred  aa  an  anwialloc  froi 

Tiunm  OUT  Tina  (/.  I*.,  Ahium).— Va  wonld  idTiu  yon  not  i 
tan  ont  toot  nnca  at  inj  WMOii.  TnrnlDi  oot  ^nM  la  ontr  naaanai 
and  idrlaaUa  Tb«n  tho  yiattf  baa  to  ba  tatnad  to  aoma  aaoonnt  dnrlna  11 
itnaon  tk<  Vbui  an  at  roW  aneh  a*  for  foiclnf  uflUif  alio  ttnlraa 
toovontontoolili^fMVtaiM.  U  thia  b«  daAadln  tou  aaao,  tha T& 
najbonunadonti  bst  it  I*  not  lood  to  oipoM  thorn  ononltcud  to  Dm 
than  «  of  bMt,  ud  aomo  oonrinf  af  sata  or  atiaw  ihanbl  bo  pat  am  Uw 
to nolact than Ifom •OTorowtadtr.  ThobsatmaaacinoBtlatVlnMlio 
wUahth«lrnltlBilleata«^lnOats»at,latoksnthaBiaaoooland  all 
■J  ponlUeaUlhawlDtor.  "Oa  t«iBUM«Mu»  ahonlJ  not  wood  W  Inti 
OMotf  TiDN  thathaTaaotnaUitHMdU)  '  '     ~ 

alicnlatlon  of  warn  drr  lit  ilHnld  bo  appll 

ud  coulnnid  till  the  ronvf  wood  boMnaoqQUobi „ 

aaaUthalaOTaamthtdlharibonldba^nnad.  AH  other  paitlonlan  71 
wlDtnnltaaithatiaalnHBt  oeeofdlnitanarwWi.  Sudan  •■OnU 
^^a,"  la  pnbUihad  at  onr  olBot.  It  *aa  oand  tUty'two  poata(t  Ma 
with  7am  addran  TOO  ou  han  It  ftn  b7  pg«L 

Qun  Vim  Wnu  U«  OU  attMrOB-).— To  mato  nmr  Vinos  oliaai 
*0a  Bl|htfiT*  a  bundcodwdibt  ot  mpwiilKapbaU  of  Una  to  the  (if bt-h 
bcBdn.  Tula,  kowsian  wooM  not  prannt  ihanklnc.  IT  70a  ban  tii 
*lr  MOBcb  ths  oinaa  of  tbo  •bonklnili  doap  nwla  oc  t"''—''™*  nma— tl 
a  to  «y,  imlwi  jna  hiTO  loo  h(aT7  a  enp.  If  trooi  Wafnut  water,  a  de 
Irato  in  fMnt  af  nnr  flowtT>boidar  wooli  Id  nnafa,  as  moat  likely  Iha  m 
lhtlulow«^■badi.  Wa  ahooU  bo  taeUnad  to  tr7  that  a 
riflht-Iist  boidor  tor  ttali  ysar.m^dBC  thoraparpboaphi 

^oetlBHaor  aoiSBaalh^aii,  Anoibs  dir  weather  a 

-ttsrlDtdboctly.  TomakopsrlbcUraBnifslutdiuUn^irftaaitucni 
joiataio  and  dsv  iaota,iminf  wonld  be  Iha  treat  nmedri  sodlnTo 
laao  If  TOO  lUtsd  wo  wosld  odTlaoplutbif  iHldo,  uUDRIba  TOOta  onMde 
"rtll  tinosghnsniofa in  ths  walL  and  t""*"l"g  than  oaBldo  to  Ibo  elfl 
oatinaeo.  We  «onlda*otiradr*lDBfeattlMnmotbns.aDdiualrsihai 
■pinilly  In  part.    See  aaeosnt  of  Keelo  Hall  as  to  fatnre  maaaiMMOt. 

'inn  ixum  CnmiM  (Jt,  J.).— Ton  bad  baMarkoep  tbe  eMttsn  nnc 
'  ~i  tint  dnitnc  tbe  wlnlv,  taklnf  It  nff  In  mil''  aaloda,  but  ropualai 
..■pthanlnnTereaBdmj  wotWMthot.  TbI.  '■U  pr^tot  thm  a  UO 
Or  tbo  plant  Li  -^u  baidy  In  noe  dtnatlan.        i*-     b>^  •-'  it  • 


niSaotndilra>dltflniltli|ht,sad>naabUwn 
0  preonra  ibom  from  ftoM  ud  tbo  dnafbt  ai 
be  bordn:  U  ileh  and  deep  B  ibsnld  bo  made  — — r--.  —  r—— - 
■oaMona  hwB  on  a  suaorswd  bottan  wHb  potiM  dnunaca  MUa 
««0<"  ."""?•?"■  .jjj^  Ujoor'CtdariaidliShtia 
h  a  lew  fnut,  BB  your  Usaawinbod 
'  In  fatoro  Toan  Uun  whu  tboy  KS  bOdi 


finer  In  fatoroToan  iban  whul 
tha treali half bKBOd.    Vorn 


Is  boar  baory  oropa  bafOio 

aoBabnDST"BardaaHai. — , ,  — . . 

poatkia  Mampa  feom  Iba  ofloo  of  tbli  Journal. 

Bocn-ncn>a  Oui  TtaiT  TamifA  JITo^ie.).— Boot-pnBUn«wm  0^ 
bsbuaOoiiltonne  wbiebar«onTJniiiilant,ud  that  li  nrtOhi^M  to 
Um  alato  of  7001  old  finlt  trsa.    Tbey  pn>babl7  *n**^  ^JK 


onnceaofahlici  u  uMpibuiH 
la  doable  that  dnth.  Thosmc 
n  In  abont  u  hoot;  bst  aoc 
pluu  nnat  ba  dry  whoi  OMk 
ProrioiTHa  Cbrj 


i™„„.™. ""  *»B  C.  uonrraA  WT. *1^ 

Tb  obtain  *  Btoek  keep  tbaptuU  In  ■  dry  airy  plaM  oatU 'l™f •  *Sf* 
onttlnn  ma7  bo  taken  whoa  the  plula  bate  Tjwag.ihooM  abont  I  lyfcw 
bwi.  The7  ittlM  frooly  In  allror  aandU  idaood  to  allltloboWauMot  BooM 
aowa  in  ipclns  tosks  good  pUnta  by  Ibst  Ibna  twolte  nwDlha, 

MiamnTTi  ron  CovfufATOiT  (/.  /.  J.l.-~n  le  Mo  lato  bow  Is  low 

JltoU-daoon ■ ' ■— -    " 

It  yon  hi 

™Z°*Va 


'Pluto  in  the  BUdia, 


endjiirlna,bal  are  not  00  fno  «•  pluts  raleid Ud nonftc tbo 

a.  Wo  will  bo  InthpewithuarUeloteUlatyoQhowlouMdnHt 
fOr  uotbot  wintn.  Saniltoha  pneonbCDa  la  worUi  UtOo  «s  •■ 
.  It  wonld  net  tort  throi^  ths  swnmar  to  loodoooffllko. 
XnTin  LUTM  Onausn  M  A^anrOor,  Jra«Aai(r].-Tboy  no  tm 
MTsrdTlnlWadbythsBCotolnsset  Woth  ths  laaTW  ond  all  tbs  ten^ 
w^Tiroany  miSor.  of  loft  nap,  flowon  of  »ol^t.  ud  Hbuu  wMW, 
BoU  halt  a  Bonnd  ol  Ubaceo  to  two  isHooo  of  wator,  diHOlTO  to  U  1  lb.  of 
■oft  BOOB,  Stth  wUdi  lib.  oT  Inwon  of  Milpbor  hat  beu  main  1^4 
SoTUaw  ths  plant  Iw  two  diya  altar  bi^tbtt  «*^.  »<  OoJ 
in*  it  to  water  at  Ibo  tmpMatin  Of  llll^   Oin  ysa  pknla  wooalri. 

Bu  Daaa  Hthaio  Famn 
do  K*no^Bn|*U  Aj|P<wt.  JU 
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u   (Srllfu).- W>  do  not  know  H'.  '^"  ^™ 

lanot  HT  wbatlwr  r«  wlUtaannfflsii  »'  "^  '*  ■■n": 


imwf  iwvafh  Uw  nMt  wmU  b>  Ih*  iliipli 
th*t  htra  BO  oUlct  tor  tb*  pTodnoM  of  i 

hudlr  ntidmtud  bur  ] 


Huim  A  BiuLL  C 
Ptobif  7Mbi»B.u  '    ' 
Vntt  u  ma  pUU 
rMunilr  at  tba  ta 
■BaaatartMMItoB  *  co<K 
and  ■  pip*  bom  U  foiiif  oat 
mdl  MOT*  with  aam^lniB 
V«obi«ct  M  mr  uoni  isfl 

Hunm  1  Pit  (J  *ri«eraw).— Ws  « ._, 

lUT*  ued  roBr  Iron  tmhI  B}  fnt  loot,  1  teat  vide,  ud  8  liiatiM  dMn. 
Mt  nm  B  hoi  dn^  and  S  InobM  o(  land  plac«l  on  tbt  botlom  ol  it  j 
wooUhaTohiatmoB^if  roaeoTmdtlH  top  vtlhrnoTMhltglut.  1 
do  BM  t*U  HI  ■hm  TDD  triad  jDDi  nuUnf*.  VarbMaa  Baad  do  utrah 
In  xitDBa.  Tbs  Idaa  Df  tak&f  a  B«  maad  Huh  a  tnuh  ud  «(11D| 
In  a  two-Ufht  riana  mbdu  to  U  dofaf  niuh  woik  be  Dttle  bk.  If] 
nanaawBlarhgitlB  joor  flnc,  tba  h«t  war  to  na*  neh  ■  tiDk  for  p 
py«li>»laa  eail  frMiibonaa,  vooM  b*  to  aftratalt  oUhci  oo  th*  fliu 
ouaivuo.  Drill  ■  nolo  at  bottom  for  lap  gc  plnf,  lo  mpCT  It  whm  dw 
aUa.  UaTB  apaog  ft*  1  ladiM  or  vata  at  bottom.  Sappon  la  that  tJ 
■lata,  oamod  vlth  1  or  t  taohn  o(  UBd,  ban  ■  plpa  and  Kbii«1  lopnt  in  1 
vater,  and  draw  oT  wlm  oold-iar  "ooa  a-dajr.  Wrap  tb«  laok  tod 
with  OMOMU  maltinf  or  doth  of  anj  Usd  to  pnTmt  ladUUon  of  ha 
lour  task  one  tbam  Mil  not  bo  HI  nod  aa  OBO  of  wood.  Tdt  ^ull  a 
Wwni-hanMa,  iM  DO  BBd  of  deaertpOoDi,  and  watch  Ua  a  noOioof  1 
^'■Bo^ropacatlOf-houaa.    Wa  could  ht  nolUnc  aa  lo  joiu Iinh  Kandl 


ntodTDun 

IdllchL 


■Ith  ilaio  and  a  Uppad  rotf  of  aaa) 

vtd*,andUlo  IS  IndM  en  tb*  Mito  of  ipM,  aBd  U 

r  1  hnor  M  araplaoad  Onr  tiMB.  Mt  opoa  Mtki  ararr  1  Mt 

AadmltewMffli  o{alrbww*MlbamlBlh*hatt«(t  dara.    W 

low  nor  plaoa  at  tcridaiM;  hot  wi  ban  mar*  Mtb  In  jraa 

ntod*  than  ^  platiBB  Tlnaa  In  th*  opca  naiiDd  am 

. k  aa  Adb*  Ib  Itiao*  and  on  Ih*  BUM,  mnsb  aa  ws  d 

Baapborrlaa  hn*.  tt  fi  Jut  poaribl*  that  IB  a  warm  •balurod  apol  joi 
wontd  naeMd.  Ur.  ItlTar*  mad  to  awoaad  pntQt  «*U  with  Ihna  fnsni 
tlBotn.  of  whioh  Ton  will  And  a  drawtu  aaddaamiiitka  In  Ha  K,  pafa  M 
Tba  alaU*.  whatha  on  lb*  1**<I  or  aa  roimlDf  tba  ddm  of  lb*  Daii^,  w» 
coTdad  with  nlpbDODa  paint. 


LCina  QBAraa  (/.  Amtt).— Pnnnlloa  li  jmo  coir  ramadj 
I  wn  of  th*  Ttnarr  bj  potttog  Iae»4M  OTtr  tbo  wlndowt  aai 

Atootna  Lown  Cnnni  (0M)V(«mV-Uttb*w^(atabliBh*dllthi 
pot  and  tbamotanutUnironsdlbopol,  ^n  Itaihirt  into  a  pM  1  tnoha 
wldat  tbaa  tba  ont  It  la  now  frowtafln.  Dnln  -wM,  and  pat  with  a  ooM' 
pMt  of  tnrfy  peat  and  nn  >o*<n  thrw  IBttbi,  aqnal  para  of  both 
plttMBftbarBOaltho  Jaa  of  a  haaal  ant,  and  Mlm  aand  lb*  rtnaladw  oi 
■  «bDl«  It,  llkB  iu  ooBfanar  AloaaaU  matamoi,  raqalna  a  hi(b  aton 
Nwpualuis  aBd  abmidaBca  of  atnoapbarle  ■oMura.  A  ttmHralm  « 
■r,andnotlowartban««*b]'niBbt,biwlntw,  wlttailNoI  l^orll*b) 

vy,  la  aboDt  tha  props-  -•-•—  ■ ■-—   j — ■ ».i-i.  i.  -». — ■-  v, 

kapt  BOdnatdr  dry  at 

toouaenai  Ib  apilDf,  i 

maan  of  taaparUani  10°  br 

it  «1U  not  harathla  plant  U  t£t  taausal 

aa  inaiaaH  of  ID*  Ib  oloBdy  weathar,  Ind 

naboaldbahaptr-     -" ^ 


hat.    Xaap 

ei»lntL_^___ 
Kmth*tro«hl* 


-1^; 

■^M  !•  not  too  1 , 

•  ' ' —  nmn  i»  7»»  bj  a.,„_,   

>  Ipio  tS*  yoi  mn  bjidaf. 


WDM  {K.  Jl)^t¥w  In  m, 
a  appaar-lban  (ndaaO^ 
karwarji  to  nw  lb*  nad  ontald*,  and 

.  —  beat.  Tha  tanw  plan,  h«w«tai,Dakca 

n  af  th*  lattar.    It  Ii  nlla  hardy,  aa  jm  no  doubt 
■■a,  am  wa  (■>  an  with  van, " It  li  a  inM  IbitiuUa  hM^" and  odj 

•Hii  ••*«,  tlM^b  M  It  M  «U  « tki  un%  »  Via  •  |lNf  l«  imT.  ■«*«. 


(t^Tathafo 


rn  nu^tb*  b< 


[»» 


loka.    Do  thli  two  aishtaiB 
■■     ;  brtToa 

...    JaTmn 

-, wltbhiBidltr 

DoWara,  and  that  ia  what  FarBarttalrt.    ToaDtutnolentMlba  tat 

"- — ■■■ — -- tbonatblraradloata  tbatbiipa;  ihaiAlt 

~  —  -iiareanHiawblahwlllbatA  In 
a  aa*  tbrlpa  aatoka  at  Blaht,  and 
b*  fOsBd.    Oar  "  Fim  ■auul" 

'^OH-CUliu*  of  tba  jtu»a 
•-'  -" -^In  04Dtl  partt^ 


all  tbapmnt 
i:  llMrolor*  tb* 


woBid  tm  Ton  Bnib  of  th*  troa 
OviTHUnm  LuiATw  Piafj 
ahoota  itrlt*  taadUf  in  Iomb,  laai  naaia,  ana  lu 
pbulni  tham  b  a  botlom  haat  of  It*,    Tluj  alao 

noBM  wttb  a  ball.f  la«  onr  than,  bat  an  lnf*r  nmn  a.  v-anun  ai*  aaic 
^t  IB  In  ABKut,  wUdi  ar«  p«tt«d4ff  whaa  itnuk,  wlstand  alOBs  wtth 
tha  othar  baddlni  plaabL  and  ararr  wv  bavins  tha  naataWBt  of  a  VatbBBft. 
II  la  raihar  Inpalunt  of  danp,  Mt  not  mora  ao  than  Tarbtnaa.  If  th* 
plinti  are  plaaad  m  a  warm  craanhooaa,  tar  M*  b;  alfh^  In  the  i-ilmlnf 
of  rahnwrr,  tbaj  wlU  now  trealT  and  atMi  ttn  maST  anttlnta  In  Ibiabi 
and  If  th«T  be  ttkn  off  with  (Ml  JdBti,  ODt^  * 


idil^a 


lAiuta  Ariiirh),—iM  tiaj  an  w 

ip  thnn  DOW  bainc  too  siach  dnwn.    Qlie  them  mora  i 

vama  woald  do  nry  nil  Ittr  a  ladj*!  aon;,  t 
■rJouWLl.  Very  bw  people  are  aware  thai  ihji 

JotfpEtn  n  ILuDB  Fbir  l^.  flincat).— The  (bUowlng  it  Ibe  daHrl 
tl«  (tT*n  IB  Dr.  Hotrt-ftnltMaBTnl:"— "FroHatwolmodlmndi 
SklD  nllow  wKb  a  penilA  Ung*  on  tba  ibad*!  aide,  and  with  a  tlntB  of  r 
ni  the  Me  Btxt  tba  ami ;  tb*  whole  tutHH  itnweC  with  lart*  nuaat  apo 
£n  opa,  iM  In  a  lathar  ihallow  daprwrion.  8t*tt  tbra*  qurlen  of  : 
iBCh  W,  atont,  md  inawted  in  a  nanow  aatHr.  Flash  jBUowiah,  will) 
^n  oTrcd,  meltlnc,  and  tny  (nfar,  tBfaiT,  a&tu,  «d4  ilebljp  HaTOnn 
with  a  Ucbnmwatar  arena.  A  nott  ddtefima  Pear,  m  nia  from  Fabraa 
tUl  Hajr.  n*  Ine  Is  haidy,  and  an  omlleat  bwu*r."  Mo  bethr  ub< 
tbau  a  soBth  wall  ooBld  be  bad  fOc  OiMn  Oagaa. 

iBBBiin  IJ.  X  B.i.—lbt  catanlUar  pan  ha**  asat,  tonnd  derastallna 
Ko**tre«lithatofoB*oltbaBolh*ftoatacthe  faoUp  OeomatildB,  £ 
■ppaantdaaUgal  with  Osoostn  idiauit,  A.  Bhonld  tdb  dnd  aBT  otb 
spadmeBB  w*  ahaU  b*  obllfad  br  jou  sodlBi  tham  to  u^  bat  wo  bell* 
Ita  (NWimttlon  wUh  joar  Boa*  trt*  WM  aaddantal.— ff. 

TinomlA),— Wabai*  bo  hilb  fai  mwdaat  br  moIoUBi,  aid  do  n 
lllM  It  at  all  BBhaa  ebarrad  or  tbOroDthlr  niton.  W*  tboold  amplo*  II 
poalaanhor  baalhaoasadswsnad.  PdnriaWI  ftnstOBe  dlpplnn  wl 
auwCTasw«llsa*UTa>aaBdterlhapnlpoas*UwUabit  it  applMittl 
ftmWM  b  fM*  (nan  ohalk,  and  Ml  nara,  ia  not  imprsoatad  wTib  man. 
[dan  Umauona.  In  tham  sassa  It  wHl  sot  tak*  tha  pbo*  of  sUtst  mmi 
Th*phosphatle(r*Hia*adw*f*BrwoBUbaBWr*  at  fn  maaor*  thaa  fi 
■trlklat  ODtUBfa.  Saaaand  wdbM  not  annm  lot  picnacaliai  pnrpoai 
tmlaaa  >hraaa|£lr  waahad,  B*ltb*r  wowd  p«aBd*d  AidJEormarMoBa  b 
tbemMlreeDTmliadwllhaBAtaad.  Boa  **ad  in  bear*  kad  woold  be 
good  dTssdag  ror  geo-kaK  AiparuB^  Ae,  aM  a  spitadtBnt  of  it  woald  d 
sood  to  noM  Ulebea  ntdas.  (boaad  MnMlaB,  wa  prenme.  ar*  wbi 
areealMaarat*t'>in*A*t.    Th*  Tinas  *(*  plantad,  and  tba  Mams  trahis 


iwthalowoA 

,, , 1  looid  pot* 

'  Mud  with  a  llttlt  loam  and  leaf  moBld  Ib  It,  ttntlT  w«t*T*d  tbrouli 

isa,aBd  thea  plsaiedlna  brttlc  bottom  b«at  of  H<  to  SO*,  th*  eat* 

_  .^-  ^_     Than  iher  mast  be  hardeaod^ff  fiidB^lri 

la  In  a  oompOBI  of  loam  aad  leaf  moold  in  eqoal 

'  led,  _  Such  mat*  lnt.ol>**  tdpng 

.a 


potted  inio  W.Mied  pola  In 

paria,  with  a  little  direr  u. 

planli,  second  to  BO  UlHT-ed.. 

8U.TU  FATDLA  lOT  Ftowiuna  (JC  £.].— It  la  »  btennlal  tron  Fottaaab 
and  li  hardir  in  moat  loealltlss.  Toa  ban  coddled  it,  and  naailj  kiUad  tt 
with  klndaasa.  Plant  It  In  the  fard«>  border  next  sommer  in  the  tall  tn- 
ud  xtre  It  aome  alee  soU  as  a  Utile  loai  ooDld,  bnt  not  tina*  oiant  " 
thns'lDdBBa  fraa  growth.  lu  ailsleaae  Is  sbIx  pnlsii«dV  str. ..  .  _ 
fram  enltlnta,  and  ai  In  lb*  eas*  of  muj  oilier  Uenolalt  and  airea 
usBslSilt  lawsaksMdhT  thepraesa^andthnooold  b*  had  atroafar  and 
frser.iowsrlBC  from  saad,  CnlUTaton  will  dad  oatore't  law*  cannot  b« 
long  bnkoi  with  trnpanltr,  of  whloh  poor  plant  alKiida  an  eumpl*.  It 
jm  •aeosed  hi  obtainfnt  am  sow  tha  spring  biloirini  in  the  op*B  lardan, 
nnliB*  pon  11t*  in  an  eipoeed  sltnttlOB,  when  th*  plant  bad  ba»  b*  traatod 
u  a  balMiardT  anaoal,  ralp  that  it  ll*ea  oter  the  wlaler  aad  dower*  (b« 
■aeondpaar.  Lib* BalTlaa bi gnonl  It  r«Bin*  a  llfht  aandf ,  loam]! *eiL 
and  whea  growa  IMoorsh  aa  aboadaaea  of  Ught  and  air. 

Amioira  Tirinnu  n>r.  HoaouHs  Jobibt.— Uasars.  B.O.  BcodanoB  and 
SonlafannDsthaltb*  Flonl  Committee  awarded  them  the  prlie  lOr  thi* 
lower,  and  not  to  Hasrs.  Smitb.  We  luelTed  onr  Ust  Inm  the  Plssal 
□ommlllH. 

NuoorFiEiT  ISa.Dr.  Situtq/),—  !,  Hails  Loolse;  1,  Bantif  d'Anm* 
Iwigj  S,  BaDir«  Dleli  4,  Wlnlei  Nells;  i,  Btrntj  of  Seoti  0,  Fsm* 
Solmaii  ;,  Oauel'sBvguiott'bisltSTidtolljrbxmaMudaid;  t,t,aDd 
-,  onknown.   1*  Jfsastoi}.— No.  I,  or"-  — " '-  •■ 


FOULT&T,  BEE.  and  HQITSBHOLD  CHBOHICLE. 

POULTEY  EXHIBITIONS. 
Weik  tbia  la  is  onr  reodan'  hands  the  CijSUk  PaUoa 
Ihow  will  be  in  progreaa.  We  hope  no  aiiMt«iir  will  miM 
lie  t^portnnitj  of  seeing  it.  It  ia  the  place  of  places  fiw  » 
lettsoie  show,  and  we  aie  glad  to  see  ediibiton  are  aUve  to 
»  merits.  Tha  oompeting  pena  are  1002,  an  eioeaa  of  230 
Ter  laat  ve«r.  Otv  report  next  week  will,  we  hope,  tzeat  cf 
nooeaseB  and  oongratulatioiu.  We  can  bnt  think  the 
Iteration  in  time  that  haa  done  away  with  the  nlariiine  ai 
Ilia  Show  with  the  respected  mother  (^  all  Show)  at  Bir- 
linghmn  wm  a  Ter;  wiae  one,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  for 
knr  mntoal  benefit. 

We  leceiTB  manw  oommnnicfttionB  from  Meitds  lamentii^ 
le  lack  of  showsui  the  sontli  and  aonth-weet  of  England. 

"  TIs  traa, '111  pit; ;  'Uspltr  "Us  tb  Ira*  i" 
at  we  cumot  hdp  it.    Exhibitors  mnat  go  &rther  frcon 
ome  in  search  of  foemen  worthy  of  tlieir  steel,  and  with  all 
le  facilities  of  the  present  dty,  Birminghmn  ia  noaierto 
iw   than  Beigate  waa   a  few  yaara  since.     We 

fiieods  to  eater  at  Birmingham,  and  we  wars 
lem  the  entries  close  on  the  30th  of  thia  month. 
It  ia  well  worth  while  to  try  conclnsions  at  that  great  Show, 
bere  aze  gianta  there  if  yon  aie  greedy  of  honour;  ana 
lyen  are  thick  as  )e»TU  in  Vallambraea  if  yon  wish  to 
apose  of  your  eitoa  stock.  A  triumph  there  giTsa  dia- 
notion  to  a  yard,  and  it  Ib  »  gtwt  satia&wtion  to  flid 
otttim  «t  maQer  tbmn  MpMted  hen  oa  »  Iks«  lOilei 


MB  JOTJSStL  or  HOKnCTTLTUBE  ASD  COTT^eK  QABnnfBR  [  Oetobtr  M,  im 

or.  if. dsfttUed,  Ton  (TMn  that  knowIedirabvoomDuiwii  which       Biktaid  (OoIil-IxadL— nni,T.  K.  D.BulaT-    Seeomd,  if.  Laao^jM. 

^  nHk«  Br^jLm  Bomiar    if  -ni^  rartSw,    AibtZSHt  BiHT.Mi  [9UT»J«dd),-FlI«t,  BW.O.B.  Ctnw)*  SWOO*,  M.  UO^Jw  . 

mumakfl  soooen  eawar,  if  n^ oratain.  theratftw.  B.»Tijiii  [WUin  C1«b  It^^tna,  Hi«  u.  H.  bbUu«l    SmS^ 

Oor  oarrOHpondenoe   goea  flir  to  prore  to  lu   that  «ia  i.  h.  IX  B»yl«. 
nmuba;  of  exhibitors  increaMS,  bat  with  man;  tbeie  is  a      Bastuu  [Blink,  oibib  !>(■) — fiiti,  &.  BiIiIdb.  finnini,  b,  BniM» 

^ne.  to  enooimtOT  l>»e  shows.  whilA  tiu?  sjo  .^a«rt  ^^^^^^^  (^^^  „  B»«rf»,««  R-toj.-fW  »d  Bm.^ 

eanlera  of  uncooM  at  smaUer  ones.    There  u  no  real  ta^a-  j.  hobb.  Tbin),  Hn.  cnvhtrt. 

dation  foi  this.     The  pen  of  DorkiiurB.  Hambunrhs,  or  Qama,        BAnnai  (Diukwlnc*,  or  uy  otlier  '■'My  ■>*  Buttam*).— lint,  Mk 

taths  OBM  may  b^  -A^  haa  been  auooeeafol  over  three  or  '*^TI^;,.?^^,1tn™5^,°^  n^TJi/T'S:™*  ,  «  «:-, . 

BXnothera  at  tlie  locales  agTicnltnral  show,  may  poneaa       ddoks {AilNtucy).— niii,  J. K. !Owl«.   aaoai, tai it. Q. Qen,tm. 
ereoy  qnalificatdon    fbr   tha  silTer  can  lit  Binider   HaJL       DDo»(B«nau).— nnt,slrEii.a.  Ovn.Bui.  SMoadiJ.K.Fowtw. 
NeitW  ahoald eihiWtoM  be  deterred  6om  showing beoanse      g J^i;  li^«ii'V.rii!'/f  JlS^^NSSTySSTifaf ^^^^ 
Hiaia  ia  a  def^  in  one  of  the  three  birds  forming  the  pen.  auu|wuta).— FtntuaiiecuSl  J.K.Fsvio.  ' 

We  endeaTonred  last  week  to  give  a  scale  of  defecta  in       Go™  (GMviBdMotutdj.— nut,  w.  Dolby.    '       ------ 

ume  breeds.  maiMng  those  that  were  disqnalifioaticns,  and       '^^^^f%Si  "''""     ' '  ""  " 

thoae  that  were  not.     Hnch  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  sikw. 
to  snch  a  division  springs  from  the  met  tliat  there  will  not       Pnuuan  {Ooui  *aA  Sllvu}.— Flnt,  A.  8.  Yitv.    BKoad,  UmIb  B.  C. 

probably  be.  among  the  two  thousand  pens  of  pooltry  shown  '"Sl^...^.  ,i-,„,»,„„^.,,,  „„,  «  ,„.  ,„.  b»~,„.i  r-  h-v— 
£t  the  ftystal  Pai£ee  and  Bingley  H^jTww  w  perfect  that  P™»""»  [*«  ou™  «ri«y).-Fl^.^  ll.  I-n*  m..  s«»Bi,  &  nam. 
it  oonid  challenge  the  Judges  to  find  a  defect  or  to  suggest      „  „  ,  „  pioeons. 

a  {ninnwHTnHnt  PowTD*  o»  CaoPPKU     Own,  iny  Colonr).— Hnt  sad  Third,  W,  4. 

^55^  11  V  1*  ii.    .^_i      ™i  *     *v  4,1.  Bmdiut    Second,  E.  Fulton.    IBinedlnaly  good  diM.)     £«*— Bnfc 

Some  shows  sell  half  the  birds  sent  to  them,  others  very  b.  Foiub.   s«oDd,  w.  a,  Banhiu.   Tbkd,  f:  a.  Stcrenh 
few.     Among  the  fbrmor,  the  Ctrstal  Palace  and  Binglej        CiSBiMi(Cbci»,B!»ckaadIlnnl.~F'ii*t«ndS«cond,  J.C.Oid.     TIM, 

Hall  axe  pre-eminent.    The  Palace  seUa  some  hundreds  of  f"  ""  "'"'"'"-    "'"-"'"'^  «.  t..  r^,!,-.    r a.  y.  »_  vi„    Tkh* 

potiuds  worth ;  Bingle;  Hsll  makes  snre  of  selling  between  cotktr.   Btu.—nnt,  wtthti 

•even  and  eieht  hondred  pounds  worth ;  and  these  sums      Daiao»«  (Biuoi.— PiiU,  f 

ace  aoattered  broadcast  among  poultry  amateurs.    This  is  by  "a^^^  tb„ij„^pi,b.  b  L.  coilur    I 

far  the  moat  ^oStoble  manner  of  di^oaing  of  ertra  stock.  ;.  e.  eih. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  a»  thareis  asalefbrbad       Sbobt-iacid  Uomo.— FinL  e.  L.  Corkn.   E«oiid,C.).  W.Kadi. 

Uida,  or  that  it  ia  a  plaoa  to  get  r&  of  decidedly  inferior       SB^ruxa  BAumaAhs—Tito,  v.   v.   -voottunm.    atnai, - 

onea.bntaTeragefowlaingtwdeonditiaupntinat  moderate  ^^om-mcsd  Bamifc— FInt, J. PerdwU.   SwdbiI, J.  W. Edn. 

pdcea  meet  a  ready  sale.     Sometimes  pens  sent  for  this  pnr-       bhokt-iacid  tdkbuu  (ScU-colour).— Fint,  Mn.  oau*.   Moood,  H- 

nose   And   themselTea   first-priietakers.  and  we   shall  be  *'^'**-     .  __  „  o.      _      m 

mdeed  glad  if  snch  should  h^jpen  to  any  of  our  readers       S^.'-nSt^mnd,  "iKSiT 

who  may  be  induced  to  send  by  what  we  hare  written.  Owu  (bim  or  sitTci],— FiIh,  f.  e.eim.   Ffflowsrai^sUir  CUmw.!— 

Nmfi — Fint,  F.  EluB.    Stcond,  H.  Bcldco.' 

Tnim-FInt,  J.  W.  Ed(c.    Bownd,  P.  E.  BIw.    TbM,  J.  Onii. 

GET8TAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW.  S^TbiS ):S^^^Fn:  lii;SS^  ffiJ^^T^'-JLtK-^ 

TXR  Show  oommenced  on  the  19ih  and  wiD  oonlanne  tJU  ^^atia.'— 

'■'■*  "^■^     "" "■  — e  give  tt  list  of  the  priietakers  in  the      Tanap 


rtl  ind   two  PullM].- 
PnlUlJ.-Fint,  D,  PtW 


e  of    Oolmr.—Pxime,  F.  B.  BlH. 

Uj.j_         Khbti  iSpulm  ud  Legiinni).— Elnt,  T.  I>.  6 


RasBrra. 


nCooia.— FlntudS«aDd,D,  l^nlgy.    Third.  C.  Cayrord.  Lonan  £ia<.— Flrtt,  W.  OrtOa.    Btcoad,  J.  Cnach. 

Bsi  (ColDored,  Cockotl  nid  two  PnUMi).~F)M  B.  B.  Sarawnt.        Bucs  and  Wbitk— Flnt.  C.  BorKS-    BaooBd,  J.  Hon^  Jan. 
Cut.  T.  W.  Hornby.    lUi4  ViKODBtMi  Hd^ndilb    FoDrth,        Tbllow  uD  Wbite.— Flnt,  Hun.  B«U  A  Co-    Bwood,  T.  SoIm. 
■'-*-  ■^— '—■ —  I.— Flin,Q.  F.  QrooBiUl.    SmobA,  IUb  HbhWh. 

iiTX.— Flnt,  C.  Bdlu.  Btond,  a  SaMbklM. 
m.— Flnu,  U.  HudAird.  BmumI,  J.  IUl«k 
—Flnt,  Q.  Booth.    HtMBd,  0.  Jobm. 

ud  mdte).— Ptret. C.  Frl«it.    aMoad,IdiH        Fob  VnaicT.— Flnt,  J.  Wunw.    SeouBd, Hmvb HiU * Cb. 

Wlleoi.    Thbd,  Mn.  P.  Blair.  Fouum.— Fiiil, }.  Lughin).    SMoid,  &.  BoohwiaD. 

_„  .^^  „p,  j^^  jfc  j.B.Uy,  Mo^l  StoA  Lanto, 

aDdPirtrtdga}.— FliM,T.Sirrt(A.   Scond,  BeT.    and  Mr.  K  Hewitt,  Sparkbrook,  near  Bmuiuebam.    Piaaomi 


TMrd, R.  AdaBM.  Mr. S.J. Cottle sndMr.F. BaUamy.    EoUiti -  Mr. A. Bawte. 

CocHn-Cani*  (WUto).  -  FU*  Vlwootn*  HolBcadal*.     SeaoBd.  8.  M,  T  H  Pm   a.j,a  Mr   R  Wo>»tl-              « -  —*.  ^  umim^m, 

asN.    Co«*  {C^nd  and  Wtilto).-Fta.t,  J.  Wtiibt,     Bieoti,  C.  H.  ""■  ^-  "■  *^'"'  ^°  ^-  °-  "Obster. 
WakaAald. 

Bauou  FooTBi.— Flnt,  W.  L.  Barclay.     Saoond,  Hit.  Blatr.     Oxt.— 

Itnt  and  Baoond,  C.  Frlait.  -^  .  r.^    . 

Hun  (WhltB  wd  Pius).— Flnt,  W.  BurtMB.    Second,  UlaCrawfard.  EAST    HANTS    POULTSY    SHOW. 

Oua  [BiW^br««Ud  R«d.).-Flra»,  1.  sinbta.    SMoad,  B«t.  a  S.  Thi Showwasanuncommonlygoodoneof itadaas.    Tli«w 

etawjB.   Third,  S.  Uatthew.  were  about  a  hundred  entries ;  but  owing  to  the  nn&voor- 

?S5."SS?Sii"'-S'4  »D";r  •'-'■'"-"I-'™'-  .H.  **.  of  th.  ™.U,„  on  both  4.j.^  .1.  »th»  j.^ 

«. —  ,-^-.x^rr: ... .^_  __.  „^'..,    —__. attended. 


O^HB  (DiokwiBK  nd  oUier  Gte;i  and  BhiBtj.-Plrat,  W,  Pana.  BMOOd,  attended. 

W.T.Erarard.   Third, I. Dthh.  In  SponuA  the  fint  and  aaoond  priieawait 

HuBDBSBa  (Qolitn.peneUlcd).~nnC,  N.  Barta.    SaaoBd,  W.H.  DyMU.  P""^  "■"■     ul  Dorkoig*  the  flnt  prlM  went  to  a  pen  <tt 

IhM,a«MinFin>.  Whites,  yooi^  birds  of  Antill'a  old  stnun,  and  wbiti.  wtn 

i^S?H5,M^^.r''SS^MS^i^2JSluJrn5rSifpSS!?  extremely  fine.    The  second  priae  waa  «««ded  to  »  mac- 

KSdlH.'SK."-    ^-MO-Mo'Wi'.r-P— lM)-Fln».c.F«.P™  nificent  pen  of  Greys  belong&g  to  Mrs.  Eotheiy.    IntE 

ViXMnaBM  {Ooldan^paniilad).  — Flnt,  J.  ElHi.    Saoood  and  TUrt,  OoMKt  then  WOW  Bome  good  birds;   bnt  the  noted  Mx. 

'  Bnok.   (A  mpukrtlo  oiuj.)                                 ^ EaUawn's  bird*  edteaed  ervnthing.    Thar  wen  in  «MnW 

^niSdSi™S!* '?^ir.^5:^ilSiS(,-^*'i-  SSS;  «»<Ktio"  ft*  th«  tUne  of  year,'bntl.rf^r5»ec  th«ir  nSdb 

'vBd,j.iHuB.        _  '^''  eoDimeadad  penwaa  not«TW4<Md.    ^Dia  0m««UiA 

>oiABH|BlKk,>lthWhlteCnata].-Flrtt,J.Bnilh.  BuiBid,  B.  Carter.  timnnitinfrlj  (Tfind      The  DHUfl  at  the  aduUttoa  nttk 

pSiSU '(".rir-^iid^B*, a. c AdUB..  "^  **-r!!l^i*r*  «*  «»* pd-i  w«  wUhhaU.  H^ 

-peua  GodBa— Firri,  J.  p.  BdwuiiB.   saeoBd,  J.  IXuG.  ■  ore  not  sofflciently  good  tO  merit  it.    ne  AaHtanAsmW 

■BUI*.-nmaDdB«»nd,N.Syka^jBB.  «rT  poarij  abown.  there  bel^  ctfbr  two  «»*■*»  both  d 


JOUBHAL  OF  HOBTICm/FOSE  IBD  COnXACB  OiSUDIBR. 


pan  of  Brahmae, 

n.  C.  Colee  sent  aooM  yw;  aim  aiwi.ininmn  cmoteiu.  Dot 
tfaqj  woe  too  Into  fivomnpetitioii.  Soma  wct  good  Jwi<—i» 
wen  Bhows,  the  Bkct  Bed  Oama  of  Mr.  EdEtv^  takiiig 
flnt  pnie,  and  the  cap  for  Oie  beat  pen  in  the  Shoir.  The 
oook  u  B,  perfect  Game  in  mminitnre  in  ereay  respeot,  uid 
does  the  owner  credit.  Mr.  Nicholmm'B  Baokwin^  were 
tvrf  good,  the  oodk  (an  old  bird)  ha.viii^  a  splendid  irin^, 
in  fcct,  ft  perfect  Gome  DmAwing.  Mr.  SandiOTd  showed  a 
aaod  pen  of  Brown  Beds,  bat  they  aniTed  too  late.  The 
SiBgle  Cock  chwH  WBB  the  beet  in  the  Show.  The  fint- 
priie  birds  were  splendid.  It  was  the  same  aa  that  which 
bxA  first  at  Islington  this  jaax.  The  second  wae  also  a 
beantifU  bird.  The  third  was  likewise  good.  Had  not  the 
Gtaae  been  eo  good  the  prixas  would  have  been  riohly 
deaerred  by  Mr.  Edwards  for  Polish,  and  Mr.  Priest  for  his 
Dorking  cock,  both  of  which  were  above  the  ordinary  class. 

All  the  Dwi>  were  very  fine ;  and  the  Qeete  were  above 
tlie  ordinary  stajidard.  The  Phtonnli  were  well  representod 
1^  Qiree  good  pens ;  and  the  Ornamental  Waterfowl  con- 
sisted of  a  good  pen  of  White  Call  Ducks. 

The  Pigeont  to  which  ttie  prizes  were  awarded  were  good, 
but  the  rest  ware  Tery  inftiior.    The  JtoUiti  were  good. 

>u*nH.~nm  ud  BHODd,  Bst.  T.  B.  Brownrlcg,  BsnthH*.  Hli^ly 
OnBunmAti,  ].  Erl**i  Sontluau 

Doaunt,— FUi),  H.  M.  Ford,  FoRummtli.     Soaffiid,  Un-  Kothtrr, 

■Bidaa,  J,  K.  Fowiar,  ArlabDrr. 

Ouo.— SecoDd,  U.  BiUiar.  Jw 
wUUudit.    HJghlTCcnnnicDde(l,H 

HAVBoiteHL— Ftr>l  and  Second,  u.  <t  .  juuiwcli,  e-uim. 

~  — PriH,  T.  P.  Bdwurii,  LjndhiiR,  Hum.    Highlj  Commtnd*!, 

.-Flnt  >ih1  atami,  C.  Piint,  WmUsf. 

id  Cop,  J.  v.  SellHt^  IilE  o(  Wlfht.     bicaaa, 

, Bii&lTCMaDHided.A.S.TUH,AliM«>rd,BnUi 

4.  S.  Fowln,  ATlalnijr  j  H.  BUll^  Jnn^QnmllH  HUl,  BinHiiiluiii. 

Buiai.£  Cocci.  —  Fint  tad  Cap,  O.  V.  BuwdL  FoRh  (Bluk  EM 
Game].  awondjU.  SUUbi,  Jan.,  OtiTctlH  HUl, Bbmlnghun jBluk  Bed 
OuHl.  Third.  W.  F.  Y.  W«UK  PBrtMoath  (Bipwn-tWMWd  fad  0«n«l. 
HIcblr  Coamtnded,  T.  p.  IldwiTdi,  LjPndlrant,  Hrau  (WU(«-«nMad 
Bluk  PMud)  1  C.  mm,  WerlUBCjColoorad  DarUnc) ;  Bn.  1.  da  U  B. 
SlDmondt,  Wiachettw  (hwiMi)  rs.  Adan,  I^upMdu,  Dnon  (Guw). 
Ddcu  (AjltHiatTi—tlit  and  Stoond,  Hia.  H.  tmmimi,  Bunnll, 
AjlMbofT.  Hliiilr  OoBOiaDdad,  W.  WlUar,  Ccdian,  Hiata. 
JboDu  (An^  etlur  mUHji—Wint,  J.  .idou,  Fvaluun.  SMond,  C. 
BlithiT  CoBDHadcd.  B«*.  D.  BbOMT.  SonlhimpMn ; 
•^Biatar. 


little  pilteMB,  iriiidt  47  oon^latelr  timmgh  the  wins  of  »r 
fowl  eatablMuBant,  I  hare  mannfaetored  ibe  foregciog  pF»- 
*«itiTe, a  Aetdh  oifwiuclil  moloae,  aait  mn-  be^aanuKih 

le  to  some  of  yonr  correcpondanta  aa  it  has  been  to  me. 

Four  posts,  or  as  many  aa  may  be 
require^  are  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground.  A.  ooil  of  spazrtnr-proof 
wire  IB  then  wound  all  round,  except 
at  ome  end,  outaide  these,  and  pegged 
down  to  the  ground.  A.  piece  of  wire 
is  tben  placed  over  the  top,  and  oon- 
neoted  with  the  sides  and  end  by 
twisting.  The  door  is  composed  of 
the  same  wire  fastened  on  a  strong 
piaoe  of  wire  bent  into  a  square  ibrm,  g 

and  of  such  a  aiie  that  it  shall  swing 

easily  in  the  aperture  left  for  it.  Two  pieces  of  wiie  bent 
into  an  s  are  hooked  to  the  top,  and  these  hang  on  a 
piece  of  strong  wire  stretched  tigh^  (for  it  must  not  bend) 
across  tbs  doorposts.  The  fowls  push  open  the  swing 
door  to  feed,  and  this  sparrows  hare  not  strength  to  do; 
uid  the  desideratum  of  feeding  one's  fowls  imd  not  the 
sparrows  is  ^so  aooompliahed.  After  a  little  practice  thtt 
fowls  become  used  to  it,  but  it  must  be  left  open  at  first  to 
enoouiage  them.  It  is  quite  amusiag  to  watch  the  spairowa 
during  this  feeding;  they  perch  round  and  on  tbe  wire, 
apparently  loudly  eicl^ming  againat  the  contriTance  an4 
t£eir  swindle,  and  they  adjourn  afterwards  in  despair  to  the 
break&st  Nature  has  proTided  them  with,  and  which,  when 
corn-fed,  they  are  too  laay  to  seot. — Lkx. 


T.  P.  Kdwudi. 


t,woitiJiis.   miiMj 

B.  ngaon,  Ljngaion^  Bm 
OSUL-  Prlu.  J.  K.  Fnwler.  Ajleaborj. 

*■ L   OniUNaHTU.  W*V.»™wj.,   i»o.— CUM, 

~>.  TaM,  Abutold,  E*nU. 


iwt,  io.— Flirt, 


-  Bond,  Biitisp'i  Wallbun.     Saeond,  _. 
ttlfiaj  Cmuacidad,  «.  Cluk,  BhbM'i  Wil 

ftoun,  — FlrN,   B.  Bano^  OamWnll 

Sacond,  A.  8.  Taica,  Alrarotd,  Baats  (Dan  Canian).  TUid,  B.  SnUon, 
Dapttoid  (Bliia  FM  PDwIara).  HUIiIt  Conmandad,  B.  Pigeon,  LjnpiWDe, 
KuUr  (Banu) ;  £.  Bodj,  Fottnoolh  [Bad  PM  Fowtsn). 

BUBna.-Fint,  0.  JoBaa,BirBfaiahaBtFawnOaa).  aaooDd,  J.  Halle, 
HUlbuk  IQni  ud  WUU  U**).  lUsblr  ComBmM,  0,  limm  [Fan 
Doa];  J.BallafBlaskudWhlttDo^TotUtaMhtQDMl. 

Jusan.— PduUtv.— Ueasrs.  B.  and  J.  Smith,  of  Foitsea. 
Pit«<mt.—liix.  Newman.    BoUili,— Mr.  £.  Bmithi. 


SMALL  BIBDS  AOT3  THE  POULTEY-KEEPEE. 
I  AJC  very  glad  s<Hne  one  has  taken  up  the  subjeot  of  small 
birds  on  behalf  of  poultry^eepers ;  &>i  I  am  convinced  from 
ay  own  knowledge  and  obsoratiim  tltat  where  one  keeps 
poultry  ha  may  cat«h  his  own  oaterpiUars  and  grubs  ^■'"»'■", 
the  birds — I  allude  to  the  sparrows — never  touching  either 
caterpillar  or  grub  while  the;  can  pick  up  com,  meal,  A^^ 
Having  been  considerably  annoyed  and  plimdored  by  these 


EiEfDOM  APIAMiN  NOTES. 
„.  _  .!." — I  hail  with  pleasure  tie  re-appearance  ot 
yoni  eiodlent  correspondent  under  this  title,  and  shoold 
Uke  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  native  bees  of  Australia. 
Having  a  near  neighbour  who  has  resided  at  Adelaide  for 
thirty  yeaiB  and  upwards,  be  informs  me  that  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  English  bera  which  have  been  introduced  then 
ia,  that  the  beee  m«  tormented  constantly  by  the  anta,  whidl. 
WW  mOTennnierooa  and  ofa  larger  siie  than  those  in  RnglftM. 

TsB  Hamtshibjc  Ban-KHiFaa. — This  gentleman  is  quite 
occreot  in  deaonbing  the  "'■"'"■'''''  bee  aaason  of  1SG7.  It 
waatoiec'afunouBOyoleof  goodyeaiB  (also  1868  and  IffiS) 
which  preceded  the  three  untoward  seaatma  of  1860,  1B61, 
my^  186a ;  and  even  amongst  the  mountoins  in  Korth  Wales, 
baea  collected  niffloiattt  honey  to  maintain  themselres  during 
tbeir  long  winters,  aftor  the  three  magnifioent  summeiB  in 
18fi7,  1858,  and  1868. 

PABTBBKoanKnais.— The  Editors  (the  "  head  hitters,  as 
the  eonntrymau  called  them),  of  Thb  Jociuial  ot  Hoan- 
aavTuam,  have  given  a  very  piopez  hint  in  a  late  Numb« 
to  the  writen,  to  be  vei;  chary  of  their  remarks  on  this 
mystcriooB  sot^t,  not  at  all  fitted  for  discussion,  and  I 
iwiy  intend  to  reserve  my  opinion  altogether. 

Two  QnaKKS  at  a  Tiia  m  Hivxs. — Mr.  Lowe  seems  tb 
coincide  with  me,  that  at  certain  seasons  an  old  and  young 
queen  may  frequently  be  seen  in  one  hive  during  the  wlude 
of  the  Bwazming  season.  I  myself  have  froqnentJy  s«n 
two  queens,  and  onoe  three,  on  Uke  outaide  of  nea^  half  a 
peck  of  bea  which  had  lain  out  in  most  onaettled  weather 
in  June,  when  swarming  had  been  retarded. 

Mb.  Wooobobt.— I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Woodbury  jparted 
with  the  eitra  queen  mentioned,  as  her  death  would  cer- 
tainly have  followed  soon.  At  the  aame  time,  although  his 
"    ~~:DeptionBl  one.  I  am  of  opinion  where  large 


e  separated  ti 


r  otlieF  divisions,   1 


Nntt's  old  boxes,  it  is  quite  possible  an  imperiitm  in  iMvpurio 
might  last  for  a  couple  of  months  after  swarming  time,  or 
even  much  longer.  Again,  Mr.  Woodbury  shows  his  can- 
dour in  describing  the  fight  which  took  place  on  his  sending 
one  irf  the  queens  to  Mr.  Foi. 

HoMaTDBw.— This  sweet  exudation  rarely  comes  on  the 
trees  in  August  e«capt  in  extremely  hot  dry  season^  wiOT 
nearly  all  the  best  boney  flowers  have  been  prematnietr 
hastened  to  seed.  In  18*6,  it  appeared  to  be  very  abundant 
between  the  10th  and  80th  of  June;  in  1869,  it 
pl^iftilinpartsof  June  and  July  1  andinth  '- 
in  July,  aa  mantioned  by  me  befbre.    But  I  u 


I  most  own  that 


SX2                                    JOTTBMAL  Of  BOBTICTTLTUSE  ASH  COTTAaS  GABDENEB.  [  (Htetario.  UU. 

I  have  noticed  in  Bererol  aeuons  the  wild  bees  (Qie  Bombi),  vMch  mi^  amuse,  perHajw,  vliAt  are  called  the  old-&alii(Hiad 

of  vorions  BOrfa  hara  been  madh  more  eager  aft«r  honeydew  apiarians,  and  cause  some  of  the  ironld-be  modem  claaa,  lAo 

ttkan  the  hive  bees,  paiticiUarlr  that  on  the  yoosg  oak  and  porane  with  hot  haate  every  phantom  of  novelt;r  iriikk 

beeoh  tieea. — H.  W.  Nkwius,  HiUtidt.  croMea  their  path,  to  pause  and  ponder  in  their  en«rUO  wajL 

^  Bnt  where  ehaU  I  begin  P    The  field  is  ao  ftdl  of  matariik 

"  aa  to  enEumbar  my  movements.      I  can  only  attempt  to 

LIGHT-COLOTTEED  POLLEN.  traverseaportioiiofitatweaeiit. 

Fob  the  part  fortnight  and  more  I  have  been  .n™ii,ed  at  .  *^'  *"  ^  domiciles     ^e  e^^rimenWist  ""f  ^^ 

the  great  s^vity^ngst  an  my  stocks.    Every  £y  when  »«es  from  tee  giant  tub  of  Duohatel,  do^  to  the  punwrt 

toe  t^pn^TthfLrpeiiiitted  them  to  le^ve  the  'esselwhidi  bees  can  be  crammed  mto.     He  mnrt  al*.  b, 

htros^tt^  lu?^,  am^ially  ^tte   early  morning,  worked  "U  •natenals-stiuw,  wood,  gkaa  cork  earthenware.  tMhe^ 

SrsLeKTbutSffiaiwrtaWeto™.    ^^  return  f^d  sea^gmaa.    AUf<»ms  and  shapes,  to>-the  sqn^tto 

touSSrl^liuknyeov^S^tbave^finewMteVowaer,  °^}<m.^^  T^,*^\\^TT^ J'^^.^H^^ 

instaaiftheyhadbienwUedindarkfl^.    TheySmyin  tns'^Jar.  and  gbbnlaavas  high  and  the  low,  the  conw^ 

Stte  ^  tiCpXte  offl^  of  a  dirty  white.'^  iHrat  ^P^  '^^^^-h^^^  ^'*^T'\-  "^vf  ^'^°°1^ 

1  ttZ.i!ttt!Zr..r^Z>  .™.-  fl™,  ™iii  n/t».iF«'.  =k™      t  ^^e  crOBSed  with  8ti(*8.  and  without  atrnks,  a  tame-hhs. 

Jttought  they  Wed  some  fl«^°^  ^i^^f  t'T  w  <-  bar-hive,  a  vertical  fraiie,  a  borizont*!  frame,  and  »  lelri'- 

optmei  several,  ^d  was  snrpmied  to  Bid  «>e  honey-bag  •                             •                   ^^  "^      ^^  ^^ 

contained  a  bright  transparent  fliud  of  a  very  high  flavour.  ■"'"'  "'";,,  V  »™^  "»«">  ^"     ,,  ,    "'^■J™-    -^  ^^-JT 

Iknowofno^er'^^^b^mMamile^f  ^^^:^'^^^^^^^'^;^,^^i^ 

a  firight  ied  coW.     Th4y  fiy  in  the  direction  of  some  Kfft^^"'^ -,'"*''■    Srfl  angar,  lumMogar.  candy^ugw, 

SuSVta  more  th^  a  Jaw^.  where  1  have  from  a  dis-  *^'  ^^-^^  "TJ'T?' lf'^'>,o"i«^-'">y  "^^ 

tu^  observed  aome  yellow  floWera  in  bloom.    I  ahall  be  ^'^  ^^  compounded;  but  a  iavonnto  dose  m»  be  thni 

^s^lTXd  to  be^informed  from  what  thia  honey  and  «'tated--^honey  so  much,  sugar  and  ale  so  mwi.  temdj. 

'  ^TiTnollwtBd.— B  Paibbbothke.  aheny.  or  rum  so  much,  with  a  modicum  of  salt,  and.  perh^ 

_!r!^rZ.„"™^^!!^.j  _:*u  _«* j_  a  UMe  treacle  added  to  girc  the  whdemore_*'cwi^t«icy." 


[Our  own  bees  likewiae  rjeturn  dusted  with  white  powder,       h^^^  diattWered  that  bia  bees  are  afflicted  witb  dyaente^ 

and  carrying  loads  of  Hght-cohrared  pollen.     We  believe  in  the  EMintr  (no  wonder  often),  he  moat  again  have  leooniwi 

that  this  is  Oie  result  oJ  thdr  labours  among  the  great  ^o  fte  "botfle:  and  adminiit^  a  glass  if  gin,  dflnted  of 

numbers  of  ftichsiaa  now  m  bloom,  from  which  also  some  course.    Bntpen^uinoehehaB  heardsomethmgofbuninc 

honey  is  collected.]  sJiva,"  and  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  feeding  and  hia 

'  bees  of  eating,  he  diga  a  hole  in  his  garden  at  'iatk,  laS 

.  ,-r   ^-D-nT^-ni-.mi.Tmi  r     .  tit  . -nir  there  and  thcu  he  8ystemati(»]lylmrie«hisMTeaaliTe,CM«- 

AN   EXPEKIMENTAL   APIAEY.  ftjjy  covering  them  over  Trittleavea,  earth,  &c,  and  there 

Ih  a  former  article  I  said  that  "an  experimental  apiary  they  are  left  to  their  &to;  but  no  reviving  spring  retama  to 

can  never  be  a  thoroughly  proapeioiis  one.       In  enunciating  awaken  the  poor  bees  from  their  deep  slumb^^    Or  pectLSiia 

tiiis  truisni,  I  fear  that  some  of  your  corrrapondents  have  he  haa  read  somewhere  something  of  the  eSbota  of  podtien 

misandeTstood  the  otjject  I  had  in  view  in  making  this  and  aspect  and  internal  moistnre,  and  having  fulad  in  the 

Btat«ment,  as  well  as  misapprehended  and  mis^plied  its  bowels  of  the  earth  he  tries  the  regiona  above— he  trie*  u 

meaning.     I  had  no  wiah  to  condemn  legitimate  experiment,  altitude  of  15  or  30  feet,  where  he  thinks  no  damp  on 

&r  leaa  to  put  a  stnmbling-Uock  in  the  way  of  ecienoe.   Ei-  approach  them,  and  there  they  are  left  aa  an  ezpeolnunt  mi 

periment.  I  know,  is  oft^  the  torch  which  lights  np  the  they  are  thoroughly  winnowed.     Bnt  the  eipenmentaliat  i( 

dark  recesses  of  the  unexplored  world,  discovers  -and  reveals  ever  changeable  as  the  winds  that  Uow,  and  EsaiM  of  Uh 

to  ua  its  Iddden  arcana,  and  diseira.tea  and  dispels  the  mist  evil  influences  of  cold  winds  he  tries  all  aorta  of  ai 

and  gloom  of  a  thousand  years.    Experiment  is  at  once  the  east^  west,  north,  south ;  but  aa  this  would  not  ai  "  ' 

discoverer  and  the  test  of  truth;  it  is  the  key  which  unlocks  vaiying  cunent  of  our  winds,  the  revolving  v 

to  us  many  a  treaaure  in  the  vast  storehonse  of  creation,  beet  meet  his  views,  and  henoe,  like  a  weau 

and  opens  up  to  us  a  solution  of  many  a  gyuutio  vttaiia,  floorboard  will  alw^a  point  leeward.    By  Uiia  nutbod  the 

many  a  knotty  problem.    But  experiment  must  not  be  eon-  bees  will  be  afforded  some  smuaement,  to  say  the  leaat  of  ft 

founded  with  science,  nor  error  with  truth.     Experiment  in  finding  out  thsir  doco-way.  and  the  rfrgin  mieen,  if  thej 

from  the  very  nature  of  the  ca«e  may  be  misapplied  and  tail  ever  become  poesessed  of  one,  aome  reason  inmi  she  van* 

in  ita  olfjects  and  ends,  and  ita  auocesa  will  alwf^a  be  com-  tures  forth  for  going  aatray.  Having  heai^  aometJiing  too  of 

menanrate  with  the  knowledge  which  gnidea  and  dlrecta  it.  the  disastrous  conaequencea  of  hives  being  azpoaed  to  tits 

A  scientific  apiarian  and  an  experimental  <me,  therefbr^  are  bright  rays  of  tbe  sun  in  winter,  and  tltat  &ey  eat  leaa 

not  synonymous.  honey  and  lose  fewer  bees  by  being  sited  on  Um  north  side 

Do  I  blame  lii.  Woodbniy  merely  because  he  is  an  ex-  of  a  wall  where  they  are  in  popetnal  ahadt^  ia  Wei  tiie 

pcsimentaliat  ?   No.   If  I  did  I  should  be  condemning  myself,  experiment,  and  the  result  is  duly  chronicled,  of  OCROM  j  bat 

who,  to  attain  certain  ends  and  test  certain  theonee.bave  in  this  sain mai^  things  dae.obaervationia  often hllMioQl, 

(dtendone  violence  to  the  principles  of  good  management,  "  E^ptrietOia/aOati."  CHien  comes  the  a^ing,  and  he  diaovan 

and  OOme  knowingly  into  collision    with  the  findingB  of  that  some  of  hia  hives  exhibit  signs  of  weakneM,  wink 

adentMc  experience.    So  long  as  m^teiy  remains  a  part  of  others  are  more  active  uid  healthy.     Wtth  tbe  view  of 

the  natural  bistory  of  the  bee,  experiment  mnat  be  nsorted  equalising  their  sti^igth  he  tries  the  effect  of  tmupodUm 

to  for  the  purpose  of  solving  iL    The  meana  employed  m^  of  sites.    This,  he  is  infbrmed,  is  a  capital  expedies^  and 

not  always  be  sdentiflc  or  in  aocordance  with  nature,  nor  always  attended  with  the  best  ceaolta.     Well,  tbe  iaane  wQt 

may  they  be  promotive  of  the  good  and  prosperity  of  the  ahow,  though  not  alwaya  to  the  experimentalist.    Hariag 

~oee  oommnnitv ;  bnt  as  soon  aa  our  knowledge  is  complete  some  frame-hives,  it  m^  be,  he  is  constantly  in  the  habita 

then  Wy  ahall  we  cease  from  ei;)eriment,  and  conduct  our  drawing  up  the  t^nmee  for  inspection,  aiid  be  is  eniprised  to 

unaries  strictly  upon  sdentiflc  prmciples.    Bnt  in  the  mean-  find  that  Uie  qneen  disaopean  aome  morning,  or  is  foond  a 

^ime  it  b^oves  us,  more  especially  in  the  ordinary  practical  stiffened  corpse  before  the  hive.    How  marvellona  I     Some 

*ork  <jt  the  apiary  (and  this   is  what  I  am  at),  to  walk  of  the  Qermana  call  this  a  caae  of  leginde,  I  believe. 
'Nxyrding  to  the  moat  approved  rules  which  exp<aience  and        Bnt  notv  comes  the  swarming  season — No,  not  the  twasn- 

~  '■rtained  facts  warrant.    The  more  we  do  this  we  ahall  find  in^aeason;  I  shoold  rather  a^  the  driving  •eaaoo.     "Arti- 

.•u  success  the  greater,  our  pleasure  and  profit  the  larger,  ficial  awazming  for  me,"    si^  the   '"p'^''"»'*«'nrt ;   "  I 

knowledge  here,  as  in  everything  olse,  is  power — it  is  the  could  not  be  bothered  with  natural  awanniiw,  it  is  too  old- 

ihiloBopher'B  atime,  the  tnie  alchemy  that  turns  everything  fashioned — Nature  must  be  h^ed."    "Az^dal  »w»'»if^ 

*  touches  into  ^d,  or,  at  all  events,  into  ita  equivalent.  ia  to  be  preferred  to  natnral  awandng,"  say  tbe  Pptedan 

lut  after  all  is  there  such  a  difference  between  a  mere^  conclave  of  ^d^rinni,  and  the  sentiment  is  iwAoed  bg  maar 

j:f"»4^ental  aj^'—'-n  i^  ^  at^'^iy  adcutiflo  one  T    Let  os  an  Byg^iiTniH'      '^e  ipiiit  of  the  timea  la  &r  need— fi 
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now.  No :  we  mnst  transport  our  bodies  by  the  speed  of 
the  rulway,  and  onr  thoughts  by  a  fladi  of  eleotridty.  The 
qaesti<m  with  tRe  experimentai  apiarian  is  not,  "Are  my 
bees  ready  to  swarm  ?"  but  "  Am  i  ready  to  force  a  swarm  P 
Nature  is  tardy — she  most  be  incited  to  action — she  mnst 
be  helped.  I  care  nothing  for  natural  swarming:  twenty 
minutes'  dramming  is  more  pleasant  to  my  ears  than  the 
aSrial  music  of  a  rushing  swarm."  Is  it  really  so  ?  Can  I 
believe  it  to  be  so?  Speak  out,  ye  lorers  of  nature — ye 
who  profess  to  feast  your  eyes  with  delight  on  the  beautiftd 
landscape,  whose  varied  charms  the  artist's  pencil  can  but 
fiuntly  pourtray,  and  say  if  artificial  swarming  can  ever 
compare  for  a  moment  in  this  respect  with  natiual  swarm- 
ing. I  need  not  "  pause  for  a  reply;"  I  know  your  verdict. 
Derive  the  apiary-  of  natural  swarming,  and  you  deprive 
the  true  apiarian  of  his  principal  delight.  Take  away  from 
it  this  exciting  pleasure,  and  the  mystical  spell  which  has 
so  often  charmed  the  lovers  of  the  bee  in  all  ages  is  broken, 
and  our  minds  will  be  brought  down  from  the  bright  regions 
of  poetzy  and  expectancy  to  the  mere  commonplace  con- 
siderations of  profit  and  pelf. 

But  I  must  away  back  again  to  the  enic^matical  and  the 
experimentalist.  Beady,  or  not  ready,  he  drives  his  swarm, 
and  a  swarm  he  assuredly  gets,  and  his  successes  are,  of 
course,  duly  recorded.  But  pray,  Mr.  ExperimentaHst, 
what  of  your  failures  P  Be  candid  for  once.  Oh !  but  the 
experimentalist  "  does  not  allow  of  many  fsulures."  "  There 
should  be  no  fiEuluree."  Well,  be  it  so;  I  do  not  choose 
to  lift  up  the  veil  as  I  might^  nor  must  I  be  too  inquisi- 
tive. The  driven  hive  is  removed  to  a  little  distance  aside, 
and  the  new  artificial  swarm  is  put  down  on  the  old  stance. 
Splendid  treatment  this  for  the  old  stock,  whose  remaining 
bees,  I  fEUicy,  are  sadly  thinned-out  sometimes  during  the 
following  day  or  two  by  desertion !  But  that  is  nouiing. 
Bees  we  are  told  will  hatch,  and  grubs  mature,  and  eggs 
preserve  their  germinating  powers  for  several  weeks  in  a 
greenhouse  at  a  temperature  of  50*,  and  that  the  grubs  may 
there  be  nursed  witn  our  own  hands  till  they  quit  their 
cells.  If  these  things  take  place  in  a  greenhouse,  why  not 
in  this  well-nigh  deserted  Mve  P  The  experimentalist  by- 
and-by,  however,  discovers  foul  brood  has  been  introduced 
somehow  or  other  into  his  hives,  BJid  he  is  told,  that  though 
the  old-school  apiarians  are  generally  much  behind  t£e 
present  age  in  knowledge,  yet  their  views  of  foul  brood — 
that  it  is  a  disease,  a  pestilence,  which  originates  very  much 
like  the  potato  disease,  nobody  knows  how — ^mnst  be  received 
as  correct,  and  that  all  new  theories  by  whomsoever  broached 
must  be  ignored  altogether  as  erroneous.  Moreover,  that 
it  is  a  diBCAse  of  so  virulent  a  character,  as  to  infect  brood, 
comb,  hon^,  bees,  and  domicile,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
combs  must  be  aJl  consigned  to  the  melting-pot,  the  honey 
careftilly  kept  away  from  otiier  bees,  the  domicile  itself 
burned  or  liud  aside  for  four  years  (would  not  three  years 
and  a  half  do  ?)  purifying,  and  the  bees  and  queen  subjected 
to  a  sort  of  penal  discipline  and  inanity  for  several  days, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  purged  of  all  gross  and  infectious 
matter,  ill  which,  nevertheless,  may  not  prove  effectual  in 
extirpating  the  malady,  and  then  the  bees  must  be  put  into 
a  healthy  driven  hive  (it  matters  not  though  it  has  been 
deprived  of  its  bees  the  day  previous),  and  aJl  will  be  welL 
"  The  chilled  and  neglected  brood  in  all  stages  in  this  hive 
wUl  suffer  little  or  no  hann  for  a  day  or  so,  the  actual  mis- 
chief being  very  trifling.  Neither  the  oggs,  very  young 
brood,  nor  that  which  is  sealed  over,  is  at  aU  iigured."  Say, 
ye  scientific  apiarians  of  this  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
all  your  experience,  is  it  even  so  P  Are  chilled  and  neglected 
brood  so  removed  P  Tell  it  not  to  the  apiarians  of  Scotland, 
who  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  flood.  Publish 
it  not  in  England  amidst  its  comparatively  warmer  vales 
«nd  milder  clLne.  Bepeat  it  not  in  the  pap^  of  Thx  Joxm- 
KAL  OF  HoBTicuLTUBX,  whoso  fiuno  ou  apiarian  sul:jects  is 
known  and  appreciated  from  Land's  ihid  to  John  O'Groaf  s. 
No:  Decayed  and  abortive  brood  in  all  stages  are  not 
-  removed  by  the  bees,  and,  consequently,  must  remain  a  per- 
manent e^  in  whidiever  hive  they  ar6  unfoi%imately  found. 

But  I  must  draw  this  already-too-long  pi4>er  to  a  dose. 
Ike  field,  as  I  said  at  the  commencement^  is  too  Ml  of 
QAlorial  to  be  exhausted  in  a  few  columns ;  besides  I  cannot 
4nBf«ne  it  without  trampling  on  peoples'  toes,  and  this  is 
aoi  agreeable.    I  therefore  most  focbear.    My  "to2M  and 


style "  are  already  thought  by  some  to  be  too  severe;  and  it 
appears,  though  I  must  receive  contradiction,  I  must  not  be 
given  to  "pmlippio,"  and  to  ''giving  pokes  in  the  side.*** 
Nor  have  I  done  so.  In  opposit&n  to  the  old  theory  of  fool 
brood  I  have  propounded  my  views  on  the  sulgect.  It  is  an 
evil  with  which  I  have  been  lonff  fiuniliar,  and  I  have  not 
found  its  eradication  at  all  so  formidable  an  aflEair  as  is 
represented.  I  have  found  that  an  excision  of  the  affected 
piurts  is  sufficient ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  com- 
plete. Nay,  since  writing  these  articles  I  have,  as  aa 
experiment,  totally  extirpated  it  from  a  hive  by  thoroughly 
cleansing  (at  a  considerable  tax  upon  my  patience  and  time)* 
each  affected  cell ;  while  both  in  my  own  apiaiy  and  in  that 
of  a  friend  some  sixty  nules  distant,  I  have  seen  the  evil 
produced  again  and  again  by  a  few  manipulations. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  assure  "  B.  &  W.,"  whose  uplifted 
mask  has  revealed  to  me  a  more  familiar  name,  and  aU 
others  who  have  entered  the  lists  with  me  in  this  qu€B$Ho 
vexata,  that  I  had  no  other  olject  to  serve,  no  other  motive 
to  gratify,  no  "  other  interests  "  at  heart,  but  the  elucida- 
tion of  truth  and  the  maintenance  of  such  sound  prindplefl 
of  apiculture  as  not  a  little  observation  and  experience  have 
taught  me  to  value,  and  which  I  have  been  presumptnoua 
enough  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  others ;  who» 
no  doubt,  desire  with  myself,  both  on  ecomonical  and 
scientific  grounds,  to  see  the  natural  history  of  the  bee  and 
its  mana^ment  freed  from  the  errors  and  disencumbered 
of  the  prqudices  which  have  so  long  encompassed  them.— 
J.  Lows. 


PAETHEN0GENE8IS-DK0NES— DEIVING. 

Ths  letter  from  Mr.  Alex.  Shearer,  in  page  283,  shows 
that  your  nautical  cry  of  "no  nearer"  must  l^  attended  to 
by  us  all.  If  I  am  an  unbeliever  in  parthenogenssis,  I  am 
one  ready  and  willing  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  I 
take  for  granted  "A  Dbvonshibx  Bxb-kxxpsb"  wishes 
only  that  the  truth  should  prevail,  and  would  rather  be 
convicted  of  error  in  past  opinion  than  continue  to  advance 
any  theory  that  will  not  lead  on  to  fact.  My  supposition 
with  reference  to  the  matter  in  question  is,  that  eggs  of 
queens  or  workers — ^if  it  be  established  that  the  latter  lay 
eggs— <»ui  be  rendered  fertile  by  some  other  than  the  usual 
method.  Eggs  of  fishes  certainly  are,  and  why  not  those  of 
bees  P  I  have  seen  drones  clustering  in  su<^  numbers  on 
comb  that  I  have  imagined  it  possible  th^  might  deposit 
spawn  in  the  bottom  of  certain  cells,  and  hence  a  reason 
why  eg^  of  virgin  queens  placed  in  those  cells  by  w(»kera 
might  vivify.  Has  the  microscope  shown  any  difference  m 
the  eggs  that  produce  queens,  workers,  or  drones  ?  I  had 
drones  hatchea  much  earlier  this  year  in  a  hive  than  I  ever 
saw  them  hatched  before,  and  I  imagine  the  reason  was 
clearly  this — ^that  I  had  during  the  year  previous  placed  a 
small  piece  of  drone-comb  as  a  guide  in  a  small  box  at  the 
top  of  that  hive.  This  small  box  was  filled  with  drone- 
comb,  and  I  observed  that  drones  were  always  clustering  in 
large  quantities  in  that  small  box.  (There  were  three  other 
boxes  along^de  this  one  in  which  the  case  was  different.) 
This  year,  being  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  it  was  presently 
filled  with  brood,  all  drones,  and  hatched  out  its  young 
much  earlier  than  if  it  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive» 
where  drone-comb  is  usually  made.  This  raises  a  question : 
Can  the  queen  mother  lay  her  eggs  as  she  chooses  P— queens, 
worken,  or  drones;  workera,  dbrones,  queens;  or  drones, 
workers,  queens,  &c.  The  number  of  drones  in  comparison 
to  the  queen  shows  that  Creative  Wisdom  must  have  had  a 
reason  for  the  disparity,  so  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  my 
surmise  that  there  must  or  may  be  some  other  way  of 
acoounting  for  their  use  than  to  suppose  thty  all  engage  in 
fertilising  the  queen.  If  the  "  DavoNSHini  Bsi-kxxpss" 
would  tlunk  this  over  and  reply  in  any  way  I  should  feel 
obliged.  I  am  not  able  to  try  experiments  as  he  can  and 
does.  He  may  laugh  at  and  despise  me  if  he  will;  but  I 
confess  I  have  just  tried  my  hand,  moved  thereto  by  the 
taunt  of  the  "  Lamabkshibb  Bbx-kbspeb,"  at  driving  some 
bees  for  comb  and  honey  that  I  desired  for  myself  and 
friends ;  and  so  signally  aid  I  fail  that,  after  hal^an-hour^s 
hammering  and  timping,  I  was  forced  to  give  it  up  and  ftune 
the  bees  out. — ^A  hImpshus  Bss-ksspbb. 

[Our  Hampshire  friend  does  me  no  more  than  justioe  in 
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beUning  Out  truth  ia  ms  finrt  otgect,  and  that  if  I  finuid  [mmboF  of  perfbct  females,  as  in  Uib  Test  of  His  woria.    It 

loyMlf  in  eororwith.  regaid  to  parOieBogsneaii  I  ihould  kae  miut  be  zemembered  Uiat  a  colony  of  bees  is  deemed  to 

not «  momait  in  ncanting  and  dcdngmy  voy  bevt  to  guard  be  in  all  lespeote  a  Helf-EiiBtuniiig  oommiuiitT.    "Kba  oab 

otiieiB  against  a  similar  mistake.    Ho  one  oonld  be  mon  ^regation  of  a  nnmber  of  etocka  within  a  few  feet  <d  each 

jncndnlonBthaniOTaolfwheutheaalijsotwaB  first  broAidied;  oUier  is  an  entirely  artifldfll  ananKement,  and  one  iiioA 

bnt  «  ponaal  ot  Ton  Stebold's  trotk  having  convinced  me  wcold  probably  be  quite  exceptional  in  their  wild  statst 

tlMt  tii£re  was  at  least  a  strong  case  in  its  bvoiir,  I  at  once  Pake,  Uien,  what  I  may  term  the  naturtJ  conditioD  of  aa 

aat  mjself  to  vnitj  it  bj  such  observations  as  were  within  Isolated  coloi^,  and  reflect  how  important  it  is  tiuA  the 

my  marh      These  soon  satisfied  me  that  the  dootnne  was  individnsl  upon  whose  life  the  very  existence  of  Uie  cam- 

MRMi^  and  when  called  npon  by  "  IirvxanaATOB"  to  give  innnity  depends  should  peril  that  existence  bb  sddom  m 

%  naaon  for  the  fiutii  Uiat  was  in  roe,  I  was  enabled  by  the  possible  in  unaviuling  flights  in  saBzoh  of  a  mate ;  we  shiO 

fciitd  aMirrtawnt  d  my  friend  Mr.  J.  U.  Hnzl^,  to  repeat  then  see  that  what,  in  our  shortsightedness,  we  may  han 

and  Twiiy  sufficient  of  Ton  Siebold's  niiorceoopie  invest!-  been  tempted  to  call  a,  oseless  mnltitnde  of  drones  has  net 

gatioDs  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  poesibility  of  a  donbt.  been  created  in  vain,  and  bow  down  before  tlie  wisdom  d 

The  bypothesiB  Bo^ested  by  "A  RufPSHinx  Bkb-ekcf-  that  Almighty  Being  who  holds  all  things  anutll  as  well  h 

IS,"  f^ipears  to  have  been  first  promnlgated  by  Mazsldi  great  in  the  hollow  (^  His  hand. 

aboat  the  beginniiw  of  the  last  centmy.     It  was  adopted  When  many  stocks  are  congregated  togethar  the  neoea- 

and  confirmed  by  Hr.  Debraw,  an  SngUsh  naturalist,  who  sity  for  a  great  number  of  drones  in  ee«h  hive  is,  of  conrae, 

aftier  a  kotg  series  of  experiments  did  not  hesitate  to  advance  very  much  diminiehed,  and  a.  limit  may  therefore  be  advs»- 

a«  a  demonstrated  &ct,  that  mole  bees  fecundate  tbe  eggs  tageoosly  pat  to  their  production.     This  is  readily  doM  in 

of  the  queen  in  the  manner  of  fiogs  and  fishes — i.e.,  ^ter  &*me-hives  by  removing  most  of  the  drone- and  substit'"'^ — 

Huy  are  prodnced.    This  oocorred  in  1777,  and  Debraw's  worker-combs.    The  opposite  result  may  also,  as  I  h 


„__, , __,  ._^ "brood-nest." 

Qie  illnstrionB  Hnber  in  1789.     I  say  finally  exploded,  fori  I  can  neither  laugh  at  nor  despise  my  Hampshire  aMt> 

tliink  f^  intelligent  readers  could  have  been  indined  to  temporary  for  failing  to  drive  a  stock  of  bees,  since  \fj  so 

listen  to  the  senseless  ottjections   subsequently  raised  by  doing  I  should  be  heaping  ridicule  and  contumely  upon  m; 

Hoish  to  the  discoveries  of  Huber,  (»  his  equally  senseless  own  head.      Let  him  tuni  to  page  52  of  the  twenty-first 

attempt  to  galvanise  into  life  the  defunct  theory  of  Debraw.  Volume  of  Thb  Cottaqb  Gabdsnke,"  and  enji^  as  heartj 

The   most  decisive   blow  to   any  lingering  remains  of  the  a  laugh  as  he  pleases  at  my  eipenae  whilst  he  peruses  t 

doctrine  of  post-fbcundation  by  drones  has,  however,  been  description  of  Uie  bdlures  and  diScaltiea  whit^  attended 

administered  by  the  Lignrions,  since  it  has  been  fooudthat  my  first  attempts  at  driving  bees.     If  the  perusal  should 

on  tbe  installaticai  of  an  Italian  queen  in  a  hive  of  black  indte  him  to  persevere  he  will  doubtless   (like  myself), 

beee,  every  young  bee  after  the  lajwo  of  twenty-one  days  is  succeed  in  the  end.    If  not,  what  would  be  say  to  my  calling- 

a  pure  Ligorian,  in  spite  of  the  eiistenoe  of  a  multitnde  of  in  upon  him  whenever  I  next  risit  the  metropolis  by  Sod^ 

blook  drones  within  tiie  hive  at  the  time.  Western  Bnilway,  and  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  example 

It  may  be  that  all  these  particulars  are  as  veil  known  to  in  addition  to  the  precepts  o^— A  Dxvohshiks  BBV-Kxiran  P 

my  Hampshire  correspondent  as  to  myself,  and  if  so,  I  ssk  

his  psidon  for  a  digressiim  which  may,  however,  not  be  with- 

(jut  interest  to  some  among  the  readers  of  Ths  Joubnai.  or  HONEYDEW. 

HoRTicTjLTUBa,  and  I  will  without  fnrther  pre&oe  reply  to  ^        ..n   t  ^ir  ,.  t           i-m          .-    •    v    in.    v.... 

the  queries  propounded  to  me                          t~              i~j  Likb  "  B.  &  W.,"  I  am  a  httle  sceptical  about  tbe  bees 

In  the  firrt  place,  then,  we  iuay  take  it  as  an  unquestion.  m^g  much  of  tte  oak  when  covered  mthhcme^.    I 

able  fact,    thit   under  certain   exceptions!   di«^istanoes  mdeed  have  seen  them  workuig  often  on  it   but  I  ne«rj* 

worker  bees  can  and  do  lay  eggs  which  are  capable  of  =»"  ^  ■"«*«  themselves  any  heavier  of  it      !«*  JW 

hatching  into  drones.     Setting  ^le  the  evidenoe^ygone  a  great  cry  was  raised  amoi^t  the  apiarians  here  ttat  tie 

^iu^  from  Biem  downwLds.   it  has  been  abundiitly  ^^  T^  *Sl^..'t  /°  f^l,          a      '^v'   ^Jjl 

S^  by  repeated  instances  which  have  come  under  i^  f^  •*•  «^  '*^.'V?^t'?'^^^^  w  ?  ^     Jl™  ^^S 

Swn  obe^tion,  to  say  nothing  of  those  related  by  M?.  they  roade  no  w«ght.    Lie  "B.4W."  ah.o,Ihavenoti«ri 

Phearer.    That  these  e^  were  not  pcrt-fecundated  will  ""^^^  <"  !«?=  <^  '^  «'«7  ^^^-^^r  at  differmt  times;  hrtrt 

become  apparent  whe^l  state  that  Mt  a  single  drone  ^ever  coctmuea  long  at  a  t»ne--perhapB  about  ffiree  ^ys- 

existed  inUie  hives  in  which  they  were  laid  and  developed.  ^^^J*  "^^  «*^  unless  in  very  hot  weather,  followed 

That  the  eggs  of  drone-laying  vi^in  queens,  also,  are^  ^7  thmider-stomiB  which  wash  it  away     Perhaps  if  rt  M- 

poet-fecun^ted  !s  even  more  coiSdusively  proved  by  tbe  msiofd  long  ^ugh  the  bees  nught  collect  it.     Still  I  am 

tact,  that  I  have  on  three  diiferent  occasions  had  them  hud  »*"^  it  is  a  bad   sign  when  they  frequent  the  oak,-A 

and  hatched  so  early  in  spring  that  not  a  sin^  drone  Linarkbhiiie  Beb-bbbpeb. 

existed  in  the  apiary  at  the  time,  nor  had  one  been  present  - 

since  the  preceding  autumn.  

It  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  tbe  eggs  OTJE   LETTEH   BOX. 

which  produce  queens  or  workers  are  absolutely  identical,  ^  j  ^^  Bnttiv,  O.diinft  jroiti-fham—vit  at  Ukti  ftr  istW- 

ond  in  these,  of  course,  even  the  microscope  fails  to  detect  nation  about  thlt  panos. 

the  sKghteat  difl'erence.    The  distinction  between  worker  PootT»T»BP»oFir(A.B.  CI.-A1  jou»Witorant-iiUnbW»of»sn 

^d  to..  »e.  toB  Mrf  tt,  ,«wch«  of  i,.ok^  ^  S&'SSir^wti'K?".'^  S  Sd-tSSSS: 

tne  most  distmguished  microecopista,  but  was  ultimate^    FjuIiih  ClilmiiiiiiCLiliiui  Tuni mil  iiinnirtln  f»i  niii.linniitr 

made  apparent  by  Von  Siebold,  who,  by  a  peculiarly  feh-  dlnsdafot  thelmsuiinaUiuid  li«»lnto»rty  pnikM  laO^  P'*°^!S 
dtous  manipulation,  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  adrt-  ^"-^2^  j£rco'^.<S£  ^ ^^'PoSi  'P^^ 
ence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  female  or  worker  egg,  whilst  he  litii  oolosnd  DoiktaiB  oock-  Sllnr  Onj  BabliKi  mud  ths  oobibmi  t)at»- 
uroved  them  to  be  entirelj  wanting  in  those  which  would  ^onMPIiKinirathsmortpiofltaU*.  Tin  lUu  DrtbMBSabuiinonto- 
nMilnfw  mnlsa  sblc  *ad  tbolr  bodlM  an  food  lor  Ubla. 

produoe  males.                    ....            ^     ^  .1.     >,■     '  P™"  *""  D"*""  lJ™<«  (JT.  -i  JO.-tIh  fowl.  >»  vMtt^ 

The  placmg  drone-comb  m   the   centre  of  the  hive  01  nflMtac  ttmi  diNue  at  the  Unr,  which  »  luigih  kill*  thna.   lUs  k 

"brood-nest"  is  constantly  resorted  to  by  myself  andothei  ottia kendltwy  la poaltrv.   SilvstlirnHOBtof  ib<  uniiio-jtM  tata  tka 

kdentific  apiarians  when  drones  are  wanted  in  early  spring.  "Sv^.'S^S^hSw^'^^i.vir-'S.'t^'l^J^ 

*^   .      ..      .            .1-   _         _L.       a  :*!.    Ti ..I   r/.J-J!.  fOOfl  BB  EtWUlll  OKI  Ot  Mr«T™f*l,  llMM  with  waWT.  uul  Ofctttrt*  ■(■«■ 

ts  presence  m  that  position,  combined  with  hberal  leeding  g,  t^  rnn.   Km  ill  lh«  old  diMucd  bMt.   Sun  the  htalttar  uid  p>- 

u)d  strength  in  the  colony,  seldom  or  never  fUla  in  securing  nUochni  nd  lalMs.   DoawijwtUi  uiitae  wcki  laDDlDK.wltb  a~ 

iie  deaii«d  result.    This  feet  proves  indisputably  that  queer  «1??"_^*»^'?S^.»»™"*-    ThU  diK*«  oi         — • 
■MB  are,  lilie  other  mortals,  very  much  the  creatuns  o: 
Tonmstances ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  be  snffldent  to  r*'— 

■  -mestion  in  their  ca»e  as  to  Uie  doctrine  of  fi«e  wiU.  _              „__„ 

'^'.t  the  Great  Cr-*™-  ''ip-  '^  Ungs  weU  is  as  manifbsl  ,i^"ta\*SS3^ 
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THE  GLADIOLUS  AND  ITS  FAILUItES. 

UCH  it  is  to  be 
hoped  tltat  the  in- 
quiry now  going 


regarding  the  dis- 

fatlure  in  this 
popular  fioirer, 
maj  lead  to  some 
practical   remedy 

and  if  every  one 
whose  bulbs  have 
become   diseased 
during    the    past 
season  would  re- 
port the  particu- 
lars of  his  case,  we  might  then  be  able  to  ascertain  if  the 
failure  has  ariscu  from  causes  thai  ate  preventible,  or 
from  some  constitutional  debility  or  cause  over  which  we 
have  little  control. 

The  supposition  of  a  coirespoDdent,  "  T.,"  at  page  288, 
is  certainly  not  on  unlikely  one ;  indeed  it  is  utterly 
hopeless  to  eipect  a  good  bloom — or,  in  fact,  any  bloom 
at  all — from  a  bulb  which  has  been  deprired  of  "half  its 
juices  before  planting  time,  and  the  best  growing  period 

J  one  ere  it  was  planted.  An  old  Potato  planted  in 
uly  or  August  does  not  produce  so  good  a  crop  as  one 
put  in  the  ground  in  April ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
Gladiolus,  thou(;h  it  will  flower  in  the  same  season  that 
it  is  planted  if  the  ripening  of  the  bnlb  has  been  well 
perfected  the  year  before,  jot,  if  the  planting  be  delayed 
until  there  is  do  longer  time  for  flowering  as  well  as 
perfecting  the  bulb,  the  latter  cannot  take  place,  and  a 
nowcrless  growth  will  be  the  result  in  the  following 

On  the  other  hand,  are  there  not  cases  in  which  well- 
ripened  bulbs  have  failed,  after  commencing  their  growth 
apparently  under  favourSible  circumstances,  and  all  has 
gone  on  well  until  a  certain  period,  when  they  dwindle 
and  die  ofi'i'  If  this  be  verified,  we  must  look  to  some- 
thing else  as  the  eanse  of  failure,  and  perhaps  we  may 
discover  its  origin  and  some  means  of  prevention. 

My  own  e\pericnte  with  the  Gladiolus  has  not  been 


such  as  to  enable  me  to  give  a  confident  opinion 
I   I  nave   less   reason   to    cc 


causes  of  failure,  as  I  Have  less  reason  to  complain 
of  it  than  most  people  ;  and  these  cases  might  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  unfavourahle  position  the 
plants  were  in.  I  will,  however,  give  the  cases  which 
probably  will  interest  those  who,  hke  myself,  ire  uxiouB 
to  know  why  perfect  success  cannot  always  be  depended 

In  the  first  exuaple,  in  the  spring  of  1861 1  booriit  % 
qnantity  of  Gladiohu  gBadaveBna,  md  ^ttsted  the  mS>» 

Da.  lU-Tot.  T,  Siw  bMH. 


in  a  bed  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  hardiest  varietaM 
of  Indian  Azaleas.  It  was  mostly  leaf  mould.  The 
situation  was  a  dry  one,  and  they  received  no  artificial 
wateriug.  They  were  planted  in  patches  of  three  bulbs 
together  amongst  the  other  plants,  some  Japan  Liliums 
being  in  the  same  bed  ;  but  these  Lilies  evidently  wanted 
more  moisture,  although  they  flowered  not  amiss.  The 
Gladiolus,  however,  flowered  well,  and  I  did  not  disturb 
the  bulbs  that  autumn,  but  they  remained,  as  they  were 
and  flowered  well  in  1862  also.  Circumstances  also  pre- 
vented the  bulbs  being  meddled  with  last  automn,  one  of 
the  principal  bein^  a  carelesBnese  whether  they  did  well 
or  not,  as  the  brighter  colour  of  G.  Brenchleyensis  ob- 
tained for  it  a  decided  preference,  so  they  were  left  to 
flower  the  third  time  where  they  were  first  pJantod,  which 
they  did  tolerably  well,  though  evidently  requiring  to  b« 
taken  up  and  recanted  on  other  ground,  as  the  flowers 
were  smaller.  I  may  observe  that  some  of  the  same 
kind  of  Gladiolus  hou  been  grown  elsewhere  before  the 
above  were  planted,  but  being  taken  up  annually  their 
case  does  not  require  to  bo  noticed.  I  find,  however,  that 
G.  gandaveniiis  is  much  hardier  than  G.  BrenchlejcuBis, 
as  some  of  the  latter  which  were  left  out  last  winter  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  already  spoken  of  cither  fell 
a  prey  to  insects  in  the  ground  or  md  not  possess  suffi- 
cient vital  power  to  resist  the  decaying  influence  of  the 
long  winter's  damp.  More  than  three-fourtha  of  those 
left  in  the  ^und  during  winter  failed  to  make  theit 
appearance  m  the  past  season.  The  ground,  I  must 
observe,  was  a  deep  loamy  fresh  soil  far  from  being  so 
dry  as  the  other,  at  the  same  time  not  wet;  in  fact  it 
was  what  might  be  called  good  land.  The  bulbs  flowered 
well  last  year,  and  what  remained  flowered  well  again 
the  past  summer;  but  I  imagined  the  bright  scarlet  of 
the  original  was  in  a  measure  impaired  or  lessened  so  as 
to  be,  in  many  of  the  spikes,  no  better  than  G.  ganda- 
vensis.  Might  I  ask  if  this  has  been  the  coae  elsewhere  P 
Some  other  bulbs  planted  in  another  part  of  the  garden 
turned  out  variously,  some  of  them  well,  and  others  grew 
away  until  about  the  period  when  the  flower-spike  ought 
to  have  made  its  appearance,  when  they  withered  away. 
This  was  sometimes  the  case  with  a  whole  patoh,  or 
sometimes  one  or  two  bulbs  would  so  succumb  and  the 
third  flower  tolerably  well,  which  circumstance  leads  me 
to  think  that  the  disease,  if  it  is  one,  is  not  infections. 
I  believe,  however,  that  we  have  had  fewer  failures  than 
have  been  met  with  elsewhere,  but  I  cannot  yet  give  s 
decided  opinion  on  their  cause,  and  have  only  recorded 
them  for  the  benefit  of  others  making  comparisons,  and 
whose  experience  I  hope  will  duly  appear  in  die  pages  of 
this  periodical. 

Although  I  have  bad  some  opportunities  of  seeing  thig 
plant  at  other  places,  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  giv« 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  s(»ls  as  afiectioK  it-  In  the 
Manchester  Sotuiic  Garden  I  saw  two  excellent  beds  of 
it  in  the  best  possible  health  and  promising  to  bloom  well, 
aa  the  spike*  were  well  formed  and  some  of  the  flowers 
Foadv  to  open  when  I  taw  them  in  Angust.  Tiieae,  I  hare 
no  oonbt,  flowered  well,  I  did  not  perceive  any  failures 

Xsl  TST.— Vol.  XXX.,  Oi«  BmK 
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berond  one  or  two  wMcli  might  be  occidental,  the  gane 
Uaage  still  being  ereea,  and  Mr.  Fiitdla;,  the  int«lligri 
Oni^or  there,  jnstfy  ejected  they  would  be  very  gay  ii 
few  dufs  afteiwardH.  The  soil  was  the  dark  e^dy  t 
oonunoQ  in  the  district;  the  sitnation  was  unfortonat 
too  near  Uie  city  for  the  wel&re  of  most  trees  and  sfan 
cnibiTOted  thete,  «nd  they  were  evidently  suffering  mi 
and  yeaily  becoming  worse  aa  the  amoant  of  coal  smt 
kept  inoreuing  on  aU  sides. 

The  proverbially  rainy  character  of  the  district  bsA 
the  early  part  of  the  paat  season  been  in  some  deg: 
Tcveiaed,  and  May,  June,  and  July,  were  said  to  have  ix 
much  drier  than  usaal,  but  the  situation  of  the  Gladiol 
beds  in  the  garden  was  not  one  where  the  plants  were  li^i 
to  Enffer  much  &om  that  cause.  As  I  have  stated,  they  loot 
well,  though  they  fell  short  of  the  vigour  and  robustm 
of  growth  of  aootber  bed  I  saw  in  the  same  noighbourhoi 
but  fiutber  removed  from  the  smolce. 

At  Fog  Lane  in  the  suburbs  of  Manohester,  Mr.  Cole,  <: 
ot  the  most  snoceasfiil  eihibitors  of  plants  at  the  l^md 
and  other  shows,  has  established  a  nursery,  and  among 
other  things  was  a  bed  of  G.  Brenchleyensis  in  the  ui 
promisiDg  condition  I  ever  saw,  the  foliage  being  a  de 
green  to  the  very  tips,  and  the  kmotted  spikes  of  bloi 
promised  to  be  very  sturdy  and  thickly  set.  Mr.  C< 
attributed  his  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  t 
plication  of  liquid  manure,  which  he  had  given  at  varic 
times  during  lie  season,  and  there  could  be  no  donbt  whi 
ever  of  the  beneficial  effects  it  produced,  as  an  ai^'oini 
bed  of  the  same  kind  which  had  not  been  so  treated,  n 
much  less  promising  although  at  the  same  time  looking  wc 
The  soil  was  mnch  the  same  as  that  in  the  Botanic  Oard( 
a  black  BOU  containing  more  sand  than  is  usually  met  wi 
elsewhere,  and  I  believe  of  sufficient  depth  to  meet  all  t 
TCqnicements  of  vegetation.  It  was  certainly  richer 
unctuous  matter  than  the  peaty  soils  of  some  distrii 
lamed  for  Bbododendron- growing,  although  the  latter  set 
not  nnfittedi  to  the  growth  of  Gladioli,  bat  I  had  not 
opportunity  of  witnessing  both  at  the  same  time. 

More  recently,  however,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  Bagsh 
aurseries  a  bed  of  Gladioli,  which  of  course  had  done  dowi 
ing  some  time  and  were  ripening  down,  but  they  appeared 
have  flowered  pretty  well.  I  must  confess  having  heard  grc 
complaints  about  the  plant  in  some  places,  and  it  woidd 
well  if  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  cases  where  failures  ha 
occurred  could  be  laid  before  us,  and  if  the  evil  be  found 
arise  &om  bulbs  imperfectly  ripened  in  the  preceding  eeas< 
some  meajtB  may  perhaps  be  adopted  of  avoiding  it,  for, 
use  an  old  trite  saying,  a  knowledge  of  a  disease  is  half  : 
cure,  and  this  case  need  be  no  exception  to  that  rule. 

J.  BOBSON. 


AliMONIA  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE  OP 
HOTHOUSES. 

The  following  ia  Mr,  Thomson's  reply  to  several  inquiri 
upon  the  subject. 

No  doubt  the  atmosphere  could  be  charged  with  aamor 
in  many  ways  besides  that  of  applying  guano  water  to  t 
pipes,  or  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  floors  of  h< 
honees  with  the  same.  The  solution  formed  by  ponri] 
water  on  guano  holds  in  suspension  the  ammonia  and 
very  small  proportion  of  the  phosphates.  The  orgar 
matter  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  hence  the  application  of  gua 
water  need  not  be  a  dirty  operation,  there  being  no  nccessi 
'or  applying  the  sediment  to  pipes  or  fines,  while  at  t 
jame  time  there  need  be  no  waste,  as  the  organic  matt 
-nay  be  affiled  elsewhere  as  a  manure.  No  doubt  sulpha 
'f  ammoDia,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  might  pi 
-■"^e  the  same  result  i  so  would  ammoniacal  water  from  t 
j4_worhs,  from  which  ammonia  in  the  very  concentrat 
orm  of  hartshorn  is  now  obtained.  I  am  inclined  to  thii 
•■at  the  application  of  guano  water  is  safe  and  wholesoi 
m  well  OS  the  least  troublesome  way  of  producing  ammoc 
n  the  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse  where  tender  plants  a 
irown.  We  apply  it  regularly  here  ia  our  Pine-pits  in  a 
■ry  diluted  form,  yet  8uffirr=-ntly  strong  to  be  mscovered 
■■""    ■    the  atmosphere  o     '■e  pits  reMh""    •'B  oliict'"v 


sphere  of  our  close  hothonaes  is  yet  a  field  where  thn«  II 
much  to  be  done.  It  shoidd  always  be  borne  in  aiai,  lunr- 
ever.  that  it  can  only  be  after  many  ezperimenta  Knd  looc 
practice  that  any  of  onr  highly  concentiated  a&lte,  •ni^ 
for  instance,  as  muriate  of  ammonia  and  hartshor  n,  can  te 
applied  properiy  and  with  benefit. — D.  T. 


Ik  1 


NEW  E0SE8— No.  2. 
turning  this  sulgect,  so  fertile  in  grumblings  sad 


complete  as  all  growers  for  sale  can  bear  witness,  I 

observe  that  another  commentator,  while  xiewing  tiie 
subject  from  a  different  stand-point,  arrived  at  very  muck 
the  same  conclusion.  My  object  in  referring  to  it  is  only 
to  show  that  the  same  sort  of  feeling  is  pervading  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  rosarians  at  the  present  day,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  a  atop  could  be  put  to 
this  wholesale  Pren3i  invasion  to  which  England  is  sub- 
jected every  year;  but  the  temptation  is  one  which  even 
our  own  raisers  cannot  resist.  To  have  two  or  three  Boees, 
by  which,  perhaps,  the  owner  makes  i£200,  is  for  any  one, 
but  especially  a  French  nnrserjman — who,  whatever  his 
Emperor  may  do  in  war,  cert^dy  docs  not  grow  Boees 
for  an  idea,  but  for  a  pretty  good  consideration — a  thing 
which  it  requires  uncommon  virtue  to  resist.     The  day  maj 


B  when  a  change  may  arise,  but  till  then  t 

"TO,  "bear  those  ills  we  have."     '~' ^" " 

nof  thelists- 


t.1 


25.  Baionne  Pelletan  do  Einkelin  !  beaatifuUy  shaped 
and  imbricated ;  red,  shaded  vrith  purple. 

2G.  Kate  Hausburg,  cup-shaped ;  lively  rose. 

27.  Leopold  Hausburg,  red,  shaded  with  brown  and  pDrple> 

2H.  Louis  Van  Iloutte,  globular;  carmine  rose. 

29.  SiBur  Oppenheim,  carmine  red,  shaded  with  pnrple 
and  violet. 

M.  Granger  is  the  raiser  of  that  fine  Rose  Matuice  Bom- 
haidin,  and  I  should  think,  therefbre,  knows  what  a  good 
fiowcr  ia ;  if  so,  then  25,  albeit  its  outrageous  name,  is  l&dy 
to  be  an  acquisition.  So  is  26.  27  I  should  donbt  tiie  oolenr 
of.  28  Sounds  well.  29  I  should  not  consider  mnch,  itia 
hardly  likely  that  five  good  Eoses  should  come  from  Uis 


All  honour  to  the  raiser  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  weU  does  he 
deserve  to  have  that  fine  Bose  Francis  Jjacharme  called 
after  him ;  and  as  a  modest  man,  as  UD  donbt  he  is,  he  sands 
out  but  one  Boee  this  year. 

30.  Gabriel  de  Peyronuey,  fiery  red,  shaded  with  violet  at 
the  centre ;  iiill,  and  of  fine  form. 

I  think  this  may  be  regarded  as  likely  to  be  an  effectave 


31 .  Centifolia  Bosea,  rose  colour. 

32.  Jean  Tonvais.  purple  rose,  shaded  with  crimaon. 

I  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  promises  much,  and 
we  never  have  bad  much  from  M.  Tonvais,  •<>  I  shonld 
decidedly  mark  these  out  of  the  list. 

33.  Gloire  de  Sacr£  Ctnur  (what  a  name!  who  bat  a 
Frenchman  would  ever  have  thought'  of  it?},  flrah  nWi 
shaded  witJi  red  and  purple. 

34.  Marfchal  Canrob^  livdy  rose,  occasionally  ahaded 
with  purple. 

M.  Pemet's  name  ia  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
I  think,  and  I  should,  therefore,  have  mnch  hesitation  in 
trusting  his  description. 

36.  Charlemagne,  lively  cherry  red. 

36.  George  Senior,  brilliant  reddish-crimson, 

37.  Madune  Malherbe,  blooming  in  clusters ;  livetyrose^ 

38.  Marquise  de  Bruges,  crimson  velvety  red. 

39.  Michiel  Ange,  lively  reddish-purple. 

M.  Oger  has  the  singular  modesty  bo  charge  only  IGf.  for 
hia  Boses;  bntaawe  have  not  badanyBoeestfaat  IreooUeot 


JOtTEHAL  OF  HOBTICtJI-TUBB  AJTO  COTTAGE  GAKDmnSB. 


H.  Duoher  is  tbeTsiaer  of  Eobett  Fortune,  DenQdenJiicc 
Albert,  &c.,  bat  none  of  Us  Bomb  have  token  a  hieh  plaec 
amongBt  as,  and  I  therefore  feel  inalined  to  donbt  theti 
excellence. 


48.  Madame  MaeksT,  white,  aliglitlf  tinned  witli  blush.  A 
■eedlin^  of  Mtre  de  St  Looia. 

44.  Har^chal  Sa<diet,  rosy  carmine ;  large  and  fillL 

46.  Senateor  Bevei],  brilliant  ocinuKU  red,  shaded  witb 
dark  purple. 

H.  Damaiain  baa  given  oh  some  good  Boeee,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  hope  that  one  or  two  of  the  above  may  be  good. 
42  Beems  too  thin.  43,  Uamma  ia  no  very  great  lady,  and 
I  ahould,  therefore,  look  rather  to  44  and  45  aa  the  best  ol 
these  i  the  latter  eapecially,  if  description  ia  worth  anything, 
seems  as  if  it  woold  be  worth  growing. 

LBVXaUI  rr  TILS. 

46.  Madame  Derrealx  Donville,  tender  roae,  edge  of  petals 

Thia  is  the  only  Boee  that  the  raiser  of  that  fins  Bobp, 
Dnc  de  Bohan,  hu  his  name  attached  to  thia  aatonm ;  but 
I  believe  he  sends  out  some  others  also.  Thia  hardly  aeema 
as  if  it  would  add  to  hia  reputation  much. 


Soavenir  de  Mujehal  Sermrier,  l^iomphe  de  Tillecresnes,. 
and  Tiowatesse  Douglas.  I  coold  alill  farther  rednoe  tliiB 
list,  and  look  for  the  best  amongst  the  following : — In 
Boorbons  :  Madame  Clotilde  Perrault,  and  Bev^rend  H. 
Dombrain.  In  Hybrid  Ferpetaals  :  Alpaide  de  liotalier, 
Triomphe  de  ViDeoresnea,  Bernard  Faliasy,  Mar^cbal  Forey, 
Qeoi^  Puil,  PavUlon  da  Pregny,  Amiral  La  Poyronse, 
BaroDne  Felletan  de  KinVaijii,  Madame  Gabriel  de  FeyroA- 
ney,  Senateur  Reveil,  and  Madame  Soupert  Time  altme 
can  tell  how  &t  wrong  one  is.  And  now  a  word  as  to  Teat, 
of  these  there  are  three. 

Janne  d'Or  (Oger),  globular,  tall ;  golden  yellow: 

Laya  (Damaiain),  aulphnr  yellow. 

Sonvenir  de  Madame  Eugenie  Fernet  (Fernet  &  Co.), 
blu^,  shaded  with  roae  and  anlmon  yellow ;  vety  hardy. 

All  theae  sacceed  very  well,  eapecially  the  last.  We  m^ 
hope  that  this  interesting  daaa  may  receive  the  same  good 
additiona  tius  eeason.  There  lias  not  been  much  advance  in 
it  these  last  few  years,  and  it  will  ever  be  a  fbvoturite  class 
espedally  witii  ladies. — D.,  DeaL 


47.  Arl^a  Dufonr,  large  and  full,  purple,  ahaded  at  the 
centre  with  violet. 

48.  Madame  de  Canrobert^  large  and  fhU ;  whil«,  alightly 
tinged  with  lilac. 

Neither  of  these  have  colours  that  are  likely  to  take  with 
us,  and  I  ahould  not,  therefore,  conaider  them  aa  likely  to  be 
acquisitions. 


49.  Madame  Sonpert.vecy  full,  imbricated;  white,  alightly 
shaded  with  blush,  pasaing  to  pure  white. 

50.  Fierre  Notting,  veij  fiill  and  globular;  very  dark 
blackish-red,  slightly  shaded  with  violet. 

Portemer  is  ao  honest  a  man,  and  ao  good  a  judge,  that  I 
ahould  hope  one  if  not  both  of  these  Boafia  would  turn  out 
to  be  good.  GO  I  fear  is  oftoo  dull  a  colour  to  anit  na,  nnlesa 
the  description  be  intended  to  signi^  a  different  aort  of 
fiower  to  what  I  imagine  it  to  be. 

51.  Mademoiaelle  AdUe  Launay,  beantifid  roae ;  blooming 
&eely  in  autumn. 

This  sounds  weU,  and  as  new  flowers  of  a  rose  colour  are 
scarce,  I  ahould  hope  this  may  be  an  acquisition. 


very  enticing  notions  of  what  it  is  likely  to  prove,  or  alter 
my  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  contiast  between  the 
upper  and  under  side  of  a  Bose. 

53.  Souvenir  de  Mar^cbal  Sermrier,  beantiital  vivid  red, 
back  of  petals  whitish.  The  same  remark  applies  to  thia 
e«to52. 

I  have  now  waded  tbrongh  these  long  lists,  and  given 
my  opinions  such  as  they  are,  as  I  have  gone  along.  TVliich, 
then,  are  likely  to  be  the  best,  the  rrme  ik  la  crSmef  I 
notice  that  M.  Murgottin  admita  beaidea  his  own  into  hia 
select  list,  only  twenty  Hybrid  Perpetoals.  These  are  Abb£ 
Bqrnaud,  Alpaide  de  Botalier,  A^ihonse  Belin,  Amiral  La 
Feyronse,  Baronne  Felletan  de  Kinkelin,  Engine  Yerdier, 
G«c^e  Paul,  Geo^e  Prince,  La  Dnchasse  de  Momy, 
Jisc^Kild  I.  Koi  des  Beiges,  Louis  Tan  HOutte,  Louise  Da- 
XMuain,  Madame  Soapert,  Madame  Viotor  Teidier,  Madame 
Oafariel  de  Peyronney,  Ufo^ihal  Snchet,  Pavilion  de  Fregr^, 
Enl  da  la  Meiller^,   Fieim  Nottuig,   Sffiutenr  Bevefl, 


TaENTHAM. 
This  magnificent  residence  of  his  Grace  the  Ddke  of 

Sntherland,  is  situated  about  a  mile  &om  the  station  of 
Trentham,  and  about  three  miles  from  that  of  Stoke,  farther 
north  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway;  and  close  to, 
almoat  forming  a.  part  of  the  latter  station,  is  a  large,  com- 
modious, comfortable  hotel,  a  matter  of  impcolaiice  to  those 
that  may  arrive  late  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Trentham  on 
the  following  day.  It  iajuat  a  nice  walk  &om  Trentham  station 
to  the  garden,  and  the  visitor  will  be  pleased  to  note  several 
picturesque  cottagea  with  their  flower  gardens,  and  aununer 
creepers  mantling  the  walls,  as  he  passes  along. 

Trentham  might  well  be  denominated  "  The  Lily  of  the 
Valley,"  the  building  and  demesne  showing,  in  their  simpleat 
details,  the  rolined  taste  of  the  Dowager  Duchesa,  and  the 
Bxchitecturol  imd  artistic  touches  of  a  Barry.  The  gorgeous 
mansion  is  placed  on  low  level  ground,  not  far  &om  the  rise 
of  the  Trent,  the  banks  of  whose  waters  will  ever  he  dassic 
earth  ao  long  as  the  sweet  though  melancholy  odea  of  Ki^e 
White  hold  their  appropriate  place  in  Bnglish  hearts.  The 
mauaion  ia  backed  on  the  west  or  entrance-&ont  by  a  bold 
imdulatiug  parli,  terminating  in  the  heighta  by  the  maaatve 
Eenchurch  Woods.  The  park  itself  was  clothed  with 
;roopa  of  deciduous  treca,  relieved  by  masses  of  lofty  Scotch 
Pira,  and  enlivened  by  deer  and  cattle  up  to  their  knees  in 
tierbage,  the  grass  aeeming  a  stranger  to  the  great  droaght 
Irom  which  our  pastures  suffered  further  aou^ ;  and  it  was 
enlivened  still  more  by  the  componiea  of  well-diessed  people 
who  have  neit  to  free  access  to  that  part  of  the  demesne. 
Fhe  mansion  is  backed  on  the  north  by  the  neceaaary  offices, 
Lud  on  the  east  by  plantations  and  shrubberies,  which 
thoroughly  conceal  the  kitchen  gurdeus  and  forcing  grounds, 
ihough  close  at  bond,  and  which  are  reached  by  an  iron  bridge 
md  a  ferry  boat  over  the  river.  It  is  fronted  on  the  south 
}y  a  series  of  Italian  gBJ^lcn8  on  different  levels,  occupying 
I  space,  we  should  judge,  of  about  a  dozen  acres,  and  these 
ire  fronted  again  by  a  beautiiiil  irregular  picturesque  lake 
if  eighty-four  acres  in  extent,  and  rolieved  by  aeveral  islands, 
rhia  lake  is  bounded  on  the  east  or  garden  side  by  a  con- 
.inuation  of  massive  lawns  and  shrabberies,  marked  by  great 
iivendlj  of  outline  and  of  planting,  the  kept  grounds  ei- 
«nding  to  somewhere  about  eighty  acres,  one  place  ahowinff 
he  careful  hand  of  the  artiat,  and  another  as  plainly  reveal- 
ng  superior  taste,  in  allowing  flowers,  and  shrubs,  and  trees 
o  contend  on  the  principle  of  "  natural  selection "  as  to 
rhich  shall  gain  the  superiority.  We  have  often  seen  Cle- 
uatis  and.  Honeysuckle  hanging  in  such  elegant  festoons 
rom  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  roadway,  that  it  wonld  be  a 
■ery  difficult  affair  for  the  finest  art  to  imitate  them  in  their 
fraicofuInesB.  The  lake,  again,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
rhat  I  have  always  considered  the  chief  giory  in  a  natural 
•oint  of  view  of  Trenthaio—namely,  a  fine  Otic  wood  riling 
ier  above  tier  like  the  atepa  of  a  colossal  amphitheatre,  that 
mphitheatre  of  wood,  but  more  varied  in  foUage.  aeemingly 
lomng  in  the  aouth  aide  of  the  lake.  On  a  high  crest  of 
his  wood,  to  the  south  is  placed  a  fine  statue  of  the 
jrtud&ther  of  the  present  Duke,  after  Sir  P.  Chantiey, 
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elevated  on  a  lofty  column  so  as  to  be  seen  from  a  great 
distai^De,  ajud  erected  to  liis  memory,  as  the  inscription  tells 
tis»  by  a  "  mourning  and  grateful  tenantry." 

From  tbe  green  sward  around  the  base  of  that  statue, 
kept  as  it  ought  to  be  with  scrupulous  neatness,  and  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water  level,  you  look  down  on  the 
mansion  and  its  offices,  the  Italian  gardens,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  the  lake  and  its  pretty  ishmds,  and  the  silvery 
specks  of  white  swans  sparkling  on  its  bosom,  as  if  you  were 
examining  the  details  of  a  map  or  the  beauties  of  a  favourite 
painting. 

Southward  still  from  this  wooded  hill  of  the  monument, 
a  large  width  of  elevated  picturesque  scenery  extends  for 
miles,  ahnoet  close  to  the  town  of  Stone,  abounding  in  such 
numbers  of  beautiful  green  lanes  or  drives,  that  the  stranger 
could  scarcely  fail  to  lose  himself  in  them,  and  so  massive 
are  the  groups  of  Furze  and  the  ranges  of  Heather  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  that  but  for  these,  perhaps,  too  well-kept 
drives  and  the  luxuriant  fronds  of  the  bracken,  we  might 
have  fancied  ourselves  wandering  amid  the  bleak  mountiuns 
of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the  trees  in  this  waste 
have  been  planted  without  any  assistance  from  man ;  but 
much  has  also  been  done  to  add  the  beauties  of  diversity  of 
foliage  to  the  scene,  by  planting  masses  of  one  kind  of  tree 
in  one  place,  and  others  quite  different  in  another  prominent 
place,  though  there  has  been  much  to  contend  with  fW>m 
the  somewhat  wild  deer  that  conceal  themselves  amid  the 
Fern,  and  the  flocks  of  rabbits  that  keep  whisking  out  of 
sight  at  every  turn.  The  groups  of  most  of  the  commoner 
trees  are  doing  well,  and  fine  masses  oi  Thorns,  Laurels, 
Hollies,  and  Bhododendrons,  &c.,  are  beginning  to  teU  the 
effects  they  will  produce,  whilst  in  ot£er  pluses  the  finer 
of  the  Pine  tribe,  Araucarias,  and  Deodars  are  thriving 
delightfully.  Upon  such  exposed  heights  they  will  have 
little  likelDiood  <^  being  iniured  by  such  frt>sts  as  those  in 
1860  and  1861,  which  destroyed  so  many  fiine  specimens  in 
the  low  sheltered  grounds  in  the  valley. 

Amid  such  heights,  woods,  and  wilds,  it  would  be  easy  to 
fix  upon  beautiful  situations  for  a  castellated  mansion,  com- 
manding an  extended  view  of  the  surrounding  landscape, 
that  tact,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  its  position,  formixig  a 
security  against  the  sudden  fray  and  the  warlike  raid.  The 
very  tame,  low  position  of  the  mansion,  with  no  views  from 
its  windows  but  its  own  rich  gardens,  lake,  and  woods,  and 
no  apparent  means  of  defence,  seem  to  speak  to  us  of  days 
of  peace,  progress,  and  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation, 
in  which  ease  of  access  and  plenty  of  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life  are  more  considered  than  the  means  to  repel 
a  hostile  attack.  If,  unfortunately,  amid  the  changes  of 
the  fhture  such  an  attack  should  ever  be  made,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  defenders.  The  warm 
heart  blood  of  the  tenantry  that  erected  the  monument  still 
courses  in  the  veins  of  their  sons.  During  the  last  great  agi- 
tation with  which  our  loved  country  was  aMcted,  rendered 
all  the  more  distressing  on  account  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  so  many  of  the  working  people  were  compelled 
to  ftndure ;  and  when,  amid  the  dense  populations  of  the 
potteries,  there  were  mutterings  about  sacking  the  residences 
of  the  gentry  and  helping  themselves,  to  the  lasting  honour 
of  all  concerned  be  it  recorded,  that  great  numbers  of  these 
hard-fisted  men  from  the  potteries  (I  forget  now  the  exact 
number),  without  receiving  a  hint  from  any  one,  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  without  expected  fee 
or  reward,  marched  to  Trentham  and  constituted  them- 
selves a  guard  around  the  demesne,  so  that  not  even  an 
outpost  and  fiur  less  any  of  the  rich  treasures  of  rarity  of 
beauty  and  of  .art  within  the  mansion  should  be  touched  by 
'-^e  hand  of  the  spoiler.  One  of  the  most  delightfdl  signs, 
Miy ,  facts,  of  the  present  day  is,  that  so  many  of  our  nobility 
*iH  gentry  urged,  no  doubt,  partly  by  feelings  of  benevo- 
aouivo,  but  chiefly  by  a  deep  impression  of  responsibility, 
*re  practically  acting  as  if  they  thoroughly  believed  that 
^'^  best  security  for  their  honours,  and  for  the  safety  and 
^A^i8crvation  of  their  property,  was  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
'<^H8,  the  contentment,  the  warm  hearts,  and  the  affectionate 

"vjathies  of  the  working  people  in  their  respective  neigh- 

'gre  outline,  and  Awt^^ing  all  notice  of  the 
^ojppr  t«H>A4>0  /v     ,.  .F  -^i^.iirated  land  held 
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and  chiefly  as  respects  g^ardening  in  its  varied  branches. 
I  have  already  intimated  that  the  kitchen  garden  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mansion,  but  though  dose  at  hand  notiiiiig 
of  the  latter  is  seen  from  the  former,  except  part  of  a  lolly 
open  tower  fhlly  100  feet  in  height.  One  peculiarily  is,  that 
unless  when  close  to  the  walls,  the  kitchen  garden  is  ao 
banked  and  flanked  with  shrubberies,  and  its  main  waUs 
are  so  skirted  with  flowers;  that  the  idea  of  pleasure  grounds 
is  at  first  sight  thrown  over  the  whole.  The  entrance  on 
the  north-east  id  by  massive  gates  with  huge  stone  balls  on 
the  top  of  the  pillars,  and  a  drive  through  a  shrubbeiry 
takes  the  visitor  up  to  the  gardener's  house,  situated  near 
the  middle  of  the  north  sic&  of  the  main  garden.  On  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  house  is  an  open  spac  j  of  gravel 
enriched  with  raised  beds,  covered  with  Ivy,  and  planted 
with  Geraniums,  and  centered  with  noble  plants  of  Humea 
elegans.  The  road  from  the  entrance  goes  on  westward,  at 
the  bade  of  a  range  of  lean-to  buildings,  with  the  maia 
range  of  glass  houses  in  front,  facing  the  sun  at  about  half- 
past  eleven.  North  of  this  roadway  all  the  way  fr^m  the 
entrance-gate,  but  flanked  and  concealed  partly  by  shrub- 
beries, and  arrived  at  by  crossing  a  brook,  is  a  village  or  two 
of  plant-houses,  forcing-pits,  workshops,  &c.  These,  again, 
are  backed  by  shrubberies,  the  cottage  or  children's  garden, 
and  these  by  shrubs  and  plantations,  concealing  the  mamiion 
and  the  river  between  untU  we  get  to  it. 

The  garden,  is  said  to  be  five  acres  in  extent,  and  we 
should  imagine  fuUy  one^third  of  that  to  be  under  glass. 
We  should  consider  rt  very  small  for  the  wants  of  suoh  an 
establishment,  but  learned  that  most  of  the  coarser  vege- 
tables were  cultivated  elsewhere.  This  permits  of  a  grei^ 
degree  of  regularity  and  of  neatness  than  can  always  be 
obtained  in  a  garden  where  everything  wanted  must  be 
grown.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Tnanmon 
nestled  in  the  vale,  and  thus  knowing  but  little  of  the  huge 
chimneys  a  few  miles  distant,  early  vegetables  and  frxdts 
find  the  disadvantage  of  such  a  low  position,  and  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  river  and  the  lake,  with  their  attendant 
fogs  and  frosts,  disadvantages  which  only  served  to  whet 
into  greater  activity  the  abSities  and  genius  of  a  Fleming, 
and  tibe  energy  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Henderson,  without 
which  accessories  Trentham  could  never  have  held  the  posi- 
tion it  now  does  as  to  its  gardening.  When  we  admiie 
results  we  should  also  think  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
surmounted  by  drainage,  superior  cultivation,  and  never- 
ceasing  care.  But  even  with  aU  these,  loads  of  fine 
Bhododendrons  and  the  finer  of  the  I^e  tribe  were  de- 
stroyed in  1860  and  1861,  though  escaping  uniigured  at 
higher  elevations. — R.  F. 

(  To  he  comtiuued.) 
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GAEDENEES'  NAMES  OF  FLOWEES. 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  see  my  reverend  and  most  able  brother 
"  D."  of  Deal,  write  as  follows  qn  the  above  subject : — "  I  am 
not  inclined  to  a^^ee  with  the  notion  that  we  must  pro- 
nounce names  of  flowers  as  gardeners  have  done." 

With  the  utmost  respect,  and  in  some  cases  reference  for 
the  practical  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  of  gardeners,  yet 
I  humbly  think  it  would  be  a  retrograde  day  in  horticulture 
if  gardeners'  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  flowers  was 
received  by  the  classically  educated  as  correct.  There  would 
arise  this  among  other  difficulties,  "  Where  should  the  line 
be  drawn  ?"  If  the  verdict  of  a  peer's  gardener  was  received, 
why  not  that  of  his  neighbour  the  squire's  ?  But  hall  and 
rectory  are  often  related,  its  inhabitants  branches  of  the 
same  funily:  why  not,  then,  the  word  of  a  dergymaa'i 
gardener  ?  Again,  if  so,  where  should  we  stop  ?  I  have  con,- 
stantly  heard  gardeners  call  the  Bose  "  G^ant  des  Batailks" 
"Oenty  Battle,"  and  even  (it  was  a  beer-loving  fdlow) 
"Johnny  Bottle."  I  have  also  heard  the  "  Bon  Chr^en" 
Pear  called  "  Bun  Christian."  The  other  day  a  lady,  very 
particular  about  the  correct  pronunciation  of  names,  told 
me  that  her  gardener  would  call "  Oydamens  "  "  Sicklyims;^ 
and  upon  amng  him  to  give  them  in  future  their  right 
names,  he  replied,  "  Well,  ma'am,  they  are  such  '  sickly  una ' 
that  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  name." 

Now  these  I  at  onoe  grant  are  extreme  cases;  hat  sare^ 
'*■  ^H  rifi^t  in  this,  as  in  all  instances,  to  end'nvour  to 
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ft*  tha  mke  rf  men,  lAich  I  fe«f  wooM  tak*  place  if  we  THE  APPUCATIOW  OP  GUABO  WATSS  TO 

•ooepted  gaxieaatf  prommciatacm.    I  feel  sure  that  well-  irnT  'n7'iTii''D    i>TT>i7n 

«diu!*t*d  KaidenerB  <and  I  un  plewed  to  notice  how  tlkew  nui-waiJiH,   rirJiD. 

m  inoreBBinp),  will  say  Amen  to  my  remarks,  and  feel  that  Would  yonr  ooiraspondent  Mr.  D.  Thomson  pm  more 

I  nm  not  writing  anything  in  the  leaet  degree  offenaive  to  precise  information  aa  to  tie  n»e  of  gnano  as  reoommended 

tbe  gaidenOT  cUas.   At  the  aame  time,  I  fear  the  g<>dfatiierB  by  him  in  hia  useful  and  ■uwestiTe  article  on  "  Inaoota 

ofnew  plants  little  think  of  the  trouble  and  perpleiitj  they  "^^   the  AtinoBphere   of  HothoaaeB"  in  yonr  Joumal  of 

are  cftUBinB  the  g^ener  world  by  giving  their  floral  children  October  13th  P    He  merely  aaya,  "  I  mijed  np  a  amall  pcrUul 

BO  &«qnenUy  namee  hard  to  be  pronounced.     Even  the  o'  Peruvian  guMo  and  applied  it  regularly  to  the  pipea, 

Prwoh  Koae-growers  might  ehow  a  little  mercy  to  English  ^-        ^  tl»e  guano  to  bo  maed  with  water  only  or  with 

gHdenere  in  this  respect.— Wiltbhibb  EscToa.  '^^^'^  ^"  soil,  and  in  what  proportion,  ia  what  quaaUty, 

and  how  often  applied  ? — CottNTEi  Coaiit 

[In  the  case  of  the  vinery,  to  which  referenee  wna  made  in 

PEONUNCIATIOX   OF  GLADIOLUS.  my  paper  on  this  mlyect.  the  guano  waa  appli«d  at  about 

....               ,  ,                 ,               ,  ,  the  rate  of  l  lb.  oi  Ireruvian  goaoo  to  unir  gallcma  of  water. 

In  a.  oommmuoation  wloch  jou  did  me  the  honour  of  m-  There  was  no  soil  used.     It  was  applied  Mgulaiiy  for  three 

BCrting,  at  page  250, 1  attempted  to  juatify  your  pronouncing  .eeka.    This,  aa  stated,  waa  for  the  deatairtion  of  a  terriWe 

aiadioluB  with  thp  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  the  attack  of  red  spider  s  but  when  the  object  ia   simidv  to 

authority  on  which  I  grounded  my  opinion  woa  a.  rule  given  impart  strength  to  vegetation  it  is  sofBoent  to  colour  th« 

in  on  edition  of  the   Eton  Latin  Grammar  by  T.  W,  C,  vQ,t«r  with  the  guano, 

Edwards.    The  correctnees  of  that  rule  has  not   been  im-  j^  applying  it  regularly  to  onr  Pine.pita,  wh«e  there  ara 

nugned  by  "  D.,"  nor  by  any  other  man  that  I  am  aware  of.  \arg^  old-lashioned  pipes  having  a  flat  aurlaoe,  saooerH  are 

Will  your  correspondent  undertake  to  prove  ita  falsity,  or  gg^  ^  the  pipes  and  the  water  put  into  them  instead  of  the 

that  it  u  mapplicable  to  the  word  Gladiolus  ?     Until  that  is  pipe,,    xhe  sauoeiB  are  filled  up  with  dear  water  tequently 

done  I  must  presume  that  the  rule  stands  good,  and  that,  ^ill  the  gunjio-charged  water  previously  put  into  them  runs 

according  to  it,  the  accent  will  fall  on  the  antepenult,  which  over  on  to  the  suilbce  of  the  proes.  andthU  is  aoatinued 

is  the  second  syllable  in  the  word,  and  the  word  will  be  tiu  ™ano  is  again  added  to  the  water  in  the  saucers  and 

oorrectly  accented  as  you  have  marked  it,  Oladi'-JHna.  the  same  process  continued.     In  this  case  4  oil.  to  a  gallon 

Fot  what  reason  does  "  D."  throw  the  accent  back  on  the  ^f  ■mAer  is  perfectly  safe.— D.  Thokson.1 

first  syllable  ?     (By-the-by,  at  page  210,  he  caUs  it  glad,  at  r           j j 

page  296  he  acoents  it  glide.)     I  infer  that  this  is  lus  rule: 

aU  derivatives  follow  the  accent  of  their  rwpective  roots.  pAILUEES  IN   BLOOMING  GLADIOLI,  LHJUM 

Let  na.see.     We  will  suppose  he  has  a  seedling  Bose.  the  i -vririTnr tithj-     i«7\    iMm-o-rTia 

desire  of  every  eye,  and  he  names  it  "  Desiderinm."     Now.  LANCIFOLTUM,   AND   AMAaTLLIS. 

this  word  oomes  from  desI'dSro,  is  he  laepared  to  prononnoe  I  hati  to  request  your  advice  regardinz  soma  bulbs  whidi 

it  de^'-diriumf  or  in  memory  of  a  &tend  departed,  he  calls  I  have  failed  in  blooming  this  year.     I  have  not  seen  in 

another  "memoriam,"  wiH  he  prononnoe  the  word  mem'-  the  Gladioli  here  the  disease  that  has  been  so  much  com- 

5riam  beoonse  it  comes  from  mfi'mtn'  ?    Would  he  say  to!-  plained  of  elsewhere ;  bat  baring  a  number  of  them  in  pots 

'    &erat,    hab'-Qerat,   mulierisP      Would    not    moat  persons  I  have  found  that  a  few  of  them  have  entirely  rotted,  and 

follow  the  rule  given  by  Edwards,  and,  in  each  ceee,  place  have  left  some  quite  healthy  offsets.    I  have  met  witJi  the 

the  accent  on  the  antepenult  ?    Let  na  bear  in  mind  that  same  calamity  in  several  dasses  of  the  bulb  family.    Can 

the  question  is  not  as  to  the  quantity  of  each  syllable  in  there  be  any  fkult  in  the  treatment  7 

Qladiolos,  but  on  which  syllable  shall  the  accent  falL    My  I  should  also  like  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  some 

authority  has  been  given,  let  "  D."  produce  his,  and  if  his  expensive  Laneifolium  lilies  and  Amaryllis,  which,  though 

prevail,  I  will  cheerfully  bow  to  it,  and  return  to  the  pro-  not  yet  beginning  to  fade,  are  yet  showins  no  symptoms  of 

nunciation  tar  which  I  stood  oorreoted  twelve  years  ago,  bloom.     Siould  I  now  let  them  become  £y  and  go  to  rest, 

and  again  say  Gltd'-iulus.     But  the  barbario  saddle  is  put  or,  by  keeping  them  moist  and  worm,  can  the  season  be 

quite  on  the  wrong  horse-  prolonged  with  them  ? — A.  W.,  Belfait. 

As  you  have  some  ambitious  "Latuurs"  among  yonr  [Giaittoiiu.— Wa  suspect  the  drainage  in  the  bottom  of 

young  gardeners  (page  63).  you  m^  not  think  me  out  of  the  pota  haa  not  been  sufEoicnt,  or  that  by   worms  or  some 

place  if  I  quote  a  few  more  sentences  fonn  Edwatdi'  prebce  other  cause  its  efficiency  has  been  dertroyed,  and  that,  aa  a  . 

onQuontity  andAocent."ByQnantitTwearatounderBt«ad  oonaequwice,   stagnant  water  about  the  roots  of  your  Gl»- 

the  time  actually  devoted  to  the  enundatiim  ot  a  syllable  dioli  has  caused  them  to  decay.    The  healthy  offtets  which 

—uttered  quickly,  it  is  said  to  be  short ;  alewly.  long.    By  ii»,e  been  produced  are  an  effort  of  nature  to  perpetuate  the 

Accent,  a  peculiar  infleiion  and  atieae  of  voioe  laid  upon  planU,  examples  «f  which  axo  often  met  with  when  the 

some  one  syllable  of  a  word.      In  I«tin,  the  accent  falls  parent  is  from  some  fatal  cauae  destroyed.     It  is,  however, 

either  upon  the  penult  or  the  antepenult  ai  words :  henct  fcy  ofi^ets  or  by  the  production  of  fresh  bulbs  at  tiie  Bipense 

it  follows  that  in  all  words  of  two  s^labloB  the  stress  must  of  the  parent  that  tli^  Ghidiolua  perpetuates  and  multiplies 

be  cm  the  first  syllable.    It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  iteelf.      When   Gladioli   are   grown  in   pots  the  drainage 

extremely  amnmng  to  the  andent  Greeks  and  Eomans  to  Bhonld  be  most  carefully  and  efficiently  performed,  as  aJI 

' — J  a  word  pronouneod  with  the  aooent  on  tte  fifth  or  sixth  bulbous  plants  that  make  this  fleshy  root  are  very  impatient 


syllable  from  the  end,  as  it  sometimes  ia  in  English,  when  in  of  stagnant  water.    The  soU  in  which  they  should  be  potted 

their  respective  tongues  the  antepennlt,  or  third  eyllabU  ghould  be  rich,  but   not   grossly  so,  and  nlher  light  in 

from  tie  end,  was  the  very  drttest  frean  the  terminationaJ  texture  than  otherwise.    They  require  during  their  growing 

syllable  that  the  accent  was  ever  removed."  ^id  blooming  season  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  bat  they 

As  I  intend  not  to  return  to  the  sutject.  yon  might  wiai  ,^11  never  withstand  with  impunity  a  wet  pnddley  condition 

t«  ask  me  how  I  would  pronoonce  the  word,  I  say  Glade"-  of  the  soil  arising  from  insufficient  drainage  or  any  other 

Mus.  not  Glodcye'-olus.    By  this  method,  whilst  the  accent  cause.    After  they  are  done  blooming  the  amount  of  water 

is  oorrectly  placed,  the  "  i  "  is  not  made  long  in  quantity.  must  be  gradually  decreased  till  the  soil  becomes  dry.    This 

I  trust  that  at  least  Mr.  Beaton  (Is  he  an  N.B.  P)  will  for-  ig  to  imitate  as  nearly  m  possible  tlie  wet  and  dry  seaeons 

give  me  for  preferring  the  "  ee  "  to  the  "  eye."— S.  D.  S-  to  which  the  plant  is  exposed  in  its  native  habitat. 

LiUmn  Uinr<folmm. — It  is  presumed  that  these  have  shed 

their  leaves  by  this  time.      The  proper  way  to  manage 

SiLxrr  OBCHiDi.ciotrB  Pi.AJtTa. — The  sixth  Part  of  thii  them  after  they  ore  done  flowering  is  to  },'radually  withdraw 

beantafol    Berial  is    now  published.     It  contains  Afridei  water  from  the  root  till,  by  the  time  they  have  shed  their 

Wfllismsii.  Dendrobium  Dalhousieannm,  Oncidium  saroodes  leaves,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  gron-ing  Lceomea  compaio- 

and  Cattleya  snperba.  four  more  oontraeting  plants,  yet  al  tively  diy,  but  not  mealy  dry,  so  to  speak  ;  wo  have  always 

lofely,  could  not  be  tuKKight  togeUierfiromamotigthe  planb  found  the  bulbs  in  a  more  fresh  and  hualthy  condition  when 

cCUls  genus.    The  plates  and  the  M:ter-preB(  aie  all  thaJ  just  kept  a  little  moist  all  winter  than  when  allowed  to  be- 

MB  be  desired.  come  very  dry.    They  can  be  wintered  anywhere  irtiere  frost 
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AMMONIACAL  GASES  IN  HOTHOUSES. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  D.  Thomson's  article  on   "^Insects 
and  the  Atmosphere  of  Hothousos/'  eight  years  ago  w****' 
apprentice  at  W*»   ti^^ham,  Haddingtonshire,  I,  accord- 
to  directions,  h«»'  Jii  ^^^  evapor^*'^'*»'^  )an8,  which  «^*. 

mst  in  the  cot  y>      .vv.  ^  «.,a.,  »»  nir^f"fl^' 

morning,  in  •»!  v»*a         • 

'nanure  from  i        «**  nor 

.at)ng  as  to  0^'        ^os.j- 
^nce  I  remom  u v  »*  t  sL^ 

'»flf  a  few  of  *'»'  *»»'  ^     , 

T»    v^xusoi  ,.  0 


nif^t^^  pi 


ir 


iM  merelj  excluded.    The  time  to  shake  out  the  bulbs  and 
start  them  most  be  reffolated  by  the  time  yon  require  them 
to  flower.  However,  nnkss  your  bulbs  are  strong  azid  healthy, 
it  win  be  best  not  to  interfere  with  them  till  Febroary ;  then 
shake  them  entirely  ont  of  the  old  soil,  and  repot  them  in 
soil  consisting  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould, 
and  one  part  well-decayed  cowdnng,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sand  mixed  in  along  with  these  proportions.    In  potting 
them  they  may  be  pat  into  their  flowering-pots  at  once. 
Presuming  that  they  are  moderate-sized  bulbs,  you  may 
put  one  in  an  eight-inch  pot.    Place  the  bulb  deep  in  the 
pot — say  8  inches  below  tne  sur£EU^  of  the  soiL    The  prin- 
cipal feeding-roots  are  thrown  out  ultimately  on  the  stem 
between  the  top  of  the  bulb  and  the  surface  of  the  soil : 
hence  the  value  of  deep  potting  in  this  case.    Some  start 
them  in  smaU  pots,  and  then  shift  them,  potting  them  deeply 
when  transferred  into  larger  pots.    Either  way  does  weU 
enouffh,  but  the  former  is  attended  with  least  trouble.    If 
you  have  a  number  of  bulbs  that  are  likely  to  flower  and 
^ou  desire  large  specimens,  then  you  may  put  six  or  eight 
into  a  12-inch  pot.    In  the  case  of  bulbs  that  are  small  and 
not  likely  to  flower,  by  far  the  best  way  to  get  large  bulbs 
quickly  is  to  plant  them  out  in  a  deeply-brenched,  light, 
rich,  loamy  soiL    Here  they  increase  in  size  and  multiply 
fiur  better  than  when  conflned  to  pots,  and  are  much  less 
trouble.  A  greenhouse  temperature  is  sufficient  to  start  them 
in,  and  after  all  danger  to  the  young  stems  from  frost  is  over, 
place  them  in  a  shdtered  but  ful^  exposed  position  out  of 
doors,  and  so  that  worms  cannot  find  their  way  into  the  pots. 
AmarylUs. — In  the  absence  of  more  minute  information 
than  that  which  your  letter  contains  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  you  may  yet  expect  them  to  flower  or  not.    If  they 
have  f^y  expanded  their  foliage,  and  have  not  yet  flowered, 
they  will  not  now  flower  till  they  have  fiilly  matured  their 
growth  and  have  had  a  season's  rest.    If  your  bulbs  are  in 
this  stage  you  must  now  place  them  for  a  time  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  between  that  of  a  stove  and  green- 
house, and  let  them  have  as  much  light  as  possible,  so  that 
the  leaves  may  be  kept  in  vigorous  healthy  action,  for  on 
this  depends  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  prepared  and 
deposited  in  the  bulb,  which  is  essential  to  their  flowering 
next  season.    Give  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  drooping,  and  very  little  indeed  will  be  required  for 
that.    There  are  a  few  simple  points  connected  with  the 
culture  of  the  Amaryllis  which  if  attended  to  will  be  certain 
to  be  followed  with  success.    These  are,  to  use  for  soil  a 
rather  adhesive  loam  that  does  not  become  powdery  when 
dry,  perfect  drainage  so  that  a  puddled  state  of  the  soil  never 
can  take  place,  no  more  water  should   ever  be  applied 
than  is  just  sufficient^  to  keep  the  foliage  erect  and  green 
when  growing,  fhU  exposure  to  all  the  light  possible  during 
the  growing  season,  complete  rest  by  being  kept  cool  and 
dry  after  they  have  matured  their  growth.    By  varying  the 
season  of  growth  and  rest  in  different  sets  of  bulbs  these 
may  be  had  in  bloom  every  month  in  the  year ;  and  from 
their  groat  beauty  wo  are  not  surprised  that  they  should 
have  taken  their  name  from  a  nymph  of  the  ancient  poets.] 


I  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  a  sum  of  between  JB600  and 
JB700  was  realised.  Among  the  lots  were  included  the 
original  imported  plants  of  Sdadopitys,  Eetinospojra^  Loooi- 
oera  aureo-reticulata,  variegated  Euiyas,  Euonymus,  Osmaa- 
thus,  Ac,  as  well  as  of  the  true  Aucnba  japonica.  The 
latter,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  brought  from  £o  IQf. 
to  £9  each ;  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  18s.  to  JS4  4«.; 
Sdadopitys  verticillata,  £2  lOs,  to  £6;  Osmanthus  ilici- 
folius  and  its  dwarf  variegated  form,  from  15«.  to  J62; 
Lilium  auratum,  £2  48.  to  £5  10s.;  Deutzia  crenata  floie 

Eleno,  £1  5«.  to  Je2 ;  Ilex  Fortuni,  17s.  to  £1  7s.;  Euxya 
itifolia  variegata,  JSl  to  jB2  12s.  Gd. ;  Euonymus  japonicus 
variegatus,  17s.  to  £1  10s.;  Betinoepora  pisifera»  14s.  to 
£1  3s.;  Nageia  japonica,  12s.  to  £1  3s;  Taxus  Fortuni^ 
£1  4s.  Lots  of  ten  Pinus  densiflora  were  sold  at  10s.  and 
lis. ;  of  six  Sciadopitys  at  14s.  to  16s. ;  and  larger  ones, 
6  inches  high,  at  23s.  per  pair.  Altogether  tli^e  were 
628  lots  offerod  for  sale,  and  reali^  betweei  ^£600  and  £f700. 


HAEDY  AQUATICS. 

(Concluded  from  page  313.) 

ApoNoaBTON  DisTACHTON  and  A.  angustifolium  are  pretty 
white-flowering,  half-hardy  plants,  probably  quite  hardy  in 
the  south  of  England.  They  grow  6  inches  high.  They 
are  from  the  Cape  and  Southern  Africa  generally. 

Saxtbubus  (Lizard'S-tail). — ^Yery  curious  plants.  S.  oer- 
nuus  grows  8  feet  high,  and  is  from  Virginia;  and  S.  lud- 
dus  grows  li  foot  high.  Both  are  perennials,  and  have 
apetaJous  flowers  in  September. 

PoLTOONXTM. —  P.  amphibium,  a  native  plant,  has  pink 
flowers,  and  gp:t>ws  1  foot  high.  P.  mite,  from  North  America, 
has  red  blooms.  P.  salsugineum  is  a  pretty  species  frt>m 
the  Caucasus,  with  pink  flowers.  The  last  two  are  annusJs, 
growing  a  foot  high.  P.  senegalensis  is  an  «.TiTinn.l^  from  the 
Senegal,  in  Gtiinea.  It  grows  1^  foot  high,  and  has  red 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  P.  coocineum,  with  scadet 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  growing  1  foot  high,  is  a  very 
pretty  plant.    From  North  America,  and  a  perennial. 

Elatinb  (Waterwort),  are  minute  and  curious  annual 
plants.  E.  hydropiper  and  E.  tripetala  are  the  only  repre- 
sentatives ;  both  are  natives  of  this  country,  and  of  Europe 
generally. 

Hebpestib. — H.  cuneifolia  is  a  very  pretty  perennial, 
from  North  America,  with  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and  blue 
flowers  in  August.  H.  amplexicaulis,  H.  rotun<^olia,  and 
H.  micrantha  have  blue  flowers  in  July  and  August.  They 
grow  but  a  few  inches  high,  and  are  from  the  swamps  of 
Carolina.    The  last  three  are  half-hardy. 

LiMOSELLA  AQUATicA  is  a  pretty  little  «.TiTiny.|  with  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  appearing  in  July  and  August. 

SiBTHOBPiA  BUBOPJEA  is  a  pretty  trailing  plant,  with 
yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Useftd  as  well  as  orna- 
mental for  covering  rocks  in  moist  shady  places,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  introduced  it.    It  is  not  an  aquatic. 

Cabdamine  (Ladies'  Smock).— C.  latifolia,  from  Spain, 
grows  1^  foot  high,  and  has  purple  flowers  from  June  to 
August.  C.  dentata,  from  Bussia,  has  white  flowers  from 
April  to  June.  C.  pratensis  (Cuckoo-flower),  and  C.  p.  plena 
(double-flowered),  are  really  very  pretty  perennial  plants, 
growing  a  foot  high,  and  having  purple  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  Britain.  C.  amara  is  also  a  British  species,  growing 
rat  a  few  inches  high,  and  has  white  flowers  in  April  taS. 
lay.  C.  uliginosa,  from  the  bogs  of  Tauria,  is  a  minute 
•nd  '  »nr  pretty  plant,  with  white  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
n*'^         I  all  perennials,  and  require  to  be  planted  at  the 
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:>sjM»\jM^A»x^  -.^^-  iicA,  with  awl-shaped  leaves,  is  a  curious 
lude  annual  with  white  flowers  in  July.  It  inhabits  the 
"kes  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed. 

'tpha  (Cat's-tail).— T.  latifolia  grows  in  wide  ditches  and 

,^ant  pools  of  water,  is  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  produces  a 

a/-  >^iindrical  head  of  brown  inflorescence  on  a  oajie-like 

wt  L  noble  reedy  plant,  commonly  known  in  the  north 

■'      -uurush.    T.  mimosa  grows  in  marshes,  attaining  a 

.o.^at  of  2  feet.    T.  aneustifolia  has  narrow  leaves,  ^^i^  a 

arge,  dose,  cylindrical  o^*««^'y  of  catkin-like  flower-heads  in 

^ty ;  it  in^v^  4  fd^*-  higj       7.  minima  is  »  dwarf  speoies. 
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perennials,  and  well  worth  cultivating  for  their  reed-like 
habit.    They  grow  in  the  wiiter. 

Cassx. — C.  Davalliana  and  C.  dioica  are  cnrions,  dwarf, 
grass-like  plants.  C.  pnlioaris  and  C.  pauciflora  are  also 
cnrious  taller-growing  Sedges;  and  C.  paniculata  attains 
the  height  of  3  feet,  very  commonly  having  stem-like  crowns 
several  inches  high,  from  which  the  leaves  droop  gracefully. 
Sedges  are  a  numerous  family.  Some  of  them  are  highly 
ornamental  on  the  margin  of  water,  the  taller  species 
especially. 

liiTTOBELLA  LAcusTBis  has  ovsl  loaves,  and  white  flow^jrs 
from  June  to  August.  It  is  a  small,  delicate-looking  British 
plant,  growing  on  the  margin  of  sandy  pools,  and  is  a  pe- 
rennial. 

ZiZANiA. — Z.  aquatica  (Canada  Bice),  is  an  annual,  strong- 
growing,  reedy  plant  witii  green  inflorescence  from  July  to 
September.  It  grows  6  feet  in  height.  Z.  miliacea  has  the 
haoit  of  Millet,  and  grows  4  feet  high.  Z.  fluitans  grows 
also  4  feet  high.    All  are  annuals  from  North  America. 

Najas  kajob  is  another  curious  annual.  Europe  gene- 
rally. 

Mteiophtllum  (Water  Milfoil). — M.  spicatum  and  M.  ver- 
tidllatum  are  pret^  native  perennials,  growing  1  foot  high 
in  ditches  and  ponds.  They  have  respectively  red  and 
green  flowers  in  July  and  Aug^t. 

Cebatophyllum  demebsuh  and  S.  submersum  are  peren- 
nials and  natives,  but  of  no  ornament  anywhere. 

SAGiTTAJtiA  (Arrow-head). — Handsome  plants,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  AlismacesD.  S.  sagitteefolia,  with  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  grows  2  feet  high,  and  has  white  flowers 
from  June  to  August.  It  is  a  native  species,  found  in  rivers. 
S.  rigida  grows  a  foot  high.  S.  natans  (Floating),  and 
S.  latifolia,  with  broad  leaves,  grow  1  foot  high  and 
have  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  They  are  from 
North  America.  S.  falcata,  frx>m  Carolina,  grows  a  foot 
high,  and  has  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  S.  obtusi- 
folia,  S.  graminea,  S.  heterophylla,  and  S.  hastata  have  white 
flowers,  and  are  half-hardy  perennials.  The  first  is  from 
China,  the  others  are  from  North  America.  There  is  also 
S.  obtusa,  another  half-hardy  perennial  from  North  America. 

Hydbochabis  MOBSXJS-BANiE  (Frog-bit). — A  curious  peren- 
nial, growing  but  a  few  inches  high  in  our  ditches.  It  has 
roundish  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  One 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  small  British  aquatics. 

Steatiotes  (Water-Soldier). — S.  aloides  has  sword-shaped 
leaves,  habit  stiff  and  erect,  with  white  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  growing  2  feet  high.    England ;  ditches.  , 

IsoKTES  LACUSTBIS  (Marsh  QuiUwort),  is  a  curious  cryp- 
togamic  plant,  inhabiting  the  alpine  lakes  of  Britain. 

Salvtnia  natans,  a  little  floating  plant  from  Italy,  and 
Marsilea  quadbifolia,  which  is  scarcely  an  inch  high,  but 
very  curious,  are  both  difficult  to  keep  in  a  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

LYcopoDnjM  HELVETicxjM  is  an  aquatic  Club  Moss,  very 
curious  indeed.    It  is  from  Switzerland. 

OsKUNDA  BEOALis  (Koysl  Fcm),  is  the  noblest  bog  plant 
we  have.  It  grows  in  shady  boggy  places,  and  does  well  on 
the  margin  of  water.  It  frequently  attains  the  height  of  a 
man.  Osmunda  is  common  throughout  Europe.— -Geoboe 
Abbey. 


TODMORDEN  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

October  5th — the  President  in  the  chair.  The  table  was 
strewn  with  numerous  beautiful  and  interesting  specimens ; 
the  following  were  noticeable  amongst  phienogams :  Hibiscus 
Bosa-sincnsis  fl.  pleno,  Yinca  ocellata,  Urtica  biloba,  the 
marginally- variegated  variety  of  Serissa  footida,  from  Japan, 
beautifully  in  bloom,  the  flowers  being  of  a  snowy  whiteness, 
Peperomia  pulchella.  Cyclamen  europseum  rubrum,  Cyperus 
altemifolius  variegatus,  Bondeletia  spedosa  m^or  (a  most 
beautiful  orange-and-yellow-flowered  stove  plant),  the  curious 
Borstenia  contr^erva,  and  a  flne  example  of  the  noble 
Tritoma  BurchelH.  Why  is  it  that,  in  gardens,  one  so 
rarely  meets  with  this  splendid  flowering-plant,  so  efifective 
in  summer  for  purposes  of  di^lay  out  of  doors,  and  so  inter- 
esting in  itself? 

But  at  the  table  of  the  Botanical  Society  the  Ixmnet  louches 
•ze  reserved  for  tiie  cryptogamic  botanist.  Fine  specimens 
«r  the  Filioet  named  below  drew  general  attention, — jix.. 


Nothoohlsna  trichomanoides,  the  very  rare  Mohria  achilleie- 
folia,  the  new  (}ymnogramma  Laucheana,  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  marginato-fissum,  S.  v.  bimarnnato-cordatum,  S.  v. 
sagittate  polycuspis,  Athyrium  Feux-foemina  coronans, 
A.  F.f.  grandiceps,  Ceterach  officinarum  crenatum  (County 
Clare)  and  Polypodium  vulgare  multiforme,  the  last  named 
plant  having  been  gather^,  in  splendid  examples,  by  the 
Secretary  during  a  recent  tour  in  North  Lancashire. 

Mr.  H.  Halstead,  of  Bacup,  exhibited  two  new  varieties  of 
Lastreamontana,  recently  gathered  by  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Luddenden. 

The  following  communications,  fr^m  honorary  members 
and  others,  had  been  received  by  one  or  another  of  the  officers 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society : — ^From  Dr.  CBrie^i,  of 
Ennis  (Ireland),  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  Polystidium 
lonchitijB  on  limestone  rocks  in  County  Clare;  from  G. 
Martyn,  Esq.,  Gregans  Castle,  Ballyvaughan  (Ireland),  on 
the  pteridology  of  parts  of  Clare ;  from  Mr.  William  Hobson, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  giving  a  list  of  the  North  American 
Filices  growing  within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia ;  from 
C.  J.  Ashfleld,  Esq.,  of  Preston,  announcing  his  discovery,  in 
the  fens  of  Norfolk,  of  the  very  rare  British  flowering  plant 
Liparis  Lseselii;  from  Mr.  J.  Sim,  of  Perth,  in  regard  to 
British  Mosses,  &c. 


APONOGETON  DISTACHION  HARDY— 
WINTEBING  CAHNA  ROOTS. 

In  the  interesting  papers  you  have  lately  published  on 
the  subject  of  "  Hardy  Aquatics,"  I  see  no  notice  of  Apono- 
gcton  distachyon.  I  am  aware  that  in  Loudon's  Encyclo- 
psddia  it  is  mentioned  as  a  gpreenhouse  aquatic,  blooming 
from  May  to  July;  but  I  have  had  it  for  more  than  ten 
years  in  a  pond  in  my  garden  at  Bath,  where  it  generally 
blooms  three  times  in  the  year.  The  blossom  I  enclose  is 
one  of  the  first  specimens  of  its  third  blooming  in  this  year, 
and  it  will  continue  to  throw  up  its  peculiarly-shaped,  ivory- 
textured,  and  very  fragrant  blossoms  until  the  frosts  check 
it.  It  is  planted  in  not  more  than  1  foot  of  water,  it  seeds 
freely,  and  sows  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  surrounding 
pond,  the  severe  winter*  of  1860-1  not  having  in  the  least 
injured  it.  I  fancy  it  is  not  very  common,  as  I  searched  for 
it  in  vain  amongst  the  aquatics  at  Kew. 

Could  you  give  pie  any  hints  on  the  autumn  and  winter 
management  of  Canna  roots  ?  I  have  a  bed  of  fine  roots 
raised  this  year  from  seed  sent  me  direct  from  India, 
and  I  shall  be  grieved  to  lose  them  now  through  mis- 
management.— E.  L.  O. 

[There  are  two  species,  Aponogeton  distachyon  and 
A.  angustifolium,  both  hardy  when  planted  sufficiently  deep 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  One  foot,  however,  is  quite 
depth  enough  to  plant  them  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  very  fragrant.  Both  are  from  the 
Cape  of  Gtood  Hope.  They  seed  freely,  and  soon  flll  shallow 
pools  of  water  with  self-sown  plants.  A.  distachyon  blooms 
from  May  to  October,  and  A.  angustifolium  from  April  to 
October.  I  have  seen  these  in  no  less  than  six  places 
perfectly  hardy,  and  our  correspondent  will  perceive,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  preceding  page,  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
them. 

After  the  first  frost  take  up  the  Canna  roots  and  store 
them  away  in  sand  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  like  Dahlia 
roots.  Pot  them  in  February,  and  bring  forward  in  a  gentle 
heat.  Gradually  harden-off  after  growth  commences,  and 
plant  out  in  May.  Six  inches  of  leaf  mould,  spread  over 
the  roots  in  a  half-decayed  state,  will  usually  protect  them 
from  frost ;  but  unless  your  climate  be  very  mild,  the  plants 
do  not  flower  so  freely  as  those  wintered  under  cover. — 
G.  Abbey.] 

Gbaham*s  Autumn  Nelis  Peab. — ^We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Graham  some  fruit  of  this  delicious  Pear,  trees  of  which 
are  now  for  sale  by  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot  and  Bagshot. 
The  frtdt  is  rather  larger  than  the  Winter  Nelis,  and  for 
richness  of  flavour  is  not  surpassed  by  any  Pear  of  its  season. 
The  tree,  which  is  as  yet  quite  young,  bore  this  year  upwards 
of  a  bushel  of  fruit,  whidi  was  so  heavy  that  the  branches 
required  to  be  supported  with  stakes. 
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LIFTING  THE  ROOTS  OP  GBAPE  VINES.  dependMit  cm  tiie  sta^  at  wW<Al  i^e  tuber  has  aniyA     H 

I  HAYZ  a 

during  their 

when  ripe  they  rot.     I  am  oeri^oin  the  evil  arises  from  the        x    j^  •    a.v  -    -r   «      -4.  ^4.1 ^««  «r^»i^  i,o»^  *i^«^  \^a 

borfer,  which  I  intend  redraining  and  making  of  a  lighter  not  »ttem  the  P«fection  it  othwwwe  Wd  haje  done  had 

materikl.     I  should  lite  to  do  itlww ;  but  th?  question  is,  »««>f  of  them  been  removed.    If,  ^T^tlt^^^li^U?^ 

^I^-^  my  crop  of  Grapes,  which  is  just  ripe?-  ^ff  ;^Cird^l»4rj.^1^K  ^  ttl 

«,„**  ,.!..,.«..,           .       -  ^.             -,  as  a  necessary  consequence.     The  roots  will  not  abeoib 

[The  best  time  to  hft  the  roots  of  Vmes  such  a^  you  nutrition  from  the  soU  because  the  part  in  which  it  is  to 

describe  is  before  the  leaves  cease  their  functions  and  when  -^  elaborated  is  not  present ;.  and  until  there  is  a  digestiTe 

there  is  a  oertamty  of  the  Vmes  making  fresh  roots  before  gygtem  no  enlargement  of  any  part  takes  place,  and  if  there 

winter.    This  is  generaUy  in  September.    We  would  reoom-  ^  ^^          ^^  matter  to  form  them  the  death  of  the  remaaii. 

mend  you,  now  that  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  to  leave  ^^  portion  is  a  necessary  consequence, 

them  alone  tiU  about  a  month  before  you  intend  storting  1^^^^  ^hen,  are  necessaiy  to  the  formation  of  leaves,  and 

them  next  spring ;  and,  as  soon  as  yon  perform  the  operation,  jeaves  must  be  present  or  no  enlargement  of  the  stem  or, 

protect  the  border  from  cold  rains,  and  if  you  can  place  a  ^^^  structure  of  the  plant  can  take  place, 

bed  of  leaves  over  them  so  much  the  better.     The  heat  will  j  gj,^  j^^^  pursue  the  philosophy  of  the  roots  any  ftirfcher, 

assist   root-addon.     Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  ^^j.  ^hat  of  leaves,  beyond  giving  a  faint  outline  of  thdr 

fruit  now  on  the  Vines,  which  wiU  suffer  if  the  Vmes  are  ^^^  ^  ^^le  vegetable  economy,  for  that  wiU  be  fonnd  ftilly 

hfted  now,  the  sprmg  is  a  better  time  than  wmter  to  carry  treated  of  in  the  "  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening." 

out  yonr  intentions.]  g^mQ  y^ars  ago  I  received  several  Fig  trees  in  pots  from 

a  nursery,  and  found  on  turning  them  out  in  order  to  repot, 

T>r\r\rra    a  xm   t  i?  a  ttt^q  *^*^  *^®  extremities  of  the  roots  were  dead.    Prior  to  this  I 

JtOOTS   AND   LEA-vES.  liad  been  led  to  attach  great  weight  to  the  preservation  of 

KooTS  in  some  points  correspond  with  the  mouths,  and  the  spongioles,  and  could  only  account  for  their  being  dead 

leaves  with  liie  stomachs  and  lungs  of-  animals.    Hants,  by  some  ii^jury,  as  frost  or  exposure  to  excessive  dryness, 

however,  differ  from  animals  in  having  the  principles  of  Having  some  dozen  plants  to  pot  I  found  the  same  decay^ 

vitality  and  reproduction  diffused  thi'oughout  their  struc-  state  of  the  spongioles,  and  I  put  my  Fig  trees  in  their 

ture :   they  can  be  propagated  by  several  of  their  parts,  quarters  with  a  presentiment  that  they  would  do  little  good 

whereas  animals   are   sol^y  reproduced  by  ova  or  seed,  the  season  following.    The  same  season  I  took  up  a  Peach 

We  may  take  away  the  Hmb  of  an  animal  in  the  same  tree  and  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  spongioles  were 

way  as  the  arm  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  no  fatal  result  dead,  in  some  cases  beyond  the  axillary  fibres,  and  those  that 

wOl  follow ;  but  destroy  or  fail  to  feed  the  stomach  of  an  were  found  alive  were  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 

animal  and  its  existence  terminates.    This  is  equally  true  from  the  stem,  and  evidently  w^e  the  growing  points  of  the 

of  plants  in  a  general  sense ;  but  if  we  destroy  the  leaves  main  roots.    Those  appertaining  to  the  secondary  or  side 

no  such  immediately  fatal  results  ensue.     The  plant  has  branches  of  the  roots  were  also  incapable  through  decay  of 

in  store  a  quantity  of  dormant  eyes,  which  are  called  into  collecting  nutriment  from  the  soil  had  the  condition  of  the 

action  when  its  existence  is  threatened.     In  some  plants  plant  required  it.     Although  careful  to  retain  as   mnish 

the  powers  of  reproduction  are  so  great  that  it  requires  fibres  as  possible,  I  found  on  spreading  out  the  roots  that 

notlung  short  of  the  complete  destruction  of  every  part  to  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  fibres  that  had  the  extre- 

destroy  vitality  and  prevent  reproduction.  mities  fresh  or  even  capable  of  elongation.     Shifting  some 

Although  plants  have  such  extraordinary  properties  of  Lime  trees  nearer  spring,  I  found  the  fibres  fr^sh  and  foil 

vitfiJity  and  reproduction,  there  are  two  parts  of  their  struc-  of  sap,  though  the  extremities  had  the  appearance  of  having 

ture  that  must  act  in  unison  and  be  present  in  them  or  the  been  cut  transversely  by  some  sharp  instrument,  and  beyond 

subject  loses  its  vitality.     The  two  parts  alluded  to  are  the  this  point  was  found  the  skeleton  of  about  6  inches  of  the 

roots,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  of  a  plant.    No  plant  can  extremities  of  the  roots.    These  little  matters  combined  led 

exist  much  less  enlarge  without  them,  hence  their  immense  to  my  paying  more  attention  to  roots  than  hitherto,  and  from 

importance  in  the  vegetable  economy;  but  a  plant.  Or  some  reading  an  article  in  a  contemporary,  attaching  great  weight 

port  thereof,  may  retain  its  vitality  for  a  definite  time  with-  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  extremities  of  the  roots 

oat  either.    True,  the  leaf  of  a  Gloxinia  may  contain  the  of  deciduous  trees  in  autumn  or  winter  transplantation,  I  was 

vitalify  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  the  plant  from  led  to  oppose  the  teaching  of  the  learned  dictator  in  my 

which  it  is  taken;,  but  that  cannot  be  called  a  plant,  it  humble  way.    The  communication  I  need  not  say  never  saw 

bein^  merely  the  germ  of  a  plant,  for  imtil  roots  are  formed  the  light  of  day,  but  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  seen 

nothmg  is  present  that  constitutes  an  oi'ganic  structure,  nothing  to  remove  but  a  great  deal  to  confirm  my  opinion 

The  leaf,  however,  imbibes  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  that  the  spongioles  are  renewed  annually,  or  the  roots 

and  sends  down  a  portion  of  matter  which  causes  cellular  themselves  die  back  for  the  most  part  between  the  &11  of 

matter  to  protrude  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaf,  forming  the  leaf  and  the  flow  of  the  sap  in  spring.      Nine  out  of 

what  is  termed  by  gardeners  the  callosity,  and,  through  this,  every  ten  deciduous  trees  and  uirubs  with  which  I  am  ac- 

ligneous  fibre  protrudes  and  appears  as  roots.     Although  quainted,  and  I  have  seen  them  by  tens  of  thousands  in  a 

the  leaf  has  not  become  a  plant  as  yet,  it  has,  however,  an  nursery,  have  no  spongiole  ready  to  collect  nutriment  from 

organised  system ;  the  roots  absorb  moisture  from  the  soil  the  soU  on  the  return  of  warmth  and  increased  light, 

along  with  some  of  its  chemical  ingredients  held  in  solu-  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  of  which  the  Apricot  is 

tion  by  water.    The  whole  is  transmitted  upwards  into  the  one ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  failure  of  Apricot  trees  in 

leaf,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  light ;  orchard-houses  is  more  attributable  to  a  too  late  top-dressing 

the  crude  sap  is  decomposed,  carbon  is  added,  and  titter  it  in  autumn  than  any  other  cause.    The  Apricot  emits  fleshy 

has  become  elaborated  it  descends  and  forms  the  tuber,  or  roots  in  autumn,  which  run  a  long  distance  without  sending 

^hat  would  in  the  case  of  a  ligneous  plant  become  wood,  out  side  branches  or  fibres.    They  remain  active  throughout 

'VOW  that  the  plant  has  an  organic  system  (for  it  has  such  the  winter,   and  a  quantity  of  small  fibres  are  protruded 

mmediately  on  the  protrusion  of  roots),  the  removal  of  the  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  Apricot  blossom* 

oots  causes  the  leaf  to  flag,  and  for  a  time  delays  the  sue-  The  Vine  is  another  exception.    It,  like  the  Apricot,  emits 

^ss  of  the  striking.    Presuming,  however,  that  the  leaf  is  fleshy  roots  in  autumn,  which  appear  to  serve  no  purpose 

.^^ain  placed  in  the  soil  new  roots  will  appear  again  frt>m  beyond  that  of  extension.    Neither  is  their  destructioii  of 

ts  extremity,  but  no  enlargement  of  the  tuber  or  stem  (the  any  extraordinary  moment  to  the  next  year's  development. 

x)ots  of  Gloxinias  and  Cyclamens  are  si'^'^^v  stems,  and  not  Whether  the  Vine  emits  those  fleshy  protrusions  to  repair 

'""is  as  in  the  case  of  the  H"«~''^*»+^«»       '>^'^  place  until  the  waste  that  is  continually  going  on  by  the  stems  beanf' 

-   'Mstion  recoro^'^^ces.     At  vi±.r     ^xh^              ''  ^he  leaf,  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  or  lor  affording  the  means  fron 

,.     ho  ^^^vi'i^^**"**^       rt'c  ^Jt»/   "^-^^^          \>.                    >.r  '00  which  many  minor  protrusions  or  fibres  can  radiate  in  ttke 

•^Aceeding  summer  is  not  fc  *ne  to  say,  but  if  ther  are  left 

./»  ..■%«»  *^t^      -*h^w«       ■iHi-.'iniwr    T       , p*  49{a4«t«t/w«  •r-n4lttf«>«f>      |fin^1|Ur 
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MMvtf,  1M,1          JOTIBNAL  OV  HOBTICDLTCBS  AlTD  COTTAOS  OABDEHKK,  MS 

WORK   YOR  THK   WEEK.  mmj  be  in  ft  bTOwable  state  to  fiMilitata  the  growth  of 

j^^^jjj^,  OABDXii  freah  toots  during  die  antmnn.     The  pieeent  ia  also  the 

In  this  department  proceed  wiUi  taih  operationa  u  d»m-  ^^  fiiTOuiftbie  time  for  rdifting  md  root-pnuung  in^ 

ing  where  Quired,  laying  Boi  edgings,  Vftvelling  walk.,  treea  m  we  too  Imnriant  a»d  reqmra  <dit«]n^to  mdooe 

«5thetreSgMrfW«».»fe^fSulpM7^  afenitMhabit.     It  ifl  preferable  to  lift  the  to8e«  entirely. 

BroccoK.  the  La^i^  down  of  thia  nseM  TegetaiaTalSnld  be  °f^™  ^"^  ''.fT^^  V??^^i^^^  *"  ^^ 

attended  to  at^  aeaaon,  and  to  be  (^tually  done,  no  "t^^-    ^J^T'?^^^  ^^  be  more  frmtfia  were  thatt 

part  of  the  Btem  below  the  Uavea  ahonld  belSt  espoaed,  «^?  <»naned  to  botd^  of  very  hnuted  eiten^  compared 

Wuse  tho  green  part  of  the  stem  oloae  to  the  leaVea  is  "t^  "l^*  '^  gwierally  the  owe,  and  bTwluch  the  b^ance 

mmch  more  lilely  to  be  destroyed  than  any  other  part  of  the  between  the  roota  and  branches  wonld  be  ad.nsted  without 

plant.    Besides  this,  therearomanyother  things  topnt  in  a  the  tiouble  and  eipense of  iifting  and root-pnming. 

atate  of  security ;  a  full  supply  of  Endive,  Cardoona,  Lettuce,  obiembocbi;  and  conhibvxtobi. 

Caalifiowers,  &c.,  for  winter  use,  must  have  protection,  and  The  period  has  now  anived  in  which  the  inoreasingBCBmity 

what  hoe   beua  already  stored,   whether  roots   or   truita,  of  flowers  in  the  beds  and  bordera  ahoutd  be  compensated 

should  be  defended  from  frosty  air.    Young  plants  in  frames,  for  by  those  conservatory  flowers  peculiar  to  winter,  and  by 

Buch  as  Caulifiowera,  Lettuce,  &c.,  require  protection,  but  retarded  summer  things — such  as  Euphorbia  jacquininBom, 

only  against  £rost  and  too  much  humidity  ;  if  the  tempera-  Qesnera  zebrin^  Achimenee  picta,  Geanera  oblongata,  Tiinnm 

ture  be  never  less  than  32°,  they  should  not  be  ahut  up  at  trigyniun.   Plumbago    rosea,   Begoniaa,   Ac.,   all  of  which 

all  b;^  day-     Celtry,  earth-up  while  Uie  weather  is  &Your-  should  have  a  temperature  of  6ir  by  day,  rising  to  BO*  in 

able,  if  severe  frost  should  set  in  some  long  litter  ahould  be  sunshine,  and  sinking  to  60*  at  night.    The  Chrysanthe- 

laid  over  the  most  forward  crops.    Where  Carrots,  Parsnips,  mums  and  Voronicaa,  with  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Heliotio|pes, 

Salsafy,  and  Scononera,  sxe  liable  to  injury  from  grubs,  or  Salvias,  &c.,  are  now  intereating-  and  useful  flowers.    A  httla 

from  a  low,  damp  situation,  the  sooner  they  are  taken  up  gentle  forcing  will  bring  the  (Afferent  varieties  of  Epiphyl- 

and  stored  away  the  better.    The  Beetroot  to  be  taken  up  fum  truncatnm  in  bloom ;   and  with  the  addition  of  lata 

without  being  bruised,  the  tops  carelHiIly  twisted  off  above  Fuchsias,  Pancratiuma,  Aniaryllis,  Mignonette,  Neapolitan 

the  crown,  and  to  be  stored  away  in  any  dry  place,  free  Violets,  Ac,  a  tolerably  gay  appearance  may  be  maintained 

from  frost,  in  sand.    Onioiu,  the  autumn-acwing  to  be  hand-  until  t^s  time  when  forced  planta  will  be  more  generally 

weeded,  and  the  ground  slightly  stirred  about  Uiem.     BhaUota  available.     Some  of  the  moet  useful  planta  during  winter 

and  Garlic  may  now  be  planted  in  light  and  dry  soila,  other-  and  spring  when  eul^ected  to  gentle  forcing  are  the  different 

wiee  they  had  better  not  be  put  in  till  February.  kinds  of  B^Lododondroiia,  Bel^an  Asaleaa,  Kalmiaa,  &b.     As 

Fu>wEB  aABUEN.  these  have  now  perfected  their  buds,  plants  well  furnished 

The  approach  of  wint«r  oaU  tot  much  precaution,  as  well  "^t*  bnds  can  easily  be  selected  for  the  purpose*    When 

in  Ueftodjng  tender  things  against  its  rigour,  as  in  planting  selected,  to  be  potted  in  peat  in  as  small  pota  as  the  roots 

bulbs  and  tubers,  and  dividing  herbaceous  planU  before  con  be  put  into ;  to  be  then  watered,  and  placed  in  a  pit  or 

hard  frost  suspends  all  out-of-door  operations.    The  display  vinery,  to  be  brought  forward_  as  required,  beginmng  with  a 

of  next  spring  and  summer  depends   greatly  on  what  is  gentlemoist  heat,  and  increaamg  it  as  they  pro^M  towards 

abeady  done,  or  doing,  at  this  seaaon.    The  present  is  a  blooming.                                                                 W.  Kkamb. 

most  appropriate  season  for  observing  the  different  colours,  ~ —^- 

shades  ondtints, thatthefoliageoftreesandsbrubaasaumes.  

A  pleasing  picture  could  be  produced,  when  planting,  by  DOIBGS   OP  THE   LAST  WEEK. 
disposing  them  singly  or  in  groups,  either  to  harmonise  c 


contrast  with  each  other.    Chrysantbeniuma  against  walls,  lai^  down  Broccoli,  taiing  out  a  spit  or  two  of  aoU  <wl 

fences,  &c.,  to  have  their  shoots  closely  taeked  in,  and  mata  the  north  aide  of  the  stems,  pressing  the  stem  down  and 

to  be  m  luadmesa  to  protect  them  from  the  firat  sharp  frost,  covering  with  spits  of  earth  fi«m  the  south  side,  so  as  merely 

which  generally  laato  only  for  a  few  nights.    Tree  leaves  to  to  leave  the  head  of  the  plant  eipoaed  and  that  facing  the 

be  collected  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  pitted  in  north,  which  will  prevent  the  flower-head  within  being  acted 

some  convement  place  to  rot    Leaf  mould  is  an  eiceUent  ^^J^  by  a  bright  sun   immediatdy  after   a   sharp   frost. 

substituto  where  peat  soil  is  not  easily'  procured,  and  of  -phe  keeping  the  head  all  tho  nearer  to  tie  groand  affords 

great  service  when  miied  with  tho  s<Jil  in  the  flowar-beds,  an  opportunity  for  placing  a  little  clean  litter  over  it.  if  tho 

and  for  the  culture  of  plants  in  pota.     Proceed  with  new  ft^j  should  be  severe.    Did  much  tho  same  with  a  lot  of 

arrangements  actively,  particulaiiy  if  they  involve  the  re-  Cauliflowers,  but  will  most  likely  put  some  under  protection, 

moval  and  phmting  of  trees.    Now  is  tho  time  for  phint-  ^  gjf^  ^  there  is  scarcely  any  Broccoli  that  eats  so  sweet 

mgK)ut  a  good  stock  of  spring  floncrs.  especially,  if  a  gay  in  winter  as  Cauliflower.    We  have  sometimes  kept  it  very 

spnng   garden   is   required,    abundance    of   cajly   Tulips,  ^eU  by  taking  up  the  stems  of  the  plants  when  the  heads 

and  Crocus  m  variety.    Do  not  forget  hardy  Cyclamens,  were  alitUemorethanhalf.grown—thatis,wecut  the  plants 

those  plautod  near  the  edges  of  borders  will  have  a  fine  over  just  above  the  roots,  removed  all  the  leaves  eioept  a 

effect.     Hepaticoa,  too.  should  be  remembered ;  the  colours,  fow  small  ones  round  the  head,  made  the  stems  firm  in 

red,  white,  and  blue,  form  a  pleasing  variety,  and  when  they  damp  ^oO.  as  thick  as  the  heads  would  let  them  stand,  in 

are  weU  established  they  flower  moat  abundantly.     Snow-  ^  dark  shed  then  put  3  or  4  inches  of  dry  sand  over  the 

drops,  Wmter  Aoonitei,  and  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  play  im-  moiat  earth,  and  gave  air  eioept  when  frosty.     The  last-used 

portant  parts  m  early  spring,  the  bloom  of  these  comes  some-  atema  would  often  have  roots  protruding  from  the  sand  and 

times  tiirough  the  snow,  reminding  us  that  the  spring  is  re-  ground.      When  they  had  been  in   such  a  position  some 

turning.      Standard  Roses  to  be  gone  over,   and  all  tho  months,  the  heads  that  were  at  all  advanced  would  be  apt 

long  shoots  to  bo  shortened,  reserving  tho  general  pruning  to  open  and  spread  a  little ;  but  this  could  be  neutralised 

to  the  spring.    The  i-oota  of  Dahlias  to  be  aUowed  to  re-  ^y  pUcing  them  in  pold  water  for  a  few  houra  before  taking 

main  in  tho  ground  as  long  as  they  ate  free  from  danger,  them  to  the  kitchen,     Evan  if  a  little  open  they  make  a 

Polyanthuses  to  be  eiamined.   and  soil  put  to  the  roots  nice  dish  when  cut  into  bits,  so  aa  to  resemble  Sprouting 

which  aie  emitted  from  the  collar;  seedlinga  to  be  gone  White  Broccoli;  and  if  used  before  much  frost  has  partly 

over  and  laatened,  for  when  small  the  large  earthworm  often  acted  on  tho  latter,  and  made  it  sweeter  and  more  tender, 

pulls  them  up.     Pimeies  to  be  divided  and  planted  out  for  the  Cauliflower   will   generally  be  the  better  of  the  two. 

neit  season's  bloom  in  richly.prepared  ground.     The  beds  planted  out  some  CauMowera  under  glasses.    Potted  a  fsw 

for  Kinucculuses  to  be  ridged  up.    The  sooner  the  Tulips  to  be  kept  under  protection.    Pricked  out  more  in  rcadineas ; 

are  planted  the  better,  for  ii  planting  is  deferred  till  the  bulb  also  prilled  out  Lettuces  for  spring  use,  and  will  lift  some 

begins  to  elongate  the  leaf-spike  the  roots  are  injured.  (^  pnt  in  a  frame  for  winter  use.     Took  np  moat  of  the 

FBUTT  aABiitH.  Carrots,  the  weather  being  fine  and  mild,  and  the  aun  very 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees,  either  in  the  open  qnorters  or  strong  for  the  season, 

against  wtdls,  m^  be  commenced  at  once.     In  pnwwing  Cleared  out  most  of  the  Cucumber-beda,  as  we  do  not 

new  soil  for  phmtuig  Gruit  trees,  endeavour  to  keep  it  aa  diy  care  about  them  now.     Now  is  a  ticklish  time  for  those 

M  possible,  and  choose  •  dry  daf  fir  pi  wiping  that  the  soil  planta  that  are  to  bear  all  tlie  winter.    In  sach  ireather  as 
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LUTING  THE  BOOTS  OF  GSAPE  VINES.  depentUmt  an  the  stage  at  which  the  tuber  has  arxivaa.     If 

I  HATB  a  arnan  honse  of  Muacats.  the  Grapea  in  which.  {*  ^  »t^f  «»«  •^*?.  <'L\j^*^?„'^Z.?  ]?1JS 

a.?at^ltienl  ^SrS^^I  ^l^tJ^^ght  ^.^^Tt^ ^"*^""  V^t:^' S^'t'^f 

materik     I  should  like  to  do  itliow;  but  th?  question  is.  ^"^^^  <^  ^^  ^  ^**'*f;  ;5' ^l^Xn^  tl?!^ 

ov-ii  T  ;.;»»>  ™«  /~v^  «f  n^^»    ■^x.iAh  ;<>  wi^t-  »iru»?  moved  at  an  earlier  stage,  say  immediately  on  the  -ptcntn- 

^   iW  ""^  **^  **  ^^^^  "'"*  "  •'"**     ^  sion  of  roots,  the  death^the  i«rt  beneath  the  soU  follows 

_^'*  ,.!..,.«..,           ,       -  ^.             ^  as  a  necessaiy  conseqaence.     The  roots  will  not  abaoEii 

[The  best  tune  to  lift  the  roote  of  Vines  such  ^  you  n^jtrition  from  the  soU  because  the  port  in  which  it  is  to 

describe  is  before  the  leaves  cease  their  functions  and  when  ^  elaborated  is  not  present ;.  and  until  there  is  a  digeetiTe 

there  is  a  certainty  of  the  Vines  making  fresh  roots  before  gygtem  no  enlargement  of  any  port  takes  place,  and  if  theore 

winter.    This  is  generally  in  September.    We  would  recom-  ^  ^^  ^^g  or  matter  to  form  them  the  death  erf  the  remain^ 

mend  you,  now  that  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  to  leave  ^^  portion  is  a  necessary  consequence, 

them  alone  till  about  a  month  before  you  intend  starting  I^J^,^^  ^hen,  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  leaves,  and 

them  next  spring ;  and,  as  soon  as  you  perform  the  operation,  jeaves  must  be  present  or  no  enlargement  of  the  stem  or, 

protect  the  border  from  cold  rains,  and  if  you  can  place  a  ^^^  structure  of  the  plant  can  take  place, 

bed  of  leaves  over  them  so  much  the  better.     The  heat  wiU  j  gj^^  ^^^  pursue  the  philosophy  of  the  roots  any  finrther, 

assist    root-action.     Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  ^^^^  ^hat  of  leaves,  beyond  giving  a  faint  outline  of  thdr 

fruit  now  on  the  Vines,  which  wiU  suffer  if  the  Vines  are  ^g^g  ^  ^^^  vegetable  economy,  for  that  will  be  found  fblly 

lifted  now,  the  sprmg  is  a  better  time  than  wmter  to  carry  treated  of  in  the  "  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening." 

out  your  intentions.]  g^m^  y^ajs  ^g^  j  received  several  Fig  trees  in  pots  from 

a  nursery,  and  found  on  turning  them  out  in  order  to  repot, 

-Dr\r\rrci    a  xm   t  i?  a  t7t?g  *^**  *^®  extremities  of  the  roots  were  dead.    Prior  to  this  I 

BOOTS  AND  LEAVJiS.  had  been  led  to  attach  ffreat  weight  to  the  preservation  of 

EooTS  in  some  points  correspond  with  the  mouths,  and  the  spongioles,  and  could  only  account  for  their  being  dead 

leaves  with  the  stomachs  and  lungs  of-  animals.    Plants,  by  some  irguiy,  as  frost  or  exposure  to  excessive  dryness, 

however,  differ  from  animals  in  having  the  principles  of  Having  some  dozen  plants  to  pot  I  found  the  same  decayed 

vitality  and  reproduction  diffused  thi'oughout  their  struc-  state  of  the  spongioles,  and  I  put  my  Fig  trees  in  their 

ture :   they  can  be  propagated  by  several  of  their  parts,  quarters  with  a  presentiment  that  they  woidd  do  littie  good 

whereas  animals   are   solely  reproduced  by  ova  or  seed,  tiie  season  following.    The  same  season  I  took  up  a  Peadi 

We  may  take  away  the  lunb  of  an  animal  in  the  same  tree  and  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  spongioles  were 

way  as  the  arm  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  no  fatal  result  dead,  in  some  cases  beyond  the  axillary  fibres,  and  those  that 

will  follow ;  but  destroy  or  fail  to  feed  the  stomach  of  an  were  found  alive  were  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 

animal  and  its  existence  terminates.    This  is  equally  true  from  the  stem,  and  evidentiy  w^e  the  growing  points  of  the 

of  plants  in  a  seneral  sense ;  but  if  we  destroy  the  leaves  main  roots.    Those  appertaining  to  the  secondary  or  side 

no  such  immediately  fatal  results  ensue.     The  plant  has  branches  of  the  roots  were  also  incapable  through  decay  of 

in  store  a  quantity  of  dormant  eyes,  which  are  called  into  collecting  nutriment  from  the  soil  had  tiie  condition  of  the 

action  when  its  existence  is  threatened.     In  some  plants  plant  required  it.     Although  careful  to  retain  as   mnclL 

the  powers  of  reproduction  are  so  great  that  it  requires  fibres  as  possible,  I  found  on  spreading  out  the  roots  that 

nothing  short  of  the  complete  destruction  of  every  part  to  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  fibres  that  had  the  extze- 

destroy  vitality  and  prevent  reproduction.  mities  fresh  or  even  capable  of  elongation.     Shifting  some 

Although  plants  have  such  extraordinary  properties  of  Lime  trees  nearer  spring,  I  found  the  fibres  fresh  uid  ftaU 

vitality  and  reproduction,  there  are  two  parts  of  their  struc-  of  sap,  though  the  extremities  had  the  appearance  of  havine 

ture  that  must  act  in  unison  and  be  present  in  them  or  the  been  cut  transversely  by  some  sharp  instirument,  and  beyond 

subject  loses  its  vitality.     The  two  parts  alluded  to  are  the  this  point  was  found  the  skeleton  of  about  6  indies  <^  the 

roots,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  of  a  plant.    No  plant  can  extremities  of  the  roots.    These  littie  matters  combined  led 

exist  much  less  enlarge  without  them,  hence  their  immense  to  my  paying  more  attention  to  roots  than  hitherto,  and  from 

importance  in  the  vegetable  economy ;  but  a  plant,  or  some  reading  an  article  in  a  contemporary,  attaching  great  weight 

pert  thereof,  may  retain  its  vitality  for  a  definite  time  with-  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  extremities  of  the  roots 

out  either.    True,  the  leaf  of  a  Gloxinia  may  contain  the  of  deciduous  trees  in  autumn  or  winter  tiransplantation,  I  was 

vitality  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  the  plant  from  led  to  oppose  the  teaching  of  the  learned  dictator  in  my 

which  it  is  taken ;  but  that  cannot  be  called  a  plant,  it  humble  way.    The  communication  I  need  not  say  never  saw 

bein^  merely  the  germ  of  a  plant,  for  until  roote  are  formed  the  light  of  day,  but  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  seen 

nothing  is  present  that  constitutes  ain  organic  structure,  nothing  to  remove  but  a  great  deal  to  confirm  my  opinion 

The  l€»f,  however,  imbibes  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  that  the  spongioles  are  renewed  annually,  or  tiie  roots 

and  sends  down  a  portion  of  matter  which  causes  ceUular  themselves  die  back  for  the  most  part  between  the  fall  of 

matter  to  protrude  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaf,  forming  the  leaf  and  the  fiow  of  the  sap  in  spring.     Nine  out  of 

what  is  termed  by  gardeners  the  callosity,  and,  through  this,  every  ten  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  I  am  ac- 

ligneous  fibre  protrudes  and  appears  as  roots.     Although  quainted,  and  I  have  seen  them  by  tens  of  thousands  in  a 

the  leaf  has  not  become  a  plant  as  yet,  it  has,  however,  an  nursery,  have  no  spongiole  ready  to  collect  nutriment  from 

org^anised  system ;  the  roots  absorb  moisture  from  the  soil  the  soU  on  the  return  of  warmth  and  increased  light, 

along  with  some  of  its  chemical  ingredients  held  in  solu-  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  of  which  the  Apricot  is 

tion  by  water.    The  whole  is  transmitted  upwards  into  the  one;  and  I  may  say  that  the  failure  of  Apricot  trees  in 

eaf,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  light ;  orchard-houses  is  more  attributable  to  a  too  late  top-dressiiig 

he  crude  sap  is  decomposed,  carbon  is  added,  and  after  it  in  autumn  than  any  other  cause.    The  Apricot  emits  fleshy 

las  become  elaborated  it  descends  and  forms  the  tuber,  or  roots  in  autumn,  which  run  a  long  distance  without  sending 

'hat  would  in  the  case  of  a  ligneous  plant  become  wood,  out  side  branches  or  fibres.    They  remain  active  throughout 

.^ow  that  the  plant  has  an  organic  system  (for  it  has  such  the  winter,   and  a  quantity  of  small  fibres  are  protruded 

'nmediately  on  the  protrusion  of  roots),  the  removal  of  the  simultaneously  witii  the  opening  of  the  Apricot  blossonu 

'^o  r»n.use8  the  leaf  to  flag,  and  for  a  time  delays  the  sue-  The  Vine  is  another  exception.    It,  like  the  Apricot,  emits 

;oi    /*  the  striking.    Presuming,  however,  that  the  leaf  is  fleshy  roots  in  autumn,  which  appear  to  serve  no  purpose 

^^^ain  placed  in  the  soil  new  roots  will  appear  again  from  beyond  that  of  extension.    Neither  is  their  destruction  of 

..s  extremity,  but  no  enlargement  of  the  tuber  or  stem  (the  any  extraordinary  moment  to  the  next  year's  development, 

oots  of  Gloxinias  and  Cyclamens  are  simply  stems,  and  not  Whether  the  Vine  emits  those  fleshy  protrusions  to  repair 

^^ilbs  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hyacinths),  takes  •p^^'^e  until  the  waste  that  is  continually  going  on  by  the  stems  bong 

^t-action  recomr^^'^^'^es.     At  this  *  age  remoT,     ^e  leaf,  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  or  for  Wording  the  means  from 

.A  ^\m>  «,  linv^ip,-,,,.       .o«nr  ^^*"'  "»^'    ^'»  •~^'^'    '«'     »»<    '«*»  which  many  minor  protmsions  or  fibres  can  radiate  in  the 

^   -  succeeding  summer  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  if  they  axe  kit 
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WOBK  POB  THB  WEEK.  m^  be  in  «  broimbla  aUte  to  flwiliUto  the  growth  oT 

KiTCBm  OASDur  &e*h  roots  daring  the  autnnm.     The  preaaat  ia  also  th« 

Ix  this  depsitment  pwweed  irith  mk  opersdoiu  me  drain-  •"<»*  f»voa»*ble  time  f<,r  r^ating  and  root-pmniiig  moh 

lag  where  i^uir«i,  lijing  Boi  edgings,  V^eUing  """a.  *^.  ?,  T^°°  ^if??'^'',"^,'*?T»'^,f'^      "^f* 

imd  the  trancing  Mid  Br&OMtinSng  of  iU  nMrTitTOiDid.  »  frmUul  liabit.    It  is  prefsrabla  to  lift  the  trees  OBtuely, 

BrotaOi,  the  laying  down  of  this  nseM  TegetablTslSiiM  be  "aless  they  are  Teiy  large,  to  ontting  off  the  roots  as  Uie^ 

attended  to  at  ^  sssson.  and  to  be  eSctually  done,  no  "^and.     Most  wall  trees  would  be  m<^  frtutfiU  were  tluii 

part  of  the  stem  below  the  leaves  ahonld  be  left  exposed.  ~of"  cotiflned  to  bordera  of  very  bnuted  ertent.  oom«wd 

beeauBo  the  green  part  of  the  stem  close  to  the  leaves  is  "*•'  "*>*'  "  generaUy  the  case,  and  by  which  the  balance 

much  more  likely  to  be  destroyed  than  any  other  part  of  the  between  the  rwrts  md  brand.es  would  be  ad.oated  without 

plant    Besides  this,  there  are  many  other  things  to  put  in  a  the  trouble  and  eipanse  of  liiling  and  root-pnmmg. 

state  of  security ;  a  fail  sapply  of  Endive,  Cardoons,  Lettnce,  amsiiHOirBB  and  conhebvitort. 

Cauliflowers,  Ac,  for  winter  use,  must  bftve  protection,  and  The  period  has  now  Qjrrived  in  which  the  increasing  acaiui^ 

what  has   been  already  stored,   whether  roots   or   f^te,  of  flowers  in  the  beds  and  borders  should  be  compensated 

Bhonld  be  defended  from  frosty  air.    Yonng  plants  in  fiWea,  for  by  those  conaervntory  flowers  peculiar  to  winter,  and  by 

such  OS  Cauliflowers,   Lettuce,  im.,  require  protectdon,  but  retarded  Bummer  things — such  as  Euphorbia  jacquininfloia. 

only  agoinat  Iroet  and  too  much  humidity !  if  the  tempera-  Qeaneraiebrina,  Ai±iiaeneepicta,Qeanera  oblongata,  Linom 

ture  be  never  less  than  32*,  they  should  not  be  shut  up  at  trigynum.   Plumbago    rosea,   Be^nias,   Ac,   aJQ   of  which 

aJl  by  day.     Celery,  earth-up  while  the  weather  ia  &vour-  shoDld  have  a  temperature  of  6<r  by  day,  rising'  to  Sff  in 

able,  if  severe  frost  should  set  in  some  long  litt«r  should  be  sunshine,  and  sinking  to  60'  at  night.    The  Chrysanthe- 

laid  over  the  most  forward  crops.    Where  Carrots,  Parsnips,  mums  "■"'I  Veronicas,  with  Scarlet  Gieraniums,  Heliotropes, 

Salsafy,  and  &x)nonera,  are  liable  to  injur;  fivm  grubs,  or  Salvias,  &c..  are  now  interesting  and  useful  flowers.     A  little 

from  a  low,  damp  situation,  the  sooner  they  are  taken  up  gentle  forcing  will  bring  the  different  varieties  of  Epiphyl- 

and  stored  away  the  better.    The  Beetroot  to  be  taken  up  lum  troncatum  in  bloom ;   and  with  the  addition  of  late 

vrithout  being  bruised,  the  tops  carefully  twisted  off  above  FuchsiaB,  Pancratiums,  AmarylUs,  Mignonette,  Neapolitan 

the  cruwn,  and  to  be  stored  away  in  any  dry  place,  free  Tiolete,  Ac,  a  tolerably  gay  appearance  may  be  maintained 

&om  frost,  in  sand.    Onicnu,  the  autumn-sowing  to  be  hand-  until  the  time  when  forced  plante  will  be  more  generaUy 

weeded,  and  the  ground  alightlyatirred  about  them.     BhaUoU  available.     Some  of  the  most  useful  plante  during  winter 

and  Oarlie  may  now  be  planted  in  lirht  and  dry  sdls,  other-  and  sprinK  when  anl^ected  to  gentle  forcing  are  the  different 

wise  they  had  better  not  be  put  in  tul  February.  kinds  of  Bhododmidroaie,  Belf^an  Azaleas,  ifalmias,  &c.     As 

FLowEB  qakhsk.  thcse  bare  now  perfected  their  buds,  plante  weU  furmshed 

The  approach  of  wintar  oalk  ft*  muob  precaution,  as  weU  "^^^  buds  can  easily  bo  selected  for  the  purpoee*    When 

in  defending  tender  things  E^ainst  ita  rigour,  as  in  plantdng  selected,  to  be  potted  in  peat  in  as  small  poU  as  the  roots 

bulbs  and  tubers,  and  dividing  herbaceous  plante  before  **°  be  put  into ;  to  be  then  watered,  and  placed  in  a  pit  or 

hard  frost  eoBpenda  all  out-of-door  operations.    The  display  'rinery,  to  be  brought  forward  aa  required,  beginning  with  a 

of  neit  spring  and  summer  depends   great^  on  what  ia  gentle  moist  heat,  and  incresaing  it  as  they  promss  towards 

already  done,  or  doing,  at  this  eeaeon.    The  present  is   a  blooming,                                                                 W.Kkimb. 

most  appropriate  season  for  observing  the  different  colours, 

shaded,  and  tints,  thatdhc  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs  s£ 


A  pleasing  picture  could  be  produced,  when  planting,  by  DOINGS   OP  THE   LAST  WEEE. 

disposing  them  singly  or  in  groups,  either  to  harmonise  or  kitchem  oabdbh 

contrast  with  each  other.     Chrysanthemums  against  walla,        L^in  ^^wn  BroccoU,  taking  out  a  spit  or  two  of  soil  on 

fences.  4e..  to  have  their  shoote  clmely  tacked  in.  and  mate  the  north  side  of  the  stems,  pressing  the  stem  down  and 

to  be  m  1  .;admeaB  to  protect  them  from  the  first  sharp  frost,  covering  with  spits  of  cartJi  from  the  south  side,  so  aa  merely 

which  gcuorally  laste  only  tm  a  few  nighte.    Tree  leaves  to  j^  ig^,g  tbe  bead  of  the  plant  eiposed  and  that  facing  the 

bo  collected  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  pitted  in  north,  which  will  prevent  the  flower-head  within  being  acted 

some  oonvenient  place  to  roL    Leaf  mould  is  an  eiccllont  ^pon  by  a  briffht   sun  immediately  after  a  sharp   frost. 

Bubstituto  where  peat  soil  ia  not  easily'  procured,  and  of  The  keeping  the  head  aU  the  nearer  to  the  ground  affords  ' 

great  service  when  mired  with  the  sdil  in  the  flower-beds,  ^  opportunity  for  placing  a  UtUe  clean  litter  over  it,  if  the 

and  Cor  the  culture  of  plante  in  pote.      Proceed  with  new  ^^t  should  be  severe.    Did  much  the  same  with  a  lot  of 

arrangcmente  actively,  parUcuIariy  if  they  involve  the  re-  Cauliflowers,  but  wiU  moat  likely  put  some  under  protectfon, 

moval  and  planting  of  trees.    Now  is  the  time  for  plant-  ^b  after  all  there  is  scarcely  any  Broccoli  that  eats  so  sweet 

ing.out  a  good  stock  of  spring  flowers,  especially,  if  a  gay  □,  winter  as  Cauliflower.    We  have  sometimes  kept  it  very 

spnng   garden   is   required,    abundance    of   caily   Tulips,  ^^a  by  taking  up  the  stems  of  the  plante  when  the  heads 

and  Crocus  in  variety.     Do  not  forget  hardy  Cyclamens,  were  a  little  moi-e  than  half-grown— that  ia,  we  cut  the  plante 

these  planted  near  the  edges  of  borders  will  have  a  fine  over  just  above  the  roote,  removed  all  the  leaves  eicept  a 

eflect.    Hupatitas,  too,  should  be  remembered ;  the  colours,  f^^  gmaU  ones  round   the  head,  made  the  stems  firm  in 

red,  white,  and  blue,  form  a  pleasing  variety,  and  when  they  damp  soU,  as  thick  as  the  heads  would  let  them  stand,  in 

are  weU  esUblished  they  flower  most  abundantly.     Snow-  g,  dark  shed,  then  put  3  or  4  inches  of  dry  sand  over  the 

dropa,  ^\mter  Acomtes,  and  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  play  im-  moist  earth,  and  gave  air  Bioept  when  frosty.     Thelast-usod 

portant  parte  in  early  apnng,  the  bloom  of  these  comes  some-  atema  would  often  have  loote  protruding  from  the  sand  and 

times  tiirough  the  suow,  reminding  us  that  the  spring  is  re-  ground.      When  they  had  been  in   such  a  poeition  some 

tummg.     Standard  Koaea  to  be  gone  over,   and  aU  the  months   the  heads  that  were  at  aJl  advsJioed  would  be  apt 

long  s JO  )ts  to  bo  Eboitened,  reserving  the  general  pruning  to  open  and  spread  a  little ;  but  this  could  be  neutralised 

to  the  apnng.    The  i-oaU  of  Dahlias  to  be  allowed  to  re-  w  placing  them  in  fold  water  for  a  few  hours  before  taking 

mam  m  the  ground  aa  long  as  they  are  free  from  danger,  them  to  the  kitchen.     Even  if  a  litUe  open  they  make  a 

Polye.ntLuaes  to  be   eiammed.   and  soil  put  to  the  roote  nice  dish  when  cut  into  bits,  so  as  to  resemble  Sprouting 

which  ore  emitte<l  fi^jm  the  collar;  seedlings  to  bo  gone  Wbite  Broccoli;  and  if  used  before  much  frost  bos  partly 

over  and  lastened,  for  when  small  the  lai^e  earthworm  often  acted  on  the  latter,  and  made  it  sweeter  and  more  tender, 

puUa  them  up.     Panaiea  to  be  divided  and  planted  out  for  the  Cauliflower  wiU  generally  be  the   better  of  the  two. 

next  scaaon^a  bloom  m  nchly-prepared  ground.     The  beda  planted  out  some  CanMowers  under  glasses.    Potted  a  few 

for  KonuLculuaea  to  bo  ndged  up.    The  sooner  the  TuUps  to  be  kept  under  protection.    Pricked  out  more  in  rea^ynees ; 

are  planted  the  better,  for  if  planting  is  deferred  tiU  the  bulb  ^Iso  prit^ed  out  Lettuces  for  spring  use,  and  wiU  lift  some 

Ijegina  to  elongate  the  leaf-spike  the  roote  are  injured.  to  put  in  a  frame  for  winter  use.     Took  up  moat  of  Uie 

FBDiT  aABDBN,  CsTrote.  tbo  woatheT  being  fine  and  mild,  and  the  sun  t««j 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees,  either  in  the  open  quarters  or  strong  for  the  season, 
agaixist  walbs,  may  be  commenced  at  once.     In  pm»iilin.        Cleared  out  meet  of  the  Cucumber-beds,  as  we  do  not 

aetr  soil  for  pknting  frnit  trees,  endeavour  to  keep  it  as  dty  care  about  tham  now.     Now  is  a  ticklish  time  for  those 

M  possible,  and  <dioo*e  a  diy  daf  fix  planting  Uiat  the  soil  planta  tb«t  aro  to  bear  all  tbe  winter.    In  auch  weather  as 
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this  they  will  bear  rery  freely  and  show  freely ;  but  prudence 
woold  say.  Allow  hardly  aay  fruit  to  swell  as  yet,  for  the 
more  that  do  so  the  more  exhausted  will  the  plants  be  aboat 
the  new  year,  when  most  probably  they  will  be  most  re- 
qoired.  A  country  and  a  metr<^litan  demand  are  also 
▼ery  different  things.  Amongst  fiashionable  people  Cncom- 
bers  may  be  often  more  in  aemand  in  the  country  in  the 
winter  than  at  any  other  time;  and  if  wanted  for  home 
sni^y  at  that  time  they  must  be  had,  whatever  tibe  expense 
for  ftiel  or  heating  materiaL  It  would  be  next  to  folly  to 
grow  at  that  season  for  the  London  market,  as  Cucnmbeib 
only  come  to  be  valuable  when  the  parties  are  g^ven  in  town 
after  the  assembling  of  Parliament — at  least  that  used  to 
be  the  case  when  we  lived  in  London ;  and  that  is  the  answer 
to  a  correspondent  who  wished  to  supply  the  London  market 
with  Cucumbers  in  winter  and  lived  150  miles  distant.  We 
have  no  data  by  which  to  judge  of  the  consumption  of 
Cucumbers  in  winter  in  the  metropolis :  but  judging  from 
the  price  at  which  they  then  sell,  and  the  high  price  in 
February,  March,  and  A^ri^  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  only  a  limited  demand  in  winter. 

The  fine  siumy  days  that  have  taken  place  have  swelled 
our  late  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  wonderfolly,  and  there  is  now 
abundance  under  the  protection  of  some  old  sashes  and  frigi 
domo,  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground.  Cleared  away 
a  portion  of  the  leaves  from  Sea-kale,  to  get  it  to  rest  more 
quickly,  and  mowed  down  part  of  Asparagus  that  was  get- 
ting brown.  Artichokes  (Globe)  la  over-stiff  soU  are  still 
beMing  freely,  and  before  much  frost  comes  we  wiU  put 
litter  round  the  stems  to  make  all  safo.  Several  times 
during  the  season  we  have  tasted  these  rough-lo<ddng  cus- 
tomers and  cooked  in  different  ways,  and  the  decision  to 
idiich  we  came  was  that,  though  very  nice,  they  were  a  good 
deal  like  flint  soup  that  was  none  the  worse  for  a  little 
meat,  rich  gravies,  and  the  best  of  spices.  However,  the 
Artichoke  is  more  than  ever  becoming  a  fashionable  dish, 
oo<^ed  in  various  ways ;  and  if  the  gardener  wishes  to  be 
sure,  he  had  better  protect  his  plants  if  not  with  litter, 
which  we  think  advisable,  at  least  by  moving  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  throwing  some  spadefuls  of  earth,  in  a  crumbly 
state,  round  the  stems.  If  the  ground  in  which  a  planta- 
tion is  to  be  made  (and  now  is  a  good  time,  and  the  very 
moving  will  deprive  the  frost  of  its  power),  is  well  trenched 
and  stagnant  water  prevented,  the  yield  in  summer  will 
be  greatly  increased  by  ^ving  abimdsmce  of  manure  water. 
When  so  treated  the  frmting  stems  branch  out  with  young 
froit  amazingly.  We  have  seen  recommendations  to  cut 
down  the  stems  when  the  first  heads  are  removed;  but 
thlB  we  consider  wasteftQ  practice,  as,  with  due  nourish- 
ment, plenty  of  heads  will  come  feom.  eveiy  joint  on  the 
stems.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  either  be  taken  up 
or^  left  in  the  ground.  We  never  yet  knew  them  to  be 
iiyured  by  frost.  Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  make  fresh 
plantations  in  rows  1  yard  apart,  and  1  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  We  look  upon  them  as  most  valuable  as  covers  for 
pheasants.  The  heads  make  good  cover,  and  the  roots  are 
dug  up  by  the  birds  and  relished  in  winter.  The  Mushroom 
spawn  out  of  doors,  covered  with  litter,  is  doing  well,  and 
will  want  moving  in  order  to  take  out  what  is  done  and 
leave  what  is  imperfectly  done  a  little  longer.  Full  details 
of  making,  &c.,  were  lately  g^ven.  The  crops  in  the  open 
shed  are  still  good,  and  the  spawn  is  running  nicely  in  the 
first  piece  in  the  Mushroom-house,  showing  little  bits  like 
pin-heads.  As  we  have  put  a  lot  of  manure  in  the  house  for 
successions  in  winter,  and  the  weather  is  so  warm,  the  house 
at  present  is  left  open  day  and  night.  >Our  housr  *««  a  very 
frimple  one.  A  bed  on  each  side  on  the  groun*^  "^  or 
"lelow  the  ground  level,  and  a  shallow  bed  c  *^^ 

».bove.    These  make  altogether  some  seven  o     .*k^ 
'<«8ions.     The  uppe*    •^'^Wes  are  generally  fiL^v*  fi'  v,  c 
len  the  beds  b^^^  »»*"«'st  the7»»  with  warmt^    ■"**^" 
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leaves  from  Cherries,  Apricots,  Figs,  and  Peaches,  pruning 
roughly  all  trees  on  walls  and  bushes,  as  Pears,  Aiyles, 
Cunants,  &c.,  fiwiflhiTig  clearing  Strawberry-beds,  making 
preparationa  for  plantmg  as  previously  reported,  gini^ 
plenty  of  air  in  fine  days  to  late  Grapes  and  a  little  at  aO 
times.  Gathering  the  last  of  the  fruit  and  looking  after 
that  m  the  fruit-room,  and  we  are  sony  to  say  that  Pears  are 
ripening  too  fast,  and  not  keeping  so  well  as  we  expected. 
Vmes  commenced  forcing  must  go  on  slowly.  Now  is  the 
best  time  to  replant  or  lift  the^roots  of  fruit  trees  that  aze 
too  luxuriant  to  be  fruitfuL  Early  Vines  that  had  shankad 
fruit  from  deep  borders  should  now  have  their  roots  raised 
nearer  the  surface  into  fresh  soil  and  drainage  be  attended 
to.  Figs  outside  wiU  soon  want  a  little  protection.  Boutine 
much  tiie  same  as  previous  weeks. 

OBNAMXNTAL  aABDSNINO. 

The  fiower  garden  would  yet  be  beautiful  but  for  thfl 
leaves,  which  no  cleaning  will  prevent  being  spread  over  tht 
lawn.  There  are  beds  of  Excellence  Geraniimis  as  fine  M 
ever  a  bed  could  be  in  August ;  huge  rows  of  scarlet  Salvia 
fulgens,  some  3^  feet  in  height,  and  rather  more  acroaD  ■ 
dense  masses  of  scarlet,  them  which  scarcely  anything  eaa 
be  more  showy  after  August,  but  the  tree  leaves,  yellow  and 
aU  colours  that  strew  the  ground  earlier  this  season  than 
usual,  spoil  all  the  charm  by  their  reminders  of  desolation 
and  decay.  We  have  as  yet  only  taken  up  a  few  things, 
but  will  take  up  a  few  of  the  best  variegated  GeraniumaL 
&c.,  without  much  delay.  A  few  particular  ones  we  wiU 
cram  singly  into  60-sized  pots ;  but  the  great  minority  we 
save  will  be  taken  up,  all  the  leaves  removed  that  are  larger 
than  a  threepenny-bit,  and  then  we  will  stuff  them  as  thidcly 
as  they  can  stand,  like  faggots,  either  in  boxes  or  large  pots. 
We  rather  prefer  young  plants  to  these,  unless  when  the 
pyramiding  of  beds  is  resorted  to.  The  only  thing  W8  have 
cleared  off  are  several  large  groups  of  Hollyhocks.  We  have 
cut  them  down  about  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and  if  we 
find  time  we  will  daub  the  cut  parts  with  a  little  tar,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  entering  and  restine  there,  and  so  ii^jurinff 
the  roots.  Of  stems  we  had  severs!  cartloads,  and  we  used 
to  char  them,  but  as  at  present  we  are  scarce  of  Termentxng 
material  (and  what  there  was  of  it  was  chiefly  short  grass,  a 
few  leaves  from  sweepings  bf  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  a  littJe 
litter  from  whence  &e  horse-droppings  had  been  removed^ 
for  Mushrooms,  which  altogether  would  have  heated  too 
violently  like  a  puff,  and  then  cooled  as  rapidly),  these 
Hollyhock-stems  were  cut  with  a  bill  over  a  block  into 
lengths  of  about  9  inches,  and  well  mixed  with  the  short 
grass,  &c.,  and  the  whole  will  make  an  excellent  heap  of 
formenting  matter,  which  will  retain  heat  for  a  long  tmie. 
Many  things  taken  up  will  be  the  better  of  a  little  foment- 
ing matter,  to  set  the  roots  going.  Some  Scarlet  and  other 
Geraniums  taken  up  are  thus  helped.  All  the  earth  is  shaken 
from  the  roots,  the  roots  trimmed  a  little  if  long  and  strag- 
gling, and  then  squeezed  into  a  small  pot,  all  the  leaves 
bigger  than  a  sixpence  being  picked  off.  The  soil  must  be 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  dampish,  no  water  given,  but  the 
tops  dewed  with  water  in  a  sunny  day,  the  pots  plunged  into 
a  Uttle  heat,  and  air  left  on,  except  when  frost  comes.  Such 
plants  will  generally  be  well  rooted  in  a  fortnight,  and  then 
may  have  even  more  air.  Even  those  placed  in  the  &ggot 
style  in  bundles  would  be  all  the  better  of  a  little  heat  at  we 
roots  to  encourage  the  making  of  new  roots  before  winter. 
Unless  very  scarce  and  valued  kinds  of  Calceolarias,  it  is  of 
Httle  use  taking  up  the  plants,  we  would  far  prefer  takisg 
cuttings  of  every  uttle  bit,  and  placing  them  in  a  cold  ptt 
or  frame.  Such  old  plants,  however,  are  useful  for  cuttings 
in  spring ;  but  why  not  make  them  now,  when  the  cuttings 
take  up  no  more  room  than  the  plants,  if  so  much,  aza 
hardly  one  will  fail  if  time  is  given  them  ?  This  last  is  the 
whole  secret.  A  Calceolaria  cutting  will  need  as  many  weeks 
to  strike  now  in  a  cold  place,  ds  it  would  need  days  in  sprimr 
with  a  little  bottom  heat.  A  little  bottom  heat  is  aU  weu 
enough  in  spring,  but  if  much  or  any  is  g^ven  now,  its  ten- 
dency will  be  to  enervate  the  constitution  of  the  future  jriUmt^ 
and  those  plants  struck  cool  in  autunm  will  be  hardier,  and 
bear  more  cold,  and  bloom  earlier  than  those  struck  in 
spring,  because  they  may  be  planted-out  mnoh  earlier, 
^nring-strudc  Calceolarias  are  beet  for  autumn  bloondng. 
^  «  a  proof  <^f  the  w«ildne8S  ^'   he  autumn,  the  Caloecuaria 
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wammer,  wliflst  the  raaiui haye  imared  theothen  yeiy  miioh. 
Tbim  is  the  tendeieet  bedding  CaJeedlaiia  we  have  met  with. 
In  some  snniiy  days  we  jtiBt  duated  the  Calceolaria  cattings 
with  a  slight  skiff  from  the  syringe,  making  a  quart  of 
water,  in  the  form  more  of  mist  than  ^ringing,  go  a  great 
way.  In  one  yeiy  sunny  forenoon,  aa  Thursday,  we  gave  a 
alight  shade  for  a  few  hoiirs.  One  rule  is,  to  give  no  shade, 
if  a  cutting  will  stand  light  without  flinching ;  but  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  whatever  plan  be 
used.  The  error  generally  committ^  is  to  leave  shading 
longer  on  than  it  is  required,  and  that  tends  to  draw  the 
cattingfs  upwards,  and  make  them  weak  inatead  of  encouMg- 
ing  them  to  root  downwards. 

Bepotted  a  lot  of  Pelargoniums  that  were  cut  down  late, 
and  had  broken  nicely,  shaking  away  the  most  of  the  earth, 
taeimming  the  roots  a  little,  and  repotting  in  fresh  soil,  and 
into  the  same-sized,  or  smaller  pots.  Proceeded  with 
Dotting  other  things  as  we  could  get  at  them,  as  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  &c.,  and  gave  the  latter  more  room,  as  they  were 
so  tiiick  as  to  lose  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves.  Would  pot 
some  stove  plants,  but  have  not  as  yet  a  place  for  them. 

We  may  here  remark  how  circumstances  frequently  alter 
cases  and  the  treatment  to  be  adopted.  A  mend  of  ours 
generally  beats  us  in  beds  of  Scarlet  Q^raniums  early  in  the 
season.  We  as  reg^ularly  beat  him  later  in  the  summer  and 
autumn ;  in  &ct  in  the  late  auttunn  he  will  tell  you  he  has 
no  beds.  The  reasons  are  qtdte  on  the  surface.  We  can  as 
yet  keep  no  reserve  ground  for  stock,  and  until  late  in 
autumn  we  are  chaiy  in  taking  even  cuUings.from  our  beds 
so  as  to  mar  the  outline,  and  this  we  wish  to  keep  imtil  the 
leaves  will  spoil  the  lawn  do  what  we  will.  October  then  is 
pretty  well  ended  before  we  take  up  any  of  the  finer  plants  we 
wish  to  keep,  and  frequently  in  fine  autunms  it  is  November. 
Now  our  friend's  employers  leave  him  in  Augrust.  A  ton 
or  two  of  pots  is  no  object ;  and  no  sooner  are  they  gone 
than  smack  goes  the  knife  in  the  beds  for  large  cuttings, 
and  ere  long  lots  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  are  taken  up,  potted, 
and  put  in  the  open  air  to  grow,  root,  and  be  hfurdened 
before  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  be  wintered  so  as  to  be  teamed 
out  large  plants  by  the  20th  of  May.  We  could  not  house 
enough  of  these  hlrge  plants  if  we  had  them,  and  we  could 
not  get  them  at  present  if  we  wished  it,  without  ixguring 
the  appearance  of  the  g^rounds  When  visitors  are  the  most 
numerous.  Those  situated  like  our  friend  may  plant  their 
beds  early  with  bulbs  after  giving  them  every  necessary 

£:«paration.  Those  who  wish  bmbs  to  follow  after  8U<^ 
te-kept  flower-beds  should  plant  the  bulbs,  as  previously 
directed,  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  temporary  border  in  plenty 
of  rough  leaf  mould,  and  lift  with  balls  and  plant  when  the 
beds  are  ready. — ^E.  P. 


EosE  Reine  de  la  Pape. — M.  Ei^^e  Yerdier  gives  me 
the  following  reason  of  this  name.  There  is  in  the  neigh- 
boiurhood  of  Lyons  a  little  hamlet  named  La  Pape.  In  this 
village  M.  le  Mar^chal  Canrobert  possesses  a  beautiful  pro- 
perty, and  M.  Guillot  desired  to  dedicate  his  Kose  to  Madame 
Canrobert ;  but  perceiving  that  he  had  been  forestalled,  and 
that  another  Hose  of  M.  Liabaud's  bore  this  name,  he  decided 
to  give  it  the  name  of  "Seine  de  la  Pape"  in  honour  of 
M.  Canrobert,  but  this  fact  unfortunately  no  one  knows. 


COYENT  GABDEN  MAEKET.— Oct.  24. 

But  little  chan^  has  taken  place  In  the  rappliea  hoth  from  home  and 
•broad,  which  still  continue  amply  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  the  prices 
quoted  are  nearl  j  the  f>ame  as  tho«e  of  the  two  previous  weeks.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds,  both  hothouse  and  out-doors,  is  plenttful.  Of  Apples  there  Is  an 
abundance  from  the  continent  and  the  Channel  Ii>landa.  I^berts  are  rather 
more  scarce,  but  the  prices  remau  the  same.  The  vegetable  market  is  well 
■tooked,  and  i^ome  Kidney  Beans  are  still  to  be  had.  Cut  flowers  mainly 
ooDsist  of  Orchids,  Koees,  PelarRoniums,  home  Camellias,  Verbenas,  Stocks, 
Dahlias,  Ageratuins,  Violets,  and  Mignonette. 

PRUIT. 

s.  d.     s.  d 

Apples... i  sieve    1  6  to  4    0 

Apricotd don.    0  0      0    0 

Pin dos.    0  0      0    0 

Pnberts&NuUlOOlbs.  55  0    75    0 

Qnmes,Hamburghs.lb.    16      5    0 

Bambro's,  Foreign    0  9     16 

XnscatB S  •      6    0 

100  0    14    0 

each  6     4    0 


Mulberries quart 

Oranges 100    8    0    12 

Peaches doz.    0    0    0 

Pears bush. 

dessert ^  sieve 

Pine  Aiq>les lb. 

Plums i  sieve 

Quineea do& 


Walnuts... bush.  14 


s.  d.  s.  d 
0  OtoO  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
3 
8 

4 
1 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


7 
5 
6 
7 
3 
SO 


Beans,  Broad bush. 

Kidney i  sieve 

Beet,  red dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots btinok 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers »  dos. 

pickling. dos. 

Endive    ...,», aoore 

Fennel  bunch 

GarUc  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Gourds  A  Pumpk.,  each 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish  ...  bundle 


s.  d.    ■. 

0  OtoO 
0  0 
0 
9 
9 
S 
6 
0 
6 
0 


0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
1 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


8 
8 
8 
8 

0 
8 
6 


1 
3 
1 
S 

0 
8 
S 

18 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


d 

0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Lado...MM.M.MM  bunoli 

Lettuee m..m  soofe 

Mushrooms pottte 

Mustd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 

Onions .• ...  bnncb 

pifdcUng quart 

Parsley bunch 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas.M bush. 

Potatoes  sadK 

Radishes  dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys per  dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinach sieve 

Tomatoes  ..^ h  sieve 

Turnips iotinoh 


•«  d.  ■.  d 
0  8to0  0 
0     8 


3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 


0 
3 
4 
6 
8 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
0 


1  6 
3  6 
0    8 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
3 
0 
1 
0 
3 
4 


0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•ii*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  piiYately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticoltore, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  uzgustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  idiould  therefore  be  ad^ 
dressed  solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horadd- 
ture,  Sfc,  16^  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.O, 

RipKNiKo  Okapss  XX  Gbssmbouss  (A.  i?.)~No  periodleal  makes  greater 
efforts  or  incurs  more  expense  than  we  do  to  five  full  and  accurate  answers 
to  qnestiouK ;  but,  if  we  reoiember  right,  though  you  forget,  you  wrote  to 
us  under  the  signatuie ''  W.  H.  J.,'*  and  we  replied  at  page  258,  giving  some 
general  saggestions,  but  adding  that  to  answer  all  vour  questions  would  fill 
an  entire  Number  of  our  Journal.  If  yon  vrill  ask  two  or  three  queatleiM 
on  points  in  which  you  are  still  in  doubt  we  shall*  readily  return  the  best 
information  we  can  obtain. 

GLOXIMIAB— TsXTSBATUnC  AVD  VSNTXLATKUI  OP  PLAUT  STOVX  (A  Stffbik 

Subscriber).— It  yon  wish  the  Gloxinias  to  flower  next  summer  or  early  in 
autumn,  the  sooner  their  growing  season  la  brought  to  a  close  new  the 
better  by  diT^ng  them  off  gradually.  If  you  do  not  mind  their  being  late 
next  season  again  you  msy  keep  those  yet  to  flower  in  a  dry  stove  heat  aad 
they  will  probibly  flower  yet  As  the  bulbs  become  sironger  you  nny 
expect  larger  blooms,  all  other  things  being  eqnaL  Keep  the  temperature 
of  your  little  stove  for  tender  Femf,  Begonias,  Ac,  st  60°  at  night,  and  give 
air  by  day  as  soon  as  the  heat  rives  to  68*>  or  7CP ;  but  do  not  open  the  veDf 
tilator  and  window  in  front  i)Oth  at  the  same  time,  especially  on  wiadj 
days,  or  you  will  create  a  cold  draught,  which  such  planta  do  not  Uke. 
Sixty  degrees  with  Are  heat  is  heat  sufficient,  and  during  severe  frosts  W 
is  preferable  to  a  high  temperature  ftt>m  an  over>heated  flue. 

PnoTxcTiNQ  Caxcllia  Blooms  faom  Wkt— Gjupes  Daxfiko  on  Mn.- 
DEWiKO  {S,  W.  C).— You  may  erect  a  temporary  framework  over  yo«r 
Camellias  and  cover  it  with  c^lUco  steeped  in  oiL  This  will  protect  Arom 
wet  and  admit  a  good  deal  of  light  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  impoaaible 
for  you  to  keep  Grapes  free  frum  damping  and  mildew  after  thia  season  in 
your  vinery  without  any  means  for  artificial  heat.  The  flre  m  the  adjoining 
house  and  leaving  the  door  open  will  not  be  sufficient.  It  takes  good  manage* 
ment  to  keep  Hamburgh  Grapeit  in  winter,  even  with  a  flue  or  hot-water 
pipes.  Why  not  heat  your  houBC !  Ton  will  then  obtain  better  Grapes  and 
be  able  to  keep  them.  The  sooner  Hyacinths  are  potted  now  the  better,  espe- 
cially if  to  be  forced  into  flower  early  in  spring.  But  you  may  leave  them 
unpotted  for  two  months  yet  and  siill  get  them  to  flower ;  but  it  is  muob 
belter  to  pot  at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  this  date. 

PuBTUt  Kixe  VxsBKVA  CuTTiHCB  (^.  ^.).— From  the  appearanee  of  the 
leaves  you  have  sent  there  is  no  doubt  you  have  a  severe  attaA  of  mildew. 
With  the  management  ordinarily  pursued  in  the  autumn  propagation  of 
Verbenas,  this  variety  ia  almost  invariably  attacked  with  mildew  more  or 
Ices.  Try  what  the  effects  of  keeping  them  rather  dry  at  the  rout  and 
dusting  them  over  with  flowers  of  sulphur  will  be.  This  Is  your  beet 
remedy.  It  is  now  too  late  to  strike  cuttinn  of  this  sort  to  have  any  pros- 
pect of  their  being  of  much  use  to  you.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  lift 
some  ol  your  stubby  plants  and  pot  them  in  well-drained  pots,  using  light 
rich  soil  and  placing  them  in  a  cold  but  not  damp  frame.  If  you  can  lilt 
with  little  balls  of  earth  all  the  better.  In  striking  it  another  year  try  it  In 
a  cold  flrame  and  begin  early  in  August,  and  after  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
prick  them  off  into  light  but  rich  eoi!  in  well-drained  pans  or  eight-lneh  pots, 
and  you  will  And  mildew  will  not  be  so  trouDlesome  as  when  they  are 
struck  in  hotbeds. 

Boans  pom  Pkogimo-Mwx  xv  a  Bxd  (Jf.  4"  •^.).— Most,  if  not  all,  tbe 
Hybrid  Perpetuala  do  wdl  this  way,  and  the  Moss  and  GalUcas  psrticularly 
well,  while  the  China  snd  Tea  do  not  answer  when  pegged-down,  as  the 
shoot  often  ceases  growing  after  being  thus  laid  down,  and  the  plant  sup- 
plies its  place  by  pairing  up  freeh  shoots  from  tbe  collar.  It  is  needless 
to  mention  varietica,  as  all  the  Uybnd  Perpetuala,  exeeptiag  those  which 
strongly  partake  of  the  Tea  or  China  origin,  do  well  so  treated. 

Moss  ON  A  Lawn  (Jf.,  Cl^Uotfte).— During  the  months  of  February  or 
March  scratch  as  much  of  the  moss  off  the  lawn  as  you  can  with  a  garden 
rake  or  light  dose-toothed  harrow,  carrying  the  rakings  away.  Then  sift 
some  good  dry  mould  through  a  three-quarter-inch  sieve,  and  mixing  some 
Grass  and  White-Clover  seeds  with  the  mould  so  sifted,  give  the  ground  a 
good  sprinkling  with  it,  not  so  much  us  to  kill  tbe  Grass  plants  left  en  the 
lawn,  but  enough  to  partly  destroy  the  moss  and  lay  a  foundation  (or  a  flresh 
Kxx>wth  of  Grasses.  The  addition  of  a  little  soot  to  the  mixture  will,  per- 
haps, prevent  the  small  birds  destroying  the  Grass  seeds.  When  the  growiag 
season  sets  in  your  lawn  will  appear  like  a  closely -sown  oom  fleld,  aad|win 
want  firquent  rollings  to  get  a  good  bottom.  In  general  a  little  moas  on  a 
lawn  Is  advantageous,  and  in  winter  is  prefenible  to  the  multitude  of  worm 
casts  a  turf  on  richer  ground  Is  often  infested  with. 
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BKmHa  AwAT  Anninu  (A  QnmlrgCuTQW.—Aaow  tham  to  rcmiln        Rona  ni>  Pur  Ctltuu  (7.  K  V.  C].— Ton  vUl  And  tka  fbOowkf 

Id  the  pauUiiT  ban  bmi  (nwa  In,  vUcbsuj  ba  plMcd  Inu^dcrplKt  Uiuti  aiuwir  jtrj  wtll  foi  the  ibora  pupott:— Ann*  AluMt,  BuoaM 

ft»  from  froM  mitU  the  Uisc  for  itutjni  Ihsm  ■gilii.    Tbli  li  better  thu  PnriMt,  Ouonai  BiUbi,  Cutdliul  Pitiliii.  CinUna  da  Buul,  rtail«i 

kMpIni  itie  bnlbi  t*  t.  dowaradar  ihiikliig  tba  CMIh  nron  tbiio.  I.etabTTa,ConiledaKiintaDll.CQiiped'iI<b£.  Doctaruof  anlbedeiid,  Eiftaa 

XimaiK  GUDIK  iMTunD  utih  Bldgi  (/rfml.-A.  Ton  mt  too  bar*  OPP"*.  0^.01  dn  HutWIai.  G6*r^  J.eqoaoiliiot  JuIm  MvfoMo,  U 

D»d  llo»  ud  »ot  TO,,  freely  »llb  Ultl*  bi.flt,  i  .l"ht  dWSforor  «lt  «^-'-  J^^^^.  p"","'".  "■'1™''  »'"'i.t^^"!.i^^'  ^KlJ^jfe 

»»  ba  OKd.  or  an  .pplloulon  ot  w»  -ater  m.y  be  of  Krrlc..  w,  better  &™«Blr  <le  1.  lletae  de  -ABjleterr..  .od  WiU^mflrimii*  Th««.«hj 

^.bnralnj  or  chmlngtha  •»(.<»  wUl  de.trt,y  the  dapredatort.    A  Terj  ^^"ir^iJm^  n?  h'-r^'.^^'^M™  Art^  fn  il,!JJSSK  ^?oSi2 

iiS£r:SiVe77o^V'.s?''pin3e'SJ;"''^r.t^3ss;°tsri;  D,1^n%^^'^ra\=/sr^s%?ri^1^^^^^ 

tlwapeni.    At  the  un*  time  warch  ool  tor  thrai  la  all  Ihalt  bmsli,  u  howeTar.minj  of  thi.cluiKlho  tltnatlonbe  an  ootaTourebUona. 
Boi-tdclBg*  and  all  oilier  pernaDent  planti  efrord  tbem  aheller.  FmruoiuH  ouXDii  Lur  DiciTUru  (3.  B.l—Vt  ae*  DDthlsf  wmt 

Wiu>  on  GnivaL  WiLia  (IP.  J.)._lIo,t  llktlf  Iha  weed  Jan  eamplaln  *"^  ""J"'-  •^"'■•'Ui'"  "■"  "  "em.  to  be  diualDnrad  b^  wil«  Mnlif 

01  l»8«lB«procanibfni,nhlehliTerTltlie8per(iUapmf(r«.    BhidTwalka  "  atandlni  conannally  oponll.  __ 

U  Dot  pnident  to  UM  Hit  freely.    A  care fol  application  ol  hot  viter  ipijfht  roonfva  ahonld  keep  tba  planta  In  tbe  poia  nnill  the  bcj^ymlngr  of  Hon 

be  o(  aerrice,  ai  that  wonlil  hluihe  lorface  ireed  and  would  be  an  much  ne^t  j-Esr,  when  »e  tioald  pot  them  linsly  Into  IS-tliod  pou.    Iljoa 

cooled  ere  It  reached  tbe  roota  or  Iha  Box  aa  not  u  ba  likely  Is  do  tbeoi  ooold  tparo  the  upaca  they  voold  occupy,  they  irould  make  belter  plmtaby 

up  and  tnmhig  t[  will  be  of  jreat  (erTica,  and  a  (reeb  iDifaca  will  be  They  will  keep  quite  u  well  In  email  poUatlf  you 'potted  tbem  lnlolifI«> 

eipoaed  which  will  1.8  leM  likely  lo  be  In  letted  wlthweedafora  time.    Of  All  ih.l  l>  winied  la  to  keeplhem  aaftly  tkiOBRh  tiiewlnter,KI*ln»»otlJbt 

AiiroTT  Stot»  Bo.LMK  (J.B:  a.).- Tonrletlerwaa  not  prepaid.    Upon  Ui«  "inter,  or  IncreiMd  pot-room,  until  growth  oommenoea  Intheaptiaf. 

"  BncydopiEdla  of  Plaalt."  "o"  ""Ir  ilwwy-    CalceolariM  need  all  the  old  urowiha  lo  Ba  remojad, 

■--• ■■■-  --ck  ot  tbe  pinn  only  being  preaerred.    Ibay 


1  (f^Dirduiel).— Dr.  Bidliam'i  book  li  a  good  aotho 


■e  light,  bii 


pBhllihlng  a  loriea  of  cnlt  with  ducripliona  In  Ihii  Joq: 


il  ^.oAt).— What  yon  kai« 


fiidtfaL 
..  .  .    iltiBtn 

,._„,.     ,, , , .,,  -,.-,  uDthiDg  but  merely  pobitliif  it  la* 

7o'/.poj(l.— Tbia  11  far  from  bahij  a  for  digging  would  ooly  Injure  the  roola,  and   mako  tlie  aod  UkIiut  ant 

whan  (be  plania  all  died  or  only  a  email  (raSion  of  "im  a «"!    The*  be"  tbiloufy-htn  ih'ej™""  watM''(reery,*»nd''wutn  that  ia  pa•^  (In  4 

■ay  Mlodlg  thagroundandtow  ttl*aaedwheMitlatabairawa.or  ilyoa  drenching  l>  ice  i-week  with  weak  llqold  miuura.    TbU,  wa  IhlBk,  with 

did  try  a  few  plaaU  let  Itaem  be  yery  yoang,  lowing  aoma  aeedi  bealdg  not  allovlug  ihe  eaoes  to  grow  loa  near  loietber,  noi  too  many  tna 

Oun  "  "HI-  a  Bool,  will  give  you  a  l.ir  amount  of  Ea^borriea  anotBer  year.    Tba  klod 

■.^"rS^STe?  wh«rL7S.°l^«?*™V^a?                     It'  ^^"w."J  n  wtu"™  ^iuS'^!  "'  ""^  """  "'■"«'■'"""-■   ™ 

Dakta  atolanbla  good  r*ncr,  and  vlU  grow  In  any  altuallon.  HautaAnieB  Gdltuue  I7d«n).— HorMndbk  ataoiild  make  Bnt-ilBM 

HauT  PKiCBia  inn  Hucriuvu  kib  *  Bodtb  W*li  (/ilrw).  — The  rooU  in  three  yeart  after  planiinn.    It  la  a  good  plan  lo  naka  a  badamj 

Adajliahle  'a  UMIul  one  in  °  he  •olu.^.'^Tne  El^e^Ni  "oVon,  an"  T""'»  ""PPlJ^  «>  *ba,'  'O'"'  ^^'  -"^^^  **  wanted.    Alter  thraa  yean  !l 

Bad  Bomao  are  good  N,c;arlnea,  and  will  generally  toccU  against  a  aouO,  hccome.  woody  ana  loa»  ita  pungeuty. 

mSL..^"  .•  """"ff'  hnii  foi*  inforinalloo  on  fruit-gmwhig  hi  Ihe  A<.-ri  I»«difo  Wiii,  Fbuit  adrm).-W.p  acme  riatar'a  Utha  In  na- 

Fmit  Oard»ning  for  the  Many"  publlihed  at  oorolHce, which  would  be  lar and  place  iheiacluHi  lo  the  wall u  lU  bolloni.    Anu eamioa  aiOM Ala. 

forwarded  lo  you  for  .1.  poilage  Hampa.  Tha  aumt  plan,  however,  la  lo  kill  lliem  e.«  Ihe  fruit  li  rip..    Dae 

■laia  for  h,>nicollBMl  p'utpietT  Ii'pre'^MM'tcorc^'rng  due'*  no^ba'lrnit  °'  "'*^  '""'  "l"'"-    'fhl«  will  dattroy  them,  but  eaia  m 

light  nor  heat ;  hut  for  ordinary  gbrilen  purpoMi  we  prefer  twenly-jne.  Pn>f"t  "Iher  anlmali  fiom  pirukiog  of  It.    Ume  wa-.er  i 

onnce  eheet  of  mmd  quality  to  Miy  other.     Ruted  iUai  ii  often  k  Ud  la  """  """  1^"«n  »  "  l»  Ponred  Into  the  ie>ls,  and  i 

qoaliiy  that  iUcorcho.  all  beneath  It,  but  when  the  quality  k^odlUalS  Baainic  water  ponred  into  the  nett  killa  all  il  louchpa,  a 

CaHMLu  Bloo«  Dnornxo  Oti  lA.  a.l.-Bomtllmea  from  eieeatire  ""-"w  or  Visa  [sijawl.— Wa  thought  Ihe  dertmctloii  brongbt  IM 

peiftct  drain. ge  will  prSaMThe"eame*re™lu"'wB''r^et'^t«io8  y?u  l™™"*  "here  there  It  a  plant  with  a  leaf  ot  unripeneil  ah«l  upon  lu    If 

^^>^J™Uietie»neQf  ihflrpart^  andnowthat'tho«p™lm[wlledinlo  J*'  >'d  of  mo  peat.    Any  ol  Ihe  artvertifen  of  hoi-wuMr  |>lpaato  mc 

Had  the  plania  been  duly  >upplied''wiih  w'.M™ihe"Si  »"ou'ld°hS^hSin  roqnlra. 

Mpt  ftMh  and  plnmp.  and  ih«  ia  -hat  le  wanlod.    Too  innth  water  goigo.  Hanoi:  TJudki  Liaon  Ti*  TaE»  (i)orirt),-Th8re  conld  icnroely  be  a 

now«-tedii  hcl"    fed'''''''d'f            *"'  """*  "'™  '"  ""  "'f'"™  ""  I  ••"  """  dltHeult  poiitlon  In  which  to  get  a  hedne  to  grow  and  laat  for  alanglh 


IB  keeping  the  ntr  rery  dry  or  rery  m 

none  ot  anothet,  watering  with  tepid  water  one  day  and     Boi,  whldi ' 
>f  heat  ud  lOM,  are  all  baneful  to  the     been  teued 


ilberTery     cou^d    plant,  while   tbe  Inncning  'hat  would  he  nfccvury  within  1 
roiding  of     fi  feet  of  the  trunk  of  Ihe  tree  could  nol  fall  lo  bo  Injorlona  to  11.    T< 


Iry.  whieh'ihrl>n  better  fa  tb*  ahida 


Swn«Sle?yn?^ ''«,"*,?'"  l»'^''^"l''""<>''ihe'qne;iton  iked/  Kitbe     J^^?'bu'^,^n™t|!^"^l,'e°ti 
id^pUotonlisiide'io'hat  lh'rw'"rdMTM:™"hihir™  loDiEa'ano  Stahch  <ir.   ir.].-l 

w>k  an  chemistry  publlihed 


water  aa  before.    Reo, 

".,''■, 

anlntloB  of  camphor 

S'.," 

to  lh< 

«<  that  tba  al 

ig-lb.nii 

1  prior 

inl  ,.  ,e»  affacled  wllh  gum  ^nd  toured,  yoor  beit  way  will  ba  to  lift  tha  KOaea,  renonte  the  aall, 

■~.  Al«wi»"iatl*r.  ,i,^n  the  bed  thoroughly,  and  plant  tham  again.    Boae*  Ilka  a  tilir  ntl, 

.M-uli                                                                    '--'•-               ~"  but  will  not  thtlra  In  any  eoll  when  than  li  au^nanl  wain  about  thrir 

„      _,„    '  '«"*■ 

.*aa may rnwutm              -id  'ir'!i,\n  --.,  '.■,.7':::^i'.:^AiX  F»or*B»Tnio  CLnunau  (/if™).— The  giHtar  number  of  Oia  hartf 

"■«*'»'■  Enlwaim               Id,  Inchilk  —  ajey  gnTalpoBDded-.  Ctamaliaea  rlpea  thalr  aeed  In  Kngland.  and  an  aaaily  propa«ated  by  Iheit 

.  moel  lUeli  to  nniine-  -'-•^;V."'™°  "■      ■"■    '^"  Thay  (hould  ba  aown  aa  anon  aa  galhaied,  a"-"  ■™"  -"' —  "- 

-__.         ''  "  P™"»         '•"'  "ty  ■—  foll^u  anrlnr    and  aoma  wIU  11a  la  tba  *i 


followlag  aprhig  and  aoma  wOl  11a  fa  tha  fiannd  twelTe  qiontha  bate* 


hg^J 
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jinnH  a  t  Chub  IDt  fMrt.— Strip  <t«t  leaf 

— „.„a,uid  tbtntlt  Ibm  tossUiv  fctan-'---'—  -■■ 

XT'  pluia  la  ■  bmiA,  ud  hu(  itwB  ap  In  < 

u  itf«  ftlHB  duBB  ■(  pcatUils  by  ( ■ — ' 

r «  b  whleb  OiniitaDi  k«pb«Hla  i 


li  Haphotl 


e  OUonlOKluHua 


'.]. — Cyitopt^i  —p —    .--  ^^„.  , 

_  fD.  P.  A.,  aAr™iI*iiiT().-ThaiilKrBl»  i 


(,  AMiltnLom  Valid 

Jl.   ljfuKl£U.).-Y<,l 

!■  Pteris  crifp^  k  ptunt  of  eci 
muitil.    (A'or/oHj.-ToBr  pUi 


n  I'HUrliie,;c«i' Ootdeo  Dioi 


POULTBY.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHROinCLI 

RELATIVE  ENTEIES  AT  POUXXKY  SHOWS. 

YoDK  correBpondent  from  TorkaMro  completely  bears  on 
my  letter_  to  you  after  the  lalington  Show,  aa  regard 
Brahmm  in  the  north.  Indeed,  there  can  ba  no  queatioi 
that  many  of  our  "  establifihed  "  braeda  do  not  enter  naarl; 
as  well  as  the  "  eroaa-bred  moagrela,"  aa  tha  BcahinaB  havi 
been  frequently  atyled.  When  I  entered  on  my  calculation! 
aa  regarda  the  laUngton  Show.  I  did  not  fancy  I  could  havi 
made  out  ao  good  a  case  for  them,  and  I  am  now  going  t< 
test  the  patience,  perhaps,  of  a  few  of  your  readera,  whilst  j 
analyse  the  entries  of  the  late  Sydenh&m  Show. 
_  At  the  close  of  the  winter  ahow  last  year  I  wrote  to  tht 
Secretary,  urgfing  th6m,  in  iiiture,  to  give  greater  enconrage 
ment  to  BrahinuB,  alluding  then  only  to  the  addition  of  t 
third  prize.  Meantime,  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company  iaant 
their  liberal  prize  liat,  in  which  Brahmas  were  moat  liberally 
treated,  and  it  caJinot  be  denied  that  they  responded  well  U. 
the  invitation.  The  Sydenham  anthoritiea,  however,  haw 
determined  to  remain  "aB  they  were;"  no  third  prize,  nc 
fresh"  dasaes.  Let  me,  however,  first  prove  my  case  bj 
fignres,  which,  in  this  place,  prove  only  the  truth.  I  alter 
the  order  in  which  the  variona  breeds  are  arranged  in  the 
Ciyatal  Palace  Schedule,  and  place  them  in  the  order  that 
they  have  proved  mort  profitable  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company. 


Br«d  in  Order 
or  VjOdii. 

No.  of 
KntriM. 

So.ofEi 

offend  la 

r«ll«<lb. 

No.  or 

ma 

ss 
ai 

i 

IS  a  0 

MIO    0 
11  10     0 

1   a   0 

10  10  0 

Ssa.-,.^,':'*::: 

82" —'"■''- 

S£== 

able  to  the  eioh«qner,  and  evidently  dow  not  get  its  doe 
allowance  of  prize  money.  The  Brabmas,  tbe  (»ily  other 
breed  that  neatly  appiMcheB  a  repayment  of  tha  prize 
money,  have,  however,  only  £S  offered  them  in  two  "Ibiiiw. 
whilst  the  former  breed  has  nearly  three  tdmea  the  amonnt, 
and  has  four  classes. 

There  axe  breeds  long  established,  well  encouraged,  the 
Polish  and  Ualay  for  instance,  which  Tery  miseiaUy  repay 
the  ezcheqaer.  The  latter  deserve,  and  must  expect,  noless 
their  admirers  come  forward  more  thoroughly,  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  cold  shades  of  the  "  Any  other  variety "  class, 
from  which  limbo  the  Black  Eunbu^h  ought  as  certainly  to 
be  rescued.  At  Sydenham  five  competitors  showed  flm 
pena,  a  greater  number  of  entriCE,  than  in  classes  18,  36,  27, 
and  30,  and  equal  to  Clasa  32,  in  all  which  clasaea  £S  vaa 
offered,  and  in  some  a  larger  amonnt  as  prizes.  Birming- 
ham has  this  yeat  set  a«i&  a  clasa  for  them,  but  thoo^ 
apparently  alive  to  the  demands  of  this  breed,  it  offers  no 
greater  indncementa  to  Brahma-breadars  than  heretofore — no 
fresh  class,  no  third  prize,  whilst  the  opening  regulation  in 
a  spirit  of  self-laudation,  considers  "  any  departure  from  the 
extended  prize  list  onneceasary." 

It  is  impossible  to  aay  how  the  entries  mi^  tell  there,  bnt 
it  is  certain  that  as  fiir  as  the  Sydenham  Show  is  concerned, 
justice  is  not  meted  to  the  Brahma,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  any  impartial  observer  will  bear  oat  my  judgment,  if 
he  atni^  the  catalogue.  I  have  not  taken  the  single  cock 
iilassea  separately,  but  there  Bt^idibs  follow  the  Dorking, 
^though  in  the  case  of  Cochins  and  Game,  the  prizes 
offered  are  lai^er.  In  my  remarks  I  do  not  desire  to  detract 
^m  the  merits  of  other  breeds.  Indeed,!  am  very  interested, 
uid  showed  in  classes  which  I  have  here  shown  to  be  weak, 
lumerically,  both  at  Islington  and  the  Palace.  To  see  them 
locked  of  some  of  their  offered  prizes  would  be  rather  a 
»nder  spot  with  me,  yet  it  would  be  but  justice  to  the 
:>reeds  that  enter  numerically  stronger. 

Our  two  large  metropolitan  Shows  distinctly  prove  that 
:he  Brahmas  ore  No.  2  as  payers,  whilst  the  experience  of 
nost  who  have  kept  them  ia,  that  in  utility  they  are  Al, 
Jeing  hardy,  easily  restrained  by  fences,  rapid-flesh  pro- 
Incers,  early  layers,  and,  to  my  eyea,  but  I  may  be  partial, 
'eiy  handaome. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  venture  to  say,  that  in  your  hints 
kbout  selecting  birds  for  show,  yon  have  urged  points  of 
eather,  which  I  was  sorry  to  see  F  Making  large  birds  as  the 
)orking  and  Cochin,  birda  of  feather,  has  in  past  years,  done 
[inch  injury  to  those  breeds,  and  I  would  willingly  save  my 
leta  from  such  a  &te.  I  conmder  shape,  size,  and  cdonr, 
0  be  the  order  of  merit. — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


'Bm%  the  Dorking  is  nndonbtedly  nraoh  the  moat  pn^t> 


JUDGES  SHOXJLD  BE  ALONE. 

I  WAS  given  to  understand  that  the  public,  and  particnlafly 
ihibitors,  are  not  admitted  at  poultry  shows  while  the 
udges  are  malring  their  awards.  Yet  I  noticed  at  the 
'oultry  Show  held  at  Crewe  in  oonnection  with  the  Cheshire 
.gricultural  Society  on  the  30th  of  September  lost,  that 
hilst  tha  Judge  was  making  the  awards  an  exhibitor 
atered  the  tent  with  catologne  in  hand  and  went  round 
la  different  pena  with  the  Judge.  When  the  pnblic  were 
Imitted  that  exhibitor  met  the  owner  of  a  prize  pen,  and 
le  following  conversation  took  place ; — 

"  Well  Mr. has  got  the  first  prize,  and  we  have  given 

}u  the  second,  and  lUl  the  rest  have  got  'highly  com- 
lended '  or  '  comnjended,'  so  you  must  consider  it  an 
jnour."  Now  I  tljnk  if  he  had  omitted  the  word  honour 
id  snbstitated  lavonr  he  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  I  do 
)t  doubt  the  Judge,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  perform 
s  dnty  with  satiafaction  to  all  parties  daring  the  p 

any  exhibitor. — A  Lotsb  or  Fair  Flat. 


MAKCHESTEE  POULTEY  SHOW. 
"  I  HAVI  received  a  very  good  list  of  prizes  to  be  given  at 
anchester,  but  there  is  one  very  great  drawback,  the 
lOw  is  exactly  at  Christmas,  and  tlie  fowls  will  have  to  be 
ere  during  Christmas-day- — a  very  objectionable  arrango- 
nt,  whidi,  I  ahonld  fitncy,  would  det«r  many  from  semuig 


JOUSNAL  OV  BOBTICULTUBX  AND  COTTAQE  OABDEKEB. 
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B  wbtai  yoo.  noticed  the  priie  lut,  wluch  yon 
fCBerally  do  in  Tex  JomtKAi;  or  Hobticultcei,  if  you  oou- 
oomd  with  mj  opinion,  you  might  msike  aome  remark  upon 
tlie  nnsoitableneBs  of  tiie  time.  I  ehonlfl  b&vc  thought  the 
week  after  would  bare  done  aa  well,  ne  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  great  show  adveitiBed  then.  Hy  apoloe;  for  troubling 
joa  m^  be,  that  it  Eeeme  a  great  pity  for  such  a  good 
show,  that  tjie  Committee  have  chosen  auch  a.  time  for 
lud<ling  it." 

rWe  have  not  aeen  the  Manchester  prize  list,  but  we 
publish  the  foregoing  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  us  by 
Qoe  of  the  most  saccesBfal,  and  most  extensive  eihibitopB, 
Mid  add  our  opinion  that  any  sjxangement  whereby  poultry, 
and,  conaequeatly,  their  attendants  are  kept  away  from 
home  at  Christmas,  is  most  ol^octionable.  We  hope  that 
oUier  exhibitors  wUl  coincide  with  our  corresponaent. — 
£SB.  J.  or  H.] 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTET  SHOW. 
OnR  antidpationB  were  foUy  realised,  and  amateurs  sup- 
ported tluB  Exhibition  in  erety  way.    Wa  know  not  that  we 
'  'lO  any  show  where  all  things  were  as  comfortable 


iritole  apace  of  the  centxa  was  open  to  spectatora.  In  our 
opinion  this  is  preferable  wherever  poeeible,  to  a  row  in  the 
MBtre  dividing  the  promenade,  as  it  enables  spectators  to 
sea  t^e  birds  without  eifort  or  inoonvenienoe,  and  also 
alknn  Uiem  the  air  they  need.  Experience  ia  not  thrown 
away  on  so  good  a  general  as  Mr.  Houghton,  and  aooordingly 
n&iBr  than  interfere  wit2i  the  coup  d*^  of  tlie  whole,  or  Uie 
oomfort  of  the  visitors,  he  placed  the  Dncke  out  of  doon^ 
and  be  did  wisely.  Bouen  Ducks,  and  still  moa«  Buenos 
Ajrean,  require  a  strong  light,  and  were  never  shown  more 
fliTonrably  than  last  week  at  Sydenham.  It  was  a  clean 
and  pleasant  Show,  and  aa  our  &iend  the  Bloomer  si^  in 
•"  Sponge'  B  "  oelebratod  tour,  "  May  we  have  to  record 
many  such  in  oar  imperishable  columns."  The  notice  ol 
the  dosses  will,  by  their  length,  prevent  any  further  remarks 
by  way  of  introduction. 

We  must  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  Spanish, 
and  here  we  sbaU  have  to  notioe  that  which  will  occur  again 
— the  success  of  a  new  name.  Mr.  Parsley  was  first-priEO- 
taker  in  eveiy  class  of  Spanish.  It  need  not  be  inferred 
ftom  this  iact  that  his  victory  was  au  easy  one— he  was  well 
nm  np  by  the  second  and  third  prizetakers. 


"  Thoy  cDnonereil . 
Putlmj,  ihera." 
It  is 

th( ,         , 

B  morning,  and  judged  in  the  Show  before 
add  to  it  that  those  most  acquainted  with  Dorkings  in  the 
DoAing  country,  have  made  tiaa  their  show  and  tilting 
ground;  yet,  on  this  occasion  they  were  beaten,  and  a 
gentleman  &om  Berkshire  beat  one  pen  which  took  first 
prize.  Good  names  followed.  Capt.  Hombj  was  seoond  i 
IriK^  Holmesdale  third  ;  and  Mrs.  Fcrgusson  Blair  fourth. 
This  says  as  much  as  a  page  of  writing.  The  Eev.  Mr. 
Hodson,  Lady  Legge,  and  Meears.  Priest  a^  Wileoi  showed 
excellent  birds.  Lady  Holmeadale  showed  some  beautiful 
BufT  chickens,  which  deservedly  t^Kik  first  ^o^e.  Many 
most  excellent  birds  were  disqualified  by  bad  combs.     There 


The  combs  of  the  Whito  Cochin  pnHete  were  perfee 
throughout  •>"!  class.  The'  ■>' ie  Grouse  were  ver  c^ 
"■ioae  of  th,  ■'-«'  —- f  Cuuu  -^r.  Stretch  was  h^.,..,  ' 
utnmsej   an'  Jnimow._        t.-     ■-?  beautifol   Whi^. 

heating  M  '  class  both  TxiE? 

-%-••   tat"  ..^y  of  MniB-        »!• 

■mA  attractive  clasi        ^  ....  ,vj«g^  ti^.       „. 

rfr.  Barclay — who  ti™»  nr-     «_.     u—  very  hart  ..jn 
*-a.  Pergoason  Blair.     Mr.  i  ..eat's  cocks  were  yer-  r-~" 
"■  '•ever  recollect  seeing  better  Brt^umt  claaaei 


The  j^Jea  came  next,  Ibe  Brovn  Beda  were  not  aa  S°<^  *■ 
we  have  seen  them,  and  Dnckwings  do  not  show  as  weu  aa 
ebiekens  aa  th^  do  as  adulta.    The  prize  birds  bdongingto 

Messrs.  Stubbs,  Bev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  and  Mr.  Matthew  wwe 
perfect.  Messrs.  Wood,  Paxes,  and  DawBon  also  duswid 
especial  mention,  as  do  all  the  prizetakeia  in  these  cinsww 
The  Single  Code  class  brought  the  same  naraes  to  tba  fan 
aa  the  others— Messrs.  Stubbs,  Matthew,  and  Cock. 

It  is  another  of  the  cnrioaitieB  of  poulliy  and  pouUij- 
showiog  that  the  SambuTght  ere  never  good  alike.  Soms- 
timca  the  Golden,  sometimes  the  Silver  are  the  beat.  We 
had  on  this  occasion  a  show  of  Silver-pencilled  equal  to  Uie 
best  days  of  tlie  clasa ;  but  the  Golden,  that  have  for  soim 
time  been  the  perfection  of  pencilling,  were  many  of  O^ 
incUned  to  mossy  plumage.  Lady  Holroeedale  took  two  <nt 
of  three  priiea  in  Silvers,  and  is  likely,  we  think,  to  zepaat 
her  victory.  Mr.  Eobinson  will  also  be  harf  to  beat,  ms 
Golden-spangled  were  quite  aa  good  as  the  Bilver-pencBltd. 
They  formed  a  truly  remarkable  class  full  ofK^^od  birds,  and 
the  competition  was  a  hard  one.  Messrs.  Ellia  and  Biook 
may  be  proud  of  their  birds.  In  the  Sibrer-epan^a^ 
although  they  were  not  without  merit  aa  a  clasa,  yet  mm 
were  important  points  that  remained  desiderata.  ^Hie 
luuckles  of  the  hens  wera  too  light,  and  some  of  ths  oooka 
were  almost  white.  Even  Mr.  Collinge's  flrst-prize  ben, 
which  had  many  good  points  about  it,  was  not  free  from 
these  defects. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Golden,  all  die  PoIawU  are 
looking  up.  The  Black  and  the  Silver  were  perfMst.  In 
tie  former  well-known  names  were  obliged  to  be  paned 
over,  and  in  t^  latter  Mr.  Adkins  showed  matohlesa  Uida, 
easily  taking  both  prizes.  The  Single  Cocki  also  called  brtb 
the  Btrongest  commendatiana. 

The  Maiavt  were  not  as  numerooa  as  nsnaL  Thda  i&avU 
not  be  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  These  birds  an  AModaM 
for  many  years  with  Wapping,  Batcliffe  Hi^w»,  and  the 
river's  side,  yet  they  only  sent  four  pens.  Ur.  Sykea  lock 
both  prizes. 

We  aJwa^s  think  the  Vsrious  class  a  sort  of  thennomstatb 
giving  the  height  or  otherwise  of  the  poultt;  puraoit.  It 
may  safely  be  siud  it  ia  at  blood  heat,  if  varieties  are  to  tdl 
for  anything  — Black  Eambnrghs,  La  FUohe,  Hondas, 
Cr^e  CcBurs,  Silkies,  Chamois,  Folands,  Poule  dn  Uuk 
Japanese,  and  msny  others.  It  is  fair  to  notice  the  mcreaas, 
nnmerically  and  in  merit,  of  the  Crave  Coaura  and  the  Blati 

The  Golden  and  SUver  Sebright  Bantomt  were  net  so  good 
as  we  have  seen.  Many  of  them  had  the  Cochin  hxM  cf 
indifferent  or  faulty  combs.  The  Whites  were  exoellent.  tke 
Blacks  good,  the  Game  beautifiiL  Hr.  Mnnn  was  vay 
deservedly  sucoeasM,  being  first  and  second  witli  esodloat 
birds ;  Mr.  Crawford  third. .  We  here  venture  to  rc;>eat  t^at 
which  we  wrote  so  recently :  A  Game  Bantam  »tiwnM  act 
droop  its  wing  like  a  Sebright.  There  was  a  time  when  aay 
Bantam  that  had  the  plumage  of  a  Game  fowl  was  a  marnL 
but  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  When  twenty  good  pCM 
compete.  Judges  look  for  an  approach  to  pcrfecticd.  Ita 
Duckwings  and  varieties  formed  a  very  interesting  daai; 
seven  pens  figured  doaervedly  in  the  prise  liat.  Hi.  Fv^ 
reat's  Duckwings  and  most  excellent  feaUier-legged  'TCiitB 
ones  called  for  notice.  But  the  most  curious  and,  we  mat 
add,  meritorious  and  attractive  pen  was  one  of  Boff  Coehk 
Bantams— Cochins  in  every  reapect  but  size.  Mr.  Henick 
mi^  be  proud  of  his  success.     The  cocks  were  aJao  veiy  good. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  first  with  Aylesbury  Dwii,  throe  bait 
weighing  22ilba.  The  aecond  prize  went  to  a  newamatesr. 
Sir  St.  Geoi^e  Giire,  Bart.,  the  weight  20^  Iba.  The  Booea 
clasa  was  a  perfect  one,  and  here  Sir  St.  G.  Gore  perfonned 
no  mean  eiploit'-^he  beat  all  competitors,  even  Mr.  Fowlsrj 
his  birds  weighed  18t  lbs.,  half  a  pound  more  than  Kr. 
Fowler's.  The  highly  commended  birds  weighed  nesdy 
17  lbs.  per  pen.  A  beautiful  class  of  Buenos  Ay^anbroo^ 
honours  to  Mrs.  Wolferstan  and  tSr.  Ballance.  It  ia  m- 
posaible  to  imagine  anything  richer  than  the  plmnage  cf 
these  prize  birds.  They  were  out  of  doars,  and  wiUi  tlw 
Bun  shining  on  them  they  were  the  perfection  of  the  breed. 

Mr.  Fowler  took  both  the  prizes  for  White  Oetme,  bnt  tlkqf 
did  not  weic''  so  well  as  they  have  sometimes  done,  tha 
heaviest  ^^     ^i  lbs.     The  same  m^  be  said  of  Uie  Oiw, 
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Mr.  Wrighfs  Turibeyx  weurhed  41^IbB.,  Mr.  FeUowes 
39|nM. 

The  OrmmeiUal  Wmter  Fowl  all  belonged  *to  Mr.  Bakei^ 
'Bkyck.  Swans,  Berwick  Geese,  and  Bahimia  TeaL 

There  was  the  largest  show  we  have  yet  had  of  Qt)ld0n 
and  Silrer  PheascmU,  Mr.  Tates  and  Master  Welsh  toUok 
the  prizes.  Amons  the  Various  Pheasants  were  Chinese, 
and  some  good  EsJoges.  It  would  be  onfiur  not  to  notice, 
among  the  Extra  Stock,  some  Jungle  Fowls  belonging  to 
Mr.  Baker,  very  beautiful  and  perfect  birds. 

All  went  off  well,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Houghton  on 
his  deserred  success.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  painstaking 
and  his  anxiety  to  do  his  du^  strictly.  The  number  of 
entries  and  the  quality  of  the  birds  shown  prove  that  amateurs 
appreciate  the  Exhibition,  and  have  entire  confidence  in  the 
management. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  commendations : — 
8r*«i8H  CHICKKV8  (Cocktrel  and  two  PuUets).—Hifhl7  Commended, 
W.  B.  BaU,  Newport  Pafiiel,  Backs ;  J.  Clews,  Walsall,  Staffordshire. 

Spamuh  (Cockerel  and  one  Pallet^.- Commended,  J.  W.  Omith,  Oondle; 
J.  Barry,  Wandsworth  Road. 

Bpahish  Cocks.  —  Highly  Commended,  R.  Wright,  Archway  Road, 
Hlfhgate. 

DoKKiicos  (Coloured,  Cockerel  and  two  Pallets). —Highly  Commended, 
C.  H.  Wakefield,  Malvern  Wells ;  J.  Smith,  Parham.  Commended,  A. 
Stanford,  Eatons,  Steynlng,  Sassez;  Rer*  M.  Amphlett,  Church  Leneh 
Rectory,  near  BTcsham ;  R.  P.  Rirett,  Parham ;  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Balthayock, 
Inchmartine,  Inchtnre,  N.B. :  J.  Aahby,  Capel,  near  Dorking. 

Do&Kuio  (two  Palleu).— Highly  Commended,  C.  H.  Wakefield ;  Right 
Hon.  YiscountesB  Holmeedale,  Linton  Park,  Staptehurat,  Kent  Commended, 
Right  Hon.  Viseonnteas Holmeedale;  J.  Ashby. 

DoBXixo  (White,  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets;.— Highly  Commended,  H. 
Ldngwood,  Suffolk.  Commended,  Lady  Mary  Legge,  Hi^mewood  Ix>dge, 
Dorking ;  Mrs.  Beardmore,  Uplands,  near  Fareham,  Hants. 

Douiiiie  Cocks  (Coloured  and  White).— Highly  Commended,  Rot. 
J.  G.  A  Baker,  Old  Warden,  near  Biggleawade ;  laght  Hon.  YUoountess 
Holmesdale.  Commended,  Sir  J.  Pazton,  M.P.,  Rockhill,  Sydenham ;  C. 
Smith,  Salisbury ;  Rer.  J.  O.  A.  Baker. 

Cocbih-Chiba  (Cinnamon  and  Bnl^  Coekerel  'and  two  Pullets).— Highly 
Commended,  Rev.  C.  Speneer,  College  House,  Attleborough,  Norfolk;  £. 
Musgrove,  Ormskirk.  Commiended,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Isle  of  Wight;  S. 
Statham,  Forest  Bow,  Susex. 

Cochin-Chiva  (Brown and  Partridge).— Highly  Commended,  £.Tudman, 
Whitchurch,  Salop.    Commended,  C.  H.  Wakefield. 

CocBiM-CnniA  (White).— Hlgh^  Commended,  F.  W.  Zarhorst,  Dublin ; 
Mrs.  E.  St  John,  Oakley,  Basingstoke.  Commended,  J.  Bi^ar,  Nwthamp- 
Ion  ;  W.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirfleld,  Yorkshire. 

Brahma  Pootka  (Coekerel  and  two  Pullets).— Highly  Commended, 
J.  K.  Fuwler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury  £J.  Pares,  Chertsey ;  J.  Wright, 
Woodbridge ;  C.  Priest,  Huntham  Court,  wortham.  (3»eA».— Commended, 
Mrs.  F.  Blair  :  J.  Clark,  Chiswiek  MalL 

Gajcb  (White  and  Piles).- Highly  Commended,  Rer.  G.  S.  Cruwys, 
Tiverton,  Deron. 

6a VK  (Black-breasted  Reds).— Highly  Commended,  J.  Stnbbi,  Stafford. 
Ck>mmended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart,  Derbyshire;  J.  Fletcher,  Sfionedou^ 
near  Manchester ;  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropshire. 

Game  (Bruwn-breasted  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).- Highly 
Commended,  W.  Pares,  Oekbrook,  near  Derby ;  J.  Wood,  Haigh,  near 
Wigan. 

Game  (Dockwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues). — ^Highly  Commended).— 
A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropahire. 

Gamx  Cocks.- Commended,  G.  W.  Ranwell,  Portsea,  Hampahire;  J. 
Fleteh«r,  Stonecloogh,  near  Mandiester. 

HAMBonoH  (SUrer-peneilled).- Highly  Commended,  J.  Holland,  Chest-' 
nut  Walk,  Worcester ;  C.  Moore.  Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Hambukoh  (Gold-spangled).- Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. ; 
H.  E.  Emberlin,  Leieeiler ;  H.  Carter,  Holmflrth.  Commended,  T.  May, 
WoWerhampton. 

HAMeuaoH  (Silrer-RMmgled).- Highly  Commended,  Sir  St  G.  Gore, 
Bart.    Commended,  J.  Leedi,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

Hambvroh  Cock  (Gold  or  SilTcr-epangled).— Highly  Commended,  C. 
Pileet,  Muntham  Coart,  Worthing. 

PoLAirns  (Black  with  White  CresU).— Commended,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lynd- 
bnrst,  Hants. 

PoLAVDs  (SilTer).— Highly  Commended,  J.Wright,  Woodbridge;  Countess 
de  Flakanlt,  Tulliallan  Castle,  Kinoardlne-on-Forth. 

Poland  Cocks.— Highly  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkina,  Birmingham;  H. 
Carter,  Holmflrth. 
Malay.— Highly  Commended,  Master  C.  A.  Ballance,  Taanton. 
AitT  OTMca  Distinct  Bncxn. — Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  D.  Haig,  LIch- 
ield  (Magpie  Tarifans) ;  W.  Bowly,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire  (SiiJcieaor 
Juwnese;.    Commended,  C.  Colee,  Fareham  (Andalusian). 

Baktawa  (White,  Clean  Legs).— C<nnme]ided,  Sir  St.  6.  Gore,  Bart; 
Ber.  G.  8.  Cruwys. 

Bantams  (Black,  dean  Lege).- Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Freke,  Highworth, 
Wilts;  F.  Pictio,  jun.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight ;  Rer.  O.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton,  near  Bridgwater. 

Gams  Baxtams  (BUok  or  Brown-breasted  Beds).-— Hi^ly  Commended, 
Sir  St.  G.  Uore,  Bart. ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury ;  T.  H.  D. 
B<^7l7>  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Commenoed,  £.  Musgrore,  West  Tower,  near 
Ormskirk. 

BamTams  (Duckwings,  or  any  other  rariety  of  Bantams).— Highly  Com- 
■anded,  T.  Walton.  Daventry;  W.  Lawrenaon,  Allestree.  Derby;  O. 
Midiolson ;  Rey.  P.  W.  Story,  Darentry. 

BlaiiTAS  Cocks  (Any  yariety).— Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly. 
Otemended,  J.  W.  Kdlewny,  lalt  of  Wight;  M.  Lano,  jun.,  Dnnstabla, 


DvcKt  (Blaek).— BD^y  CbmoMBded,  Benr.  P.  W.  Story  s  G.  BolkMi^ 
Slough ;  Mra.  Beardmore,  Uplands,  near  Fareham,  Haata.  

Ducks  (Any  other  Tariety).— Commended,  T.  WaBon,  DftTentry  (WUd 
Ducks). 

Gxns  (White).— Commended,  A.  8.  Tatoa,  Biahop^a  Satton,  Alnifod. 
Santi  (Qdneee). 

Gbbsb  (Grey  and  Mottled).— Commended,  Mis.  F.  Blair. 

TcKKKTs.— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  A.  Guy,  Grantham  (GambrldfV- 
shire) ;  T.  HoUis,  Reading  (Cambridgeshire).  Commended,  Bight  Hoa. 
Lady  Hawke,  Womeralqr  tak,  Pontefraet. 

Pbeasamts  (Gtold  and  Silver).— Highly  Commended,  C.  Baker,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea  (Gold). 

Phk&samis  (Any  other  Tariety).— Commended,  C. Baker  (Chinen  BiBf- 
neck). 

PIGEONS. 

PowTsns  OK  Ckoppxbs  (0>cks,  any  colour).— Very  Highly  ConmteBdea« 
E.  L.  Corker.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Maokley.  Commeiuied,  B.  Bedy, 
Portsmouth.  JTens.- Very  Highly  Commended,  R.  Fulton,  Deptiicd. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  Eyans,  Lambeth  Walk. 

Dkaoom  (Blue).— Highly  Commended,  J.  OTcns,  Walworth  Common. 
Any  oihtr  colour.- Highly  Commended,  W.  A.  Baodms,  StoekwelL 

Almopd  Titvblxxs.- Highly  Commended,  F.  £.  Else,  Weetbomaa 
Grove,  Bayswater. 

SnoET-PACKD  BxAKos.— Commended,  G.  R.  Ellenden,  Greenwlen;/. 
Orens  ;  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Newark,  Notts. 

jACOBiMS.—Commended,M.  £.  Jobling,  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  —  Wiqnikyit, 
Oxford  Street,  London. 

Owls  (Blue  or  SUver ).— Highly  Commended,  Rer.  G.  F.  Hodson;  F.  G. 
Stevens,  Barnstaple,  Devon.  Commended,  C.  Bulpin.  TtUow  or  anf  otktr 
Co/oMT.— Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham ;  H.  Morxiai  Foreat 
HilL 

TuBBrrs.— Commended,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  Percivall,  Rye  Lane.  Peckhsm. 

Favtails  (Black).— Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  E.  Else ;  J.  Orens.  Com- 
mended, R.  F.  Jarvis,  Holmesdale,  near  Dartford,  Kent;  H.  Tardlty;  H. 
Monis,  Jan.    * 

Babbs  (Yellow  or  any  other  Colour).— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Craigis 
Woodlands,  Chigwell,  Essex. 

T&umpxteks  (Black  Mottled).  —  Highly  Commended,  F.  G.  StafveBf. 
White  or  any  other  Cb/<N«r.— Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  Denison;  F.  G. 
Stevens. 

Runts  (Spanish  and  Leghorn).— Commended,  C.  Baker,  King's  Boai, 
Chelsea. 

AifT  Nxw  OK  DssKRvnro  Vakxktt  mot  bxfoeb  Mkmtiovkd.  — •Cooh- 
mended,  C,  Baker,  ( Wonaa-wonga,  Bronze  wing,  and  CaUfomian  QaaB). 

BABBITS. 

Black  amd  Whitx.— Highly  Commended,  G.  Booth,  Nottingham  (Bock). 
Commended,  Miss  Hawksley,  Edgware  Road,  London  (Buck) ;  H.  mate, 
Norwich  (Buck  and  Doe). 

Tbllow  and  Whitx.— Highly  Commended,  H.  Handford,  Nottingham 
(Doe) ;  H.  A.  SUvester,  Springhead.  Gravesend  (Buck) ;  Messrs.  Hall  aad 
Co.,  Plumstead,  Kent  (Buck).  Comraeaded,  H.  A.  Silvester  (Doe);  J. 
Hincks,  Jun.  (Back  and  Doe) ;  G.  Jones,  Birmingham  (Buck) ;  W.  €. 
Boorer,  Woolwich,  Kent  (Doe). 

Toetoisbshbll.  — Highly  Commended,  W.  C.  Boorer  (Buck).  Com- 
mended, G.  F.  GreensiU,  Birmingham  (Buck) ;  C.  Sellen  (Doe) ;  H.  Hindes, 
Jun.  (Buck  and  Doe). 

Blvx  AMD  Warn.— Highly  Commended,  J.  Morris,  hm.  (Bnek). 

Grxt  AMD  Whitb.— Highly  Commended,  J.  Harris,  Brighton  (Bnek). 
Commended,  A.  Stedman,  Oxted,  Surrey  (Buck). 

SxLF  COLOUK.- Highly  Commended,  Messrs,  Hall  *  Ca  (Bock).  CoOL- 
mended,  C.  F.  Penteeost,  Kensington,  London  (Buck) ;  a  Sellen  (Doe). 

Foe  Wbight.— Highly  Commended,  G.  Briddon,  Chesterfield  (poe). 
Commended,  J.  Harris,  Brighton  (Doe).  . 

FoKxiON.— Highly  Commended,  Master  J.  de  la  S.  Simmonda  Chilcomb 
Rectory,  Winchester  (Baff  Silver  Grey  Doe).  Commended*  G.  Buchanan, 
Port  Vale,  Hertford  (Angora  Buck)  ;  Master  Q.  de  la  Simmonds  (Silvw 
Grey  or  Chinchilla  Buck) ;  Master  J.  Archer,  St  Ives,  Huntingdoiiahtre 
(Silver  Grey  Buck) ;  C.  Young,  Gipsy  Hiil;  J.  Baily,Jttn.,  Mount  Steeet, 
Orosrenor  Square,  London  (Belgian  Doe). 


OvQBs  (Aylesbury).— Highly  Comtaded»  J.  K.  Fowler. 
Dooca  ( Rouen).— Highly  Cemmended,  W.  H.  Denison,  Wobum,  Bedas 
V.Blalr.    Commended,  W.  J. T«nMr,Bydi,  bis  or  Wight ;T.  Stew. 


MONMOUTH  FARMERS'  CTLUB  POFLTBY 

SHOW. 
This  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.    The  following  is  the  Ust 
of  awards : — 

Gbbsx.— First,  Mrs.  A.  Jones,  Priory  Farm.  Seeond,  Misi  Price,  Trewaa* 
(TosJtn^s.- Prise,  Miss  Price,  Whitfield.  _     ^ 

Docks.— First,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Tretire.  Second,  J.  Pearee,  Wyesham. 
l>meklinga,—TTize,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Malpas. 

SPAMisH.-Prize,  J.  Heckley,  Wyesham.  atdtou.-Priie,  J.  PMcee, 
Wyesham. 

DoKKises.— First,  Mrs.  A.  Jones,  Priory.  Seeond,  B.  H.  Nicholat, 
Malpas.    CAtciUfM.— Prise,  W.  Hall,  Rockfield. 

Cochxk-Chima.- First  and  Second,  B.  H.  Nicholas,  Malpas.  Chiekena^^ 
Prise,  B.  H  Nicholas. 

HAXBVReBa  (Gold  or  fiilver-peneiUed).— First,  Hon.  J.  F.  C.  Bntler, 
LlanUlio.  S^nd,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Malpaa.  CMcAeiw.— Prize,  Hon.  J.  F.  €. 
Bntler. 

PoLAMDS  (Gold  or  SUver-pencilled).— Fitsst,  R.  H.  Nioholaa,  Malpa«. 
Second,  I.  Theyer,  Walford  Court.  ,  ^ 

Gavk.— Prise,  G.  Pritchard,  Uanvihangel.  Cftuj*en».— Pnxe,  J.  Jonet, 
Uwynygaer.  ,  _   .  ^ . 

Bamtams First,  6.  Aldridge,  Monmouth.   Second,  J.  Jones,  Bedstreag. 

CSktefteiM.— Prise,  W.  Hall,  Bockfittld. 

AxY  OTHBK  YAKiBTT.— First  and  Second,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  MalpM  (SOver- 
spangled  Hamburgha,  Chineee  IKlkies).  , .   , 

GozuxA  Fowls.— Prise,  Mxs.  A.  Jonee,  Priory  Farm.  Young  hird9^^ 
Prise,  Mrs.  A.  JoBei.  _.       _    ^ 

PioBOSB.—C!srr<cr«.— Prise,  R.  H.  Nicholaa.  Ji<m»2er«.— Prise,  B.  H. 
Nicholas,    /"anfatb.- Prise.  R.  H.  Nidiolaa. 

BanMT.— JHswfafii  or . 
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TWO  QUEENS   AT   LIBEETY   IN   THE    SAME 
HIVE— LOSS  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

Ms.  WooDBTJBT  has  mentioned  the  death  of  the  young 
qneen  which  he  discovered  at  liberty  in  a  stock  possessing 
a  fertile  queen.  A  few  words  on  the  history  of  the  affair 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  apiarians. 

Mr.  Woodbury  having  kindly  presented  this  young  queen 
to  me,  she  was  added  to  an  artificial  swarm  on  the  20th 
of  August. 

September  7th. — ^A  considerable  quantity  of  brood  on  one 
comb. 

Sept.  16th. — ^Ditto  on  three  combs.  Queenis  of  abeautiM 
colour. 

Sept.  18th. — Drove  the  bees  of  one  of  my  stocks,  killed  the 
queen,  and  united  the  bees  to  the  artificial  stock.  With  the 
exception  of  securing  the  Ligurian  queen,  every  care  was 
taken.  No  fighting  whatever  took  place  tiie  first  day,  but 
on  the  following  one  there  was  considerable,  and  the  queen 
was  destroyed. 

Sept.  21st.— Eoyal  cells  making.  The  young  Ligurians 
out  in  lai^e  numbers,  proving  of  first-rate  colour. 

Sept.  2drd. — ^Boyal  cells  sealed.  Added  a  common  queen, 
but  ^e  bees  destroyed  her  directly. 

As  it  is  so  late  in  the  season  the  young  Ligurian  queen 
is  probably  by  this  time  at  liberty,  but  cannot  be  of  any 
service,  and  as  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  except  drone- 
breeding  queens,  she  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  bees  united 
to  an  a£oining  hive. 

This  disaster  is  the  more  vexing,  as  I  have  been  in  the 
babit  of  uniting  bees  with  impunity,  having  never  before 
e]q[>erienced  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  loss  of  the  reigning 
queen,  where  the  precaution  was  taken  of  removing  the 
stranger.  Probably  there  is  an  antipathy  between  the  two 
varieties,  which  makes  the  operation  more  dangerous.  The 
swarm  was  populous  enough  to  go  through  the  winter, 
and  I  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  in  leaving  well  alone. 
It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  never  to  risk  such  an  operation 
where  a  valuable  queen's  life  must  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 
— S.  Bevan  Fox,  Exeter. 


FOUL  BROOD— AN  EXPEEIMENTAL  APIAEY. 

I  BEALLY  must  unitc  with  "B.  &  W.,"  the  Hon.  and 
Eev-  W.  CI  Ellis,  and  many  others  who  have  protested 
against  the  tone  and  style  of  Mr.  Lowe's  recent  communi- 
cations. 

It  may,  as  he  says,  amuse  old-fashioned  as  well  as  modem 
apift-fii^Tia  to  peruse  his  account  of  what  we  may  of  course 
imagine  to  be  his  own  doings,  in  the  character  of  "the 
Enigmatical  and  the  Experimentalist,"  and  it  may  certainly 
throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  so-called  experiments 
-HUive  the  mark ! — which  have  misled  him  in  the  matter  of 
foul  brood. 

Although  I  have  never  done  so,  I  will  not  deny  that  it 

may  be  possible  by  means  of  mismanagement,  so  to  paralyse 

a  colony  of  bees  by  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  chilled 

brood,  as  to  simulate  some  of  the  evils  and  not  a  little  of  the 

i^pearanco  of  actual  foul  brood.    And  this  is  what  Mr.  Lowe 

lias  evidently  done.    He  first  crushes  the  energies  of  his 

unfortunate  bees  by  an  overpowering  mass  of  chilled  brood, 

and  when  they  sink  despairingly  under  the  incubus,  he 

declares  authoritatively  that  "  decayed  and  abortive  brood 

in  all  stages  are  not  removed  bv  the  bees,  and  consequently 

must  remain  a  permanent  evil  in  whichever  hive  they  are 

■unfortunately  found."     Having  arrived  at  this  satis£ax;tory 

A}nclusion,  our  experimentalist  proceeds  to  relieve  his  mis- 

'^v^le  bees  from  the  intolerable  evil  he  has  himself  inflicted 

^^  ;hem;  and  when  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  their  race 

they  set  to  work  to  repair  the  ravages  he  has  made,  and 

)ossibly  even  vi^-^'^^ately  r^^^o^er  ^^  sf 'te  of  his  ill-treatment, 

le  tri"*^'^^"'^*-       -^^  ""        ^**'*    ^'^    ^~'"*'^.  "  is  an  evil  with 

-  lave  found  that 

'' -  jvui&wcut.         ^at  he  is  mis- 

^f  (o^oral  indis^^.Mtion  of  bees  to 

.iiiin<     ..        .^^^v,*ore  abortive  brood  I  shall  pre- 
^Mx Jj   ^^,  a  eoTio'ly  in  er  ^^  with  ref~»  '  '•o  foul 

^Tood  beini  .-«We  ♦-       ly  suc^     \alf-mea8iu.        ts  he 
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in  due  time  find  this  out  for  himself  whenever  it  may  be  M« 
misfortune  to  meet  with  the  true  disease  in  his  apiaz/. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  I  perused  Mr.  Lowe's  xeprobatioft 
of  my  proceedings  in  aUowing  brood  to  remain  a  dom 
hours  in  a  warm  kitchen,  coupled  with  the  assertion  tliat 
under  such  circumstances  foul  and  abortive  brood  wooid 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  There  is  somethiiig 
almost  provokinrfy  absurd  in  gravely  experimenting  for  the 
purpose  of  estawishing  a  fact  already  so  well  known,  and 
one  which  in  a  few  months'  time  the  merest  tyro  in  apiaziaii 
matters  may  veriJfy  for  himself  by  a  cursory  examinatinii  of 
the  ground  in  front  of  a  good  stock  after  a  sharp  fiqpasg 
frost ;  but  it  so  happened  that  I  had  by  me  a  larce  piece  of 
'comb  crammed  with  brood  in  all  stages  (principally  sealed), 
which  I  had  cut  out  of  a  hive  in  the  North  of  Devon,  fimr 
days  previously,  and  which  I  had  brought  home  and  left 
uncared-for  in  a  fii*eless  apartment.  Here,  then,  was  an 
opportunity  for  an  experiment — not  certainly  in  Mr.  Lowe's 
skihing  style,  but  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose — and  I 
accordingly  placed  this  comb — this  mass  of  chilled  and 
abortive  brood  in  all  stages — in  one  of  my  colonies  which 
had  only  recently  been  cured  of  foul  brood  by  the  means 
described  by  me  in  pages  97  and  98,  and  sneered  at  aooozd- 
ingly  by  Mr.  Lowe.  What  was  the  consequence?  The  re- 
appearance of  foul  brood  ?  No.  Was  the  comb  suffered  to 
hajig  a  putrefying  and  corrupt  body  in  the  midst  of  an 
inert  and  despairing  population  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  bees 
at  once  set  to  work  and  dragged  out  every  defunct  embiyo; 
a  few  of  the  younger  ones  ones  were,  I  believe,  even  hatched 
after  all  this  neglect.  The  queen  deposited  an  egg  in  eveiy 
cell  as  soon  as  it  was  emptied,  and  all  hatched  out  in  due 
course ;  and  flie  comb  now  wcnrthily  maintains  its  place  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  fiimiture  of  a  thorooghly  healthy 
stock.  So  much  for  Mr.  Lowe's  dictum  so  authoritativdy 
laid  down. 

Having,  therefore,  refuted  Mr.  Lowe's  singularly  erroneous 
assertions,  the  question  of  cui  bono  f  must  necessarily  arise; 
and  I  would  ask  him  in  all  seriousness,  whether  he  brieves 
such  proceedings  as  he  has  pourtrayed  are  likely  to  adnmoe 
the  cause  of  apiarian  science  ?  I  care  not  whether  it  be,  as 
I  have  shown  good  reason  for  believing,  a  more  or  less 
accurate  description  of  his  own  manoeuvres,  or  whether  he 
intended  it  as  a  caricature  of  what  he  imagines  to  be  the 
proceedings  of  others ;  but  I  would  ask  if  such  an  epistle  as 
his  last  is  at  all  likely  to  aid  in  developing  the  true  principles 
of  apiculture  ? 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lowe  has  not  responded 
to  his  own  appeal  and  been  "  candid  for  once."  In  page  304, 
I  took  leave  to  correct  one  of  his  misstatements  of  my 
words  and  meaning.  These  are  again  so  numerous  in  his 
last  article,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularise  them. 
I  will,  therefore,  merely  notice  a  couple  of  specimens.  Firsts 
then,  I  stated  in  page  97,  that  "Dzierzon  declares  l^iat  every 
hive  that  has  cont^ed  a  foul-breeding  colony  should  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  two  years  before  being  re- 
stocked." This  period  Mr.  Lowe  has  enlarged  to  "four 
years,"  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
enabling  him  to  ask  ironically  "Would  not  three  yeazs  asd 
a  half  do  ?  "  A  few  lines  further  on,  he  quotes,  or  rather 
misquotes  a  sentence  in  inverted  commas.  Need  I  say  that 
a  great  part  of  that  sentence  was  never  written  by  me,  and, 
that  as  misquoted,  it  distorts  and  exaggerates  my  meaning? 

I  have,  I  believe,  conducted  my  share  in  this  discnssioa 
with  fairness  and  moderation,  and  if  Mr.  Lowe  will  fbUo^ 
my  example,  I  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to 
exchange  with  him,  in  the  pages  of  Thx  Jousnal  or 
HoBTicuLTXjsE,  the  results  of  our  mutual  observations  and 
experience.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  prefers  endeavonring 
either  to  snatch  a  questionable  advantage,  or  to  conceal  a 
defeat  by  resorting  to  misrepresentation  and  sarcasm,  he 
will  neither  be  imitated  nor  again  replied  to  by — ^A  Dbvok- 

SHIBE  BeE-KEEPEB. 


AcoLncATisATioN  OF  HoNBT  Bexs.— -Dr.  A.  Gertaiekor,  ia 
concluding  a  very  extensive  memoir  on  the  diatittmtioii  of 
the  honey  bee,  observes  that  the  most  valuable  form  iU 
Europe  would  be  the  Egyptian,  p«rt|y  on  account  of  theii 
beauty  an'^    Murtly  becaoF'    of  ^eir  nnwillingneas  to  xm 
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and  U  tiao  one  of  iha  reconmiendatioua  of  the  It«liaii  be( 
Tha  Bjiiaa  bee  agxeee  lo  oloMtr  with  the  Egyptian  that  i 
miMj^om  eclTMllyTBlublai  and  next  to  thaae  in  nJae  ai 
the  beea  of  tte  ooaats  of  A«ik  Minor.— (Jjuioli  qf  Sabre 
ITulory.) 


LIGHT-COLOUBED  POLLEIf. 

Mt  bees,  like  Mr,  E.  Fairbrother'e,  are  busy  c^llectin) 
large  quantitiea  of  light-eoloured  pollen,  no  piurt  of  whid 
canpowibly  be  drawn  from  f^ichsiaa,  ae  these  are  now  totall- 
bereSt  of  leaves  as  well  as  flowers,  having,  aJong  with  th' 
daUiaa,  been  cnt  down  by  the  sharp  froet  of  the  Wh  in*t. 

Beinft  cmioos  to  ascertain  &om  whence  the  bees  obtainei 
tiie  Bopply,  I  traced  them  to  the  yellow  weeds  oallei 
"  SkiUochs  "  (specimen  herewith),  by  the  conntry  people  ii 
this  quarter,  and  blooming  abnndantly  at  this  season 


[The  "  Stillochs  "  sent  by  our  correspondent  is  the  char 
lock,  Sinapia  arrenaiB.— Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


broken  comb  attached  to  the  cover  nnat  be  always  scrued 
away.    S(y  first  fimnes  were  notaonk  in  Mpaiat«  axAi&m, 

._ bat  rested  on  a  rabbet  three^narters  of  am  inch  ii  depth. 

Minor.— (Jiuult  tf  Nahmi  which  extended  the  whole  le^th  of  the  back  and  front. 
Although  this  plan  possesaes  some  advantages  in  the  re- 
moval of  Ml  framea,  yet  I  fonnd  the  force  occasionally 
nana......  t« (jjg  (^  wotJd  slufl  the  gunes  &om 


BEES  m  FEAME.HIVES. 
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he  kindly  say  if  his  bees  attach  his  S'ames  tn  the  sides  . 
the  boxes,  and  what  he  cooeidera  the  best  distance  betweei 
a  frame  and  the  box— top,  bottom,  and  aides,  so  that  the] 
utay  not  be  joined  together  by  the  bees  F  Mine  have  dont 
better  this  sommer,  I  only  loat  my  stock  in  the  way  referred 
to  in  my  former  commonication.  I  do  not  thinh  this  wai 
from  foul  brood  ;  aevertheless,  I  have  always  found  some 
ftiw  decayed  and  stinking  larvce,  but  I  can  hardly  yet  beljevt 
this  was  the  canse  of  their  leaving  their  hive.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  bees  leaving  was  the  canae  of  tht 
Ibul  brood.  The  Butject  deserves  very  cloae  attention,  anc 
I  for  one  am  deeply  interested  in  the  lively  manner  in  whicl 
it  has  been  discussed,  and  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  it 
deserve  our.best  thanks. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  this  summer  tc  weigh  one  stock 
lUid  its  swarms  day  after  day  irhen  practicable,  but  I  fear  it 
would  not  be  found  of  sufficient  interest  to  your  readers.— 
Edwaju)  Faisbbothib. 

[1st.  I  have  never  fonnd  my  bees  attach  their  combs  to  the 
Itack  and  front  of  the  boxes  in  a  line  with  the  frames,  and 
in  only  a  very  few  instancca  have  they  unit«d  the  outer 
L'ombs  to  the  sides  of  the  boxes.  Where  this  has  been  done 
it  has  almost  invariably  occurred  to  frames  of  comb  too 
wide  for  the  apace  in  which  I  have  inserted  them.  In  shiit' 
ing  fhimes  m>ra  one  hive  to  another,  the  comba  will  often 
come  in  contact  with  esch  other  and  the  sides  of  the  box. 
All  that  is  requisite  is,  within  a  day  or  two  to  remove  each 
frame  and  pare  sway  the  parts  of  the  combe  which  have  been 
united  by  the  bees.  This  plsn  ia  constantly  followed  by  those 
apiarians  who  desire,  for  scientific  and  practical  purposes,  to 
have  complete  control  over  the  frames  throughout  their 
apiaries.  Withont  this  facility  frame-hives  possess  little  if 
any  ndvontoges  over  ordinary  boxes ;  but  with  it  the  plea- 
sure and  interest  in  the  ot^ervation  and  management  of 
bees  are  incalculably  increased.  It  may  appear  strange  that 
the  bees  cto  not  bring  the  ooiiiba  outside  the  ends  of  the 
frames  so  as  to  attach  them  to  the  box,  and  at  first  I  sup- 
posed that  they  would  frequently  do  so,  but  the  bee-master 
prescribes  the  form  and  shape  dt  the  comb  he  wishes  them 
to  construct ;  and  I  have  fonnd  that,  like  some  human  in- 
dividuals, they  are  content,  to  use  a  well-known  phrase, 
"  to  accept  the  situation." 

2nd.  The  distance  I  allow  between  the  frames  and  the  box 
in  every  part.  top.  bottom,  and  sides,  is  exactly  three-eighths 
of  an  inch.  This  will  be  found  near  enough  to  prevent 
elongation  of  the  enda  of  the  combs,  and  dist^t  enough  to 
allow  of  easy  removal  of  the  frames  without  crushing  beea 
between  them  and  the  box.  The  only  plaice  where  bees  will 
COuuLruct  their  comba  outside  the  fi^nea  is  on  the  top,  and 
hero  they  are  rather  fond,  in  a  good  honey  sesson,  of  filling 
np  tbo  space  between  the  cover,  or  adapter,  and  the  tops  M 
the  frames.  Whoi  the  cover,  or  adapter,  is  thus  iastoned 
down,  a  little  force  in  a  twiiting  direction  is  i 


sunk  notches  below  a  three-eighth-inch  rabbet. 

dimensions  I  have  adopted  for  my  boxes  are  larger  Hi»n 
those  recommended  by  my  friend  Mr.  Woodbnry,  but  I  con- 
sider his  hive  to  be  of  the  size  likely  to  be  most  general]} 
uaelhL  The  Woodbnij-hive,  as  sold  by  MeBsrs.  Nfflghbour, 
of  149,  Regent  Street,  is  a  first-rato  article,  and  is  mad« 
either  of  straw  or  wood.  The  excellence  of  the  work  in  the 
square  straw  hivee  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

3rd.  I  will  not  now  enlarge  ujpon  the  subject  of  "  fold 
brood,"  as  Ihope before  long  to  fiilfil  my  intention  of  making 
this  the  theme  of  a  separate  paper. 

1th.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Fairbrother  would  &voni 
us  with  the  table  of  the  daily  weights  registered  by  his  hive 
and  its  swanns,  giving  the  hom^g  of  the  day  or  night  when 
the  observations  were  taken.  Having  had  a  snapended  hive 
in  operation  during  several  months  (^  this  summer,  I  should 
like  to  compare  the  results  in  the  two  localities. — S.  Sevan 
Fox.] 

FEETHiE  WOEKEES. 

HiVTNo  brouKbt  our  bees  home  fi«m  the  heather  on  the 
2Gt^  of  September,  I  looked  at  the  hive  whose  bees  were 
laying  drone  eggs,  which  I  noticed  in  a  communication  ap- 
pearing in  your  Number  of  Oct.  6,  and  found  eggs  just  laid, 
and  certainly  no  queen.  There  were  only  220  bees  altogether, 
as  we  counted  them ;  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
whatever  that  bees  with  no  apparent  difference  to  the  eye 
are  still  capable  of  laying  drone  eggs.  I  introduced  a  querai 
to  the  bees,  thinking  they  might  fight  when  the  rival  egg- 
Layer  came  in ;  but  instead  of  this  they  would  have  taken 
bho  quaen  to  reign  over  them.  If  it  would  be  of  any  use 
[  would  very  gladly  aend  the  bees  to  Mr.  Woodbnry  that 
lie  might  make  a  microscopic  investigation  of  them,  and 
Snd  out  the  bee  or  bees  wbi<^  were  laying. — Ai,bx.  Shiasib. 

[I  am  much  obliged  by  Mr.  Shearer's  kind  offer,  but  the 
ietection  of  the  actual  egg-layers  is  far  beyond  my  skill  as 
t  microscopist.  Although  I  have  had  aeveral  such  caseA 
'two  during  the  present  year),  I  never  could  succeed  in 
listinguishing  fertile  from  ordinary  workers.  In  reply  to 
L  private  inquiry  I  may  add  that  I  esteem  breeding  an  ad- 
rantage  at  any  season  whether  late  or  early. — A  Divok- 

IHIBB  BeE-EEIFEB.] 


FOUL  BEOOD. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  remarks  in  No.  ISS, 
)ct.  13,  I  have  to  state  that  the  isolated  sentence  he 
[uotes  should  have  been  given  in  extmto,  in  its  entirety,  and 
ionsidered  in  connection  with  the  context.  The  language 
.  did  use  was  this  : — "  If  it  is  to  be  termed  a  disease  at  all, 
et  it  be  described,  as  Mr.  Taylor  deicriied  it  tn  Uut  NvvAer, 
Ln  entirely  '  artificial  one." "  The  words,  "  an  entirely  arti- 
[cial  one,"  are  Mr.  Taylor's,  and  all  those  in  italics  Mr. 
Toodbury  baa  thought  proper  to  leave  out.  The  sentence 
»  put  bypotheticolly,  "  if  it  is  to  be  termed  a  disease,"  if 
niters  persist  in  caOing  it  so,  if  they  will  have  it  so,  H, 
•ecanse  the  evil  i^  produced  frequently,  and  prindpally,  by 
U-timed  and  wrong-directed  artificial  processes,  then  "  let 
t  be  described  as  Mr.  Taylor  described  it,  4c."  But  to 
how  what  my  own  views  really  were,  and  that  I  did  not 
boose  so  to  designato  it,  I  immediately  added  "abortive 
irood,  however,  can  never  be  claaaed  under  the  category  of 
lee  maladiea."  I  illuatratod  my  vievrs.  The  embryo  chick 
n  the  chilled  egg  dies,  but  in  common  parlance  we  do  not 
ay  of  disease ;  and  so  of  a  great  number  of  accidental  and 
ther  kindred  deaths  among  the  cjd  and  young  of  all  crea- 
ores,  we  do  not  designate  these  as  produced  by  disease, 
roperly  so  called,  and  so,  also,  of  foul  w:  abortive  brood. 

In  other  parte  of  the  same  article  I  si^,  "  If  fool  brood 
e  a  disease,  I  should  like  to  know  by  what  it  isG«nsedF" 
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AntBDy  **  I  know  of  no  'writer  who  hag,  in  my  eetunation, 
aatia&ctorily  accounted  for  the  presence  of  fool  brood  in  a 
hive  on  the  sappoeition  of  its  being  a  disease.^'  And,  again, 
".  I  am  not  di^osed,  therefore,  to  view  the  presence  of  foal 
brood  in  a  hive  as  a  disease,  properly  so  called,  at  aU."  And, 
lastly,  to  prevent  any  misoonoeption  of  my  views,  I  said, 
**  JjBt  me  here  anticipate  any  objections  whi<^  may  be  nrg^ 
to  the  evils  in  question  being  produced  only  artificially,"  and 
went  on  to  show  that  foid brood  maybe  firequently  produced 
**ftom  purely  natural  causes,"  and  without  any  interference 
or  meddling  whatever. 

These  quotations  will  show  that  I  repudiated  the  doctrine 
of  foul  brood  being  considered  as  a  disease  at  all.  Indeed, 
I  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  desigmite  it  as  such  in 
any  of  my  papers,  and,  consequently,  I  must  repeat  that  I 
did  not  trefl^  the  sulg'ect  on  those  principles. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Woodbury  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
"  withdrawing  fjcom  the  discussion." — J.  Lows. 


BEE-ZEEPING  IN  STAFFOBDSHIEE. 

I  BEcsrvED  the  following  letter  some  time  ago  from  a 
gentleman  in  Staffordshire,  to  whom  I  am  personally  an 
entire  stranger,  and  upon  my  acceptance  of  his  extremely 
liberal  offer,  it  was  followed  by  a  truly  magnificent  stock  of 
bees.  I,  of  course,  lost  no  time  in  returning  my  warmest 
thanks;  and  as  my  esteemed  correspondent  is  pleased  to 
express  himself  indebted  to  me  for  information  on  bee 
management,  I  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  publish 
his  letter,  which  shows  that  although  he  has  adopted  my 
hives  and  experimental  system,  he  has  entirely  escaped  the 
evils  which  have  been  so  erroneous^  described  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  experiments  of — A  Beyonshibe   Bee- 

XXXFEB. 

"DxAB  Sib, — If  a  stock  from  a  prosperous  apiary  is  likely 
to  assist  in  stemming  the  downward  torrent,  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  one  of  my  swarms 
oontaining  a  young  queen  which  has  proved  herself  very 
prolific 

"My  own  bees  have  done  wonders,  as  the  following  state- 
ment will  show : — 

"May  9. — I  made  my  first  swarm.  In  ten-frame  hive 
nadired  and  bell-glass. 

"  May  20. — Ditto  second.  In  nadired  ten-frame  straw 
Woodbury-hive. 

"  May  23.— Third  swarm  came  off  naturally,  (This  I  will 
send  you.)    Is  nadired  in  thirteen-inch  bar-hive. 

"Mtkj  26. — ^Fourth  swarm  came  off  naturally  (my  best 
queen).    Nadired  and  bell-gl^s  in  Bevan-box,  eight  bars. 

"  These  are  all  from  one  hive,  but  the  first  swarm  was 
peopled  by  placing  it  on  the  stand  of  another  hive. 

*'  June  24. — Swarm  of  May  9th,  sent  out  a  strong  swarm, 
although  it  had  been  transposed  on  the  16th  with  swarm 
No.  2,  in  large  straw  hive. 

"  July  3. — No.  1,  of  May  9th,  sent  out  a  large  second 
swarm.  This  I  returned  but  had  to  nadir  their  hive  to 
prevent  clustering,  although  they  were  in  a  ten-frame  hive 
and  surmounted  with  a  la^e  bell-glass. 

"July  10. — ^Maiden  swarm  of  June  24th,  sent  off  a 
good  swarm  which  was  unfortunately  lost,  having  taken 
refuge  in  a  church  roof  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off.  I  had 
transposed  on  or  about  the  7th  this  swarm  with  one  from 
a^  storified-hive  of  June  23rd,  which  beg^an  to  cluster  out- 
side, and  this  made  them  swarm.  By  this  transposal  the 
two  swarms  changed  their  working  population  almost  en- 
tirely, as  they  were  hived  within  a  day  of  each  other,  and 
""^^pood  had  matured  in  both  hives.  Notwithstanding  this 
nisfbrtune  both  these  hives  are  very  populous,  and  I  have 
lad  to  nadir  the  ^-^^nn  of  June  23rd  containing  the  popu- 
*tion  of  *^'^  mai(  -"rr-m  to  prevent  haninng-out.    The 

/•iier  h'^      ^^  **»«''  .  m,  i«"  '^'^ill  filler    ~^  bees,  and. 
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which  they  had  coDstnicted  after  an  occupancy  of  eanHj  lime 
days,  so  as  to  &I1  on  a  shallow  paper  tray,  drew  them  fiotfli 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  queen,  but  she  and  the  baft  of 
the  bees  crawled  higher  up  under  the  roof  and  baffled  ny 
attempts.  I  have  made  several  unions  this  year  -.in  tiis 
method  recommended  in  The  Joubkal  of  Hobtioultukk 
with  the  most  perfect  success  and  without  the  least  fighting. 
The  smell  of  the  peppermint  effectually  prevents  the  beee 
from  recognising  each  other,  or  diacnminating  between 
friend  and  foe.— J.  E.  B." 


AGE  OF  QUEENS. 

I  AM  afraid  that  "A  Devonshibe  Bse-keefeb."  has  been 
rather  too  precipitate  when  he  says  that  the  one  ca«e  decides 
the  question  as  to  the  age  of  queens. 

For  example,  a  numb^  of  years  ago,  while  examining  my 
hives  in  autumn  to  ascertain  their  state  for  stocks,  my 
attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  two  of  them  from  the 
immense  quantity  of  brood  they  possessed,  and  which  was 
apparently  in  good  condition  and  promising  well  for  a  future 
year,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  carefully  covered  up  for  the 
winter.  Having  passed  inspection  I  looked  no  more  after 
them  till  spring,  when  I  noticed  a  dwindling-away.  My 
suspicion  was  at  once  aroused  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  An  examination  of  No.  1  took  ^lace,  and  tliiTiViTig 
there  was  no  queen  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  brood  in 
the  hive,  I  turned  out  the  bees  to  satisfy  mys^;  and  to  my 
astonislunent  I  found  the  very  same  queen  that  had  already 
proved  herself  so  prolific  the  autumn  before,  actually  pro- 
ducing no  eggs  whatever  though  scarcely  two  years  old,  and 
the  worker  bees  paid  no  attention  to  her  any  more  than  if 
she  were  an  ordinary  worker  bee.  No.  2  had  also  ceased  to 
produce  bees.  The  only  things  in  the  shape  of  brood  or 
young  in  this  hive  were  one  drone  and  one  working  bee, 
and  thinking  there  was  some  chance  of  their  doing  well, 
I  allowed  them  to  remain;  but  ere  many  days  they  left 
the  hive,  leaving  nothing  but  the  queen  bee  and  drone  in 
the  hive.  This  queen  was  three  years  old.  Although  this 
appears  to  corroborate  "A  Hahpshibe  Beb-kxepxb*8 " 
opinion,  I  am  sure  it  is  only  an  exception. — A  Lanabkshibe 
Bee-keepeb. 

[This  is  almost  the  only  case  in  which  I  cannot  support 
my  opinions  by  my  own  experience.  It  does  appear  to  me, 
however,  that  Mr.  Lowe's  evidence,  as  well  as  that  of  "  A 
Lanabeshibe  Bee-keepeb  "  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
other  authorities  on  the  subject,  prove  most  condusively 
that  seven  years  is  a  very  exceptional  age  for  a  queen  bee 
to  attain — so  exceptional  indeed,  that  I  am  still  indixied 
to  fancy  it,  in  the  language  of  our  police  courts,  "  a  remark- 
able case  of  mistaken  identity." — A  Devonshibjb  Bxi- 
exefeb.] 
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OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Spavish  Cocxehel  Moultiko  {Stihtcribtr). ^The  euaat  of  the  mfptO' 
aoce  you  name  is  a  little  weakneee  at  the  time  of  mooltinf .  The  eiue  is 
patience.  If  you  remore  the  false  quill,  or  case,  tnat  coren  any  of  the 
feathers,  you  will  find  it  perfectly  formed  -within. 

AcccLKRATmo  MouLTiNo  (Ifesciena).— Let  the  bird  rooet  and  be  booied 
a9  usual.  Feed  him  well,  but  not  on  stimulating  food.  Lot  hla  have 
ground  oate  mixed  with  milk.  If  he  has  no  gran  run  gi?e  him  lettnot. 
Avoid  meat  and  hempsced. 

I>0RKiMO8  FOR  BinMiMOHAic  Show  {G.  P.).— Let  jour  Dorldngi  xm 
about.  Feed  them  well  on  soft  food,  bread  sopped  in  milk,  oatmeal,  or, 
failing  that,  barleymcal  mixed  with  milk.  Be  sure  they  are  fed  at  day- 
break. If  they  hare  far  to  travel  give  tbem  some  bread  and  ale  before  they 
go.  VTaah  thdr  legs  and  feet  before  they  go,  and  let  them  have  soma  dean 
straw  at  the  bottom  of  their  basket. 

BoDPT  TuaKKYsi  (if.  S,  D.).— The  disease  your  TuilceyB  are  anlEBriag 
from  is  roup,  and  the  remedy  you  have  adopted  la  for  gapes.  Give  the 
patiento  bread  and  ale  freely.  Let  their  faces  be  washed  wiih  viiMcar  and 
cold  water,  and  let  thf  m  be  kept  in  a  dry  plaoe.  Change  their  gronnd  if 
you  can,  and  separate  the  unsound  from  the  sound.    Use  Baily's  puis. 

Spavibh  Cook's  Cohb  Droopivo  (JK.  A.  G.),—lt  the  cock's  oomb  wu 
quite  erect  before  moulting,  you  may  fairly  hope  it  will  be  so  again.  We 
cannotaay  as  much  for  the  diickens.  It  Is  useless  ever  to  kecqp  a  Apaniih 
coekcrel  with  a  falling  comb.  He  is  nstiess  for  exhibition,  and  wotthlsaB 
for  sale.  Falling  combs  have  been  remedied  by  bctog  tied  in  aa  ereet 
position  with  silver  wire,  but  few  birds  ars  worth  the  troiiU«  tni  eiyiimi. 
as  BO  one  would  breed  fttNn  sooh. 

iSzuKwoBx's  Sees  (&  L.  £.).— Ton  ean  pvduMe  tbsm  In  Covwt  Qatm. 
yailcet.   Tbey  only  require  to  ^  '^-^t  <«t^  -  ^-'  st*"**  coMfh  to  avstf 
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PRX2ICE  OF  Wales  Bobs,  1841. 
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From  obserrations  taken  neat  London  during  tlie  laat  tklrty-ilz  yean,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  !•  53. 1^  and  its  niglit    | 

temperatnri 

9  36.7<*.    The  greatest  heat  was  68*.  on  the  5th  and  0th«  1834  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  18<>,  on  the  9th, 
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GAEDENEES*  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

iLLOW  me  to  thank  tlie  Editors  for 
the  interest  taken,  and  the  labour 
bestowed,  in  perfecting  some  part 
of  the  scheme  which  I  so  san- 
guindy  propoanded  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  Permit  me  also  to 
congrattdote  my  brother  gar- 
deners on  the  fact,  that  the 
Editors  were  placed  in  a  position 
to  announce  "that  stops  were 
taken  to  form  the  Society."  I 
would  also  thank  those  that  have  already 
given  their  support  to  the  measure,  more 
especially  Mr.  F.  ChiUy,  for  it  was  he 
only  that  had  any  critical  remarks  to 
offer  upon  it.  Whilst  doing  so  I  cannot  forbear  noticing 
the  reserre  with  which  the  members  of  the  profession 
have  treated  the  question,  nor  can  I  help  expressing 
my  astonishment  at  the  little  interest  we  gardeners  take 
in  all  measures  proposed  or  established  to  ftirther  our 
advancement.  We  seem  as  if  we  had  no  Saxon  blood 
within  us,  nor  any  of  that  brotheriy  sentiment  which 
strives  to  mitiga,te  those  infirmities  and  calamities  that 
befall  humanity  in  one  shape  or  other;  Other  members 
of  special  occupations  have  had  their  unions,  and  other 
working  men  (I  would  like  gardeners  to  feel  that  they  are 
dependant  on  their  own  endeavours),  have  been  banded 
together  as  ODe  man  to  mitigate  ana  relieve' each  other's 
innrmities,  and  to  bear  eadi  other's  burdens.  This  is, 
indeed,  cliarity,  a  brotherly  feeHng,  and  something  more. 
They  have  periodical  meetings,  when  all  meet  toother, 
congratulating  each  other  on  their  general  well-being,  or 
sympathising  with  their  sick  brethren,  to  whom  they 
admmister  relief  according  to  their  regulations.  What 
a  gap  is  there  between  us  and  them !  We  have  long 
had  a  society  for  our  disabled  men  and  disconsolate 
widows,  but  what  support  have  we  given  it  ?  Some  have 
given  a  mite ;  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number, 
could  not  spare  a  yearly  contribution  of  £1  to  provide 
against  those  infirmities  that  disable  them  or  their  bre- 
thren. They  would  do  nothing  to  benefit  others,  nor 
have  anything  in  store  for  themselves  asainst  the  day 
when  it  is  needed,  nor  feel  the  pleasure  (n  giving  others 
what  they  are  blessed  in  not  needing. 

The  greatest  drawback,  however,  to  gardeners  sub- 
scribing to  file  Gardeners*  Benevolent  Society,  is  the  cir- 
sumstance  of  non-subscribers  being  placed  on  the  pension 
list  in  preference  to  the  subscribers  to  its  funds.  That 
this  admirable  institution  has  done  much  good  must  be 
patent  to  all,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  every  gardener's 
support  few  will  deny ;  but  that  it  contains  anything  in 
the  way  of  gardeners  supporting  their  own  sick,  or  even 
the  maiority  of  the  "worn-oat,"  is  not  presumed :  there- 
fore, the  Society  newly  proposed  is  not  framed  out  of 
antagonism  to  it,  but  to  stq^ply  a  want  it  does  not  deal 
with.  I  think  it  prudent  to  state  this,  for  after  the  new 
Soeieiy  was  proposed,  it  was  said  in  my  hearing,  that  the 
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new  one  was  got  up  in  opposition  to  the  "  Gardeners' 
B>oyal  Benevolent  Society.'  Since  that  the  scheme  I  pro- 
posed has  been  framed  on,  what  I  may  term,  an  amended 
and  more  popular  basis .  Instead  of  beinff  an  improvement, 
annuity,  and  benefit  society,  it  is  to  be  a  oenefit  or  friendly 
society  only ;  and  as  in  matters  of  this  kind  when  a  bin 
is  brought  in  by  a  private  member,  and  the  government 
offer  a  counter  proposition,  or  take  the  question  into 
their  hands,  the  member  gives  up  all  care  of  it.  So  with 
the  question  now  before  us.  When  the  Editors  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  I  fell  into  my  private  position.  I  was 
glad  to  do  this,  for  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the 
matter  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 

Although  thankful  for  the  small  slice  of  the  reform, 
they  (the  Editors)  think  we  are  at  present  entitled  to,  I 
am  not  the  less  convinced  that  the  whole  scheme  as  pro* 
pounded  by  me  will  ultimately  be  carried  out,  nor  the 
less  certain  that  what  I  then  said  will  hereafter  be  said 
with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  gardening  community. 
Men  have  been  more  sanguine  than  I  am  over  many 
greater  things,  and  I  could  name  in  proof  at  least  a  thou- 
sand. 

It  would  appear  pretty  certain,  from  what  I  learn,  that 
we  are  to  have  a  Friendly  Society :  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing information  relating  to  such  societies  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  the  general  reader,  whilst  acting  as  a  sort 
of  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  Society. 

Daniel  Defoe,  author  of  "Bobinson  Crusoe,"  in  hi* 
"  Book  of  Projects,"  published  in  1696,  was  the  first  io 
propound  the  scheme  wliich  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  friendly  societies.  Some  writers,  however,  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  ancient  guilds  of  our  Saxon  and 
Norman  ancestors  were  identical  with  our  friendly  so- 
cieties. This,  nevertheless,  could  not  be  the  case,  for  it 
was  only  after  the  extinction  of  serfdom  that  working- 
men  became  dependant  upon  their  own  efforts.  There 
certainly  was  no  such  society  in  Defoe's  time,  for  in  his 
"  Book  of  Projects ;  or  things  desirable  to  be  done,"  was 
a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  societies,  the  contributions 
from  the  members  of  which  would  provide  for  relief  in 
sickness  and  old  age,  and  not  only  tor  the  members  but 
their  widows  and  orphans.  He  stated  that  "  if  such 
societies  were  formed,  it  would  do  away  with  pauperism, 
shut  up  poor-houses,  and  close  the  jails." 

Nine  years  after,  or  in  1706,  the  fiist  society  was  formed. 
Two  years  prior  to  this,  or  in  1703,  the  first  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Another  biU  was  introduced  afterwards ;  and  the  re- 
nowned Mr.  Pitt,  with  his  customary  forethought,  could 
so  far  see  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  the  country  by 
the  formation  of  friendly  societies,  that  he  gave  his 
support  to  a  biU  brought  in  by  Mr.  George  Bose.  The 
bin  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  became  law 
inim 

After  the  passing  of  the  bill,  friendly  societies  became 
general ;  but  owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
eariy  societies  were  conducted,  and  there  being  no  sound 
data  to  found  them  upon,  some  of  them  collapsed  at  the 
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very  time  when  the  benefits  promised  were  required.  Decla- 
mation upon  declamation  has  been  poured  forth  against 
working  men  on  the  score  of  ignorance  and  imprudence  in 
this  respect.  Their  &ilures  were  more  due  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  experience  on  which  to  found  such  societies.  Most 
of  the  greatest  blunders  were  made  by  the  actuaries,  who 
were  really  incapable  of  framing  tables  ror  the  safe  guidance 
of  these  societies;  but  after  long  experience  sufficient  data 
hare  now  been  obtained,  showing  the  exact  basis  on  which 
0uch  Societies  should  be  founded.  The  data  furnished  by  long 
experience  seem  to  point  to  four  laws,  which  it  would  appear 
<mght  to  be  borne  in  mind  and  acted  upon,  if  the  Society 
formed  be  expected  to  meet  all  demands  upon  it,  and  remain 
prosperous : — 

Ist.  The  rate  of  contribution  should  be  graduated  accord- 
ing to  age.  The  young,  because  less  liable  to  sickness  and 
.  death,  should  pay  smaller  contributions,  as  they  are  likely  to 
contribute  much  longer  than  the  old.  Others,  because  more 
liable  to  sickness  and  death,  therefore  not  likely  to  con- 
tribute so  long,  must  pay  larger  contributions. 

2nd.  The  contributions  should  be  such  as  to  leave  an 
annual  surplus,  which,  being  inyested  on  g^ood  security,  would 
act  as  a  guarantee  fund  in  times  when  disease  and  death  are 
unusually  prevalent. 

3rd.  Sudi  societies  ought  not  to  consist  of  few  members 
in  a  lodge,  for  the  expense  connected  with  a  small  lodge 
would  be  equal  to  that  where  the  lodge  was  four  times  its 
numbers.  The  strictest  economy  ought  to  be  rigidly  en- 
forced in  regard  to  the  management  of  these  societies. 

4fth.  The  invested  capital  should  be  laid  out  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest,  for  when  the  rate  of  interest  is  high 
we  may  be  sure  the  security  is  bad.  High  rates  of  interest 
on  questionable  security  (of  which  they  are  indicative),  are 
to  be  avoided. 

When  societies  are  framed  on  the  conditions  named,  with 
an  efficient  staff  of  members  as  officers,  wholly  or  mostly 
unpaid,  a  suitable  meeting  place,  and  the  whole  governed 
by  rules  made  or  confirmed  by  the  whole  of  the  members  at 
a  general  meeting,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  society  not 
wolfing  satis&ctonly. 

Friendly  soeieties,  to  take  a  retrospective  view,  have 
greatly  assisted  in  raising  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
wolfing  men.  Since  their  formation  the  working  classes 
have  made  gpreat  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  They 
have  also  promoted  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry,  and 
better  than  all,  frugality,  and  been  a  direct  means  of  dimin- 
ishing the  poor  rates.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  I  think,  calculated 
that  no  less  a  sum  than  ^£2,000,000  sterling  is  annually  saved 
to  ratepayers  by  the  formation  of  friend]^  societies.  This 
stun  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  real  amount 
saved ;  but  when  we  consider  that  three  millions  of  working 
men  belong  to  these  societies,  that  their  contributions  amount 
to  ^,000,000  sterling  annually,  and  that  they  have  invested 
capital  to  the  extent  of  jeil,000,000,  we  cannot  but  be  pretty 
weU  sure  that  a  very  large  sum  is  annually  saved  to  rate- 
payers, for  many  jbmilies  that  are  now  relieved  by  Mendly 
societies  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  claim  parish  relief 
when  the  head  of  the  family  was  prostrated  by  sickness. 

Lord  Brougham  has  calculated  that  working  men  have  in 
these  societies  a  reserved  capital  of  not  far  from  ^820,000,000 
sterling,  and  in  the  saving's-bank  je40,000,000,  or  between 
•850,000,000  and  JB60,000,000  in  all,  which  is  demonstra- 
tive of  the  saving  habits  and  self-reliance  of  British  work- 
men. The  men  who  contribute  to  these  societies  are  just 
the  men  that  seek  to  render  poor  rates  unnecessary.  They 
.strive  to  keep  away  from  the  last  refuge  of  the  prodigal 
and  unprovidm^.  But  all  these  benefits  are  nothing  when 
"y>mpared  with  the  moral  influence  exerted  on  society  by  these 
-dviug  habits,  which  not  only  benefit  the  memb^  indivi- 
lually,  but  the  community  generally,  by  teaching  the  young 
telf-reliance  or  dependance  upon  tJ^eir  own  endeavours,  aU 
)eing  taught  the  value  of  law  and  order.  They  also  fit  men 
''^«*  more  important  positions  in  society,  and  further  man's 
...rtY^'^  i-nti  intellectuM  advancement. 

'^        luch  good  they  do,  but  they  might  do  much  more. 

'u^j  ^  ght  make  a  special  provision  for  the  widow  and  the 

atherlesa  children  of  a  deceased  member,  not  so  mudi  to 

•^nder  permanent  as8ist«»^nce,  but  temporar    -eli^  in  spedal 

voaes.    I  allude  to  t^*^-    nembers  cut  *^^   '     -vt\j  numiioocL 


for.  It  is  very  productive  of  miseiy  when  it  occurs,  and  th* 
removal  of  a  widow  with  half  a  dozen  helpless  children  to  the 
workhouse  is  a  sight  that  has  few  equals  in  amount  of 
sorrow. 

Now,  supposing  a  frmd  raised  by  entrance  fees  and  private 
donations  were  specially  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  would 
not  the  interest  result^g  therefrom  afford  relief  to  tiiese 
especial  cases,  and  the  capital  itself  form  a  guarantee  fund 
in  addition?  I  think  it  would,  and  I  should  like  to  see  a 
fund,  in  connection  with  the  Gardeners'  Benefit  Sodefy, 
specially  set  apart  for  the  relief,  temporary  or  otherwise  of 
fatherless  children  and  distressed  widows  of  deceased  mem- 
bers. If  members  under  twenty  gave  10s,,  above  that  but 
under  thirty  years  of  age  J£l,  and  so  on,  with  the  dona- 
tions likely  to  flow  into  the  exchequer  from  the  many 
amateur  lovers  of  gardening,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  could 
raise  a  fUnd  that  would  do  even  more  towards  the  object  in 
view  than  the  most  sanguine  amongst  us  could  credit.  I  do 
not  see  the  propriety  of  adding  invested  capital  to  invested. 
I  had  rather  see  the  interest  devoted  to  a  good  purpose,  than 
derive  any  pleasure  from  the  thought  "  we  are  becoming 
rich."  What  is  the  use  of  money  hoarded  up  to  meet  the 
wante  of  the  next  generation !  Secure  your  solvency  by  a 
guarantee  fimd  at  the  commencement,  and  nothing  short  of 
the  grossest  and  most  wanton  negligence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  can  affect  your  solvency  thereafter. 

Allow  me  now  to  go  into  committee  on  the  Gkurdeners' 
Benefit  Society,  it  being  my  object  to  sift  it,  and  to  debate 
the  whole  question  as  if  I  were  able  to  attend  the  prelimi- 
nary meetings  of  the  Society. 

I  think  the  rate  of  contribution  is  too  high  for  the  benefits 
promised.  The  Foresters,  Odd  Fellows,  &c.,  give  the  same 
pay  in  times  of  sickness  as  the  Society  proposed  for  the  same 
contribution;  and  also  J610  at  the  death  of  a  member,  and 
J65  at  the  death  of  a  member's  wife,  and  yet  these  Societies 
have  an  invested  capital  to  the  extent  of  several  thousands 
sterling  each ;  the  Foresters  heme  the  richest,  and  the  Odd 
Fellows  the  strongest  numericafiy  of  all  sooietieB  of  the 
kind  in  this  country. 

The  examination-board,  I  think,  is  olgectionable.  Being 
connected  with  gardening  g^ves  men  no  daim  to  act  as  ex- 
aminers unless  otherwise  fitted  for  the  office ;  and  if  they  are 
to  be  gardeners,  I  would  just  as  soon  stand  before  a  Ohineee 
interpreter  and  be  examined  in  that  peculiar  language.  Ex- 
aminers should  have  certificates  of  a  high  order  themselves, 
or  I  certainly  could  not  expect  anything  like  justice  to  be 
done. 

On  Bule  3  I  beg  to  propose  that  "Benefit  memben 
shall  be  those  who  contribute  for  themselves,"  omitting  the 

words,  "  or  others."    Sir  Jolm ,  or  her  Ladyship,  imght 

contribute  for  her  eardener ;  he  might  leave,  another  come, 
and  they  both  be  m  during  the  tmie  they  lived  under  Sir 
John,  and  derive  in  that  way  more  benefit  from  the  Society 
than  those  members  who  were  not  so  niggardly  as  to  let 
their  masters  do  what  they  ought  to  do  with  pride  them- 
selves. Employers'  contributions  ought  to  be  given  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  Society. 

On  Bule  18  I  move  to  insert  after  the  words,  "Any  person 
wishing  to  become  a  benefit  member  of  the  Society,  shall 
satisfy  the  Directors  as  to  his  character,"  these  words,  "  Give 
proof  of  his  having  been  a  gardener  for  the  last  seven  yeazs, 
&  above  twenty-five  years  of  a^e,  &c." 

A  conservative  or  protective  scheme  this!  Decidedly. 
We  want  something  to  distinguish  who  are  and  who  are  not 
gardeners.  We  must  draw  a  line  somewhere.  If  all  men 
that  work  in  gardens  are  gardeners,  we  must  be  strong 
numerically,  and  ought  to  have  had  at  least  10,000  names 
by  this  time. 

On  Bule  19,  I  should  like  to  see  a  clause  inserted  for 
gardeners  when  out  of  employment,  relieving  them  from 
contributing  at  such  times,  providing  always  that  tjiieir  mm- 
employment  is  not  caused  by  carelessness,  idleness,  or  cul- 
pable negligence.  I  have  known  many  gardeners  oat  of 
employment  for  two  years,  twelve  months,  and  between  that 
and  six  months  very  commonly,  through  np.  fiiult  of  their 
own — I  have  myself  been  unemployed  for  nearly  six  montha. 
This,  when  a  man  has  a  foouly,  and  the  low  wages  we 
receive  when  in  empkiyment,  prevent  our  hiring  bynmoh 
against  rainy  dltys;  and  audi  smaU  savings  win  hazdlty  eiDA^ 
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bate  to  a  benefit  society,  when  oat  of  employment.  A  member 
thaB  exempted  from  payment  whcm  onemployed  woold  have 
bis  oonMbntion  carried  to  his  aocoant^  which  he  woold  be  re- 
qoiBed  to  pay — i.«.,  the  arrears  as  well  as  his  reg^alar  oontriba- 
fion— on  his  obtaining  Ml  employment.  It  woold  be  highly 
mortifying  to  members  to  be  discarded  the  Society  becaose 
misfortone  hindered  their  beinff  able  to  meet  the  contribo- 
tion  reqoired  by  the  Society.  The  Odd  Fellows  are  acting 
open  this  principle  dorin^  the  prevalence  of  the  cotton 
fiunine,  ana  are  now  relymg  on  the  aocomolated  ftinds  of 
the  Society.  \ 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  one  of  those  most  likely  to 
deriye  great  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  soch  a  Society. 
There  are  some  that  have  no  ajqparent  necessity  to  join 
societies  o^this  kind ;  bot  I  woold  aak  soch.  Are  yoa  prepared 
to  ayow  that  yoa  are  not  inclined  to  strive  tp  alleviate  the 
sofiering  of  yoor  fellow  men  ?  We  rely  on  yoor  aid,  yoor 
counsel,  and  good  wishes  for  the  furtherance  of  the  general 
well-being  of  the  infant  Society,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  by  our  unfortunate  and 
afflicted  brethren,  but  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  craft, 
and  to  bring  out  the  philanthropic  qualities  which  other  men 
abound  in,  and  for  which  we  have  been  too  long  undis- 
tinguished. Also,  remember,  we  want  those  most  unlikely 
to  need  relief  to  become  benefit  members ;  but  at  the  same 
time  honorary  members  will  give  such  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions as  will  place  us  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  be  the 
means  of  our  occupying  the  position  we  ought  long  ago  to 
have  held.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Society  to  be  estab- 
lished will  suit  all ;  but  whatever  it  be,  so  long  as  it  is  the 
decision  of  the  nugority,  I  pledge  myself  to  act  and  abide  by 
that  decision. — G.  Abbbt. 


WINTEEING  GEEANIUMS  IN  A  SPAEE  EOOM. 

Ths  successful  wintering  of  Geraniums  in  a  sitting-room 
depends  so  much  on  the  previous  treatment  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  in  propagating  and  managing  them  up 
to  the  time  that  inclement  weather  renders  it  necessaiy  to 
house  them,  that  we  think  it  necessary,  in  answer  to  **  An 
Old  Subscbibeb,"  to  enter  somewhat  into  details  on  these 
points,  as  well  as  on  the  treatment  most  likely  to  insure 
success  after  they  are  placed  in  the  room  for  the  winter. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  "  Pelargoniums,"  frx>m 
the  number  of  young  plants  which  "An  Old  Subscbibbb" 
is  anrious  to  preserve,  are  not  what  are  commonly  called 
Pelargoniums,  but  the  varieties  of  Geraniums  now  so  much 
used  for  planting-out  in  summer;  but  should  we  be  mis- 
taken in  this  matter,  the  treatment  that  is  best  for  the  one 
section  is  very  applicable  to  the  other,  as  far  as  their  suc- 
cessful preservation  in  winter  is  concerned. 

Keeping  in  view  the  olject  in  which  our  correspondent  is 
more  immediately  interested — ^namely,  success  in  keeping  her 
plants  robust  and  healthy  through  the  winter,  we  will  first 
speak  of  the  propagation  of  the  plants,  and  in  doing  so  we 
would  point  out  several  errors  into  which  amateurs  of 
limited  experience  very  generally  fall.  In  the  first  place, 
the  operation  of  propagating  is  delayed  tiQ  much  too  late  in 
the  season,  and  then  iSie  cuttings  selected  are  far  too  small; 
the  tips  of  the  shoots,  about  3  or  4  inches  long,  being  chosen. 
Now  the  successful  wintering  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  both  on  the  size  of  the  cuttizigs  and  on  the  time  they 
are  put  in.  Under  all  circumstances,  and  more  particalarly 
when  they  have  to  be  wintered  in  spare  rooms  or  any  similar 
place,  the  cuttings  shoold  be  pot  in  before  the  middle  of 
August ;  and  instead  of  taking  the  mere  soft  sappy  points 
of  the  shoots  for  cuttings,  these  should  be  taken  suffioienti^ 
large  from  the  plants  to  have  that  portion  o£  them,  at  least, 
which  is  to  be  inserted  in  Hie  soil  of  weU-consolidated  wood, 
and  altogether  they  should  be  frmn  6  to  9  inehee  in  length, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  respective  soorts,  instead  of 
three  and  four-inch  cuttings,  as  commonly  uaed.  Thme 
ftrong  well-organised  cutti]u;8  root  more  speedily  and  witib 
scarcely  any  fulures,  ihej  ffive  tea  less  troaUe  in  winter, 
and  in  spring  make  finer  plants.  So  mach  4r  Hie  natoie 
of  the  cuttings  and  the  time  of  patting  them  in. 

To  preserve  them,  after  th^  are  atraok,  wilfti  the  grootegt 
pOMible  success  we  reoonmiend  pots  instead  of  wooden  bou^ 
JKhoogh  we  have  wintered  hundreds  of  thoosiuijto  of  ont- 


tings  in  boxes  with  great  success,  yet  it  has  always  been 
most  evident  that  those  in  pots  were  always  in  ihe  best 
condition  in  spring ;  and  for  convenience  in  wintering  them 
in  sitting-rooms  pots  are  most  desirable,  and  those  known 
as  24's  or  ei^htrinch  pots  are  the  most  serviceable.  But  in 
whatever  vees^  they  are  propagated  these  shoold  be  well 
drained  to  b^^  witii,  ana  then  filled  op  with  a  compost 
oonsisting  ci  equal  proportions  of  loam,  leaf  moold,  and 
sand,  and  when  these  three  constitaents  cannot  be  conve- 
niently had,  as  not  onfrequently  happens,  the  next  best  to 
use  are  eqoal  proportions  of  common  light  garden  soil  and 
road  drift,  two  e£aments  which  are  easily  obtained  by  most 
people  who  attempt  gardening.  The  cuttings  shoold  not 
be  inserted  thicker  together  than  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to 
the  sqoare  foot,  and  strong-growing  sorts  not  so  thiwy. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  the  crowding  system,  especially 
in  the  case  of  sach  as  our  correspondent  who  wishes  to 
winter  her  plants  successfully  in  a  spare  room,,  and  who  has 
no  glass  house  in  which  to  push  on  in  spring  plants  that 
have  been  injured  by  being  crowded  in  winter.  After  the 
cuttings  are  aU  in,  the  best  place  to  set  them  to  root  in  is 
the  hottest  possible  spot  out^ioors — that  is,  where  they  can 
get  most  sunshine,  and  be  freely  exposed  to  air.  We  never 
find  Geraniums  struck  under  glass  or  anywhere  else  thrive 
so  well  as  those  rooted  out  of  doors — they  are  so  hardy  and 
stubby  when  housed  as  compared  to  those  struck  under  glass 
or  in  room-windows.  When  the  cuttings  are  made,  aU  the 
big  leaves  should  be  removed  except  a  few  at  the  top  of  the 
cutting,  and  ever  afterwards  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  crowded  with  superabundant  foliage^  The  air 
should  play  freely  through  them,  so  that  the  young  plants 
may  become  solidified  and  hardy.  They  should  be  lert  out- 
doors till  danger  from  frost  or  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn 
render  it  necessary  to  protect  them ;  and  if  this  can  be  done 
in  some  temporary  way,  so  as  to  shield  them  from  both  rain 
and  frost,  and  at  the  same  time  expose  them  freely  to  all 
sunshine  and  dry  weather  till  near  the  end  of  October,  it 
will  be  preferable  to  putting  them  into  a  sitting-room, 
unless  the  trouble  be  taken  to  put  them  out-doors  every 
fine  day,  which  is  better  stiU  if  the  labour  would  not  be 
too  much. 

By  carrying  out  the  treatment  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
directions  the  plants  will  be  stiff  rustling  "  stuff"  that  wiU 
be  much  more  proof  against  damping  and  mildew,  the  great 
enemies  of  so^  flabby,  coddled  cuttings  that  are  put  in 
late,  and  strode  in  some  confined  shaded  position.  After 
housing  them  for  the  -winter,  no  more  water  should  be  given 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  them  from  flagging,  and  that  will 
be  very  little  indeed.  We  often  look  with  something  akin 
to  pity  on  Geraniums  which  are  struck  late,  and  placed  in 
sitting-room  windows  with  barely  a  root  to  them,  to  be 
gorged  with  too  much  water — ^treatment  which  ends  in  a 
large  per-centage  of  death  and  a  miserable  remnant  of 
wretched-looking  plants.  On  the  shelves  of  our  vineries  we 
winter  thousands  of  Geraniums,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  Februaay  we  seldom  give  them  a  single  drop 
of  water,  and  if  this  is  considered  good  treatment  on  the 
shelf  of  a  dry  vineiy  fblly  eroosed  to  all  the  son  and  ligbt 
that  Bodi  a  position  can  afford,  it  will  readily  be  inferred 
that  we  recommend  them  to  be  kept  very  dry  at  the  root, 
more  jMurticolarly  when  they  are  to  be  wintered  in  a  sitting- 
room,  always  a  dark  place  as  compared  with  the  shelf 
of  a  vinery.  It  is  modi  preferable  to  allow  them  to  flag 
a  little  than  to  aim  at  making  them  grow  in  such  a  position; 
and  by  bdng  kept  dry  at  the  root  they  moltiply  their  feeders 
and  aoqoire  an  amoont  of  irritabili^  whicui  insores  rapid 
progress  when  repotted  in  spring.  We,  therefore,  recommend 
**  Ajt  Old  Subsobibbb"  to  give  jost  water  enoogh  to  prevent 
much  flagging,  and  that  will  be  very  little  indeed. 

They  dioold  be  looked  over  freqoently,  and  all  decaying 
leaves  removed,  and  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  not 
I6ggy  air  shoold  be  admitted  to  the  room.  Unless  they 
beccmie  very  dosty  it  will  be  best  not  to  moisten  the  foliage 
at  aOy  as  moistare  is  jost  one  of  the  evils  to  be  contended 
•gminii  TkbS  best  way  of  cleaning  the  leaves  is  to  take  a 
niniliiMlifjj  xsoist  sponge  and  wipe  them  with  it.  Gera- 
niums In  <^^a  hardy  and  dry  condition  will  stand  2^  or  8**  of 
frost  witbont  iDiarj,  bot  it  is  not  advisable  to  sobject  them 
to  a  lowet  temfMratore  than  32**.  At  the  same  time  they 
wHl  bo  aU  "tibe  better  in  spring  if  never  wazmw  than  40^ 
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ttkroagh  the  winter.  As  all  cannot  be  set  dose  to  the 
window,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  those  whioh  show  the  palest 
hoe  next  the  glass,  or  treat  all  alike  in  this  point,  Ibtting 
them  haye  time  about  in  the  best  position. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  guano,  in  the  oase-of  G^sraniimis 
in  a  sitting-room  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  ar^oial  appU- 
oation  of  the  sort.  The  power  of  plants  to  deeompose  am- 
monia depends  on  the  amount  of  light  to  which  l^egr  are 
exposed ;  and  to  apply  any  such  stimiuant  to  phmts  resting, 
as  your  Geraniums  ought  to  be  for  the  next  three  months, 
voold  be  akin  to  the  feasting  of  an  individual,  whose  liver 
was  ologeed  up  and  congested,  with  roast  beef  and  brown 
stout.  If  you  keep  your  young  Geraniimis  cool,  dry,  and 
exposed  to  as  much  light  as  possible,  these  are  the  matters 
on  which  their  hue  and  health  depend. 

All  the  fire  that  should  be  applied  is  just  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  temperature  from  falliug  below  l^e  fireesing-point ; 
add  instead  of  Tossels  of  water  to  keep  the  air  m^t»  it 
should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  when  any  of  the  leaves 
show  signs  of  damp  a  nre  might  be  kindled  oooasionally 
ilunng  damp  weather. — B.  Thomson. 


HAEDY  FBENS. 

As  certain  diseases  become  epidemic,  and  many  persons 
who  had  not  hitherto  suspected  that  they  were  in  any  way 
predisposed  to  them  find  out  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
ofk6ntm[ies  to  their  great  trouble  and  danger ;  so  in  horti- 
ooltural  matters,  diseases  became  epidemic  there.     Horti- 
onltural  constitutions,  whioh  seemed  at  one  time  impene- 
trable to  anything  of  this  kind,  are  suddenly  attacked.    The 
sraption  assumes  a  most  violent  form.    Thcpatient  becomes 
restless,  dissatisfied,  evinces  strong  acquisitive  tendencies, 
and  is  idtogether  a  somewhat  troublesome  neighbour.    His 
ifeiends  are  sure  to  think  him  "  dafb."    He  talks  either  bad 
Latin,  or  declares  his  acquaintance  with  the  highest  aris- 
toeraoy  in  the  land — ^yea,  even  with  royalty  itself,  and  talks 
about  the  "Prince  of  Wales"  and  the  "Piinoess"  as  if  he 
were  their  confidential  friend :  indeed  he,  somewhat  rude  and 
personal  in  his  remarks,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
feince  is  goggle-eyed  or  that  the  Princess  "  is  weedy."    I 
never  believed,  for  instance,  that  I  had  the  least  tendency  to 
Filicomania.    I  had  cut  many  a  peg,  for  layering  Carnations, 
from  Ferns,  had  waded  through  them  in  earlier  days,  when 
shooting  had  more  charms  for  me  than  floriculture,  but 
never,  beyond  admiring   their  feathery  looks,  gave  them 
more  than  a  passing  glance;  but  when  I  had  seen  them 
petted  and  admired  I  felt  tiiat  there  was,  there  must  have 
been,  some  predisposition  in  me  towards  them.    The  disease 
was  increased  by  the  kindness  of  some  Mends  who  g^e  me 
some  to  grow ;  and  was  materially  aggravated  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Ivery,  of  Dorking,  consigning  to  my  care  and  protection 
some  of  the  British  varieties :    and  now  with  his  and  Mr. 
Sim's  catalogue  lying  before  me,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  our  native  species  and  varieties, 
of  which  we  may  say  the  name  is  now  **  Legion,"  Mr.  Sim's 
catalogue  comprising  315  species  and  varieties ;  Mr.  Ivory's 
being  more  s^ect,  but  stul  containing  a  goodly  number. 
As  to  the  mania  itself,  I  think  that  it  is  uncommonly  sen- 
sible, mainly  because  the  charm  of  Ferns  arises  from  form 
antii^ely  independent  of  gaudy  colouring.     So  much  do  I 
think  of  this,  that  fbw  in  my  opinion  can  really  study  (I 
don't  mean  botanically),  their  varied  and  beautifal  forms 
without  having  their  taste  improved,  for  correct  taste  has 
its  foundation  fiEur  more  in  the  form  than  in  colour.    It  is  not 
the  colouring  of  the  old  Etruscan  vases  or  the  Pompeian 
''amps  that  makes  them  so  invaluable,  but  their  correct  and 
beautiful  shspes ;  and  when  masses  of  colours,  disting^uish- 
J>le  at  a  great  distance  from  their  brilliancy,  have  become 
u>  much  in  vogue,  I  think  it  is  well  that  colour  should  be 
-med  down  now  and  then  by  resting  amidst  the  beautiftd 
'^••nis  and  lovely  verdancy  of  the  fernery. 

Old  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  fernery  itself.  I  am 
■ot  speaking  of  Fern-houses  but  of  the  hardy  fernery.  Of 
he  two  requisites  for  a  perfect  one  I  am,  alas !  unable  to 
"nnmand  one — ^viz.,  freedom  from  wind.  Shade  I  can  oom- 
«Mind  to  a  certain  extent,  but  ^^e  wind  baffles  me.  It  whisks 
fifr  ^y  pprrow  garden,  twists    *»r  V/>w/i«  Ji  about,  socr^es 


MelMLe  extent ;  so  my  best  varietiefl  nntst  be  grcrim  fli 
pots  kept  in  a  pit  during  winter,  and  under  the  MboSj 
shade,  not  of  a  "wide-spreading  Beech*"  but  of  a  tilbiqr 
house  \  but  still,  withal,  I  try  to  keep  up  the  semUanoe  gc 
a  hardy  fernery.  This  structure  must  be  a  matter  of  taste; 
and  there  is  one  rale  that  I  think  is  worth  while  rememp 
bering^-viz..  Avoid  everything  that  partakes  off  what  it 
commonly  called  "cockneyism" — all  shells,  whxtewadied 
flints,  and  such  hke  abominations.  Use  good  honest  stonen^ 
or,  what  I  think  as  suitable  as  anything,  "burrs"  frcot  a 
brick-kiln.  I  suppose  that  all  do  not  think  so ;  for  a  good  M 
friend  and  neighbour  of  mine,  seeing  my  fernery  in  pvooeas 
of  formation,  asked  "  What  I  was  doing  with  all  that  brick 
rubbish  ?  Was  I  going  to  make  a  drain  ?"  These  materials 
should  be  piled  up  according  to  taste,  making  them  have  as 
ruinous  an  appearance  as  possible,  and  exposing  the  rough 
portions  of  the  bricks  to  the  outside,  while  convenient  spaces 
should  be  left  for  the  introduction  of  the  Ferns.  Some  pei^ 
sons  use  root»  of  trees ;  but  they  breed  such  a  quantity  of 
Amgi  that  they  are,  I  think,  very  objectionable,  though  war 
appearance  is  very  much  in  their  favour.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  the  positions  in  which  Ferns  most  delight  to  luxuriate 
win  at  once  see  that  a  light  sandy  soil  is  the  most  natural 
one  for  growing  them  in,  and  this  must  be  compassed  ^^  pos- 
sible in  the  fernery.  I  have  tested  the  cocoa-nut  rerase* 
and  find  it  answer  admirably.  Mixed  with  an  equal  portum 
of  peat  and  some  silver  sand,  it  forms  to  my  mind  the  very 
best  material  for  them.  Where  peat  cannot  be  readily  d^ 
tained  leaf  mould  mixed  with  it  would  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. The  refuse  retains  a  considerable  amount  of  moia- 
tnre  without  soddening,  and  the  roots  of  the  Ferns  posithre]ty 
luxuriate  in  it.  It  is  equally  useful  in  the  pot-culture  of 
Perns. 

Some  excellent  remarks  are  made  by  Mr.  Sim  in  his  pre- 
face rdating  to  the  planting  of  the  Ferns  in  the  £i 
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and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own  words:—* 
arranging  the  plants  generally,  the  evergreen  and  decxdnoas 
kinds  should  be  so  planted  that  when  the  foliage  of  ttB$ 
latter  dies  off  for  the  winter,  there  may  still  be  abundant 
olgects  of  interest  throughout  the  whole.  To  this  end,  ^pire- 
eminently  valuable  is  the  winter  verdure  of  Soolopendnmn 
vulgare,  Blechnum  spicant,  Polystichum  aculeatum  and 
P.  angulare,  Polypodium  vulgare,  Lastrea  eemula  and  L.  dip 
latata,  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  and  the  very  numerous,  beaatiffa], 
and  distinct  varieties  of  most  of  these  species." 

And  now  what  kinds  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose P  Of  this  part  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  1hnit<ed 
experience;  but  having^  gpx>wn  some  of  the  speciea  asid 
varieties  through  Mr.  IverVs  kindness,  I  will  mentioit  nibat 
seem  to  me  most  desirable;  and,  first,  I  would  say,  gifa 
place  to  royalty,  and  plant  Osmunda  recalls  in  a  suitahls 
and  commanding  position.  In  my  own  httle  spot  I  ham  a 
pipe  which  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  waterworks,  and 
to  this  a  fine  rose,  so  that  I  can,  whenever  I  like,  have  a 
miniature  fountain  at  woi^.  Close  to  this  I  have  jplaoed 
the  Osmunda,  which  delights  in  a  moist  soil,  and  by  sligfatiy 
turning  the  tap  there  is,  whenever  the  water  is  on,  a  coils' 
tdnuous  moistmre,  so  that  I  hope  my  plant  of  it  will  flonrisli 
well  if  the  cruel  winds  allow  it  to  do  so.  Then  we  most 
have  the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-fosmina),  and  some  of 
its  many  beautifbl  varieties.  Let  me  name  a  few  out  of  the 
fifty-seven,  which  Mr.  Sim  places  in  his  list. 

apufioforme,  a  curious  and  small-growing  variety. 

corymbiferum,  handsome  largish  variety,  with  fronds  from 
li  to  2  feet. 

depauperatum,  curious  and  distinct. 

Fieldin,  a  very  remarkable  and  beautiftd  variety. 

Frisellifie,  a  very  elegant  and  curious  sport. 

laciniatum,  remarkable  hmce-shaped  fronds.  A  very  pretty 
variety. 

mnltifidum,  the  fronds  are  curiously  and  beantiftiJDIjf 
tasseUed. 

plumosum,  a  very  gracefhl  and  beautifhl  Fern. 

thyssanotum,  very  neat  and  pretty. 

Of  the  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Fifix-mas),  itself  very  beantiftA 
there  ought  to  be  added  the  following : — 

Bollar'^i«i,  a  distinct  and  bcAutiftil  sort. 

oristaw.  -"^  of  t^^  verr  noblest  and  best  of  our  British 
Ferns.    ^^    -j«»^v-»«        N*-    iea^    '*n^  «iy-^t  t^  "be  in  ()v9qf 
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Of  tlM  oommon  Poljvodj  (PdtypoSmn  rdlgtare},  there  axe 
also  many  Tarieties.    Of  thma  amct 

€am1>rKniin»  the  ITelah  Polypodj. 

orenatuiii,  a  flue  and  ataitefy  Taanoty. 

inaargixiatQm,  a  ciiriooB  aiid  not  l^  aiiy  ineaiBs  conmicaiFa^ 

Of  PolystichTiiu  angnlare  tiiere  are  alao  a  large  xramber  of 
Tsrietiea — upwards  of  fbrt^ — and  of  theae  aome  muat  be  had. 

oriatattim,  a  beantifiil  crested  vaoietj. 

depauperatnin,  very  small  and  coxiouB. 

prolifernm  WooUastoni,  a  most  beoatifbl,  slenderly-out^ 
sod  distinct  Fern. 

Others  may  be  selected ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  evergreen  character  of  this  Fern  makes  it  a  most 
desirable  addition  to  the  hardy  fernery,  and  when  used  with 
the  yarieties  of  Scolopendrinm  it  will  impart  a  fresh  appear- 
ance to  it  even  dming  the  depth  of  winter. 

The  Blecfanxmi  spicant,  or  common  Hard  Fern,  is  also 
indispensable.  Of  the  nmnerons  yarietiea  of  it  perhaps  the 
most  desirable  are 

imbricatum,  a  strikingly  handsome  and  distinct  Yariety. 

ramosum,  somewhat  crested,  and  very  beaatiniL 

Scolopendrinm  ynlgare  is  another  evergreen  species,  of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  seventy  varieties,  ana  of  these 
sereral  might  be  selected. 

crispnm,  edged  like  a  frill. 

digitatnzB,  a  very  beautiftd  crested  variety. 

marginatmn,  curious  and  handsome  varie%. 

ramosum,  exceedingly  handsome. 

Then  there  are  other  Ferns  which  may  be  added,  such  as 
Woodsia  ilvensis  and  Cystopteris  fragilis ;  nor  would  I  be 
without  the  Pteris  aquilina,  the  common  Brake,  from  whence 
I  have  flushed  in  former  days  many  a  partridge,  fbr  its  fine 
noble  habit  well  entitles  it  to  a  place  amongst  its  congeners ; 
and  others  might  be  added  as  the  fancy  or  pocket  of  tiie 
cultivator  may  sngg^t.  I  have  n^t  recommended  rare 
species,  or  varieties  merely  curious  in  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  but  such  as  I  think  would  make  a  good  beginning  for 
a  lutfdy  fernery.  I  would,  however,  repeat  what  I  have 
■formerly  said,  tliat  from  what  I  know  of  our  principal  Fern- 
growers,  any  one  may  safely  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  sudi  men  as  Mr.  Ivery  and  Imr.  Sim,  and  if  well  inoculated 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  virus  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
spread,  so  that  he  will,  Iry-and-by,  be  looking  to  add  to 
Mb  present  small  collection ;  or  it  may  set  him  off  at  once 
upon  the  pursuit ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  ladies  of  the 
funily,  if  not  altogether  wedded  to  "  King  Croquet,"  will 
rqjoioe  in  the  cod  and  fresh-looking  appearance  of  the  hardy 
fernery. — D.,  J%al. 

P.S. — May  I  here  correct  an  absurd  sentence  in  my  paper 
of  last  week  on  new  Boses,  arising  from  my  wretched  habit 
of  fiwt  writing?  After  enumerating  the  Tea  Boses,  I  am 
made  to  say  these  all  "  suooeed"  well;  it  should  have  been 
"sound"  welL  There  are  other  trifling  little  inaoenrades 
of  grammar,  to  which  not  I  but  my  bad  writing  must  nlead 
guSty.  The  note,  too,  on  Bose  Bexne  de  la  Pape  ought  to 
nave  been  as  a  note  to  the  paper,  and  not  have  been  sepa- 
rated to  another  part  of  the  JoornaL 


PEATH  OF  MB.  DONALD  BEATON. 

It  is  very  painful  to  us  having  to  aaoioimee  the  death  of 
Mx.  DoNAUD  Beatok,  whkh  tD<i  plaoe  at  his  resideBee  at 
Burbiton,  Kingston-on-Thames,  at  serem  o'dook  on  tiie 
evening  of  Saturday  last,  at  the  age  cxf  62. 

For  a  considerable  time  paat»  siEBce  hit  latft  Hhieas^  Mr. 
Beaton  had  been  in  aoi  unosnaHy  good  state  of  health,  mod 
had  become  as  active  and  vivacious  as  ever  he  waa  in  his 
best  days.  He  was  conatantly  engaged  in  attending  to 
hiiCp^*^^  ^^^  ^  reading  up  the  latest  horticsnltuval  infor- 
martion;  but  on  Thxna&y  eveuBg  hwt  he  waa  suddsnfy 
■eiied  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  wbaA  entirely  deprived 
liim.  of  the  use  of  his  left  aide,  mad  from  aiz  c^e&ock  4m  ttie 
nozning  of  Friday  till  tiie  time  ofhia  death  he  was  pcafeatfy 
JBsenaible. 

There  are  none  who  knew  Me.  Beaton  !ptanomBBOfy»  aad 
who  knew  hnn  only  by  hiawritipga,irhe  will  not  legggt 
4»  hear  of  this  event.     For  npwandi  «f  Hdrl^  yean  ke 
intbevanef  Sngiiflh  hflvftiailtBire^'aiid  for  maae^ 
leader  of  UkaA  bcMMk  ef  it  iildflh 


cenoema  the  flower  garden.  To  Mr.  Beaton  we  are  maimty 
indebted  for  the  direction  that  has  been  ^ven  to  the  modem 
style  of  English  flower  gardening,  saving  that  pact  of  it 
wMdi  is  distinguished  as  "  the  pdychrome  style,"  and  it  is 
geperaOy  allowed  that  through  his  articles,  as  published 
pedodicaUy  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  his  fine  taste  and 
skill  in  the  hazmoniBing  of  colours  have  exercised  an  infln- 
ence  which  has  operated  in  all  the  best  garden  establish- 
ments in  the  country. 

It  was  not  in  the  practice  of  gardening  alone  that  Mr. 
Beaton  excelled.  Although  he  has  not  taken  a  position 
among  botanists,  hewas  no  mean  proficient  in  that  science,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  another  example  on  record  in  the  history 
of  our  British  gardening  of  one  who  applied  that  science 
more  skilfully  and  benefi^ally  to  the  practice  of  horticulture. 
His  knowledge  of  botany  was  not  of  that  common  order 
which  ccmsistB  in  running  over  the  names  of  plants ;  but 
whether  on  questions  affecting  tibie  alliances,  the  structure, 
or  the  {^8i<dogy  of  plants,  he  was  equally  acquainted  wi4ih 
them  all,  and  he  possessed  an  originality  of  thought,  a  keen 
perception,  and  a  strength  of  intellect  that  enabled  him  to 
step  aside  fr(»n  many  of  the  received  opinions,  and  to  ppo- 
mulgate  views  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists 
of  we  day  were  not  slow  to  accept.  Even  as  a  botanist, 
however,  his  name  will  always  be  on  record,  the  late  Hon. 
and  Bev.  Dean  Herbert,  himself  an  accomplished  botanist 
and  one  who  could  well  appreciate  the  talents  and  worth 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Beaton,  having  founded  the  genas 
Beaionia  in  honour  of  him. 

As  a  friend  Mr.  Beaton  was  sincere,  cordial,  and  constant; 
as  a  neighbour,  generous,  benevolent,  and  kind;  and  as  a 
man,  he  exemplified,  in  all  his  relations  in  life,  the  strictest 
integrity,  a  scrupulous  sense  of  honour,  a  forgiving  dispo- 
sition, and  a  charitable  feeling  to  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  c<mtact.  His  playful  humour,  with  which  all 
our  readers  are  so  familiar,  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  his  character,  because  it  was  that  which  he  had 
the  most  frequent  opportunity  of  exercising ;  but  no  other 
of  the  characteristics  we  have  mentioned  were  less  developed, 
although  there  were  not  the  same  opportunities  for  exhibiting 
them. 

The  Editors  of  this  Journal  feel  acutely  the  final  loss  of 
their  esteemed  friend  and  fellow  labourer.  Fourteen  yeahi 
of  daily  intercourse  knitted  them  and  him  closely  together, 
and  enabled  them  thoroughly  to  appreciate  his  sterling  worth 
and  to  know  ftdl  well  the  b^oefits  tiiey  derived  from  his  aid. 
In  him  they  had  an  able  coadjutor.  And  what  though  at 
times  he  was  hasty  in  his  assertions  ? — ^he  was  always  hearty ; 
if  he  chafed  occasionally  at  opposition,  in  good  time  he  made 
amends  by  proofe  of  his  correctness  or  acknowledgment  of 
his  error;  and  he  never  depreciated  the  merits  or  under 
valued  the  attainments  of  those  who  were  students  or 
labourers  with  him  in  the  same  field. 

To  the  last  he  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  pursuits ; 
he  literally  died  in  the  midst  of  them,  for  it  was  when  in  the 
act  of  providing  protection  for  his  favourite  fiowers  for  the 
winter  that  he  was  seized  by  the  disease  which  so  soon 
proved  fiitaL 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  Mr.  Beaton's  attack  reached 
us.  Dr.  Hogg,  whom  he  has  left  as  his  executor,  and  to  whom 
he  had  previously  entrusted  the  entire  management  of  all 
hi*  affairs,  hastened  to  his  house,  bat  too  late  to  recekre 
frem  him  a  word  of  parting.  The  fatal  symptoms  had 
already  set  in;  and,  after  two  days  of  much  apparenlt 
Bufforing  and  entire  unoonsoioasness,  our  lamented  friend 
breathed  his  last. 

Mr.  BeatoB  was  a  native  of  Urray  in  Boss-shire,  where  he 
was  bom  on  the  8th  of  March,  1802.  For  his  portrait  and  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  career  we  must  reier  our  readere 
to  oor  YoL  18,  page  158. 


GEOUND  VINEBIES. 

Ko  mete  snooeBslul  or  interesting  mode  of, 
in  small  gaardens  was  ever  inveiKbed  than  this.  Blaok  Haai- 
Inugh  Grapes  have  Txpaaed  w€U  in  them  as  far  north  as 
Maifcehester ;  and  Trentham  Black  and  Black  Hamboxgh  aft 
Sawhndgewortih  in  Mr.  Bivers's  grcnuMl  vinecies. 

XtkaaMit  iwnagkable  £ifit  tl*t  Yimea  tMiaad  on  slates 


JOUBNAIi  OF  HOKTICUi/rilUE  ABD  COTTAGE  QABDENEB. 


under  glass  ridges,  to  whicb  ths  above  name  ia  nov  applied 
altliougli  never  syrui^  or  watered,  never  have  red  apide) 
(soldiam.   For  tiieiruiunanity  from  the  former  the  conatonl 

radiation  of  moifltarB  from  their  "  mother  earth  "  anfflcientl] 
acoonntfl  i  bat  why  (ndium  doea  not  yiait  them  I  cannot 
quite  maite  ont.  These  mo«t  simple  of  all  Tineriea  ore  non 
very  common  in  tie  south  of  England,  more  particnlarty  ii 
Berkshire.  A  cle^ymen  stated  to  me  last  eeaaon  the  almost- 
ineredible  fitct  that  ho  had  sold  Oiapes  &om  his  groim<i 
vineries  to  the  amount  of  ^820,  which  he  had  devoted  U 
charitable  porposea.— Vms. 


take  a  flow  and  retom  pipe  right  benesih  the  bHIiard-iDom 
floor  on  to  near  the  west  end  ^  the  Polm-honm,  and  bIodc 
w  sad 


CONSEEVATOEY   AJTD    PALM-HOUSE 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EESIDENCE. 
I  ■HCLOBK  a  sketch  of  a  oonservatoiy  and  PaJm-honse  1 
Bcopose  erecting,  attached  to  a  house  I  am  now  building. 
The  drawing-room  will  open  into  tjie  oonservatoiy,  30  feel 
by  19,  and  18  feet  high,  by  two  French  windows,  and  th( 
bOliaid-rooni  into  the  Palm-honse,  19  feet  in  the  square, 
I  have  arranged  the  boiler-honae  so  that  the  pipes  pasE 
under  the  billiard-room  floor,  so  ae  to  prevent  injury  to  tht 
table  in  cold  weather.  I -wish  to  ask  your  opinion  on  th< 
plan,  and  should  be  further  obliged  by  your  advice  how  tc 
arrange  the  interior  for  the  best.  Also,  what  planta  yoc 
would  recommend,  more  especially  for  tie  Pahn-houae,  whicl 
,  if  necessary,  have  a  height  of  trtna  30  to  35  feet.— 


[1.  We  believe  that  any  of  the  builden  who  advertise  in 
our  columns  would  give  you  rough  plans  and  speoifioations, 
and  it  is  always  best  to  l^ve  a  clear  understanding  on  Jliese 
matters  before  commencing  operations. 

2.  We  see  nothing  objectionable  in  the  position  of  the 
contemplated  houses.  We  presume  they  will  be  span- 
i^wfed,  or  ridge-and-ftirrow-roofed,  which  wul  divide  the  rays 
uf  light  more  equally,  se  the  mMn  front  of  the  houses  Will 
H  to  the  west. 

I.  The  position  of  the  boiler  is  all  right  enough,  tnovided 
<]u  go  deep  enough  down  with  it.  The  idea  of  taking  the 
aipes  beneath  the  biUIard-room  Soor  is  good,  but  we  notice 
bat  from  the  steps  from  the  billiard-room  into  the  pn^Kiwd 
*<>*m-house,  and  the  st«>s  tiom  the  drwring-TOom  into  Uie 
^uservatory,  the  floor  of  these  i^aoea  lopeotivefy  will  be 
icom  18  to  24  inches  below  the  level  o(  the  bUluid-ioom 
*""  and,  therefore,  if  the  headng-E^raa  on  mer^  t«  be 
Ii.  .de  sntfiue  o'  *»>">  )<'<seB,  tJir  ^inr  and  retom  most  be 
•itiV  all  that  deb,  -    ■■■*-    hefloa        t>e  mUanl^tMim. 


billiard-room  flooi^-aay  3}  to  4  feet,  then  these  t 
and  returns  could  also  be  sunk  beneati  a  path,  oatof  tij^ 
only  by  tbis  arrangement  there  would  alw^a  bo  a  litSs 
heat  in  the  conservatory  when  heat  was  not  wanted  in  IIm 
Palm-house,  and  this  with  plenty  of  air  would  never  do  aay 
harm.  If  deemed  advisable,  however,  to  keq)  iiO  arttficU 
heat  from  thenoe  except  when  wanted,  the  pipes  mMT  go  <M 
as  proposed,  bat  a  connecting  bend  shJotdd  j<nn  tike  funr  and 
return  at  the  division  between  the  honses,  and  a  valve  shut 
in  the  conservatory  ^rt  would  prevent  the  flow  in  Uiat  part 
when  not  needed.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  m^n  flow-mw 
should  never  &kll  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  boiler  uncd  it 
takes  the  bend  to  return  thither.  If  tliat  pipe  at  the  north 
end  of  the  conservatory  ia  3  inches  higher  than  where  it 
started  from  the  boiler,  itwillbebettertluaifonadeadlevd; 
and  at  that  highest  point  a  small  gas-pipe  shonldbe  left 
open  to  prevent  air  accumulating,  the  open  end  (^  that  ptpt 
standing  higher  by  a  couple  of  feet  than  any  other  pipe  m 
the  house.  From  theeo  two  pipes  other  pipes  con  be  taken 
to  heat  the  houses,  the  one  in  the  conaervatoiy  to  be  shnt 
or  opened  with  a  valve. 
5.  The  position  of  the  pipea  would  much  depend  <m  the 


instance,  in  the  coae  of  the  conaervatoiy,  that  yon  have 
some  18  or  24  inches  next  the  drawing-room  for  stoM,  and 
then  S  feet  of  walk ;  the  same  in  front  of  fruit-wai^  sonw 
18  inches  in  be^t,  and  athiee-faet  walk  there,  and  two  walks 
Bcroaa  opposite  the  two  French  windows ;  you  would  have  a 
bed  in  the  middle,  and  a  bed  at  each  end,  and  a  bed  <it 
border  in  front  and  back.  The  common  plan  wonld  be  to 
take  the  pipes  on  £he  sides  and  ends,  place  a,  stage  over 
them,  a  abtge  also  in  the  middle,  and  supply  witlk  jAnts  ix 
pots  in  the  usual  manner.  Now,  if  we  wanted  to  make  Uwt 
conaervatory  an  el^ant  affair,  we  would  not  have  a  pot  nnfsi. 
nor  yet  a  pipe  either.  We  would  take  two  fonr-iBeh  pipes 
right  round  the  house  (or  three  in  frvnt  and  north  end,  and 
two  at  back  and  south  end  would  be  better),  and  we  mold 
place  tliem  in  a  shallow  trench  beneath  the  paQiwiv — *^ 
aldea  of  pathway  of  atone,  the  centre  over  tbe  p^tea  of  ixtta 
grating  to  w^  on.  We  wonld  fix  on  as  mKta  daoes  as 
we  wanted  for  creepera — si^,  two  at  the  baok  of  the  bonse, 
and  six  in  fivnt,  preparing  brick  pits  well  drained  tor  them, 
about  2  feet  square,  and  as  much  in  depth.  We  would 
have  no  stages  at  all,  but  would  snrronnd  all  the  beds  niH 
kerba  of  stone  or  s!ate6inchea  deep,  and  instead  of  pi 
out  Ibe  planta  in  the  beda,  we  would  plunge  the  pMS  ii 
sandy  soil,  and  cover  with  moss.  All  the  ii  -■-'  — 
glowing  red  pots  and  ill-assorts  stages  so  n 
room  would  uius  be  avoided,  and  the  m^ority  ct  tbn  piaiiB 
in  the  beds  might  be  so  managed  as  never  to  be  mnc^  above 
the  eye,  but  rather  below  it,  whilst  flaunting  creepon  and 
suspended  baakets  would  amply  fill  up  what  space  oonld  be 
aW^  above  head,  so  aa  to  let  plenty  of  light  oome  in. 
What  could  be  more  beautiM  in  winter  than  a  bed  of 
Camellias  fronted  with  Daphnes  of  kinda,  and  these  with 


Acacias,  and  Habrothamnus,  Passifloras,  &«.,  dependinf[  frtn 
the  roofF  These  creepera  with  a  little  rich  mulching  or 
manure-watering  would  grow  strong  enough,  and  tlie  OCB- 
tiBOtdng  of  the  roots  in  the  amall  brick  pit  wiU  canee  thoa 
to  blocmi  moie  freely  than  when  the  creepera  aie  pbnM 
out  in  the  honse. 

6.  The  same  ininciple  will  a^mly  to  tbe  Folm-houae.  A 
walk  mi^  go  ul  round,  and  uie  pipes  may  here  also  be 
benekthUiepaUiwayi  but  if  the  same  nioety  need  tut  be 
ibaerved,  Uie  prinohial  pipes  might  go  undec  a  wide  ahstf 
m  the  sonth  side  and  west  front.  Tl^ee  ahelvea  omdd  Oum 
lie  nqmlied  with  stove  flowoing  ^ants  in  pots,  wbiM  tke 
>sntre  eed  might  be  partly  rdaated  out,  if  suoli  a  plan  wvM 
leemed  advisable.  If  mDOEwcn  tobedoneinthotwagr.  ae 
ihe  bed  in  the  oentra  would  be  abeot  10  flwt  sqiiai^  it  midd 
mudi  aasist  aodi  ^aata  a*  Hiisa  CavwidiiTiii  and  oOat^  if 
here  were  tb-*>  <ha»j]iah  f^ee  bcoMttia*  Ixd  fa  nUlih 
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in  8uoh  a  hooso.  Four  pipes  connected  with  the  flow  would 
be  needed  for  top  heat  round  the  south  and  west  ends,  and 
one  or  two  as  returns,  and  joining  the  main  return,  could  go 
round  the  division  between  the  houses. 

To  make  the  most  as  to  appearance,  the  beds  should  be 
arranged  as  in  the  conservatory,  a  pipe  taken  round  beneath 
the  warm  borders,  three  beneath  the  central  bed,  and  the 
plants  planted-out,  or  seeming  to  be  so  from  plunging  the 
pots.  That  such  attention  to  elegance  is  not  often  met  with 
is  just  a  reason  why  a  man  of  taste  should  set  the  example. 
Then,  Hkewise,  the  pipes  for  direct  top  heat  would  go 
beneath  the  pathway.  One  advantage  this  mode  would 
have  is,  that  no  shelves  or  stages  would  be  wanted.  As  in 
the  conservatory,  basket  Orchids,  trailing  stove  plants,  and 
the  climbers,  would  do  all  the  work  above  head.  Who  will 
break  in  on  the  dismal  monotony  of  shelves,  and  all  the  rest 
ofit?— R.  F.] 


VINES  IN  POTS. 

A  FBiENi)  sent  me  packed  three  weU-ripened  Black  Ham- 
burgh Vines,  seemingly  only  a  year  or  two  old  (judging 
from  the  size  of  the  wood),  but  as  I  have  not  much  room,  I 
would  prefer  them  in  pots.  A  line  from  you  will  meet  my 
difficulties,  which  are — 1st,  Size  of  pot  they  will  fruit  in ; 
2nd,  Soil ;  3rd,  When  to  prune.— A.  6.  J. 

[If  our  correspondent  had  informed  us  whether  he  has  re- 
ceived the  Vines  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  grown 
and  established  themselves,  or  whether  they  are  Vines  that 
have  been  planted-out  in  a  border  for  a  time  and  then  lifted, 
we  would  have  had  np  difficulty  in  giving  directions  which 
would  have  met  his  case  precisely.  But  as  the  Vines  may 
have  been  received  in  either  of  the  two  conditions  named,  it 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  give  directions  bearing  on 
both  cases,  in  order  that  what  shall  be  said  in  answer  to  the 
first  question  will  meet  the  case.  It  would  save  a  deal  of 
perplexity  and  waste  of  words,  if  in  such  special  cases  more 
minute  and  explicit  information  were  given  as  to  the  state 
of  various  plants  and  fruits  about  which  information  is 
required. 

Ist.  If  the  Vines  are  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been 
^own,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  repot  them  into  pots 
of  larger  size,  if  those  they  are  in  are  not  less  than  16*s,  or 
10-inch  pots.  In  the  size  named  they  will  ripen  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit,  all  other  things  bein?  equal,  with  proper 
attention  to  watering  and  fee<&ng  with  manure  water.  Pre- 
suming that  they  are  now  in  pots  not  larger  than  the  size 
named,  they  should  not  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  at  all, 
unless  the  Vines  are  wanted  to  fruit  for  several  years  in 
pots.  In  that  case  it  will  best  to  shift  them  into  pots  a  size 
or  two  larg^.  And  were  it  not  from  the  danger  of  breaking 
their  tender  shoots,  we  would  not  shift  them  till  they  had 
developed  a  good  many  leaves,  and  had  begun  to  make  fresh 
roots,  which,  unless  plunged  in  an  unnatura&y  and  injuriously 
strong  bottom  heat,  they  never  do  till  they  have  made  con- 
siderable growth. 

In  the  hands  of  a  no\'ice  it  will,  therefore,  be  safer  to  shift 
them  just  as  the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell  in  spring. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained ;  the  soil  used  should  consist 
of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  well-rotted  manure, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust.  The  balls  should  be  mode- 
rately damp  when  shift;ed,  and  the  fresh  soil  should  be 
rammed  firmly  round  the  ball  in  potting.  A  12-inch  or 
14-inch  pot  wUl  keep  a  Vine  6  or  8  feet  long  in  a  fruiting 
state  for  a  good  many  years  with  proper  feeding  and  rich 
top-dressings. 

2nd.  If  the  Vines  have  been  received  without  pots  or  ball, 
as  is  just  possible,  the  size  of  pot  must  be  regulated  by  the 
object  in  view.  If  it  be  intended  to  keep  them  in  pots  for 
years,  and  the  Vines  are  strong  and  well  rooted,  tl\en  put 
them  into  14rinch  pots  at  once.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  use 
the  same  soil  as  afready  named.  Distribute  tiie  roots  nicely 
among  the  soil,  and  pot  firmly.  In  tins  caae  there  must  not 
be  so  sanguine  a  hope  of  a  crop  next  summer,  unless  the 
Vines  are  Uioroughly  well  ripened,  and  a  little  bottom  heat 
can  be  supplied  when  th^  b^in  to  move  in  the  spring. 
Bat  even  in  this  case,  and  with  uiebest  management,  lifted 
Tines  are  apt  to  do  what  saideners  call  "mn,"  or  "wire" 
^t'^.tf.,  they  show  fruit  weU  enoogh  at  first,  but  when  the 


stored-up  sap  is  exhausted  the  bunches  run  away  into 
claspers  instead  of  being  developed  into  bloom. 

They  should  be  pruned  immediately,  and  kept  in  the 
coolest  part  of  your  gpreenhouse  for  the  next  three  months 
at  least 

The  want  of  room  is  that  which  appears  to  have  led  to 
the  determination  of  keeping  the  Vines  in  pots.  But  we 
would  suggest  and  recommend,  if  the  position  of  the  green- 
house wiU  admit  of  it,  to  make  a  border  and  plant  one  or 
two  of  the  Vines  out.  They  can  be  pruned  and  trained  to 
occupy  any  desired  amount  of  room,  and  will  g^ve  fiur  less 
trouble,  and  be  much  more  likely  to  give  betteor  fruit,  and 
more  of  it,  than  in  pots. — D.  T.] 


STYLES  OF  GAEDENING. 

It  is  but  natural  that  opinions  should  vary  on  almost 
every  subject,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  since  without 
difference  of  opinion  there  would  be  no  controversy ;  and  as 
it  is  by  controversy  that  usefal  facts  are  often  elicited,  I  see 
no  reason  to  fear  a  provocation  of  it,  if  the  question  at  issue 
is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  gardening 
pursuits.  We  have  been  favoured  occasionally  witii  various 
opinions  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  old  and  new 
style  of  gardening,  as  regards  the  planting  of  fiower-borders ; 
but  mere  opinions,  unsupported  by  statistics,  do  very  little 
towards  settling  the  question  either  way.  What  we  want 
is  a  few  old  hands  to  g^ve  their  experience  and  their  views 
in  a  plain  practical  manner,  divested  of  anything  like  pre- 
judice, or  even  sentiment;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  latter  quality  exhibited  in  the 
lucubrations  of  those  who  pursue  gardening  merely  as  a 
source  of  gratification  and  pleasure.  The  only  oon«ct  es- 
timate, I  should  think,  is  arrived  at  by  the  thoroughly 
experienced  and  practised  gardener,  who  has  served  his 
time  from  his  youth  upwards,  passed  through  every  grade 
of  his  profession,  and  performed  his  frill  share  of  hard 
work  both  of  hand  and  head,  so  that  when  a  piece  of  work- 
manship is  set  before  him,  he  is  able  to  weigh  both  cause 
and  consequence,  and  give  an  opinion  at  once  both  correct 
and  impartial  Whether  he  would  say  that  the  old  style  is 
better  than'  the  new,  or  the  new  better  than  the  old,  is 
doubtfril ;  but  most  probably  he  would  take  into  consider- 
ation the  progress  of  the  times,  and  assert  that  as  nothing 
in  nature  or  art  is  stationary,  it  is  little  to  be  regretted  that 
the  old  style  of  gardening  has  followed  the  natural  course  of 
things  in  generfO,  and  has  passed,  or  is  i>assing  away ;  and  if 
the  new  style  does  not  possess  such  varied  or  agreeable 
features,  it  would  be  better  to  modify  the  old  style,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  than  to  indulge  in 
vain  regrets  that  what  has  passed  away  apparently  possessed 
greater  charms  than  what  we  have  opportunities  of  more 
closely  inspecting. 

Having  m>m  my  earliest  boyhood  been  familiar  with  some 
of  the  old-fashioned  border  plants,  and  learned  very  early 
to  distinguish  such  ones  as  the  Spiderwort,  the  Catchfiy 
the  Soapwort,  the  Speedwell,  the  Livelong,  the  Bee  Lark- 
spur, the  Bachelor's  Buttons,  the  Golden  Bod,  the  Starwort, 
the  pretty  Sun  Rose,  the  Snapdragon,  the  Willow  Herb, 
and  many  similar  plants  with  their  true  EngUsh  names,  it 
is  but  natural  that  I  should  preserve  some  little  regard  for 
them.  Still,  viewing  them  in  their  true  light  as  subjects 
for  border  planting,  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  £EM;t, 
that  among  all  the  old  border  plants  there  is  not  one  that 
I  could  name  that  gives  the  brilliancy  of  colouring,  com- 
bined with  the  dwarf,  compact  habit,  and  continuous  bloom- 
ing of  the  ordinary  bedding  Geranium — ^that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  among  them  plants  to  supersede  the 
common  bedding  plants  of  the  day,  and  obtain  from  them 
such  brilliant  masses  of  colouring  for  four  or  five  months 
continuously. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  your  sentimentalist  to  dream  of  the 
old-fashioned  mixed  border,  where  he  might  cull  his  Daffo- 
dils in  March,  his  Wallfiowers  and  Cow^ps  in  Anril  and 
May,  his  Pinks  in  June,  his  Cloves  in  July,  Phloxes  in 
August,  perennial  Asters  in  September,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  October  and  November.  Certainly  there  is  Tarietj, 
every  olgect  has  its  peculiar  interest.  £aoh  month  also 
brings  its  own  peculiar  flora,  and  this  to  some  penont 
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jpoieesses  great  attractioii ;  but  there  is  not,  and  oannot  be, 
that  .strikmg  display  of  beauty  which  the  bedding-ont 
system  presents.  In  this  latter  system  the  eflfect  is  sndden ; 
it  breaks  ftill  on  the  eye  from  the  first,  bat  if  well  managed 
the  eye  does  not  weary,  for  every  bed,  oir  part  of  a  hed, 
will  bear  a  separate  inspection.  There  is  much  more  in  it 
than  the  mere  gratification  of  the  organs  of  sight,  for  the  taste 
of  the  designer  in  handling  the  materials,  l£e  quality  of  the 
workmanship,  &c.,  may  all  be  discussed,  and  form  as  much 
a  subject  for  comment  as  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
l^ow  one  of  the  chief  ol^'ections  to  the  bedding-out  system 
put  forward  by  its  opponents  is  the  sense  of  dreariness  that 
IS  produced  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  shortening  days 
show  their  natural  e£f<^s  on  the  masses  of  plants,  or  when 
an  autumn  frost  changes  the  whole  scene  in  a  single  night 
and  necessitates  their  hasty  removal,  suddenly  converting 
what  were  rich  beds  of  flowering  plants  into  a  barren  waste. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  agree  that  this  natural  process,  which  has 
many  analogies,  ought  to  produce  any  such  feeling.  No 
sense  of  dreariness  is  produced  at  the  approach  of  night 
after  eigoying  the  L'ght  of  the  sun  during  the  allotted  time, 
Neither  do  we  dread  the  approach  of  ihe  time  of  rest  after  a 
day  of  toil.  Nor  do  I  see  why  the  lalling  of  the  leaf  should 
be  suggestive  of  melancholy  thoughts.  When  the  trees 
have  been  clothed  with  verdure  their  allotted  time  winter 
itself  comes  and  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  nature,  and  by 
the  contrast  we  are  enabled  to  see  tenfold  the  beauties  that 
the  summer  brings  forth — ^not  that  the  winter  leaves 
the  garden  entirely  devoid  of  attractions.  If  it  has  been 
laid  out  and  furnished  with  a  view  to  winter  as  well  as 
summer  decoration,  the  change  of  seasons  merely  produces 
a  relief,  and  leaves  no  cause  for  depression. 

If  we  cannot  have  the  gay  flower-beds  in  winter,  what  (san 
be  more  really  beautiful  than  the  habit  and  style  of  growth 
ai  many  of  ti^e  Coniferous  trees  ?    A  judicious  planting  of 
these  alone  will  g^ve  an  interest  to  any  garden.    Evergreens 
of  any  description  will  make  a  gajxlen  look  lively  during  the 
winter — that  is,  when  they  are  well  arranged;   and  the 
aaftangement  is,  perhaps,  the  main  point,  for  this  alone  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  mere  mass  or  collection  of 
shrubs  and  a  scene  calculated  to  excite  interest.    Again :  I 
consider  that,  supposing  the  flower-beds  to  form  the  principal 
jfeature  of  the  garden,  and  that  they  are  duly  proportioned  and 
neatly  made  either  on  gi'ass  or  on  gravel,  if  kept  neat  and 
tidy  when  otherwise  bare,  there  is  nothing  about  them  sug- 
gestive of  barrenness,  for  they  must  always  be  associated 
with  their  simimer  occupants.     In  fact,  an  old  g^dener 
<moe  told  me  that  it  was  his  decided  opinion  that  at  no  time 
of  the  year  did  the  garden  look  so  well  as  when  put  in  order 
dBbr  the  winter.     With  the  edges  trimmed,  the  beds  and 
borders  turned  up,  the  grass  and  gravel  in  the  best  possible 
^yrder,  not  even  the  gaieties   of  summer  made  it  more 
attractive.     Without  going  quite  so  far  as  that,  we  may 
satisfy  our  minds  that  each  season  brings  its  own  peculiar 
aspects,  none  of  which  need  be  dreary  or  unattoustive, 
unless  we  are  determined  that  one  or  the  other  shall  be  so. 
In  this  case  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  garden  or  the 
season.    Then,  again,  there  are  ways  and  means  of  clothing 
the  flower-beds  with  verdure  during  the  winter,  and  of 
baving  spring  flowers  on  the  same  ground  that  we  expect 
to  have  summer  and  autumn  gaiety.    The  method  I  have 
myself,  adopted  has  been  effectual  in  securing  this  object. 
The  process,  I  believe,  is  well  known  among  gardeners,  and 
has  been  objected  to  on  account  of  the  extra  time  and 
labour  required,  and  the  fact  of  few  being  able  to  appro- 
priate a  piece  of  reserve  ground  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
But  as  regards  the  time  and  labour,  these  are  much  less 
than  are  required  by  the  bedding  plants  themselves ;  and  as 
to  the  reserve  ground,  no  garden  ought  to  be  laid  out 
rithout  some  provision  of  the  kind.    It  is  as  necessary  to 
he  garden  as  the  scullery  is  to  the  dwelling-house,  and 
uite  as  useful  in  the   small   garden   as  the  large  one. 
-iesides,  I  happen  to  think  that  in  gardening,  as  in  other 
iiings,  for  every  effect  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause.    I 
"^Id  have  our  flower-beds  as  attractive  in  winter  and 
'yxing  as  in  summer  and  autumn.    The  labour  and  neces- 
Hiry  appurtenances  must  be  proportionate.    There  is  thi" 
'**^oh  to  be  said,  however,  that  plants  used  for  winter  sac 
yring  decoction  must  be  hardy,  consequentlr  ■•*»«v  ^o  «o 


But  to  the  method  referxed  to.  Some  spxing-flowenqf 
evergreen  herbaceous  plants — as  the  white  and  yaUov 
Alyssum,  Cheiranthus  MarshaUi,  Evergreen  Candytufli  and 
above  all  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses — are  divided  or  nv* 
pagated  in  August.  They  establish  themselves  bene 
winter,  and  womd  flower  the  following  spring,  bat  aze'm* 
vented.  They  are  planted  in  the  reserve  ground  a  Ibol 
apart  each  way;  and  having  one  dear  season  and  plfltti^ 
of  room  to  grow,  they  make  fine  large  tufts  for  planting  in. 
tiie  following  October  or  November,  having  been  in  nxsaaf 
quarters  about  fifteen  months.  When  the  bedding  pkatl 
come  off,  the  ground  is  dug  and  manured,  and  these  heib* 
aoeous  plants  put  in.  Being  large  a  few  make  a  good  shoir, 
and  they  may  be  placed  2  feet  apart,  so  that  a  few  dosen 
plants  will  crop  a  large  space.  Gardeners  who  understaiid 
these  matters  will  see  that  this  is  very  different  to  putting 
in  little  plants  that  must  be  set  G  inches  apart  to  produce 
any  effect.  Plants  raised  in  this  way  will  often  flower  all 
the  winter  and  most  abundantly,  even  closing  together  with 
the  quantity  of  bloom  in  April  and  May ;  after  which  they 
may  be  taken  up  and  kept  for  stock,  the  ground  being  again 
manured  for  the  summer  bedders.  It  will  be  neoessaxy  to 
have  two  stocks  of  these  plants— one  for  the  current  year's 
planting,  and  one  to  follow  in  its  place.  Cheiranthus  Mar- 
shaUi and  Candytuft  should  be  struck  from  cuttings  esdiy 
in  the  summer,  to  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  August.  The 
others  may  be  divided  at  that  time,  and  planted  for  good 
until  fit  for  bedding-out.  By  this  process,  which  I  will 
not  deny  takes  up  much  time,  the  flower-borders  and  beds 
may  be  kept  gay  winter  and  summer;  and  those  wha 
are  in  a  position  to  try  it,  need  no  longer  oomplain  of  the 
dreariness  brought  on  by  the  loss  of  the  summer  flowexs^— 
F.  Chitty. 


BJEVTEW. 

The  Scarcity  of  Home-grovon  Fruits  in  Great  Britotik     ?y 
Chables  Boach  Shith,  Hon.  Mem.  B.S.L.,  Ac 

Wb  do  not  know  whether  this  suggestive  pam^^khlet  has 
been  published ;  but  it  was  read  before  the  Historic  SotaeAj 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  the  author  has  obliged  us 
with  a  copy. 

There  are  no  two  truths  more  certain  than  that  "Natnze 
intended  that  fruit  and  vegetables  should  constitute  the 
chief  support  of  nian,"  and  that  in  the  British  Talands 
"  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  iruit,  and  consequently  it  is 
hi^-priced." 

That  man  was  intended  to  be  chiefly  a  ve^^etaiSaa  Is 
demonstrated  not  only  by  his  physical  construotiOB»  bat  hj 
the  results  to  him  of  long  deprivation  from  vegetalfle  fiooa» 
Scurvy  among  long-voyaging  sailors  is  well  kaDwn  to  be 
only  preventible  by  a  libmd  supply  of  vegetable  snbstasoei^ 
either  fresh  or  preserved,  and  Mr.  Smith  thus  zeooBdB 
another  evidence : — 

"  Some  years  since  the  boys  in  Christ's  Hospital  were  so 
infected  with  cutaneous  diseases  that  they  were  compeTled 
to  be  sent  home ;  and  so  general  and  bad  was  the  malady 
that  a  medical  inquiry  was  instituted.  The  evil  was  provea 
to  have  resulted  from  the  want  of  fruit  and  vegetable  dieL 
Now,  if  a  school  such  as  this,  richly  endowed  and  watched 
over,  is  liable  to  be  infected  with  loathsome  disease  frwa 
the  absence  of  natural  food,  can  we  be  surprised  that 
millions  of  our  fellow  creatures,  steeped  in  poverty  and 
ignorance,  and  of  improvident  habits,  are  the  victims  of  a 
neglect  or  misunderstanding  of  one  of  Nature's  pzimazy 
laws?" 

That  fruit  and  vegetables  are  scarce  in  our  islands  needs 
no  frirther  proof  than  a  visit  to  and  noting  of  the  prices  in 
the  markets  of  London  and  other  large  towns.  But  go  to 
the  pettiest  huckster   and  purchase   the   oommone^  of 

farden  produce,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  2d.  per  lb.  fSot 
.pples,  and  8d.  per  dozen  for  Cabbaces.  This  is  a  piioe 
which  places  them  among  luxuries  sel£>m  to  be  indulged  izL 
by  the  labouring  classes,  and  these  high  prices  axe  mabn- 
tained  despite  tne  very  large  importations  from  Fraao^ 
Spain,  and  elsewhere  by  increased  steam  navigation*  It 
is  difficult,  now  that  fruit  is  imported  free  of  duly,  to 
ascertain  the  quantities  brought  from  abroad ;  but  we  acft 
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yet  from  a.  return  now  befoi«  oh  we  bm  tli&t  in  that  r«ar  uid  Ireluid ;  uid  we  go  further,  now  that  ^Ifua  and  timl)Cr 

dnty  waa  paid  upon  182,690  liushelB  of  Apples,  28,624  boahela  "^  <^^  building  materials  are  so  cheap,  for  we  know  that 

of  CheBtnnta,  101,H01  tnuh^la  of  Nnta,  38,29B  bnohels  of  ^^7  enable  any  one  who  will  derote  the  money  and  time  to 

Walnuts,  and  on  GrapOB  yalned  at  Xa6,278.  Iw  p«iMiut  to  grow  the  rarer  fruits  very  profitably.     Wa 

That  the  deEdenoy  and  ooHtUsess  of  frnits  and  v«ga-  "*  aoijuaintad  with  sereral  peraons  who  have  erected  v«y 

tablca  migbt  be  reduced  admita  cf  no  doubt,  and  Mr.  Enuth  uAennTe  orohard-hooHee,  and  sell,  the  Black  Hambu^t 

tboa  pointa   out  aorae  of  tha  modea  by  which  this'  moot  Brapes  from  them  very  remuneratiTely.    We  would  go  even 

deainuile  result  might  be  attained.  hruier,  and  observe  that  in  hundreds— nay,  in  thouaandB 

"If  well-meaning  nobleman  and  gentlemen,  who  ta^e  so  of  instanoes.  similar  wctensive  glass  atructurea  might  bo 

uadi  puJTii)  in  constiiicting  what  are  called  'model  cot-  arected  against  parts   of  some  of  our  manufactoriea  and 

tasea'  for  labourers,   would  see  that  these  labourers  are  teated  by  their  waste  steam  or  waste  hot  water.      SucJi 

induBtrioua  and  provident,  a  well-atoeked  garden  would  be  structures  bj  ripemng  still  earlier  the  Grapea  and  othffl 

insisted  on ;   but  at  present  this  grand  accoBsoiy  to  the  fri"to  grown  within  tiiem,  would  bo  proportionately  more 

cottage,  this  vital  source  of  half  the  year^a  subsiatence,  is  highly  ranumerative. 

leit  out  of  consideration,  or  it  is  made  a  matter  of  little  

"'-Thm'S.momoimlnKl.orgromaiemml.ibrliol-  DKESSIHO   lUTB  TfOS  WHa   OSBXIVSC 
sands  of  persons  less  blessed  tbjsn  the  class  1  hare  just  dOilO(XJSD. 

aUaded  to  .hiel,  ijtb  jnsl  as  mneh  trouble  as  would  bem        ^  ^,  „„„  .in.umtin  wimm  »»H»ln  tt^  «>*U 

mjsemeul,  might  bo  cullrated  "a."o"ld  '•-f '™'«'  ol  raMrAoisliJli*  tall  tm  Hii  -JETIKw-  mi 

"'•"»•«"  of  these  mea  did  then  duty.    Th^better-  „^^  .Mi^li^iMn  nmaeidil  Oa  tu«  of  Oidant 

legulated  French,  even  when  encamped  for  a  shoit  tM*  p— ja-.aj-, — ^ — ,  t s-, ;— i^fa^a^ska 

TV"" B^™*,"^ "•; """"i "■" »■"; V"° ""tff  «es3l3V«« tJTiSaUiml  i/>r*~ l«rt->i*« 

Which  occupy  theu'  leisure  tiiae,  nnd  them  nholesoma  Sooa,  __j  annir 

and  keep  than  sober  che^,  and  contented.    Butintta       F^^wrSral  yaan  paat  all Ika  CMtafUcwe  toaaa i«« 

*8tncts  of  EngUnd  to  which  I  allude  (tete  ^  jeuvfto  ftjj    ^  „rt^  ;.  'S^hm.  hna  fcaan  dranebed  ^«k » 

those   of   the   feidL-makers),    squalor    and   ^t<^scba^  maluUcm  of  G^Srat,  eight  oohms  (8)  to  the  gidhm  d!  wdk 

^unkonnesa  and  high  w^es    go  together,     Heglaotad  t^  ^^   ^^hout  any  ^tar~wa.hii«  Vith  wati.      Khto  »■ 

th«rmaat«a,whoon^yjook^to  thewQrktobea<me,the»  oaBcmally  oausedi  fbw  bu^ftwS  weakly  trees  to  «.  fc* 


'  koMC  at  xeat,  ao,  when  priag  moi 
ei^t-oiuuM  aohitiiM,  I  laA  a  Saw  ta 


of  My  treee  thsar  nanal    „.     .  _ 

„_^,-; ; tnonment  later,  irtienthaboda  abenld have begnn  to  avalL 

,  _^      ^ ,     ^-  .    ""*'™«  !i.?!!T^!K    8<»e  of  theaa  waw  waabad  w*h  oight-duwea  atrangl*  af 

nugU  have l«»d»a^  and owldTat^  «i*h*.tar  j  otha»  wiih  fcm.o»oaaat»iiglk  withnoafc^ 

thalboaaandii  rf  ada.  of  uwwaapMd  tea*  ty  Iha  ariaa  al   i,jB^  ^^  rt«mg  aata««.  natwithrtanding  tha  aft— 


i^^  »-=^  !!L      .V  *..^SrS"^v  ^    !««*»«  boda),  with  Uw  waak^  a<£tkm  w ™«^ 

a  about  2>iO  treea,  the  ooat  if  wUah,  and  ^f^^^^ 

I5Sj!^i?'i!?'^i7^i^  ^^""^  ii^-    ^«^'^«  ^^lia-ihurioB.  I  hMa  ocme  to  are.  that  eight^nMea 

tiMa  ""MwUba  adaetad,  in  three  years  they  wo^ld  pay  «ie.r  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^urj^  ,^      ^^  thoroughty  at  rert^  tha  kaat 

^5'!rS'^"^L^Jf^  T'^  T^  ""S^  crdeulate  that  atrength  and  ^  for  buds  eicept.  ^oaribly,  thoae  of  omOy 

"^J*  ^J*  "^wT  ^^t^^^  five  bushels  each  p^,^";      ^hat  if  this  Btcength  ie  ^«d  after  the  woog 

r^J!^'?tl!!!*T?^'*'il^*^^l'^'^i*l'^"?''''^  begins  to  grow,  Bon.e  buds  may  be  ii^S^d.     That  4  o».  to 

^!^£J^.^^  **  "I^^^LT"-,  P^**""  ^^  ?*Ty  thi  gallon  is  safe  oven  when  bSds  haie  begun  to  swell,  and 

"^^^^  ^'  "^  **J~  ^S^  "^"^.P*?  «9<=«^t«  is.  iSrhaps,  the  best  strength  for  not  stcon|  trees  and  Peare, 

jE30,000.     Bat  nwtoyat  a  drtaahanfca  octTiigBaw^os  and  ™J5allfearly  ones. 

the  profit  wosM  b«  fmacman*.    Thataia  »o  nanai,  inca^  SEwremarks  aprfy  only  to  pot  trees  in  ortOiard-houses, 

over,  why  our  hiAw^  mi«  b|rwv»  »<™,  ««  t*  nl*"*^  of  which  only  I  have  any  aonsidKahla  aiperienco.    For  fruit 

with  frmt  trees  (especially  the  Apple)    and  aJso  the  vast  trees  on  walls  I  believe  a  pound  to  the  gallon,  drenched  over 

tMcts  of  land  which  surround  hcapitals   f^laficatKma  and  t^e  tree  and  wall  by  meaiTof  a  plasterer's  brush,  to  be  the 

other  pubhc  buddings.*    One  of  tha  most  absurd  objeobons  ^,^  gtrangth.    Last  year  I  was  allowed  to  experiment  on 

that  has  been  opposed  to  my  soggestion  is  that  the  frmt  ,^^^  t^^^  ^  ^  ^j^  wall,  which  year  after  year  had  been  ao 

nnglit  be  atolei^    A  higMy  in'lelhgMit  friend  of  mme  who  ^jon  up  with  blight  that  thafr  fruit  came  to  nothing.    I 

keeps  a  hirga  and  respectable  school,  has.  or  had.  a  consider-  <™rated  on  three  of  the  trees,  Plnms.  with  strong  solotiona 

able  spa«e  of  unoccupied  vfal^^the  advantage  of  which  for  (jT^iri,,^  ^y,  ^.^  ^^^  that  the  trees  so  treated  wera 

fiiiit  trees  I  pomted  out  to  him.    He  met  my  persuaaitm  much  improvedin  appearance,  and  bore  some  fine  fruit.    The 

with  tho  common  olfl6Ction--*_  fear  rf  string.    lobaarved,  good  summer  may  have  helped,  but  they  looked  healthier 

m"""*,.   r  -f^'.**'  somettmg.    Let  Uiem  steal.  MOon-  &^  theit  unwaged  neighfcs.  and  now  the  whole  waU 

aider  the  fruit  th^  own  f  and  rf  yon  waiit  any  get  up  in  the  ^^  ^^^^  abandoned  to  me  to  have  a  strong  Giahnrst  treat- 

monui^  cw^  "^  "l*al  from  them.'    But  where  such  Lttge  „,g^  jiiB  result  of  wbiob  I  will  commnniStte  on  a  future 

quantities  oi  ^^m  I  i^templata  would  ha  grown^  stoUmg  oooaakai^-G-onw  Wilsm,  W.h»rri  Cottaj,,  Wevbridgo. 


Is  it  Uiat  the  French  are  more  honest  than  we  f  If        Axmohia  id  Aib  01*  Flamt-houbxb. — I  quite  ngroe  witJi 

S0>  let  us  endeavour  to  dse  to  their  standaxd  of  honesty."         iSi.  D-  Thomson  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the 

Onthaiding  is  now  too  nnidi  neglected,  yet  might  moat    introduotion  of  ammonia  into  our  forcing-houses.     I  bave 

paofitably  be  pojcaued,  especially  in  the  south  of  £ugland    fbr  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of  using  in  the  cvaporat- 

-■ — ' '--    -    small  quantity   of  liquid  manure  from  tlie 

1  ■.    .  ■■> -,[  Beaaonfor  Pines, 

.    .     ,_  , , „., it  one  of  the  beat 

'  AMmrton,  tte  Grange.  Mre^ord. 


•«DawrttlDgtlH.b«.,  lh»eli.d.iiBpp(ir»>DttTotl.TlrKmTvlm  ing-troucha   a   small   quantity    of  liquid   mt 

OB  tUa  (ublHt  tiifiin  ths  CbUmu  s[  [hi  LoDton,  Cbitbun,  udDoftr  farmyard-     I  have  used  it  during  the  sast  S4 

BaiLoKT.  ^"^  1 1^**  liDpa  Uul,  tn  eauwqimcF,  m)'  ufEcMiou  will  Iw.  at  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Figs,  and  I  consider  it  < 

ta^_p«iuaT  idoptt*.    II  »,tt  it  pntaaUe  ""■T  _•"""»_*«.'?*•  nreventives  acainst  red  snider.^T.  Ceoss.  O 


•K                                  JOUSKAIi  OF  HOKLTCULTUBE  AHD  COTTAOE  QASDSNSB.  [i 

oop  maj  ba  bad  from  tha  latter  for  >  ooiqtla  of  feais  or  aa,  maoiive  Bhmbberiefl,  thimiffli  openiiiga  ii 

«h«a  tha  dieoT  trew  wiU  be  raooved  aithei  to  aaotliw  obtained  of  the  plcwuia  groand  Menei?.— 

hoom  «r  •  waU,  and  the  Vine*  be  allowed  to  ocoop;  the  (7a  be  amtmmd.) 
idNto  konae.    One  graat  laaaon  to  be  learned  at  Trentham 
1m,  that  nctking  ia  done  and  no  dunge  efeoted  without  the 

f*^^??^  ^TOMir  bees  iMked  at  in  aU  it*  bearings  GLADIOLUS. 

I  eqtedalfy  those  haiviiw  leference  to  ecraiomical  and  »  ■  .    j  j  »      jj      ...i. 


a  your  oorreBpondent  somewhat  appeals  to  na 


PEOPAGATIFG  VINES  FEOM  ETE8. 


BradevtMl 

the  beck  inui  wmi  snuiuea  msieaa  oi  ireuisea;   boo  me    '"""Jft ,'".■  ,    .     ,.        ,„        .  .  ^        ,    .» iv. 

tteea  at  the  back,  instead  <rf  roinir  metelr  to  the  top  of  Hie  I.  I  did  not  say  that  denvativea  foUowed  the  me  or  IB* 

wall,  ware  bent  mer  at  the  toft%o  aa  to  form  a  cam  of  "Oi^a  from  whence  derived,  but  tiat  diminnUvaa  d^ 

S&et  01*0  under  the  apanioaf:  °-  ^  <^'*  "°*  intend  to  aa j  in  one  plaea  that  the  BoA 

We  now  rtOTOut,  and  find  the  wert  aide  of  the  eaat  w»U  ^J^i^if  wa*  glad  aud  in  jnoth^  glade ;  bat  that  "  it  wa. 

oovered  with>BM«,  and  ftentad  also  with  theM>  np^    ■" '  " '"'-"   ^  "'■""'■'  **■ *""•  °""""*   -*•"»—■ 

oaoaa,  but  without  any  heat  a*  &r  aa  we  leeolleot.    ^ae 

the  <*op  was  exoeUant>  and  the  collection  of  Fean  -nrj  fine. 

thne  bong  frequently  many  eorta  on  one  tree  and  beaiii^  .    „     „                                          t^     r.    t 

mfaaefe  as  shoots  wittfaut-buda  had  been  usedfrequently  >*  ^-  Beaton  a  pronunciation.— D.,  DtaL 

fet  gttgaag,  and  the  scions  were  chieflj  inserted  oa  the  

Met  et  the  main  brantdMs — a  good  plan,  to< 
ttritotih  trees  Itetila.     The  crn^  difficnlty 

tta  SMis  distinct  in  the  gsthering.     The  uu.u  mw.  ^^.^  „                                         ~        .              -   ^.         ■ 

kcger  than  lunal,  and  some  of  them  attain  an  extracrdinajT  Hatibo  a  wish  to  propagate  Vinee  from  eyes  m  the  qnSb 

rise  under  ^naa ;   hot  aa  a  role  Mr.  Henderson  doae  not  """^^  7"^  ^^i"  ">e  with  yow  advice  as  to  the  beet  nuitlu>d 

dar  thmn  quito  wnal  in  finTonr  to  thcaa  grown  on  the  of  doing  so  P    I  have  a  vmery  which  I  intend  to  Btsrt  at  the 

walL  end  of  January,  and  a  ciicnlor  fiue  of  fireclay  mna  np  through 

The  north  aapect  of  the  sooth  wall  is  appropriated  to  *^^  houaa.    Would  a  pit  made  on  the  top  of  the  ftmuoa 

Cketxiea,  Phuus,  ice,  and  the  sonOi  side  ia  corered  with  '^^^  Got  8  inohes  of  sand  or  rubble  stones  at  ttie  bottom. 

Ihes*  upright  caaes  from  end  to  and,  the  length  being  from  "^^  »•»"*  2  or  21  feet  of  tan  above  the  stones  be  a  snitaUa 

yoto  6*0  feet.    These  oia  de»otad  to  Peaohea  and  Nee-  place  for  the  purpose  ?—D.  P.  B. 

tsainas,  Hid  I  think  in  part  to  Apricots,  and  at  tha  and  of  [The  plan  which  yon  ptopoaa  for  striking  your  Tina-ayas 

Aafvmt  aoKtajsed  a  great  number  ttf  most  excellent  frnit,  would  answer  very  well.    There  are,  however,  two  or  tusa 

— M*ig  wliialh  the  Bairington  aad  TFalburtoa  Aduurobla  evils  which  ace  likely  to  require  being  guarded  against  ia 

Itedies,  and  tha  Blruge  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  forming  a  pit  immediately  over  your  fti^ace,  1^  whioh  it  )■ 

woa  tLe  meet  conspicuous  fbi  their  sise.    Ibuiy  sjjendid  presumed  that  the  pit  is  propcaed  to  be  made  over  tha  part 

CSMS  had  been  galii^ed  for  tha  Crystal  Falaoe  Show,  on  the  of  the  fiuo  next  the  flieplace  where  the  greatest  beat  is  in- 

lat  cf  September,  where  they  stood  in  the  first  ranks  of  varubly  to  be  found.    In  the  first  place,  yon  must  goaid 

honour.  Many  fruit  treea  in  pots  are  grown  in  front  of  these  against  too  great  an  amount  of  heat,  which  would  cause  tha 

houses,  where  there  is  not  a  treUis.  buda  to  break  weakly.    The  bottom  heat,  should  not  «»oeei 

In  front  of  this  fine  wall  is  a  large  spaoe  of  ground,  even  80°.    A  thermometer  plunged  in  the  ton  will,  thaefiMi  b* 

now  ooUed  the  "  long  nursery,"  but  having  nothing  of  the  necessary.    It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  poaitiua  of  tiw 

nursery  about  it,  except  the  fiurt  that  thousands  upon  thou-  pit  whioh  yon  propoaeforminKwillJw  too  for  from  the  gl*i^ 

^uids  of  nursery  bedding  plants  are  turned  out  hare  every  which  in  conjunction  with  a  high  bottom  beat  would  b*  the 

year  to  contend  with  the  weather,  and,  if  possible,  thriTe  very  worst  position  possible  for  Vine-eyes  after  th^y  had 

and  show  off  all  their  perfections  to  the  very  beet.    The  broken  into  growth.    But  if  yon  can  raiae  your  pit  boos  to 

post  of  honour  amongst  these  is  assigned  to  two  ribbon-  be  within  a  couide  of  feet  or  so  of  tha  glass  and  not  nadar 

borders  abont  the  same  length  as  the  wall — the  one  next  the  tlie  shade  of  other  Tines,  yonr  plan  with  ordinary 

houses,  and  the  other  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  a  fine  gravel  will  do  very  well. 

walk  between  them.    £«ginning  at  the  Box  edging  &e  back        Wo  do  not,  however,  consider  bottom  heat  an  ii , 

bvdw  is  thus  filled — 3  inches  from  the  Box  is  kept  dear,  able  requisite  in  raising  yonng  Vines  from  eyes,  sad  nmr 

uten  a  foot  wide  of  C«Eastiam,  followed  by  Oolden  Chain,  practise  it  ourselves  unless  when  very  early  ripened  Vinei 

Scariet  Geranium,  Feverfew,  Trenthara  Boae  Geranium,  tall  are  the  oigect,  and  which,  of  course,  requires  that  they  be 

brown  Calceolarias  and  Pentetemons,  mixed;  Qlodiolus,  in  pushed  on  rapidly  early  in  the  season.     In  ordinary  case* 

full  bloom  at  the  creet,  the  plants  baring  been  forwarded  in  the  method  we  adopt  with  success  is,  to  put  the  ^^a  to  the 

pots;  and  then  mixed  Stocks,  Cineraria,  and  an  edging  of  number  of  about  thirty  into  an  eight-inch  pot  wdl  drained 

^nirini.    The  opposite  bed  was  in  spau-roofed  shape,  and  and  filled  with  equal  parts  of  loom,  leaf  mould,  and  sud> 

thuB  the    rows    nm  from  the   Box : — Cecostium,   Lobelia  The  pots  ore  then  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  gloss  in  a 

apemosa,  Mangleaii  and  Brilliant  Geranium,  mixed  i  Prinoe  vinery,  whicli  is  to  bo  started  in  February.     Here  thnjust 

of^  Orange  Calceolaria,   and    Purple   Nosegay    Geraniums,  get  the  temperature  which  is  usual  in  starting  eattbliAted 

mn^  or  alternate  planta  of  each ;  tail  brown  Calceoluria,  Vines,  and  they  always  break  strongly  and  do  well.   As  soon 

and  Shmbland  £ose  Petmnia,  mixed,  which  amde  the  oentre  as  they  have  made  roots  about  2  inches  in  length  Uiey  on 

row ;  the  Other  side,  skirted  by  g^oss,  being  just  a  counter-  pottcd-off  into  four-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  compoeed  dt 

part  of  the  above.    The  rains  had  lashed  these  borders  very  half  loam  and  half  leaf  mould.     We  prefer  potting  tbem  o* 

much,  and  the  Calceolarias  had  been  greatly  injured ;  in-  thus  early,  oa  there  is  less  danger  of  their  receiving  a  check 

dead,  Mr.  Henderson  said  they  had  not  been  quite  up  to  the  by  the  roots  being  broken  in  ^itting-off ;  and  they  aie  jwt 

moil  this  autumn,  bat,  nevertheless,  the  borders  looked  into   eight-inch  pots  at  first  to  save  toiuble  in  watsrisb 

wall,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  walk,  and  theartistio  crocking  pots,  ic,  which  when  they  are  put  singly  into  snuia 

tanner  in  whioh  the  Cerastiani  was  managed,  regular  and  pota  ia  i-oquired  to  a,  greater  extant. 

1^  throughout,  and  yet  nothing  stiff  about  it,  and  greatly  If  convenient  we  put  tbem  into  a  little  bottom  heMt  oftst 

-ideved  by  the  three-inch  spaoe  of  dark  earth  between  it  potting  them  off,  but  ore  not  very  particular  on  this  point  if 

-id  the  green  Box  edging.   If  we  hod  not  seen  these  borders  we  con  place  them  near  the  glass  in  any  light  etmoturtt 

t4  might  have  left  the  Ceiostium  to  come  to  the  Box  edging,  where  the  night  temperature  ranges  from  65°  to  70*.    In  a 

"■t  now  wears  convinced  that  the  open  space  of  3  inches  bottomheatof80'theywilI,howeiTer,o(miabitogiowUtBOonet 

•t,  gives  to  the  whole  an  artistic  charm.    Beyond,  to  the  than  otherwise;  but  Vines  ahtmU  not  luider  any  obcnni- 

Dth  of  this  &«nt  border,  ia  a  grass  avenue,  on  whidi  m«  stances  be  left  longer  in  strong  bottom  heat  thu  isjnst 


oblomr  beds  filled  with  flowering  plants,  tK    ^eds    necessary  to  give  them  a  start  after  being  nottad- 

■^r^      <*~'Tiately  with  H<^,  '^'^    Berbsri.      .^ai-    this  it  will  be  inferred thatthawt  FSoposedisBot 

„   .n-.. '»  Biioro^y*)'  "hese   baO'      im    and  if  &r  from  tha  f*-~.  wonl^  ftMoft»t»  be  oly 


■ot  ntatmm, 
otBaotfaoal^ 


Xcrftrnter  S»  18<a.  ] 
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Iktteniatebr,  and  all  the  trees  seemed  to  be  in  the  finest  order 
and  ftill  of  Idoom-bnds,  from  a  regular  system  of  stoppings 
tlioiiglit  from  the  frosts  in  May,  the  crop  was  much  thinner 
Ifcan  usual.  All  the  lean-to  houses,  and  some  of  the  upright 
OMfl,  are  on  the  west  side  of  this  walk.  Another  walk 
-aieadly  divides  the  garden  from  east  to  west,  and  has  an 
anih  thrown  over  it  10  feet  in  height,  with  a  width  at  base 
€f  from  6  to  7  feet.  This  arched  walk,  now  well  filled  with 
Pear  and  other  fruit  trees,  must  be  a  pleasant  promenade  in 
%  hot  summer's  day,  and  the  fruit  can  also  be  easily  seen 
atfd  examined. 

By  the  side  of  other  walks  we  found  narrow  arched 
trellises  2i  feet  at  base,  and  6  feet  in  height,  as  we  noticed 
at  Eeele  the  other  week,  and  whole  quarters  filled  with 
▼arious  devices  as  to  training  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  &c, 
with  beoutifril  standard  and  pyramidal  Currant  and  Goose- 
berxy  trees,  that  produce  fine  fruit,  whilst  the  ground  can 
be  worked  comfortably  about  them.  Close  to  the  Pine- 
Ipround  vinery  we  noticed  also  two  rows  of  upright  Pear  trees, 
mat  mijg^ht  be  called  rope-of-onion  trees,  being  from  8  to 
10  feet  in  height,  and  the  branches  or  spurs  not  more  than 
a  foot  through,  and  regular  in  width  all  the  way.    The  ap- 


height.  At  that  height  it  is  found  there  is  abundance  of 
light  to  colour  the  fruit  at  the  base  of  the  back  wall;  in 
fact.  Grapes  in  very  shady  places  were  exceedingly  well 
coloured.  Besides  this  upright  trellis  in  front,  an  arch 
afoot  in  width  is  taken  across  from  it  to  the  back  wall  at  every 
12  feet»  which  gives  these  houses  an  elegant  appearance  as 
you  look  along  them.  It  is  also  almost  uniformly  the  case, 
that  whatever  the  tree.  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach,  or  Vine,  these 
arches  produce  tiie  very  best  fruit.  The  dotted  line  in 
the  section  will  give  some  idea  of  these  arches  as  we  re- 
collect them.  Mr.  Henderson  has  tried  them  nearer  than 
12  feet,  but  then  he  considered  the  back  wall  suffered. 
Having  proved  conclusively  that  the  front  trellis  and  iliese 
arches  at  12 feet  apart  do  no  injury. to  the  back  wall*  I 
would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Henderson  would  set  apart  one  house 
entirely  to  the  front  trellis,  and  arched  all  the  way  along  to 
the  back  wall,  which  would  then  be  useless  for  fruit,  and 
report  the  result,  not  merely  as  to  appearance,  but  as  to  the 
question  of  profit  and  loss,  a  matter  which  in  all  its  bearings 
is  nowhere  more  rigidly  studied  than  in  these  gardens. 

The  outside  bordBrs  of  these  houses,  besides  being  drained, 
slope  considerably  to  the  walk.     The  first  house  is  filled 


pearance  of  the  spurs  indicated  that  by  such  training  and    back  and  front  with  Plum  trees,  from  which  the  fruit  was 
good  maxiagement  a  great  quantity  of  good  fruit  could  be    all  gathered  in  June ;  the  short-jointed  wood,-  the  promi- 

obtained  in  little  room.  -  -    -  .  « 

With  this  glance  at  the  kitchen  garden  we  will  accompany 
our  readers  through  its  ranges  of  glass  houses,  taking  the 
east  side  fir8tto»and  beginning  with  the  upright  Tren&am- 
houses,  in  the  back  range,  in  line  with  Mr.  Henderson's  re- 
sidence. This  range  ooiudsts  of  four  houses,  each  66  feet  in 
length.  As  the  ground  rises  to  the  eastern  boundary,  there 
are  ramps  with  proportionate  steps  from  one  house  to 
another,  these  ramps  averaging  24  inches  in  depth,  some 
being  kes,  and  some  more.  The  whole  of  the  v^goMxt  houses 
are  similar  in  ose,  aUd  sH  are  placed  against  waUs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  elegance  of  their  appearance,  and 
as  little  question  that  in  the£uids  of  Mr.  Fleming,  and  now 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Henderson,  they  thoroughly 
answer  the  purpose,  so  fer  as  plenty  of  good  fruit  is  con- 
cerned. At  first  I  believe  they  were  chiefiy  intended  for 
proteotion,  as  orchard-houses  now  are,  but  now  they  are 
mostly  heated  by  hot  water.  They  are  all  furnished  with 
neat,  narrow  slate  paths  in  tiie  centre,  are  6  feet  in  width, 
10  feet  high  at  back  wall  and  front  glass,  the  span-roof 
being  about  16  inches  higher  at  the  apex,  and  one  side  of 
the  span  opens  with  lever  rod.  The  upright  front  sashes 
are  wide,  with  large  squares  of  glass,  and  move  easily 
behind  each  other  by  wheels  running  in  a  groove,  so  that 
abundance  as  well  as  little  air  in  front  may  be  given.  In 
several  of  the  houses  there  are  also  louvre  boards  beneath 
the  plate  on  which  the  sashes  rest. 


nent  well-sweUed  buds,  and  the  leaves  now  turning  yeUow,. 
beinff  everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  second  house 
was  filled  with  Peach  trees^  tiie  crop  all  gathered,  this  being 
the  fourth  hosse,  and  the  wood  getting  in  excellent  order. 
The  third  house  was  a  vinery.  One  rod  is  taken  along  the 
front  at  4^  feet  from  the  fioor,  and  the  bunches  hang  down 
from  it,  but  the  side  shoots  from  the  Vines  help  to  fill  up 
the  space,  and  there  is  the  arch  across  at  12  feet  apart.  At 
one  end  the  front  was  thinly  covered,  and  yet  there  were 
some  huge  bunches  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings  against 
the  back  wall.  Against  the  wall  were  fine  bunches  of  Lady 
Downes'  as  black  as  black  could  be,  and  there  was  also  a 
'fine  crop  of  the  White  Tokay,  which  Mr.  Henderson  prefers 
much  to  the  Trebbiano  and  Baisin  de  Calabre  for  late 
keeping,  having  frequently  had  it  fine  from  late  houses  in 
Apnl  and  the  Lady  Dbwnes*  in  March.  In  this  house  the 
wood  was  strong,  short-jointed,  with  large  round  prominent 
buds.  The  fourth  house  was  devoted  to  Cherries,  the  leaves 
browning,  the  wood  hard,  and  the  buds  strong  and  prcnni- 
nent;  this  house  bore  a  heavy  crop  in  ApriL  On 
eTamining  the  short  stubby  shoots  we  feund  that  nipping 
and  stopping  had  very  seldom  been  resorted  to,  the  heavy 
crop  having  rendered  sach.  care  and  attention  unnecessary. 
In  these  houses  no  part  of  the  ground  is  ever  seen  all  the 
winter,  the  bottom  being  filled  with  bedding  plants ;  and 
there,  until  the  houses  are  regulated- for  their  respective 
crops,  abundance  of  air  can  be  given  in  mild  weather,  and 
a  Httle  heat  in  the  pipes  keeps  them  all  right  in  winter. 
Even  in  this  splendid  place  the  most  is  made  of  every  bit 
of  glass  at  all  txmes. 

Li  the  front  rang^»  beginmng  again  at  the  west  end,  next 
to  the  garden  residence,  w^<5l»me  first  to  a  Peach-house, 
the  third  in  succession,  firom  which  all  tke  fruit  had  been 
gathered.    The  next  was  an  early  vinery,  also  in  a  state  of 
rest.     The  heating  bein^  insufficient,  pipes  were  placed 
along  the  back- as  well  as  in  front.    The  Vines  at  the  west 
end  of  the  house  not  doing  so  well  as  Mr.  Henderson  wished, 
owing  chiefiy,  as  he  believed,  to  a  great  accumulation  of 
moisture,. the  front  ones  were  raised  and  planted  in  firesh 
material  against  the  back  walL     The  outside  border  was 
removed,  and  well  drained,  and  we  saw  the  process  going  on 
for  raising  the  border  much  higher  than  before.    For  this 
purpose  the  front  pipes  were  elevated  fully  20  inches  higher. 
A  slate  was  put  down  to  separate  the  inside  from  the  out- 
side border,  and  prevent  the  roots  in  the  meantime  mingling 
together.    Fresh  Vines  will  be  planted  in  the  outside  bwder, 
and  when  these  are  well  estabushed  the  inside  border  and 
the  back  pipes  and  floor  will  also  be  raised ;  and  thus,  whilst 
securing  the  best  treatment  for  eadi,  both  back  and  front* 
the  hous^  will  never  be  destitute  of  a  crop.  »  The  third 
house  was  a  Cherzy-house ;  and  here  much  the  same  method 
will  be  followed,  as  it  is  to  be  made  into  a  late  house  for 
The  back  wall  is  covered  with  fruit  trees  trained  either  to    Lady  Downes'  Qrape,     Hie  new  border  for  the  Vinea  is 
aivettis,  or  oftener  to  nails  as  studs  driven  regular^  into  the    making  in  finont  in  much  the  same  way.    The  Vines  will  be 
**     Trees  are  also  nlanted  in  front,  ana  trained  to  a    left  pretty  much  to  themselves  until  established,  so  as  not 
tnm,  16  to  18  inoiiet  tcom  the  glaaa,  and  4|  feet  in  I  to  have  more  heat  tbas  will  suit  the  Chomet^  so  that  a 
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on^  maj  ba  had  ftom  tba  lattar  fin  ■  ooi^Ie  cf  yflaia  v  m,  Bwarive  Bhrobbariw,  thzoagh  opeioiigt  in  vhidi  fMgS  Ml 

whim  ths  ClieiTy  treca  will  be  zemared  Bither  to  aaotlier  tdit^ned  of  the  plMeore  ground  aaenixj. — B.  F> 

faOBM  <r  *  wall,  ud  tb«  Tiaei  be  klknred  to  occupy  ^^  {Tube etmimiti.) 

wbtHaionM*.    One  great  lowon  to  be  learned  at  TrenQiain  

it,  MuX  motUag  m  done  and  no  cduuwe  affeoted  without  the 

moitte  hamng  prerionat^  beat  looked  at  In  all  ita  bearingB,  rTj^BTOLUS 

aad  MpedaUr  Uwm  haring  referencB  to  economical  and  ^  .  ^     ,  j^^Tj  ^u  '      ™j  4.    ♦!,■-  ~«*-,^ 

nvnlleutU  ooii«ide»tk«i«.    The  foiirth  honae  waa  a  Peach-  ^  "*»  «">'  intended  to  add  Miother  word  to  thia  OOObO. 

fctraw,  ako  anpty,  and  haraw  only  thia  peouliaritj— that  '8™?- 1="'  ""  J"*^  OOTrespondent  Bomewhat  appeals  to  nw 

tbBbMk  wrilir.8  rtttddedinatead  of  trelliaed;   and  the  I  miutperforoe  answer. 

tMM  M  th«  bmtk.  iutoad  of  pdng  mereij  to  tiie  top  of  the  \^^^  "°E  ^*^  *?*'  draivativM  followed  the  wj?  or  ««• 

wiB.  wma  bent  wer  at  the  taTw  as  to  form  a  cum  of  ""^  fr<"°  whence  derived,  but  tlat  dimmntivaa  did. 

a  tet  or  ■■>  under  the  iptta  root  ^-  ^  ^^  "•>'■  "it«n'i  to  say  in  one  place  that  the  mtt 

We  now  rtep  ont,  and  find  the  west  aide  of  the  »«t  w«U  V^''^  ™  glad  and  in  another  glade ;  but  that  "  »  «■ 

ttwecod  with  Peaia,  ud  fk«atad  alao  with  then  npri^it  ^anvcd  from  gladiaa,  I  should  throw  the  accent,  whatewt 

«ama,  bat  witiiont  any  he«t  as  &r  aa  we  reeotteot.    hWo  bhere  wm  on  the  first  syllablB.                              „,  .x,„ 

the  orop  waa  euellent,  Mid  the  collection  of  Pears  Terr  fine,  ni.  I  did  not  Bay  it  wm  a  barbarmm  to  wy  <*^*«% 

Ihwe  being  freqwBtly  many  aorti  on  one  tree  and  bearing  but  to  niake  itGladilns.asif  no  "o     was  m  the  word.  whiiA 

■BcAiady.  aa  Bboota  wJthfrnit-bnda  had  been  used  fraqnently  "  ^'^-  Beaton  a  pronunciation.— D..  Deal 

wr  gialting,  and  the  adoou  were  chiefly  inserted  on  the  

■daa  of  the  main  btaoidiea— «  good  phui,  too,  fiw  rendoing 

2fl2t*3t!Si!f^*i.'^r^  ddficulty  w«  in  ke^iing  PEOPAGATING  VINES  FROM  EYES. 

a*  HEts  dMtmct  in  the  gathering.     The  fruit  was  muoh  „                  .  ,                     .    ^.        ,                -    ..          - 

iUfot  than  naoal,  and  aemie  of  them  attain  an  eitrwodinaiT  Eatimq  a  wiah  to  propagate  Vines  from  eyes  m  the  apna^ 

atae  under  glaaa;  but  aa  a  role  Mr.  Henderson  does  not  would  you  favour  me  with  yoor advice  as  to  the  best  metlmd 

oonaidv  them  quite  emwl  in  ^voup  to  thoae  grown  on  the  of  doing  bo?    I  have  a  vinery  which  J  intend  to  atart  a*  the 

4pen  wbU,  end  of  January,  and  a  circnlor  flue  of  fireclay  rriDB  np  throngh 

The  norCh  aapect  of  the  aontb  wall  u  uiprcnirUted  to  ^^  house.    Would  a  pit  made  on  the  top  of  the  ftirnMM 

Chendea,  PhutiB,  4c.,  and  the  aoirth  side  is  covered  with  '"*^  ••  or  8  inches  of  sand  or  mbble  atonea  at  the  bottom. 

tbCMiqirightcaseafhmieDdta  end,  the  lengtt  beingfeom  withabout  2  or2i  feet  of  tan  above  the  stones  be  a  anit^bto 

yoto  840  feet.    Theae  are  devoted  to  Peaohes  ^  Nee-  place  for  the  purpose  f—D.  P.  B. 

tatinea,  and  I  think  in  part  to  Apricots,  and  a,t  the  end  of  [The  plan  which  you  propose  for  atriking  yonr  Yinecyaa 

Aagnat  eonlBinod  a  gie«t  number  of  moat  excellent  finit,  would  anawer  very  well.    There  are,  however,  two  or  tUM 

aaaCBg  wbioh  the  Bairingtm  lAd  Walburton  Admirable  evils  which  an  l^ely  to  require  be^g  guarded  againat  a 

^Mdiea,  and  the  Elruge  and  Fitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  forming  a  pit  immediately  over  your  funiace,  by  iniiidi  it  ia 

wan  the  most  conepicnoua  for  their  siie.    I&ny  a^dandid  preaomed  that  the  pit  is  propoaed  to  be  made  over  the  part 

«aiaa  had  been  gatJiered  fiir  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  on  the  of  the  fluo  next  the  fireplace  where  the  greatest  beat  ia  in- 

lat  of  B^tember,  where  they  stood  in  the  first  ranka  cf  variably  to  be  found.     In  the  first  place,  yon  muat  goaid 

luoioar.  Hai^  &nit  trees  in  pote  are  grown  in  front  of  these  against  too  great  an  amount  of  heat,  which  would  canae  the 

honsea,  iriiere  thrae  ia  not  a  trellia.  buda  to  break  weakly.    The  bottom  heat,  ahonld  not  igoaed 

In  ftont  of  this  fine  waD  is  a  large  apaoe  of  graund,  even  80°.    A  thermometer  plunged  in  the  ten  will,  thesefis^  bs 

BOW  called  the  "  long  nnraen,"  but  having  nothing  of  the  necessaiy.     It  Is  also  to  be  foared  that  the  position  of  Una 

nursery  about  it,  except  the  fiiot  that  tbonsanda  npon  thou-  pit  wliich  you  propose  fi:3:iaing  wiUJ^e  too  iar  from  Hie  g^im, 

Mnds  ot  nnraery  bedding  plants  are  turned  out  here  every  which  in  conjunction  with  a  high  bottom  heat  wonld  ba  the 

jFCMr  to  contend  with  the  weather,  and,  if  poeaible.  thriie  very  worst  position  poaaible  for  Vine-eyea  after  th^  had 

and  ahow  off  all  their  perfections  to  the  very  best    The  bKdcan  into  growth.    But  if  you  can  raise  yoor  pit  eo  «a  to 

post  of  honour  amongst  these  ia  aaaigned  to  two  ribbm-  be  within  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  of  the  glass  and  not  mdac 

bordera  abont  the  aame  length  as  the  wall— the  one  next  the  the  ahade  of  other  Vinea,  your  plan  with  ordinary  atteotiott 

honaes,  and  the  other  on  the  t^tpcaite  side  of  a  fine  gravel  will  do  very  welL 

walk  brtween  them.    Begimninir  at  the  Box  edging  the  back  We  do  not,  however,  consider  bottom  heat  an  indiqena- 

ixirder  is  thus  filled — 3  inches  from  the  Box  is  kept  dear,  able  requisite  in  raising  young  Vinea  from  eyes,  and  nnv 

th«ai  a  fbot  iride  of  Cttastiom,  followed  by  Golden  Chain,  practiao  it  ouraelvea  u^oas  when  very  early  ripened  Vuiaa 

Soadet  Geranium,  Feverfew,  Trentham  Eoae  Oeranium.  tall  are  the  object,  and  which,  of  courae,  roquirea  Uut  they  be 

brown  Calceolarias  and  Fentstemona,  mixed;  Gladiolus  m  pushed  on  rapidly  early  in  the  season.     In  ordinary  cases 

fell  bJoom  at  the  creat,  Hia  plants  having  been  forwarded  in  the  method  we  adopt  with  success  ia,  to  put  tiie  eyes  to  tiie 

note;  and  then  mixed  Sto^s,  Cineraria,  and  on  edging  of  number  of  about  thirty  into  an  eight-indi  pot  wdl  drained 

Thrini.    The  oppoeite  bed  wa*  in  span-roofed  shape,  and  and  filled  with  equal  parts  of  loom,  leaf  mould,  and  aaud. 

aius_  the    rowB    run  from  the  Box :— Cerastium,   Lobelia  The  pots  are  then  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 

neoias^  Uanglesii  and  BrilUant  Geranium,  miced ;  Frinoe  vinery,  which  is  to  bo  started  in  February.     Here  they  jnat 

^^^ange  Calceolaria,   and    Purple  Nosegay    GeraniiuaB,  get  Uie  temperature  which  is  usual  in  starting  eatebliahed 

mn^  or  alternate  pltmta  of  each ;  tall  brown  Calceolaria,  Vines,  and  they  always  break  strongly  and  do  welL   As  bo"» 

*°d  Shmbland  £oBe  Petunia,  mixed,  which  made  the  oentra  as  they  have  made  roots  abont  2  inches  in  length  they  are 

row  i  the  other  aide,  akirted  by  gisac,  brang  juat  a  oonnter-  potted-off  into  four-inch  pota,  using  b  compost  composed  of 

part  of  the  above.    The  rains  had  la<jisd  theae  borders  very  half  loam  and  half  leaf  mould.    We  prefer  potting  them  off 

mnoh,  and  the  Calceolariaa  had  been  greatly  injured  ;  in-  thua  early,  aa  there  is  leaa  danger  of  their  receiving  a  check 

^eed,  Hr.  Henderson  said  th^  had  not  been  quite  np  to  the  by  the  roots  being  broken  in  potting-off;  and  they  ate  put 

mart  this  antumn,  bat,  nererthcieBs,  the  borders  looked  into   eight-inch  pots  at  first  to  save  trouble  in  watenngi 

'^ell,  greats  enhanoed  by  the  beantafel  walk,  and  tbe  artistio  crocking  pots,  &c.,  which  when  they  are  put  singly  into  taoM 

■lanuer  in  which  the  C<«aataum  was  managed,  regular  and  pots  is  required  to  a  greater  extent. 

4ttt  thron^ont,  and  yet  nothing  stiff  about  it,  and  greatly  Tf  convenient  we  put  them  into  a  little  bottom  heat  after 

"Sieved  "fy  the  tbr^e-inoh  space  of  dark  earth  between  it  potting  them  off.  but  ore  not  very  particular  on  this  pcnnt  if 

•"•^ ''he  green  Sox  edging.   If  we  hod  not  seen  these  borders  we  con  place  them  near  the  glass  in  any  light  atnictDra 

ii-u-ght  haveleft  the  Cerastium  to  come  tothe  Boxedging,  where  the  night  temperature  raagea  fi-om  GS"  to  fO".    In  a 

mt  now  we  ore  convinced  that  the  open  apace  of  8  inchea  bottom  heat  of  80°  they  will,  however,  oome  into  powth  aoonai 

"t,  givas  to  the  whole  am  artistic  charm.    Beyond,  to  the  than  otherwise ;  but  Vines  absnld  not  under  any  circnm- 

-^dth  of  this  front  border,  is  a  graaa  avenue,  on  which  are  stances  be  left  longer  in  strong  bottom  beat  than .  Ia  inst 

tlaoed  obbuKr  beds  flUed  with  flo-^ng  plants,  the  beds  neceasary  to  give  them  a  start  aftat  being  pott«d-<A    n«n 

^«^  "dgeri      >t«mate1y  with  HoUj       ->.  B^'-Tia  aqni-  thia  it  will  be  inferred  that  the   ' 

nifen-    —       ._. '-  miorcrhyh.        T}.,         ,,d,    .re    andif  fexftomtiie  riMi. *- 
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ffitum  k  available,  or  oan  be  pat  up,  bofctom  heat  k  not 
oonridered  neooBatarj  nnlep  when  it  ia  deaiiable  to  piuAi  on 
VbuB  eariy  in  the  season,  with  the  view  of  ripening  them 
early  for  the  purpose  of  early  fordng  in  the  followini^  season. 
To  grow  your  Vines  well  after  they  are  well  rooted  in  fonr- 
iadi  pots,  shift  them  into  eight-in6h  potsi,  and  keep  them  in 
alight  place  with  a  night  temperatore,  after  Hke  middle  of 
May,  of  70°,  witii  a  moderately  m<»st  atmosphere.  If  re- 
qoired  for  planting  purposes  as  permanent  Vines,  eight-inch 
pots  are  quite  large  enough,  a  well-ripened  caue  with  plenty 
of  fibiy  healthy  roots  being  what  is  required,  and  not  thick- 
ness of  growth.  For  firuiting  in  pots  uiey  should  be  shifted 
into  12-inch  pots,  in  which  with  feeding  by  liquid  manure 
they  will  make  splendid  canes.— D.  T.] 


SOME  GABDENS  WOETH  SEEING. 


Ifame. 
Grindon  HaU  ... 

ABhbarn...... 

Undercliffe   

Xden  House 

(JJ  6ft  we  11    ..M...... 

Hombelton  Hill 
Cleadon  Hall  ... 


DUBHAX. 
Profrittor, 
John  T.  Alooek,  Esq....  Mr. 
£.  Backhouse,  Esq.  ...  Mr. 

James  AUisoo,  Esq Mr. 

George  S.  RaBsom,  E»q.  Mr. 

John  Hay,  Esq Mr. 

Water  Company Mr. 

C.  T.  Potts,  E«q Mr. 


Oartltner.         Station, 
J.  Archer  ...  Snnderland. 
Harder......  Sunderland. 

J.  Cain Sunderland. 

Bum Sunderland. 

J.  Taylor  ...  Banderland. 

J.  Lamb Sunderland. 

Simpkins  ...  Sunderland. 


HXBTFOBDSHIBE. 

Ariiridge Earl  Brownlow Mr.  Sage Berkhampstead 

The  Hall  ..^ T.  Curtis,  Esq Mr.  Dibtains Berkhampstead 

Qaddeeden  Park  J.  F.  Moore  Halsey,  Esq  Mr.  Dnnbsr Bozmoor. 

Beeehwood  ^....  Sir  T.  Sebright,  Bart...  Mr.  Speary  Boxmoor. 

Westbrook    T.  Rider,  Esq.  Mr.*  Tranton Boxmoor. 

Bund  itch  .........  C.  Longman,  Esq. Mr.  Wallam Boxmoor. 


Sai^  of  Chinsse  Plants.  —  The  following  prices  were 
realised  at  the  sale  at  Mr.  Stevens's  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day last.  Abies  Essmpfari  from  IGk  to  JSl  IGs.  each ;  Wood- 
wardia  orientalis,  15s.  Lots  of  six  Pinus  Bungeana  brought 
from  11«.  to  17<.  per  lot,  of  Bambusa  variegata  19f.  and 
JBl,  of  Torreya  grandis  5s.  to  19s. ;  of  twenty-five  Chamffirope 
Fortoni  9s.  to  ^1 ;  of  twelve  Lastrea  opaca  and  atrata  10s. 
and  lis.;  of  ten  Deutzia  crenata  flore  pleno  6s.  to  9s. ; 
similar  lots  of  Iris  Isevigata  5s.  to  9s. ;  of  five  Woodwardia 
japonica  lis. ;  and  of  tw^ve  Lonicera  aureo-retioulata  5s.  to 
7s.  per  lot.  Altogether  the  proceeds  of  tbe  two  days'  sale 
amounted  to  upwards  of  JBSdO. 


WOBX  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KTFCHXK  GABDBV. 

Kxxp  the  heaps  of  comiK)st  well  turned  over,  as  the  time 
is  approaching  when  every  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
frosty  mornings  to  wheel  it  over  the  lanid.  As  a  general 
rule,  ground  that  is  very  deeply  trenched 'should  be  ma- 
nured after  the  trenching,  and  the  manure  forked  in,  exc^t 
in  the  case  of  tap-rooted  plants,  which  will  require  the 
manure  to  be  trenched  in  at  the  bottom,  and  not  incorporated 
with  the  surface  soiL  Cabbage,  earth-up  those  planted  for 
Coleworte,  for  winter  and  early  spring  use.  Look  over  the 
principal  plantations  frequen^  to  see  if  slugs  attack  the 
jdaats ;  if  they  are  numerous  lay  a  qiiantity  of  Cabbage 
{eaves  on  the  ground,  and  examine  them  daily;  a  pail  of 
hot  water  or  some  lime  may  be  taken  round  at  the  time 
th^  are  examined,  and  slugs  shaken  into  it;  thus  many 
thousands  may  be  destroyed  at  this  season.  Celery,  earth- 
np  that  intended  for  winter  use  a  good  height.  As  soon  as 
the  soil  becomes  a  little  dry  it  wiU  be  neoessaiy  to  attend 
to  this  as  early  as  an  opportunity  offers,  as  the  frost  may 
set  in  shortly  and  do  much  mischief!  Endioe,  c<nitinue  to 
blanch  it  by  tying  up.  Potmtoee,  the  whole  of  the  main  crop 
should  now  be  t^en  up  and  caxefolly  stowed  away.  Pen,  a 
few  of  these,  and  also  Broad  Beans,  may  be  sown  in  a  wazxn« 
diy  part  of  the  garden.  If  any  esculent  roots,  such  as  Beet^ 
Canote,  Scorzonera^  Salsafy,  £c.,  remain  in  the  ground  th^ 
durakL  be  taken  up  immediate^.  Dress  A^aragus-beda ; 
muxnie,  trench,  or  ridge  aU  vacant  gitund,  bearing  in  mind 
Hm  spring  crops,  for  which  each  portioQ  of  the  ground  ia  to 
be  prepared. 

FIAWBB  QAXDMK. 

the  present  month  more  tbaa  eommon  attention 
to  preserve  thia  departeieiit  fron  the  desolating 


effeefci  of  the  weallier,  when  Ilia  awecping-np  and  deudiq; 
of  one  diqr  mmj  be  eifiioed  1^  the  stocms  <n  tdie  next.  Ba^- 
drained  or  ill-consinieted  wallcs  win  suflRsr  Ihnn  depositioos 
of  mud,  which  should  be  corrected  as  soon,  as  possible  to 
allow  of  what  may  be  cpOed  l&e  enjoyment  <^  frwh  air  and 
exercise  in  &vourable  weather.  The  weather  is  stall  fiiroinN 
able  for  executing  alterations,  and  where  these  are  in  hand 
they  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  possible 
dispatch.  Planting  and  the  removal  of  large  everpreens 
cannot  be  finished  too  soon,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  mipor- 
tance  that  the  plants  should  be  afforded  some  chance  of 
'  making  fresh  roots  before  the  tiying  winds  of  March.  See 
to  smul  plants  as  well  as  laz^e  being  secured  against  wind* 
for  these  are  often  greatly  injured  by  being  blown  about 
after  planting,  which  a  small  steke  and  a  few  minutes'  work 
would  prevent.  Those  who  purpose  making  additions  to 
their  ooUection  of  Boees  shoiud  do  so  at  once,  as  there  w£Dl 
be  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  good  plants  now  than  after 
the  nursery  stock  has  been  repeatecUy  picked  over.  "Ehe 
present  season  is  also  veiy  fiivourable  for  planting  all  but 
tender  sorts,  which  had  better  be  kept  under  glass  untQ 
next  May.  In  preparing  ground  for  Boses,  let  it  bS  trenched 
at  least'  2  feet  deep,  and  let  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure 
be  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  to  the  ftill  depth.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  make  the  soil  too  rich  for  any  kind  of 
Bose,  particularly  the  autumn-blooming  kinds.  Look  over 
the  herbaceous  borders,  and  make  any  iterations  that  may 
be  intended  there,  taking  up  and  dividing  any  of  the  coarse- 
growing  plante  that  may  be  inclined  te  encroach  too  much 
upon  their  neighbours.  The  modem  system  of  gardening  is 
fi&st  driving  tlus  class  of  plants  out  of  cultivation,  but  many 
of  them  are  really  beautifrd,  and  if  they  were  more  large^ 
grown  many  gardfflis  would  not  have  that  naked  appearance 
in  spring  which  is  too  often  seen.  Sweep  and  roll  grass 
frequently,  and  keep  gravel  walks  hard  and  smooth  by  fre^ 
quent  roUings. 

FSUrr  OABDSH. 

Let  there  be  no  lack  of  attention  in  the  fruit-room  at 
present,  and  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  gathering 
more  is  required  thaji  all  the  season  afterwards.  Give  just 
sufficient  air  to  carry  off  the  damp,  but  nothing  more,  as 
allowing  dry  winds  te  blow  over  the  fruit  would  only  cause 
shriveUmg.  Strawberries  for  early  forcing  te  be  placed 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  drenching  rains.  Proceed 
with  former  directions  as  regards  planting^ut  firnit  trees 
of  all  sorts.  Cast  an  eye  over  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  and 
see  if  there  is  a  necessity  Ibr  the  judicious  thinning-out  of 
the  branches. 

OBEXNHOX78S  AND  COKSESVATOBT. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  require  abundance  of  air,  with 
a  liberal  supply  of  manure  water.  Great  care  te  be  taken, 
never  te  allow  them  te  flag  for  want  of  water.  Look  over 
the  plante  frequently,  such  as  Leschenaultias,  Boronias,  &c, 
that  are  liable  to  suffer  ttom  damp  and  mildew.  Keep 
Cinerarias,  and  other  sofbwooded  steck  dear  of  green  fly> 
and  endeavour  to  secure  stocky  plante,  by  affording  them 
sufficient  pot-room,  and  admitting  fresh  air  freely  whenever 
the  weather  permits.  If  such  things  as  Geraniums,  Cinerarias, 
and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  mart  be  Wintered  in  the  same 
house  as  ^e  Heaths  and  other  hardwooded  jdants^  th^ 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  by  themselvesi,  as  they  id& 
require  a  somewhat  closer  temperature  than  hardwooded 
plante ;  but  where  circumstances  admit  of  it^  these  should 
occupy  a  house  or  pit  by  themselves.  Cinerarias  imd  Gera- 
niums intended  for  late  blooming  will  do  very  well  in  a  cold 
pit,  if  the  weather  should  not  prftve  very  severe*  but  those 
intended  for  blooming  early  should  be  placed  at  once  where 
&e  heat  can  be  used  at  win,  so  as  te  be  able  te  preserve 
the  foliage  frcnn  damp.  Boses  for  early  forcing  should  be 
pruned  by  this  time,  and  placed  where  tiliey  wiH  at  least  be 
free  from  heavy  rains.  Where  American  and  other  shrubs 
are  used  for  forcing,  these  should  be  taken  up  and  potted 
without  delay,  placing  them  in  a  cold  pit  until  they  are 
wanted  for  forcing,  or  in  a  turf-pit,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected finom  severe  wes&er  by  straw  mate  or  other  coveiingfl* 


All  flower-garden  plaiitB»  muh  am  Petumas*  Yetbtmna, 
Caloeolarias,  4c^  intended  te  be  wintesed  in  cold  frames  or 
pite  should  now  ha;ve  atnet  atteHtion.    Let  the  enppty  of 
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water  be  limited  to  that  quantity  only  wliich  is  requisite  to 
keep  them  from  flagging,  and  let  them  be  frequently  gone 
over,  and  all  dead  leaves  removed.  Give  them  all  the  air 
possible  during  the  day,  if  dry,  and  shut  up  tolerably  early 
in  the  afternoon.  Finish  potting  Dutch  bulbs  if  not  already 
done.  W.  Kxanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  GABDEN. 

Fob  general  details  in  all  departments  we  would  refer  to 
last  and  previous  weeks,  as  the  work  has  chiefly  beeii  of  a 
routine  cdiaracter.  One  object  of  importance  now  is  to  secure 

BAIiADINa  FOB  THS  WINTEB. 

For  this  purpose  half  or  three-parts-grown  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce should  be  taken  up  with  good  balls  and  planted  about 
10  inches  apart,  so  that  the  air  can  pass  freely  between  them, 
in  cold  pits  or  frames.  There  they  should  have  air  given 
liberally  every  day,  and  the  glasses  left;  o£f  in  fine  days,  and 
air  given  at  night,  except  in  frosty  weather.  The  hardier 
they  are  kept  and  the  drier  the  atmosphere  in  the  muggy 
weather  of  winter  the  better  will  the  plants  do,  and  the  more 
free  will  they  be  from  everything  like  mildew.  For  this 
purpose,  in  transplanting  them  place  them  in  trenches,  water 
pretty  well  at  the  root,  and  cover  up  so  as  to  have  dry  earth  on 
the  surface.  To  help  this  still  more,  burnt  day  or  dry  charrM 
refrise  may  with  much  advantage  be  strewn  between  the 
plants  after  planting.  I^ast  season  we  noticed  a  clever  young 
man  drenching  such  a  planted  bed,  by  sending  a  stream  over 
it  from  the  roee  of  a  watering-pot,  held  at  least  a  yard  above 
the  plants.  We  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  most  of 
the  plants  rotted  or  mildewed,  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune, but  no  one  was  to  be  blamed. 

Endive  will  stand  well  in  ordinaiy  winters  on  sloping 
banks.     In  fact,  the  best  for  standing  we  ever  had  was 
planted  on  ridges  2i  feet  apart,  the  plants  inserted  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge.    A  few  leaves  or  a  little  rough  hay  not 
omy  blanches  them,  but  keeps  out  the  frost.    On  the  top 
of  these  ridges  ^  and  on  sloping  banks  with  the  surface 
stiired.  Endive  in  general  winters  will  stand  green  until 
spring,  ready  then  to  be  blanched.     To  make  sure,  how- 
ever, a  lot  of  plants  not  quite  full  grown  should  be  taken 
up  with  balls  and  planted  thickly  under  protection.    Where 
glass  cannot  be  had,  straw,  cloth,  canvass,  and  wooden  covers, 
such  as  those  used  at  Keele  Hall  and  Trentham  for  borders, 
&c.,  answer  remarkably  well,  as  they  can  be  moved  off  in  fine 
weather;  and  the  covers  especially,  even  when  the  weather 
is  unsettled,  may  be  elevated  in  front,  or  even  back  and  front, 
and  allow  air  and  light  too  to  pass  freely  beneath  them.    For 
all  such  puiposes  we  would  prefer  wooden  covers  if  we  could 
obtain  them.    It  is  now  getting  on  for  twenty  years  since 
we  recommended  them  to  a  gentleman  of  very  refined  taste, 
who  abominated  the  litter  from  mats  and  even  straw  covers, 
and  we  lately  saw  them  very  little  the  worse  for  the  wear 
and  tear  they  had  undergone.    They  were  made  of  three- 
quarter-inch  best  deal,  with  three  cross-pieces  beneath,  and 
a  ledge  1  inch  deep  all  round,  to  rest  on  the  back  and  the 
rafters  between  ligl^ts,  as  they  were  previou^y  used  for  cover- 
ing pits  and  frames,  but  they  came  in  for  all  kinds  of  pro- 
tection.   As  far  as  we  recollect,  they  were  6i  feet  by  4,  well 
painted  and  neatly  finished,  and  cost  altogether  about  7«. 
each—a  good  outlay  at  first;  but  they  were  neat,  and  to 
secure  the  same  protection  from  mats  would  have  cost  about 
as  much  in  ten  years,  and  nothing  to  look  at  but  tatters,  in- 
stead of  a  nice  cover  as  good  as  ever. 

Chicoiy  also  makes  an  excellent  salad,  and  when  left  in  the 
ground  should  have  some  branches  laid  over  it,  to  be  covered 
«rith  straw  in  severe  weather,  in  case  there  should  be  a  diffi- 
'mlty  in  taking  it  up,  or  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  packed 
^osely  in  earth  until  they  are  wanted.  A  good  plan  to  get 
t  quickly  is  to  fill  a  12-inch  pot  with  good  roots — say  eight 
»T  ten,  water  well,  set  the  pot  in  a  warm  dark  place,  or  in 
nj  warm  place  provided  you  place  an  empty  similar-sized 
'ot  over  it,  daub  round  at  tiie  junction  with  day  putty,  and 
laub  up  all  the  holes  securdy  to  exdude  light,  and  cut  when 
'^^  yellow  leaves  are  not  more  than  6  or  Tmches  long.  For 
'  ..jgnlar  supply  no  plan  is  neater  or  better  than  using  a 
»«»o--  K^jjel  OT  u?^rht  box,  with  holes  three-qoartera  of 


the  plants  in  layers  in  the  barrel  or  box,  packing  with  earth 
and  giving  a  little  water  as  you^o  on,  merely  leaving  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  or  roots  outside  the  holes,  and  then 
place  the  box  in  a  dark  cellar,  and,  just  as  in  the  above  case, 
cut  before  the  leaves  grow  too  long.  Six  inches  is  a  good  aize, 
if  longer  they  become  drawn  and  insipid.  When  hard  driven 
we  have  taken  up  Dandelion  roots,  where  we  knew  they 
grew  strong,  by  the  sides  of  a  highway,  and  but  for  nxe 
think  them  quite  as  good  as  the  Chicory.  Our  own  im- 
pression is,  that  the  Chicory  is  a  shade  the  better  of  the  tw«^ 
that  Endive  is  better  than  either,  and  a  good  Lettuce 
best  of  all. 

Where  Eampion  is  much  esteemed,  a  pared  of  roots  should 
be  taken  up  and  packed  in  sand  ready  for  use.    Took  means 
to  protect  Radishes,  and  will  sow  a  bed  under  glass  with 
a  slight  bottom  heat,  as  about  the  new  year  these  will  be 
more  tender  than  those  sown  in  autumn,  however  protected. 
Nothing  is  better  than  Wood's  Early  Frame,  though  every 
district  has  its  own  peculiar  fiavourite  kind.    The  smaller 
the  tops,  other  requisites  being  equal,  the  better  the  variety, 
as  thus  great  quantities  can  be  obtained  in  little  space. 
After  the  seedlings  appear,  the  plants  cannot  have  too  much 
air  in  favourable  weather.     If  kept  dose  they  will  come 
with  long  unsightly  necks.    In  most  fiEunilies  Beetroot  is 
relished  when  of  a  middling  instead  of  a  large  size.    It  will 
grow  to  little  more  advantage  now,  and  therefore  should  be 
taken  up  before  frosted.    In  taking  up,  use  strong  forks,  so 
as  not  to  break  a  fibre  if  possible,  and  merely  twist  off  the 
long  leaves  from  the  crown.    It  must  also  be  boiled  in  that 
state,  as  the  smallest  incision  is  fatal  to  evexytbing  Hke 
quality.     A  great  object  in  rbost  establishments  during 
winter  is  a  good  supply  of  small  salading,  but  for  what 
reason  we  know  not.    We  have  not  been  required  to  do 
much  in  this  way  for  some  time,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
matters  in  which  it  is  easy  to  commence  and  have  a  good 
supply  in  a  short  time,  as  nothing  but  the  seed-leaves  and 
the  smaller  finer  leaves  alone  are  used,  such  as  Mustard 
Cress,  American  Cress,  Bape,  &c.     These  may  all  be  gxown 
freely  where  there  is  protection  frrom  frost;    bu^  on  the 
whole,  small  narrow  boxes — say  2  feet  in  length,  4  indies 
deep,  and  4  inches  wide — are  as  good  as  any.    SmaQ  fimr- 
inch  pots  are  also  very  good.    These  should  be  half  fiUed 
with  roughish  leaf  mould  and  loam,  and  filled  up  to  within  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  tlie  top  with  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould 
pressed  level,  the  seeds  sown  thickly,  pressed  level  on  the 
mould,  watered,  and  set  in  a  dark  place,  or  covered  with  a 
doth  or  paper.    We  have  dusted  the  seed  with  a  little 
sand,  but  it  makes  the  seedlings  bad  to  wash.    When  the 
seeds  are  merely  pressed  level  on  the  surfiioe,  and  not 
pressed  into  the  soil,  the  seedlings  rise  dear  and  free  ficom 
grit,  and  in  most  cases  water  would  iigure  rather  than  hdp 
them.    We  think,  too,  that  when  served  separately,  the 
salading  wiU  look  best  with  the  leaves  all  one  way,  instead 
of  the  head  and  heel  way,  in  which  it  is  gener^D^  preeented. 
We  suppose  we  must  finish  with  Cdery.     We  have  iiot» 
since  the  end  of  August,  taken  up  a  single  head  bat  what 
has  been  in  first-rate  order  for  the  table  for  cheese  or  salad- 
ing.   Not  one  head  has  been  run  or  hurt  in  any  way.   From 
what  we  said  formerly,  we  have  had  several  private  letten 
complaining  of  the  Celery  bolting  and  running,  and  beiiM^ 
diseased,  &c.,  and  one  or  two,  in  badinage  we  presume,  au 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  buy  the  secret  of  prevenliiig 
early  Celery  from  bolting.     Wdl,  as  to  secrets,  nobody 
that  wants  a  secret  kept  about  gardening  should  teQ  m 
about  it,  for,  if  it  is  worth  being  made  known,  w©  a» 
sure  to  tell  everything  about  it.     Years  ago,  and  more 
recently,  we  have  stated  everything  we  knew  about  the 
matter,  and  may  repeat  all  again  in  time  for  next  season, 
as  the  reasons  would  not  apply  now.    Took  the  opportaail^ 
of  dry  days  to  add  a  little  more  earth  to  the  plants  in  bedi. 
We  have  no  olfl'ection  to  bit-by-bit  earthing-up  now,  bat  w* 
would  none  of  it  in  August  and  September.    In  stiff  mI1i» 
» instead  of  earthing-up  very  high,  it  is  better  to  hare  some 
stubble  or  tree  leaves  plaoed  lightly  between  theplaati,  ■§ 
that  lets  the  air  in  and  keeps  the  light  out.    Hie  kavve 
should  have  a  little  litter  over  them.    Put  a  few  Potatoes, 
in  small  pots  to  forward  them. 

VBUrr  OABDSK. 

Aj  «i-k(idyrefer]»dtoinUteNnmben,]iotimediJoalSbe 
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plaoatatioiiB  of  firoit  trees.  The  modes  have  frequently  been 
aQaded  to.  Forked  oyer  some  rows  of  Strawberries  that 
were  not  previously  done,  not  going  deep,  however,  but 
merely  loosening  the  sur&ce  for  2  or  8  inohes.  Prefer  the 
steel  forks  for  this  purpose  &r  before  any  hoeing.  Pruned 
fruit  trees  as  we  could  get  at  them,  opening  up  the  centre 
and  cuttiog  back  some  "iarge  branches  that  IumI  become  bare 
of  buds  below.  Painted  and  tied  out  of  the  way  Vines  in  pit 
that  had  been  pruned  some  time.  The  paint  was  chiefly 
sulphur,  day,  and  cowdung.  The  sooner  such  work  is  done 
the  better,  as  the  longer  the  stems  are  thus  covered  the 
more  likely  are  all  eggs,  &c.,  to  be  smothered.  As  already 
intimated,  those  starting  Vines  now  must  use  heat  mode- 
rately and  moisture  abundantly. 

Pruned  and  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  trees  in  early 
Peach-house,  now  exposed.  Washed  all  the  walls  and  wood- 
work with  hot  soap-water,  and  painted  the  trees  with  a 
paint  made  of  tobacco-water,  soft  soap,  sulphur,  soot,  lime, 
and  cowdung.  The  tobacco,  half  a  pound,  with  half  a  pound 
of  soft  soap,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  glue  well  boiled  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  equal  portions  of  8ulp*hur,  soot,  and  lime, 
were  made  into  a  paste,  and  about  double  portions  of  clay 
and  cowdung  added.  These  quantities  made  in  all  about 
four  gallons  of  mixture,  which  from  experience  we  find  will 
stick  welL  We  would  have  preferred  the  trees  being  frosted 
before  painting  them,  and  for  that  purpose  we  s%htly 
syringed  them  before  dark  on  nights  when  we  expected 
frost,  but  we  did  not  get  enough  to  ice  or  freeze  the  mois- 
ture outside  of  the  trees.  We  think  that  this  freezing  is 
capital  for  destroying  insects  j  but  we  must  wait  no  longer, 
as  we  want  the  floor  of  the  Peach-house  for  storing  lots  of 
Geranium  cuttings  just  struck,  and  we  want  the  places  in 
which  they  are  for  other  things.  Before  placing  these  on 
the  floor  in  boxes  we  will  remove  a  couple  of  inches  or  so 
of  the  sur&ce  soil,  fork-up,  water  wii^  hot  water,  and  then 
give  a  layer  of  cowdimg,  covered  over  with  fresh  mould. 
All  the  woodwork  of  trellis,  &c.,  will  be  done  with  quicklime. 
Into  such  a  place  Ageratums,  Amplexicaulis  Calceolarias, 
and  Heliotropes  should  be  put,  as  they  will  not  stand  much 
frost,  and  are  better  if  not  below  35**. 

We  at  one  time  used  to  commence  our  first  Peach-house 
early  in  November;  but  now  we  let  it  come  on  in  the 
spring  naturally,  and,  as  the  trees  are  used  to  it,  they 
genemlly  break  early  enough  without  any  heat  except 
excludis^  frost,  to  bring  the  frait  in  in  June  or  the  end  of 
May.  With  sharp  eyes  and  glasses  to  help  them,  we  could 
discover  no  insect  on  the  trees,  scale  or  anything  else ;  but 
there  were  many  little  scaly  pieces  on  the  back  wall  where 
the  whitewashii^g^,  &c.,  had  peeled  off,  and  underneath  these 
we  found  traces  of  insects  uid  eggs  too :  hence  the  import- 
ance of  scraping  off  all  these  sca^  pieces  and  giving  a  ffood 
washing  with  hot  lime  considerably  darkened  as  the  lime 
itself  would  be  too  white  and  reflect  the  heat  and  light  too 
much.  A  little  lampblack,  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste, 
will  go  a  great  way  in  this  direction.  Painted  also  the  hot- 
water  pipes  we  could  ^et  at,  using  for  this  purpose  lamp- 
black, oil,  and  some  whitelead  to  give  body.  In  all  houses 
where  much  heat  is  wanted,  this  painting  d  the  pipes  should 
be  given  in  time,  that  they  may  be  well  driea  and  sweet 
before  there  is  much  heat  in  the  pipes.    Nothing  is  more  un- 

Sleasant  than  to  go  into  a  house  and  be  next  to  knocked 
own  by  such  an  effluvium,  and  plants  like  it  as  badly  as 
ladies  do.  This  painting  is  more  required  for  preserving  the 
pmes  when  sulphur  is  much  used  in  »>rGing  or  during  growth. 
Ficked-out  a  few  berries  from  Grapes  l^t  were  diunping, 
and  these  should  be  looked  to  every  day,  as  if  one  affected 
berry  is  left  there  will  soon  be  three,  and  ere  long  half  a  dozen, 
so  quickly  does  the  damp  spread.  Have  a  brisk  fire  now  once 
every  day,  and  air  on  to  keep  tibe  atmosphere  dry,  and  if  the 
houae  is  shut  up  at  night  let  the  fire  out.  As  yet  we  have 
never  been  without  air  at  night  in  these  late  houses :  that 
air  has  chiefiy  been  at  the  top  of  the  back  waU.  Many 
eqwriments  tend  to  show  that  there-are  a  great  many  nus- 
oonoeptions  as  to  tlie  circulation  of  air.  No  doubt  it  is  good 
to  have  it  all  over  the  house,  heated  before  it  enters  by 
pamring  over  pipes ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  outlets  at  the 
Billet  points  m  lean-to-liouses  will  Boom  oanae  a  dzcalation 
ia  all  the  confined  space. 

oBXijanrrAL  DXPAsncmT. 
Wb  meant  to  say  something  about  greenhoofe  ttorfls,  b^| 


would  willingly  request  our  readers  to  study  what  Mr.  Eeaae 
says  at  page  835.  When  we  used  to  force  hardy  shrubs  we 
liked  to  pot  them  in  spring,  plunge  them,  mulch  them, 
and  properb^  water  them  aU  the  summer.  We  have,  how- 
ever, done  LUacs,  Bhododendrons,  Boses,  &c.  in  good'  style 
by  now  selecting  plants  standing  thin  with  g^od  buds. 
We  took  them  up  careftdly,  with  balls  if  possible,  and 
squeezed  them  into  as  small  pots  as  they  could  be  put  into, 
using  suitable  soil  and  firming  it  well,  and  then  plunged  them 
out  of  doors  into  a  slight  hot  Md  of  litter  and  leaves,  covering 
the  surface  of  the  pots  too,  where  the  roots  would  have  a 
temperature  of  from  60"  to  75**  and  80°.  In  a  month  or  six 
weeks  they  might  be  taken  into  a  house  with  a  little  bottom 
heat,  and  the  extra  fillip  to  the  roots  caused  the  flowers  to 
come  strong  and  vigorous.  Our  out-door  work  much  as  last 
wdek.  We  have  spoiled  some  of  our  best  flower-beds  l^ 
taMng  away  the  centres  of  pyramids,  as  we  were  afraid 
of  frost.  Among  the  best  of  these  were  fine  plants  of  Cassia 
corymbosa,  a  dense  mass  of  orange  from  bottom  to  top. 
We  once  tried  them  turned  out  in  pots,  but  they  gave  no 
such  massive  corymbs  of  flowers  as  when  planted  out.  We 
have  also  taken  up  a  lot  of  Geraniums,  and  as  we  could  not 
pot  them  or  give  them  any  flre  heat,  we  pruned  them  well 
back  to  the  hard  wood,  cutting  off  all  the  soft  part,  dipped 
the  head  in  lime,  and  now  we  are  packing  them  as  ttdA.  as 
possible  in  a  cold  pit.  We  give  a  littie  water  at  the  roots 
as  we  go  along  and  firm  the  earth  about  them,  and  when  done 
will  throw  a  lot  of  charred  and  burned  earth  over  them,  say 
2  inches.  We  shaU  be  satisfied  if  these  do  not  show  a  green 
leaf  until  the  beginning  of  March. — ^B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Oct.  31. 

The  lopply  this  morning  waa  fair,  bat  not  ao  heavy  as  we  hare  lately  had 
to  report ;  still  it  was  qoite  sofficieat  to  meet  all  requirements.  Craaanne 
Pears  are  now  oomlng  in ;  and  in  Apples  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Qolden  Pippin  afford  the  beat  aamptea. 
Kentish  Cobs  are  bringing  65b.  per  100  Iba.^  the  rery  finest  70s. 

FBXJIT. 

s.  d 


s.  d. 

Apples isiere    1    6  to  4  0 

Apricota doz.    0    0     0  0 

Figs dos.    0    0     0  0 

Filberts  ft  Nuts  100  lbs.  55    0    75  0 

Grapes,  Hambunhs.  lb.    16     5  0 

Bambro's,  Foreign   0    9     16 

tfnscata S    6     6  0 

Lemons 100    8    0    12  0 

Melons each    3    6     4  0 


a.  d.    a.  d 

Mulberries quart   0    OtoO   0 

Oranges 100    8 

Peachea doa.    0 

Peara bush. 

dessert j^aieTO 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plnma i  siere 

Quinces dos. 


5 
2 
8 
0 
1 


Walnuto bash.  14 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


12 
0 
7 
5 
6 
0 
2 

20 


YBOETABLXS. 


8.   d.  S.  d 

Beans, Broad bush.  0    OtoO  0 

Kidney &  sieTC  0    0  0  0 

Beet,  red doa.  1    0  16 

Broccoli bundle  0    9  2  0 

Cabbage doa.  0    9  18 

Capsicnms 100  18  2  0 

Carrou bunch  0    6  0  8 

Cauliflower dos.  2    6  4  0 

Celery bundle  16  2  0 

Cucumbers doz.  6    0  18  0 

piekltaig. doz.  0   0  0  0 

Endire   score  18  2  6 

Fennel  bunch  0    8  0  0 

GarUc  and  ShaUots,  lb.  0    8  0  0 

Oonrda*Pampk.,each  0    0  0  0 

Herba bunch  0    8  0  0 

Horseradish  ...bundle  16  4  0 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce  score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 

Onions bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsley bunch 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas. bush. 

Potatoes  sack 

Radishes  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Saroys per  doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinach siere 

Tomatoea ^  stere 

Turnips Dunch 


a. 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

8 


d.  a.  d 
8to0  0 
0      8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
4 
9 
0 


8    0 


1  6 

2  6 

0    8 


2 

0 
1 

4 
2 
4 
0 


0 
0 

< 

0 
0 
0 
0 


TBADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Boysl  Nurseries,  Slough.— Cotolojrud  of 
Botes,  FruU  Trees,  C<yntferm,  Trees,  Shrvbs,  S^c,    1863-64. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  HoUoway. 
— CaUOouue  of  New  and  Choice  Pelargoniwns— Select  List  of 
CHcMiioZi. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

AzALaa  mick  {aub$etiber,  XiMrP<Kii).~Tott  wiU  And  nc1&diree^|M 
aayou  raqoire  in  the  "  Cottage  Qardenar'a  DieUonary ;"  and  a  good  artteto 

by  Mr.  Flah  in  No.  618  of  our  Fliat  Seriea. 

Lbadw  PiPia  {A,  Z)^^Owt  corrtapondent  wiihea  to  know  wheroha  wa 
^\fi^^  leadan  plpea  ooatad  inaldo  and  ontaida  with  anlphate  of  potaaaQMU 

Books  CA.  M,  C.X-Gl«dimiing'a  "  Prsoti^  »■*■<»  ^ultttri  0f  tba  Ptea 
Appla  "  QUiinm  4  Co.),  Henflwyfa  **  KudtiwiU  of  Bolany.'*  (OmffSMl 
Msnier,  Brittoiu^^vOsn  on  tht  Yins. 


JODBZTAL  OT  HOBTICULTUKE  ASS  CCmi.OB  OAADBHSB. 


KmBiRini-KuiB*  KiK  Bco*  (0.  W,  W.  5f mrb-Mpt).— BoM4tah 

. . lumU  bs  1  Iwt  S  tacbH  bn^  e  todus  hJata  It  tha  liMk,  ud  4bAMh 

,"t.llJ!.    K  t™  In  eulU"UoE  in  1110  u  Fmuiri*      -onti  Idnglh  of  hoi  wlllTiuTKOonUiif  lo  IhB  nnmlur  of  bkni«.   ]»k 
1 j_.v— K—  .i<.r..vi 1       1 ._^ i.  ^.._      S_  fnllnn  wOI  f *  — 


knliKMnu  tnrdar  pluu  vaia  Ui  tobbb.    Ysb  an  unlta  ilclit  In  ituln;      mdi  an  Uw  cbinsUr  gf  Iha 


glMit  ont  In  ■  num*  bordv,  Ul  poor  ntha  tlun  ttoh  mU,  «■  Ihiidi 
will  b«iUtoll«d  Willi  ihermlb    It  <m  tUc  otluT  luwl  ;os  dMlis  to  I 


_     ntioD  with  nah  bMI  km 

ttui  thBy  ut  mo«  ptwaCnllT  when  tha  watar  toyluidiOTt 
'-'-  -  Itollowal-Dat  U»  ktttle  M  w  W  ban  1  tada 


.. a,  and  a  gaol  ^>illt  laiBp  bl   ... 

TB  we  conld  heat  nreralof  Umw  oaxi,  ilia  plpM  cdthar  lohin  tti 


bMl  annri  bf 
idMUcSlm 


It,  uid  ir  TOt,  .tiMaa,  we  will  tbuk  jea  for  a  flower,  lOr  wbVb  paiiicn.  SJiJ???^. 

larij  fond  ol  nn  and  oirloai  plania  STffi"™ 

Haajii  AaoAnca  (IF.  JtoMuoii).— I  ntT«ttaaaf  llu  aqiulin  nimad  bj  ^^  TctTcir 

Ub  an  only  u  be  bad  at  MHue  butanio  laidoi.    Tbtj  wera  uid  iinbuM)  „  wonld  do.  ....  -.... 

■n  In  tome  of  the  bounio  Budtna.  Kew  bglng  tlie  meat  likely  place  ai  cbUd'e  Nigtit  Llgbia,  u 

Mlgb  to  obtain  Ihem.-Oiuiaal  Asbei.  b  dieoUaiDn  of  hot  air  ond  loitun  comhnuioB,    Kothln,  la  'mIbiI  n 

Canuvanki  Fioo»  Oun  tnera).— IHnoWe  1  Ih.  of  loda  la  3  falloiii  baTlng  waier  to  hut  bj  yont  lamp.    W«  ihiii  that  tbtj  Uielf  j^ 

tf  frrtHrjr  water  and  pom  It  boUlnff  nj —  "" — *"""  ---"'  *--""     «-.....  t  r^.^-m.  «i-^*  >...  i.oj  =  »v..»v  f«.™  -«r,i  ..^  _»<»:»., 
IIutOD|liir  vblM  «ti  with  a  lorntatalii 
■Br  neen  lemahu,  wot  the  floor  with 
(■MUO-MODO  tmill  thomughL;  clean. 

HunnreniCB  Coi-tobe  (J.  S.).-Lttn  them  bi  the  mil,  fop  it  1»  too  bio  !■  DsTim  KTuuenau-ftawiiu  [J*ib1.— EwrleBlnB-riowm  OaM  1 

take  them  sp  now  that  Uwj  baTe  made  ahoote  ea  tneh  la  lenith.    CoTe  gjihertd  bolOrB  tbei  ara  more  LUiD  hall  blown,  and  dried  in  Uf  pliM  I 

Uw  bMta  Klih  an  inch  of  fteth  mU.  and  jonp  bcd>  wi    take  no  hum.    li  ,he  ahadc.    We  do  not  know  nhii  will  prownt  Xarantbanom  tawat^ 

fctale  waiB  take  op  jmnieillalrlT  the  foliage  tonii  yellow,  and  aioie  »wa:  ^irlTelliTu  a  UIU*.  but  the  flowara  are  generally  aappoited  wfth  a  aOc 

to  kou*  in  a  cool  dry  place.    lour  other  qury  ahaU  harg  a  reply  aaaooi  ur  ,  win.  ineide  a  amall  bandnd  of  KEiaa    I>n>hahly  eoaM  frladl  M 

_».«faulnn.n.  i..f.mi...lnnnroml.»1nn..  ^^g  ,  bailer  acconal  o(  the  modoordrytoig  Iheto  towen    atmmt  ai 


UamelUa  pliul 


»  C*««  (Aina(rw) — 


tM-oa-Tbamee.    Orcouraoob  oao  would  iniruileovon  hiai  ullhuulpcrmli  Flowii»-b»m  (/dm),- Tour  nam  plaEdng  of  the  flower-heda  wfll  to 

iTnaumB  (£.  C).— Thue  la  no  book  doToted  to  lbs  oulilratioa    of  if  iinng  [lUuti.    Id  the  aecoodgro'np, we wauldnake  T  Tallow  (klealaila 

BnrKrecna.    The  "  Cottage  Oardaner'a  UlcIioDiiry"gl'Faaucb  diiectloiu,  nalaad  of  vdii«ga(ed  Alyieum;  yoD  might  uae  Ihe  Alyaaom  - 

tat  it  Incliulca  other  genlpnioi  inlijeou.    Your  toil  or  aubioUrauatbo  very  leulrrlo  i;  Ihsn  lot  S.  a  QerBDlnin.  u  Stella,  would  dolwtur 

dl^ey  orothctwlae  unleriile  lo  kill  "  all  your  erergreeoa."  aria  lot  anedghigof  Ciaeraila  marituna. 

Buxiira  a  KaLov-uataB  (J  AniifirJ.^To  have  early  Heloni,  and  early        Acicii  ananDia  mot  Flowibivo  [J,  Jf.|,— Your  plaot  ba* 

Helonelnahoaie  U  [ectby  lliyoamay,  aayouprrrpaia,  baie  lito  bedBun  grown   veiy   latt— too   fut  lo  gome  into  a  bloanlng  dato. 

•ub  be  1  f*M  S  Incbet  la  width— ample  vridih  eaoogh  for  aniLiuiig.  i,.np  this  yeii;     and  when  Ita  pot  is  well  flllas  with  nota 

Bocatli  aooh  si  llwee  bedl  yon  abonld  Iiitb  two  Ihree-mch  plpei  u>  heat  irowtha  Icie  luiurlast,  II  will  donblleaa  flower.     The  eotUata  b> 

fqantelj;  or,  to  aava  cipente,  tliey  may  go  right  round  and  thoi  hcut  rcmOTadfioia  thaliaoiinw  of  luaurliuit  growth  bare,  lo  « 

Mt  for  top  beat,  and  the**  ihould  be  luppUed  wiih  e(>poi>iuig-p.in>.  lunriant  it  will  bloom.    We  know  of  no  other  naaoo  vhy  tt  baa  M 

Tb*  bettflB  pipea  abould  be  bd  placed  that  an«r  eunouiidiiig  them  vrlth  tUoDnrtd,  while  the  cnttlnge  from  It  have. 

«or8iMbe*ofnibliJ*Oier*woiadb.room  lor  I*  to  IB  .mhee  ,.t  .oil.    Wo        HmaiiBB  a.  Oomo.  Pi.«rC«KlA  a.^JarS^BrfM--"»"«P* 

^J!?.'",*?"!!-'^^"!..™''"-  J?,.*?S  lrawh«k  being  unable  to  oover  the  cue.    U  the  eaae  wn  iBUitbOT 


•  .hottlB«thWBtblnkyoBaretlgbtlnha^i«Coeuit.btri.tbadiu.a  ,Duid  bo  no  difficulty.    Could  a  apiml  tube  from  a  gaa^unar 

JUlona  at  front,  and  we  preaime  both  ate  to  be  trained  id  aliellta.    Hut  11  ih.nnirh  it'     Pi-rhaiii  the  iliDnlHC  nlin  wnnlri  be  to  nut  two 

tt*hoB.ehadli«vWlo^fc.llBlengih»B»ooldha.epiopo«ddSTOtinB  ^^  wu,.  L  It  wlm ^SSS;*         ■"■"d  be  to  not  two 

flO*-halI  of  the  honie  to  Helena  and  the  olhtrhall  to  Luoumbera  for  reaaou  f^,™  k_u,  „,  ,^,  e-rtlai»«e 

ftwnently  giten.    We  do  not  Ihlnk  you  would  do  any  good  wlUi  Hga  In  ?i,fi^,rthrnlihL    W.V.i.klirot  nl 

^  a  boU  along  -ith  the  Cueun.b.i.,  -c. ;  but  if  tber.  1,  room  enough  £^%*J^,''.'-  A^^d  St^J  " 


i.a'.'iz.SiSiSJ'^-uS.SrLS.'esss.a  ssKi:;..«-s=K-.i;^rt».-i' 


Tetyeoldnlfht.    Vktaw 


o  (iJ.l.-Eltber  now  or  in  .priog  Juat        r»a«a  Foa  Wiu.  (Jd»«).— Ii 

1j  begin  to  niOV-    "    ' ''-    -'— "-    -"-"-    ■'" -^-■'"   '-•'       """'"  '""'-•     ""nn'"  Tnnimn.r 


le  of  your  hanii  and  sLint  carefully  in  weU-moved  »ll,     allude  to  are  early  and  late  amamn  Fean. 

FU  lent  Dioiild  hi  It.    Tlut  wiUglveaiae  to  theleaTeaand        Hutiho  Vrnii  tJrfem).— AflnBwUlheat  ahonaeM  feetby  11,  tBtW 

"  '  anil  lb  llghl,  him  it  u  much  ai  poaaible  among  the     mnat  net  eipeel  ts  forea  arly.     We  do  not  know  «b*n  Mr.  MOA 


—A  flHBwBl»ieafhonaeWfBetbTU,lBtJ 
ib"ldanlh  and  lop-dnm  wltlTrotton  dung.  It  wonld  b^  ai  weL,  bowe'er,     lillSiairoairiBhad.    Apply  U  a  1 


le  a  piece  not  laken  np,  bnt  remuw  me  Jeavta,  ana  cover  win  -Viniooa  ( W    W  1.— If  Toa  will  amd  flvB  wMUn  i^^  w**  J« 

|rch  rake  thii  off  leanngonly  a  ttcha  "f™"?"' "''';"■.   "/S?  taiaa  full  direedoiu  [IT  all  **  ppmHof  yooiStloB.    FraltmotoM 

la(owearlyHowon,yiiucoaloBelectih*ino!jprou.lilngbudaandllll  -_,^r,  „oh  a  annnlr  ofUonld  nanoiB  ■  y«a  nta  W  iIMw  tUi.  » 

,^  z?:^^i^siv^r.^.ff^^::«  z.'. """,'e L"'.^.'?*.i'i'",j^n';  p-r  .r«. .. « do_  .ot  k«w  it.  ^m.  ^  h^^. .  s;:;tfivMi« 


ng,  but  you  mlKht  try  a  bit  by  tearing  all 
hem  aeparately,  but  thla  wUI  rtqnlie  mi 
Jwaja  nnd  that  a*  plania  do  beat  In  n 


■*  Ukely  the  plaata  ssfltttd  In 


la  pota.    U  you  do  Mt  Ibrtc,  a 
r  { yaejBmn^l, JBolhiOTtttT ;  \ BaawawrAI    ntwj 


VonmUt  8,  1861.  ] 


OF  HOBTKfT^/TUBB  AND  OOTTAGB  GAEDSKISK* 


KjjBi  or  PLAim.— Sob*  of  onr  ooncfpoodnU  wt  in  tlia  htMt  of 
ftndUif  hmU  frecmenti  of  planti  for  us  to  anna.  ThiB  reqnirci  from  vi 
■Bch  •  ffreot  oxpeudUnn  of  time  tiiat  wo  az«  oompdled  to  wy  tbst  wo 
ottsot  Attempt  10  name  aay  plant  mlom  the  meetmeB  Is  porftet  in  toovet 
«nd  flowers.  {W.  K,  Jf.).->1,  AthTXtom  VUU-foBmtan,  Ttr.,  pertiapo 
laxnm  or  pyrsmldale,  but  not  in  oondttion ;  S,  4,  LastreA  dUnUt%  yar. ; 
8«  Lastrea  »miila ;  6,  Scolopendrinm  Tnlgare. 


POULTBT,  VSR.  and  E0U8EH0ID:  CHBOHICLE. 


PENS  AT  BHtMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

I  SHOULD  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  yourself  or  any  of 
your  readers  oonld  state  on  authority,  whether  ib  is  the 
intention  of  the  Managers  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of 
poultry  at  Birmingham  to  enlarge  the  pens  devoted  to  the 
principal  varieties  of  fowls  that  will  then  enter  into  compe- 
tition. Even  to  the  most  casual  observer  it  must  have  been 
evident  at  first  sight  that  the  show-pena  latterly  appointed 
at  Birmingham  for  the  reception  of  Cochins,  J&rkings, 
Brahmas,  Malays — in  short,  for  eivery  variety  of  the  laxge 
breeds  of  fowls,  have  been  decidedly  too  cramped  in  their 
dimensions,  and  without  doubt  a  smxroe  of  irrecoverable 
injury  to  the  unfortunate  birds,  that  for  six  or  seven  days 
and  nights  have  barely  voom  even  to  adter  their  respective 
positions  without  difficuUy  and  great  inoonvenienoe  to  each 
otner. 

It  is  currently  reported  among  pooltacy^fanciers  that  the 
Committee  are  resolved  to  oonmie  the  poultry  exclusively 
to  the  "  poultry  bay,"  regardless  of  the  amount  of  entries 
that  may  be  obtained  for  next  show  within  a  fow  days  of 
the  time  I  am  now  writing.  Until  very  recently  such  was 
not  the  regulation  pursued-— as  Turkeys,  G^eese,  Ducks,  and 
some  other  classes  enjoyed  amjde  space  in  dose  contiguity 
to  their  (at  that  time)  weUrpzovided-for  neighbours.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  pens  were  actoaUy  taken  so  much  smaller 
than  they  were  originally  designed,  to  give  greater  space 
for  the  display  of  agricnUnral  inqilements,  aii^  I  am  sorry 
to  add  with  perfect  truth,  to  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  a 
variety  of  shop  goods  also,  not  at  all  connected  with  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  policy  of  so  doing  is  open  to  the 
gravest  doubts.  None  but  those  personally  interested  can 
surely  deny  it  was  the  poultry,  and  that  alone,  that  has 
always  been  the  olg'ect  of  most  interest  to  the  visitors  at 
the  Birmingham  meetings,  firom  the  veocy  commencement 
even  to  this  day.  To  "  see  tiie  poultry  "  and  to  meet  friends 
hae  always  brought  together  a  number  of  lady  visitors  un- 
parallelled  in  most  of  such  meetings;  and  if  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Show  is  to  be  crippled  and  rendered  lees  iuter- 
eeting  simply  to  "make  room"  for  the  sale  of  goods,  the 
legitimate  position  of  whidi  unqneetionaUy  is  the  shc^  of 
tlM  salesman,  it  is  not  an  idle  conjecture  to  state  that  the 
very  keystone  to  the  auooees  in  future  years  of  tiie  Birming^ 
ham  Show  is  thus  worse  than  je(q>aj;dified. 

It  seems  strange  to  pooh-pooh  tibe  poultry  at  Binningham 
and  literally  thna  show  the  cold  Moulder  to  the  Socie^s 
best  supporters,  but  so  it  is;  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
remonstrances  of  others  who  exhibit  large-sisKed  varieties  of 
fowls  may  be  heard  through  the  ei^ressed  opinions  of  anch 
parties,  and  thus,  coiyoined  with  my  own,  bring  about 
aimply  a  return  to  the  first-sized  allotments  given  to  the 
wam  weighty  fowls  at  onr  mother  Show,  has  caaniod  theee 
aptly-timed  remarks  from  a  veiy  repeatedly  exhibited— 

Q!u>  COCHIIC. 

[We  can  endorse  what  onr  correspondent  says  relative  to 
tiie  too-limited  size  of  the  pens  for  the  larg^er  varieties  of 
Boultiy.  They  are  not  only  iigniiotts  to  the  birds,  but 
^W^T'^"^  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  them. — ^Ess.] 


Bparbows  and  PouiiTBT  Foon^ — I  think  if  your  corre- 
spondent, who  complains  of  the  sparrows  eating  the  poultry 
md,  were  to  adopt  the  plan  so  often  recommended  in  Ths 
JouxvAL  OF  HoBTicuLTUss — ^that  Is,  feeding  by  hand,  and 
ddy  giving  the  fowls  just  as  nradi  as  th^  will  eagerly 
dear  up,  there  would  be  none  left  for  the  bnds.  To  feave 
lying  about  is  wastefhl;  nor  is  sndi  foeding  so  good 
ihe  health  of  the  fowls.  I  have  never  sufiSied  from 
myself,  and  always  foed  them  in  hard  frosts  or  snowy 
on  aooonmt  of  the  good  tiiey  do  in  sommer.— 
o%  P«  Bbsmt. 


WEIGHT  OF  lOCHiTBr. 

Iv  yonr  xemuBui  on  the  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show  in 
your  last  Number,  yon  quote  the  wei^t  of  Mr.  Fowlsr^s 
Aylesbury  Ducks,  22^  lbs. ;  and  Sir  St.  G.  Gore's  Bonens, 
1S|  lbs.  per  pen. 

Will  you  please  say  whetiier  these  weights  are  for  one  dzafce 
and  two  Ducks  ?  I  presume  I  am  correct  in  this ;  bat  still 
my  impression  was,  that  first-prize  birds  would  weigh  more 
than  the  above.  What  do  you  consider  a  first-rate  wei^bt 
far  drakes  and  Buc^s  of  both  breeds  P 

I  have  bred  a  good  number  of  Bonens  this  year,  and  luvfe 
this  week  weight  six  drakes  and  twelve  Duclra.  The  idiole 
eighteen  birds  weighed  106  lbs. — an  average  of  6  lbs.  Ibr 
es^  bird.  These  were  taken  direct  from  our  pond  without 
any  extra  feeding  of  any  kind ;  in  fSsuit,  they  are  on  the  water 
night  and  day,  and  have  only  had  the  run  of  the  formyard 
with  a  large  number  of  other  poultry.  What  I  wish  to  Imow 
I  is,  whetiier  you  would  consider  such  birds  first-dass  as  to 
weighty  and  what  is  the  usual  heaviest  weight  of  both  breeds 
at  our  principal  exhibitions  ? 

I  may  add,  that  last  season  I  bred  one  lot  of  A^esboiys 
(nine  in  the  brood),  wlndi  weighed  just  46  lbs.  for  the  nine 
birds  when  fifty-^ht  days  old.  One  drake  weighed  5)  lbs.* 
and  another  5i  lbs. — ^Bybusns. 

•  

[Ton  are  ooxrect.  Each  pen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  eon- 
sisted  of  a  drake  and  two  Bucks.  The  weights  are  also 
correct.  We  call  6  lbs.  a  capital  weight  for  a  Bouen  dxaJcef 
and  h^  Ibe.  for  a  Duck.    Aylesburys  &ould  weigh  1  lb.  nuxse 

Sff  head  than  Bouens.  We  once  had  the  Aylesburys  at 
irmingham  8i  lbs.  each,  and  we  once  saw  a  Bouen  drake, 
belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Woirall,  of  Liverpool,  weighing  10  Uml 
The  wei^t  you  mention  is  unusual  lut  such  an  early  age. 
Aylesburys  weigh  from  fat,  Bouens  from  frame ;  and  when 
we  speak  of  capital  weig^its,  we  do  not  speak  of  the  fiisl 
prize  birds  of  great  competitors,  but  thrae  that  are  goed 
creditable  inhabitants  of  a  yard  where  their  growth  is  not 
checked  by  want  of  food.] 


SALE  OF  POULTBY  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

Iw  yomr  last  Number  you  state  with  reference  to  the 
Crystal  Falaoe  Poultry  Show,  that  average  birds  at  a  mo- 
derate price  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  sale.  I  am  afraid  my 
experience  goes  quite  the  other  way,  and  I  am  much  moBB 
disposed  to  look  upon  keeping  poultry  for  exhibition  as  a 
very  expensive  and  unsati6£B.ctory  amusement.  From  what 
I  have  read  in  your  columns  from  time  to  time,  I  should 
have  been  led  to  a  different  conclusion  had  not  my  own  «c- 
perience  contradicted  it ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
while  poultry-exhibiting  and  breeding  is  a  very  profitable 
business  for  a  few  well-known  names,  and  does  very  well  fixr 
others  who  can  skfford  to  buy  stock  regardless  of  price,  for 
the  general  run  of  smaller  exhibitors  it  is  not  only  unremune- 
rative,  but  absolutely  entails  a  loss.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  prove  that  I  am  wrong,  or  teach  me  how  to 
set  about  the  business  in  a  profitable  way,  for  I  certsinljr 
have  not  found  it  hitherto.  I  sent  some  birds  to  the  late 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  certainly  of  average  merit,  end  mode- 
rate price  compared  with  the  general  run  of  prices  these. 
They  were  returned  unsold.  I  have  had  birds  at  other  shows 
that  took  prizes  and  conmiendations,  and  only  on  one  occasion 
effected  a  sale.  This  is  not  encouraging,  to  say  the  least,  as 
the  cost  of  sending  birds  to  a  show  cannot  be  estimated  at 
mudi  less  than  di.  a-pen. 

I  am  always  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  my  surplus  stock. 
I  have  now  sevcoral  good  cockerds  which  I  am  anxions  to 
part  with.  I  cannot  find  buyers  in  my  own  neighbourhood* 
and  they  are  too  good  to  kilL  If  I  send  them  up  to  Mr. 
Stevens  for  sale  the  chances  are  that  they  would  not  realise 
enough  to  make  it  worth  the  expense.  What  am  I  to  do? 
If  I  want  birds  myself,  I  must  give  a  good  price  for  them« 
but  when  I  come  to  sell  my  own,  it  is  quite  a  difi'erent  thing. 
In  foct,  it  is  all  outgoing  and  no  incoming.  I  think  it  wooU 
not  be  a  bad  plan  if  you  were  to  set  apart  a  column  of  yonr 
paper,  in  which  your  subscribers  could  for  a  small  fee  insert 
their  wants,  whether  in  the  way  of  buying,  selling,  or  ez- 
ciianging:,  without  the  formality  of  an  advertisement. 

Ftehaps  you  may  have  had  sioular  eomplainls  before^  hat 
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[  Normbw  $t  Ittt^ 


I  am  sure  that  the  ieycta  which  I  have  mentioned  must  deter 
many  from  exhibiting  poultry  at  aJl,  and  induce  others  who 
have  entered  on  the  pnrsnit  with  enthusiasm  to  give  it  up 
in  disgust. — ^An  Exhibitob  in  a  Shall  Wat. 

[The  amount  of  money  given  for  pens  will  at  once  prove 
that  there  is  a  good  sale  for  birds  at  shows.  It  is  known 
beforehand  that  at  Bii^ley  HaJl  from  ^00  to  .£800  will  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  birds  that  are  sent  for  sale.  Many 
prices  are  prohibitory,  but  before  two  o'clock  on  Monday 
hardly  a  pen  of  average  merit  in  the  useful  classes  is  for 
sale,  i£  the  price  be  moderate  yet  remunerative.  Fancy  and 
feather  birds  are  subject  to  other  rules,  and  are  not  of  certain 
sale.    Are  you  sure  that  your  birds  are  of  average  merit  ?] 


collingham  poultey  show. 

Thx  eighth  exhibition  of  this  Show  was  held  on  Oct.  27th. 
The  nxmiber  of  entries  was  in  advance  of  those  of  last  year. 
Many  daases  of  poultry  were  especially  good.  The  Oame 
and  Qsme  Bantiuns  were  of  first-rate  excellence.  The 
single  Gkune  Bantam  cock  of  Miss  E.  Crawford  was  one  of 
the  most  perfect  little  fowls  exhibited  for  a  long  time. 
Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  were  also  a  very  superior  class. 
Coehms,  though  not  numerous,  were  very  good. 

The  Pigeons,  as  is  always  the  case  at  this  Show,  were  of 
extraordinary  excellence.  Mr.  Taylor's  Blue  Powters  were 
remarkable  for  length  of  limb  and  feather.  In  Short-faced 
Tumblers  Mr.  Oates  took  three  prizes  with  his  well-known 
pens  that  have  won  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere.  The 
Owls  constituted  one  of  the  finest  classes  ever  seen.  The 
petite  African  variety  was  shown  in  all  colours — White  (of 
which  there  were  three  exquisite  pairs).  Black,  Blue,  and 
White  (with  black  and  blue  tails).  So  good  a  collection 
was  never  before  exhibited.  The  Trumpeters  were  very 
superior.  Whites  taking  all  the  prizes.  Turbits  were  good, 
but  many  exhibitors  seemed  to  have  bred  them  with  Owl 
heads,  losing  altogether  the  proper  distinctive  frog-like 
character  of  the  Tiu:bit*s  skulL  The  Variety  class  was  well 
represented,  first  prizes  going  to  th^  Black-tailed  Owls 
before  mentioned,  and  an  extra,  fifth  prize  being  awarded 
owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  dass. 

Spanish.— First,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  T.  Sneap,  South  Col- 
linfrham.  Third,  T.  Whitaker,  Melton  Mowbray.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  Rogers,  Walsall ;  Birth  and  Bolter,  Sheffield. 

Doaxiwa  (Any  colour)  .—First,  R.  Swift,  Southwell.  Second  and  Third, 
W.  Dolby. 

Cochim-Chiita  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).  —  First,  —  Staley,  Collingham. 
Second,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lenton,  Nottingham.  Highly  Commended,  C.  T. 
Bishop. 

Cochik-China  (Any  colour).—  First,  D.  Causer,  Erdington,  Birmingham. 
Second,  Mr.  Staley. 

Oaxs  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— First,  M.  Billing,  jus.,  Birming- 


ham.   Second,  W.  H.  Swann,  Famsfleld.     Third,  R.  Swilt     Highly  Com< 
mended,  W.  Boy 
Lincoln ;  R.  Swift 


mended,  W.  Boyes,  Beyerley.     Commended,  J.  Doncaster 


•Ty-S 


«ham. 


Oamk  (Dnckwinn  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  J.  Doncaster, 
Lincoln.    Second,  T.  Carless,  KotU.    Third,  J.  Bradwell,  Southwell. 

Gams  (White  and  Pile,  or  Any  other  Tariety).— First  and  Third,  Miss  E. 
Crawford,  Famsfleld.    Second,  C.  Spencer,  Thurlston. 

Hambvbobs  (Oolden-spangled).— First,  Messrs.  Birth  and  Bolter,  Sheffield. 
Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Caonan,  Bradford ; 
H.  Beldon,  Bingley. 

Hambu&ohs  (Silrer-spangled).— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  Dixon. 
Hmhly  Commended,  T.  Bodgers ;  J.  Key,  Famsfleld ;  H.  Beldon,  Binglej. 

Haxbuxgbs  (Golden-pencilled).- First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  Messrs. 
Wrlgley  and  Fielding,  Manehester.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Camian; 
J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull ;  J.  Dixon. 

Hambvbobs  (SilTcr-pencilled).  —  First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  Messrs. 
Birth  and  Bolter.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Cannan ;  J.  Dixon ;  W.  Wood, 
Sheffield. 

Bantams  (Gold  and  SilTer-laeed).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade. 
Second,  J.  Staley  (Gold).    Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift. 

BiABTAMS  (Game).- First,  Miss  £.  Crawford.  Second,  R.  Hawksley, 
JonthwelL  Highly  Commended,  G.  Maples;  Miss  £.  Crawford;  R. 
^awkbley;  J.  Newton,  Chesterfield. 

Babtams  (Black,  White,  or  Any  other  Tariety).- First,  J.  P.  Gardner, 
"(ugeley.  Second,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole.  Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly ; 
/.  C.  Brierley  (Japanese  Bantams). 

Docks  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Smith,  Grantham.  Second,  R.  M.  Stark. 
"iAnmended,  J.  Smith. 

)iicxs  (Rouen).- First,  Miss  E.  Crawford.  Second,  R.  M.  Stark.  Highly 

junended,  H.  Bddon. 

JvcKS  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.  Second,  J.  Dixon, 
•highly  Commended,  J.  T.  Fountain  (Husoovy). 

JABBBooa  Fowls.— First,  Mrs.  Cooper,  ColUngham.    SecondJW.  Wright, 
^Ungbam.    Third,  Miss  L.  Maatie. 
^AMB  Babtams.— First,  MissE.  Cnwford.  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.  Highly 

^uneaded,  R.  Hawksley ;  E.  Brown ;  C.  AuUand,  ^esterfield. 
lOBOBa— Cbrrisrs.- first.  B.  Brown.     Seconc     ".  Boyes.     Highly 
-~a»^'Sed,W,Wasseyj  »     ^irdley  Birmingham       Monitors,    "ilrst,  W. 


H.  Simpson,  Newark.  Almond  7«m&/ers.— First.  H.  Tardlay,  Seeoni,  fl. 
Beldon.  i9Aor^/sc«l  JfbM/es.-First,  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Berthorpe.  Seeoi^ 
G.  H.  Sanday,  Nottingham.  Highly  Commended,  G.  H.  Saadaj:  J,  W. 
Edge,  Birmingham.  Baldt  or  Jvaoriis.— First,  W.  H.  C.  Oataii.  Seeoai^ 
J.  W.  Edge.  Short-faeed  3Vmftf«rf.— First,  Mrs.  Oates.  Second,  H.  Btliai« 
i^aris.- First,  H.  Tardley.  Second,  G.  H.  Sanday.  Commendad,  W. 
Massey.  Jacofrtns.- First  T.  EUrington.  Second,  B.  Brown.  Mk.— 
First,  G.  H.  Sanday.  Second,  W.  H.  C.  Dates.  Hlg^y  Cowmsndsi, ' 
H.  Tardley ;  H.  Beldon.  Commended,  W.  H.  C.  Oatea.  TrumptUn,"^ 
First,  Second,  and  Highly  Commended,  W.  EL  C.  Oatei^  JltrMTa.— Fbori^ 
J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  J.  R.  Jessop.  Commended,  H.  Tardley.  /VHi#«ai.— 
First,  G.  H.  Sanday.  Second,  J.  Ellrlngton.  J^Tims.— First,  H.  Tardlqr. 
Second,  F.  Else.  Any  other  variety.— First,  G.  H.  Sanday  (Blaek-lafltd 
Owls).  Second,  H.  Tardley  (Priests).  Third,  J.  FerdTBl  (ArchiBgtls). 
Fourth,  J.  W.  Edge  (Swallows).  Fifth,  H.  Tardley  (Satinettes). 
Sbcbetabt's  pBXZK.—2V<rNf«.— Prize,  H.  Tardtoy. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Tegetmeier  and  Challoner. 


JUDGES  SHOULD  BE  ALONE. 

Mt  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  whioh  m- 
pears  in  your  October  Journal,  headed  "  Judges  Should  be 
Alone,"  which  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  as  it  refleoAg 
discredit  on  me  as  Judge  of  the  Foultiy  Show  held  at  Crewe 
on  the  30th  September  last. 

"A  LoTES  OF  Fair  Plat,"  as  he  signs  him  self,  would 
have  had  a  better  claim  to  such  a  titile,  had  he  in  the  fizai 
place  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of  his  remarks,  instead  of 
giving  such  false  information  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  JoumaL 

Had  "  A  LoYEB  of  FiOEBPLAY  "  spoken  the  truth,  I  should 
hare  let  the  matter  have  passed,  but  as  to  his  statement— 
viz.,  that  whilst  the  Judge  was  making  the  awards  an  ex* 
hibitor  entered  the  tent,  catalogue  in  hand,  and  went  round 
the  pens  with  the  Judge,  and  that  when  the  public  were  ad- 
mitted, that  exhibitor  met  the  owner  of  a  prize  and  a  certain 
conversation  took  ^ace.  I  can  only  say  that  that  statement 
by  "A  LovEB  ofFaib  Flat,"  is  untrue  fixun  beginning  to 
end. 

I  trust  to  your  kindness  in  inserting  this  in  yoor  next 
publication ;  and  as  I  am  not  afraid,  like  "  A  Lovxb  of  Fais 
Flat,"  to  give  my  name,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself— John 
Hkath,  Judge  of  the  FovUry  Show  held  ai  Crewe, 


POLLEN   AND  HONEY  OF  THE  IVY— THE 
ADJUSTING-HIVE— FOUL  BBOOD. 

Begulablt  in  the  early  part  of  October  when  the  ivy 
blooms,  I  have  observed  that  an  unwont^  actintj  prevails 
throughout  my  apiary,  the  bees  confining  theanselves  not 
solely  to  poUen-gathering,  but  conveying  uso  a  considerable 
quantity  of  honey  to  their  hives ;  at  least  3  or  4  on.  having 
been  dally  indicated  by  a  hive  suspended  from  a  steel  babmce, 
and  which  haa  also  i^orded  a  very  interesting  register  of 
work  during  the  present  season.  This  hon^  possesses  in  t 
great  degree  the  strong  flavour  of  the  leaf  and  beziy  oS  the 
ivy,  its  presence  in  the  hive  being  exceedingly  diaa^coahk^ 
and  communicating  its  peculiar  smell  to  much  of  tbo  pi^ 
viously  stored  unsealed  honey.  It  possesses  little  nuxe  con- 
sistency than  water,  and  will  splash  from  unsealed  comh^ 
leaving  an  odour  on  the  hands  difficult  to  remove.  Thi 
ivy  lately  abounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  mj  Muf» 
and  during  the  autumn  of  last  year  this  honey  was  oolbobed 
in  unusual  qTiantities,  much  more  so  than  durmg  the  preseBt 
season.  Pollen  also  is  gathered  to  a  large  amount  mxok  tte 
same  sources,  the  bees  returning  to  their  hives  not  obJIj 
dusted  with  it,  but  with  long,  irregpilar,  stringy  filaments  i 
the  whitish  pollen  adhering  to  tibeir  legs,  veiy  little  being 
kneaded  into  regular  balls.  Cannot  the  activity  obeefved  i 
the  apiary  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Falrbrother,  and  tbs 
return  of  his  bees  dusted  with  dfrty  white  powder,  be  attaa 
buted  to  the  vicinity  of  ivy  now  in  bloom  P  the  high-flaifoiired 
transparent  fluid  which  he  found  in  their  homey-bagn  tko 
being  of  a  veiy  similar  nature  to  the  honey  of  the  ivy. 

I  have  this  season  had  a  farther  opportunity  of  testing 
the  "acyusting"  principle  of  working  hives,  whidi  I  fint 
carried  out  sa&sfiu^rily  in  1861,  upon  which  ocoasioii  1 1^ 
moved  a  box-super  of  upwax^  of  68  lbs.  nett  weight  of  jfOM 
honey,  and  in  the  present  season  the  superb  glass  Bogepai  th» 
'eight  of  which  were  lately  commumoated  to  th«  SomauL 
}y  my  relative,  Mr.  S.  B.  FoXt  in  ^  aarticle  om  "  Bi^wpbg 

Ti  T^'   'niw\  "  fTia«^'    floor  tni  m^   ^^AQUf  ij      ijt     vptimkAlim  jjj^ 
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finest  upon  record.  As  an  account  of  the  "  adjusting  "  hire 
has  already  appeared  in  The  Joubkal  or  HovncuiATUEM, 
I  need^  not  affain  allude  to  the  principle  of  its  working, 
iinleBS  it  should  be  desirable  to  bring  it  more  prominently 
forward  in  a  ftitore  communication.  I  belieye  it  to  be  tiie 
best  mode  of  obtaining  large  quantities  of  pure  honey,  but 
at  the  same  time  requiring  that  constant  attention  which 
none  but  the  scientific  apiarian  would  devote  to  it. 

A  Yeij  marked  instance  of  "  foul  brood  "  has  occurred  in 
my  apiary,  the  mischief  exiBting  unsuspected  in  the  hive 
throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  d  last  year,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  two  or  t&roe  weeks  that  the  true  state  of 
the  case  has  been  ascertained.  The  hive  is  a  Ligmian  stock 
possessing  a  dark  but  pure  Ligurian  queen,  obtained  from 
Mr.  Woodbury  last  spring.  She  appeared  to  be  a  most  fertile 
queen,  having  filled  all  eight  combs  throughout  the  box  with 
brood  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  From  this  period,  how- 
eiier,  a  visible  decrease  rather  than  increase  in  the  number 
<^  bees  took  place,  the  hive  struggling  on  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory  state  up  to  the  present  time.  No  sooner  had 
the  "  foul  brood  "  controversy  arisen,  when,  thanks  to  our 
friend  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  subject  was  brought  so  promi- 
nently forward,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  hive,  and  then  discovered  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  mischief,  each  comb  being  one  mass  of  foul  brood. 
The  combs  have  been  buried,  the  box  burnt,  and  the  few  re- 
maining bees  now  occupy  a  new  and  wholesome  hive,  and 
I  anxiously  await  the  issue,  hoping  they  may  recover  lost 
ground  and  again  prosper  when  another  genial  spring  comes 
round. — Geo.  Fox,  Kingsbridge, 


DEONES  IN  OCTOBEE. 

May  I  ask  what  inference  I  am  to  draw  from  the  presence 
of  drones  in  a  hive  now  ?  I  have  kept  bees  for  some  years, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  such  a  thing  has  occurred.  Out  of 
four  hives — ^viz.,  two  old  stocks  and  two  new  stocks — only 
the  bees  of  the  two  new  stocks,  swarms  of  the  middle  of 
May,  attempted  to  fill  glass  supers.  I  suppose  the  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  two  old  sto(^  were  exhausted  of  their 
numerical  strength  by  a  swarm  and  two  cast^  from  each. 
— Inquibbb. 

[When  drones  survive  so  late  in  the  season  the  probability 
is  that  the  stock  is  queenless,  and,  therefore,  its  remaining 
inhabitants  had  better  be  united  to  another.  Stocks  that 
have  been  weakened  by  swarming  very  rarely  work  supers.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  SOUTH  LANCASHIEE. 

As  I  read  in  your  Journal  each  week  the  exultations  of 
bee-keepers  on  the  splendid  season  we  have  had»  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  write  to  you  in  another  tone.  It  is  well, 
however,  that  the  capabilities  of  different  districts  and  the 
experience  of  different  apiarians  should  be  compared,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  induced  to  write  and  tell  of  our  misfortunes 
in  South  Lancashire.  First  of  all,  I  should  say  that  we 
have  special  difficulties  to  encounter.  In  the  district,  at 
least  from  which  I  write,  we  have  on  all  sides  of  us  manu- 
feusturing  towns,  and  even  a  few  smoky  chimneys  in  our  own 
village,  all  which  are  not  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  fiowers. 
But  the  great  hindrance  of  all  is  the  dreadfrdly  rainy  dimate. 

I  beg^n  the  year  with  two  stocks,  one  of  English  bees  in 
one  of  Neighbour's  improved  cottag^hives,  and  the  other 
of  Ligurians  in  a  wooden  bar-hive.  The  former  stock 
swarmed  on  the  26th  of  May  quite  unexpectedly.  Unfortu- 
nately I  was  away,  and  no  one  knew  how  to  manage  them, 
and  Vie  swarm  was  lost.  I  was  able  to  collect  a  few  of  the 
bees  from  the  centre  of  &  thick  hedge  when  I  returned  late 
at  night,  but  the  queen  was  not  with  them,  and  they 
returned  to  the  old  hive.  Of  the  rest  I  am  afraid  most 
were  killed  by  being  shaken  on  the  cold  and  damp  ground. 
Hy  second  swarm  was  hived  easily,  and  apparent^  very 
njoely,  but  this  returned  next  morning  to  the  old  stock. 
"The  Ligurian  stock  did  not  swarm  at  alL 

Thus  I  was  left  with  my  two  old  stocks,  both  seemingly 
hi  i^mkI  condition.  The  summar  was  on  the  whole  fiivour- 
aibie.  .  We  had  a  ^^ood  deal  of  zftin  in  June,  but  there  was  a 
'^~  fortnight  in  July  in  which  they  did  so  well 


that  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  take  some  honey  firom 
the  Ligurian-hive  berare  sending  it  to  the  moors.  I  took 
only  a^ut  5  lbs.  of  oomb,  leaving  the  weight  (exclusive  of 
the  hive)  about  18  lbs.  This  womd  have  been  quite  enough 
if  we  hsbid  had  even  one  fine  fortnight  in  the  autumn,  as 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  blossom  on  the  heather.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  hardly  one  fine  day.  On  bringing  the 
hives  back  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  found  each  had  lost  about 
8  lbs.  For  eadi  of  them,  ther^ore,  it  was  a  case  of  feeding- 
up  for  the  winter,  but  especially  for  the  Ligurian-hive. 

The  English  bees  have  taken  their  food  very  quickly 
and  greedily,  and  are  now  quite  safe;  but  the  Ligurians 
decline  the  sugar  and  water  I  offer  them,  or  oidy  take  it 
very  slowly.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  ?  I  wish  to 
keep  the  stock  if  I  can,  as  I  think  I  could  not  get  another 
Ligurian-hive  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  have  been  feeding 
them  at  the  top  with  one  of  Neighbour's  feeders.  The 
opening  in  the  hive  is  not  wide  enough  for  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  or  I  would  have  tried  bottle-feeding.  I  am  now 
having  something  made  in  zinc  with  a  neck  narrow  enough 
to  insert,  but  as  the  frosts  have  1i)eg^nn  I  am  afraid  I  am  too 
late.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  I  may  keep  them  alive 
till  next  spring  ?  If  you,  or  the  great  bee-master  of  Devon- 
shire, or  any  other  of  your  correspondents  can  advise  me, 
you  will  much  oblige— A  South  Lancabhibb  Beb-kbbpbb. 

P.S. — I  may  add  that  all  my  neighbours  here  seem  to 
have  been  littie  more  fortunate  than  myself,  and,  instead  of 
taking  any  honey,  have  been  obliged  to  feed-up  their  stocks 
liberally  for  the  winter. 

[Try  the  bottle  for  your  Ligurians  applied  in  this  fkshion, 
through  a  block  of  wood  with  a  bit  of  perforated  zinc 


' — '^-^ 


interposed.    The  neck  of  the  bottle  need  not  enter  the  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  hive. 


SOUECES  OF  POLLEN. 

I  acknowlei>oe  with  thanks  the  kind  and  lucid  reply  of 
"A  Devonshibe  Bee-kebpeb,"  to  my  suppositions  and 
remarks  in  page  323.  I  am  forced  to  believe  where  I  can- 
not understand;  but  as  I  willingly  do  this,  and  press  it 
upon  others  to  act  likewise  in  spiritual  matters,  I  can  the 
easier  submit  to  do  so  myself  with  a  good  grace  in  earthly 
ones.  The  particulars  mentioned  from  Maraldi,  Debraw, 
and  Co.,  were  unknown  to  me.  I  think  I  once  read  some 
remarks  of  Huber,  which  led  me  to  suggest  the  supposition 
I  advanced.  I  do  not  regret  my  last  leUer,  neither  will  any 
of  your  readers,  since  it  has  dniwn  forth  so  interesting,  so 
instructive  a  reply  as  follows  it;  and  still  less  reason  for 
regret  shall  I  have  if  my  house  and  apiary  are  honoured  in 
consequence  with  a  visit  from  the  head  of  our  clan. 

Bees  have  been  working  much  lately  on  the  ivy.  The 
colour  of  the  pollen  is  yellow.  Some  weeks  ago  mine 
appeared  like  dusty  millers,  and  they  were  then  working 
on  some  fiowers  in  my  g^arden,  called,  as  I  have  been  told, 
malope — I  suspect  of  l^e  mallow  tribe. 

I  have  tor  many  years  been  puzzled  to  know  whence  a 
pollen  is  collected  of  the  colour  of  the  young  larch  cones 
when  th^  fint  tqppear,  and  about  the  same  time ;  yet  I  never 
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BHT  bMa  -wiwk  on  Imch  ooaei.    It  b  not  tlia  rule  eitlier, 
ttat  tke  colour  of  tke  flower  is  Vhe  ooloor  of  tbe  pollen. 

I  sever  liad  my  attention  oalled  to  tbe  Quit  tiut  bees  will 
not  remoTO  iJiilled  brood  tiU  in  tiie  teat  Nnmber.  They 
aertunly  will  reniove  demd  bees  in  the  papa  state,  and  lug 
tiiem.  out  £ut  eoon^h  too.  They  will  deetioy  Urge  pieces 
of  aomb  if  it  does  not  soit  them.  I  once  saw  a  piece  de- 
stiqTOd  from  tlie  middle  of  the  hive  m  tei^e  as  tbe  palm  of 
my  band  in  a  single  aftemocm,  and  the  place  was  in  doe 
time  BUed  ap  with  Dew  comb.  I  dare  sftj  more  was  renewed, 
tni  I  can  tmlj  apeak  to  what  I  saw. — 1 


one  ef  ttie  meet  deligbtfol  of  mrol  sigkte  and  sounds  ct^ 
should  the  aaid  swarm  ^eed  ftwa?,  agminefaeto,  'bt/fUBi'Sit 

ken  of  the  distreased  ownex.  Even  so  to  the  artiaf  s  ijt, 
the  dilapidated  cotta^,  disDolonjed  with  dirt  and  tenantaj 
t^  a  ragged  peasantry,  is  more  charming  than  tbe  trim  sad 
cfeanly  £fe!ling  of  the  thrifty  artMan.  Bnt  how  mwv* 
disappointed  be^-keeper  wonld  gladly,  and  does  gteotn 
learn  the  art  by  which  be  miff  secnro  his  awaims?  and 
warmly  wiU  he  thank  tbe  much-abused  experimentalist  vko 
puts  bim  in  tbe  way  c^  scientificaUy  mansging  his  'bea, 
ei^iecially  at  tbe  swarming  time. — B.  t  W. 


AN  EXPBTttESEKNTAL  APIAEY. 

Sta.  Lows's  lengthy  exposition  ct  his  yiews  wjtii  regard 
to  "  an  experimental  apisiy,"  which,  he  maintains,  "  can 
never  be  a  tborongbly  proroerona  one,"  might  very  well 
baTe  been  spared.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  means  a 
purely  erpenmentsl  one,  1^  which  I  miderstaad  an  ^nary 
estaUished  for  tha  sole  puipoae  of  experiment.  If  so,  what 
then  T  "Who  ever  doubted,  or  could  doabt,  that  tha  sort  of 
eiparimentol  apiarian  whom  be  attempts  fecetiously  to 
deaoribe,  and  bold  up  to  scran,  would  ftul — fkU,  tliat  is,  to 
obtun  bon^,  irhicli,  according  to  tiv.  Lowe,  ia  tbe  eolo  end 
and  olaect  A  bee-keeping  7 

No  doubt,  however,  even  tbe  pecnliar  bee-keeper  whom 
Mr.  "Lave  has  in  bis  eye,  would  i&fend  his  management  by 
pure  experiment,  ond  maintain  that  bis  olgect  was  quite  as 
legitimate  and  interesting  as  Mr.  Lowe's,  bjxA  possibly  as 
lueAil  to  others  in  tbe  long  ran.  But,  ilR^t  Bd[,  where  is 
tbe  man  in  our  small  bee  world  who  ansnerg  to  Mr.  Lowe's 
description  ?  Ho  has  Tsiaed  ap  a  man  of  straw  to  provide 
himself  with  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down. 
Let  him  enjoy  bis  postprandial  recreation.  I  for  one  have 
no  sort  of  inclination  to  grudge  him  the  felicity  of  his  crow. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Lowe  ia  not  speakiiig  of  a  purely  experi- 
mental apiaiy,  then  be  bas  simply  condescended  to  mis- 
represent and  misunderstand  from  motives  best  known  to 
huna^  tbe  eiperimenta  proeecnted,  and  the  olyects  aimed 
at  in  thoae  experiments,  by  your  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  Woodbmy.  As  to  Ma  "motives,"  Mi.  Lowe  hlmsell 
lifts  up  the  v^,  and  permits  us  to  see  them.  Tbe  occasion 
of  bis  sarcasm,  tbe  secret  of  his  bitterness,  hitherto  un- 
accountable, ia  now  revealed  in  one  short  sentraice  of  bis 
recent  comm  ii  nicatjon.  "  My  tone  and  style,"  he  says,  "  are 
already  thought  by  some  to  be  too  severe ;  and  it  appears, 
though  I  must  receive  contradiction.  I  must  not  be  given  to 
philippic."  This  gentleman  has  "received contradiction," 
so  at  lenst  he  imagines,  in  regaid  t<i  some  matter  of  apiarian 
research.  Unable  to  brook  oppoaition,  evrai  at  tbe  bands  ol 
BO  kindly  an  opponent  as  M>.  W  oodboiy,  fbrthwitb  he  dipe 
his  pen  in  gall,  and  we  have  the  result  in  the  "  philippic  " 
of  caustic  sarcasm  and  mirepresentation  which  appeared 
recently  in  your  columns.  Eeally  this  is  too  bad,  and  it  ia 
time  (bat  a  strong  protest  ahoold  be  advanced  againat  a 
atyle  and  spirit  bo  adverse  to  all  friendly  critidam.  "  Jii- 
denlem  diccre  renim,  qvid  vetat  ?  "  But  this  sort  of  writing 
can  only  prevail  at  tbe  cost  of  all  profitable  and  harmonious 
co-operation  for  tbe  advancement  of  our  favourite  pursuit. 
Till  Mr.  Lowu  took  up  tbe  cudgels,  or  rather  (to  use  hii 
own  matapbor),  commenced  traversing  tbe  bee  £eld  witli 
hob-nailed  boots,  regardless  of  bis  neighbour's  coma,  w« 
were  at  peace.  Let  us  hope  thivt  we  shall  now  be  soared 
■■■n  return  to  peace. 

In  tbe  meanwhile  let  me  suggest  to  him  to  reflect  upon 
lie  poaaibility  that  "  others  see  as  well  aa  you."    A  not^li 


OUR  ia;TTEa  BOX. 

Doimrn  CecK  VnLai.no  Stun,  iO.  fl.).— All  the ,-,     ,    -,- 

■low  TeeoteiT  inUmiU  LbU  ■  muU  blaad-Toiel  li  niptnKil  u  tbg  tm^ 


C»  i    BUTF  COCEDT  {J.  OlfT).— Ita  WMi 

tliulleiliiiinJT''liit-    ltliiwt>U*faU- 
eiudiuugi-    NeTertbcI*a,  U  aonpattka 


flcUiOO,   DOT   ii  it   I 


iiKd  THk  Hue  or  TSEiE  L»g  {C.  (T.).— TlM  dtana 
iblfCTump,  uid  !•  unKl  bjtlu  dimpflosc.  Ifjai 
nFtRhtKunliwd  cone  Iks  Bogttag  of  tb*  hBos  ■■■ 


irrrtlj. 


la  uiBj  li  caoins  on  (iva  ttaa  fowli  tnsi 


IncliH  dKp  wl 

Keipho  BiBTJiis  iSB  Sr»iii«  Fowu  ToasTHSs  {B.  «.).— Itil»< 
pBted  poJiiL    Obp  optaion  li  tliit  \iiej  di«t  bo  kept  wllh  Impnnlti. 

RoEFT  PoCLTiT  (S.  J!.\— Yoa  n«d  oat  elHr  o9  >11  roar  ponlbT.  If 
TSB  did  «.  ud  Intended  la  Tstt  lbs  plan.  It  itaaald  !■  «BBtv  Kir  BaBOB. 
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IT  off  the  ilaliiT  tilrdi  k 


p  ibout,  the  Turkey  wanld  ba  >Dn!  to  wtcOiU-UK. 

If  yonr  Gaefle,  Duchs.  Tarke^s.  and  TdwIa  rout  toi^etheT  timi  wQ 

etham  healihT-    Pd-I>  ahoald  nxHt br Iboniitlm.    Toik^Ai 


na,  and  wtaaia  thcr  can  ilto  ba  ptoridtil  aim  ■  buta.  Tha  intuml 
lain  mar  nir  aecordlne  lo  tha  Cute  ot  tba  rtndar  or  thi  Awa  •>  tlM 
^  Stpunta  pena  prorlded  icitb  neati^  and  fOi  Mot  Dwda  to  oCoie,  luT 
DO  araoted  roosd  tha  willi,  o(  which  Vr.  Eaton  baa  pokOilwII  a  dlafnm,*. 
It  the  ilanOir  tmT  eomaa  dovn  lo  lbs  floor;  ths  pau  B19  itaBd  bMk  ti 
baek  In  a  ccBtral  row.  Olhen  plus  abalvM  againil  tlu  walla  IS  laebFa  afUt 
ona  aboTt  tba  otlitr,  and  dlTtda  Ibam  br  psrlltiDnB  at  anri  janl.  t^tf 
boudlDg  dowi  tha  front  to  aalto  miko  a  roaaaa  at  caA  *nd  of  tb*  Ikiui  tat 

maj  ba  anpplied  with  boiea  or  anj  alhn  form  of  neah  onlj  b*«tn|  tIBlad 
Ibntneb  pair  at  PlKmna  require  *  pair  of  Delia,  and  that  coDta  ogapltd 
neats  mnat  ba  aeparatad  or  diilded  mm  Iba  othtn,  ao  w  to  fbm  ■  |«wl» 
reaidenoa  lor  tbg  pair  of  Pl««ina  Inhabiting  Iban.    Vatar  la  beat  nppM 


latrad,  by  band;  but  fai 


hlfl  eua  ther  reqnlra  oonrtj 

and  JenUlt  are  perhnpi  tha  vm  i«n  lur  rjnaiiBa 

t  detail)  In  tha  ■'  PlieoB-Baok  tor  ttia  Maar.'- 


w  til  be  found  i 
'eiy    positively   be    a« 
irood  in  all  stager  ''• 
■isitively  I  aaaert  i. 
umoved  by  bees,    t  ,1 
'    'Kich,  conseqnentl< 
^aia   a  permaneT 
-ter's  hand.    B-- 
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WEIKLr  CALENDAR- 


LUTING  THE  ROOTS   OF  TTIfES,  AND 
EEMAKDTG  THE  BOEDER. 

G  the  roots  of  Tines  and  re- 

ng  the  border  is  an  oporation 
lich  several  con-esponoents  are 
Ested  at  the  present  time,  and 
ey  appear  to  oe  entire  strangers 
lo  the  details  which  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  success  it  has 
been  resolred  to  devote  a  paper 
to  the  subject,  more  pjurtieu- 
larly  becaase  I  feel  certain  that 
there  are  plenty  who  will  arree 
witJi  ine  when  I  say  that  there 
are  hnndreda  of  Vines  in  the 
conntry  in  an  unsstisfaetory 
and  nnfruitfol  condition  from 
no  other  cause  than  that  their 
roots  are  deep  down  in  an  ad- 
hesive, wet,  and  consequently 
cold  and  nngenial  soil.  It 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
a  dozen  cases  within  my  own 
knowledge,  and  partly  in  my 
own  practice,  where  tne  most 
marked  benefit  has  reaultod 
from  lifting  the  roots  of  Vines, 
and  rephuttinf(  them  In  better-eon stmcted  borders.  True 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  roots  of  Vines 
be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  border,  but  if  the  soil 
is  adhesive  and  not  well  drained,  there  is  no  other  way 
that  I  am  aware  of  by  which  the  evil  can  be  so  efficiently 
remedied. 

The  first  qnestion  which  very  naturnlly  arises  in  the 
minds  of  our  correspondents  is  as  to  the  best  season  to 
lift  Vines  with  tho  greatest  possible  chances  of  a  cro;p  of 
Grapes  the  following  summer.  To  this  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  replying  t^t,  waiving  all  contingent  circum- 
stances, the  best  time  is  early  autumn,  before  tho  leaves 
and  roots  have  ceased  their  active  functions,  and  while 
there  is  still  a  high  degree  of  natural  warmth  in  the  soil. 
Tho  simple  fact — would  that  it  wi 
to  every  child^ — that  the  action  . 
reciprocal,  and  depend  one  upon  the  other,  is  sufficient 
reai^on,  apart  from  experience,  for  concluding  that  antomn 
is  the  best  time.  So  far  as  the  opeistion  of  lifting  is 
concerned,  the  great  matters  on  which  a  crop  the  follow- 
bg  scasondcpendsare,  that  there  shonld  be  root-action  to 
repair  as  much  asjiossible,  before  the  resting  season,  that 
shock  unavoidably  conseqncnt  on  the  breakage  of  roots 
in  disentangling  them  from  an  adhesive  soil;  and  that 
there  should  be  time  to  regain,  by  a  good  hold  of  fresh 
soil,  a  position  similar  in  kind,  if  not  in  extent,  to  that 
enjoyed  by  a  Vine  established  in  suitable  soil.  By  delay- 
ing tho  operation  till  winter  all  chance  of  accomphshing 
tbia  important  object  is  lost.  Tho  roots  must  then  lie 
a  long  time  with  all  their  wounds  exposed  to  a  cold  soil, 
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and  without  having  that  natural  hold  of  it  peculiar  to  _ 

roots  which  have  been  active  in  it  in  autumn.  Another 
disadvantage  arising  from  winter-lifting  is  that  in  spring 
like  growing  Vino  has  exhausted  its  stored-up  sap,  ana 
the  mutilated  roots  do  not  come  bounding  into  action,  to 
carry  on  unchecked  the  progress  of  tho  Vine,  with  that 
energy  and  readiness  as  when  the  fresh  rootlets  have 
established  themselves  in  autumn  before  the  leaves 
of  the  Vine  have  ceased  to  act.  True,  this  weak  point 
may  be  assisted  by  placing^wann  beds  of  leaves  on  th« 
border  a  little  before  the  Vines  start  into  growth,  and 
by  thia  means  young  roots  may  bo  formed  much  sooner 
than  otherwise ;  but,  in  the  case  of  Vines  at  least,  thia 
is  not  the  order  of  nature,  although  it  may  be  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  such  circumstances. 

There  canb«  no  difficult?  in  deciding  on  autumn-lifling 
with  the  leaves  on  tho  Vmes  and  the  soil  warm,  in  prO' 
ference  to  delaying  it  till  winter ;  but  there  are  several 
eonsiderationa  which,  when  autumn-lifting  is  not  con- 
venient or  practicable,  make  me  prefer  deferring  it  till 
the  spring  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  less  chances  of  suitable  weather 
in  winter  than  in  spring  for  performins  such  work  in  a 
icr  way,  there  are  objections  already  named  to  the 
:en  rootlets  of  Vines  being  allowed  to  lie  all  winter 
a  cold  border  from  which  uiose  which  ought  to  be  of 
most  service  in  spring  are  sure  to  suffer  more  or  less. 
It  would  certainly  be  very  questionable  gardening  to 
shake  ont  and  repot  a  Fuchsia  at  the  dead  of  wint«r  or 
immediately  after  it  had  shed  its  last  leaf,  and  then  to 
stand  it  in  a  cold  shed  or  under  the  jrreenlionsc -stage  till 
spring.  It  would  certainly  bo  better  to  repot  in  autumn 
and  subject  it  to  such  treatment  as  would  insure  tresh 
root-action  before  it  shod  its  leaves,  or  to  leave  it  till 
spring  when  it  was  just  bursting  into  growth  ;  andlknow 
of  nothing  peculiar  to  tho  Vine  which  warrants  the  appli- 
cation of  any  other  principle. 

There  are  sereral  causes  which  in  some  cases  make 
it  undesirable  to  disturb  the  roots  of  Vines  in  earij 
autnmn—such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  our  correspondent, 
to  whom  a  reply  was  given  last  month,  who  had  nis  crop 
still  on  the  Vmes,  and  wished  to  let  it  hang  through  the 
winter.  To  lift  the  roots  of  such  Vines  wonld  have  been 
detrimental  to  tho  fruit,  and,  besides,  with  Grapes  on 
Vines,  such  management  as  is  most  likely  to  insure  suc- 
cess could  not  be  carried  ont.  It  may  also  bo  incon- 
venient on  account  of  other  mattors,  such  as  lack  of  time 
and  thenecessaiy  material.  In  such  instances  experience 
warrants  mo  in  advising  the  delay  of  the  operation  till 
spring,  jnst  as  the  Vines  begin  to  swell  their  buds,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  get  ready  the  soil,  and,  if  poS!,ible,  to 
protect  it  from  wet  till  it  bo  required. 

The  precaution  of  protecting  the  old  border  from  wet 
by  wooden  shutters,  which  has  been  taken  by  our  corre- 
spondent "  C.  v.,"  is  strongly  to  be  recommended,  in 
order  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  the  roots  made 
last  season.  It  would  be  well  at  the  same  time  to  open 
a  drain  tdl  round  the  front  and  end  of  the  border  snffl. 
ciently  deep  to  prevent  water  from  standing  about  the 
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roots ;  for  saccess  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  care- 
fal  preservation  of  as  many  of  the  young  roots  as  possible, 
and  in  deep  damp  borders  thej  axe,  alas !  scarce  enonglu 

I  have  ripened  a  crop  of  Grapes  in  the  end  of  June  where 
the  Vines  nad  been  entirely  lifted  the  preyious  antumn, 
and  I  have  removed  Vines  after  they  had  shed  all  their 
leaves  from  one  vinery  to  another  in  which  forcing  had  jnst 
commenced,  and  cut  a  &ir  crop  from  them  as  ear^  as  May. 
And  plenty  of  eardeners  there  are  who  have  done  the  same, 
and  who  would  also  recommend  the  lifting  of  Vines  to  be 
done  either  early  in  autumn  or  to  leave  wem  till  forcing 
or  growth  was  about  to  commence.  On  the  other  han<C 
some  have  ruthlessly  sawn  the  roots  entirely,  or  nearly  so, 
from  their  Vines,  and  matured  a  crop  from  tiiem  the  same 
year;  oUiers  have  lifted  them  in  June  with  Grapes  ready  to 
thin  on  them,  and  yet  brought  the  crop  to  maturity.  But 
except  in  epedaX  cases  such  high-skillea  and  daring  strokes 
are  not  to  oe  recommended.  Id.  fact,  where  the  Vine  roots 
V^ve  the  run  of  borders,  both  inside  and  outside  the  vineries, 
the  safest  practice  is  to  Hfb  the  inside  roots  one  year,  and 
those  outside  another.  When  this  can  be  done  there  need 
be  no  fear,  all  other  things  beingfavourable, of  obtaining 
Grapes  in  the  following  season.  When  speaJdng  thus  of  a 
crop  in  the  following  season  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
inexperienced  that  the  foundation  for  a  crop  lies  in  the 
proper  maturation  or  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the  previous 
year;  and  this  is  just  what  is  so  frequently  wanting  in 
Vines  tiiat  require  lifting,  and  what  ^ould  be  aimed  at 
as  much  as  possible  the  autumn  in  which  they  are  to  be 
lifted. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  another  way  of  bring- 
ing or  enticing  Vine  roots  to  the  surface  besides  that  of  lift- 
ing the  roots  and  entirely  removing  the  border;  and  which 
is  miotte  commendable  under  certain  circumstances  than  par- 
tially or  entirely  lifting  the  roots — ^in  tiie  case,  for  instance, 
of  borders  which  lie  comparatively  dry  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel 
or  sand,  to  which  no  great  objections  can  be  urged,  and 
when  the  roots  have  g^  dgwn  and  establiahed  themselves 
in  the  bottom  part  of  the  border,  leaving  a  mass  of  inert 
soil  on  the  surrace  without  a  single  root.    This  is  a  very 
common  occurrence,  and  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Vine  it  is  considered  of  great  moment  that  this  state  should 
be  just  reversed,  and  that  a  mass  of  active  roots  should  be 
brought  to  the  surface  and  encouraged  to  establish  them- 
selves there.    Those  who  have  only  one  vineiy,  with  aU  the 
roots  in  an  outside  border,  and  who,  consequently,  cannot 
lift  one  half  the  roots  one  year  and  the  other  half  tibe  next, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  do  not  care  to  incur  the  least 
risk  of  losing  a  yearns  crop  by  carrying  out  the  radical  means 
recommend^  for  Vines  that  have  their  roots  in  thoroughly 
wet  soil,  can  do  much,  towards  accomplishing  the  end  in 
view  by  removing  all  the  soil  from  the  siur&ce  of  the  border 
down  to  the  roots.    Then  dig  out  a  drain  18  inches  wide 
and  sufficiently  deep  to  be  below  the  principal  roots  and 
made-border,  and  fill  it  up  with,  what  is  called  a  "  rumbling 
drain"  of  brickbats  or  stones.    If  a  tile  drain  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  all  the  better — not,  however,  on  the  top  of  the 
stones,  as  one  of  our  tenants  here  told  me  he  found,  to  his 
great  amusement,  an  Essex  notable  doing  in  what  he  called 
imitation  of  the  Scotch  system  of  draining.    Then  cover  the 
roots  with  a  six-inch  dressing  of  well-pulverised  lime  (Z^6rt5, 
thoroughly-rotted  manure,  and  turfy  loam  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  weU  mixed  together  in  a  dry  state.    Just  as  the 
Vines  are  to  be  started,  a  bed  of  leaves,  sufficient  to  generate 
heat  enough  to  warm  at  least  the  six  inches  of  top-dressing, 
should  be  placed  on  the  border,  and  over  all  something,  such 
'3  a  thatching  of  wheat  straw,  to  throw  off  rains ;  the  whole 
o  remain  till  midsummer.    The  stone  drain  in  front  cuts 
,S  all  surrounding  wet,  and  in  itself  that  is  no  small  benefit 
-^  a  Vine-border  where  the  roots  are  deep  and  wet.    When 
^e  border  is  uncovered  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that  the 
oen  rich  soil  on  the  top,  with  its  temperature  raised  above 
"^  lower  strata  of  the  border,  is  sufficient  to  entice  upwards 
»t  of  roots  of  a  very  different  order  to  those  found  at  the 
.. '  A«»q  of  ^-'T-^o^q^    By  nudsummer  I  have  sometimes  found 
^.«*  c    *'^       I'     through  the  top-dressing  into  the  leaves 
^"^ynsev  '    wt  season  let  the  same  process  of  adding  a 
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active  well-ripened  roots,  and  that  the  Vines  will  be  cozre* 
spondingly  improved. 

Not  having  time  at  present  to  detail  the  process  of  liflany 
the  roots  and  forming  new  borders,  &c.,  I  will  conclude  1^ 
advising  our  correspondents  to  dday  the  process  now  tm 
spring,  and  in  the  meantime  to  keep  their  borders  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  next  week  I  will  return  to  the  subject. 

D.  Thomson. 
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THE  PAMPAS  GEASS— TUEKEY  MILL 

GABJ)ENS. 

SiNCB  the  remarkable  winter  of   1860-61,  which  killed 
so  many  fine  plants  of  the  Pampas  Gra^  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  we  have  not  heard  so  much  of  it  as  before; 
and  though  now  and  then  reports    are   made  of  some 
favoured  plant  flowering  with  an  extraordinary  number  of 
spikes,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  stations  suited  to  its 
flowering  has  been  much  circumscribed.    In  fiust,  so'  much 
so,  that  it  is  a  question  at  the  present  time  if  there  be  aa 
many  plants  in  cultivation  as  tSiere  were  three  years  ago, 
the  more  especially  since  its  flowering  in  cold  and  late 
situations  is  a  hopeless  affair,  excepting  in  very  dry  and  hot 
seasons,  which  only  occur  oncetor  twice  in  a  dozen  years  or  so. 
However,  when  a  fine  plant  does  fiower,  it  is  a  noble  olgect. 
No  other  herbaceous  pl^it  l^t  I  am  acquainted  with  can 
equal  it,  and  fiowering,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  gaiety  of  sum- 
mer-fiowering  plants  is  on  the  wane,  it  is  highly  acceptable. 
The  present  season  has  not  passed  over  without  affording 
a  due  proportion  of  blooms  on  this  highly  graceful  plant. 
I  noticed  some  very  good  blooms  on  plants  in  a  nursery 
at  Bagshot,  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  soil  being  <» 
that  black  peaty  kind  so  feivourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
Bhododendron,  and  sudi-like  shrubs.    Amongst  a  number 
of  plants  idl  flowering  at  the  time,  three  or  four  forms  of 
growth  or  characters  of  flower  might  be  made  out  amongst 
them,  and  all  beautifuL    Some    of  the  plants  evident^ 
had  a  great  many  spikes  of  bloom  on  them,  and  the  foliage 
exhibited  a  more  than  usual  tint  of  bright  green. ,    Some 
other  places  I  have  seen  this  autumn  also  possess  fine  ex* 
ample<9  of  this  highly  ornamental  Grass ;  but  hy^  fiur  tha 
noblest  plant  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in  bloom  is  in  the 
garden  of  the  Messrs.  HoUingworUi,  of  Turkey  MiH,  near 
Maidstone,  where  a  plant  had  130  spikes  of  bloom  on  it^ 
being,  in  fisu:t,  literauy  covered  with  it.     The  numerous 
stems  supporting  the  flne  feather-looking  plumes  rose  in 
regular  <xrder,  so  as  to  form  a  most  symmetrical  head,  which 
the  most  exp^  plant-dresser  for  a  flower  show  could  luit  have 
improved,  even  in  his  own  idea  of  forming  a  sort  of  balloon- 
shaped  plant.    The  dense  forest  of  flower-spikes  rinng  so 
regularly  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  in  the  centra  of  the  plant, 
left  nothing  to  be  wished  for  on  the  score  of  symmetry,  and 
certainly  still  less  on  that  of  profuseness,  for  the  who^  of 
the  upper  surfiEUse  was  covered  with  gracefril  feathery  j^nmep. 
The  situation  of  this  fine  plant  was  on  the  sloping  banks 
of  a  piece  of  ornamental  water,  and  about  a  doaen  yards 
or  so  from  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  spot  was  at  all  a 
moist  one,  but  the  plant  might  benefit  by  the  vapour  firom 
the  water.    Some  other  plants  growing  closer  to  the  edge, 
and  with  their  drooping  foliage  lapping  in  the  water,  were 
equally  healthy,  although  none  of  tliem  possessed  so  attrac- 
tive a  head  of  bloom  as  the  specimen  previously  described; 
but  they  seemed  younger  plants,  and  in  due  time  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  they  wSl  be  equally  profuse  in  blooming. 

Besides  the  plants  of  Pampas  Grass  just  described,  the 
grrounds  contained  some  excellent  specimens  of  Conifers.  A 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  some  14  or  15  feet  high,  was  a  perfect 
model.  Some  specimens  of  Thi^jopsis  dolabrata,  gigantea» 
and  Lobbi,  were  also  good  and  promising,  and  that  really 
distinct  but  somehow  neglected  Cupressus,  0.  Uhdeanat*  with 
its  silvery  foliage,  promised  to  become  a  fine  specimen.  This 
Cupressus  is  not  so  much  planted  as  it  ought  to  be,  con- 
sidering how  widely  it  differs  frx>m  the  kinds  often  met  with. 
C.  Lambertiana,  and  C.  macrocarpa  were,  I  believe,  also 
both  well  represented  at  this  place,  as  well  as  some  other 
favourite  shrubs  and  trees.  But  the  principal  feature  of 
the  place  to  the  frequenter  of  fiower  shows  was  the  exten- 
sive  coP'^^'^^  ^f  Boses,  numbering  upwards  of  five  hundred 
varietitn         -tw  told,  -»bich  were  here  grown  in  excellent 
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Mr.  Holder,  wiimiiigKiinMTwixea  at  the  metiopoHtMiuid  and  nun  plant,  wlien  it  ii  to  be  toani  m  «nrf  botwde 

oUier  Bhowi  in  the  part  andpreTiooa  aMaons  luw  tertafled.  g:aTd«n  and  in  the  London  noiaerie*.    It  ia  k  very  pTClv 

The  aitnationa  in  which  the  &!«•  were  planted  were  nried  plant,  »ad  doea  T«y  well  planted  ont  in  «nmmer.—P»iiniL*. 

ooandenblf ,  the  uatnie  (J  the  gronnd  afinding  fMiOitiei  _^ 
for  thia  being  canied  out. 

The  ^aiden  or  dressed  gtonnd  may  be  ronghly  deecribed  ufSUHAWCE  OP  GLASS   FEOM  HAIL8TOEM8. 

aa  an  aragaut  plot  aurronnding  a  piece  of  ornamental  .,,,..                     ,-,            m  ■  -ia    i            ti..* 

water  of^me  t!.o  a«rea  or  m«^  in^wtont,  tie  bank  in  >  it  i«.not.  peAaja,  generally  or  »'^«?*^,tM»nU^ 


some  places  gently  Bbelring  to  the  water-a  edge,  in  other.  8^  <^^  "f««^  &<«»  ^^ft^^^'J^}^^^^^ 

ruring^ibr^t^ini>M»eeofnataHaKK*CKenShrag)j  and  ™  tempted  to  tdl  yonr  readme  Bowit  -^7 ^jf^ 

itlSaeal^  iiany  natural  features  of  iitorest,  whi<i  had  Kf""*^  ^'  iu^'**""  '^        ^  T^^-^ 

be^ulj  taken  aayantageotaaaffordingsiteefordimbera,  The  m^  o«oe  that  offer,  to  inenre  glwaliouseeia  0« 

Fema,  shrubs,  and  treei  of  various  1^ ;  and  ever  and  K<Tftl  Psrmwa'  iMorance  Cornp"??.  Sta^  London,  and 

anon  Eosea  were  found  in  all  available  place*.     It  is  not,  ""^  "J*)?"*  **"!  **2?"^^  ^.?flS^  ^ '7      «--l 

however,  my  purpose  here  to  describe  the  management  ol  .   ?*^^>"T»'°.^/"™^S?^  f^  *^1^\       f^^^ 

tteee,  m  the  fectTso  many  prize,  finding^^way  into  ">  hwli^  it  to  be  descnbed  m  the  proposal  as  Mowa^^ 

the  hands  of  the  spirited  owner  shows  that  they  are  well  ^  b»««  g*  J-JJ*  B™*,'??  ? -5^^  ilm  «  M  pn  toet. 

KTown.    No  doubt.  &e  good  natural aoil of  theplaoe  is  oon-  SS£;SSSitlSS3iS;«Si'«li.?S^".«a«,o». 

ducive  to  aueceis,  and  tfie  proximity  of  wat«  may,  perhaps.  ^      j^  ^^^  y^  ^^  according  to  it«  qndity,  bnt 

be  advsntageoM  Jso  for  ^^ts^y  the  latter  has  mo^  te  ^^  at  least  a  balfi«nny  per  foot  ovir  its  vafue  to'oover 

do  w>th  a  good  stand  of  Dabhfts  during  ft  dry  period  ID  the  <We  of  reglariiiTthMgh»B  costing  m  per  flwt 

summer,  and  these  flowers  are  alao  grown  hwe  to  grea  ^.o^dbTinam^aT^per foot^  Mr.Eiv»l,of  Sartridge- 

J^^*"'  nl^^  whoU  place  preaento  many  featurea_  of  worth  inmuea  the  greateHortion  of  his  glass,  33,000  feeC«t 

mter^t,  leflecbng  great  credit  on  the  spirited  oocap«sr.  g^         j^  iaduS^  21  Sa.,  16  ozs.,  ^d  o;ow;i  glaw,  tor 

and  their  mtolhgent  gardener                          ^         -,.     .  whiJT  he  pkys  aTaSiual  premium  of  ^  4..  M.,  Sot  onite 

I  Mnnot  close  this  noboe  of  the  Pampae  Grass  without  g,_          looo  feat    This  s^  not  too  high  a  price  for  a 

mentioning  a  mng^  Ikct  connected  witi  a  plMit  we  have  littirpesce  of  mind  during  every  smnae?,  when  a  blaok 

atl^tonPark     This  spe<amen  was  planted  out,  I  believe  cloud  ^da  cl^  of  thunder  makes  the  owner  of  glass  honaea 

m  1S55    .md  flowffled  prottj  weU  m  1857  and  I  am  not  ^^  j^  fearSrhailstones.-CoH^i«r  Eninis. 

certam  if  it  did  not  do  so  m  1S56.    It  also  flowered  well  u  ^ 

1858  and  I860.     I  have  foigotten  whether  there  were  any  — — 

bloBBoms  on  it  in  1860  or  not,  but  there  wore  a  few  in  1861,  „„.„,   „„    ....  ,  _,__, ,  __   ,_„_„   ,„  -n^mi. 

which  was  a  rather  bajren  year  in  flowers  of  thia  kind,  s<;  HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  VINES  IN  POTS. 

many  plants  being  irrecoverably  iiy'iued ;  but  the  aattunii  Tsis  brancli  of  horticulture  haa  been  frequently  writtea 

of  l!i61  being  &TOitiable  and  the  plaJnt  healthy,  I  made  sure  npon,  and  these  notes  are  not  jotted  down  with  the  view  of 

of  an  extiaordinaiy  bloom  in  the  following  season,  when  to  imparting  initmction  to  my  older  brethren,  but  to  afford 

my  surprise  there  wse  none,  and  none  this  year  either.    I  encouragement  to  those  who  with  limited  means  wish  to  be 

confess  being  at  a  loaa  how  to  account  for  this,  for  the  plant  anccessnl  in  this  moat  interesting  mode  of  fruitn^ulture. 

baa  every  appearance  of  health  and  vigour  and  has  grown  to  It  ia  now  a  little  more  than  three  years  sinoe  my  pre- 

a  large  siee.    The  sito  is  a  rather  moist  one  for  t^  place,  sent  employer  put   np  several  vineries   and   an   orohard- 

and  the  plant  remaining  unmoved  for  so  many  years  would  honse  (uie  orchard-house  and  its  tenants  most  tana  tte 

certainly  &vour  the  production  of  flowering-^ikea  rather  salqect'of  futue  notes),  and  when  the  houses  were  ftpjahed, 

than  otherwise,  but  such  is  not  the  case.     Fitaa  its  not  and  the  hot-water  apparatus  completed,  he  very  natnr^b 

having  flowered  last  y«ar  I  expected  a  greater  proftiaion  ol  wished  to  obtain  an  early  produce  front  his  ontisj.    St 

bloom  this  season,  but  this  not  being  Uie  case,  I  am  at  a  therefc^e  porobaeed  a  number  of  pot  Vines,  of  varieties  r«- 

loes  to  account  for  the  circumstance.  commended  by  nnreeiTmen  aa  having  special  qualitiefl  Ux 

We  have  other  and  younger  plants  flowering  very  well,  pot-cnltnre,  to  sapply  fruit  until  those  plMited  in  the  borderg 

one  not  many  yards  from   that  here  alluded  to,  but  on  attained  a  finiting  condition. 

drier  ground;  but  generally  the  best  flowering  plants  I  have  What  their  treatment  waa  the  first  year  I  do  not  know, 
seen  have  be^  growing  in  rather  damp  places,  or  at  all  events  as  I  onh  took  chaige  of  the  Vines  two  years  ago.  This  I 
near  to  water.  An  open  space  is,  I  believe,  better  suited  to  know,  that  these  bought  Vines  produced  no  fruit  the  fliat 
them  than  a  place  surrounded  by  shrubs,  and  certainly  they  year,  and  when  I  first  saw  them  they  were  in  a  moat  de- 
look  best  when  seen  on  all  sides,  the  graoeiU  dmqping  blades  plorable  oondition,  with  the  wood  unripe,  and  the  buds  im- 
contrast  bo  well  with  all  around  t^m,  and  differ  ao  widely  perfeotlj  fdrmed.  They  had,  during  the  month  of  October, 
from  all  other  or  ordinary  forms  of  vegetable  life.  The  received  a  anrfitaeKlresaiiig  of  good  tur^  soil,  mixed  with  a 
plant  is  much  admired  even  when  not  in  flower,  bnt  when  it  tolerable  amotmt  of  rotten  dung  and  b^e  dnst.  I  pnmed 
is  surmounted  with  ite  feathery  plnmee,  presenting  various  them  in  due  course,  and  about  the  middle  of  January  they 
tiute  of  white,  drab,  grey,  and  purple,  the  picture  is  com-  were  started  into  growth.  As  soon  as  the  buds  b^an  to 
plete.  Sometimes  the  character  <a  the  ai^oiniiig  scenery  adds  break  they  were  supplied  with  weak  liquid  manure  two  ta 
to  the  effect.  A  plant  we  have  here  with  a  tolerably  good  three  times  per  week,  and  aa  the  shoots  developed  them- 
headof  bloom  on  it,  has  for  its  background  a  mass  of  foUace  selves  the  l^ntd  manure  was  increased  in  siraigUi,  and 
of  the  Sumach,  the  handsome  pinnated  leaves  of  which,  applied  more  frequently.  Moat  of  the  bou^t  Vines  yielded 
flanked  as  they  are  by  ordinary  evergreens,  afford  a  very  toktable  oropa — more  than  oould  be  well  expected,  oonaider- 
interesting  variety.  ing  the  state  of  the  wood,  tcx  they  produced  from  four  to 

Certainly  the  ^mpaa  Grass  as  an  ornament  to  lawna  ought  leven  buntdiea  each, 

to  be  more  eitenaively  erown  than  it  often  is,  and,  perbapa.  Now,  in  addition  to  these  bought  Vines,  were  a  large 

a  still  better  site  may  be  found  for  it  in  some  of  uie  open  Dumbmiriikh  had  been  raised  from  eyes  the  orevious  spaing, 

ries  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  close-shaved  turf,  where  the  ejea  takei^  without  being  named,  no  doubt,  frtun  the 

dressed  ground  grsdnaUy  merges  into  the  natural.    In  Fines  penuaaently  planted  in  the  borders,  and  cut  down 

such  a  place,  and  in  a  suitable  situation,  the  Pampas  Graaa  in  the  uanal  way.    Meet  of  these  Vines  bad  been  grown  in 

ianot  one  of  those  mi^  tender  thinca  requiring  to  he  looked  rather  email  pota,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  their  growth 

at  every  week ;  but  after  it  has  bad  a  toja  start  it  ia  capable  iraa  amaU  in  {ooportion.    Theae,  with  the  exception  of  one 

of  taking  care  of  itaelC  and  though  it  would  not  be&irto  x  two  of  the  Hbougest,  were  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  and 

allow  it  to  f  offer  from  shrab  at  tiM^  I  do  not  think  it  would  ih^  with  the  others  were  atuted  inte  growth.     They 

&il  to  contend  eucoeasftilly  againat  a)]  ardinair  herbage  woke  weD.  the  beat  shoots  only  being  encouraged,  and  during 

however  wild  and  rank.                                         J.  BOBSOS.  iheir  early  growth  were  assisted  by  frequent  applications  ■» 

uanure  wi&r.    Some  of  the  strongest  were  shifted  into 

Jieir  frviting-pobB  in  the  early  part  ttf  the  summer,  and  the 

AnBoaiCK  ttmanion  or  Wallich. — It  ia  odd  to  see  ttiiere  mnamad  until  autumn.    They  each  soon  reached 

neb' prominesoe  given  to  Uiiabya  oontempcnrj  as  anew  ^  b^  oTthe  lespectire  houses  in  which  they  were  growing. 
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and  made  canes  something  resembling  a  gentleman's  slender 
walking-stick. 

Boring  the  autnmn  the  remaining  Vines  were  moved  into 
pots  of  about  12  inches  in  diame'ter,  and  12  inches  deep. 
This  size  I  consider  quite  adequate  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
and  Vines  grown  in  12-inch  pots  with  ordinary  care  may  be 
expected  to  produce  from  5  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  of  inut  each.  The 
compost  in  which.they  were  potted  consisted  of  two-thirds 
good  hazel  loam  chopped  up  and  left  in  lumps  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  with  some  rotten  dung  and  pounded  bones  to  form 
the  otner  part.  The  pots  were  weU  drained  with  broken 
crocks,  and  over  the  crocks  was  placed  a  layer  of  boiled  bones 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  soil  was  well  thumped  into 
the  pots,  and  asuf&cient  space  left  to  hold  water.  The^y 
were  pruned  to  6  or  7  feet  in  length,  according  to  their 
strength,  and  being  placed  in  the  position  they  had  to 
occupy,  about  Christmas  the  early  house  was  again  started. 
I  prefer  bending  down  the  Vines  to  a  horizon&l  or  recum- 
bent position  until  they  begin  growing;  this  causes  an 
equal  circulation  of  sap,  and  makes  the  buds  break  more 
zegularly.  By  this  means  I  succeeded  in  breaking  every 
«eye  in  the  pot  Vines,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
nearest  the  pot,  and  almost  every  branch  showed  fruit — 
some  shoots  two,  three,  four,  and  even  &ve  bunches  each.  The 
usual  routine  of  disbudding,  stopping  the  laterals  as  they 
advanced,  thinning  the  bunches,  also  the  thinning  of  the 
berries,  and  the  syringing,  were  duly  attended  to. 

One  very  impcGrtant  point  requiring  special  attention  is 
the  watering.  This  must  be  varied  to  insure  success.  Plants, 
like  human  beings,  prefer  a  change  of  diet.  I  obtain  my 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  from  a  weU  which  receives  the 
dramage  from  adjacent  stables.  This,  when  weak  through 
heavy  lialls  of  rain,  I  strengthen  with  guano  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  ounces  to  the  gallon. .  I  also  employ  the  soap- 
ends  from  the  laundiy»  mixed  with  cowdung  and  guano  as  a 
change. 

Those  Vines  started  in  the  earliest  house  ripened  a  few 
iMmchee  in  the  early  part  <xf  May,  while  those  started  in  the 
orchard-house,  and  brought  into  the  late  vinery  as  accommo- 
dation could  be  found  them,  are  still  in  fruit,  and  may  be 
np,to  Christmas.  Thus  with  pot  Vines  alone,  independent  of 
wmat  has  been  taken  from  the  rafters,  we  may  have  a  supply 
from  May  till  December.  ' 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  produce  of  these  pot  Vines.  Lady 
Downes'  appears  to  be  a  shy  bearer  in  a  pot ;  at  least  with 
us,  the  produce  was  but  sn^,  and  it  was  the  oi^y  one  that 
could  be  considered  a  failure.  It  was  not  forced  mudb,  being 
only  started  in  a  late  house  towards  the  end  of  February. 
Trentham  Black  appears  to  be  not  very  free  in  a  pot,  but  the 
fruit  was  large  and  exquisite.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  have  succeeded  better  with  it  in  a  pot.  Muecat  St. 
Laurent  and  Chasselas  Eose  Eoyale  I  consider  useless ;  the 
latter  produced  eight  or  nine  bunches  to  a  pot,  but  the 
berries  were  small,  and  the  flavour  indifferent.  Chasselas 
Mnsqu^  may  be  considered  good  for  pot-cnltuTe,  and  also 
I6r  foroing,  as  it  is  a  free  bearer  and  an  early  variety. 
Block  Frontignans  produced  from  nine  to  eleven  bunches 
cm  a  Vine ;  White  Frontignans,  from  ten  to  seventeen 
bunches;  and  Grizzly  Frontignans  carried  seventeen 
bunches ;  and  one  €hriz^y  showed  upwards  of  thirty  bonchea 
en  a  rod  about  6  feet  long.  Many  of  the  bunches  were  as 
good  as  may  be  ordinarily  seen  on  rafters.  BUusk  Ham- 
burghs  produced  three,  four,  and  up  to  fourteen  bunches. 
One  Black  Hamburgh  I  only  allowed  to  cany  four  bunches, 
and  weighed  the  produce.  The  first  bunch  weighed  2^  Ibe., 
the  second  and  third  were  1^  lb.  each,  and  the  fourth  1  lb. 
Thus  one  Vine  with  only  four  bunches  produced  6^  lbs.  of 
fruit  fit  for  any  table.  1  should  like  to  know  what  variety 
of  Hamburgh  the  latter  is.  The  bunch  is  large  and  heavily 
diouldered,  and  tapering  at  the  point ;  the  skin  deep  black 
THirple ;  berries  roundish,  and  of  good  flavour ;  and  the  foliage 
v'hen  changing  colour  assumes  a  beautifrd  pink  tinge  very 
iifferent  from  any  other  variety  I  know.  [Fjrobably  Black 
^^%ampion. — Eds.  J.  op  H.] 

I  am  certain  any  one  possessing  only  a  small  pit,  with 
«r«lficial  heat  at  command,  may  succeed  in  growing  fine 
>rape8  from  pot  Vines.  The  ninutiffi  of  propagation  and 
;he  after-management  of  pot  Vines  have  been  so  frequently 
'etoiled  by  Mr.  Fis^   '^at  I  might  refrain  from  aasing  aoy- 


of  a  Grape-growing  ?t'P'"^'S  and  having  given  the  onltivatiflii 
of  Vines  in  pots  specisJ  attention,  I  may  be  excused  fn 
sapng  a  little  for  the  benefit  of  beginners. 

The  plants  are,  without  doubt,  i£e  best  raised  from  sin^ 
eyes  obtained  from  strong,  healthy  Vines,  and  should  oe 
procured  as  early  after  Christmas  as  possible.  There  ore  many 
different  ways  of  making  the  cuttings ;  perhaps  as  simple 
as  any  is  to  make  them  about  1^  inch  in  length,  and  to  -pJBce 
them  horizontally  with  the  bud  uppermost  in  small  60-8ized 
pots,  flUed  with  light,  rich  soil,  and  well  drained.  These 
pots  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  from 
70*  to  75*.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
they  must  be  transplanted  into  laiger  pots — say  large  48*8. 
The  compost  used  for  this  shift,  and  for  every  suooessive 
potting,  should  consist  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  and  one  part 
very  rotten  dung ;  to  this  ad^  if  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be 
stiff',  a  little  sharp  river  sand.  A  good  sprinkling  of  sifted 
bones,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  a  little  lime  rubbish,  will 
do  no  harm.  Let  these  be  well  mixed  and  inooEX>orated 
together.  The  soil  shoidd  be  well  warmed  in  a  stove  before 
using  it,  or  the  plants  wiU  sustain  a  serious  check,  and  vrhm 
water  is  applied  it  must  be  in  a  tepid  state.  They  wiU  soon 
require  another  shift,  which  should  be  into  eight-inch  pota» 
and  finally  into  12-inch  pots.  Some  people  recommend 
larger  pots,  but  then  they  are  much  more  inconvenient  to 
move  about. 

I  invariably  allow  the  canes  to  become  about  8  feet  long 
before  stopping  them,  and  then  pinch  off  the  laterals  above 
the  first  leaf,  when  they  have  made  five  or  six  leaves.  When 
they  have  perfected  their  growth  they  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  during  their  season  of  rest.  In  the  autuinn  they  wiH 
require  some  of  the  old  soil  to  be  removed  from  the  ma&uce  of 
the  pots,  and  about  one-third  down  the  sides  between  the 
pot  and  the  ball,  and  replaced  with  rich  compost  as  above. 
When  they  are  pruned  they  must  be  reduced  in  length 
according  to  the  size  of  the  house  in  which  th^  are  to  be 
fruited,  but  ought  not  to  exceed  7  feet  in  length.  If  tbej 
have  been  well  grown  they  will  bear  a  respectable  crop  of 
fruit  the  following  year;  but  Vines  one  year  old,  cut  oowm 
to  one  bud,  and  grown  a  second  year,  maybe  expected  to  do 
much  better. 

As  regards  varieties  suited  for  pot-culture,  none  oas 
surpass  the  Black  Hamburgh.  The  Frontignans  alao  aucoeed 
well,  and  so  does  Chasselas  Musqu^,  though  it  requirea  a 
dry  atmosphere  when  ripening,  or  else  it  is  liaUe  to  crack. 
I  have  also  seen  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  do  wel^  but  I 
have  not  grown  it  myselfl  I  would  avoid  the  Golden  Ham- 
burgh, as  under  the  best  treatment  I  have  never  seen  it 
succeed  in  a  pot.  Any  one  with  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
glass,  when  they  jean  command  attention,  may  grow  ffood 
Grapes  from  pot  Vines,  and  derive  much  ei\jo>yment  vxtBi 
their  cultivation.— ^thntin  Esad,  Biddvljph. 


A  WOBD  ABOUT  STEAWBEBEIES, 

Is  reference  to  the  communication  in  Tkx  JoubkaIi  or 
HosTiouLTuns  respecting  the  suecessfrd  mode  of  growing 
Strawberries,  by  "  Quintin  Eead,"  BiddvipK  I  beg  to  make 
the  following  observations.  Although  I  fully  ogvae  mtb 
liim  in  many  points,  I  differ  widely  in  others. 

We  grow  a  great  many  Strawberriea  here  with  great 
success.  We  devote  about  thsee-quarters  of  on  acre  to 
Strawberry  plantations.  Our  kinds  are  a»  follow :— SJem* 
Seedling,  Sir  Hany,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Bsitiah  Queen* 
Oscar,  and  the  Elton. 

I  plant  and  manage  them  exactly  in  the  aame  way  that 
your  correspondent  states,  with  the  exception  of  planting 
in  the  three-and-o-half-feet  beds,  and  allowing  their  foMi^ 
to  remain  till  spring.  I  have,  for  instance^  a  quarter  of  «& 
acre  of  Keens'  Seedlmg  in  <me  bed*  Theae  were  planted  tinaa^ 
yean  ago  3  feet  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row,  mid 
the  rows  2^  feet  aeund^.  Last  year  this  bed  pzodooed 
some  very  fine  fruit,  averaging  about  twenty-two  to  tli» 
pound.  After  they  had  done  fruiting  the  aqyfhe  wa» 
introduced  to  perform  that  barbarous  practice  that  yoBt 
correspondent  says  has  happily  passed  away.  Alter  the 
fiCythe  the  knife  came  into  operatiaoi,  in  trimming  and 
elating  every  xannar  and  itoeiyed  leaf  Mraj,  leaiiduag.M4y 

>.1m»  yevnriff  I^Avaa  thai:  — i*-^    V«fc  *i»"*^*flf  ^O***       Xw  QM^ 
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ptttomaneewagto  dMr  airay  tiie  Btranr  that  was  laid  dofm 
to  pretenre  the  fruit  from  grit»  Ac  This  was  taken  to  the 
rabhiidi-heap  and,  with  some  pea-hanlm  and  all  the  Straw- 
beny  trimmings,  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  oonsnmed  together. 
l^e  next  work  was  to  clear  away  every  weed  and  ronner 
that  was  to  be  seen ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  bed  was 
littered  down  again  for  the  protection  of  the  fruit  not  a 
weed  or  runner  was  aUowed  to  exist.  By  the  end  of  October 
the  plants  were  weU  stocked  with  fine  healthy  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  never  as  yet  have  they  required  any  more  pro- 
tection than  the  garden  walls  surrounding  them  afford.  ^ 

Now  this  practice  has  been  in  force  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  in  this  place,  therefore  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
give  it  up  so  long  as  I  meet  with  great  success.  For 
instance,  the  bed  above  mentioned  yielded  an  extraor- 
dinary crop  of  fruit  this  season.  On  one  occasion  we  jncked 
two  bushels  at  one  time,  and  for  three  weeks  little  short  of 
half  a  bushel  was  picked  daily,  and  all  of  very  fine  quality. 

The  other  kinds  do  equally  as  well  in  proportion.  The 
scythe  took  its  course  again  this  season  as  usual.  Now  (the 
2nd  of  November),  the  plants  are  nearly  touching  each  other 
in  the  rows,  many  of  them  measuring  2  feet  in  diameter, 
while  the  crowns  are  firm,  plump,  and  well  matured. — 
J.  S.  C.  P. 


CALCEOLAEIA  CANAEIEN8IS. 

That  the  character  which  many  plants  earn  for  themselves 
is  OS  largely  dependant  upon  circumstances  as  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  human  character  itself,  becomes  yearly  more 
evident  to  those  who  keep  an  eye  on  the  career  of  the  various 
new  varieties  of  plants  which  are  dismissed  from  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  lughest  tribunals  with  first  and  second-class 
certificates. 

In  responding  to  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent 
Mr.  James  Harris,  page  338,  regarding  this  Calceolaria,  it 
could  be  amply  demonstrated,  if  necessary,  that  "  circum- 
stances greatly  alter  cases ;"  and  the  sentence  with  which 
Mr.  Harris  concludes  bears  evidence  that  he  is  well  aware 
of  the  fiujt.  This  knowledge  any  gardener  who  has  practised 
in  widely  separated  localities,  (Mering  vastly  in  soil  and 
climate,  must  possess;  and  notwithstanding  the  slashing 
castigations  wMch  are  so  very  commonly  administered  to 
floral  committees  and  nursery  firms  for  giving  the  weight 
of  their  authority  to  certain  plants  as  being  suitable  for  any 
given  purpose,  but  which  under  some  circumstances  belie 
their  character,  it  is  productive  in  some  minds  of  a  chaiit- 
able  feeling  towards  the  parties  concerned. 

My  experience  of  Calceolaria  canariensis  would  justify  me 
in  recommending  it  to  all  who  wish  to  have  ft.  unique  bed  of 
yellow  Calceolanas.  Two  beds  of  it  hSte  have  this  year 
been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them.  Not  a 
single  plant  gave  way  during  the  intense  heat  and  drought 
which  we  experienced  throughout  July  and  August;  and 
when  the  heavy  rains  set  in  it  stood  the  dashing  much 
better  than  any  of  the  others,  and  was  gay  a  goM  while 
after  they  were  all  but  flowerless  in  Octo^r.  l£e  opinion 
formed  of  it  has  led  to  every  cutting  being  put  in  tiiat  could 
be  had. 

The  beds  in  which  it  has  done  so  well  are  weU  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  level,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  open 
loam.  Last  season  some  plants  of  it  that  were  planted  in  a 
damp  place  where  the  sun  left  it  early  in  the  afternoon, 
proT^  very  simDar  to  what  is  recorded  of  it  by  Mr.  Harris. 
From  this  I  conclude  it  likes  a  well  exposed  and  not  of«r- 
damp  position.  In  pots  it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  I  ha?e 
seen,  and  yields  an  enocmons  crop  of  bloom;  and  finr  small 
beds  it  is  likely,  if  it  maintain  its  style  of  this  year,  to  be 
most  usefbL  Edged  with  blue  Lobelia  it  is  vosy  teOmg,  and 
heing  so  dwarf  the  two  suit  well  together. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  when  giving  an  opinion  on  our 
eiperience  of  plants  sinular  to  this,  that  ue  soil  and  position 
in  which  they  have  been  proved  should  h%  named.  I  have 
learned  to  deal  rather  tenderly  in  giving  an  ophrion  on  new 
bedding  plants,  haviof  tried  a  vast  nomber  St  some  of  the 
•actions  at  least,  and  am  well  satisfied  if  one  in  a  dooen 
poves  worth  growing:  Yet^  iram  iOKmar  expeiiellee,  I  can 
giii^  believe  that  some  wludi  I  bave  inmd  neort  to  utelew 
Ma  maybe  firat^Sass  in  bcSIb  wmd  <3&mate8  tile xeverse of 
Ost  in  whkh  I  Ene  proved  tbcw.    Aa  aa  iHnatratlon  of 


tbis^  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  cold  olay  soU  of  Hertfind* 
sliire  I  always  found  Geraninm  Improved  Froffmore  £ac 
BKLpetwr  to  Tom  Thumb ;  while  here,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  a  light  deep  loam  and  dry  bracing  air, 
Tom  Thumb  is  ^  superior  to  Improved  Frogmore.  So, 
again,  with  some  Verbenas  which  did  exceedingly  weU  on 
the  cool  dlmyej  soil,  but  do  no  good  here,  and  vice  versA.  It 
is  no  doobt  with  a  knowledge  of  such  &ots  that  Mr.  Hacria 
prononnoea  so  judiciously  and  cautiously  on  this  Calceolazift; 
and  I  should  wish  to  do  the  same.  Were  it  neceesaiy  to 
illustrate  any  fturther,  I  might  say  that  0.  Aurea  flori- 
bunda  is  quite  second-rate  here,  while  with  Mr.  H.  it  is 
first-rate ;  and  so  I  believe  it  is  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
where  ^e  soil  is  heavier  and  they  get  more  of  the  "  Scottish 
miste  "  firom  the  Atlantic.  Hence  it  becomes  very  undesir- 
able te  pronounce  sweeping  condemnations  with  reg^ard  to 
bedding  plants  in  particular,  because  pit^plante  are  gene- 
rally subject  to  circumstances  more  alike  aU  over  the  country. 
One  gardener  looking  at  the  merite  of  a  plant  through  the 
influence  of  a  certain  description  of  soil  and  climate,  might 
insist  against  the  evidence  of  another  who  views  it  under 
circumstances  the  very  reverse ;  and  the  two  might  battle 
about  it  just  as  reasonably  as  if  they  were  to  pronounce  on 
its  size  while  they  looked  at  it  through  the  different  ends  of 
a  telescope.  On  this  account  our  opinicm,  to  be  resdly  in- 
structive, should  be  accompanied  with  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate  in  which  flower-garden  plants  are  proved. 
Another  point  to  be  taken  into  account  is  that  any  given 
plant  may,  from  causes  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  name, 
succeed  one  year  and  not  the  next,  so  that  we  should  not  be 
in  haste  to  judge  it  not  suitable  or  otherwise  even  to  our 
own  circumstances. — D.  Thomson. 


NOTES  ON  GLADIOLUS  CTLTUEE  BY  AN 

AMATEUE. 

I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  the  remarks  in 
many  of  your  recent  Numbers  on  the  cultivation  and  diseasea 
of  this  attractive  and  favourite  plant.  As  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  grown  it  successfully  for  many  years,  I 
venture  to  lay  the  simple  process  of  my  success  before  my 
brother  amateurs,  assuring  them  that  there  is  less  difflcully 
in  cultivating  the  Gladiolus  than  there  is  in  growing  Dahlias 
or  even  choice  Kidney  Potetoes.  I  am  the  more  emboldened 
to  do  this,  beoanse  by  a  simple  application  I  saved  my  planta 
this  year  and  secured  a  good  display  ot  bloom.  I  ought  to 
tell  you  first  that  my  locality  is  a  cold  wet  part  of  Lanca* 
shire. 

Well,  when  I  first  saw  the  complaints  this  year  in  your 
pages  tJiat  Gladiolus-beds  were  showing  unhealthy  symptoms 
of  decay,  leaves  turning  prematurely  dry,  &c.,  I  looked  at 
my  beds  and  found  many  of  the  phmts  slightly  affected  at 
the  tips  of  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  themselves  of  aiL 
unhealthy  colour.  I  at  once  gave  the  surface  of  the  beds  a 
good  mtdohing  of  old  rich  manure,  and  during  droughty 
weather  save  the  plante  lote  of  water,  which,  of  course, 
percolated  through  the  top-dressing ;  and  I  assure  you  the 
change  in  the  colour  and  the  substance  of  the  leaves  soos. 
expressed  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  bulbs  below,  and  in  due 
coarse  an  ample  display  of  bloom  followed.  However,  to 
describe  my  annual  course  of  treatment  I  ought  to  begin^ 
aa  they  say,  at  the  beginning. 

I  was  indnoed  to  invest  in  a  dozen  bulbs  by  a  London 
seedsman  when  the  price  was  a  much  greatcn:  matter  of 
oonaideration  than  at  present.  I  took  them  with  dread,  fbr 
I  feared,  the  management  would  be  beyond  my  ability. 
WeD,  I  had  a  splendid  show  of  bloom,  which  was  greatly 
admired  by  my  envious  neighbours,  accompanied  by  tha 
usual  sage  nod  of  the  head  and  remark,  **  Oh,  yes,  they  are 
aU  veiy  well,  but  you'll  see  you  can*t  keep  them  through 
the  wmter.''  After  the  blooming  was  over  my  plants 
remained  verdant  without  the  sligheet  signs  of  ffoing  to 
rest.  Cold  weather  and  firost  began  to  appear,  and  yet  na 
signs  of  the  plante  ripening-off  naturally,  as  I  knew  tbej 
0B^;ht  to  do;  and  eqnaUy  w&  I  knew  that  ii  they  didnot  I 
ntliht  sagr  good-bye  to  them.  So  without  more  ado  I  lifted 
0bA  chuttp  and  deposited  the  lump  of  soil,  bulbs,  and  sterna^ 
niibroken,  into  t^s  dry  soil  of  an  exhausted  Melan  or 
Ctenmbar  frame,  and  had  the  gratification  to  see  tbe  ateiai 
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xipen  and  drop  off  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the  still  greater 
gratification  to  find  myself  the  possessor  of  an  abundant 
brood  of  young  offsets  from  each  root ;  and  I  had  the  yet 
greater  gratification  of  dislodging  and  consigning  to  a 
proper  phboe  a  number  of  wireworms  which  appeared  to 
have  selected  for  their  winter  abode,  or  rather  for  bed  and 
board,  the  snuggrest  parts  of  each  clump.  My  bulbs  being 
perfdctly  dry  and  ripe  were  safely  stored  in  bags  until  they 
showed  signs  of  starting  into  growth  again,  upon  whid^ 
they  were  immediately  potted,  and  in  the  spring  turned  out 
into  beds  again — ^beds  I  say,  for  the  increase  was  three-fold 
of  strong  fiowering  bulbs. 

For  iSie  sake  of  experiment,  the  following  season  I  tried 
the  effect  of  an  immediate  repotting  and  also  replanting 
after  the  ripening-off  in  the  frame ;  but  the  result  satisfied 
me  that  the  bulbs  are  the  better  for  a  short  airing  until 
they  show  signs  of  growth.  Some  show  it  sooner  than 
others ;  but  when  they  do  show  it  then  is  the  time  to  pot 
the  bulbs  and  keep  them  gently  growing  until  your  beds  are 
ready  for  them  in  spring.  This  plan  luus  been  with  me  so 
suocessful  that  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  my 
brother  amateurs. 

K  I  may  venture  to  make  a  remark  among  so  many 
learned  doctors,  who  are  now  so  sapiently  giving  their 
(pinion  on  what  they  call  the  Gladiolus  disease,  I  would 
say  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  Gladiolus  is  suffering 
from  the  overstimulating  character  of  the  feeding  it  has 
had  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  weakening  effects 
of  overbreeding.  I  would  recommend  a  more  plain,  substan- 
tial, and  healthy  diet  as  the  best  means  of  securing  a  more 
healthy  progeny,  even  if  we  amateurs  shoxdd  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  doctor's  fees  in  the  shape  of  an  extra  price 
for  healthy  bulbs.— W.  W. 

P.S. — I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  few  ladies  know 
the  valuable  property  which  the  Gladiolus  has  of  opening 
its  bloom  in  water.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  fair  dame 
throw  the  stem  away  as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  faded,  little 
thinking  that  a  day's  patience  would  have  been  rewarded 
with  another  glorious  flower  higher  up  the  stem,  and  so  on 
day  by  day  for  weeks  of  pleasure. 


WINTEEING  BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS. 

Ahonq  the  seasonable  operations  of  the  present  time,  is 
one  that  more  or  less  engages  the  attention  of  every  gar- 
dener— ^that  is  the  disposal  of  the  bedding  stock.  Every 
gardener  who  has  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  bedding,  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year  put  to  various  shifts  from  want  of 
space,  every  inch  of  which  is  required,  both  for  plants  tiiat 
are  to  continue  under  glass,  and  for  those  that  are  to  be 
turned  out  shortly.  Every  one  who  reads  the  weekly  notes 
of  Mr.  Fish  will  see,  not  only  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
labours  for  the  bestowal  of  an  immense  bedding  stock,  but 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  meets  those  difficulties.  YThat- 
ever  opinions  may  be  formed  by  the  ordinary  reader  of  the 
contrivances  he  makes  use  of  to  clear  the  houses  and  harden- 
off  the  stuff,  it  is  only  the  practised  gardener  who  can  tho- 
roughly appreciate  them,  and  of  these  only  such  as  are  in 
the  nabit  of  contriving  for  themselves. 

It  is  very  well  to  remind  the  possessor  of  frames  and 

shallow  pits,  that  he  should  get  his  plants  into  them  so  that 

he  can  harden  them  off  by  pulling  the  lights  right  off  every 

day ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  such  advice  to  those  who  have 

no  such  appliances,  or,  who,  having  them,  find  them  already 

fdll  to  repletion?    It  then  becomes  necessary  to  look  about 

for  some  other  contrivance ;  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 

s  that  described  by  Mr.  Fish,  and  of  whic^  I  intend  to  avail 

nyself,  thanking  him  for  the  hint — ^that  is,  to  dig  a  trench  as 

f  for  Celery,  and  to  lay  sticks  across  it  on  which  may  be 

>laced  mats  or  any  other  covering.     The  plants  may  be 

)acked  closely  together  in  the  trench,  and  as  bedding  stuff 

teldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  it  is  easily  accommodated 

n  this  way ;  and  while  it  is  in  a  great  measure  protected 

Vom  cutting  winds,  a  slight  covering  will  protect  it  from 

-noh  frosts  as  we  are  likely  to  have  at  this  time  of  tiie  year. 

But  what  I  would  recommend  as  most  useftd  where  such 
toifts  have  to  be  made,  is  coarse  felt  sf'^^hed  on  light 
TOodA"  frames  f^^  i  e'^'*''er''int  p^'-^«'Kle  si*-       "^^v  "^  ^««.ve 
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frames,  and  protecting  plants  when  not  under  ^lass.  Wxtii« 
out  wishing  in  any  way  to  disparage  the  ordinary  garden 
mat,  whidi  is  indispensable,  and  usefrd  for  many  purposes^ 
yet  I  must  say  that  felt  is  equally  so,  and  for  some  purposes 
superior,  as  the  frames  coveted  with  it  are  not  so  easily  ~ 
placed  by  wind. — F.  Chittt. 


BOOTS  AND  LEAVES. 


(Continued  from  page  333.) 

Whebe  Vines  grow  in  carrion-borders,  which  are  one  mass 
of  putridly,  little  beyond  fieshy-root-ertension  takes  place. 
Very  few  fibres  indeed  appear  at  any  time ;  the  stems  re- 
quire less  heat  to  cause  the  buds  to  swell  and  break ;  tiie 
growth  appears  small,  but  gross  and  long-jointed;  and  the! 
leaves,  though  small  at  first,  become  something  like  a 
Bhubarb  lea£  At  this  stage,  if  we  examine  the  roots,  we 
shall  find  little  or  no  fibres,  active  or  inactive;  but  the  planfe 
appears  as  if  it  depended  on  the  humus  absorbed  by  the 
root-stems  for  its  nourishment,  or  is  indebted  for  its  nutri- 
ment to  the  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Whether 
the  plant  owes  its  development  to  the  nutriment  collected 
by  the  roots  without  fibres,  or  to  that  collected  by  the  leaves 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  leaves  will  fiag  when  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  is  dissipated  by  the  sun's  infiuence  render- 
ing  the  parts  about  the  leaves  drier,  and  causing  the  leaves 
to  perspire,  or  the  water  in  them  to  be  evaporated  more  freely 
than  in  cloudy  weather.  If  the  leaves  fiag  under  bright 
sun,  it  is  an  evidence  of  deficient  root-action  or  a  want  (^ 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere;  but  flagging  is  chiefly  caused 
by  the  leaves  evaporating  more  wat^  than  the  roots  afford 
them.  If  there  be  a  quantity  of  fibres  the  case  will  be 
different.  Insteiad  of  the  plant  having  one  mouth,  it 
will  have  fifty ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
a  plant  with  fifty  mouths  would  absorb  more  nutriment^ 
and  supply  the  wants  of  the  leaves  better  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency when  extra  food  is  needed,  than  a  plant  having 
only  one. 

Fibres,  then,  are  necessary  to  a  Vine's  healthy  devek^ 
ment,  and  the  extension  of  the  main  roots'  essential  to  J^e 
formation  of  fibres.  There  cannot  be  heathy  develo|Snent 
in  a  Vine,  or  any  plant  with  a  fibrous  root,  without  nbres : 
hence  the  immense  importance  of  their  preservation,  and 
the  necessity  of  promoting  their  production.  Bioh  soils 
hinder  the  production  of  fibres;  poor  soils  increase  their 
number.  Plants  grown  in  rich  soil  have  more^lbMage  and 
less  fruit  than  the  same  species  in  poorer  soiL 

I  am  led  to  infer  from  tJiis  that  fibres  are  the  chief  agents, 
in  the  production  of  fruit-buds ;  and  although  I  am  but  par- 
tially prepared  to  frove  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  aze  the 
sole  agent  employed  by  the  roots  in  their  production.  But 
we  were  considering  the  annual  reproduction  of  fibres.  I 
contend  that  all  plants  do  partially  lose  the  old  fibres 
annually,  some  phuits  oftener.  Superficial  evidence  alone 
is  forthcoming  m  abundance  to  prove  the  &ct,  without 
calling  to  our  aid  any  internal  evidence  at  alL  We  give 
warmth  or  bottom  heat  to  plants  at  the  commencement  of 
forcing,  keeping  the  atmosphere  comparatively  cool  to  in- 
duce root-action  before  leaf-development  commences.  What 
necessity  is  there  for  this  extra  stimulant  to  the  roots  if 
their  extremities  are  prepared  to  absorb  nutriment  on  the 
expansion  of  the  buds  ?  Nature  gives  no  such  stimulant. 
It  is  a  point,  in  fact,  that  proves  the  roots  have  not  the 
requisite  elements,  lying  dormant  and  only  needing  the 
expansion  of  the  foliage,  to  call  them  into  activity.  In  tJl 
cases  of  repotting  the  cultivator  finds  a  quanti^  of  dead 
fibres  in  addition  to  the  growing,  and  attributes  the  presenoe 
of  the  dead  fibres  to  an  unhealtiiy  root-action ;  whereas  audi 
is  not  the  case,  for,  if  there  is  a  quantity  of  live  fibres  In 
addition  to  the  dead,  it  is  evident  that  what  suits  them 
would  suit  otibiers.  Sour  soil  very  often  causes  the  destroo- 
tion  of  1^  the  fibres  of  a  plant ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  periodical  decay  of  the  fibres,  being  simply  a 
medium  in  which  the  fibres  cannot  extend  themselyes. 

Although  the  fibres  are  of  so  much  importanoe  to  vege- 
tation, ttoe  are  cases  in  which  their  xemoval,  instead  of 
being  hurtftd  is  hiffhly  beneficial.  Mr.  Bivers  aotoaUy  de- 
stroys ^•'llv  half  ofwe  fibres  of  his  orehard-honse  trees  everf 
orifntv      \    '"he  pr'*'»'»«"  '^  fenr  li'^t"«<j^.    At  page  80  q(  bji 
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'*  Orchard-Hoiue  "  he  thna  describes  his  practioe : — "  Take 
out  a  portion  of  the  soil,  5  or  6  inches  in  depth,  and  about 
4  inches  in  width,  all  round  the  side  of  the  pot,  leaving  the 
central  mass  of  roots  undisturbed.  A  portion  of  the  mould 
may,  however,  be  picked  out  from  among  the  mass  of  fibres 
with  advantage,  as  fresh  food  can  do  them  no  harm,"  &c 
Now,  would  so  practical  a  cultivator  destroy  annually  the 
points  of  the  fibres  if  he  knew  that  Nature  demanded  their 
preservation?  He  must  have  known  the  contrary,  and  so 
anticipated  Nature  by  helping  her  to  do  at  once  what  she 
would  have  done  herself  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to  the  com- 
mencement of  growth  in  the  ensuing  spring.  But  Mr.  Bivers 
is  careful  to  preserve  the  woody  portion  of  the  fibres :  it  is 
frt>m  these,  which  may  not  improperly  be  termed  ripened 
roots,  that  the  fibres  are  emitted  in  the  spring.  Neither 
does  he  destroy  the  fieshy  roots,  from  which  the  fibres  on 
their  first  formatiim  are  emitted,  but  he  leaves  them  entire 
or  undisturbed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  he  rams  the 
fresh  soil,  so  that  no  joot  can  run  easily  in  it  without 
emitting  fibres.  The  same  is  done  with  Strawberries  in 
pots  for  forcing,  the  object  in  boUi  cases  being  to  prevent 
the  fleshy  roots  from  extending,  and  thus  to  favour  the 
production  of  fibres.  Unless  the  soil  in  a  Strawberry-pot  is 
pressed  very  firm,  the  fleshy  roots  that  strike  from  the  root 
pass  through  the  soil  and  out  at  the  pot-bottom  without 
emitting  so  much  as  a  single  fibre  on  the  way.  If,  however, 
the  roots  are  arrested  in  their  journey  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  sides  of  the  pot,  fibres  are  emitted,  but  only 
there ;  whereas  the  object  is  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  soil 
with  fibres,  and  thus  give  the  plant  as  many  mouths  in  a 
six-inch  pot  as  it  would  have  when  planted  out  and  having 
roots  penetrating  to  2  feet  deep. 

The  same  appears  again  with  any  plant  under  pot-culture. 
An  annual  potting  and  a  few  after-shifts  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  plant.  The  annual  pot- 
ting is  accompanied  by  a  disrooting  and  an  addition  of  fresh 
compost.  Geranium-growers  disroot  so  much  annually  as 
to  necessitate  the  placing  of  the  plant  in  a  smaller  pot. 
Thev  one  and  aU  do  precisely  the  same  as  Nature  herself 
would  do  wer^  she  left  alone.  They  limit  root-action  to  a 
given  space,  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  roots  in  that  space, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  their  having  to  run  about  in  quest 
of  nutriment.  In  nature  it  is  the  reverse.  The  fibres  are 
formed  at  or  near  the  stem  in  the  early  stages  of  a  plant's 
development;  but  after  a  time  they  are  present  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  main  roots,  and  where  are  those  fibres  that 
were  formed  near  the  stem  of  the  plant  ?  Have  they  become 
large  roots  with  numberless  fibres  at  their  extremities  ?  No, 
the  large  roots  are  but  few  in  number;  but  had  the  fibres 
extended  proportionately  with  the  increasa  of  the  head,  they 
would  have  been  a  multitudinous  cluster  of  large  roots 
extending  from  the  stem  in  all  directions.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  fibres  have  not  become  large  roots  nor  are  present  in 
the  soil.  The  head  has  extended  and  shut  out  the  rains  from 
them ;  their  part  in  the  vegetable  economy  is  accomplished, 
and  they  perish.  But  Nature  does  her  work  gpraduaily,  and 
fr^sh  fibres  are  formed  in  other  directions  simultaneously 
with  the  decay  of  those  first  produced  and  now  become 
useless. 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  periodical  decay  of  the  smaller  fibres 
any  further,  for  the  materials  at  my  di^>osal  are  so  numer- 
ous that  to  recite  all  would  extend  this  communication  too 
much  :  but  I  must  state  that  bulbs  lose  their  roots  annually, 
which  are  simply  fieshy  roots,  identical  with  the  fibres  of 
woody  roots  which  decay  periodically,  though  very  &r  from 
annually.  If  the  roots  of  a  Peach  or  Vine  be  examined 
after  the  leaves  have  attained  their  frill  size,  a  quantity  of 
dead  fibres  will  be  seen,  uod  from  afanoet  every  division  of 
the  fibres  new  spongioles  will  be  found  either  emitted  or 
in  course  of  being  produced,  evidently  destined  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  decayed.  Mark,  it  is  the  small  fle^ 
fibres  that  decay,  and  not  the  wiry  woody  part  There 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  txee  Ferns  ai^>ear  not 
to  lose  the  extremities  of  the  root  except  from  accident. 
Th^  always  have  some  dead  rooti^  bat  what  I  mean  ia  that 
new  roots  are  emitted  direct  from  the  stem,  and  travel  a 
gnaat  distance  withoot  losing  any  part  of  their  extremities, 
and  when  tbejpoint  dies  the  root  does  so  entfrely,  new  roots 
striking  oat  dueotfrom  the  stem  to  supply  its  place.  Boots 
of  all  kinds  hare  a  periodioal  disearcUng  of  some  of  their 


parts ;  in  a  bulb  it  is  the  whole,  in  a  tree  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  fibres,  and  herbaoeoos  plakts  change  them  entirely 
throughout  their  whole  length.  An  evergreen,  even,  under- 
goes we  same  inrocess,  bat  more  continuously  than  i>eriodi- 
caUy. 

llie  dving-back  of  the  fibres  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  luant,  for  if  th^  continued  to  grow  vear  Wter  year 
without  throwing  off  any  of  their  parts,  the  roots  would 
become  larger  than  the  head,  whereas  they  are  on  an 
average  only  one  quarter  of  its  size  and  weight.  Another 
reason  is,  that  if  the  fibres  i>assed  but  once  through  the  s<nl 
in  whidi  they  are  situated,  they  would  leave  a  quantity  of 
unexplonred  matter  behind  them,  and  when  once  out  of  it 
they  could  not  return  to  collect  the  food  it  contained.  But 
by  renewing  the  fibres  the  soU  is  penetrated  in  all  directions, 
and  all  the  elements  essential  to  &e  development  of  the  plant 
are  pretty  much  exhausted,  so  that  a  plant  does  not  succeed 
well  on  the  same  ground  after  the  growth  of  another  of  the 
same  species. 

Before  leaving  fibres  allow  me  to  add  a  little  evidence  in 
support  of  my  opinion — "  Fibres  are  the  chief  agents  in  the 
formation  of  fruit-buds  or  a  plant's  productiveness."  Pre- 
suming that  we  have  two  fruit  trees,  both  seedlings,  and  we 
allow  one  to  grow  fr^y  without  any  curbing  or  checking  of 
its  development ;  and  suppose  we  treat  the  other  in  an  oppo- 
site manner,  transplant  it  annually,  and  instead  of  letting 
the  roots  run  where  they  will,  curtail  or  limit  their  action : 
the  one,  as  we  all  know,  will  become  a  large  tree  and  the 
other  a  dwarf;  the  one  is  barren  and  the  other  firuitful;  the 
one  has  roots  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  but  the  other  has 
them  smaller  than  a  grass  stalk.  Bow,  however,  have  fibres, 
but  in  the  tree  left  to  Nature  these  can  be  counted,  whilst  in 
the  other  they  are  numberless.  But  the  fibres,  I  may  be 
told,  are  due  to  transplantation.  Certainly  transplanting 
increases  the  fibres ;  a  plant  that  had  one  spongiole  before 
transplanting  will  have  fifty  in  the  following  season,  and 
these  are  unBke  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  untrans- 
planted  plants — ^they  are  smaller,  nave  shorter  divisions  or 
branch  more,  and  collect  food  slowly,  whereas,  in  the  other 
case  they  collect  nutriment  rapidly,  and  this  having  a 
straight  channel  to  run  in  is  transmitted  to  the  stem  and 
leaves  with  greater  rapidity,  and  the  growths  made  are 
strong  and  anything  but  branching— ^they  nave  the  character 
of  the  root.  But  the  transplanted  sulject  makes  short 
g^wths,  is  stunted,  having  also  the  character  of  the  root. 

To  recapitulate :  Free  root-action  induces  free  growth  and 
unproductiveness ;  transplantation  promotes  the  production 
of  fibres,  fibres  create  stunted  growth,  and  stunted  growth 
gives  bloom-buds.  In  this  way  we  have  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  Cherry  trees  the  size  of  Bose  bushes,  producing 
fruit  equally  fine  and  large  with  those  grown  on  large 
orchard  trees  that  are  years  before  they  come  into  bearing. 
The  former  are  made  to  produce  fibres  by  annual  or  biennial 
transplantation,  but  the  latter  have  their  freedom  and  make 
growth  in  proportion  to  the  food  taken  up  by  the  roots. 
The  aim  of  a  plant  is  to  perpetuate  its  species,  and  it  has 
the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  circumstances.  If  its  seeds 
are  dropped  in  a  xidi  soil  it  is  longer  before  it  produces 
seeds,  and  if  they  are  placed  in  poor  ground  it  grows  slowly, 
has  innumerable  fibr^  penetrating  through  the  soil,  and 
produces  seeds  in  half  the  time  and  when  half  the  height  of 
its  congener.  There  are  more  fibres  on  the  latter  than  the 
former,  and  fibres  are  the  cause  of  fruit-buds  being  formed. 

Further  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  the  case  of  a  luxuriant- 
growing  tree  and  barren.  Pruning  and  every  other  means 
avail  nothing  to  overcome  its  unproductiveness.  Boot- 
proninff,  however,  is  resorted  to;  the  straight  and  broad 
nT^ft-TmAitt  are  made  crooked  by  the  emission  of  fibres,  and 
the  barren  tree  becomes  fruitfrd.  Again,  we  have  two 
plants  (fruit  trees)  and  wish  to  force  both,  but  we  will  plunge 
one  in  bottom  heat  and  keep  the  atmosphere  cod  for  a  fort- 
night or  until  root-action  commence;  the  ot&er  we  keep 
cool  during  tiiat  time,  when  we  place  it  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere witii  the  other,  with  or  without  bottom  heat.  At  this 
stage  the  one  has  a  qoantity  of  newly  formed  fleshy  roots 
(aooording  to  its  kind),  which  have  reached  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  and  the  presence  of  which  the  gardener  hails  with 
deUght,  but  tne  other  has  no  roots  bi^ond  those  of  Jhe 
previoos  year.  Th^  both  commence  growing,  snd  the  mst 
IS  strong,  and  the  growth  dose-jointea  bat  not  gross;  the 
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giowtli  of  QiO  Beoond  ia   Bmitll  though  r^id,  tlie  leavea  more  rohast  kinsman,  C.  Biebenteiiiii,  bat  the  ftemar  0t3l 

aBLRll,  Udu,  tJBSQe-like,  and  altogether  impromiBinf.    AAer  retains  ite  place ;  and  what  I  have  seen  of  Centature*  a^ 

both  have  grown  a  foot,  let  ns  examine  the  roots.    That  pot  gant«a  indinea  me  to  think  tliat  it  irill  still  leas  arprOMh 

plunged  in  bottom  heat  is  one  maas  of  thread-like  fibres,  its  forerunnei  in  merit. — J.  Bobsoit. 

bnt  the  other  has  only  a  qimutit;  of  fleshj  roots,  the  same 

aa  that  plunyed  had  when  forcing  waa  commenced,  or  rather  

j'r„^.'SL;X'?S-toV;o!l"t,?3S%£S  HIATIHG  a  GmiNHOnSE   FEOM  A 

annbeam,  but  the  second  ahrinka  bock  and  flags.    However,  DINING-SOOM  FLRB. 

ttke  weak  plant  in  time  gains  strength  and  makes  wood  A  DenomUre  Ficar  would  feel  much  obliged  by  information 

equally  strong  with  the  tree  that  baa  been  in  the  hotbed,  regarding  any  effectual  plan  for  making  use  of  the  anrphis 

Looking  at  the  roots  of  the  former  we  find  a  quantity  of  heat  from  a  dining-room  grate  (by  means  of  hot  water  e* 

fibres.    That  is  enough,  air),  in  warming  a  greenhouse  situated  at  the  back  of  tiM 

Now,  suppose  these  plants  were  Figs.    That  with  fibres  fireplace,  and  on  the  same  level  aa  tho  room.     Are  there,  fter 

win  ha*e  fruit  nearly  at  orery  eye;  hut  the  other  has  none  instance,  any  grates  with  boilers  attached,  from  which  pipes 

at  any  of  its  eyes  except  a  few  nt  the  tips  of  the  branches,  could  be  carried,  which  would  not  be  a  disflgnrement  to  the 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  growth  of  the  two  P  The  room  f 

flrrt  had  fibres  to  begin  with,  and  it  formed  fruit-^jee  at  ^jf  ^te  greenhouse  is  small,  asquaro  plate  of  iron,  fiied  at 

eve^  joint;   but  the  second  had  no  fibres,  and  it  formed  ^j.^  back  of  the  grate,  nnd  ope^  to  the  greenhouse,  and 

wood-buds  only  untd  fibies  were  emitted.     li  we  suppose  ^lack  on  both  sides,  would,  with  the  heat  of  the  chimney, 

they  '*Tl,yi°*,^-  *?«  '^^\  "^K^^^u"?*  "™,*  K    fr  ^'^P  o"^  f^t.  ^  «">  ^^  ^''»  l^auked  up  at  night  on  tha 

are  no  frmt^bnds  formed  when  the  growth  is  made  by  the  occurrence  of  cold  niirhts 

<Mij  root.  ojlj.  but  lt».  u.  »J.i  il  i  «i«i..«ll..  tt.  Thi.  OTJd  I.  doD,  b«im  «h  >  boB..  .t  tl.  b«»  otO» 

amjBon  of  Jbre,      Sortl,  Ibe  "■!•«»"  coidtu.re.  ^  j^j       qm.tion  if  jon  could  b™  on.  .o  imrf,  wtth. 

Sloppug  tl.  brjoob..   „   not  tb.  dmct  o.»..  of  lb.  S,,^  ori.r.   Tbm«,  i.,  «„„■  .ilb.boa.,.Hb.b«i 

fmUioi,  of  Itat-bu  J,      iJl  .topp-e  .m,l,  lan,t.   Ih,  ^j  „„  ^j     j„,  ^^  ^  J  ^^^               ,                         ^ 

«*o.  of  Ih.  roof,  iidio..  lb.  formation  01  iibr.,,^d^  l„t  „  „^j  ^  t,„  ^  ^           ,       ^^^  ,^  ^^ 

'i  ^  ;  ..  i°  T'  W°' «■•, -^PPfe  '"^  "«?  P?"'?-  lion  lb.  pip.,  in  Ih.  greonbon...     Th.  pipe.  nin.t  not  h. 

A  wood-bud  bj,  b«,n  fom«l,fo,bud.».fo™.dw,tblb.  tafc.th.Ml.r,  b.tteS«.T.  it ,  bulyolrfl  b.«  t»  c<i 

l«*«,dnot.llorw«d.uui|,.n.r.]b.nppo«d.    ifljr  Ibe  fc.  ihm  cblell  j  to  tb.  b^l  uid  end.  if  tben  1.  .  doorwy. 

i!i  "  '!■"•''■'      ?J"  " '"  "^  "  ""Jf  '•,"^,?'  '  l"  ??"  i.  moiit  dlnln/room  mta,  ™  nuiuf.<«ur«i  in  pioo«h  . 

bad,  und  no  .tonnnjg  wtateyer  cu,  t™fo™  liein  eitior  ^^  boilSlSgbt  b.  ftmd  .1  Ih,  baoi,  md  SfSdi 

T^-Ir^'StST.J^b,';;  To'iSSSA.  -t  opo.ioib,s™,ii,o«..,wbmti.pip..oouidb,iu<d.  w; 

tmta  mlo  btotUi  u  «  ftmt-b«l.    No  W.nuig  ot  nnai.  .^,„bor  oie  .o  mnuged,  and  it  .ooU  bav.  don.  ™ct 

ag  of  lb.  wood  ou.  lom   frmt-bud.,  but   tb.y  «.  .oWj  „„  j„(  n.  ^  ^^  tb.  roim  wa.  not  Jw.j.  n^rf/auda 

attabntable  to  tbe  pecnliaj  condition  of  the  roots  at  the    „..  „n„„;jo,^  .  ; ^  „:      .    i  -  jf    ^Z,^_ 

*i^^  ,.f  A^^jr.,,^,^t  ^"^  considered  a  gnevanco  having  to  kindle  a  lire  tba« 

timeof  dev.lopni.nt.                                      ^  ,  i     .^         ii  when  not  otherwise  wantwi.    1^1  cold  night   coie  waa 

The  prodnetion  of  £hte.  being  so  ••••ntml Jo  the  well-  ^       j        „^j  ,^,  ^^^      ^    "•  "  »  ^Jf^  XLd  S 

h«ng,  of  a  ptol    IbKi  jiMerrahon   .nd  production  an  lent  to  parent  loo  rapid  ciibusHoiO 

niatteiB  of  import  to  aU  cultiTHtois.     I  may,  therefore,  ^                    ^             "."uu.j 

toider  a  few  bumble  remark,  and  hints  as  to  their  preserva-  

tion  or  remorab — O.  Ajibit.  

(To  te  eonHnued.):  STEPHANOTIS  FLOEEBUNDA  FEDTnNG. 

Is  it  not  rare  for  this  Stsphanotas  to  frnit  in  Englaiid  P    I 

have  Iruitai  it  bcfoni,  at  Ctom  CsatJe,  bnt  the  ftnit  was 

CENTAHBEAS  AliGENTEA  uiK  CANDIDI8SIMA.  s™".  "d  did  not  oom.  to  pertjclion.    Now,  I  bam  a  JUnt 

witn  seven  omts  on  it  measuring,  on  an  average,  5  uuoiib* 

Aa  Centanrea  candidissinia  ia  unquestionably  one  of  the  in  length,  and  8  in  dununferanoe.    The  fimit  is  of  a  conioal 

moat  important  additions  made  to  onr  flower  gardens  lor  shape,  the  colour  a  light  green.    Will  it  get  modi  laigerf 

some  years,  the  advent  of  a  kindred  species  with  foliage  What  colonr  will  it  be  when  ripe  ?  and  is  Uie  fruit  eatsUe  ? 

more  beautiAilly  cut  may  be  regarded  a«  another  advance  When  I  received  this  plant  in  December,  1968,  it  was  in  ft 

in  the  pathof  out-door  embeiliahment;  and  C.  argenteahos  32-pot.     I  have  shifted  it  on,  and  now  it  is  in  a  No.  S^pot  end 

been  ushered  in  with  a  high  name  as  likely  to  eclipse  its  tr^ied  on  a  wire  globe. — Ouna  Moiuus,  Tobaert,  Sm^fiiri. 
predecessor.     Ita  claims  to  this  distinction  as  a  potted  plant 

may,  nerh^is,  be  admitted,  though  I  am  hy  no  means  cer-  

tain  that  they  wiU  be  BO;  but  what  little  I  have  seen  of  it  TTTF   VA-RTTPPATir-n    APATlTa 

ont-doora  indinea  me  to  place  it  many  degrees  below  C.  can-  ^"^    VAitlttrAlliU   AliAJJia. 

didissima  as  an  eS'ective  plant  for  the  flower  garden ;  in  Sou  years  ago  a  discnsaion  took  place  in  the  pages  4t 

fact,  judging  from  the  plants  we  have  here,  I  should  say  it  '^  Journal  about  the  name  of  this  highly  ornamental  plu^ 

is  not  so  good  aa  C.  gymnocama,  of  which  there  is  a  bed  or  some  calling  it  Arabia  Inclda,  others  A.  olbida ;  bnt  I  bellm 

two  at  the  Crystal  I^loce.  and  which  I  see  a  correspondent  ^i^t  commonly  the  spedfio  name  has  been  dropped,  and  Uia 

atpage  213  notices.     I  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  Uie  good  plant  has   been  well  known  as  the  Variegatsd  Aralris— * 

effect  produced  by  C.  candidissima  and  Amarantlius  melan-  name  at  once  easy  and  every  way  sufficiently  eipiesnra  iO- 

cholious  in  one  bed.  although  I  was  otherwise  well  pleased  long  aa  only  one  variety  was  in  cultivation.     I  have  haanb 

with  the  main  features  of  the  planting.  however,  that  another  feature  has  been  given  to  this  nssAd 

Leanng  this  subject,  however,  might  I  ask  thnnigh  the  and  compact-growing  plant.     The  pale  yellow,,  or  rMbor 

ugea  of  your  Journal-  which  is  the  best  Centanrea  for  bed-  cream-coioured,  edging  of  the  old  variety  ia  said  to  be  tntiuA 

Ji^  porpoBes  ?    ISr.  Thomson  in  a  ibrmer  article  mantioued  to  the  more  golden  ladng  of  the  beat  of  aai  Golden  Oea*' 

"  laguBina,  a  species  I  am  not  acquainted  with.     Is  it  the  niums,  or  the  yet  more  bright  hue  of  the  Qold-leoved  HoQ^ 

jioB   aa  C.  candidissima  or   not?     The  flower-gardening  If  this  really  be  the  com,  tbe  plant  will  in  many  inataDOM- 

'Ublic  ranat,  I  am  sure,  be  much  indebted  Ut  Mr.  Thomson  supersede  the  Getaniuma  of  the  same  hue,  oa  it  ia  patusOf 

-^  hit  excellent  article  on  tbe  propagation  of  this  highly  hacdy,  and  in  habit  aa  ooanpaot  aa  conld  h«  wiabad  tOt. 

-n^nhle  genus,  which  I  hope  to  see   extensively   grown  I  oonfeia,  however,  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  tkia  Arriwiy 

"^  it  con  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity ;  but  in  the  mean-  and  possibly  it  maj  only  be  a  alight  imnrovement  on  Ito 

SUM)  1  ahould  like  to  learn  from  those  who  have  grown  all  old  one,  or  merely  the  latter  grown  atuer  lawunutlUIMa 

^1  species   which  is  the  beat.     For  my  own  put  I   am  more  fiivoatable  to  ita  beoiwilng  nwre  of  an  ambar  kna.    K 

Jl  aont«nt  with  C.  condidi-^nia,  md  ita  appearance  [lere  have  had  the  old  kind  for  many  ysan^  and  now  ami  t>1 

-oqcalaUiat  of  C.  argentei      -ut  if  othara  think  differently  a  plant  or  pait  of  one  will  aammetiieinoraalftiiK,  ■od'tlUi 

■  wm  TOOQwl  f-"-  opinio?"      'Jie  sma'^  'lared  Car«ititan     coarse  green  lU^*^  ct  the  iii  l|[liial  pi '  — '" * — "- 


jotrsirAi.  or  HOBncui/ruBX  and  coTTAaE  OAKDiaiER. 


miegatod  plaittB,  aad,  takinr  it  alto^ettier.  It  is  a  beautiftil 
MipAndago  to  the  flowar  ganwn.  Still,  if  Uie  pl>nt  has  tui- 
<MKOiie  further  improvemsnt,  and  it  has  Kone  forth  to  the 

world  attired  in  a,  yellow  jacket,  I  for  one  shall  be  happy 
to  leam  where  it  is  to  bo  obtuncd. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  enlighten  us  oa  this 
subject,  and  describe  what  the  improved  plant  is  like  and 
other  relative  matters,  oniittiag  if  they  ohooae  all  mention 
of  the  name,  which  inaj  or  may  not  be  one  or  other  of  those 
mentioned  above.  The  "Golden-edged  Arabis"  is  eiprea- 
Bive  enough,  and  if  it  does  in  reality  exist,  X  hope  that  its 
posaeBBors  will  not  keep  it  unannonnced. — J.  K. 


SOME  GAEDEK8  WOETH  SEEING. 


FfliM.                      freprittar.  Bardtntr. 

FenUIUiCBgUe  A.  CorytOD,  Esq Ui.  Edwards 

Eaiktelgb Duke 

Higley  Hill...  Lord  Lrttletan   Hi.  McKoy...  Hlf1«T. 

etounonCitiUs  W.  O.  FonWr.  Eh..  M.f Mr.  Kiaaa  ...  SMnrlirtdgB. 

iMCuUe J.F.  B.  WMtliead,li<q.,>I.F.  Mr.  Oougb  ...  Kiddemloiur 

BprlnsOran..  W.C.  Usismliic,  Eh He,  F.inlinter  Kiddermiiuur 

Moor  Hill HST.  Torner  Farioj  Mr.  Phlppen; .  Bloarpon, 

BMDfordCourt  eirT.E.Wliinini<OTi.Bu1.1LP.  Ur.  Slaoait..  WoroHUr. 
WHiwood  Pk.  ttlr  J.  FiluBgioD,  Bart.  ILP.  rnknowa  ....  DrolHrlcli. 
— H.  C.  K. 

[We  are  obliged  for  the  above  as  well  as  for  all  other* 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  ub,  and  we  hope  that  Buch 
liatE  will  continue  to  be  sent.  These  lists  need  not  include 
only  first-rate  show  places,  but  might  very  advantageously 
specify  gardens  on  a  smaller  scale  diatingn^hed  by  the  taste 
with  wUch  they  are  arranged,] 


GARDENEE8'  NAMES  FOE  FLOWERS. 


a  afraid  that  I  am  not  silfBciently  educated 
I  have  geneniUy  found  gardeners  (entitled  to  the  name) 
umoiia  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  flowers  and  fruits 
they  cultivate  correctly,  and  they  usually  succeed  in  doing 
ao  as  well  as  may  be  expected. 

To  instance  the  "  beer-loving  fellow,"  or  the  one  who 
would  offend  the  delicately  correct  eu;  <^  his  lodf  employer 
by  calling  her Cyclumens  "Sickly  una,"  and  whom  she  no 
doubt  dignified  by  l^e  title  of  her  head  gardener,  and  pofl' 
aibty  remunerated  at  the  munifioent  rate  of  10>.  or  12>.  per 
week,  is  about  as  £^  as  it  would  be  to  form  an  opinion  ol 
the  eloquenoe,  Sx.,  of  cle^ymen  ^[enerally  by  listeoin^  to 
the  men  we  occasionally  hear  >"i'ii"g  £bttli  by  the  wayudea 
and  comers  of  streets.  The  G£ant  deB  Batiulles  Eoae  and 
the  Bon  CbrHtien  Pear  ore  welUsown  vaiietieB,  and  I  adnit 
to  having  heard  them  vaziously  pionotuiced,  but  I  have 
jiever  heard  anything  applied  to  Uiem  iwproaehing  to 
"Johnny  Bottle"  or  "Bun  CbziBtian;"  and  I  feel  quite 
erne  that  the  "  beet-loving  &Uow  "  mu«t  have  bean  quizzing 
ce,  who  did  not  peroeive  it.— Q. 


I  AU  always  glad  to  we  the  lettws  from  amateur  eoire- 

Sondeute  whidk  enten  nowutdlliem  ^^eor  inyour  Jonnial. 
Qcfa  good  nwy  be  dtme  by  parsons  residing  in  diSwent 
parte  of  the  ooontey  lendiag  up  nrnplestatsmenU  of  their 
xuccesses  or  Mbitta  in  hartiaaiban.  It  is.  in  £Mt,  only  by 
'this  means  that  any  certain  eonolnekm  ean  be  drawn  witb 
regard  to  a  new  and  donbtfkd  phanoanenon,  audi  as  this 
iGladioIus  disease,  which  is  now  oooi^g^ng  so  mttoh  attention. 
Although  both  my  e^^enease  ud  we  rectoiy  gaiden, 
ftom  whence  it  is  derived,  VH)  omall  ctunpoEsd  with  ihe 
.nsooicee  qf  many  of  your  miiiii^iiiwhiils.  fWhtps  you  wUl 
fee  {^  to  get  sous  jottings  fan  tbe  *t  weat. 


aiboat  forty  ttf  titen  are  mBdnm 
4Bt  oBlf  ip  *m».baam,&Hbiba 


bulbs  were  brought  from  Jersey  in  the  autumn  of  1B60:  this 
w'as,  therefore,  the  third -Beason  J  have  had  them  under  n^ 
care.  As  they  increased  rapidlv/'I  determined  this  year,  wr 
the  first  time,  to  try  some  m  the  peaty  soil  cf  a  fihodeden- 
dron-bed.  Thie  s<rtl  wae  brought  in  some  years  afp>  frodi 
the  downs  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  consists  of  K 
stiS',  black,  idbrons  peat,  used  by  the  neighbouring  cottagers 
for  Aiel  untn  they  were  prohibited  bom  so  doing.  In  tUs 
sou  Bhododendnms,  AxaleaB,  Ik.,  fiourish  and  attain  an 
immense  size.  Here,  then,  among,  or  ratlier  in  &ont  o^  the 
shrubs  1  pluited  some  Gladiolus  gandavenais,  while  otiien 
were  placed,  aa  in  former  years,  in  a  fiower-bed  well  ma- 
nured with  rotten  leaves  and  the  remains  of  an  old  Cucumbw- 
bed.  The  latter  flowered  splendidly,  and  I  eipect  sbortty, 
when  1  take  them  up,  to  find  a  rich  harvest  of  sound  and 
healthy  bulbs.  The  former  also  flowered  well,  but  in  two 
instances  the  disease  appeared,  exactly  as  described  by 
several  writers  in  your  Journal.  Fearing  the  possibility  of 
infection  I  took  up  one.  The  old  bulb  had  as  usual  decayed 
away ;  but  the  two  new  ones  found  upon  it  were  evidently 
diseased,  not  having  attained  more  than  half  their  ordinary 
dimensions,  and  the  outer  scales  falling  off  soon  after  they 
were  taken  up,  leaving  the  inner  solid  portion  white  and 
naked.  I  cannot,  however,  detect  any  rotten  part  similar 
to  that  which  appears  in  the  diseased  tubers  of  the  Potato, 
My  first  impression,  when  I  saw  the  lea,vee  withering,  which 
took  place  in  the  hot  dry  weeks  of  July,  was  that  the  bulbs 
wanted  water.  They  were  liberally  siqiplied,  but  to  no 
purpose,  I  leave  these  fiwte  to  the  oonsideration  of  "D., 
Deal,"  and  others  who  are  trying  to  get  some  reliable  data 
concerning  this  curious  disease. 

Tout  correspondent,  Mr,  6.  Abbey,  in  his  interesting 
article  on  "  Hoots  and  Leaves,"  page  332,  says,  speaking  of 
a  leaf-cutting  of  the  Qloiini^  "  the  leaif  imbibes  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere."  Can  he  give  us  any  proof  of  this? 
Prof.  Henfrey  in  his  "Outlines,"  published  in  1846,  page  101, 
says — "It  has  been  sometimes  imsginod  that  leaves  also 
poesess  the  power  of  absoibiug  fiuid.  especially  in  those 

plants  which  live  for  a  long  time  without  roots 

It  may  be  assumed  that  absorption  is  never,  or  at  least  but 
seldom,  exercised  by  leaves  in  a  normal  condition."  Iiindley, 
however,  in  the  latest  edition  of  "  School  Botany,"  page 
193,  says — "It  is  by  means  of  this  apparatus  (stomates) 
that  leaves  absorb  water  and  gaseous  matter  Irom  the 
atmosphere."  WMchisright?  ^  this  case  of  the  Gloxinia 
leaf  one  of  those  exertions  of  a  leaf  in  an  abnormal  state, 
which  even  Professor  Henfrey  would  seem  to  allow  mi^ 
pOBsibly  occur  F  Or  does  Mr.  G.  Abbey  agree  with  Lindley, 
and  suppose  that  leaves  in  their  ordinary  condition  abeorb 
moisture  through  their  etomata,  iostead  of  those  orifices 
being  simplvused  for  the  purposes  of  evaporation  and  ex- 
halation ?  Would  it  be  troubling  him  too  much  to  aok  him 
for  further  information  on  this  point  P 

We,  who  live  iu  the  west  country,  are  supposed  to  pass 
half  our  time  in  a  sort  of  warm  vapour  bath,  produced  hj 
constant  mists  and  fogs.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  com- 
monly received  notion.  Even  this  year  we  conld  not  be 
said  to  BuSer  frtmi  dryness  or  heat,  though  we  thoiougbb 
etvjoyedthe  luxury  of  afew  really  hot,  dry  days  in  sncoooskm. 
But  even  our  olimate  seems  to  be  too  dry  for  ICmiiluB 
ciqireus,  which,  though  very  pretty  in  itself,  Ib  uadeas  Igipa' 
rently  for  bedding  purpoeee,  on  accouot  of  requiring  ao 
much  water.  It  will  moke,  no  doubt,  a  usefU  ornament  in 
the  conservatory, 

I  failed  in  the  Amaranthos  melancholicus  by  putting  out 
the  plants  both  too  small  and  too  soon.  Those  which  were 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  grew  into  strong,  bushy  plants,  and 
on  on  upper  shelf  close  to  the  light  were  extremely  beau- 
tify. '  'Cher  were  iai  with  a  v^y  strong  wAuticm  of  tiuik 
manure,  and  seemed  always  to  tbiist  lor  more.  I  was 
ohliged  about  a  month  ago  to  -turn  th«m  out  to  inuike  roast 
for  c^her  things,  when  tlwy  soon  sttcoumbed.  Bnt.wil^ilie 
eiqierience  of  this  year  t  hope  -to  be  more  Bnccesaful<wtUi 
them  out  of  docos  next  sessiHi. 

Humeas  whitdi  stood  out  ujqvDtected  last  winttr,  mm 
£na  tiiia  year  than  those  iiept  in  the  gxeenbouae,  aMainiiig 
a  bei^t  of  7  to  8'fset,  and  bnnehed  in  prapMlian.  itaae 
also  ware  iu  the  paot  Bbove  mentioned  as  -wall  «a  assn 
IMtontas,  sewn  in  ihe  tgrnat  of  18S2.  ncnr  Iwge  jriaats, 
.-OmmmB. 


di— sse-tos tft/wnei.    The    wlui&I'b(^iHllfliMrer«aKtffMr^~8.iL.A>i] 
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MTTRATITA  COCCIKEA. 
(8cjtBur-n.owixxD  Uitrabia.) 
Btte^  daraeter. — Flant  a  alirab.  8teins  dimbing.  Leaves 
omtmte,  Biital].  orate,  acnte,  serrated.  Flovera  aiUlaiy, 
w^itatT.  Pednndea  slender,  aboat  2  inches  Iodk.  Bracts 
mitie-foniied,  oorering  Uio  calyx.  Calyx  fire-pBited.  Corolla 
of  a  IniUiant  soailet;  tnbe  Tentrioooe,  11  inch  loiig;  limb 
bilabiate ;  upper  lh>  witb  two  roonded  lobee ;  lower  lip  three- 
(Aed,  lobee  amal&r  tlum  the  njiper  one*.    Stameua  four. 


The  leaves  aze  sniall  and  neat ;  and  the  flowers,  of  a,  vivid 
sCBilet,  iiaTignTig  giaceftiUy  on  long,  slender  peduncles  Grom 
Uie  ai^  of  tbe  laBiVea,  give  it  when  it  bloom  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  attraction. 

This  genus,  Uitraria,  was  founded  by  Cavanillea ;  the 
name  bemg  derived  from  mitra,  a  mitre,  in  reference  to  the 
mitre-fbrmed  braetea  which  eovent  the  calyx ;  and  is  a  very 
dilferent  plant  from  the  Uitraria  of  Gmelin,  which  is  a 
Baningtonia.  The  Butgect  of  oar  present  woodcut  is  the 
only  species  at  present  bnown,  although  it  is  not  improbable 
but  Babseqnent  collectors  may  yet  meet  with  other,  and, 


1   valoEble  members  of  so  beautiftil   a 


The  cultivation  is  easy.  If  the  plant  be  grown  in  a  pot, 
lay  abundance  of  broken  crocks  at  the  bottom  for  drainage ; 
and  for  the  soil,  use  a  mixture  of  two  parts  leaf  mould,  ona 
part  light  rich  loam,  and  one  part  peat ;  bat  if  it  is  planted 
m  a  binder,  any  light  rich  etuib  or  good  vegetable  mould 
vrill  suit  it  welL 

Increase  is  effected  by  cnttinga  of  the  half-ripened  wood, 
tJanted  in  pots  of  sand  and  placed  under  a  band-glBss.— 
iFtuion't  Magatint  of  BiAiai^^ 


TEEHTHAM. 
(ConiuHud  /rom  j«ff«  866.) 
pABsnia  alcaig  the  esst  aepect  of  the  west  wall,  which  is 
iJso  devoted  to  Pears,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden, 
butwithout  any  glass  case;  here,  too,  there  was  a  good  crop, 
ihowing  Uiat  the  bloom  against  the  wall  resisted  the  &ost 
rhich  wo*  found  so  injurious  to  the  blossom  in  tbe  open 
'Jiough  sheltered  qnsrters,  and  on  trellises  and  arches, 
lere  abo  Uie  tpfes  had  been  aide-grafted  with  many  kinds. 
7nder  the  glass  case,  the  stems  ancTbranches  had  a  brownish 


tolphuT,  C01 

■^  house*  V 


was  only  partially  made.  We  introduce  the  leetEMl  ijiiillj 
to  show  the  system  of  border-maliing,  the  border  in^de  SM 
outside  being  entirely  above  the  ground  lavaL  The  bonM  is 
11  feet  in  height  from  the  path  inside;  the  pathwuilAAtt 
wide ;  the  front  ia  about  2  feet  above  the  sill,  wl)j<£  ZMti  OB. 
pillars,  so  as  to  give  free  egress  to  tbe  roots  outwaida.  JIh 
width  frtim  back  to  front  is  16  feet.  The  aill,  if  we  NWbet 
aright,  is  of  wood,  cased  in  zinc  to  protect  it  from  Q>e  daqp 
earth.  Tbe  outside  border  is  12  feet  wide,  and  it  will  llCM 
from  the  sill  to  the  front,  where  it  will  be  shallower.  AttM 
back,  close  to  the  sill,  it  will  be  2]  feet  deep,  with  18  inefcw 
of  lai^e  stones  and  rough  rubble  nndemeath.  ^Du  Kdl 
was  the  best  thin  top-»pit^  >rith  a  fhir  aHowanca  of  boiM 
bones.  Someof  the  bones  that  weeiaminedwereqnitftawMt, 
amnrt^  in  tJie  c^ntie,  and  the  roots  passing  thron^i  tlMBU 
The  outside  of  the  btmkof  aBrthiahove  OufcBrtoy  cajtlfljij. 
of  the  roughest  pieces  of  torf,  and  the  d^MMMMMMI 
the  seams  would  render  them  veiy  di7  m  ^f^^n^OcM. 
This  very  fitct  wonld  have  a  tendency  to  send  Uu  moti  back 
into  the  more  moist  soQ  behind.  It  waa  pleArilif  to  find 
Mr.  Henderson  practising  bo  largely,  and  not  bj>Mya 
in  this  hooae  alone,  the  bit-by-bit  system  of  bordi  ~  ~ 
which  hss  frequently  been  rsoommended  in  these  pi 
is  done,  not  merely  because  part  of  a  border  a 
easily  asd  conveniently  made  than  a  whole  one,  1 
this  bit-by-Int  system  contributes  so  much  ^Mva  *ftj|l» 
continned  loxariauce  and  frnittUness  of  the  Tiw.  Wmb 
the  roots  have  thoroughly  permeated  the  yard  ffitOi  of  tbe 
border  as  shown  in  the  section,  then  2  or  S  feet  nuxe  will  fao 
added  in  a  similar  way.  Had  the  border  been  ntedo  fo  lbs 
front  at  once  the  roots  would  have  mn  along  t«  fho  fttoti 
though  there  had  been  comparatively  few  lateral  motlataf 
and  before  these  interlaced  the  whole  border  mink  cf  the 
noori^iing  nroperties  of  the  new  material  of  tlN  boB^ 
would  have  t>een  dissipated  by  decomposition  and  lm^at%> 
tjoQ.  WnW-Tig  ft  large  bonier  at  once,  and  espeiWty  om  ef 
doors,  seems  someiriiat  analwons  to  the  fimner  timiBg-a 
flock  of  she^  into  a  field  of  Turnips,  snd  allowing  than  to 
mn  uid  nibble  where  they  may.  The  pieoe-by-pieoe  btodei- 
mokinK  nia^be  oompaied  to  folding  the  sheep,  so  tiutt  vtttf 
available  scrap  of  food  shall  be  made  use  oi,  Vki  »  dattO^ 
atrable  etmipeusatoiT  inflnottce  be  left  bdiind  than. 

The  yonng  Vines  had  been  planted  inside  new  the  Iteot 
of  the  house  in  July,  18S2,  and  were  now  stronf  lode,  mat 
ing  to  and  beyond  tiie  top  <^  the  house,  and  we4  &at  taUng 
the  desirable  brown  v&sta.  The  latwals,  th^  had  baea 
somewhat  freely  enconiaged  to  promote  root-Mtioo,  bid 
been  removed  to  incraoae  the  running  of  l}ie  wood  and  tbe 
plumpness  of  the  buds.  We  were  plMteed  to  filid,  that  iv 
mere  strength  of  stem  in  yonng  Tinea  and  wea  ta  flptlb 
Ur.  Henderaon  dep^ided  more  on  a  itvt  growth  of  lacSda 
in  the  early  put  m  the  seaaon  tlian<am«n  length  of  aboaC 
and  stem.  These  Vine*  he  proposed  shoctenins  oaaBdta^ 
ablv  in  a  fbrtnight  to  ooncenfaato  the  stoength  near  baM- 
and  in  winW  tst  spring  he  woold  shMten  tptb  to  aboov 


i*.^ 
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thM^  ouies  it  would  be  a  g^ood  ohftnoe  to  tzy  removing  all 
the  bods  above  the  reqiuBite  height^  and  allowing  the  shoots 
toxemain  at  their  present  length  nntil  tiie  leaves  had  fallen* 
and  then  to  compare  them  witS  those  that  were  shortened  as 
pro|KMied«  Few  men  have  saoh  opportunities  as  Mr.  Hender- 
■OD  of  making  and  testing  such  experiments,  even  if  they 
had  a  good  share  of  his  enthusiasm.  A  few  Vines  were 
bearing  a  bunch  or  two,  and  among  these  the  Gros  Maroc, 
vith  large  oval  bexxies  of  a  dense  dark  colour,  which  it  is 
anppof  ed  will  be  first-rate  in  February  or  later.  This  we  had 
not  seen  before,  but  if  it  stand  the  test  of  experience  it  is 
likely  to  be  better  known.  The  back  wall  of  this  house  is 
clothed  with  Guavas,  Camellias,  Citrons,  Oranges,  &c. 

In  making  a  border  of  such  fi:esh  materials  and  planting 
at  midsummer,  Mr.  Henderson  told  us  there  was  a  risk  of 
having  too  mtboh  bottom  heat.  That  we  can  well  believe, 
for  in  a  border  which  we  once  saw  made  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  chiefly  from  thin  parings  from  a  pasture  witli 
the  grass  on,  a  thermometer  placed  at  15  inches  deep  rose 
to  ll(f ;  and,  again,  when  once  we  noticed  Vines  raised  in 
October  and  replanted  into  such  material  that  had  been 
thrown  together  for  a  few  months  to  drive  off  the  rankness, 
the  gardener,  before  covering  the  border  with  dung  to  throw 
a  little  heat  in,  found  that  a  little  litter  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired for  the  border,  by  feeling  that  the  trial  stick  was  quite 
warm  enou^  to  encourage  fr^  rooting  directly  after  trans- 
planting. We  mention  this  that  such  fresh  borders  may 
K>e  examined,  and,  perhaps,  they  would  be  still  warmer  if 
a  good  quantity  of  bones  were  used. 

The  next  house  in  the  range  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  met 
with,  and  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  1858.    It  is  140  feet 
in  length,  19  feet  in  width,  inside  measure,  12  feet  high  at 
backfi^m  the  floor,  and  2^  feet  high  in  front.    The  back 
waU  is  built  in  the  usual  way.    The  front  is  supported  by 
brick  pillars  14  inches  by  9,  to  the  depth  of  the  Vine-border. 
These  pillars  are  headed  by  a  stone  cap,  into  which  the  mul- 
lions,  or  studs,  between  the  front  lights  are  dowelled,  ti^e 
upper  ends  being  tenoned  into  the  wall^plate.    These  studs 
are  5^  by  4  inohea.    The  whole  of  these  upright  lights  are 
hung  on  pivots  8  inches  from  the  top,  and  are  lul  opened,  less 
or  more,  by  a  movement-rod  of  liinch,  curved  stay,  and  winch; 
the  whole  front  being  opened  by  threeof  these  movements,  any 
one-third  being  dcme  at  once,  and  with  or  without  the  others 
In  succession.    The  roof  is  formed  of  wide  ridge-and-forrow, 
running  transversely  on  the  rake  at  an  angle  of  21**.    There 
are  twenty-six  spans  in  the  length.    The  height  to  the  ridge 
of  span  would  be  about  16  inches.   The  ridge-and-furrow  ter- 
minates about  26  inches  from  the  back  wall,  being  finished 
there  with  a  rail,  the  openings  beneath  glazed,  and  on  this 
rail  rests  in  front  a  narrow  Ught  of  the  above  width  all  the 
length  of  the  house.    By  a  patented  screw  apparatus  fixed 
affsonst  the  back  with  movement-rod,  curved  stays,  Ac,  the 
whole  of  this  glass  coping  may  be  raised  from  1  to  20  inches 
by  three  lifls,  or  three  sets  of  instruments,  each  managiog, 
therefore,  about  47  feet.    The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  house 
has  yet,  however,  to  be  mentioned.    The  sides  of  the  span 
of  the  ridge-and-fhrrow  do  not  join  together  at  top  in  one 
ridge  or  apex;  each  has  its  own,  and  there  is  a  space  of 
4  inches  between  them  covered  by  a  moveable  ridge-cap, 
which  when  raised  can  admit  on  each  side  from  the  smallest 
amount  up  to  3  inches  of  air.    In  the  opening  of  each  ridge, 
at  regular  distances  fr^m  top  to  bottom,  are  five  brackets  to 
which  hinges  are  attached  at  the  bottom,  and  the  top  of  the 
hinge  is  attached  to  the  ridge-cap,  and  works  on  the  principle 
of  a  parallel  ruler.    The  top  hinge  of  each  ridge  is  con- 
nected by  stays,  joints,  and  rods  to  the  same  apparatus 
against  the  back  wall,  and  three  of  these  will  at  three  move- 
ments lift  the  ci^s  of  all  these  ridges.    The  first  time  we 
noticed  moving  the  ci^  of  a  ridge-house  for  air-giving,  was 
in  a  small  span-house  at  Messrs.  Lee's,  at  Hammersmiui.    A 
dmple  lever  elevated  the  cowl,  but  carried  it  at  the  same 
time  lengthwise  out  of  its  usual  position. 

Most  people  would  have  ima^^ned  that  20  inches  at  top, 
and  as  much  or  more  in  front,  would  have  been  air  enough 
for  common  occasions.  If,  as  some  contend*  the  admis8i<m  of 
air  equally  all  over  a  house  is  an  essential  of  success,  then 
there  can  be  no  question,  not  only  of  the  ingenuity  but  the 
mat  usefhlness  of  such  a  mode  of  lifting  the  ridge-caps. 
MX.  Henderson  assured  me  that  with  the  most  ordinaxy  care 
twraiiig  and  soilding  wen  next  to  impossible  in  saoh  a  house. 


as  in  the  hottest  days  the  temperature  within  could  be  kept 
down  so  as  not  to  be  above  2^  or  8*  warmer  than  the  air  out 
of  doo^s — a  feat  which  he  could  accomplish  in  no  other  house 
under  similar  circumstances.  We  would  not  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  Mr.  Henderson  would  thus  wish  to  assimilate 
the  inside  to  the  outside  temperature  in  a  hot  day;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  means  of  giving  plenty 
of  air  and  in  the  best  manner  is  one  of  those  important 
questions  to  which  we  can  scarcely  attach  too  great  con- 
sideration. 

The  gutters  of  the  ridge-and-furrow  are  lined  with  lead» 
and  empty  themselves  into  an  ogee  iron  gutter,  whence 
the  water  is  conv^ed  to  a  large  tank  beneath  the  border, 
on  the  west  end,  inside  the  house,  and  as  hot-water  pipes 
pass  through  it,  the  heat  of  the  water  will  generally  average 
80^ — ^a  matter  of  great  importance  as  tendmg  to  the  health 
and  luxuriance  of  all  tender  exotics.  We  can  &ncy  the  run 
that  would  be  made  on  this  reservoir  of  warmed  soft  water* 
From  this  and  the  heating  apparatus  the  nice  clean  bath- 
room of  the  young  men  behind  is  constantiy  supplied  with 
water  in  all  stages  from  cold  to  hot. 

The  somewhat  heavy  roof  is  supported  about  the  centre 
by  neat  iron  columns  at  every  second  gutter,  and  tied 
by  neat  transverse  arches  between.  There  is  also  a  dwarf 
trellis  in  front  of  the  back  wall  for  such  things  as  dwarf 
Oranges,  Ac  The  back  wall  was  covered  with  Figs,  Shad- 
docks, &c.,  but  the  Vines  did  not  let  them  have  overmuch 
light.  The  Vines  were  chiefiy  Muscats  doing  well,  the 
youngest,  especially,  having  massive  bunches,  and  there  were 
besides,  some  late  Black  Grapes  in  fine  condition,  among 
which  were  very  fine  specimens  of  Barbarossa^  huge  in 
bunch,  large  in  berry,  and  very  black.  Many  facts  tend  to 
confirm  us  in  thinking,  that  to  have  the  Barbarossa  fine  it 
requires  as  much  heat  as  a  Muscat.  Part  of  these  Vines 
had  been  lifted  and  replanted  inside  in  February — ^in  tuat, 
the  moving  of  Vines  in  the  midlands  seems  nothing  thought 
oJ^aad^nst^hssiROM  do  not  seem  to  suffer.  Asmallboider 
only  has  bean  made  outside,  and  that  would  be  added  to 
when  tiie  Orapes  were  cut. 

We  next  pass  through  two  Peaoh-houses,  first  and  second, 
bare  of  foli^^,  and  waiting  an  opportunity  for  pruning  and 
washing.  The  back  walls  are  covered,  and  theore  is  a  wide 
drcular  trdlis  htfkKtlt,  from  whish  an  arch  goes  to  the  back 
wall  at  every  18  Mt  as  in  the  nai^oir  honges.  The  pillars 
that  support  the  back  of  the  flat  circular  trellis  axe  4  feet  in 
height,  and  4  fioet  from  the  back  walL  At  that  hek^ht  in . 
su<£  lofty  houses  the  back  wall  is  not  iiguriously  shaded. 
After  pruning,  the  trees  are  well  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
the  surface  soil  renewed,  and  the  wood  all  painted  with  a 
mixture  of  clay,  cowdung,  sulphur,  tobacco  juice,  and  a  littie 
glue  to  make  it  sti<^  a&  the  better.  A  good  deal  of  last 
year's  painting  was  still  sticking  on  the  wood  of  the  trees, 
which  were  in  fine  condition  for  bearing,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  our  preconceived  ideas  as  ^  ab- 
sorption and  perspiration  through  the  bark  may  be  some- 
what modified  in  practice. 

We  have  now  traversed  the  boundaries  of  this  main 
garden,  and  arrived  again  at  the  main  central  walk  from 
north  to  soutii  in  frx>nt  of  the  garden  residence.  On  the  west 
side  of  this  walk,  fartiier  south,  in  an  enclosed  square,  is 
situated  the  Pine  ground,  iMud^ed  and  fronted  with  an 
upright  house  for  Vines,  eadi  about  80  feet  in  length.  The 
house  on  the  north  side,  called  the  Pine-ground  Vineiy, 
has  its  north  wall  mostly  conoealed  by  a  circular  trellis 
over  a  walk,  covered  wit^  Boses,  Honeysuckles,  Clematises, 
&c  The  house  is  planted  inside,  back  and  front,  with 
Hamburghs  in  fine  condition,  intended  for  use  before  and 
about  Clmstmas,  and  which  have  received  scarcely  any  assist- 
ance from  fire  except  when  in  bloom.  A  littie  fire  heat 
would  be  given  in  September  and  onwards  to  ripen  the 
fr^t  thoroughly  and  prevent  anything  like  damp  affecting 
them.  Nearly  in  a  line  with  this  house  westward  were 
four  lean-to  houses  all  cleared  of  fruit.  The  house  that 
is  south  of  the  Pine  ground  is  oslled  the  Basia-house  on 
account  of  a  basin  of  water  in  front,  which  here  interrupts 
the  continuity  of  the  Pear-trellis.  It  is  backed  on  the  north  by 
wide  glased  sheds,  or  greenhouses,  very  handy  for  potting, 
keeping  back  Pines,  and  setting  nlants  in  for  many  purposes. 
The  Vine-house  itself  was  planted  with  a  mixture  of  Muscats, 
Lady  Downes',  Hamburghs,  &c.,  and  all  doing  weH    Some 
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tiolwir;  andHamboigliBoiithefaiik  wallireKlatgeuibuiicli 
■md  beir;,  and  eiceedinglf  naU  oolonred.  Wo  noticed  also 
wliat  ne  liave  oflen  uotM  before,  that  the  bancbes  concealed 
fitnn  the  foil  glare  of  the  Hon  by  the  thickness  of  a  leaf,  were 
TAther  deeper  coloured  than  those  more  exposed.  Tboagh 
there  was  the  naual  rod  in  &oat,  H  feet  in  height,  with 
bunches  and  shoots  &om  it  all  the  waj,  still  thore  is  id  these 
hoaseS'  ft  great  amount  of  light  that  reaches  the  back  wall. 
I  vaaj  also  mention,  that  in  addition  to  siUphnring  the  pipes, 
the  whole  of  the  hack  wall  of  this  house  and  some  others 
was  well  oovared  with  sulphur.  A  bright  sun  would  be  sure 
to  brii^  out  at^ne  of  the  fumes  and  keap  red  spider,  &c.,  at 

Tha  Fines  were  looking  well,  young  and  old,  suoccMion 
.Uid  froiting.  BoDie  fine  fruit  were  ripening,  and  there 
were  all  stages  &om  starting  to  sweUing.  There  are  tluree 
ranges,  each  about  80  feet  in  length,  iul  are  well  supplied 
with  hot-water  pipes  for  top  and  Mttoni  heat,  and  the  former 
are  well  supphed  with  evaporating-poiiB.  The  two  iront 
houses  are  pits  without  any  path  in  them.  The  back  range 
is  a  low  house,  half  span  or  deep  hip  at  bock,  witli  -wide 
path  under  it.  This  house  is  IS  feet  wide :  12  feet  ie 
daroted  to  the  Fine-bod,  and  G  to  the  pathway.  The 
Pine  plants  as  a  rule  were  in  pots  ss  being  more  manage- 
able,  and  were  distinguished  for  compact  sturdinGss,  and 
thickness  and  hardness  rather  than  length  of  leaves.  The 
path  on  the  floor  and  the  shelves  at  bock  were  supplied  witt 
Sue  plants  of  Vines  in  pots.  In  other  houses  and  pita  acrosi 
the  brook  bundreds,  nay  thoosands,  of  Vines  in  pots  art 
grown  in  a  superior  manner,  either  for  bruiting  in  pots 
when  more  room  is  given  them,  or  for  planting  out,  whei 
th^  are  grown  more  thickly  in  nursery  fashion. 

Before  leaving  tJiis  garden  we  may  state  that  we  noticet 
jnjtny  heaps  of  those  tarred  wooden  covers  we  described  a' 
Keele,  ready  to  be  used  for  keeping  the  wet  from  the  borderi 
of  either  lat«  or  early  Vines,  ^c.  Cseiid  at  all  times,  the; 
most  be  peculiarly  so  in  the  general  climate  of  Trentham 
Several  questions  have  been  sent  respecting  these  covers 
and  if  we  answer  them  wrongly  we  trust  that  Hr.  Hendersoi 
will  correct  us.  1,  Do  you  use  tliese  covers  t  No,  becaus 
we  do  not  possess  them ;  but  we  have  recommended  then 
for  this  purpose,  also  others  for  covering  pits  and  &ameE 
ae  the  moat  economical  in  the  end.  We  commend  ou 
Jyoung  inquirer  for  " keeping  his  eyes  open;"  but  he  wi] 
'generally  find  it  best  not  to  open  his  month  too  nid< 
'SO  as  not  to  &ipbtea  an  eiqpl^.er  with  too  maqy  wants  a 
la  limaV'  Z,'  Arl~snch  covers  better  t^in  tarpaulin,  oile 
'ijSOCHrXc.  7  Dsoidedly  so,  aa  to  economy  of  cost,  and  as  t 
economy  of  labour;  for  a  little  litter,  a  few  logs,  or  a  f& 
bricks  or  poto,  will  keep  tliem  from  the  ground,  and  we  hav 
known  them  in  use  for  a  dozem  years  and  seemingly  nothin 
tike  worse.  3,  Would  you  recommend  using  the  boards  froi 
the  saw  or  planed  before  tarring  P  From  the  saw,  if  i 
aU  smooth-cut;  if  to  be  made  nice  and  painted,  plane  tt 
wood  previously.  4,  Are  the  slips  down  the  joints  easentis 
and  what  ore  the  best  sizes  ?  The  slips  are  essential,  and  th< 
save  all  rabbeting  of  jointe.  We  are  not  sure  as  to  eisi 
but  were  we  to  make  covers  4  feet  wide  and  4  t«  6  feet  lonj 
ire  would  use  boards  three-quarters  of  on  inch  thick.  V 
would  have  three  cross-pieces  underneath,  1  inch  thick  ai 
from  31  to  4  inches  wide,  one  at  6  inches  from  each  en 
and  one  in  the  centre,  to  faeten  tlie  boards  to.  Along  eai 
Jcnlit  we  would  then  tack  a  slip  of  holf-inoli  wood  2  inch 
wide  bevelled  at  the  edges,  and  then  neither  heat  nor  oo 
-would  ever  make  open  seams  on  the  top.  We  would  pai 
ill  over  twice  with  Jiot  tar,  and  have  it  well  dried  belo 
naing  the  covers. 

In  Hob  Fine  ground  and  on  hard  bottoms  were  most 
«ollected  about  two  thousand  pots  of  Strawberries,  whi' 
leemed  in  eicellent  condition.  Umij  fine  large  plants  we 
in  large  pots;  but  a  great  pnn>ortion  of  the  plants  we 
If  40-uxed  pots  or  in  veiy  sm^  3£'s,  and  no  doubt  ttie 
-  uld  be  used  ft*  tha  ("■■''«■'  fn-^^^  m  *^-  t%n^a  ■  ml.*  •■• 
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Al'Thouch  the  utility  of  trenching  the  grmmd  in  ItitdwB 
irdens,  and  bringing  up  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  to  mil 
ith  the  surlace  soil  when  the  latter  is  said  to  be  won 
it  with  constant  cropping,  are  generally  admitted,  tlute 
-e  some  who  ore  inditferent  to  its  advantages.  If  tbe  Mil 
lould  be  stiff  loam,  they  are  fearful  of  miring  a  amifl 
srtion  of  it  with  the  surface  soil,  although  the  latter  nur 
Q  like  an  oah-heap  and  as  rich  as  dung  con  make  it.  Ife 
re  aware  it  requires  some  judgment  as  to  the  quanti^cf 
ibsoil  to  be  brought  up,  as  the  t«iture  of  the  soil  m^  bs 
laterially  injured  by  a  large  quantity  at  one  time;  bat  it 
ui  rarely  so  happen  v.ith  a  small  quantity,  and  as  nunlj 
Id  gardens  would  be  greatly  lienefited  by  the  operatioti,  wa 
rust  it  will  receive  attention  at  all  favourable  (^portonitMi. 
rtUhokes,  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  mcti 
Kim  frost.  In  some  situations  this  may  not  be  neowsuy, 
ut  it  is  iDest  to  be  on  the  sale  side.  We  have  known  a 
'hole  plantation  destroyed  by  frost,  in  what  was  conaidand 

0  be  a  veiy  fhvourable  situation,  and  whore  it  was  tbongfat 
.uite  unnecessary  to  protect  them.  Cabbages,  bH  that  ate 
ufficiently  grown  to  admit  of  being  eartbed-np.  ahordd  have 
t  done  before  frost  sets  in.  Bed  Cabbage  for  spring  hm 
nay  still  be  planted.  Continue  to  encoura^  the  planting 
f  crops  in  every  respect  aa  previously  directed.  Plaitt  out 
iverything  in  the  way  of  Cabbage  or  Colawort  plants.  The 
Carrots.  Beet,  to.,  being  taken  up  and  stored,  let  tjie  gmmd 
hev  occupied  be  trenched,  and  where  the  soil  is  of  clay  or 
trong  loam,  let  it  he  ridged  that  the  frost  and  air  mtij  act 
in  08  large  a  surfece  of  it  as  possible.  Ground  laaf  now  be 
rot  ready  for  new  plantations  of  Asparagus,  Sea^iale,  and 
Ihubarb,  and  as  these  are  what  may  be  termed  permanent 
Tops,  every  care  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  thorough  pce- 
laration  of  the  soil  for  them.    The  depth  to  be  from  ^  to 

1  feet,  and  thoroughly  drained,  tronohed,  mannred  and  pnl- 
reriscd ;  and  where  ^e  soil  is  comparatively  edunated  in 
K>me  of  its  essential  qualities,  as  nearly  all  old  garden  soil 
B,  there  ought  to  be  an  addition  of  new  loam — f^  teal  snc- 
;ess  in  Asparagus-growing  this  is  imperatiTe.  Clear  away 
lead  leaves  Bc^m  ail  growing  crops,  and  fill  up  hlanka  ,in 
them.  Take  tie  opportunity  of  unfiivourable  waather  for 
aut^door  operations,  to  tie-up  mats,  prepare  label-atioks,  store 
up  roots,  and  see  Uiat  a  good  supply  of  ooveiing-inatviali 
is  at  hand  when  required. 

FLOWEB  OAKDEN. 

Old-established  shrubberies  should  now  be  gone  orer  and 

pruned.     We  do  not  mean  by  pruning  that  t^e  shmbashoaU 

undergo  the  wholesale  denudatiou  of  branches  and  ftJiage 

we  sometimes  see  when  this  operation  is  perfbtined,  but 

iply  the  shortening  or  removal  of  all  dead  and  sba^liilg 


branches,  taking  core  to  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  u  _ 
shall  conceal  the  incision  made  in  the  branch.  Tulm«rowm 
must  recollect  that  people  now  begin  to  plant  thair  uocnuDg 
bulbs.  All  ofisets  should  be  in  the  ground  now,  and  tbe 
main  beds  had  better  not  be  delayed.  The  Dahlia-iCTOMr 
have  been  puzzled  this  ssaaon.  In  many  places  the  plantastt 
growing  rapidly  still.  Their  growth  should  be  oEeaked  b; 
the  insertion  of  a  spade  or  fork  under  the  roots.  Contiaas 
t(T  examine  Auriculas,  taking  off  dead  leaves,  and,  aliOTe  iQ 
things,  seeing  that  the  plants  are  well  dried  and  have  BV 
drip  from  the  frames.  Elant  Anemones  and  Banuntnihl* 
for  early  Soweiing ;  but  tha  choice  kinds  are  not  out  iB  SH 
Fehruo^.  Plant  B^adnths  and  early  Tolipe,  KanaiHK. 
Ilc.,  in  we  open  ground, 


Continue  to  prepare  for  fruit-tree  plantii  , 
tienotung,  and  pulvorising  tiie  soil,  and  after  planting,  atitei 
tie.  and  mnlidi  them  in  good  time.  Clettt  awaf  all  dud 
lewveefrcnn  tlte  wall  trees,  and  remove  tlie  groenfrnit  &«V 
the  Bga.  The  eatfOiiiBfaed  atronfr-gniwiag  fruit  toasalfeat 
KelM^in  prodranngfrwltabonld  be  toeated  aeocrdiagfr 
oinninurtaaBaa.    If  the  Imw  ■«  >plMit«cl  itoo  >da^,4>3hi 

anil  hHlwBn  -UH*1  nU— ».*■  A«if«- *1m—  ^^^ 't^ixlb^llf 
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all  means  fork  the  roots  out  careftilly  and  plant  them  again 
with  care  on  the  surface,  spreading  out  the  roots  regnlorly, 
and  then  mulching  them.  If  trees  to  be  operated  on  are 
planted  high  and  dry,  fork  abont  them  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, and  prune  back  the  main  or  strongest  roots  as  yon 
discover  them.  Raspberry  plantations  to  be  cleared  of  the 
dead  canes  and  superfluous  wood,  the  suckers  to  be  taken 
o^  and  where  requ&ed  the  strongest  to  be  planted  for  suc- 
cession. 

ORESNHOUSX  AND  CONSEBVATOBY. 

Damp  and  mildew  are  the  great  enemies  to  be  guarded 
against  now,  and  these  must  be  sharply  looked  after,  espe- 
ouklly  in  the  case  of  plants,  that  have  not  well  ripened  their 
growth,  and  are  in  a  rather  soft  state.  If  damp  is  trouble- 
some it  must  be  dispelled  by  means  of  free  ventilation  on 
dry  days,  using  a  little  fire  heat  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
mildew  a  dry  airy  atmosphere  is  the  best  preventive ;  but 
the  plants  should  be  frequently  examined,  applying  su^hur 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy.  Very  little  water 
will  be  required  here  at  present,  but  the  plants  should  be 
frequently  and  careAiUy  looked  over,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
no  plant  is  allowed  to  feel  the  want  of  it.  See  that  there  are 
no  broken  panes  of  glass  to  cause  drip,  for  the  dark  short 
days  and  natural  himiidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  quite  enough  to  contend  with. 

FOECINQ-PIT. 

It  wUl  now  be  necessary  to  introduce  into  this  structure 
a  8uj>i)ly  of  those  plants  usually  employed  in  early  forcing ; 
to  begin  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  and  a  moist  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  admitting  a  little  air  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
timity.  The  following  plants  are  available  for  the  purpose  : 
— Pelargoniums,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Aloysia 
citriodora,  Alonsoa  grandiflora.  Camellias,  CoronOlas,  Salvias, 
Cinerarias,  &c. ;  Persian  Lilacs,  Sweet  Briars,  hardy  Azaleas, 
Kalmias,  Bhododendrons,  Lily  of  the  YaUey,  Pinks,  Boses, 
Violets,  &c. ;  the  bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Iris,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  &c.,  that  have  been  potted  and  treated  as  advised 
some  time  ago.  The  whole  to  be  managed  so  as  to  give 
a  succession  of  bloom,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  bring- 
ing into  the  forcing-pit  a  part  of  the  stock  at  a  time. 

FITS  AND  IHBAIOBS. 

All  stores  intended  to  be  wintered  in  these  structures 
should  be  finally  arranged  as  soon  as  possible.  A  dry  at- 
mosphere, with  a  considerable  amount  of  ventilation  day 
and  night,  are  the  requisites.  An  observant  person  may 
take  a  hint  fr^m  the  Verbenas  which  remain  out  in  the 
borders.  How  often  do  we  see  these  green  through  a  great 
part  of  the  winter.  They  are  well-established,  however,  at 
the  root,  and  would  prefer  a  moderately  dry  frost  to  a  murky 
and  confined  atmosphere.  Everything  that  obstructs  the 
light,  or  that  has  a  tendency  to  generate  decay,  should  be  re- 
moved immediately.  W.  Kbans, 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK!. 

KITCHEN  GABDEK. 

Weathsb  windy  and  wet.  Did  little  out  of  doors,  except 
pulling  a  few  weeds  from  gravel  walks  in  the  intervals  of 
fjEiir  weather ;  cutting  the  ec^es  and  rough  cleaning  the  sides 
of  carriage  road,  by  hoeing  and  raking  when  soft,  and  will 
rake  again  the  first  fine,  d^,  sunny  day,  to  bring  the  weeds 
to  ttxe  surface,  or  what  is  left  of  them,  as  at  this  season, 
without  frequent  scratching,  hoeing  and  raking  ore  of  no 
avail.  It  is  only  the  sides  that  need  anything  of  this  kin^ 
ag  the  centre  is  too  hard  and  well  used  to  permit  of  weeds 
gxowing.  The  ground  is  now  gettine  wet^  and  we  mui^t 
fook  out  for  some  stubble,  if  possible,  to  finish  up  our 
CScikffy  before  much  forest  oomea.  Made  up  slight  hotbeds 
for  Badishes,  and  Asparagus,  but  the  ground  must  be  a 
little  drier  before  we  can  take  up  the  l^ter.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  for  early  work,  when  the  plants  are  pennanently 
planted  in  pigeon-holed  pits,  to  be  heated  by  dong-luiinga 
sh  tlie  sides ;  but  we  have  not  got  tha^  length  as  yet.  For  J^ 
p— igos  the  pits  should  have  glass  sadies  in  winter,  which 
iroida  come  in  for  other  fhunes  or  pita  is  sommer.  For 
Bm  kale  and  Bhabarb^  baaid  oovcss  woolddo.  Wlwreftp- 
•■■MrHag  material'  eannot  be  had,  hol^watar  pipaa  mmfvm 
bcaeath  the  bed,  and  one  pipe  above  to  keep  out  flrxrt. 


We  have  grown  very  fine  Aspaxaffus  in  a  dark  jfiace,  hf 
cutting  the  heads  when  6  inches  in  length,  and  settmg  them 
in  damp  sand  in  a  vessel  exposed  to  light  in  the  greemionse^ 
so  as  to  take  away  the  blanched  appearance.  We  preSer, 
however,  what  is  g^wn  green;  and  when  a  part  is  taken  up 
every  year,  though  the  waste  is  great,  the  Asparagus  gpround 
comes  in  for  many  crops  in  rotation.  Sea-kale,  and  Shubarb, 
too,  may  be  grown  in  the  dark  as  well  as  not,  but  neitheor 
should  be  allowed  to  elongate  too  much,  or  the  heads  and 
stalks  become  watery  and  lose  firmness.  Earthed-up  our  third 
piece  of  Mushroom-bed,  using  fresh  stifBsh  loam,  kneading 
and  beating  it  firmly,  and  making  it  as  smooth  on  the  sur- 
fkce  as  a  plastered  wall,  by  wetting  it  and  drawing  a  clean 
spade  firmly  over  it.  Put  a  slight  covering  of  old  hay  over 
the  shallow  bed  to  prevent  the  heat  escaping.  The  first 
piece  is  now  yielding  freely,  and  we  gather  still  from  the 
last  piece  in  the  open  shed^  We  have  often  proved  what 
the  last  season  has  also  demonstrated,  that  almost  any  fer- 
menting material  will  do  for  g^wing  Mushrooms  when  not 
too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  when  not  already  permeated  by  the 
spawn  of  other  frmgi.  We  have  used  tree  leaves  and  graas 
for  the  bottom  of  beds,  but  it  is  well  to  give  them  a  good 
heat  at  first,  as  otherwise  in  raking  the  leaves  you  aie  apt  to 
collect  the  spores  of  other  fungi  with  them,  which  would  be 
destroyed  by  a  sharp  heat.  The  first  piece  in  the  shed  had 
been  made  chiefiy  with  old  stubble,,  brought  from  protecting 
Celery,  &c.,  thrown  into  a  heap  and  fermented,  and  cased 
with  about  2  inches  of  dung  and  horse-droppings.  Our  first 
bed  in  the  Mushroom-house  was  about  two  parts  short  litter, 
two  i)arts  horse-droppings,  and  one  part  rough  dry  turf,  that 
had  been  in  a  heap  for  nine  months,  roughly  chopped.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  richer  and  the  less  exhausted  the 
materials  the  bett^  the  Mushrooms,  and  the  longer  will 
they  bear.  We  find  in  our  spawn-heap  the  thin  c^es  are 
spawned  more  quickly  and  regularly  than  the  thicker  bricks 
or  cakes,  and,  therefore,  we  mean  to  make  thin  cakes  in 
friture — that  is,  say  9  inches  in  length,  4ti  inches  wide,  and 
from  1  to  li  inch  in  thickness.  They  are  also  fit  for  spawn- 
ingin  half  the  time.  • 

we  feel  much  obliged  for  the  many  kind  hints  we  receive 
as  to  t^ese  "Doings."  Fine  dean  Celery  in  winter  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment  in  most  families.  Clearing  away  aU 
suckers,  tying  the  heads  so  as  to  keep  soil  out  of  the  heart,, 
and  not  smothering  the  heart,  are  some  of  the  means  for 
securing  that  object,  in  conjunction  with  ashes  to  keep  away 
worms,  and  stubble  and  straw  in  stiff  soils  near  the  top. 
We  have  much  pleasure,  so  fiur  as  blanching  is  concerned,  m 
placing  before  our  readers  the  plan  adopted  by  our  friend 
Mr.  McDonald,  of  Woodstock  Park,  Ireland,  feeling  sure  he 
wiU  forgive  the  liberty  we  take  in  making  public  t£e  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  letter: — 

"  For  several  years  I  have  been  experimenting  with  va- 
rious materials  in  blanching  Celery  without  using  earth* 
To  grow  a  crop  of  dean,  well-blanched  Cdeiy  I  have  always 
found  the  most  difficult  and  important  work  of  the  kitdien. 
gaxden.  It  is  a  great  disappointment,  when  the  Celery  la 
wanted  for  use,  to  ftnd  that  not  unfrequently  the  half  of  it 
is  useless,  or  in  such  a  state  that  it  can  only  be  presented 
in  morsels.  Of  the  various  materials  I  have  tried,  moss  haa 
on  the  whole  proved  the  most  satis&ctory.  Last  year  it  was 
apidied  to  the  early  Celery  when  the  plants  were  nearly 
full  grown,  and  the  results  didted  praises  alike  from  kitdien 
and  parlour.  This  season  old  fern  bracken  has  been  used, 
which  had  been  in  staok  for  some  time,  and  we  have  had 
charmin^y  dean  white  Celery  of  a  sise  t^at  would  not  dis- 
grace a  Manchester  show-table.  To  earth-up  Cdery  pro- 
periy  requires  good  skill  and  practice,  as,  if  carelesdy  done,  a 
targe  per-centf^e  of  the  crop  will  be  comparatively  usdess. 
Besides  guarding  against  these  drawbacks,  the  plans  I  have 
adopted,  where  moss  and  fern  are  plentifhl,  as  they  are  here» 
become  an  important  matter  in  garden  economy,  as  one 
man  will  do  more  than  six  men  in  the  ordinary  way  of  earth- 
ing-up." 

We  are  sxue  many  readers  will  be  obliged  to  Mr.  McDonald 
for  the  above  plans  of  blanching  Celeiy — ^plans  which  in  our 
estimation,  however  vahiable  for  early  crops,  will  even  be 
more  valuable  stm  fbr  winter  and  spring  crops.  Both  plans 
wffl  allow  air  and  water  to  pass,  and  keep  oat  light,  and' 
fhna  rotting  wUi  be  ssevented.  We  oocse  savr  b^-eaztii». 
sodi-  as  tbSb  with  wnidi  fhd-peatb  are  made,  us^  for  a 
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similaar  ptupose,  fhe  heap  going  across  the  g^arden  as  the 
Celeiy  ground  did.  Many  who  cannot  obtam  moss  or  fern 
may  hit  on  some  other  sul^tance  somewhat  appropriate  now 
when  they  know  how  useful  such  things  are.  The  little 
moss  we  can  obtain  is  generally  so  well  supplied  with  slugs 
and  snails  that  before  using  it  for  anything  yery  particular 
we  generally  soak  it  in  hot  lime  water.  We  presume,  how- 
ever,  that  St.  Patrick  banished  all  such  vermin  from  Ireland. 
Certainly  some  of  the  finest  flower-beds  at  Woodstock  were 
carpeted  with  very  green  moss,  and  looked  as  if  they  had 
never  been  touched ;  whilst  when  we  used  such  a  covering, 
even  for  vases,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  moss  all 
over  the  walks  and  lawn  in  the  morning,  though  pretty  well 
secured  too ;  the  birds  doing  it  all  before  we  got  out  of  bed, 
either  in  search  of  sluffs  and  worms,  or  out  of  sheer  mis- 
chief. There  are  many  places  where  quantities  of  fern  can  be 
had  for  the  cutting.  A  keen  frost  will  go  but  a  little  way 
into  either  moss  or  fern.  Much  good  Celery  well  earthed- 
up  is  often  ruined  from  the  frost  penetrating  the  earth. 
Green  Celery  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost ;  when  blanched 
it  is  easily  iigured,  and  when  the  heart  is  gone  the  rest  is 
pretty  well  useless. 

FBUIT  QABDEN. 

Finished  clearing  Peach-house,  watering  the  borders  with 
hot  water,  &c.,  and  laid  Strawberry  plants  behind  a  north 
wall,  and  laid  pots  of  others  down  to  prevent  excessive 
drenching.  Looked  over  G^pes  and  removed  any  damping 
berries,  and  kept  a  little  &re  and  air  on  constantly  in  such 
showery  weather.  Protected  the  border  of  the  late-house 
with  old  sashes  and  straw  covers. 

OBNAHENTAL  OABDENINO. 

Nearly  finished  a  small  stove  for  the  reception  of  plants, 
having  altered  the  internal  arrangements  without  altering 
the  heating-pipes,  &c.  Pruned  back  the  climbers  in  con- 
servatory, washed  all  the  glass  inside  and  outside,  stages, 
shelves,  &c.,  and  nearly  finished  fresh  arranging  the  house 
with  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Epacris,  Geraniums,  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  &c.  The  outside  of  the  glass  has  chiefiy  been 
dulled  since  MS,y,  so  as  to  resemble  ground  glass.  Size 
water  with  a  little  turpentine  and  oil  were  used,  with  just 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  of  whiting  in  a  gallon  of  the 
mixture.  This  was  put  on  the  glass  rather  hot  quickly  with 
a  brush,  and  then  daubed  neatly  with  a  dry  brush.  We 
believe  this  would  have  stood  several  years,  as  it  was  firm 
when  taken  off,  but  we  wanted  more  light  in  winter.  Choos- 
ing one  of  these  damp  days  the  glass  was  rubbed  with  a 
wet  cloth,  and  after  a  short  time  the  mixture  was  washed  off 
with  another  cloth,  and  water  through  the  syringe  or  garden- 
engine.  As  we  do  not  wish  to  damp  the  house  imnecessarily, 
we  prefer  this  kind  of  shading  to  be  outside.  No  soap 
water  was  used  or  needed,  as  if  at  all  strong  it  is  sure  to 
injure  outside  paint.     Gave  plenty  of  air  to  all  sorts  of 

Elants  in  frames  and  beds  by  elevating  the  sashes  back  and 
ront,  but  so  as  to  keep  the  rains  out.    In  some  days  and 
nights  was  obliged  to  keep  all  the  lights  close  and  wedge 
them  too,  the  wind  was  so  boisterous,  and  if  an  opening 
were  given  a  whole  roof  might  soon  disappear.     A  little 
precaution  in  this  way  might  save  much  broken  glass.    The 
flower  garden  with  wind  and  wet  is  fast  becoming  a  wreck. 
Some  fine  huge  plants  of  Bicinus  have  been  much  broken. 
Last  year  they  did  not  do  much,  but  they  and  Cannas  suc- 
ceeded well  this  season  in  small  clumps,  dug  out  a  yard 
deep,  and  filled  for  2  feet  with  hot  fermenting  material. 
There  is  no  question  that  much  could  be  done  with  bottom 
heat  in  the  open  air,  but  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
applying  it.     Dab^'****  are  still  s^^'^  ^    Plants  in  rooms 
'hould  now  have  ^      "'^re  water  t*..*-     ^'^^  need.    On  the 
rhole,  a  spare  r^^         '-     )lenty  of  l'*?*.*  -       -'»♦*'»    olace  for 
i-Aeping  bBddiikr    w  '^'    itnoi     ..u^wi.  .      .  ^.        ^^^^'  %if 


•nee,  Tloleto,  HignoneUe,  ChineM  PrimoU^  and  a  few  Petoaiis  Ml 

Picotees. 

FBurr. 


a.  d.  a.  d 

Apples.. itibrB    1    6to4  0 

Aprioota doa.    0    0  0  0 

Flga dos.    0    0  0  0 

FUbertsANutaiOOlba.  55    0  75  0 

Grapes,  Hambareha.  lb.    16  5  0 

Hambro'a,  Foreign    0    9  15 

Moseats 3    0  6  0 

Lemons 100    8    0  12  0 

Melons each    2    6  4  0 


'••vji;i-"      -ri  idjmr 


M  t- 


u  n: 


a.  d.    li  d 

Mnlberrles quart  0   ttaO  f 

Oranges 100  SOU 

Peachea doc.  0 

Peara ..basil.  7 

dessert ^sierf  S 

Pine  Apples .lb.  S 

Pluma i  aiere  0 

Qoincea doa.  1 


Walnnts bnab.  14 


0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 

6 


0 
10 

s 


0 
0 

t 


0  0 
S  0 


SI  f 


VBaXTABLIS. 


Beans,  Broad bosh. 

Kidney ^  siere 

Beet,  red doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dox. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bnnch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers doz. 

pickling doz. 

Endive   ..: score 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Gourds  &  Pumpk.,  each 

Herbs bunch 

Uorseradi^ih  ...  bundle 


s.  d.    s. 
0    OtoO 

0     0 

0 

9 

9 

8 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

3 

S 

8 

0 

8 

6 


0 
1 
0 
U 
1 
0 
2 
1 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


1 

2 
1 
2 
0 
4 
2 
12 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


d 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Leeks buneh 

Lettuce  soore 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustd.  &  Cress,  punnet 

Onions bushel 

piekUng quart 

Parai^y bunch 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas. bush. 

Potatoes  sack 

Radishes  dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Saroys per  doa. 

Sea-kale ■„..  basket 

Spinach sieTo 

Tomatoes h  sieve 


a.  d.  9,1 
0  StoO  • 
0     s  t 


Turnips Jiunch 


i; 


2 
I 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
2 
0 


0 
% 
0 
6 
S 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
0 
6 
6 
8 


i  t 

0  • 

4  • 
0  I 
0  i 
0  • 

0  • 
8  0 

5  0 
•  • 

1  f 
4  • 

2  • 
4  • 
0  • 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privat^  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jonrxial  of  Horticoltoze^ 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Conntiy  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ux\justifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  EdUors  of  fhe  Jbtimol  <i{f  Jibriieiil- 
ittre,  4cc.,  162,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E,C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mirup  on  tho 
same  ^eet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  tiiose 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  sulyects,  if  they  ezpeot  to  |^'them 
answered  promptly  and  conToniently,  Dtct  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  nerer  to  send  moce 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  nntQ  next 
week. 

CoKSBavATOKT-RooF  {A,  £.).— We  adrise  you  to  follow  our  own  mode 
of  proceeding.  We  write  to  two  or  three  parties  who  adrartise  the  kind  of 
structure  we  require,  describe  it  to  them,  and  ask  for  aaasHnate. 

Akmovia  in  Hothouses  {Amateur),— You.  will  see  on  relHeaea  ta  page 
326  and  elsewhere,  that  your  suggestion  h«s  been  antietpated. 

YnraRY  Boilke  Eicptt  xx  Wimtsb  {An  Old  Stibaeriber). —If  the  boOar 
and  pipes  are  entirely  emptied  of  water,  neither  they  nor  the  Haek  Hem- 
burgh  Vines  will  sustain  any  injury  howerer  severe  may  be  the  wSnter.  If 
water  be  left  in  the  pipes  some  part  of  them  might  be  bunt  by  the  watw 
fteeaing. 

DasraoTiiro  Rusbxs— VnoBTABUi  Itort  (If.  C).— -Tlunmighly  dndi^ 
the  pasture  will  destroy  the  Rushes,  they  can  only  live  in  a  wet  soiL  we 
know  of  no  other  mode  of  subduing  them,  except  by  oonstantly  nprootlBf 
and  cutting  them  down  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Vegetable  trory  is  the  seed 
of  the  Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  one  of  the  Screw  Pmee.  It  Is  a  nattre  of 
Peru,  and  the  nuts  are  imported  in  such  quantitiea,  that  not  kof  itam 
one  thousand  were  sold  for  7«.  6d.  There  is  an  ezecUent  aoeount  and  two 
drawings  of  the  plant  in  the  "  Botanical  Magssine  "  for  1856.  We  dioalA 
sow  the  seeds  at  once  in  sandy  loam,  corwed  an  inch  deep,  and  place  in  a 
store. 

P&iKULAs  WITH  Short  FLowxa-sTms  {P,  0.).— We  fear  yon  are  alknrlog 
your  Primulas  to  bloom  too  soon— that  la,  ere  the  plants  art  etrong.  It  Is  a 
good  practice  to  take  the  first  bloom-buds  oft  as  it  strengthens  the  plaaH. 
You  are,  perhaps,  keeping  them  too  cool,  and  that  will  eause  the  ateas  te 
be  so  dwurf.  Primulas  require  la  warm  greenhouse  to  flower  in  in  wiatib 
or  a  house  with  a  temperature  seldom  lower  than  45'.  We  think  addftinsii 
heat  would  cause  the  (items  to  lengthen. 

Slugs  oir  Calcrolarias  (/dfom).— We  nerer  yet  knew  slogs  eat  aoot,  iK 
that  they  would  come  near  it  if  they  oculd  do  V>therwiee.  '^' 


'"■  "•Ki'.ybovi  I  ^wit  and  T^eta..-^  ^«  lw^wmon  «w,«..  mM. 
'*^!r^  ▼v^  pl»*  ifhl ;  of  Dutch  Orape.  ...0,  Ia.««  quantities  have  oome 
u  during  the  week.  Of  Potatoee  there  is  a  heary  supply,  both  ooastwisa 
udbyraiL  The  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  which  are  oflTered  remain  the 
S!K"r5LU?**~*^  ^'••^'    ^^  fl*wen  piinetpally  consist  of  Boeea, 


plants  at'night  with  a  lantern,  and  eatch  the  depredators  In  the  aeU  and  toy 
some  cabbage  leares  in  the  frame  at  night,  which  are  to  be  •^"^hvft^  In  ml 
morning.  The  slugs  will  be  found  on  the  under  side,  and  if  they  be  amf^ 
oir  into  a  flower-pot  with  the  hole  corked  and  a  little  salt  eprlnkled  iffM 
them  they  will  trouble  yon  ao  more.  The  learea  wUl  require  *>Hi«g«f  tad 
renewing  occasionally. 

Pauainio  Sqsrs  {A  Subteribtj,  Wanoiek),^Vft  do  not  comidar  nUimtk 
pruning  a  desirable  method.  February  or  the  beginning  oC  Uaieh  vt 
consider  preferable.  You  may  shorten  the  shoots  to  6  inehaa  in  MOfMft- 
her,  or  you  may  prune  them  in  the  latter  part  of  that  BM»th  or  beglBnlsgeC 
December:  but  we  iiare  found  such  eany  pruning  reaall in  tkM deat^  e( 
many  of  the  shoots,  particularly  when  serara  weather  lieUowa  eloia  iffMi 
the  pruning.  TldliMss,  always  desirable  In  flower  gaidena»dioaldii«firM 
-Tught  at  tha  aapenie  of  **"'  Mara  weltbdog  of  tba  plant. 

Ftowan-"***^  F»^*     -     '*    ^>-" , .  ^  "(lerflwlM  tW 


KoTMlMT  l»,  im.  ]        JQVSSAL  OF  HOSTICnLTUXE  AKD  COnAQB  aiBDEKEB. 


Dot  1  iMlis  mkar*  le.  ud  v«  tbbk  Ton , , 

tuf  Bd  Hmd  Am  KwaaUtlUTMoflt.    Th*  itaplHt  n;  jon  _      , ,  _ 

nuan  thg  tuk  !■  to  fou  hot  wUar  lata  t  Iiu&m  at  tb«  bottom,  bin  Intttag  lo  ■  cold  (i 

IklnitilaoTHIbU.ud  thoniudor  tw  taplDB|i  ii,  ud  thm  n)T«  Uu  ud  both  LadrDoi 

taswUhmonobUiqsuMOl  tliH.    Wllh  neh  Bwmi  too  mir  Mrlko  u]  bnifbi.    U  foa  soold  nchtat*  Ihon  vllh  *»  ona  lor  HaalnnAo  tb* 

•ortDf  eatUBCi-    Wtar  Ton  (allad  wa  aauot  elaarlT  taa^  beeaua  iA  do  nol  laltar  nuld  bo  own  utlahateir  ta  a  cool  hooM,    Ot  aoano.  If  TOa  aaa 

koow  tb«  proHOMO  ran  •^iptad.    For  all  Iba  DlnaUia  ol  nitUSR-DaklBi,  b«  jont  (TMahoBM  mra  boa  Hi;  till  SepUmbar  tlwj  vUl  do  Tai7 

aad  Biadi  baddeh  aaa  "  whidinr  Owdonlag."    B;  nub  ■  miHla  yon  nuj  valL 

u«  Tonr  piaunt  cool  (rMOboiuo  for  tba  porpaaa,  aodjoBr  Ultla  ptopacM-  AiTuma  ni  Tni  oTFiominan  dwautt  {Sttil^  BmM].— Tba 

1b(  plisa  wlUbaniiicbhudlarlbaaaBrbodorplionl  otdoon.    We  ban  tiaa  that CuialUaa  flown  dapandi  ao  attnljon  tlia  tlma  thai  tbaraak* 

raadorat  caTafnllTfoDrpropaaallshina  flnetbioncba  tro-Utbt  hu<  Ihalr  r onni  wood  and  aat  tboit  bodi,  thai  roa  moat  lot  tbli  pnoaaa  tak« 

vllhttab  Rob  task  al  aids  and  t^  aad  a  etaimbai  for  ataam  lOinad  bj  a  plaea  Iitar  is  >b*  M«*oa  than  baa  boon  Iha  oaao  with  Toma.    To  (aU  not 

il*McoT<riii(,  k«.,aBdIbannltliioBr  oplnMi  ia,  that  whaa  JOD  boat  bj  objaot a< qaleUr  aa  poailbla,  ko«p  ^nr ^aata  ai  ood aa  po^Uo  all  vblar 

aneb  a  Una  voabad  ballarmaka  d»«  of  joor  taska  fbr  aomar*"" — '""  ""     '"''  ""^ ' — "   — ■*' — ----- 

id  dapand  od  tba  flu  aloo* 


lOiIbT  ob]4ota<qaleUraapoaalbla,ko«pTOiarplaBtaaioodaa  pa^Uo  all  vblar 

•lae,  ai  aad  aadj  aprlsf ;  and,  iartaad  of  pnHlu  tbam  in  baat  to  mako  tbatr 

— _. , , a  beat  Rnwtb  and  aat  Ibalr  bnda,  kt«p  tbMi  b  a  ooot,  dir.  wd  anwwbat  ihadad 

TBamiBlre.    For  Inaunca ;  Ti>>> 'ut  ■  flood  baat  tor  propacattaiK  In  two  poaltlOD.    r^-- •-■ —  .  —  -  .__...- i_ 

llgbtt  (It  maliara  not  wbcihar  fnms  or  pit,  Ebonf b  wo  alwall  pniK  tha  latalsBa] 

lutei),  and  a  mma  modnatt  hnt  in  ilx  llflbta.    wdl.  It  woald  b>  bait  la  Uwr  will  fli 


Toat  or  two  will  auiaa  jow  plauM  to  ba 


bMtlbsbiiiwoUifataaeparaMlrtouUutli*  flaa  mmd-aar  1  faai  or        Taiiiioiii.  Kdt  Ta«  (£»aiHafoa1.-TUaia  maotiOBod  In  tba  "Oar- 

Ifl  Incbao  (rom  tha  aldaa  and  abBt  oC  frenk  the  pit  bgr  moana  of  a  oaupar.  donara'  Taar  Book  feiissi,"  aod^  eeiraanndOBt  wHbai  to  know  whM* 

Kara  iha  damper,  and  iha  baat  would  at  one*  paia  alone  tha  aaatra  of  iha  i  piant  of  It  oas  be  psrchaaod. 

pit  to  a  Ncond  cUmncT  at  tiM  bnbar  and.  or.  bat  (or  (he  oipenia.  It  oonld        VTZ™-  s^—.  rn-  /•>      m    _  ■.  .. ._  .■._  i.  _  --  .»-»•«- 

rainra  and  Join  tba  back  flne  In  iba  two  Ufhu.    Wiih  aiidiV™triTaBoa  .vj^i^i^^'^" '^'■T"?  "S."*"*^  ^  "^.'"^  EfJwS^ 

Iba  chaput  plan  wonld  ba  10  flU  up  allnnnd  the  Ibaa  with  telokbita,  boold  b«  adnlnad  among  plinta.    Thaaa  are  ilnj>  injorod  bj  tha  famai 

atono,  flinta,  Ac,  as  a*  to  ba  aa  open  aa  poaiibla,  aorar  tha  lop  of  tha  Sue  '""'  ""  ""'■  _ 

and  all  ictoh  with  pebblr^  and  then  gnTtl  and  aand.    Tba  nail  bat        Uuiao  A>rAB4aiia-aai)«  —  Plutihd  Gii-iiui  (S.  SoKilli.  —  TM 

would  be  to  maka  a  chamber  asm  with  nnch  ilaba  of  wood,  leaTlBi  pmuid  ahonldba  wrUdniaed  Eo  tbcdapth  of  4  faet,  andSl  feat  fromdralB 

openlog*  batvicB  tbam  to  bo  flUod  with  elinkeca,  ttoOH,  la.,  and  aand  or  :o  drain.    Tb«  fioBsd  aboald  tbao  be  Irasobad  to  Iha  dipth  dI  I  faat,  and 

tan  aboTc.    Tha  uxt  ud  more  eipendTa  mode  wonld  be  to  oorer  all  acnaa  <  locbea  of  munre  waikod  in.    U  tba  aoU  ba  deflelent  In  aasd  ot  alar  • 

with  flaiitann,  alale.  or  Iron ;  ud  whlcbarer  mode  wuadcnted,  there  eonld  Ike  qninlll]i  of  ibarp  aand  or  lahaaihotild  ba  added  to  It  and  aoTkad In. 

be  no  mot  of  htit  or  moUlnre  bT  any  of  the  modra  fnqoenllr  allndcd  to.  31in&  the  flnnmd  Into  bedi  i  foat  wUe,  polntinK  north  and  vHIb,  with 

Ajplpe  MttuniialeUlng  with  the  tloaet  tonnd  Ibo  Bna  woald  alwajra  glra  wo^faat  alWa  MtwaeB  Ibe  bade,  and  ditrlojt  *  Make  dowB  al  eaab  conn  •( 


M 


ha  bedi.    Conr  tha  laitet  with  a  Unt  of  well-decoopoaod  doBc  S  IndiM 

luuT^.  — r.«  M,  -COM  mi.    ammui  ime  mm  loii    ~  umi  wu   not  bick.  and  throw  OBt  the  allajt  eqnallj  D»at  tb*  boda  to  the  depth  of  1  fcot. 

5^"  ««  Mt™M.^Jit^i'^S^h    ■  f^T^alL^ii^M  be  "(rS«  ' "*  tha  beda  oTar  aBd  leare  ttmn  rather  roagh  tor  the  winter.    Tha  bad* 

L"    pinasL  Jm  «I    J^\ffiXi'^^im  ^  ''i^  tart«*  -  ahmM  """^  "'  f"f"<^  "''•  """th,  UUag  adraniAa  ol  dry  waatbar.  ToB  win 

OB    "aide  Md   mrf  l»^m  "    p.m  V«fti^i  ml   ^li^  '■"'  "'"'  ™"  •*  iwo.jear-old  planta  aloag  tba  bade,  the  ontar  towa 

taliom  LSS  rt  "^™  "^^iwo  VaSll'-^niTa  ot  i^,  "''  f""  ""  "'I*  "'  "'•beda,  aoS  the  aimeaialanoe  trim  plant  W  plaat 

tS^i^7^ae«^,lT^'u>^JIuw^b,^i^,Ti^^  oiharowa.    W«  oonildar  Gknt  or  EarlT  BMUraaB  tha  biat  nrlatf  U 

aid  Sen  Uie  V^SSo^^  BM  tS^,^  "Z  P          ^^  '^'-    '"i*"  ""  *™"^  '"  ""  8«»-kaU  In  tba  aane  wit  aa  tor  Aapa. 

aiiatiieniiieprote.^onw«ildBotbeaqBal.-B.F.  agoa,  hnt  Su  not  form  the  groaad  iBlo  beda.    Plant  Inllnaa  I  fM  fl  bujiw 

BoitEBs  (SuJicrtim-).— Both  jonr  gardener  and  bnlldar  are,  lo  a  eattaln  .fttt,  raDDbig  Bortb  and  aoBlh ;  thrao  planta  Uwatber,  1  (hot  »  ImehaB 

eitjni,  right  ;bBl  u  Ar  a*  llwbBmlng,  U-'aajUibit,"  b  ooioaraad,  wa  aonder  In  tha  line,  to  that  thejF  will  tepnaeBt  tba  polnta  of  *■  eqollalatal 

prater  the  laddlaUlfae  tabBlarforn,  wbtla  for  efflciaBt  beating  and  attea-  liaBcIa  thoa   '  and  S  iDobea  from  eiown  to  cnnTcA  ^  P 1^— Bao  Iho 

tlon  Jn  atoklBg  we  rarj  mBab  praTtr  tb*  tabular.     At  the  aaMO  tiau  th*  bore  replr  to  H.  Hairell  aa  to  bow  to  make  tba  beda.    Wedonotneom- 

aaddle  la  aln  a  good  bdler  In  tbea*  two  latter  reapeala.    ff*  wonld  adrlaa  lend  planiing  fall-growa  pUute.  aa  tbar  inralr  do  an*  toed.  Two-Tear-old 

'.", ",  'S  'f  ".P^'^l  ^"^  "*  ••**'?  t  ^P~«fn  IJ.  •«•  ""•  P";  ^*t,  "oa  ertn  OB»-,«r  planta  Q«ai  tb*  aeed  are  betler.    Tbay  aboBld 

liealarlTir  the  driofl  to  be  BMdla  not  ot  Iha  beaidaaerlptloB.    Be  will  rt  planted  in  the  begbining  of  April.    FoBr  nara  la  abont  the  Unt*  neew- 

tben  be  mora  likel J  to  meat  TOUT  wbbn.    If  yonr  hooae  la  for  late  Onpei  aai?  to  obtain  Aaparagoi  lit  for  ratting.    IT  ibagnua  be  atroog.  at  thiM 

— that  la,  antBmn  Qnp**— and  bedding  planta  In  winter,  a  Bow  aad  letnm  leaia  a  few  heada  ma/  h*  enti  kBt  aa  atraBgib  and  ttm*  of  eamlBg  IbIo 

fOBT-locb  pipe  will  be  eaoagb.  bearing  dtpandaoB  iba  UheraUIj  of  tha  IreaDnmt  girco,  h  liqaid  Banof* 

TBD^auau  (BiiacimBia)  coceixii  Coitibb  IC.  fl.).  — leep  joa  twice  weeklj  In  anmmer. 

plant  drr  and  cool  threngh  tha  winter,  asd  wbea  b  aprldg  it  haglna  t  Thi  I7u  or  Diarua  (A  Oiultml  AtafrOH}.— A 

grow  freelf,  ibltl  Into  rteh  Inrfir  aoU  and  grow  on  (ollj  eipoaad  lo  Ugh'  and  than  la  Ta«l/  anperlor  to  eoattosal  flattan.    V*  oa  uh  iiu  aunpBia 

and  If  it  doea  not  llDw«r  nndei  Buch  ctnoinatiiicea.  701  ma/  cooaldn'  ja  hacaoao  tbn  oonflna  Iha  aowk*  and  ila  dlnfal  gaas  In  tbo  Bb«  whilit  o- 

hire  1  ih]--floneriDg  plant  Bot  worth  ai  pending  labenr  on  lor  another  jeaj  poelng  the  Bra  to  a  loll  omnBt  of  oold  air,    TUaooBflalDg  o/th*  innkl 

EuDTtia  TccTu  (r.^neai<M).-Th*tnda(  Aprtllia  good  time  10  mataiiallj  aide  to  hnratlu  fliMa  ttOB  lb*ooll*alkd  otgaaaalbi  tbam.  wUeh. 

remoTlng  Tooiai.    Take  oul  a  trench  nraod  them,  and  more  Ihem  with  a      becoming  Igniied,  expk>de,  baeaoa*  Iba  dai '-■ "— 

moch  Mil  to  iheirrootaaa  will  adhere  to  Ihem     Water  well  whanplaDled  thaebinuie)'.    CooflnlBg  anok*  In  Bflaabr 

and  ahada  m>m  blight  ago  for  a  time.    They  are  aa  caaUy  and  aamccwi  "me  aa  wotkiog  a  ateam  boiler  lo  tb«  hl^beu  .                                     .       . 

fnllr  moTCd  aa  a  lanial.    It  will  ba  htat  to  pot  the  ancketa  of  tba  Alo  of  reaiitlng  and  then  abultlBg  tb*  *iMt  ralre.    If  joDatopanochora*  at 

aloglT  into  amall  pota.  '*"'  •P<™  tba  aUlalon  la  Betoar  than  when  the  animal  l>  walking.    So  with 

u  baabela  to  a  rood.     The  beat  tlBie  to  applr  it  la  wb*B  the  vinea  ari      ■iianli*neAnanrTrii.inn*Ttnhittai*rih  «**■*«  ^.r^K*  ,!.«  ^..^t    nimiTTTw 

fe  .11"  S,'?lZi,";.'S  T-Shi  TiSISSJ,;  Si"™  ««  il.'"™"  5S  KrSl!  S!i£i?idT£3 

they  are  weak,  UU  Febniarj.    Ton  will  aaecced  rerr  well  with  fonr  Fine  ,—  „.  craoka  la  ihe  flue  ika  anoka  thuurtniarl  la  mr-rZiiTV,^  tt-mTZtt 

br  poHlog  %  or  J  feet  of  flrolj-troddoi  Oak  0.  B«cb  l.re.  below  Jbe  aoij  S^%'™  u  tSlJS^Si?^  «  ^TSriSTaiS  tK  ™^ 

TbeT wilTjleld  bat mor* or leaa fhr twelTe montha.    We  do  not  Ilka mal  i«„  buI.  la  a  imoki flna.     DaiMm  Ul  flMw^h^utaad  ara^nn 

a  mUtare  aa  tob  deaeiibe  lor  ptantlBg  Flnta  ia.  and  pralar  B»dat.t*l]  ™a,  „JiS^.    IfS  aS^oil  t^nSrib*  to-MdS  th^hfor  ™  l?K 

rough  learn,  Wib  ah^l  ah  eight^eb  poUU  of  bone  dnrt.  to  a  barrowloat  „,,  (tanuS-lb.  to^^  Ki  «  T  nS%^^  Sr^  Ibi 

of  •oU.uidalierwardatowattrwltbtlqaidBLannr*.  fnrBaoa.  a»d  whtM  the  eauae  b^lna  that  la  ibe  plS^  and  that  oolj,  to 

Bouoa  (.Vnm).— It  la  an  annual.    Ton  wonld  gain  nothing  br  lowUi  cheek  or  IncrcBa*  It.     The  rnmae*-door  AonH  be  aa  alr-tlght  aalt  la 

before  Uarch.    Yoo  mar  plant  Uhom  lanelfolliun  now.    Tb*  balb*  ahoaU  poaalN*  la  mat*  it,  for  wa  want  no  ait  to  onter  there  to  cool  lb*  air  that 

lutbe  dlitnrbed  olleDer  than  cnea  In  foor  jaara.  tiaaafnnn  tbaflreibutiboadniladonaltheairtluitginathedTaagbtAoald 

Mb.  FoBTcnai  Pton.  (I>mimia).-lt  jm  wri»  lo  Mr.  Slandlib,  Kui.  Je  br  tbe  ub-^l  door,  ao  that  th*  air  wtU  paaa  thrangh  Ibo  Or*  and 

■rIdu  AKot,  be  wIllBlTeTonttelBfarmBiloBraBaaak.  become  heated  befon  It  paiwt  Into  the  flBa.    Prorldlnglheaah-pttdoor  flia 

p,.-™  .n.  ..  v.^.  »..,.,.«  i«  VI    nr.  h~.- ,.r  _«Ki..  u«_  eloaljand  tha ftmacaJootlbaanB*,  tha  flio  will  bomTetTilawlTlndeaa 

Puirra  roa  a h  EAanu  Bucoir    1  r.|.— Wa  know  of  BothMc  better  inawlBdi  and  U  tber  flt  nnlte  doaaS.  admlttlDi  na  air  a  mibb*  Bra  wlO 

w£S?l.'i^l^™;'ta'S:?2'™t^'?™^  ""^  '  '"a^'"'--  5-aforU»l.,h.llCand,SKS^«ui,T^ 

Where  la  tout  haiconj,  In  town  «  eomtiT !  regulatae  the  drancbt ;  th*  itote  1*  BaArhottot  i  toUw  br  ahntlbig  or 

li  MOMTUU  mn  Fiownm  (£*iaUm  ^.-If  jou  ivoint  It,  and  not  br  baTlng  ■  daaper  u  bold  beak  tb*  boMd  air  and  flU 

JBlaia  aa  to  lb*  *oll  ud  altaatloii  In  wUeb  ranr  RotM  lb*  leoa  or  place  with  gteaa  and  Boke.   Th*  pact*  abar*  the  flr*  doold 

new,  and  what  Hrt  ot  Boa*a  Ibar  m,  w*  wonld  he  more  Lkalr  to  hK  on  **  "t*^  ■>  *U  Umc*  to  afford  ■  IMc  MMtg*  for  tb*  aMok*  lo  tacap*  br, 

tboCBBaeof  ibeir  notflowvloa.    B«H*wbm  grown  in  ibadr  ■Ouatklv^  nd  tbo  opaaing  below  the  Br*  atetttbg  the  ntr  can  be  r^vlaied  at  will 

aad  not  nmdmtir  thinned  out  with  tb*piulDg-kBlt*  ds  not  lower  freclf  ^•htflbg  vi  ^entng.    W*  biT*  ao  dlOaallr  in  legalaUaff  lb*  dnraghl 


,, ,  .    -  - —  mrtijtt  nn*r  did,  aad  nerai  wiu,  aa« 

rkiiaieapplteaMetotbeCla»aUa,  BbAigartiaaitBblrftaa-flowliy      iffl!!:..,'?'.^"^^^.'™.^'?!?'.*,!'?'^"'*'""'**^'"""''*''^' 


not  lower  frecl*  >r  ibnlllBg  vi  i^aaiBg.    W*  biT*  : 

d  kept  proparlr  »  •"'*'".  e**  «  aarar  bare  ■**d 

_.  jlhr.   Tb*  aeB*  Baar9Ba*ndboUar»wh*r*tb*jw< 

NBarkaareappUeablelotbaClaBalla,  Ub^BcareBaifcablrfrea-flowarlEg  b*m.  He  hare  worked  Baca  I*-— ■— 

IflMtwhaa  growB  in  an  open  riUBtl^  aad  paRtcaiiriT  «■  a  w>11.     II  Hthaot  ear  atfi-plt  door  or  an 

Mrhiatblckorw«odtUa««ll*at,a>dlMiaa*>dairnittei^a>dltbeth  T  raklu  tke  flre  aanrdiag  to -, -, 

fca*i  and ClaiBBlla at* haaltbr tb*r wiU  ap—r.  Ik* pluUnf  *( CUaalfcat  ofllqaltoeloa*,  aiiddoaanottbapt*NBtthatnaiilBghealr>>BOOUI*lB 

hldbgMibcd*ltai«dtlllmA«.  I,  V*  can  onir  aar  roar  famaa*  la  too  lam  br  Ita  work,  and  mait  bun 

_  -r"v  mil  ,hMt  mniiii  Im  aiBiynil^l  In  Iwliia  ■  im  fiiiiifca     fl   A 

Puna  ABD  CnuBiB  roa  Hobm  ITux  (Jbt.  Bmrrmm,  a>M].-  7  ^_™7r  „T^^T  ^  "T"*    "T^'^^Zl-      ^.  ^ 

FtaBi.-  Bar^OrlMB^  Dnp  rOt.  leloe  (^>d*  TloUSr  OhwrU:  An  Ito  (ft  carfd).-W*haT.llln.ld.lh*bo«aa.    N*  jtaaa omU  M 

KMllo,liarbeka.    Wa  caaaot  Meet  rvnt  plant frw eaA a apadman.  "^eCieBb. 

lM«  BMilg  and  mm»  ((Iba  HIM  tanD  H  a  eard-bax  aad  a  lUtl*  Obua  (.d.  Ht-U  will  do  T*n  w«a  for  t»  "  graaad  Ttnccj.-  Watatf* 

^VHafe,  i»mfaHMWI«ttwiorlpai>tnfwibwm*n*baKii>*ni>. 
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LniDfo  Omo«n>  rent  BxoDODnDitom  (Jf.  A).— Lime  will  not  be  d«tri- 
saentel  to  Rhododendrons  aftor  bmTlng  been  Ineorporeted  with  the  soil  for 
two  yean.  We  would  advise  yon  to  defer  planting  the  Potatoes  until 
epilnf,  which  would  alM>w  of  the  surlaoe  being  left  roagh  and  the  firost 
INilTertBing  it.  The  lime  oould  then  be  applied  in  March,  when  the  ground 
would  not  be  so  wet  as  now.  Four  tons  sre  a  good  dressing  for  an  acre 
of  land. 

pLAMTiifo  CrjiffBiBs  ((7.  S.  P.).'-We  should  keep  the  climbers  in  pots 
until  spring,  and  then  plant  them  out  in  the  boxes  specially  proyided  for 
them. 

Ksxraro  Dowm  thb  Hbat  ik  a  Vihebt  (A  7)fro).^Yora  pipes  may  be 
oorered  with  boards  as  you  propose,  and  then  covered  with  hair-feltlng 
sneh  as  is  used  for  covering  steam  boUer<t.  If  you  were  to  have  both  ends 
of  the  trench  open  so  that  the  heat  could  pass  out,  it  would  not  become  so 
hot  as  if  confined  exclusively  within  the  trench.  By  abundant  ventilat!<m 
yon  may  keep  your  Yines  cool,  and  they  will  be  nono  the  worse  by  not 
oebigftosen. 

Kambs  ot  Plants.— Some  of  our  correspondents  sre  in  the  habit  of 
tending  small  frsgments  of  plants  for  us  to  name.  This  requires  from  us 
saeh  a  great  expenditure  of  time  that  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we 
cannot  attempt  to  name  any  plant  unless  the  specimen  is  perfsot  in  leaves 
and  flowers.  (J7.  J9.).— I  looks  like  a  Mierolepia,  but  too  young  to  name ; 
2,  Pterls  hastata ;  8,  Lastroa  Filix-mas ;  4,  L.  d!latato.  {Six  Tears'  Sub' 
aeriber), — We  cannot  name  Conifers  usually  from  merely  leaved  scraps. 

FOVLTET,  BEE,  and  HOTJSEHOID  CHBONICLE. 


CREVE  CCEUES. 

Wb  redeem  a  promise  made  some  time  since  to  one  of  our 
correspondents,  who  asked  for  some  information  respecting 
Ch^e  Coaurs,  stating  he  thought  such  would  be  of  general 
interest.  We  are  indebted  to  the  excellent  French  work  of 
M.  Jacque  for  much  of  our  knowledge  concerning  this  breed, 
the  rest  being  the  result  of  some  years'  observation  and 
breeding. 

The  (>^ve  Coeur  should  be  black  entirely,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  such.  In  common  with  all  other  black  fowls,  they 
have  a^tendency  to  become  particoloured.  The  cocks  get  red, 
yellow,  sometimes  white,  feathers  in  the  t(n>knot,  hackle, 
aud  saddle,  more  frequently  the  two  latter.  The  hens  show 
them  principally  in  the  topknot,  and  they  increase  with  age. 
A  remarkable  feature  in  the  Cr^vo  Coeur  cock  is  the  singular 
oomb,  composed  of  two  spirals  or  spikes,  sticking  up  in  front 
and  looking  like  horns.  They  are  sometimes  smooth  and 
wide  apart  at  the  ends,  sometimes  close  together,  and  some- 
times very  wide  apart,  throwing  out  small  branches  like  the 
horns  of  a  yoimg  stag.  Add  to  this,  that  he  has  an  ample 
topknot  falling  backwards,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
straggling  feathers  that  come  forward,  that  he  is  plentifully 
whiskered,  has  an  ample  beard  hanging  below  his  wattles,  a 
bright  eye,  an  intelligent  face,  and  a  grave  look,  and  you 
have  a  truthftil  description  of  tliis  singtdar  head.  The  body 
ifl  very  symmetrical,  being  deep,  square,  and  well  seated  on 
t^  le^s,  which  are  short.  It  gives  the  appearance  of  being 
what  it  is,  a  good  table  fowl.  It  is  four-clawed,  and  has  blue 
leg^.  A  cock,  being  a  good  specimen  of  the  breed,  weighs 
from  6  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  The  hen  has  a  larger  topknot  than  the 
cock ;  it  is  also  rounder,  she  has  veiy  small  wattles,  but  she 
has  a  largo  beard  and  thick  ample  whiskers.  She  also  has 
a  square  body,  and  short  dark  blue  or  black  legs.  Weight 
from  6  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  There  is  a  latitude  allowed  by  the  best 
JE^nch  judges  in  the  topknot  of  these  hens,  which  would  not 
be  admitted  in  Folonds  in  this  country.  We  will  on  this 
point  quote  verbatim  from  M.  Jacque. 

Speaking  of  hens  he  says : — *'  The  topknot  is  of  variable 
dimensions,  sometimes  composed  of  short  feathers  falling 
and  taming  little  over,  leaving  the  eyes  plainly  visible, 
sometimes  forming  such  an  abundant  head-dress  that  it 
conceaJs  the  head  itself  almost  entirely,  and  the  eyes  are 
of  use  only  to  see  that  which  is  on  the  ground.  Veiy  small 
ivatUes,  and  small  whitish  deaf-ears.  Good  average  layers 
of  very  large  eggs,  and  non-sitters." 

Our  own  experience  enables  us  to  add,  that  we  consider  them 
'w  more  than  average  layers.  We  have  found  them  lay  as 
nany  eggs  as  the  best  of  our  laying  breeds,  in  many  instances 
..mv),  u^  they  have  the  advantage  that  their  eggs  are  quite 
^  Jffge  or  larger  than  Spanish,  with  plentifrd  yolks  sad 
•lost  delicate  &vour.  We  have  found  them  easy  to  rear. 
*^o  wiH  conclude  with  another  quotation  from  M*  Jacque. 

rhis  admirable  race  certainly  produces  the  most  excellent 
v^ls  that  appear  in  the  Frendi  markets.  Their  boues  aro 
"«j  1^'^ht;  their  fles^    Ine,  short,  and  fetteuing^  easily. 


be  put  up  to  &tten  at  from  ten  to  twelve  weelcs  old,  aadW 
eaten  a  fortnight  afterwards.  At  five  months  old  a  foiwl«f 
this  breed  has  neariy  attained  its  growth,  weight,  taA 
quality.  At  six  months,  being  well  flattened,  it  should  weig^ 
7  lbs.,  and  sometimes  attains  9  lbs.  The  Cr&ve  Coanp  faraei 
supplies  the  ponlardes  and  choice  chickens  sold  in  the  ftrii 
market.  It  is  the  first  breed  in  Prance  for  delicacy  of  flfishp 
for  fifccility  of  fattening,  and  precocity.  I  think  in  these ; 
ticulars  it  is  the  first  in  the  world." 


TONBRIDGE  WELLS  POTJLTEY  SHOW. 

Coming  closely  on  the  heels  of  our  correspondent's  lamen- 
tation that  no  shows  existed  in  the  south  or  south-east,  ii 
the  announcement  that  one  took  place  at  Tonbridge  Wefli 
on  the  23rd  of  October,  in  connection  with  the  agiicultoztl 
meeting  held  in  that  town. 

As  a  first  attempt  it  must  be  considered  eminently  aos* 
cessfrd,  so  fkr  as  entries,  quality  of  birds,  and  attendaooQ 
were  concerned.  If  it  is  to  be  annual,  it  will  be  well  to 
make  it  imperative  on  all  exhibitors  to  provide  proper  and 
convenient  baskets  for  the  purpose.  ITiey  are  inexi>en8ir^ 
and  always  usefiil  in  a  poultry-yard.  When  such  are  use^ 
all  that  is  required  of  the  Committee  is  to  erect  stands  OB 
which  they  are  placed.  Uniformity  is  gained,  and  the  bixcb 
ore  shown  to  advantage ;  whUe  if  the  pen  or  cage  be  left  to 
the  option  of  the  owner,  it  ia  astonishing  what  straags 
devices  some  of  them  adopt,  from  a  piano-cose,  or  china- 
crate,  down  to  a  blackbird's  cage.  Many  such  were  ranged 
in  a  spacious  tent  on  the  beautiful  spot  selected  for  tiis 
Show.  It  was  large,  but  would  not  contain  all.  The  weather 
was  fortunately  aU  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  pens  weze 
ranged  out  of  cover. 

Kent  is  filmed  of  old  for  Dorkings,  and  maintained  her 
reputation  on  this  occasion.  The  first  prize  was  taken  bf 
Mr.  Dolby,  who,  we  believe,  has  only  lately  become  a 
Kentish  man;  second  and  third  by  the  Sev.  Mr.  Bamefl* 
who  showed  excellent  birds.  Those  belonging  to  the  Eaii 
of  Abergavenny  were  also  very  good.  The  nsExt  daas  ia 
merit  was  the  Oame.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Lord  Abezgaveninr, 
deserved  their  prizes.  Turkeys  were  excellent.  So  were  tus 
Geese,  There  were  some  cross-bred  between  Toulouse  and 
common,  that  were  most  meritorious.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Ihtcks,  which  were  well  shown,  both  in  classes  and 
as  varieties.  Mr.  Dolby's  success  was  completed  l^  taking 
the  prize  for  the  best  coUeotion.  He  is  too  good  an  ex- 
hibitor for  a  young  show.  He  took  first  for  Bofldng;  flnt 
for  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs;  second  fbr  Turkeys;  fixrt 
for  Geese;  first  for  Aylesbury  Ducks;  first  fior  vanona 
Ducks.  Lord  Abergavenny  took  the  second  parte  ibr  col- 
lections. In  Hambwrghs,  Polish,  and  Spanish,  the  quality  of 
the  birds  shown  left  mudh  to  desire. 

Mr.  Baily  was  the  Judge. 


NosTHBBN  CotTNTiES  PouLTBY  Show. — ^The  eotzief  ftrtbo 
eleventh  annual  Exhibition  of  Poultry  at  Dariington  doiB 
on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.    The  schedule  of  prizes  oon- 
prises  classes  for  adults  in  Black  Spanish,  Coloured  Doik^ 
ings.  White  Dorkings,  Buff  Cochins,  Any  other  vaxie^  d 
Cochins,  Brahma  Pootras,  Black  and  other  Bed  Game,  ha 
other  variety  (Game),  Gt>ld  and  Silver-pencilled  and  Gov 
and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs,  and  Polands;  while  18 
Bantams  classes  are  allotted  to  Gold  or  Silver-laced,  ttick. 
or  White,  and  Game.    The  Ducks  are  Aylesbory,  BoMBb 
and  Any  other  variety.    Greese  and  Turkeys  haive  also  cliMiW, 
as  well  as  Any  other  distinct  breed  of  poultry;  anda  SeUiig 
Class  is  introduced,  the  price  per  pen  not  to  exceed  80a 
The  prizes  range  from  JB3  to  JSi,    Inigeons  are  divided  iatr 
thirteen  lots.    In  addition  to  the  above,  all  the  priadnl 
varieties  of  poultry  have  distinct  classes  fbr  birds  of  U8i( 
as  well  as  for  pairs  of  puUets,  and  in  some  cases  for  smfjlt 
cockords.    In  several  varieties,  also,  single  coeka  of  taf 
age  are  indnded.     To  add  to  the  interest  of  tiie  Biv 
bition,  no  less  than  fourteen  silver  cups,  principally  'per 
sented  by  fiiends  of  the  Society^  are  oflbred  for  oonmetfM^ 
varying  in  value  ftom  M  to  iS5— the  winner  to  oMni  1li» 
option  of  tp^iig  the  cop  or  the  amoimt  ia-  maui&f,    "^ 


•TllPffOI        Tfl* 


avi.       TI1T»^      "I*** 


^ed  tho  ft  ^  \t^^' 
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held ;  bnt  anleaa  three  pens  compete  in  any  cIjmb  the  en 
or  flmt  pDie  wOl  not  be  given.    Iiuteed  Ot  the  nsnil  tUxM 

aotrnweKtberproofoB  it  bft«  longproreditheaitire  coUeotio 
of  feather  will  be  arranged  und^  Uie  new  covered  maikel 
viiiiah,  how  much  soever  it  ma;  be  condemned  as  bk>Qkini 
■qi  BO  fine  an  area  for  the  heathy  oironlation  of  wf  in  tb 
hemt  of  the  town  of  Darlington,  is  jet  an  admirable  aocom 
naodation  for  the  Narthem  Cotatijea  Ponltry  Society. 


SELLING  POULTEY. 

"ILL  you  tell  me  wha.t  ie  the  usual  role  in  gelling^  poultry 
J  have  often  seen  it  urged  in  your  Journal  that  one  shouli 
Hot  aend  fowls  without  being  paid  beforeband ;  but  in  eevera 
CHsee  when  I  haro  asked  for  a  post-office  order  to  be  sen 
before  sending  off  my  fowls  it  hae  seemed  to  give  grea 
oSence,  aud  in  some  coees  has  stopped  the  sale  oltogethei 
What  ought  I  to  do  in  dealing  with  strangeraf — L.  S.  D. 

[In  dealing  with  Btrangars  we  invariably  aek  fi>r  a  refereno 
or  for  ptepnyment  i  and  no  one  who  admits  the  dictates  o 
common  sonae  woiild  object  to  give  either  the  one  or  thi 
other.  Wc  always  say  in  reply  to  an  intending  purchase: 
if  unknown  to  os,  *'  You  will  not  misiinderHtand  us  when  wi 
say  that  we  shall  be  obliged  by  a  refesence  or,  if  you  praie: 
it,  prepayment ;  the  money  to  be  letnmed,  deducting  anj 
cupense,  if  the  fowls  are  not  aatisfactoiy."  Of  course  then 
aie  purchasers  of  too-well-known  cbaiactet  to  require  auoh  t 
precaution. — Edh.  J,  or  H.J 


PENS  AT  THE  BIEMIHGHAM  POULTEY  SHOW 
The  very  important  article  in  yoor  last  Nnmber,  in  ro' 
ference  to  the  above  sulffaat,  is  a  matter  of  too  much  im. 
portance  to  paas  unnoticed. 

Your  corraepondent,  "Old  Coorik,"  oaks  if  it  is  the 
uitention  of  the  managerB  of  the  forthcoming  Show  to 
enlarge  the  pens.  The  frequent  complaints  that  have  bean 
mode  through  the  madinm  oS  your  Join-naJ,  and  the  ailoDC« 
of  the  managers  of  the  Show  in  reference  to  this  very 
important  alteration,  lead  me  to  oonclude  that  no  alterations 
will  be  mode. 

It  does  indeed  appear  singulsriy  strange  to  pooh-pooh  at 
the  poultry  pert  of  this  great  Exhibition.  !No  expense  is 
spared  in  any  improvements  irtiicli  c*n  be  suggested  in  the 
cattle  department ;  and  if  the  trifling  expense  in  enlarging 
the  poultry  pens  is  bo  economically  considered,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  sabscription  be  at  ouoe  raised  amongst  the 
«ihibitors  of  poultry  to  de&ay  the  expenses,  and  that  the 
•Iterations  be  at  onoe  made.  Yonr  oonespondent,  "Old 
Cocbih" — and,  being  one  of  thathvaedmyBd^  Icanendocse 
the  truth  of  his  complaints — etatee  cmly  tlie  i^jory  it  is  to 
the  birds.  That  is  bad  enough,  it  is  tme  r  bnt  a  greater 
«Til  than  Vaai.  easts — that  is,  Qie  awaiding  of  the  priies. 
Some  very  great  enors  have  been  made  of  late  yeais,  and 
particularly  in  tiie  larger  varietdee  of  fowls.  I  for  one  moat 
willingly  exonerate  the  Judges,  for  in  some  of  tbe  pens  con- 
taining three  Cochins  if  the  cock  tiird  should  be  at  the  frost 
of  the  pen,  no  sigbt  whatever  could  be  gained  of  the  hms, 
and,  doubtlees,  tho  Judges  at  tiie  time  have  ttu>n|^t  it  a 
Biugle  Cock  olaes,  and  awarded  the  prise  aocmding  to  his 
Bterita  only :  faenoc  the  blnndeis  th^  have  hssn  made  in 
■ome  of  tho  classes.  I  am  quite  sue  enough  fans  been  aaid 
apon  ^thie  importaiit  sutgeot ;  and  if  csdilbttMs  find  npon 
antering  the  Show  this  year  that  the  same  evil  still  exists,  I 
-would  advise  those  who  piiaaess  the  Iwge  breeds  of  biida  to 
keep  tbem  &om  Bingley  Hall  in  fhtnifl,  and  aend  theon  to 
any  other  Show  in  EngMod,  and  they  wUl  find  bettor  aoeom- 
'VKidation  for  their  birds. — A  Bra  CooKnr.* 


OTATIKG  THE  AGE  OF  POUITET  EXHIBITED. 
I  TBtNK  that  you  wonld  be  dobig  a  s«rn<M  to  eihibiton 
iifponlby  if  yon  would  TCooimnaid  in  ront  pages  that  tiie 
tnioBia  of  rules  shonld  reqnira  notUBg  reneoti^  ^ga, 
tfnept  that  obiakana  slxnld  M  the  prodisM  ttiUw  oonent 
YMc.    Xo  Mmpdp«BHH0ln*trt«,*BMatitlMAre»«how, 


Jy  the  number  of  nwntiis  wliioh  their  birds  bare  been 
led  is  to  ask  men  to  do  what  they  cannot  do  with 
«oy  wbare  a  large  number  of  birds  are  reared.  Sveiy- 
is  liable  to  accident ;  and  if  when  the  schedules  are 
up  you  intend  to  exhibit  cookerel .  No.  1  and  state  his 
us  nearly  as  yon  can,  it  oiten  happens  that  cockerel 
i  has  to  be  sent  in  his  place  wh^  the  show  really 
<B,  and  this  bird  is  probably  of  a  different  brood  and  a 
ent  age  to  the  former.  Here  is  a  fertUa  souroe  of 
rect  agee.  All  that  is  reaUy  necessary  is  to  insore 
birds,  exhibited  in  the  chicken  clasBes  of  IB63,  have 
hatched  in  1863,  and  whether  they  are  seven,  or  nine, 
re  months  old  is  of  small  importance.  Every  iaocier 
B,.I  think,  his  chickens  from  lus  old  birds ;  but,  as  Uie 
in  advouoeB,  we  forget  to  which  brood  such  and  sncli 
belonged,  and,  without  intending  fraud,  make  mis- 
menta  of  the  eiaot  age  of  specimens.     Besides,  the 


Touble  yon  with  this  letter,  becanse  inadvertently  I 
just  exhibited  a  pen  in  which  the  cockerel  wae  at  iMst 
Mks  older  Ukan  the  pullets,  and  one  age,  1  see  by  tiie 
3d  catologne,  is  given  for  alL 

len  the  form  was  filled  up  and  sent  away,  a  very  pto- 
g  cockerel  of  the  some  biood  as  thepullete  seemed  to 
a  most  suitable  partner  for  them.  When  the  day  caniQ 
spatch  the  pen  he  was  omisB,  and  another  was  snb- 
ed.  I  did  not  remember  what  age  had  been  given, 
ill  I  read  tlie  catalogue  a  week  after  the  Bhow,  I  did 
now  any  fUse  statement  hod  been  made.  Judges 
quite  enoi^h  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  the  age 
«SBary,  and  the  public  are  misled  and  exhibitors  em- 
Bed  by  attempting  too  much, — A  Blundbbxb. 


tCED  SWAKMS  AND  ABOBTIVE  BBOOD. 
tAB  Mr.  Lowe  must  have  thrown  aside  the  remarks  on 
be  has  afterwards  oommented,  after  "  a  mere  euraoiy 
1 "  only,  aa  he  finmerly  threw  aside  tite  opinions  e/t 
IS  authors  on  bee  diseuiies.  Doubtless,  every  one  has 
it  to  read  or  not,  as  he  chooses ;  but  we  may  reausi- 
expect  that  the  non-readers  will  not  be  our  critdes. 
g  several  other  misquotations,  Mr.  Lowe  puts  between 
ed  commas,  "there  sboold  be  no  iailures " — speaking 
led  swarms.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  occurs  in 
marks  at  pBge,120,  where  I  say,  "There  ought  to  be 
\h  iailoisB,"  plainly  referring  to  a  certain  class  of 
!B  named  in  the  context.  Omitting  the  word  "  such  " 
ea  ^e  meaning  of  the  whole  ientence.  It  would, 
L  be  absurd,  under  any  system  of  management^  to 
are  should  be  no  failures  whatever.  Are  there  nirt  In 
od  of  the  mountain  and  flood  smne  failures  of  natnml 
IS,  from  various  causes,  at  various  agee  F  "Be  candid 
loe."  There  are  a  few  such  in  England  occasional^, 
was  manyinfir<»tortion  as  there  are  of  fbrced  swanns, 
the  latter  are  judunoualy  made ;  and  who  in  the  name 
amoD.  sense  ever  thinks  of  driving  them,  "ready,  or 
sdyF"  When  the  honey  season  has  &irlyset  in,  wban 
pulation  is  ovraflowing,  and  dronea  have  been  laared, 
le  always  ready.  A  natural  swarm  is  a  beantifnl  and 
aing  sight  i  but  many  bee-keef>er8  cannot  afford  to 
e  in  the  "mystical,"  or  "poetical,"  at  the  expense 
f  their  honey  harvest,  and  of  valnable  time  speoit  in 
ing  and  waiting ;  no*  to  ahare  with  their  more  attnent 
era  a  otmtempt  for  "mere  oommonplace  conaider- 
ofproStandp^"  Is  he  who  prefers  natural swarma, 
vhen  t^ey  lessen  bis  profits,  is  he  really  "the  tree 
mP" 

Lowe  diargesns  not  to  rMieat  that  bees  will  cany  tnt 
ir  hives  oUlled  md  abratave  brood.  Nevertbslmi^  I 
md  do  repeat  it.  I  will  give  an  instance,  not  tlia 
ne  I  oonld  bring  Ibrward.  but  I  select  it  becanae  a 
hive  of  (diilled  bnwd  is  an  extreme  ease — tmexDiAiolt 
ood  Mu^t  to  bave  reanlted,  if  snob  a  result  waa  atall 
I  bad  placed  fowfivced  swarms  (made  about  Vt» 
of .  Juua  tlut  gm^  aj^art  ftom  ngr  otfasr  boei,  b  s 
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wooden  house,  not  originally  meant  for  a  bee-honse.  This 
place  is  painted  black,  is  almost  air-tight,  and  when  opened 
on  a  hot  day  feels  like  an  oven.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  the  door  open  on  all  snnny  days,  but  going  fix>m 
home  unexpectedly  on  the  morning  of  July  lOtii,  I  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  do  so.  The  hives  were  fiill  aud  heavy, 
though  only  tiiree  weeks  old,  the  day  was  intensely  hot,  and 
when  I  returned  in  the  evening  I  found  that  two  heavy 
combs  in  ^e  best  of  the  four  had  collapsed,  drowning  a  good 
many  bees,  and  coyering  the  floor  with  honey.  Nert  morn- 
ing I  observed  tiiat  the  bees,  in  despair  of  putting  things 
right,  were  joining  themselves  to  the  colonies  on  each  side 
of  them,  and  at  night  I  took  away  their  deserted  tenement. 
Being  much  occupied  with  other  matters,  I  could  not  attend 
to  it  ftirther  IdU  the  14th,  three  days  after  its  former 
occupants  had  left.  I  then  took  away  the  collapsed  combs, 
put  a  couple  of  empty  ones  in  their  places,  inserted  a  spare 
royal  cell,  already  sealed  over,  and  set  it  in  a  place  till  then 
occupied  by  two  other  stocks,  removing  the  latter  to  some 
little  distance.  The  returning  bees  entered,  licked  up  the 
spilled  honey,  and  applied  themselves  to  raise  a  queen.  I 
examined  it  frequenuy  afterwards,  and  from  the  entire 
absence  of  young  bees  in  the  population  given  to  it,  I  can 
positively  say  that  the  most  advanced  of  its  brood  came  to 
maturity,  as  did  also  the  eggs.  The  rest,  by  far  the  greater 
part,  perished,  and  were  carried  out  by  the  bees,  very  gra- 
dually. Some  remained  in  the  cells  till  shrivelled  up  to  a 
mere  skin,  but  were  ultimately  removed  when  the  colony 
got  stronger.— John  P.  Edwasds,  Shirleywich,  near  Stafford. 


AN  EXPEEIMENTAL  APIARY. 

My  design  in  writing  the  article  titled  as  above  was 
for  good,  to  condemn  all  ill-timed  and  wrong-directed  arti- 
ficicd  processes  and  malpractices  of  whatever  kind,  and  by 
whomsoever  committed.  I  did  not,  therefore,  anticipate 
such  a  wrathftd  outburst  as  has  fallen  upon  it  from  Exeter, 
inasmuch  as  my  subject  matter  was  so  discursive  and 
general  in  its  character.  In  any  reference  which  I  did  make 
to  Mr.  Woodbury's  writings,  I  have  not  knowingly  or  otlier- 
wise  misrepresented  or  misquoted  his  views  upon  any  subject, 
and  I  repel  any  such  ungenerous  insinuations. 

I  am  reminded  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  however,  that  I  have 
committed  two  errors.  The  first  in  reference  to  my  having 
on  a  former  occasion  attributed  to  him  the  following  ex- 
pression, which  is  so  trifling,  as  but  for  the  remarks  made 
upon  it  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  it. 
I  inadvertently  said,  "  what  he  calls  (for  what  ie  calZed)  the 
^reat  centre  of  bee  knowledge."  The  other  is  with  re- 
ference to  the  length  of  time  I)zierzon  recommends  that  a 
foul-brood-infected  hive  should  remain  unoccupied.  I  am 
reminded  that  he  Recommends  an  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
air  for  two  years,  and  not /our,  as  stated  by  me.    I  made  no 

? notation,  and  simply  wrote  in  this  case  from  memory;  but 
need  not  say  that  I  had  no  intention  or  motive  to  mis- 
state matters,  for  the  absurdity  of  recommending  a  cleansed 
empty  hive  to  remain  for  two  whole  years  exposed  to  sun 
and  air  before  being  re-occupied,  would  give  as  much  point 
to  the  question  parenthetically  put  by  me,  as  if  altered  thus 
— "  Would  not  one  year  and  a  half  do  ?  "  The  absurdity  of 
the  proposed  period  of  two  years  could,  I  think,  scarcely  be 
increased  by  any  extension  of  time. 

Let  me  ask  who  amongst  us  would  adopt  such  a  recom- 
mendation? far  less  what  Dzierzon  calls  Hie  best  course, 
"  to  destroy  immediately  by  means  of  sulphur  eveiy  stock 
*D.  which  foul  brood  is  found  to  exist,"  or  another  opinion 
indorsed  by  Mr.  Woodbury  at  page  97,  "  that  except  under 
veiy  special  circumstances  it  is  unadvisable  to  attempt  the 
jure  of  a  foul-breeding  stock ;  better  far  to  consign  its  in- 
habitants to  the  brims&ne-pit,  the  hive  itself  if  a  straw  one 
o  the  flames,  the  comb  to  tne  melting-pot,  and  appropriate 
lie  honey  to  any  purpose  except  that  of  feeding  bees."    Let 
hose  that  have  a  mind  take  tins  advice,  I  for  one  should  not 

^0  80. 

.n  re£^ard  to  the  comb  introduced  by  Mr.  Woodbury  into 
lis  hive  containing  a  "mass  of  chilled  and  abortive  brood 
n  all  stages,"  with  such  result*"  ^  make  no  comment  fbrther 
han  to  say  that  every  onf    i»'    uie  '^^'^ans  of  te*  '^'^^  botV 


order  that  no  erroneous  conclusion  may  be  drawn  flram  ill 
results,  I  should  recommend  old  comb  to  be  used  instaadof 
new.-^T.  Lows. 


[Absence  from  home  prevented  Mr.  Lowe  sending  the 
above  until  just  too  late  for  our  last  Tuesday's  JoamL 
We  think  that  these  pen-encounters  may  now  cease,  lb. 
Lowe,  we  are  sure,  did  not  intend  to  ridicule  any  bee-kecnr 
who  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  searcher  after  truth,  "aoi 
questions  of  Nature,"  and  accepts  her  answers.  Mr.  Lowo^i 
design,  as  he  says  above,  was  "for  ^^ood,"  and  not  to  kni 
any  man's  feelings.  He  certainly  did  express  himself  la  a 
'  way  that  admits  of  painftd  interpretation,  though  we  beliara 
unintentionally.  Here  let  the  controversy  dose,  and  lei  aO 
the  belligerents  read  as  an  epilogue  the  following  note  ttm 
a  clergyman  and  fellow  apiarian : — 

"  ]£ld  hard,  gentlemen !  No  stinging,  please.  Raj, 
Mr.  Editor,  blow  a  few  pufis  of  smoke  into  Devonshire  m 
Edinburgh,  if  you  have  a  pipe  or  calumet  lon^^  enong^  aai 
make  those  sharp  sounds  we  all  in  our  avocations  dSEke  to 
listen  to  subside  into  that  lovely  buzz  of  harmony,  ao 
pleasant  to  the  ear  of  every  bee-keeper  when  engaged  ii 
the  union  of  Uiose  whose  wel&re  lliereby  they  seek  to 
promote.  What  will  become  of  us  if  we  all  get  together  ^ 
the  ears  ?  Permit  me  in  all  kindness  to  say,  '  Do  not  smite 
so  hard,  brother  Edinburgh.'  '  Do  not  heed  a  rao  or  two  mt 
your  sides,  brother  Devon;  you  are  not  obligated  to  goHin 
those  bees  of  mine  you  taught  me  to  drive  the  other  di^) 
whithersoever  the  rapper  listeih.' 

"Mr.  Editor,  gentiemen,  readers,  and  all  whom  it  ma 
concern,  excuse  a  short  paraphrase  on  the  speech  of  a  wA- 
known  peacemaker,  the  Host  of  Windsor,  and  whilst  I 
utter  it  1  feel  I  shall  have  many  to  join  in  the  hum.  '  ShaD 
we  lose  our  doctor,  our  learned  teacher  ?  Shall  we  lose  oor 
clerk,  our  practical  writer?  Forbid  it  Heaven.  Hold  oat 
thine  hand,  celestial;  hold  out  thine  hand,  terrestriaL  Boja 
of  art,  mayhap  you  both  are  right,  mayhap  yon  both  are 
wrong ;  but  I  can  deceive  neither  of  you  if  I  prevafl  to  l9t 
peace  be  the  issue.  Follow  me,  lads  of  peace.  Tvi  my 
vocation  to  lead,  not  drive,  although  I  am— A  Hamfshisk 
Bbb-esepsb.'  "] 

FOUL  BEOOD. 

Thx  attention  of  bee-keepers  has  been  of  late  led  in  a 
novel  direction,  and  a  new  kind  of  infection  in  a  bive,  as  it 
would  seem  to  be,  is  exercising  the  ingeoioas  specnlatioxis 
of  some  of  your  correspondents  in  relation  to  it— not  alwaysi 
I  am  Sony  to  observe,  conducted  in  the  spirit  befitting  ^^er* 
ing  doctors.  Marvellous  does  it  seem  that  praoiioal  men  and 
authors,  such  as  De  Gelieu,  Payne,  Bevan,  Taylor,  Qoldiq^ 
and  others,  of  half  a  century's  experience,  and  even  xspwrni 
I  believe,  should  be  ignorant  or  totally  silent  xe^>eoting  a 
contagious  malady  now  creating  a  mighty  sensation  in  the 
apiarian  community.  I  trust  the  outpourings  of  wrath  wiD 
descend  lightly  on  my  head  if  I  venture  to  inquire  whether 
any  part  of  the  evil  can  possibly  be  traced  to  the  exotic 
bees  of  late  years  introduced  into  our  apiaries.  I  giva 
no  opinion,  knowing  only  what  I  read  in  your  cdhmmi; 
but  a  communication  in  your  last  Number,  nrom  the  pen  cl 
Mr.  George  Fox,  opened  to  my  mind  a  question.  How  nr  tiia 
altered  and  diseased  state  of  his  hive  can  be  traced  to  tiiS 
introduction  of  a  Ligurian  queen  in  the  last  spring,  ai 
detailed  by  him.  Her  majesty's  fertile  powers,  and,  aal 
think,  the  previous  health  of  the  hive,  are  demonstiated  I9 
the  isuot  of  her  filling  "  eight  combs  with  brood  in  a  sbfi^ 
space  of  time."  Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that  aadi 
comb  was  one  mass  of  foul  brood." 

I  should  be  sorry  to  cast  any  stigma  on  royalty;  bat  my 
limited  continental  experience  suggests  the  wish,  that  sottK 
better-informed  correspondent  would  direct  his  atteotkn 
to  the  inquiry  whether  the  disease  (in  (Germany  for  instanM^ 
has  prevailed  most  in  the  native  or  among  the  IdgoriaB 
bees,  of  late  years  so  largely  imputed  there.  Also,  1^  flff 
it  is  prevalent  in  their  own  ahnne  and  Italian  localitiee,  and 
what  may  have  been  the  e£&ot  of  changed  cHmate*  <v  ^ 
hybridous  operation. 

I  have  somewhere  read  that  a  very  ftirtile  queen  will  000a 
sionally  be  met  v^th  €»  >lA«dv  depositing  her  eggs  in  4t 
cells,  so  t^«^  tb'     arv.      e  turned  bottom  upwazdi,  ■» 
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Fool  most  be  a  hive  thus  dxcomstancecL  Has  microsoopio 
observatioxi,  in  any  of  the  recent  inatancee  of  putrid  brood, 
been  resorted  to  ? — ^Inquibsb. 


UGURIAN  BEES  m  EDINBUEGH. 

In  giving  my  experience  of  the  Ligorians,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  received  a  Ligpuian 
stpck  from  "A  Devonshisb  Bxx-kxspsb"  at  the  end  of 
April,  1862.  The  hive  arxiv^  aU  safe,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  bee.  It  i^peared  tolie  in  a  sound  healthy  state,  but 
by  no  means  strong.  The  bees-  commenced  operations  im- 
mediately on  being  released,  but  showed  an  inclination  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  Next  day  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  fighting,  and  there  was  no  difficiUty  in  being  convinced 
that  this  was  a  domestic  quarrel,  because  straligers  could 
have  been  easily  recognised.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
account  for  this  singular  conduct ;  but  in  a  few  days  they 
appeared  to  have  settled  their  differences  and  set  steadily 
bo  work,  but  without  much  appearance  of  progress  tifl  about 
the  end  of  May,  when  they  began  to  increase  so  rapidly  that, 
from  being  apparently  the  weakest,  they  soon  b^ame  evi- 
dently the  strongest  in  an  apiaiy  consisting  of  eight  or  mne 
:>ther  hives  of  ordinary  bees. 

•  In  the  beginning  of  June  they  threw  a  fine  swarm,  and, 
after  the  usual  interregnum,  another.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances this  is  considered  the  ni«.TiTnnm  number  of 
swarms  in  this  quarter;  but  the  summer  of  1862  was  so 
backward  and  unfavourable  that  there  was  only  one  swarm 
of  black  bees  from  my  apiary  during  the  whole  season.  I 
was,  therefore,  very  well  pleased  with  what  the  Ligurians 
bad  done,  and  was  much  surprised,  a  few  weeks  after  tiie 
advent  of  the  second  swarm,  on  being  told  a  swarm  of  bees, 
supposed  to  be  mine,  had  been  found  in  a  neighbour's 
orchard.  On  examining  I  found  them  to  be  Ligurians, 
which  folly  established  my  ownership  to  them.  They  were 
evidently  a  third  swarm  from  my  stock,  which  had  left  the 
hive  unobserved.  They  had  established  themselves  in  the 
forked  branch  of  a  Pear  tree  and  had  constructed  two  large 
zombB,  which  were  ingeniously  fastened  to  the  under  side  of 
the  branch.  No  time  was  lost  in  securing  them;  but  so 
effectually  had  they  secured  the  combs  to  the  branch,  using 
several  of  the  surrounding  leaves  as  stays,  by  attaching  and 
working  them  into  the  e^^ea  of  the  combs,  that  they  could 
not  be  kept  entire.  The  bees  were  put  into  an  emp^  hive, 
ind  the  combs  were  found  on  examination  to  contain  both 
boney  and  eggs. 

After  such  a  successfol  commencement  with  my  Ligurian 
3tock,I  was  chagrined  to  find,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  that  all 
the  young  queens  had  turned  out  hybrids.  I  was  not  then 
3iware  of  the  risk  of  hybridising.  There  were  eight  or  nine 
stocks  of  ordinaiy  bees  dose  beside  them,  and  to  this  I 
ittributed  the  evident  deterioration  of  the  young  bees.  The 
3rst  swarm  with  the  old  queen  appeared  to  keep  quite  right, 
^he  young  bees  being  as  well  marked  apparently  as  the  old. 
[  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  its  history. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  on  looking  over 
ny  stocks  I  found  the  hive  in  question  veiy  weak  and 
•equiring  some  feeding.  It  improved  rapidly  after  March, 
uid  by  the  middle  of  April  a  distinctly  audible  hum  was 
leard  from  it  at  a  few  yards  distance.  They  occupied  a 
Cay  lor' s  hive  of  eight  bars :  it  is  larger  than  the  ordinaiy 
itiuw  hive. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  the  day  being  cold  and  showery,  they 
(wormed  but  never  settled,  and  went  back  to  the  hive  after 
i  short  time,  but.  I  fear  lost  their  queen  in  the  attempt. 
^  On  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  May,  they  swarmed  again,  this 
ime  successfully,  the  day  being  more  propitious ;  and  the 
iwarm,  a  fine  one,  was  secured. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  May,  the  second  swarm  made 
m  unsuccessful  attempt. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th,  they  tried  again  sucoessfuUy. 
[t  was  a  fair  swarm. 

On  Saturday,  the  SOth,  a  third  good  swarm  issued,  and 
raa  secured ;  but  they  had  settled  in  a  hedge  and  could  not 
>e  got  into  the  hive  easily,  and  were  not,  Uierefore,  moved 
o  their  permanent  position  till  the  evening.  A  dead  queen 
MS  found  on  the  floor-board  when  putting  them  in  position 
n^^td  evening ;  and,  as  there  had  been  some  difficulty  in 


hiving,  I  was  afraid  the  queen  had  been  omshed,  althoo^ 
the  state  of  the  bees  in  a  compact  cluster  did  not  indicate 
this,  and  subsequent  inquiries  showed  there  had  been  two 
queens. 

On  Sunday,  the  31st  of  May,  the  fourth  and  last  small 
swarm  issued,  and  was  secured.  Next  morning  two  dead 
queens  were  found  before  the  hive,  showing  they  had 
finished  swarming. 

Here,  then,  were  four  swarms  from  one  hive  within  eig^t 
days,  and  before  the  end  of  May — a  result  quite  unprecedented 
in  this  quarter.  These  have  all  done  well  considering  the 
season.  Two  of  them  I  sent  in  August,  along  with  a  number 
of  other  hives,  to  the  moors.  The  weather  was  very  un- 
favourable during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  On  return- 
ing I  took  a  super  from  each,  the  one  weighing  10  lbs.,  the 
other  11  lbs. ;  the  hives  weighing,  without  the  supers,  fully. 
40  lbs.  Some  strong  hives  of  black  bees  havQ  done  as  well 
as  this,  or  nearly ;  but  the  gpreater  number  have  not  done 
nearly  so  well.  With  results  like  these  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  Ligurians  over  ordinary  bees.  I 
regret,  however,  to  find  that  they  are  all  deteriorated  in 
colour  and  marking,' including  the  first  swarm,  which  should 
have  contained  the  old  queen ;  and  this  confirms  my  impres- 
sion that  the  old  queen  was  lost  in  the  first  attempt  to  swarm. 
I  took  every  precaution  this  season  to  separate  them  from  the 
black  bees.  I  removed  all  my  own  in  May  to  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  and  the  nearest  hives  were  nearly  a  mile 
distant;  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  they 
appear  to  have  been  hybridised.  The  young  bees  are  not  so 
light  in  colour  and  have  the  yellow  bands  less  distinctly 
marked  than  the  old.  Whether  they  will  dose  the  prolific 
and  industrial  qualifications  which  have  distinguished  them 
this  season  remains  to  be  seen. — J.  B. 


"B.  &  W.'s  APIAHY,  1863. 
(Continued  from  page  444,  Vol,  IF.) 

YotJB  apiarian  readers  may  like  to  know  how  it  has  £ared 
with  my  bees  since  I  last  wrote,  both  as  reg^ds  the  honey 
harvest,  and  my  endeavour  to  Italianise  my  apiaiy.  I  wiU 
observe,  first  of  all,  that  I  have  no  further  evidence  to  prove 
that  any  of  my  drone-breeding  queens  have  been  of  the 
least  use  whatsoever.  Again  and  again  have  the  bees 
reared  artificial  queens  out  of  Italian  brood,  but  altiiough 
there  were  plenty  of  drones,  the  offispring  of  these  dione- 
breeders,  the  young  queens,  turned  out  drone-breeders  one 
after  the  other  to  my  great  disappointment.  Tour  readers 
already  know  how  completely  baffled  I  was  all  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  my  various  Mves  being  one  and  all  greatly 
weakened  of  course,  as  I  made  each  in  turn  supply  a 
population  to  rear  my  artificial  queens. 

If  your  readers  will  turn  to  page  444,  they  will  see  that 
I  had  then  three  young  well-marked  Italian  queens,  sisters 
of  the  same  age,  at  the  head  of  three  of  my  stocks.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  two  of  them  have  done  well,  that  which 
led  off  the  virgin  swarm  from  A  and  was  hived  in  G,  and 
that  which  I  gave  to  F.  Both  these  young  queens  have 
raised  a  family,  amongst  which  are  many  well-marked 
Italians,  especially  the  queen  of  F,  which  has  proved  a 
very  prolific  mother.  But  the  queen  of  A  somehow  or 
other  came  to  g^ef.  I  saw  her  in  the  hive  two  or  three 
days  after  the  swarm  left,  but  she  wai^probably  defective, 
or  else  she  never  returned  home  safely  from  her  matrimonial 
fiight. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  therefore,  finding  neither  queen 
nor  brood  in  this  hive,  which  was  evidently  dwindling  away, 
I  drove  the  bees  all  out,  and  subsequently  returned  their 
box  to  them  with  four  combs  in  it  fidl  of  brood  (worker  and 
drone),  taken  out  of  my  Italian  stock  C.  The  same  day  I 
also  drove  B,  destroying  its  young  English  queen,  and 
gave  them  C's  box  with  the  remainder  of  the  Italian  brood. 
The  Italian  queen  of  C  and  her  subjects,  thus  turned  out 
of  their  home  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  were  put  in 
possession  of  B,  with  all  its  treasure  of  honey  and  English 
brood.  Surely  now,  thought  I,  my  perseverance  will  be 
rewarded  at  last.  It  was  now,  and  continued  for  many 
weeks,  magnificent  weather  in  the  very  prime  of  the  season ; 
yet  no,  again  was  I  disappointed.  True  I  saw  two  young 
queens  perambulating  the  combs  in  A  on  the  7th  of  July,  and 
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on  the  11th  a  beaatifttl  yoimgf  qaeen  in  B,  but  nothing 
came  of  them.  Italian  drones  were  seen  playing  in  and  out 
of  botJi  hives  on  the  ^Ist  and  22nd  of  Aagnst,  a  sure  sign 
that  matters  were  unprosperous  with  them.  Determined 
not  to  be  beaten,  I  once  more,  August  24th,  repeated  the 
operation  before  detailed,  by  which  the  Italian  queen  and 
bees  of  C  were  driven  out  of  their  hive,  and  deprived  of  all 
their  brood,  another  box  full  of  honey  and  English  brood 
being  given  to  them.  As  before,  the  Italian  brood  was 
divided  between  A  and  B.  At  fiist  I  doubted  if  anjrthing 
would  come  of  it,  for  it  was  not  till  the  29th  that  the  bees 
of  A  attempted  to  repair  'their  loss ;  on  that  day,  however,  I 
saw  a  royal  cell  founded,  out  of  which  issued  a  young  queen 
(not  very  well  marked)  on  the  7th  of  September.  And  on 
the  12th  of  October,  but  not  till  then,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  drone-killing  going  on  vigorously  in  A,  while  a  few 
pollen-laden  bees  were  seen  to  enter  it,  and  a  good  many  in 
B  also,  these  being  the  only  poUen-gathering  hives  in  my 
apiaxy.  I  venture  to  hope,  therefore,  that  so  far  all  is  well, 
and  that  I  have  at  leng^  succeeded  in  rearing  four  pure 
Italian  queens,  and  establishing  them  at  the  head  of  so 
many  promising  colonies.  I  need  not  detail  the  other 
operations  of  the  season,  which  could  hardly  interest  your 
readers.  I  will  only  revise  my  hive  list,  which  now  stands 
as  Hollows : — 


A. 

Pore  Italian  queen, 
sister  to  B'b  qneen. 
Bom  in  Sept.,  1868. 

D. 
Hybiid  Italian'qneen. 
Bom  1861. 


O. 

Pore  Italian  queen, 

sister  to  F*8  queen. 

Bom  June,  1863. 


B. 

Pure  Italian  queen, 

Bister  to  A'a  queen. 

Bora  in  Sept.,  1868. 

£. 

English  queen. 

Bora  18C3. 


H. 

EngTlnh  queoi. 

Bora  1S63, 
(In  garden.) 


C. 
Pure  Italian  queen. 
Born  in  1862.    Sent 
me  by  Mr.  Woodbury. 

P. 

Pure  Italian  queee, 

sister  to  G's  queen. 

Bora  June,  1868. 

I. 

EngliBh  queen. 

(Straw  hire.)  3oral861. 

(In  garden.) 


All  these  hives  are  more  or  less  strong  in  bees;  two  or 
three  of  them  must  be  fed  shortly  or  in  spring,  the  rest  are 
heavy. 

And  now  what  as  to  my  honey  harvest  ?  Colonel  Newman 
and  Mr.  Lowe  will  not  expect  much  from  an  experimental 
apiaiy  so  harassed  and  tortured  as  mine  has  been.  Never- 
theless I  obtained  the  following  top-honey  of  the  most 
beautiful  purity,  without  a  single  particle  of  brood  or  bee 
bread  in  it ;  8  lbs.  4  ozs.  from  C,  the  Italian  stock ;  17  lbs. 
9  ozs.  from  D,  the  hybrid  Italian ;  22  lbs.  1  oz.  from  E ;  and 
8  lbs.  2ozs.  frx>m  I ;  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  sold 
at  Is,  6d.  per  lb.  Besides  this  I  broke  up  a  straw  hive  from 
which  9  lbs.  of  the  purest  comb  was  taken  in  a  cap,  and  about 
as  much  of  good  but  somewhat  inferior  honey  from  the  hive 
itself,  in  all  74  lbs.  nett.  I  do  not  think  I  have  reason  to 
complain  on  a  review  of  the  experiences  of  the  season, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  I  have  had  enough  of 
disappointment  too.  In  another  paper  I  shall  have  some 
further  comments  to  make  on  the  experiences  of  the  season. 
— B.  &  W. 


THE  BEE  SEASON  IN  NQBTHUMBEEL  A  ND. 

Having  read  the  announcement  of  a  very  good  honey 

harvest  this  year  in  the  south,  it  may  be  interesting  to  your 

readers  to  know  that  nere  (in  Northumberland)  it  has  not 

realised  the  expectations  which  the  warm  diy  summer  made 

IS  entertain.     The  bees  certainly  did  better  during  the 

jommer  than  they  have  been  known  to  do  for  many  years. 

^he  hives  mostly  went  up  to  the  moors  very  heavy,  and  from 

hat  cause  lamentable  was  the  account  of  hives  broken 

own  in  their  journey.    Some  cottagers  took  off  tops,  be- 

ore  they  sent  the  hives  to  the  moors,  weighing  between 

'^  lbs.  and  30  lbs — a  prosperity  almost  unheard  of  here,  as 

'•  chief  harvest  is  gathered  from  the  heather.    We  cannot 

^    o  rival  the  supers  of  50  lbs.  or  112  lbs.,  mentioned  by 

"'    x)rre8pondent,  Mr.  Fox,  of  T^^^^*-^^;  but  the  result  of 

^es*  journey  to  the  moo«  -^  unsatisfactory.    I 

^  ^'^cur  of  any  hive  whi''>     ^      ■    '^•^o^d  more  than  a 

'  ^n^x^  ^8  in  weight,  and  tt"**  Ox  <uess-work.    The 

jx;iieral  complp^t^^     p  that  thb     ^' 
hey  went.    Tu,       -     ^r.^  winL^ 


they  had  only  three  or  four  good  working  days'  daring  Hitk 
sojourn  on  the  hills.  However,  the  good  sununer  has  mais 
them  all  "  keepers,"  as  the  term  is  here,  and  we  must  life 
in  hopes  of  a  bett^  autumn  season  next  year  to  revive  the 
stocks  and  the  spirits  of  the  Northumberland  bee-keepen^ 
now  suffering  under  a  fourth  bad  year. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  Melilotaf 
leucantha  is  so  favourite  a  flower  with  the  bees  as  Mr.  Wood 
and  Mr.  Westwood  in  their  little  works  on  bees  assert?  I 
have  sown  a  quarter  of  an  acre  with  it.  It  flowers  huii* 
riantly  and  long,  for  it  is  stall  in  flower,  but  the  bees  cb 
not  work  on  it  nearly  so  much  as  on  borage. — ^W.  C.  £lu% 
Bothal. 


HOW  ITALIAN  QUEENS  AEE  SOMETIMES 

LOST. 

Italian  queens  are  sometimes  lost  soon  after  they  hxn 
been  introduced  to  colonies  of  black  bees. 

When  a  queen  is  caged  before  her  introduction  to  a  stxong 
colony,  queen-ceUs  are  usually  commenced,  and  semetimfli 
are  not  destroyed  after  she  is  liberated,  the  bees  swanning 
out  with  the  Italian  queen,  and  leaving  a  part  of  their  number 
to  take  care  of  their  old  home.  This  is  not  an  unoommoo 
occurrence  in  strong  stocks  during  the  swarming  seasoB, 
and  it  sometimes  occurs  after  aU  natural  swarming  is  over. 

On  the  13th  of  August  I  destroyed  a  number  of  qaeeii- 
cells,  after  an  Italian  queen  had  been  liberated  and  aocepted 
by  a  strong  colony  of  bees.  On  the  20th  a  swarm  issued 
with  the  Italian  queen,  and  I  found  two  more  sealed  queeoi, 
but  not  an  egg  in  the  combs. 

On  the  17th  I  removed  an  old  queen  from  a  veiy  stroflBff 
colony,  giving  them  a  caged  queen,  which  was  Ubentea 
in  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  21st,  finding  many  queen-ceDs 
and  no  eggs,  and  not  being  able  to  see  the  queen,  I  coB^ 
duded  that  she  was  lost.  Making  a  more  careful  exaaiiuk 
tion  on  the  24th  I  saw  the  queen,  and  removed  twelve  royal 
cells ;  there  were  no  eggs  in  the  hive.  I  have  not  made 
sufficient  observations  to  determine  whether  queens,  under 
such  circumstances,  generally  decline  to  lay  eggs.  Thixtj' 
eight  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  royal  cells  above-men- 
tioned, I  found  that  the  queen  had  laid  a  large  number  of 
egga.—L,  L.  LANasTEOTH,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  OMo,  (in  PngiKyi 
Farmer.) 
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OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Manchsstse  Fovlt&t  Show  {A  York8hirem€m),—'Wt  (LUVv  boia  701 
entirelj-.  We  oonaider  the  prlM  list  very  liberal ;  bat  m  Jigwite  tke 
Show  being  held  on  days  which  inolade  Christmas-day. 

Broody  Sins  {J,  W.  C^  fliei/t/iM;).— There  is  no  method  of  prefvatiif 
hens  from  sitting.  The  desire  to  do  so  comes  naturally  when  tkegr  havt 
done  laying.  It  is  nature's  rest,  and  although  they  may  be  prercnted  fkoi 
sitting,  they  will  not  lay  any  the  sooner.  Drive  them  about  roMtiaHy 
with  the  other  fowls,  do  not  let  them  get  in  any  comer.  If  they  diova 
desire  to  sit  in  any  particolar  place  shut  them  oat  of  it,  and  keep  tkaaci 
the  move. 

Isabel  Pigxoks  {Oolumba),'-!  do  not  know  any  Tuiety  of  Plueoe  hf 
this  name.    On  the  oontinent  Isabel  is  used  to  designate  •  pale  baff  cr 
yellowish-cream  colour.    I  beliere,  however,  that  some  Pigeooa  have  Iitily 
been  exhibited  under  this  title.    As  such,  perhaps,  some  breeden  ~ 
will  say  what  are  their  points.— B.  P.  Buemt. 

Skeletonisiiio  Lnivas  (ikxR^Ao/me).— A  work  w«a  publidied  in 

on  this  subject,  with  the  taking  title  of  "  The  Fairy  Bouqpct,**  but  it  ii 
worthless  and  gives  no  available  direotiona  for  skeletonialng.  We  kaov  of 
no  other  publication  on  the  eubjeot 

Moving  Hivbs  (7.  B.  Jtoftson).— We  do  not  deem  it  nnnnwarr  or  tiW 
advisable  in  this  climate  to  remove  bees  from  their  ordinary  standi  mi 
shut  them  up  during  winter.  If,  notwithstanding  this,  yon  deode  on  trfH 
the  experiment,  the  removal  should  take  place  before  very  aerere  wensr 
sets  in,  and  the  confinement  terminate  as  soon  aa  frost  and  waum  kMf 
disappeared.    In  America  Mr.  Quinby  appears  to  have  carried  o«t  Ifeii 
mode  of  whitering  beea  to  the  fOUest  extent.    He  inverts  ordinaiy  V^m 
and  removes  the  top-boards  fh>m  those  having  either  bars  or  fham,  Mt 
confining  the  beea  to  their  hives,  bat  tmitfnf  to  perfect  darkness  to  iweft 
their  straying.    In  this  way  he  boesta  of  having  kept  beee  natojoti 
during  five  months.    For  several  years  he  made  use  of  a  small  bedxooa  fa 
which  he  put  about  %  hnndred  stocks.    He  describes  it  as  being  lathed  aad 
plastered,  hut  with  no  aperture  for  air  except  what  was  admitted  throw^ 
the  floor,  which  waa  single  and  laid  rather  dose,  though  not  malAedb   n. 
1849  he  built  a  room  without  any  windows  for  this  espMial  purpoee.  16  ftit 
square  and  7  feet  high.     A  good  coat  of  plaster  was  put  on  the  inside,  mi 
a  space  of  4  inches  between  the  ceiling  and  latha  was  filled  with  scwdeiti 
Under  the  floor  was  a  passage  for  the  admission  of  air  from  the  nortk,  aad 
another  overhead  for  its  exit,  which  could  be  closed  or  opened  at  plsssiiin 
This  room  was  divided  by  a  partition  near  the  centre  m  order  to  fremt 
disturbing  the  whole  by  the  admission  of  light  when  removing  thestoekt  H 
spring,  -^id  the  ^*ve»  were  arraoff^   in  tiers  me  above  the  otiwr  as 
moveab      h»\y^  ir    .*.♦  w./        »•— >  t*  '  ':aii  nv^.^  ^  IJgvritf 
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The  bottom  or  site  for  the  border  should  be  gradually 
sloped  off  from  the  front  of  the  vineiy  to  the  extreme  front 
of  the  border,  where  the  main  drain  is  to  be  laid,  and  if 
practicable  give  it  a  fidl  of  1  foot  in  12.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary from  the  bad  subsoil  to  concrete  the  bottom,  in  a  case 
of  this  sort  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  quickly  with 
the  work,  formed  a  firm  surface  for  the  drainage  to  rest  on, 
by  first  patting  a  layer  of  stone  of  the  size  of  the  road  metal 
over  the  surface,  and  beating  it  into  the  clay,  and  then 
placing  another  layer  somewhat  thicker  over  this,  and  blind- 
ing the  whole  up  with  concrete.  This  at  once  g^ves  a  bottom 
<m  which  tiles  and  brickbats  can  be  laid  without  tearing 
up  the  fr^-laid  concrete.  The  tiles  and  drainage  being 
all  adjusted  as  already  described,  put  a  layer  of  thin  turf 
over  the  whole,  with  the  grass  downwards,  if  such  can  be  had ; 
if  not,  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  or  the  roughest  part  of  the  soiL 
While  the  drainaee  is  being  completed,  I  would  advise  that  [ 
upright  pipes  be  fixed  close  to  the  front  wall  of  the  vinery, 
and  connected  with  the  tile  drains  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
similar  series  of  funnels  along  the  front  in  connection  with 
the  main  drain.  This  will  in  hot  weather  give  the  power  of 
admitting  a  circulation  of  air  beneath  the  border,  and  the 
pipes  can  be  plugged  up  at  night.  In  cases  where  the  border 
extends  inside  the  vinery,  the  one  set  of  air-holes  should,  of 
course,  be  inside  the  house,  when  the  circulation  of  air  will 
be  more  effectual  from  the  difference  of  temperature. 

The  new  soil  should  be  laid  on  in  layers,  and  rather  firmly 
beaten  down  with  a  closely-pronged  fork  to  prevent  its  sub- 
siding much  and  dragging  down  the  roots  of  the  Vines. 
When  filled  up  to  withm  10  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  desired 
level,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  should  be  disentangled  and 
careftilly  and  regularly  spread  out  over  it.  Immediately 
over  them  place  a  thin  layer  of  the  finest  of  the  soil,  and  then 
fill  up  with  it,  just  as  it  comes,  to  the  level,  which  should 
always  be  a  little  higher  than  is  ultimately  desired,  to 
allow  for  subsiding,  but  never  cover  the  roots  deeper  than 
10  or  12  inches. 

The  depth  of  border  should  be  at  front  of  vinery  2  feet 
9  inches,  sloping  off  to  2  feet  at  the  extremity  of  the  border. 
Vines  that  are  thus  lifted  and  replanted  by  the  middle  of 
September,  when  they  are  still  in  leaf,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  still  high,  should  have  the  new  border  snugly 
covered  up  with  a  foot  deep  of  some  nonconducting  ma- 
terial, Euch  as  fern,  straw,  or  leaves,  with  a  covering  over 
aJl  of  wooden  shutters  or  straw,  to  completely  protect  it 
from  rain.  This  will  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat,  and 
protect  the  young  rootlets  made  in  autumn  from  wet  in 
winter.  Immediately,  or  even  before  the  Vines  are  lifted,  a 
shading  of  some  thin  material,  such  as  tiffany,  should  be 
fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  vineiy,  to  keep  the  leaves  from  being 
exposed  to  the  frill  sun.  The  house  should  be  kept  close 
and  moist,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  leaves  from 
flagging.  Generally,  some  of  the  oldest  leaves  drop  off,  but 
witii  attentive  management  in  the  matter  of  keeping  the 
atmosphere  moist  and  rather  close,  root-action  soon  com- 
mences, and  the  laterals  will  make  fresh  growth,  which 
should  be  encouraged  for  a  few  weeks.  After  the  Vines  have 
recovered  the  shock  the  shading  should  be  removed,  the 
atmospheric  moisture  reduced,  and  more  air  admitted. 
Should  the  weather  be  cold,  as  it  often  is  about  the  end  of 
September  and  beg^inning  of  October,  fire  heat  should  be 
applied,  particularly  during  cold  nights. 

vines  requiring  such  r^cal  treatment  as  this  are  gene- 
'aUy  not  well  ripened ;  and  if  a  crop  is  expected  next  season, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution  of  the  Vines, 
I'-e  heat  should  be  applied  with  a  regular  but  not  violent 
^circulation  of  air  throughout  October,  to  ripen  the  wood, 
^hich  object  for  the  present  is  next  in  importance  to  getting 
He  Vines  to  make  fresh  roots  in  their  new  bed  of  earth. 

!n  spring,  and  just  as  the  Vines  begin  to  swell  their  buds 
rxthout  fire  heat,  a  bed  of  warm  leaves,  or  leaves  and  stable- 
iuprr  mixed  together,  should  be  placed  over  the  surface  of 
u     ^'^rder  in  place  of  the  w^'^ter'*'^'-'^*^*^  ~)ut  on  in  au*"""**^" 
-n  throw  a  little  b*""     «^'  der  and  ass. 

f  the  Vines  ver        -  "'^s  should  r 

heirprog^si      •  p  r    ruit  a^v»u. 

»n   «^Ould  ti    J  ...       it      mii  "Vtin, 
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material  should  be  applied  immediately  the  work  is  done. 
The  Vines  should  be  smng  down  further  from  the  glass  than 
in  ordinary  cases ;  and  instead  of  forcing  them  on  allow  them, 
so  to  speak,  to  feel  their  way.  They  must  be  expected  to  bseak 
more  weakly  than  usual ;  and  in  order  to  assist  the  yousg 
growths  to  support  themselves  till  the  roots  are  broogliS 
Sdrly  into  play,  a  moist  atmosphere  must  be  kept  up,  par- 
ticularly during  bright  weather,  and  they  will  soon  estabuah 
themselves,  and  bear  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit.    The  bed  of 
leaves  should  not  be  removed  from  the  border  till  mid- 
summer, and  then  a  slight  mulching  of  dung  should  be  snb- 
stituted.    Where  leaves  cannot  be  procured,  as  is  the  cue 
with  many  amateurs,  a  load  or  two  of  stable-manure  wiD 
answer  the  purpose ;  and  wherever  that  is  not  attainable  the 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cover  the  border  with  something 
that  will  prevent  chilling  winds  and  rains  from  influencing  it 
In  all  other  matters  in  the  routine  of  culture,  our  corre- 
spondents must  consult  works  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  what  has  been  said  will  be  of  service  to  them, 
and  others  similarly  situated,  who  have  not  had  experienoe 
in  lifting  the  roots  of  Vines.  D.  Thoxsok. 
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the  chrysanthemum  show  at  the 
ageicultural  hall. 

This  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
last,  and  considering  that  it  entirely  owed  its  existence  to 
the  exertions  of  the  growers,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Islington,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  successful  beginning.  Not  only  were 
the  plants  fine  examples  of  culture,  but  the  cut  blooms,  botb 
as  regards  size  and  form,  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
growers.  Some  little  confrision,  no  doubt,  existed  at  first; 
though  not  more  than  could  have  been  expected  in  classify- 
ing and  arranging  so  vast  a  body  of  matenals  as  poured  in; 
but  through  l^e  active  exertions  of  Mr.  Jeffries,  the  pains-  * 
taking  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  all  was  soon 
brought  into  order. 

Although  it  could  have  been  wished  that  the  Exhibition 
had  been  spread  over  a  less  extent,  still  the  effect  of  the 
display  of  specimen  plants  occupying  the  body  of  the 
Hall,  was  excellent,  especially  when  seen  by  gaslight.  The 
Pompones  in  particular,  being  studded  with  innumerable 
red,  white,  and  yellow  flowers,  seemed  even  more  attractive 
by  night  than  by  day,  and  when  viewed  frcfOL  the  galleries 
had  a  most  charming  appearance,  whilst  in  the  galleries 
themselves  were  long  Imes  of  cut  blooms,  chie^  of  the 
large-flowering  kinds. 

In  six  plants  of  the  large-flowering  varieties,  Mr.  Glover, 
gardener  to  B.  0.  Lepage,  Esq.,  Brixton,  was  first,  niHh 
Dr.  Maclean,  Trilby,  a  magnificent  plant  of  Jewess  (orange 
red),  Vesta,  Prince  Albert,  and  Chevalier  Domage,  all  of 
which  were  very  compact.  Mr.  George,  gardener  to  W» 
Nicholson,  Stamford  Hill,  was  second. 

In  threes,  Mr.  Monk,  of  Tottenham,  was  first,  with  a  fine 
plant  of  Christine,  Rifleman,  and  Defiance.  Mr.  Weston, 
gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  came  in 
second,  having  fine  plants  of  Chevalier  Domage  and  Golden 
Christine.  I^es  were  also  awarded  to  Su.  Glover,  lir* 
George,  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 

In  six  Pompones,  Mr.  Beecher,  gardener  to  T.  Chandlffi 
Esq.,  Shooter's  Hill,  was  first;  ^.  Weston,  second;  and 
Mr.  Ward,  third ;  and  among  the  plants  which  they  exhibited 
were  beautiful  examples  of  Salomon,  Requiqui,  Helena,  Cede 
Nulli,  and  G^n^ral  Canrobert. 

In  three  Pompones,  Mr.  Whitbread  had  the  first  nrizd; 
Mr.  Beecher  being  second ;  and  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  ffonk, 
the  third  and  fourth  respectively.  Among  these  exhibitioos 
were  excellent  examples  of  Golden  Cedo  NuUi,  Bob,  Cedo 
Nulli,  Q^n^ral  Canrobert,  and  other  well-known  kinds. 

Excellent  ^oups  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr. 
George,  and  Mr.  Ward,  who  eadh  received  prizes. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Classes  for  specimen  plants,  l^r* 
Forsyth,  and  Mr.  Oubridge,  of  Stoke  Newing^n,  were  lespoo- 
tively  first  and  second  throughout.  In  that  for  mx  plantir 
the  former  had  Aregina^  Defiance,  Christine,  Alml^  Annie 
Salter,  and  Rifleman ;  and  in  threes.  Prince  Albert^  crimioD* 
'Ary  fi^^    Golden  0*»ris*^«ue,  and  Insigne. 
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robert,  Duraflet,  Cedo  Nulli,  "ELOkne,  Bose  Trerenna,  and 
La  Stdtana,  all  of  which  were  vexy  evenly  grown,  neatly 
trained,  and  covered  with  bloom.  Mr.  Oabridge  had  Troph^, 
mottled  rose ;  and  others  already  named. 

In  threes,  Mr.  Forsyth  had  fine  specimens  of  H^ne, 
Q^n^ral  Canrobert,  and  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli  Both  of  the  above 
exhibitors  also  brought  large  groups  of  well-grown  plants, 
which  contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  the  Show. 

In  the  Amateurs*  Classes,  Mr.  Howe,  of  Shacklewell,  was 
very  successful,  gaining  first  prizes  both  in  the  Class  for  six 
plants,  and  in  that  for  three,  with  excellent  plants  of  Lord 
Banelagh,  Draco,  Golden  Christine,  Chevalier  Domage, 
Annie  Salter  (very  fine),  and  Alma. 

In  Pompones,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Stratford,  had  remarkably 
fine  plants,  upwards  of  3  feet  across,  of  G^^ral  Canrobert, 
Cedo  Nulli,  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Duruflet,  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli, 
and  Andromeda.  He  received  the  first  prize  in  the  Class  for 
sixes,  Mr.  Bolton  being  second,  and  Mr.  Howe  third ;  and 
in  the  Class  for  three,  Mr.  Bolton  took  the  first  prize,  and 
Mr.  Parker  the  second. 

Mr.  Howe  also  contributed  a  fine  group  of  pyramid  Pom- 
pones, some  of  which  were  perfect  models,  aud  in  beautiful 
bloom,  and  large-flowering  kinds,  both  on  tall  stems  and 
trained  in  bush  form. 

In  Specimen  Plants,  Mr.  Monk  had  a  first  prize  for  a  very 
large  and  fine  plant  of  Golden  Christine,  Mr.  Howe  being 
second  with  Lady  Harding,  also  fine. 

In  the  Pompone  Class,  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Bolton  took 
the  two  highest  prizes  for  Saint  Thai's,  and  Golden  Cedo 
Nulli,  both  of  which  were  good  specimens.  Some  very  good 
pyramid  Pompone  Anemones  were  aJso  shown  by  Mr.  Ward, 
and  Mr.  George,  among  which  were  included  Mr.  Astie, 
Keine  des  Anemones,  Marguerite  de  Wildemar,  and  Antonius. 
Mr.  Ward  had  a  first  prize  for  these,  and  Mr.  George  a 
second. 

Of  Cut  Blooms,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  galleries,  there 
wa£  a  most  extensive  display,  though,  owing  to  the  great 
length  of  the  tables,  the  stands  were  not  so  close  together 
as  desirable  for  producing  effect. 

In  twenty-fours,  Mr.  Monk  had  the  first  prize  for  a  fine 
stand,  among  which  we  remarked  Queen  of  England, 
Cherub,  Themis,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  W. 
Holbom,  Lysias,  Cassandra,  White  Globe,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Novelty,  and  Goliath.  Mr.  Ward  was  third,  and  Mr.  George 
fourth,  in  the  same  Class. 

In  twelves,  Mr.  Monk  was  again  first  with  beautiful 
blooms  of  Queen  o^  England,  Ja^in  des  Plantes,  Cherub, 
Themis,  Goliath,  Lady  Harding,  Novelty,  Lysias,  White 
Globe,  and  Alfred  Salter.  Mr.  George  was  second,  Mr. 
Ward  third,  and  Mr.  Wyness,  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens, 
and  Mr.  Salmon,  equal  fourth. 

In  sixes,  Mr.  Monk  was  also  first;  Mr.  Howe,  Stamford 
Hill,  being  second. 

Large-fiowering  Anemone  varieties  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Monk,  who  were  awarded  the  first  and 
second  prizes  for  that  Class.  Among  the  sorts  they  ex- 
hibited were  George  Sand,  Gluck,  Marguerite  d*Anjou, 
Louis  Bonamy,  and  King  of  Anemones. 

In  the  Class  for  Anemone  Pompones,  the  positions  of  the 
above  exhibitors  were  reversed,  both,  however,  showing  very 
creditably.    . 

Collections  of  Cut  Blooms  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Monk,  Eowe,  George,  and  others ;  and  in  the  Nurserymen's 
Classes,  by  Mr.  Cattell,  of  Westerham,  who  had  fine 
examples  of  Queen  of  Engluid,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Beauty, 
Aimee  Ferri^re,  Chinese  Orange  Incurved,  &c. ;  also,  by 
Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Forsyth,  Merrey,  and  otiiers. 

Large  Anemone-fiowered  kinds  were  also  well  repre- 
sented, especially  by  Mr.  Cattell,  who  had  some  immense 
blooms  of  Lady  Margaret,  each  about  5  inches  aq^oss ; 
Handel,  a  fine  dark  rose ;  and  Louis  Bonamy,  remarkably 
fine.    In  Anemone  Pompones,  Mr.  Forsyth  took  the  lead. 

In  the  Amateurs*  Classes  for  twenty-four  and  twelve 
blooms,  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Slade  were  respectively  first  and 
second  in  both,  Mr.  Bobinson,  Islington,  taking  an  equal 
first  in  the  Class  for  tw^ve.  Mr.  Cakebread,  who  was  first 
for  six  blooms,  had  a  remarkably  fine  White  Globe,  Axegina., 
•nd  Jardin  des  Plantes  being  also  fine. 

In  the  Islinfi^n  Classes,  Mr.  Jeffiies,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  Bobinson,  were  the  principal  prizetakers. 


Anemone-flowered  varietiet  of  both  kinds  were  also  very 
successfblly  shown  by  Messrs.  Pkyer,  James,  Butt,  aiid 
Hilleary. 

In  New  Varieties,  Mr.  Forsyth  was  awarded  the  first  prize, 
for  Duchess  of  Bnckingham,  white ;  Beverly,  a  fine  white; 
Her  Majesty,  a  very  pretty  blnsh ;  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
and  Cleopatra,  rosy  bluish;  Antonelli,  brownish-salmon. 
Golden  Eagle,  dull  red  tinged  with  gold,  came  from  Mr. 
Moxham. 

Several  pretty  bouquets  of  cut  blooms,  interspersed  with 
Ferns,  &c.,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Catt^,  Glover,  and 
others. 

Miscellaneous  articles  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Butler  and 
McCulloch,  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  consisting 
of  Hyacinth-glasses,  baskets  of  Everlastings,  omamenti^ 
Grasses,  &c ;  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Beading,  had  a 
Very  extensive  collection  of  Gourds,  Grasses  both  ornamental 
and  usefrd.  Potatoes,  and  seeds. 

Messrs.  Cutbush,  Williams,  E.  G.  Henderson,  Yideon,  and 
Grimbley,  contributed  large  numbers  of  fine-foliaged  plants 
a^d  evergreens  for  the  decoration  of  the  sides  of  the  Hall. 

A  group  of  standajd  Pompones,  with  pyramidal  heads, 
from  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  whicl\  were  covered  with  blooms, 
formed  beautiM  objects,  whidi  we  omitted  to  mention  at 
the  proper  place. 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASOjS^. 

VERBENAS. 

"  I  WISH  you  would  come  up  and  have  a  hanging-day." 
Such  was  the  salutation  wherewith  a  friend  and  neighbour 
greeted  me,  who  is  known  all  the  world  over  as  the  first 
Fuchsia-raiser  of  his  day,  and  of  some  Verbenas  which  still 
hold  their  own  in  the  midst  of  novelties  over  and  over  a[gatn 
announced  to  drive  them,  out  of  the  field ;  and  as  his  garaen 
contains  nearly  aU  Verbenas  worth  growing,  and  I  have 
generally  a  pretty  fair  collection  of  the  novelties  of  the 
season,  I  think  we  can  manage  to  form  a  pretty  good  opinion 
of  the  worth  or  wortUessness  of  the  claimants  to  public 
favour:  and  so  a  hanging-day  was  named.    It  so  happened 
that  when  we  met  for  the  purpose  another  friend  came  also, 
who,  though  now  the  rector  of  a  London  parish,  had  once 
been  our  neighbour,  and  he  is  an  excellent  florist  and  an 
especially  go^  judge  of  Verbenas.    Thus,  with  Mr.  Banks's 
intelligent  gardener,  we  formed  a  quartet,  no  way  influenced, 
I  think,  by  partiali^ — with  no  flowers  of  our  own  to  decide 
upon,  but  simply  to  say  what  we  thought  about  Verbenas  in 
general.  Previous  to  entering  on  our  task  we  had  a  passage 
of  arms  on  a  few  points.    One  was  the  Mlures  of  the  Verl^ 
nas  we  were  met  to  decide  upon.    For  the  past  three  years 
this  failure  has  taken  place.  Formerly  nothing  could  be  more 
luxuriant  than  these  Verbenas ;  but  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  the  failures  have  been  lamenteble :  the  plants 
become  rapidly  mildewed — thej  are  infested  with  thrips, 
and  with  another  kind  of  insect,  which  seems  to  eat  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaf  and  com|)letely  disflgures  the  plant. 
Under  a  combination  of  such  circumstances  the  plants  in 
many  instances  pine  away,  spaces  are  made  in  the  beds, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  garden  spoiled.    Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  suggest  a  reason  for  all  this  ?     The  plants 
put  out  are  perfect  models,  have  been  carefrdly  struck  in 
the  spring,  are  not  planted  out  early  (the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June  being  abdut  the  tun»  selected),  and  yet 
they  will  die.    The  ground  is  carefully  prepared,  and  every 
attention  is  paid  to  them.    Then,  again,  we  were  each  to 
name  a  dozen  of  the  best  Verbenas  for  general  purposes, 
bedding,  and  exhibition ;  and,  as  showing  how  much  alike 
our  tastes  were,  and  how  superexoellent  some  sorts  are,  I 
may  mention  that  ei^ht  Verbenas  in  each  of  the  four  lists 
were  identical    The  judgment  given  in  the  following  notes 
may   therefore,  I  thmk,   in  general  be  relied  upon;    al- 
though, doubtless,  like  all  other  judgments,  there  are  Ttna- 
takes,  but  at  any  rate  there  are  no  wilfrd  ones.     Another 
point  we  had  also  to  decide  was  what  Verbenas  out  of  the 
vast  number  grown  we  should  propagate  and  what  discard. 
Here  again  opinions  may  clash  with  our  judgments,  but  I 
give  up  all  idea  of  getting  people  to  be  of  one  mind  on  the 
merits  of  a  flower.     Look  at  Roses,  for  example.    I  saw 
the  other  day  somewhere  a  list  of  good  Roses  of  1861,  and 
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„.. a  Buitiata  Onillot;  a.  flo»*r  with  a.  CliM^taui,   a.— Scarlet,  whiM  centre.     A  totj  good  mi 

liod  aa  hard  u  a  crieket-ball,  which  one  can  nerer  ^  to  eflbctive  flower,  bright  in  oolonr,  and  with  laige  pqia. 

oftn.     And  Hxitr  will  always  be:    we  mnii  on^  give  onr  Arkaiaat. — Somewhat  dull  in  colour,  uid  tbereftce  cnh 

ma.jBdgnwaty.aBd  let  othen  modify  it  aoeotding  to  thmr  demued. 

oaa-tutee.  Tht  firtde.— Liglit  loee ;   somewhat  like  Ida,  but  not  w 

la.ginag  tiia  following  notes  I  hare  tried  to  diatingnieh  good. 

bftB  and  K  thoM  ndiich  are  anited  for  bedding  and«zhihition  tuknbb. 

pnipoBea.     A  bedding  Verbena,  I  think,  ought  to  be  short-  Vu*  LabmcKire. — Not  novel  in  colour,  and  therefbie  gob- 

jeliied  and  fiMO^owering,    the  ooloun  diatinet  and  not  demned. 

«rarse,  eyed  flowen  being  objaotionabla ;   the  bIio  (^  the  QmadaBovU  d«  Naige,  b — This promiaee  to  be  a  vetxflw 

p^  and  shape  being  of  lees  importance,  aitbongh  where  all  flower.    The  colour  is  pore  and  the  habit  good;  not  ssh^ 

tM  pointa  of  ezeaUence  aia  combined  so  much  the  batter,  so  straggling  as  lira.  HoUi»d,  and  much  more  abnndant  il 

Vom  echitntiui.  the  ahape  and  aUe  of  the  pip  and  truss  are  blooming. 

ofitbeflntimpoitaiice.     Edged  flowers  aie  here  desirable,  .Bu^  £tng,  3. — A  good-habited  flower  of  a  briKbt  nAf 

atttumgh  tiiev  require  self-c^uied  flowera  to  relieve  them  colour.    The  flowers  are  very  &eel]r  prodooed,  aua  I  hsn 

in&staud.    I  will  take  them  as  I  did  tlie  Boaoa.  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  vra?  deairable  Taiiety. 

„       _  .  JViiry,— Too  foint  and  dull. 

PIKXIXB  &  CO.  ' 

Lord  Xvigh,  ■. — Brilliant  soariet,  with  aquore  yeUow  eje.  boiiL. 

ndsl'r^ardaa  the  finest  flower  1^  the  year.     It  is,  indeed,  T^  Clipper,    b. — A  good   flower,  intermediate  in  colon 

in  ooLoiir  verj  like  Colossus  and  Foihunter,  bub  ia  distinot  between  Jjord  Baglan  and  General  Simpaon.     It  ia  alas  of 

Ih^tbemx.    Sevaral  times  it  has  been,  I  ftaioj,  exhibited  as  good  habit,  and  w3l,  1  think,  be  a  nsefnl  flower- 

SRidil  and  in  more  thair  one  instance  has  been'  detected.     In  Such  were  tlie  results  of  oui  notes.     It  will  be  aean.  thaai 

tbe  gaiden  it  is  eaailj  distinguished  fonn  either  of  them  by  that  the  only  flowera  of  the  past  season  Uiat  we  d 

"-      '      ■  '   ' ■(  „ijj^  J  think,  make  a  siderod  flrat-rate  were  LimtI  Leigh,  Admiral  Slitbrd, 


Chieftain,  Grande  Bonle  de  Neige,  and  Baby  King;  that.rf 
second-rate  flowers  tliere  were  Lord  Craven,  wne  Sue 
Boaalie,  and  The  Clipper;  and  that  the  rest  wrae  oonaidnS 


0  be  out  of  the  field  altogether.    There  were,  I  knoi^  otkx 

\_"i::ii.-u~i''   "a~      "■"?!.""   ■"'  fii.'  1.  r"'  i    "iT   ""  Verbenas  advertised,  but  we  have  not  seen  them,  aadliM 

i^^SS™           ■    "»^. '"'^•'"'r'*"  iialasdtothi.ilStfl«ro.notm«^,»ji,i,™il«-. 

■aannr  7a.r»«nM.                 ^^  ^?^  haxe  not  appeared  a.  ancb  at  tha  mstsopolitail  eih» 

B_,j,,  a _     T  -1.1  I^I^li.v _»      0  bitioBB.  nor  have  I  heati  of  say  ono  who  ho  ooiuidan  ttMK 

.£i!     JSJT^'     "It-    .      ""T^,  'J'-     ,*>"•  I  haw  not  namid  L'iTmli  dj  Ballent.  u  it  i.aa  a  Itm 

Sf      ,^      SS   ?S^  ■«         T"      °;  tooihoJiif  I  «idtothi,  th.  £tot  th^  whiohw.  £»: 

fc.ttaowl»d.mt|tali..j«ffU.TO.nith«rbrfdnj-  y^      B«n«o..    (Muit  doo  Bat^lleTSSial  Doadn 

SS..?^  a  »««»llont^     Tho  fohag.  „  good,  th.  (,„„^  gj^       '  ^,  ^     ,,      „,j,^  j^^^  J^SK 

m.  o,  HBHsiBSON  &  90M'.  Beuie  des  Amaionee,   Fairest  of  the  Fair,   Hxu.  HoUsd; 

Jdmtrol  Mi^ird,  i. — Bich  scarlet  criOison  Sower  with  yel-  Snowfiake,  Le  Bon  NichoUs,  Madame  Jensow,  Fmrt  (tUi 

Unriah  eye,  a  moat  refined  flower.    The  growtJi  is  alao  abort  splendid  fiower  I  do  not  see  in  any  of  the  catalogosr   •*  '• 

sod  good,  but  too-  flat  for  beddinr  purposes.     It  will  be  one  of  tlie  very  beet  we  have),  Iliss  Elpbinstcoi^  2 

indi^ensable  S6e  the  exhibitor,  and  may  well  be  grown  in  Topsy,  Thormanby,  Madame  Zondier,  Qnnd  Tlaal 

tligs  most  selBot  oollection.  Tirces,  Madame  de  la  Nalline,  and  Victory. — Ik,  O 

WKle  Ladf, — Good  for  neither  cxbibition  nor  bedding, 
nulling  can  better  show  the  impossibility  of  detennining  

^S^SZZ^^^'^^rTJ.  £rt£*^  STOZE  NEWINOTOIf  CHETSAHTHEICDM 

whM  glowing  dbso^tion  in  his  catalogne  was  a  reflex  of  SOCIETY. 

Wa  own  jnd|n»nt;    The  flowers  are  very  small  as  weU  as  -[^^  aeventeenth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Sodety  taiM 

™PP-               a         ui.-    i-L     ._.     i.Ti„    .    B--       v^  place  on  the  eth  and  10th  inst.,  and  the  diaidaTMUBiirf 

ife«  fwi,&— Somewhat  in  the  style  <rf  Purple  King,  but  waa  excellent  both  as  rs^ards  plants  and  cut  ^Sms.    Fiaa 

btWer  in  citeur:     I^ely  to  be  an  aoqn«.i«on.  Wooming  plants  were  ranged  A  round  the  room,  wUU  tka 

ftrfaiM.— Faint  and  waahy  m  colours.    Condemned.  cgntral  portion  was  occupied  by  the  cut  blooms  and  a  iwrf 

«^T  ^CT^^  ^™~''  "^Ll*^**  ^^\.  -*?  ^  pyramiiPomponea.  whiSi  in  tie  denseness  of  OiAir  gmwA 

taM  I  tiought  thu  would  prove  a  good  flower;  but  I  foar  ofered  a  marked  advance  on  those  aeen  at  laat  ywi'slte.- 

''^fl.    ,             „  „          ,       n.  For  aix  planta  the  prise  was  awarded  to  1^  Forntk 

SKll^'IL^P"?''*-  «9^?^'^-                     .    T  ^  nurseryman.    Stoke    ifewington.   who  had  Prinos   AIM; 

*™-— Beddish-purple.     Of  this  the  same  mnst.  I  fear,  Defiance,  Alma,  Annie  Salter,  Aregina,  and  lidy  8t  Oair: 

oewad.                                            ..,    ,    ,               .  „             ,  Mr.  Howe,  exhibiting  in  as  extra  olaas,  waa  first  wiUi  et 

ftv  oBaf.-Bosy  salmon,  yim  dart  ^e.    After  mu^  ca]]aatpi^tao{I^tl^LnaMeh(orKaserfA),L»^B»i^iti 

Oonanlta,tion  we  osine  to  the  ooaolnsion  that  this,  too,  must  Orange  Perfection.  Draoo.  Hfiini.,  ^  White^^rttDBT^ 

^^i       n            vJi      A         ^,     ^     -.v       >.       -I..-.,  In^ixPompones,S&-.Ponrrthwaafli«twiUicaBiWBtata 

SMfa.— Bums  at  the  edge,  at  least  wiiinB  tore  it  did  ^f  Cedo  Nulfi.  Dumfiet,  Golden  Cedo  Nnlli,  oSfaJcii 

PWaesM.— Violet  cmnson.    This  ahio  we  condemned.  robert,  Hfli>ne,  and  Eeee  Trevenna.    Hr.  Howe  waa  MMOd: 

n  the  style  of  Purple  B,ceUent  single  speoimensof  Mr.Aatie  and  Annis  BMm 

our  listB.  ^ere  also  ahowo. 

iiow  &,  soM.  The  three  pyramid  Fomponee,  QjiuJral  Camobert  Codl. 

^fcro.— Pink,  with  white  centre.     Poor.  Nulli,  and  Htlene,  from  Mr.  Howe,  were  beantifld  1  laiiijilg 

-%bv,  B. — Deep  ruby  colour ;  of  excellent  habit,  ven  free-  of  that  style  of  training ;  and  those  &om  Mr.  Q«oxft,  gw 

■iirfning,  and  luely  to  be  useful  for  bedding.     It  wiU,  too,  dener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Stamford  pil!,  who  waa  aaooad, 

■  I  mistake  not,  often  be  found  in  the  atanda  of  exhibitors,  were  also  good. 

''Mi<e,  X. — Deep  aalmon  roae.    A  good  fiower,  which  wiU  Of  cut  blooms  there  were  several  vary  good  standi,    IM 

at  anotlier  trial.  twenty-fours,  Mr.  Heals,  of  Westerham,  had  the  fist  pdat 

tirpla  &ti]ianr.~-Qood  in  colour,  but  I  fear  ita  growtli  ia  having   amongst  yellows  Plutus  and  Jardin  dea  HaataH 

-— Bmallanddalicateevertomakeit  ago^bedi^<"gp<°'>*:.  Cassy,  (osnge;  Beau^;  Qoeenof  En^and;  Ibs.W.Hit' 

.fluraajA. — Aliothn'  iadiffare"*  tto— ^        ■*•       ■W.      j  bom,  and  Lnddum  j   Her  Sweety,  a  new   rT-aay  U^i 
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Hr.  Slftdewae  Mcond,  hwring  Bereiley,  a  er«Mn  wfaita;  and 
^imfa  Fenttie,  a  Qharmmg  varietj,  white  delicatelj  tipped 
witii  pink. 

In  twelves,  Mr.  Heals  waa  flrat,  and  Ur.  Hcaham  was 
MCond;  in  aiiai,  Hi.  Cornwall,  Kiagsland,  liad  very  flue 
bloomB  of  WUta  Globe  and  Janlin  des  Plantea. 

Of  Ansmone-flowaied  vaiietiea  thare  were  good  stands  of 
both  burgv-flowerm^r  and  PonmoneTarietiea.  In  tlie  fonnei, 
Geor^  Hook,  Qluck,  Lady  Margaiet,  and  Looia  Bonamy 
were  well  shown.  In  the  latter  some  fine  examolea  of  Ma- 
dame Santir,  Madame  Montals,  Antonios,  and  Hargaerite 
de  Wildemac. 

As  on  previous  occasionB,  the  gettin^-up  of  the'£xhibition 
wtu  entruated  to  Mr.  Hcrwe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  he  doaorree  every  cnredit  for  the  pains  whioh  be  hM 
token  and  the  coartesy  which  he  eihil^te  in  condocting  this, 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  local  shows  near  London. 


AHE  ORCHAKD-HOTISES  FORCING-HOUSES  P 

Would  you  inform  me  whether  you  would  consider  fruit 
grown  in  orchard-houses  forced  P  I  heard  a  discusaion  at  a 
provincial  show  whether  it  should  be  caUed  forced  or  not.  It 
was  eventually  decided  that  it  is  forced,  but  for  my  own  part 
I  oannot  seo  that  it  is.  I  should  like,  however,  some  higher 
authority  to  decide  the  queation  before  I  conform  to  the  same 
opinion ;  for  forced  fruit  I  consider  to  be  that  which  has  had 
artificial  heat  applied  in  some  form  or  other,  and  not  that 
which  has  had  merely  protection,  as  I  take  orchaid-houses 
give.— A.  P.  Z.   ' 

fWe  consider  the  provincial  society's  dedsioa  wrong.  All 
&uits  grown  gainst  a  wall  with  oanTBM  stretched  before 
them  would  as  jttatly  bo  called  forced  as  the  fruits  grown  in 
an  orchaid-honie,  where,  of  course,  no  artificial  hwt  is  ^>- 
nlied.  In  both  cases  means  are  adopted  for  retaining  the 
heat  afforded  by  the  sun.  The  fruits  are  proteoted,  not 
forced.]  _   _    _ 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

COMMITTEES.— Nov.  IOth. 

Floral  Comnrm. — This  Committee  held  their  meeting 

on  this  occasion  in  the  coimcil-room,  much  to  the  satis&otion 

of  ita  members,  and   to   the  advantage  of  tlie  specimens 

exhibited. 

Mr.  Veitch  sent  six  specnmens  of  Lycaat«  Skinncri,  plants 
imported  this  year — they  were  distinct  varieties,  ana  were 
much  admired,  although  bat  slightly  differing  fi«m  other 


flist-clasB  certificate ;  Davallia  diversifolia  Hillii,  which  had 
received  a  first-class  certificate  on  a  former  oecaMOD;  Gran- 
tliemiim  taberculatnm,  a  valuable  plant  from  ita  fl<nraijng 
at  this  season  of  the  year ;  its  wlute  Jsomiiie-like  flowers 
and  compact  folisf^  gave  it  a  very  pretty  chacaoter— a 
aecond-dass   certificate  had  been   awanled  at  a  previons 

Mr.  Parley  sent  out  spedmens  of  a  seedling  Begcoia,  with 
bright  deep  roay  flowers,  strongly  resembling  Begonia 
Sondersi  aemperfiorens. 

Mr.  Boll  eihibited  AncBctochilos  lebriiHu,  a  very  yooBg 
and  weakly  spedmen ;  a  species  of  TriohonMoes,  from 
Trinidad,  not  gnffioiently  grown  to  prove  its  ohoraater ; 
IdDdsasa  species  from  Trinidad,  a  Tary  beautifiU  plant, 
whidi  was  awarded  a  flrst-<las8  oertificate ;  two  varieties  oi 
Caladiom  Lowii,  one  of  whii^  was  named  leticalatam. 

Vx.  Cattell,  of  Westsrham,  had  Ficea  peetinata  pendnla, 
we  of  the  drccqiing  varieties,  a  form  which  is  not  nncom- 
■aooly  fonnd  among  other  plants  of  Uus  fomily.  Cut  apeei- 
mens  of  an  Ip  omeea,  frmn  Natal,  with  doll  pink  flowers,  came 
ttcaa  the  Socioty's  garden  at  Chiswick.  The  seed  of  this  plant 
was  sent  home  by  Mr.  Cooper.  It  has  flowered  in  one  ol 
the  stoves ;  unless  it  will  bear  a  cooler  temperature  it  will 
be  of  BOTslne. 

^  CanyBot^emam,  Bailed  Late  Jht^cm,  one  of  Mr. 
■taidiMi's  Jt^an  nuietiee,  was  osauneaded.  Althoa^  not 
a.4Driita'  flower,  it  is  -mj  ^umj.  awl  its  bd^t  yellow 
lo— .wtth  their -dnamMMMitbed  or.teoaiatad  flcMta, 
«^BliMv.«i*li  te  dMp  goMn  temd  iftfiastk  sMke  it  a  QosAi] 


re  plant.  These  Japan  varietiea  bam  the  pnqMrtr 
ig  longer  in  flower  lliau  oar  English  Chrysantbe- 

The  plants,  only  late  cnttings,  each  produced  one 
le  flower.  We  noticed  two  superb  speoimans  of 
themnm  Queen  of  England,  the  white  and  yellow 
I.  These  were  bronght  out  of  the  oonaervaton 
colleotion  which  had  bean  grown  at  the  Chiswiu 
i,  the  plants  being  grown  for  the  experiment  of  pro- 
one  large  fiower,  which  has  admirably  snccaaded. 
■0  the  conservatoi7  will  be  well  rewarded,  for  finer 
of  the  Chryaanthomum  hava  never  been  seen  in 
j>n.  They  would  doubtless  have  made  a  conspicuous 
at  any  of  the  meetings  at  which  this  flower  is 
r  patronised. 

■  CoMHimB.— John  Eelk,  Esq.,  in  the  chui.  There 
[10  display  of  frnit  at  this  meeting,  one  of  the  beat 
a  been  seen  at  tiie  Committee  for  a  considerable 
st ;  and  the  pleasure  of  tho  meeting  was  greatly 
d  by  its  being  held  again  in  the  council-room,  whence 

ought  to  have  been  removed.  It  may  not  be  gene- 
own  that  for  the  last  twelvemonth  tiie  Committee 
a  poked  about  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  nooks 
ners.  In  the  cold  aprii^  months  they  might  ha«e 
lan  in  one  of  the  cold  draughty  conidois  of  the 
■liMbition  building,  wrapped  in  great  coats,  and 
g  together  to  keep  each  other  warm ;  while  in  -Ute 

heat  of  summer  they  were  elevated  into  the  ul^er 
of  the  conservatory,  there  to  be  broiled,  while  two 
letimes  three  elderly  gentlemea  were  ia  undisturbad 
on  of  the  council-room,  devouring  as  much  of  tlie 
r  papers  and  the  monthlies  as  they  could  get  for 

I  were  various  prizee  offered  at  this  Meeting,  Class  A 
or  the  beet  tte«e  dishes  of  desMit  Apples,  any 
In  this  claas  there  were  eight  entries,  some  it 
Dntained  seretol  fine  spaoimenB  of  the  varieties  ex- 
Mr.  Spivey,  of  HaJlingbnry  Place,  Essex,  sent-fiae 
ns  of  Bibston  Pippin,  Feam's  Pippin,  and  Morgil, 
brtunately,  they  had  been  in  contact  with  h^  or 
her  material  that  destroyed  their  fiavoar.    Mi.  ]''  " 


BBS  B  there  were  nine  entries,  aad  man;  of  tlMU 
ad  remarkably  fine  speoimena.  The  ChaamoDtda'df 
J,  of  Foidhook,  were  BO  large  and  handsome  that  tlMT 
Torded  a  cert^Boate  of  commcradataon.  Mr.  Bpirw 
)  apeBmena  of  6kni  Morcean  and  Paaae  Colmor ;  and 
rd,  «f  Snlhampated  Honse,  axtdbltedTetyfise  Bemlj 
Hse  OoimBr,  and  Ne  Fins  Henrk.  The  fliat  priM, 
r,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cox,  of  Bedleaf,  for  €llaa 
D,  QknamaaM,  and  Winter  Nelis,  all  three  of  whkh 
My  flaToarad,  as  were  olao  the  Baarr^  Snparfln, 
mUe,  aad  Marie  Lonise  cf  Mr.  Whiting,  of  :tke 
ne,-ii^ch  TeosTed  the  second  priae. 
C  was  tot  the  beat  diah  of  Grapaa  having  a  Unaoat 
■nd  the  first  pdae  was  t«keu  by  ICeesrs.  Lane  and 
Bedliampatead,  with  Muscat  Eainbargh,  and  ewA 
li  1  Seine  g<Md  judges  oonsiderad  it  weighed '  om 
It  was- very  doeely  set,  too  closely  in  t^,  for  ^iko 
were  aqnaeied  together  till  some  of  them  were  inall 
'ahi^ws.  Tbe  Tine  is  growing  in  an  orcbard>hoDae, 
I  fruit  was  {woduoed  without  artificial  heat. 
■D  was  for  Gr^jee  withoot  Mnscat  flaTonr;  and  the 
lae  was  also  taken  by  Messrs.  Lnne  with  Black  Prine. 
'ere  fine,  long,  black  bunches,  and  of  eiceUent  fiaiaat. 
tx>,  were  prodnoad  in. an  orchord-honse. 
e^'waa  reoeivad  from  Mr.  Danham,  gaidener  to.  the 
f  Boxbnrgh  at  Braxmouth  Fart,  near  Dnnbar,  KS., 
^T***""  of  the  Committee  as  to  whether  or  not<A 


It  wpaoMd  ft 

noihiWed  for  aerenl  yena 

.Ue  JMinbat^  Sfaowa.as  Mnaeat  of  ,AteaadDa,.jad 
MEjui.aicffitacai 'had -bean  taken  to  it-rSia,tit,sm 
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not  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  bunch  and  beny  certainly 
have  the  appearance  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee unanimously  decided  that  it  was  not  that  variety 
nor  any  other  form  of  Muscat — ^in  fact  that  it  was  not  a 
Muscat  at  all. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway,  again 
showed  a  bunch  of  Boyal  Vineyard  Grape,  which  appears  to 
hang  well,  being  perfectly  firm  and  plump.  Mr.  McDonald, 
of  Woodstock  Park,  Inistioge,  sent  a  bunch  of  true  White 
Tokay,  which  he  anticipated  would  be  the  same  as  th^ 
bunch  sent  by  Mr.  Denh^m,  but  they  were  not  at  all  simiTar 
to  each  other. 

A  fine  firuit  of  the  true  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine 

-Apple  was  sent  by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  Archerfield,  N.B. 

It  was  remarkably  handsome^  and  firm,  and,  having  been 

cut  for  a  month,  refuted  the  opinion  that  is  held  by  many 

— that  it  will  not  keep. 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Gishurst  Cottage,  sent  some 
magnificent  specimens  of  his  orchard-house-grown  Apples 
and  Pears.  The  Melon  Apple,  Northern  Spy,  and  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin  were  very  beautiful ;  and  the  Pears,  which 
consisted  of  Beurr^  Defais,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Chau- 
montel,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Doyenn^  Goubaiilt  were 
really  wonderf^l.  The  firuit  grown  by  Mr.  Wilson  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  successfiil  examples  of  orchard-house  culture 
we  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Lidgard,  of  Hammersmith,  exhibited  immense  stalks 
of  Celery  of  the  following  varieties: — Kimberley's  Hero, 
Williams'  Bed,  Wall's  Invincible  White,  Manchester  Red, 
Coles'  Red,  and  Coles'  White.  The  latter  were  by  far  the 
best  flavoiured. 


WINTERINa  PLANTS  in  a  COLD  GREENHOUSE 

—VINE  MILDEW. 

•  I  HAYB  a  small  glass  house  fitted  into  a  nook  of  the  house 
where  it  gets  all  the  east  and  south  sun,  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  keep  my  plants  there  all  the  winter  without  fire. 
One  end  and  half  the  length  are  against  the  house,  painted 
white.  The  front  has  a  division  and  makes  two  windows 
which  open.  The  door  opposite  one  is  to  the  west.  There 
are  two  shelves  in  front,  two  shelves  against  the  house,  3  feet 
apart,  on  two  sides,  and  a  table  one-third  of  the  length.  It 
is  built  on  an  arch  turned  over  a  dry  area  which  g^s  partly 
round  the  house^  which  may  make  it  cold  but  not  damp. 
My  plants  are  chiefly  young  Geraniums  of  last  autumn  and 
this  summer,  some  fine  Fuchsias,  all  raised  by  myself,  and 
three  small  Orange  trees.  Would  frigi  domo  along  the 
sides  keep  out  the  frost?  Must  I  have  it  over  the  roof? 
Must  I  have  a  lamp  burning  at  night  when  frosty  ?  Would 
any  possible  contrivance  do  instead  of  fire  ?  I  should  be 
much  obliged  for  any  practical  directions. 

I  could  by  a  piece  of  iron  pipe  make  it  communicate 
with  a  glazed  verandah  into  which  a  drawing-room  window 
opens,  and  to  which  a  small  greenhouse  is  attached,  where 
there  is  a  fire  and  a  brick  flue. 

We  have  a  small  Ghrape-house  with  a  border,  in  which  we 
have  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots ;  they  bore  very  well 
this  year,  but  one  hundred  bunches  of  Ghrapes  were  lost  from 
mildew,  or  whatever  the  disease  is  called.  What  can  I  do 
to  the  Vine  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  misfortune  ?  and  how 
can  I  keep  out  the  frost  without  letting  my  new  little  house 
out  of  my  own  hands,  as  I  do  ^  the  work  of  it  myself,  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  interest  ? — E.  M.  W. 

[We  really  wish  we  could  help  you  effectually,  but  fear  we 

must  merely  condole  with  you.    The  frigi  domo  on  the  sides 

would  be  help,  but  would  not  hinder  a  severe  frost  killing  all 

/our  plants.  That,  too,  would  involve  some  trouble  in  taking 

>ff  and  puttinr  it  on.    We  would  prefer  calico  or  something 

yf  that  kind  lor  the  roof;  and  if  your  front  windows  are 

ligh  the  calico  might  be  put  up  in  pieces  inside,  and  re- 

aain  there  the  most  of  the  winter.   Unless  the  glass-covered 

'^randah  were  very  warm,  we  do  not  see  what  benefit  you 

•ould  derive  by  bring'"  if  an  iron  pipe  from  the  verandah. 

Ve  do  not  know  whc      he  position  of  the  furnace  for  the 

tA'eenhouse  is,  but  if  **-    «11  handy ; — •  might  have  a  small 

[at  boiler  placed  ^-  *         ^-^^  pip^'    tiken  firom  it  to  your 


place  in  the  room  adjoining  is  suitable,  or  if  there  is  a 
room  with  a  fireplace  beneath  the  arch  that  forms  the  floor. 
That,  however,  would  make  you,  as  respects  the  fire,  depen- 
dant on  others  perhaps,  but  still  leave  the  giving  of  heat 
entirely  in  your  own  hands.    If  the  place  is  at  a&  lofty,  a 
single  lamp  would  not  be  sufficient  unless  of  a  good  size, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  frigi  domo.    A  spirit  lamp 
would  be  best,  as  if  the  wick  were  kept  short  there  would  be 
no  smoke.    We  think  that  one  or  two  parafi^  lamps  would 
be  the  cheapest  and  might  suit  your  purpose ;  but  we  are 
not  sure,  whether  the  products  of  combustion  might  not 
injure  your  plants — we  rather  think  they  would  unless  there 
were  funnel-shaped  vessels  of  tin  suspended  over  the  lamps 
a  few  inches  above  them,  and  a  small  pipe  from  that  funnel 
communicating  with  the  external  atmosphere.     We  would 
advise  you  to  try  one  or  two  of  these  lamps  without  any 
covering  of  a  funnel  at  first,  and  notice  how  much  it  will 
raise  the  temperature.      The  funnel  over  the  lamp  would 
take  off  the  deleterious  matter,  and  if  the  pipe  were  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  that  would  give  out  the 
heat  that  rose  through  it. 

We  are  now  writing  with  the  help  of  a  composite  candle 
that  needs  no  snuffing,  with  a  wire-frame  fixed  on  the  candle 
supporting  a  shade  of  paper,  green  outside  and  white 
inside,  with  a  hole  of  about  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
The  other  night  we  boiled  a  small  saucepan  very  shorfc^ 
suspended  over  that  hole.  In  our  bachelor  days  we  have 
with  a  similar  simple  contrivance  boiled  a  small  Ha  tea- 
kettle, when  we  wished  for  a  cheering  cup  and  could  not  be 
bothered  lighting  a  fire.  With  a  good-sized  lamp  we  believe 
we  could  heat  a  small  tin  boiler  like  a  teakettle,  and  heat  the 
house  with  two-inch  tin  pipes  taken  all  round  it.  Try  the 
lamp  first.  From  experiments  with  stoves  we  are  well  con- 
vinced that  for  small  places  there  is  no  mode  of  heating  so 
economical  as  having  the  whole  of  the  heating  material  inside 
the  place  to  be  heated,  but  then  the  producto  of  oombustion 
>  must  be  allowed  to  escape. 

We  may  state  here  for  the  benefit  of  young  gardeners 
that  myriads  of  such  wire-guards  are  sold  in  London  for 
2d.  each  and  the  shades  for  Id.  each,  and  may  be  used  until 
the  candle  is  nearly  done.  Candles  that  need  no  snuffing 
are  a  great  luxury,  and  composites  about  lid.  or  Is.  per 
pound  are  cheaper  and  give  fiir  more  light  than  tallow 
candles,  but  they  do  not  stand  carrying.  We  found,  also, 
recently  a  valuable  hint  for  getting  all  the  light  possible  at 
night  from  a  candle — viz.,  to  use  a  white  or  light-c<^ured 
cover  for  the  table.  We  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
before,  though  we  ought  to  have  done  so ;  but  just  try 
and  see  the  difference  either  for  reading  or  wzithig,  and 
especially  if  the  candle  or  lamp  is  shaded.  The  reflection 
of  light  from  the  light  colour  of  the  table,  even  if  the  cover 
be  a  newspaper,  is  like  the  addition  of  another  candle  when 
contrasted  with  the  dark  colour.  The  light  colour  of  the 
walls  will  be  no  particular  point  in  the  &vour  of  our  corre- 
spondent, as  it  will  reflect  heat  during  the  day,  and  in  a  hot 
day  will  be  apt  to  make  the  place  too  hot,  and  in  cold  nights 
from  not  being  much  heated  during  the  day  it  wiU  not  haT8 
so  much  to  radiate  back  again  at  night  as  a  darker-coloiued 
wall  would  have ;  but  then  in  using  a  lamp  at  niffht  Utile  of 
the  heat  would  be  absorbed  by  the  white  waU  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  As  said  above  we  would  simply 
try  a  paraffin  lamp  or  two  first  and  note  how  much  they 
raise  the  teinperature. 

As  to  the  mildew  on  the  Grapes,  very  particular  directions  • 
were  given  in  a  late  Number,  and  we  can  only  say.  Wash  the 
house  thoroughly.  Vines  and  all,  and  then  wash  the  latter 
with  a  paint  made  of  clay,  lime,  and  sulphur;  and  next 
season,  even  if  you  should  use  a  little  fire  heat,  give  plenty 
of  air,  leaving  even  a  little  on  at  night  from  the  time  tiiie 
Vines  break  untU  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  apply  flowen  q€ 
sulphur  to  the  first  spot  of  mildew. — R.  F.] 


GARDENERS'  NAMES  FOE  FLOWEES. 

"G."  has  misunderstood  my  meaning,  and  taken    my 

words  in  a  sense  in  which  I  never  intended  them  to  be 

^aken.    When  I  said,  "  I  feel  sure  that  well-edaoated  gair- 

lenehi  will  say  Amen  to  my  remarks,"  it  was  not  the  aneo- 
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"  I  humbly  think  it  would  be  a  retrograde  day  in  horticul- 
ture if  gardeners'  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  flowers 
was  received  by  the  classicfdly  educated  as  correct ; "  and, 
again,  more  especially  on  thf  se  words,  "  Surely  it  is  right  in 
tMs,  as  in  all  instances,  to  endeavour  to  raise  men  to  the 
correct  standard,  rather  than  sink  the  standard  for  the 
sake  of  the  men."  I  honoured  "  D.,'*  of  Deal,  much  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  as  the  right  pronunciation  of  a  flower  one 
which,  as  has  been  prove<C  was  classically  wrong,  although 
the  name  of  Mr.  Beaton  (now,  alas  !  the  late)  was  brought 
as  an  argument  in  its  defence. 

"  G."  will  also  do  me  the  favour  to  notice,  that  I  spoke  of 
the  four  cases  of  very  bad  pronunciation  as  being  "  extreme 
cases,"  and,  therefore,  great  exceptions  to  the  regular  rule. 
They  had  amused  me,  and  I  thought  would  amuse  and  not 
oflfend  any  reader  of  The  Joubkal  op  Hoeticultxtbb. 
They  are  perfectly  true,  and,  of  course,  I  did  not  ask  any 
one  to  endorse  my  anecdotes,  only  my  arguments.  I  can 
also  assure  "  G."  I  was  not  quizzed  by  my  "  Johnny  Bottle" 
friend.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  once  in  my  own  employ ; 
in  better  days  he  had  been  gardener  to  a  near  relative  of  a 
Peer.  He  was  a  very  good  gardener,  though  in  book  matters 
grievously  ignorant.  He  seemed  amused  with  the  name, 
but  spoke  it,  I  am  sure,  in  utter  ignorance. 

As  an  instance  in  an  opposite  d&ection,  let  me  give  "  G." 
another  bit  of  my  experience.  I  was  a  few  years  ago  looking 
over  a  very  good  garden  with  the  gardener.  It  was  his  own 
creation  out  of  a  piece  of  flat  pasture  land.  I  was  delighted 
to  hear  his  most  correct  pronunciation  of  all  names.  In  one 
instance  he,  of  his  own  accord,  gave  me  the  Greek  word 
correctly  pronounced,  from  which  our  English  name,  he  said, 
was  derived.  On  remarking  upon  this  man's  wonderfully 
correct  pronunciation  to  one  of  his  fellow  gardeners,  he 
assured  me  that  he  was  in  this  respect  the  envy  of  all  his 
frardener  friends. 

Let  me  add  as  a  word  of  encouragement  to  young,  very 
young  gardeners,  that  this  man  I  speak  of  began  iSe  as  a 
servant  boy  in  a  village. ' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  "  G."  that  there  lives  no  man 
fonder  of  gardeners  than  myself.  Many  an  hour's  chat  do  I 
get  with  them  when  I  can,  and  I  wish  them  well,  and  never 
more  truly  was  I  their  friend  than  when  urging  them  to 
a  correct  pronunciation,  to  which  many  attain,  to  which 
some  never  attain.  **G."  will  oblige  me  by  noticing  my 
words,  "  I  am  writing  nothing  the  least  degree  offensive  to 
the  gardener  class  " — words  by  which  I  meant  that  my  object 
was  to  do  good. — ^Wiltshibe  Bectob. 


POETEAITS  of  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 

FEUIT. 

Staxjbantheba  orandifolia  (Large-leaved  Stauranthera). 
— Nat  ord.y  Cyrtandrace».  Linn.,  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 
Herbaceous  stove  plant.  Native  of  limestone  rocks  2000  feet 
high,"  at  Moulmein.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  purple. 
Blooms  in  August.  Promises  to  increase  readily  from  cut- 
tings.— (Botanical  Magazine,  i.  5409.) 

Gabdenia  octomeba  (Eight-parted  Gardenia). — Nat.  ard., 
Kubiacese.  Linn,,  Pentand^  Monogynia.  Shrubby  plant. 
Native  of  Fernando  Po.  Flowers  wMte,  tinged  with  green ; 
lip  eight-segmented ;  tube  eight-sided. — (Ibid.,  t.  5410.) 

MicoNiA  PULVEBUTiBKTA  (Floccoso  Micouia). — Nat.  <yrd., 
Melastomacese.  Linn.,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son.  Native  of  Peru.  Leaves  beau- 
tiful, dark  green,  tinged  with  blue,  and  finely  reticulated. — 
(Ibid.,  t.  5411.) 

Webbia  pinifolia  (Pine-leaved  Webbia).— Nai.  ard.,  Com- 
positDB  (Vemoniace»).  Linn.,  Syngenesia  ©qualis.  Cool 
greenhouse  plant.  Native  of  oount^  between  Cape  Town 
and  Natal.  Flowers  purple,  blooming  in  Aug^ust.  "  Pro- 
bably will  bear  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  be  g^wn  in 
clumps,  or  even  as  a  bedding-out  plant."— (IWd.,  t  5412.) 

FuoosiA  cxTNEiFOBMis  (Wedge-leavcd  Fugosia).  —  ^ai. 
ord,,  Malvacese.  Linn.,  Monadelphia  Polyandna.  Native  of 
seashore  in  Dirk  Hartog's  Island,  West  Australia.  Flowers 
white,  with  dark  crimson  blotch  at  base.— (Kid.,  *.  5413.) 

Boss,  Mat>ame  Falcot.— a  yellow  Tea  variety,  deep- 
oolgored  and  beautiftiL— (FawtU  Magaxine,  pL  169.) 

PwuNiA,  Mbs.  SMiTH.^Bai8ed  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Dul- 


wich.  Magenta -colomred,  white -margined,  and  white- 
centred;  very  striking. — (Ibid.,  pi.  170.) 

Gladiolus,  Chables  Davis. — ^Baised  by  Mr.  Standish,  of 
Ascot  and  Bagshot.  Beceived  a  certificate  from  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society.  Scarlet,  pickpd  out  with  purple  aod 
white.^(IWd.,  pi.  171.) 

AsTELMA  (Gnaphalium)  eximium. — A  Very  briUiant 
Everlasting  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine  Apple  Place.  Crimson  calyx,  and 
orange  anthers. — (Ibid.,  pi.  172.) 

Dexttzia  cbsnata  flobe  pleno. — ^This  double-flowered 
Deutzia  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  Japan.  A 
dwarf,  hardy  shrub.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  pink.— - 
(Plorisi  and  Pomologist,  ii.,  153.) 

Nectabine,  Victobia. — ^Baised  by  Mr.  Bivers,  by  ferti- 
lising the  Yiolette  H&tive  with  pollen  from  the  Stanwiok. 
As  we  said  in  September,  the  fruit  "  has  all  the  merits  of 
the  Stanwick,  with  none  of  its  defects."  It  is  a  delicions 
fruit,  in  perfection  during  the  middle  of  September. — (Ibid,, 
160.)  

LABOUE  AND  LABOUEEES  IN  lEELAND. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  I  would  say  that  circum- 
stances have  led  me  to  keep  back  in  the  meantime,  as  some- 
thing good  in  the  background,  the  account  of  some  more 
placeis  in  Ireland  I  saw  on  my  hurried  visit.    The  manner 
in  which  these  sketches  have  been  received  has  been  to  me  a 
source  of  pleasure  not  unmixed  with  sorrow,  the  sorrow  being 
owing  to  something  like  an  undercurrent  of  belief,  that  the 
pictures  of  improvement  and  comfort  were  too  rose-tinted  to 
be  real.    Some  friends  tell  me  I  should  have  gone  to  this  and 
to  that  place,  and  then  I  should  not  have  failed  to  have  seen 
misery,  idleness,  starvation,  wretchedness,  and  hovels  not  fit 
for  pigs  to  live  in.    WeU,  tliis  may  be  all  too  true,  but  I  hope 
it  'vnll  have  disappeared  before  I  have  the  chance  of  having 
another  tour  in  Ireland.    Perhaps  I  was  fortunate  in  seeing  so 
much  of  industry  ^d  comfort,  and  I  spoke  as  I  saw — ^not  bat 
that  I  witnessed  some  miserable  dwellings,  and  a  few  shiver- 
ing workmen  who  were  vainly  "  asking  for  leave  to  toil ; " 
but,  unfortunately,  I  had  seen  more  than  enough  of  such 
misery  in  Scotland  and  England  too,  and  too  often  unac- 
companied with  that  sympathy  and  willingness  to  he^  each 
other  which  has  long  been  a  prominent  feature  among  the 
poorest  in  Ireland.    That  labourers  in  Ireland  could  be  as 
intelligently  active  as  their  brethren  in  England,  when  any- 
thing uke  similar  inducements  were  present  to  them,  was, 
however,  the  greatest  of  all  anomalies.    One  friend  in- 
sinuated that  what  was  said  of  the  working  man  at  Straffaxt 
must  have  been  all  a  myth  borrowed  from  Cloudland---in  tact, 
said  as  much  that  the  place  could  only  have  an  *'  airy  habi- 
tation" in  my  own  imagination  !    Strange,  indeed,  that  the 
industrious  Irishman  in  England  could  be  nothing  but  a 
tattered,  lazy,  misworker  in  his  own  land,  with  children 
crowding  around  him  demanding  his  every  energy !    True, 
I  never  should  imagine  that  the  man  who  squatted  in  a 
chimneyless  hut,  and  worked  his  long  dreary  hours  for  from 
6d.  to  9d.  a-day,  could  even  be  expected  to  put  forth  the 
energy  of  the  man  who  was  fairly  paid  for  his  labour.    On 
this  account  I  was  one  of  those  that  delighted  in  emigration 
as  the  chief  means  for  raising  the  wages  of  the  working 
man  that  stayed  at  home,  and  yet  making  work  cheaper  for 
the  landlord  and  the  flurmer,  by  the  superior  quality  and 
greater  quantity  of  the  work  performed.    There  is  no  use 
in  mincing  the  question.    Where  there  are  not  the  means 
for  building  up  bone  and  musde,  there  can  be  no  energy  for 
continuous  labour.     Low  wages  are,  therefore,  generally 
synonymous  with  dear  high-priced  work.    Emigration,  whidi 
in  moderation  would  thus  have  been  a  blessing,  if  continued 
long  at  its  present  rate  will  turn  a  blessing  into  a  curse, 
by  depriving  the  land  of  its  chief  labour  power.     It  is 
high  tune  tl^t  those  who  for  their  own  purposes  have  traded 
in  Irish  discontent,  and  the  owners  and  livers  by  the  land» 
should  arouse  themselves  and  present  inducements  to  their 
labouring  brethren  to  remain  at  home.     The  Marquis  of 
Waterfoni  at  a  large  agricultural  meeting  stated,  "That 
large  farmers  should  encourage  more  field  labour.   He  would 
be  happy  to  give  cottages  for  labourers,  if  his  tenants  would 
give  them  work."    Let  such  work  be  judiciously  given  and 
remunerated  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  then,  but  then  only,  will 
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emigration  be  stayed,  and  the  descriptions  of  laziness,  idle- 
ness, ajid  carelessness  become  tales  of  the  times  long  ago. 

As  in  this  work  of  gardening  the  opinions  of  gardeners 
mnat  ever  be. interesting  I  send  the  following  letter,  cut  out 
of  the  Dvhlin  Evening  Post,  of  October  Slst,  as  tending  to 
flhovrtJiat.my  statements  were  not  at  all  ont  of  the  way. — 
Jdm>  F. 

nYoorreport-ofitiie  PortUw  Eanniair  Society  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  better 
tbings  for  the  labourer.  The  happy  union  of  Portlaw  and  Curraghmore  in 
the  utei«8t  of  labour  is  a  promising  subject.  The  Marquis  of  Waterford 
iMonpiM  a  high  position,  and  his  opinions  and  acts  are  closely  watched 
OTitside  Ibe  limiUH)f  his  own  large  property. 

**  In  your  report  of  the  Portlaw  meeting,  the  Marquis  hardly  does  justlee 
to  the  workmen  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  In  speaking  of  Flax-culture,  the 
Marquis  says :— *  The  culture  of  Flax  required  skilled  labour,  and  the  great 
•OMsa^f  the  people  in  the  South  of  Ireland  were  not  in  that  high  state  of 

rfeetion,  as  labourer?,  that  would  warrant  a  landlord  or  any  one  interested 
the  prosperity  of  the  soil,  to  say  to  the  tenantry,  *' Embark  in  Flax 
M  aorea."  *  All  are  interested  in  the  soil  in  Ireland,  it  is  the  taste  and  genius 
>M  the  people,  and  it  is  a  lamentable  failure  if  the  labourers  are  not  equal  to 
the  operations  necessary  to  bring  a  crop  to  maturity,  which  crop  is  a 
common  crop  in  a  less  favoured  part  of  the  country. 

'*The  farming  and  manufactures  of  Messrs.  Malcolmson,  as  also  Iheir  ship- 
building yard  at  Waterford,  is  strong  eyidence  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
workmen  around  Waterford.  I  think  it  a  dutv  to  offer  you  publicly  my 
own  experience  of  labourers  in  this  part  of  Ireland :  For  Hie  years  I  have 
had  a  great  number  of  labourers  under  my  charge,  and  I  unhesitatingly 
vsaert  that  they  are  as  obedient,  as  regular,  and  perform  common  operations 
-ef •  wotk  aa  well  as  any  labourers  in  Great  Britain.  I  have  seen  with  admi- 
ntton  what  Mr.  Horn  has  done  with  untrained  workmen  in  building  ships. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  or  here  the  workmen  are  over  the  average  of 
their  dees.  There  may  be  some  advantage  here,  as  Colonel  Tigbe  is  well 
^own  to  be  a  most  kind  and  liberal  employer,  and  it  deserves  to  be  told 
.that  in  the  past  three  years  Colonel  Tlghe  and  his  lady  have  spent  large 
nuns  of  money  on  extra  labour,  fubxlt  to  orvs  employment.  The  work 
executed  is  open  to  the  public  and  speaks  more  to  the  credit  of  the  wock- 
onen  than  any  form  of  words  I  can  use. 

** '  Why,  Sir,  it  is  no  use— nothing  can  be  done  with  Irish  labourers,'  is  a 
ory  without  grounds— it  is  fudge— a  wretched  excuse  for  doing  nothing ;  it 
Is  lack  of  enterprise  and  siBoerity.  Not  the  labourer  that  is  to  blame ; 
he  works— nay,  begs  for  work— and  works,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
.that  well  ean  be.  I  apprehend  there  is  quite  as  much  want  of  capacity 
in  those  who  conduct  the  workmen  as  there  is  want  of  ability  in  the 
Jftbourers  to  perform  reasonable  duties.  Nor  is  there  that  irant  of  taste 
Ottd  want  of  order  so  much  laid  against  the  Irish  tenant.  See  the  noble 
aan^n  of  Adair  Manor,  and  ask  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  who  hewed  that 
excellent  stone  and  woodwork.  Or  so  and  see  the  cottages  built  by  Mr. 
naper,  of  Loughorew— Mr.  Herbert,  of  Mndcross— er  those  about  this  place, 
■ad  yon  will  find  how  readily  the  labourer  improves.— I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  ser? ant,  Chasum  M'Boicald,  Woodstock." 


GEEENHOUSE  TEOPjSOLTJMS. 

All  are  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  variei^,  especially 
of  colour,  in  the  decoration  of  greeiiJbLOuses  and  conserva- 
tories ;  and  this  ol^ect  should  be  aimed  at  as  much  in  winter 
as  Bommer — ^indeed  to  my  mind  more  so  at  the  former  than 
the  latter  season,  for  we  have  in  winter  fewer  flowering 
.plants  to  choose  firom.  I  read  lately  of  a  lady  complaining 
<if  the  monotonous  appearance  of  her  flower-borders— rgreen 
aad  white,  white  and  green,  having  become  wearisome. 
ifKany  i>eople  of  small  means  make  a  similar  complaint  as 
ztgards  their  greenhouses,  which  are  much  less  attractive 
than  they  might  and  ought  to  be. 

Tropseolums  are  plants  of  easy  management,  and  when 
once  a  person  understands  their  mode  of  treatment  they 
am  be  so  managed  as  to  add  much  to  the  decorative  effect 
of  the  greenhouse.  Where  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
this  dass  of  plants  they  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
t^sreat  care  was  bestowed  particularly  in  propagating  them. 
]xhis  was  done  by  ta.king  off  the  young  and  tender  points 
,cf  their  growths,  inserting  them  in  pure  white  sand,  kept 
.moist,  under  bell-glasses,  where  a  moderate  bottom  heat 
joould  be  maintain^.  It  required  a  watchful  ^e  to  make 
them  succeed  well;  and  when  they  did  form  their  small 
tubers  it  was  some  years  before  they  could,  from  their  size 
iand  strength,  give  much  flower,  however  desirable  it  was 
to  have  them  blooming  in  winter,  with  their  siogular  yet 
•▼«fy  pretty  colours. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  I  went  to  live  in  a  part  of  V  o, 
oountry  where  a  neighbour  was  skilled  in  growing  Trop:  - 
^thcms,  and  I  will  now  very  briefly  detail  his  practice,  i  -, 
marking  that,  from  my  friend's  success  in  their  cnltivatioti,. 
I  was  i«dno^  to  try  the  same  mode.  It.  is  now  moore  than, 
*mi,  years  ago,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  any  reason  to  abandon 
'lus  line  of  treatment. 

Supposing  that  we  have  four  o^din^J7-gized  tubers  OTi 
-aeiM  of  tricot  or  Jair^Hii,  that  we  wish  io.^r^w  eaoh.tiiber 


them  whilst  having  as  many  flowers  upon  them  as  th^  qib 
produce,  proceed  as  follows :  Take  some  good  fresh  tnziy 
soil,  with  a  little  fibry  peat  chopped  pretty  small,  and  a 
good  portion  of  silver  sand,  all  wdl  mixed  together,  so  as  to 
be  a  nice  fibry  mixture,  such  as  will  not  be  too  oloae  or 
become  sodden.  Having  the  compost  all  ready,  the  neit 
proceeding  is  to  take  four  pots  about  8  or  9  inches  in  diametor 
at  the  top,  to  drain  them  well,  placing  moss  or  some  aimilar 
material  over  the  drainage,  and  then  to  fill  the  pot  zathor 
more  than  half  full  of  the  compost.  Place  the  root  into 
this,  having  the  crown  of  the  tuber  all  but  covered,  so  that 
you  can  see  when  it  begins  to  grow.  A  strong  root  will 
often  give  several  shoots  or  growths.  Let  them  grow  en. 
"When  they  are  6  or  8  inches  long  put  in  the  stake  or  wive 
trellis  on  which  the  plant  is  to  grow,  as,  if  delayed  longer, 
the  growths  of  the  plant  might  be  injured  in  putting  in  the 
trelUis,  owing  to  their  being  covered  with  soiL  The  trellis 
having  been  put  in,  the  next  proceeding  is  to  lay  the  young 
growth  or  growths  across  the  soil  in  the  pots,  carefioOly 
covering  them  over  with  the  same  kind  of  soil ;  and  as  thn^ 
grow  go  on  turning  them  from  side  to  side  in  the  po^ 
gradu^y  letting  them  rise  higher  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  aod 
of  course  adding  more  soil  each  time.  When  done  in  this 
way,  carefully  bending  them  where  there  is  a  joint  in  the 
slender  stem,  they  will  generally  form  a  little  bulb  at  evezy 
joint. 

Now  to  give  an  outline  of  how  my  friend  grew  his  pots 
of  l^xn)8eolums.  He  generally  had  his  in  pots  from  12  to 
16  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  the  compost  much  the 
same  as  that  whi<^  I  have  described.  Into  the  large  pots 
he  often  placed  an  inverted  three-inch  pot  at  the  bottcan, 
and  filled  in  an  inch  thick  of  potsherds.  Over  this  he  placed 
some  moss,  and  then  filled  the  pots  three  parts  Ml  or 
rather  more  before  he  put  in  the  tubers.  Into  the  largest 
pots  he  would  put  six  or  eight  good-sized  roots,  just  oorer- 
ing  them  over,  and  placing  them  in  a  circle  about  an  inch 
from  tiie  top.  After  they  were  started  and  6  or  '8  inches 
long,  he  put  in  the  top  of  a  compactly-grown  Laroh  tree, 
perhaps  from  3^  to  4^  feet  high,  or  the  top  of  a  HoUt^ 
tree  from  which  all  the  leaves  had  been  carefaUy  removecL 
and  as  the  plants  grew  he  covered  them  over  with  the 
same  kind  of  compost,  stiU  inclining  them  towards  the 
stem  of  the  Larch  tree  on  which  they  were  to  grow.  He 
allowed  them  to  ramble  all  over  it;  and  in  the  course  of 
time  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  cone  of  2\  or  3  feet  wide  at 
the  base  and  4  feet  or  more  high  from  the  pot.  Tzained 
in  this  way  the  plants  had  a  charming  effedi  in  a  conser- 
vatory during  the  spring  months,  and  afforded  a  nice  con- 
trast when  placed  beside  some  of  the  white  Agaleas  on  the 
one  side  and  a  nicely  bloomed  Bhododendron  on  the  other, 
backed  up  with  a  Camellia,  or  even  when  placed  alone  upon 
the  floor  of  a  conservatory,  where  the  pot  could  be  seen  and 
admired  on  every  side.^-G.  Dawson. 
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TRENTHAM. 

{CcmUnued  from  page  376.) 

At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  main  garden,  and  at  .the 
west  end  of  the  ribbon  borders,  is  one  of  the  most  ekgasit 
conservatories  of  the  day. 

It  is  ridge-and*furrow-roofed,  14  feet  in  height,  folly 
70  feet  in  breadth,  and  100  feet  in  length,  as  far  aa  oofild 
be  judged  by  pacing  it.  We  have  always  understood  that 
this  was  the  first  house  in  which  the  ridge-and-frnvov 
roof  was  used  to  cover  a  large  space  of  ground  without  any 
great  altitude  of  roof,  and  so  preventing  the  dzaanag  A 
the  plants,  and  doing  away  with  any  necessity  £or  stfgss 
and  platfSorms.  The  width  of  the  pa^ways,  and  ^  nast 
stone  edgings  fringed  with.Lycopods,  &c.,  conjuredoiro  IdMB 
of  ease  a^  grace&lness ;  whilst  the  somewhat  stiff,  tnmiwfs 
of  the  massive  specimens  in  the  beds  and  tubs,  hsb 
relieved  by  the  wild  flaunting  luxuriance  of  thB  ^*Fyg*^^ 
creepers  and  climbers.  Amon^  the  most  prominent  lof  thste 
were  fine-£>liaged  Acacias,  different  Passifloras,  .TaescBb 
moUissima,  Bi^ionia  jasmiiundes,  and  the  bsautiftiLcxiiBMn 
B.  Chirere,  Iponma  Learii  in  fine  eondition,  .the  JBmet' 
ceasing-flowering  .Habrothamiras  elagsns,  .tha  If^t  .Jbhie 
TlnnnlSigoxapensis.  and  a  hiuce.jnMB  of  the  OestmauHrsai- 
tioAnwi  -  '»''»n  TT-^  toes  ^«i»*  •m<»*«ei'  "*'  "^i"  flroVUm  floweis 
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all  the  winter.  It  would  be  endless  to  ennmerate  the  fine 
phmts  in  the  beds  of  tUs  honse,  mostly  truined*  less  or 
more  in  the  pyramidal  form,  whioh  gives  more  room  for  the 
streamers  of  dimbers  and  the  badcets  of  creepers  snspended 
chiefly  over  the  pathways.  The  house  is  always  k^  eay 
by  fresh  introductions  during  the  season.  In  the  end  of 
Angust  we  were  most  struck  with  fine-flowered  Fuohsiaa ; 
lazve  Brugmansias ;  a  fine  plant  of  Lucnlia  gratissima  covered* 
wiui  buds ;  a  huge  barrel-shaped  plant,  readiing  neariy  to 
the  roof,  of  Camellia  reticulata,  well  sujyplied  with  large 
buds ;  very  large  plants,  in  the  highest  luxurianoe,  of  other 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  less  or  more  in  the  pyramidal  shape; 
fine  masses  of  Hedychiums,  as  Gardnerianum  and  the  8w«et 
white-flowered  ooronarium;  a  good  plant  of  Bhododendron 
Dalhonsianum  with  well-swelled  flower-buds ;  and  at  the 
north  comer  of  the  west  front,  inside,  was  a  strong  plant  of 
the  New  Zealand  Flax,  with  a  seat  on  the  pathway  behind 
it,  from  whence  you  could  see  any  one  crossing-  the  iron 
bridge  over  the  river,  and  be  yourself  concealed  liy  the  thick 
fbHage  of  the  Flax,  possessing  as  it  does  a  luxurianoe  we 
might  look  for  in  vain  out  of  doors  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
these  islands,  though  it  thrives  pretty  well  in  some  parts  of 
the  south  of  Ireland. 

The  west  front  of  this  conservatoiy  is  separated  from  the 
river  by  gravel  and  a  sloping  bazik  of  turf  delightfrdly 
green ;  and  a  little  farther  north,  opposite  the  foot-bridge, 
is  a  largo  parallelogfram  of  gravel  backed  by  evergreens; 
and  on  that  parallelogpram  are  inscribed  in  broad  letters  of 
Box  the  names  of  the  four  sisters  of  the  present  Duke,  with 
"^'\veat  memoria**  beneath  them.  On  our  previous  visit  to 
Trenthom  Mr.  Fleming  told  us  he  could  use  salt  water  for 
destroying  weeds  inside  and  round  these  letters  without 
iiyuring  the  Box,  though  for  ourselves  we  always  found  Box 
verj'  easily  ii\jured  by  salt  in  any  shape.  Whether  and 
how  salt  is  now  applied  we  failed  to  inquire,  but  all  the  walks 
were  in  excellent  condition. 

Close  to  the  north  side  of  this  fine  conservatoiy  are 
elegant  gates  that  form,  we  presume,  the  chief  entrance 
to  the  kitchen  garden  from  the  mansion,  these  gates 
bein^^  in  a  line  with  the  arched  Pear-walk  running,  from 
east  to  west  which  we  have  already  noticed.  At  the  back 
of  the  conservatory  is  an  open  square  of  gravel,,  as  if 
for  setting  plants  on  in  summer  if  desirable.  The  baek  of 
the  house  was  clothed  with  Ivy,  but  beautifully  draped  with 
long  streamers  of  Honeysu<^le  and  Ayrshire  and  other 
climbing  Eoses  allowed  to  dangle  naturally^.with  little  or 
no  appearance  of  training  to  molest  them.  Tnnu- training 
would  have  spoiled  their  beauty.  It  would  be  well  if  gar- 
deners could  be  persuaded  at  times  to  "  let  well  alone.'* 

We  now  pass  the  gardener's  house  again,  cross  the  road- 
way and  the  rustic  bridge  over  a  brook  that  ihUs  into  the 
Trent,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  village  of  houses  and  pits' 
on  the  north  side  of  this  main  entrance.  Here  too  we  are, 
as  in  the  principal  division,  presented  with  the  same  ideas 
of  the  ornament^.  Here  is  the  background  of  shmbbeiy  all 
round,  i*aised  beds  skirted  with  Ivy  and  Cotoneaster  alter- 
nately, filled  with  Geraniums,  Hiuneas,  &c,,  and  in  the  front 
of  the  large  stove-ruige  is  a  beautiftU  fiower  garden,  the 
beds  edged  with  Thrift,  and  the  colours  chiefiy  belted  and 
well  contrasted. 

We  first  come  to  a  very  long  house  called  the  Brook-house, 
and  almost  entirely  filled  with  fine  plants  of  Azaleas,  as  it  is 
found  useless  to  put  them  out  of  d<:  ors  in  summer.  Then 
opposite  this  at  right  angles  is  another  long  range  with  ridge- 
and-furrow  roofs,  the  first  a  greenhouse  with  a  stage,  walk 
along  the  front,  and  Tea  Boses  against  the  back  wall.  These 
Boses  are  exposed  to  the  full  air,  and  are  kept  rather  dry  in 
autumn  so  as  to  harden  the  wood,  and  then  there  are  pl^ty 
of  fine  Boses  all  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  usual  green- 
house temperature.  The  stage  in  this  house  is  also  cleverly 
managed,  the  end  and  the  front,  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
firont  shelf,  are  covered  by  a  trellis  tilled  with  Camellias, 
Acacias,  and  Scarlet  Geraniums. 

N^  and  much  wider  is  the  moist  stove  or  tropical 
aquarium  conservatoiy,  there  being  a  tank  siqipUed  with 
hot  water  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance.  The  back 
wall  is  formed  into  a  rough  rockery  for  Ferns,  Mosses,  &c. 
The  plants  over  the  aquarium  and  elsewheare  in  pots  were 
tbisfly  distingniiihed  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  as 
Clpaophylhun  wMtynifl/mm^   Alocasia  metaUicay  vexy.  fine 


plants  of  varieties  of  C^t«n,  Dhusfleinas,  Harantto,  Mbsas, 
ioo.-,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  beaatlftil  finer  kind*  of 
Caladinm.  We  psesome  the  Ifymphaas  and'olber-wstQr- 
I^ante  were  chiefly  in  a  state  of  rest.  The  front  curb  of 
this  hofuse  is  fitted  with  a  shallow  pas,  and  for  the  whole* 
widfeh  it  was  a  dense  green  mass  of  the  dwaxfLyoopodhun 
apodnm  or  demmm.  iSie  beanty  of  these  plants  as  speci- 
mens was  more  than  rivalled  with  the  wikL  grandeur  of  th» 
flanntiiup  creepets  above.  For  natural  magniftoenoe  <for  the 
art  to  eftct  it  was  completely  hidden),  we  have  seennothiniB^ 
to  oompare  with  it  except  the  middle  division  of  tli»^ 
stove  of'  Mr.  Bewley  near  I>ublin.  In  this  latter  case,  how^ 
ever,  the  striking  ettecft  was  prodnoed  entirely  by  the  rich- 
leaved  streamers  of  the  Cissns  discolor.  Here  this  plant 
was  also  in  its  glory;  but  mingled,  shaded,  and  contrasted; 
with  the  folia^  and  fiowers  of  Stephanotis  floribundst, 
Ipom»a  Horsfidlise,  &c.,  Fassiflora  prinoeps  and  quadrangii- 
laris,  &c.,  Allamanda  cathartica^  Bignonia  venusta,  &^.  So 
wild,  mingled,  and  luxuriant  are  these  and  others  that  it 
requires  close  examination  to  perceive  whence  the  stems 
come  from,  and  to  note  that  ^  are  under  controL  The 
beauty  of  these  climbers  in  summer  depends  greatly  on  the 
treatment  they  receive  in  autumn  and  spring.  In  September 
the  tank  is  dried,  plants  requiring  a  moister  atmosphere  are 
removed  elsewhere,  and  the  house,  as  a  whole,  is  kept'drier 
and  warm,  but  with  more  air  to  harden  and  ripen  the  shoots  of 
these  climbers,  which  are  gradually  pruned  pretty  dose  home 
in  winter  when  more  light  is  waxubed  for  the  plants  in  the 
house.  This  causes  the  climbers  not  only  to  break  strongW- 
and  healthily,  but  with  shoots  that  will  be  smothered  vnik 
fiowers.  At  the  end  of  this  house  is  another  gremxhouse 
filled  with  fine  close-trained  plants  of  the  later  kinds  of 
Azaleas,  and  here  too  the  back  wall  is  covered  with  Tea 
Boses  treated  as  already  detailed. 

Amongst  other  things  we  must  state  that  we  looked 
into  a  beiEiutifrQ  span-house  devoted  chiefiy  to  Heaths,  Epa- 
crises,  and  other  New  Holland  plants,  the  path  being  simk 
in  the  middle  of  the  house  and  the  stage  on  each  side  of 
it ;  then  into  a  span  stove-house,  where,  among  other  fine 
things,  were  a  great  many  of  the  most  beautii^  plants  of 
Crotons  plunged  in  a  hotbed  after  being  potted  afresh ; 
then  into  another  long  span-roofed  stove,  small  as  to  width, 
but  not  small  as  to  length,  filled  with  Euphorbias,  Gesneras, 
Ac,  and  the  roof  a  picture  from  end  to  end  with  Hexaoentris 
mysorensis  and  Thunbergia  laurifolia,  the  latter  in  very  fine 
conditions  Then  we  looked  into  a  pit  filled  with  softwooded 
stove  plants  of  the  most  fipce-fiowering  kinds,  as  Poinsettias, 
Justicias,  Gesneras,  &c.,  that  had  not  long  been  under- 
potted,  fbr  these  plants  are  wanted  in  such  quantity  for 
house-decoration  and  to  go  into  vases,  basins,  &c.,  that 
after  they  have  been  pretty  well  grown  it  is  often  necessary 
to  shake  away  a  good  portion  of  the  soil,  to  underpot  them, 
and  haye  them  well'  established  again  before  packing 
them  thickly  in  vases,  &c.  Many  vases  and  zinc  pans  are 
filled  and  kept  ready  for  moving  into  the  finer  receptacles 
designed  for  them.  We  also  noticed  whole  beds  of  Linum 
monogynum  in  smalHsh  pits.  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Crassulas, 
Calceolaiias,  for  everything  is  made  to  serve  its  purpose. 
Were  we  to  tell  of  Cucumber-houses  in  all  stages.  Melons  in 
houses  and  pits  in  all  stages,  pits  and  houses  filled  with 
beantifdl  Vines  iu  pots,  ditto  with  Figs,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  and  ail  in  small  pots  for  their  size,  telling  that  they 
hsid  something  to  nourish  them  besides  the  e^h,  you  saw  ' 
at  the  sur£Ebce,  we  should  want  a  Number  for  the  express 
purpose. 

One  secret  we  did  find  out  in  our  solitary  ramble  in  the 
morning — a  large  shed  filled  with  mellow  cowdung  and  a 
huge  heap  of  ^iled  bones  beside  it,  and  the  men  were 
cutting  the  dung  with  a  gusto  as  if  they  knew  its  value. 
A  second  secret  was  a  huge  mound  of  bright-looking  coals 
at  a  price  which  we  iu  the  south  must  not  yet  think  about, 
and  it  is  always  well  to  keep  down  every  rising  of  that  nasty 
spirit  called  envy.  A  third  secret,  we  did  not  find  out,  because 
we  forgot  to  make  inquiries  about  it,  though  we  had  plenty 
of  reminder  too  in  seeing  a  vapoury  smoke  issue  from  a 
black  frmnel  among  some  trees,  and  not  a  wreath  over  all 
these  houses  and  pits.  The  secret,  the  great  secret  which 
we  ought  to  have  found  out,  is  how  from  afi  these  honsee  and 
fhmaces  the  smoke  is  conveyed  by  tunnel,  and  in  lowgronnd 
too,  to  this  one  conoealed  funnel  as  a  chimney  top. 
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range,  and  hoaaea  and  rooms  on  the  north  besideH ;  for  thoogh 
two  boilerB  toe  plaoed  aide  bj  ride  for  safet?,  in  ^nenl 
one  oaiy  is  wronght.  We  know  that  sach  boilers  were  used 
in  the  ^lendid  new  hoases  at  Welbedr,  and,  if  we  recollect 
^htljri  they  are  also  osed  at  Garston  by  Ur.  Meredith.  Mr. 
Mndenon,  however,  has  nothing  to  Btts  against  □pri^ht, 
tabnlwr  or  other  forms  of  boilen,  and  has  managed  all  kinds 
in  his  d^;  but,  like  oareelvea,  he  looks  on  the  vast  eape- 
riority  of  one  over  another  for  continued  work  as  harmless 
flights  of  the  imagination.  He  also  candidly  stated  that  no 
tobnlar  boilers  of  any  great  height  could  be  iised  at  Trent- 
liam  onactsonnt  of  water  being  so  near  the  surface,  and  that 
a  good  saddle-back  required  about  the  least  Binking  for  a 
convenient  fireplace.  We  also  onderatood  that  the  size  of 
Uie  flow-pipe  where  it  joins  the  boiler  is  larger  than  usual ; 
and  Qie  reasona  for  Uiis  change  would,  no  doubt,  be  grate- 
ftil^  received  b;  our  readers,  as  under  such  auperinendenta 
nouung  is  done  &om  mere  whim  or  love  of  change. 

Here  we  ought  to  stop  this  article,  but  muat  add  a  few 
words  about  this  aide  of  the  wat«r,  and  that  chiefly  for  Uie 
puipose  of  hinting  t^t  the  ornamental  and  usetiil  under 
gUaa  may  be  aaaociated  with  the  beautiful  outside.  We  did 
not  find  a  aingle  flower-pot,  full  or  empty,  standing  about 
any  of  these  houaea  out  of  doois  or  out  of  place,  flowers, 
some  of  the  most  beantdfbl,  attended  you  everywhere.  Pent- 
BtemoDS   and  QlAdiolus  were  particularly   attractive ;  the 


latt«r  were  just  past  tlieic  beet  but  fine,  and  had  been  Ar- 
warded  in  pots  before  planting  out,  that  they  might  be  ii 
full  bloom  before  the  j^nily  lell  for  Scotland. 

Juat  north-east  of  all  these  houses,  pits,  &q., 
from  them,  and  backed  by  evergreens  and  tresB  eio  , 
point,  is  the  children's  cottage  and  the  dtiildrea'a 
placed  on  a  beautiful  green  lawn  enriched  with  goo 
mens  of  evergreens,  and  a  beautiful  Pinna  conlwA  n 
cottage.  Thia  one  opening  takes  the  eye  over  part  of  then 
housea  in  this  bactiground,  and  brings  into  view  the  n>M 
rooms,  £c,  at  the  back  of  the  Sluecat  range.  This  view  ii 
quite  in  character  with  Uie  cottage,  but  if  ever  it  be  dedied 
a  few  shrubs  will  ahut  out  the  whole  and  give  ue  a  house  and 
garden  "  in  a  wood."  This  was  wont  to  be  a  tavonrite  i*. 
treat  of  the  family  when  they  were  young,  and,  all  nt^iaik 
being  provided,  here  they  used  to  have  their  parties,  and 
boil,  and  roast,  and  &y,  and  &iz2le  for  themselvea.  contend- 
ing, no  doubt,  who  would  turn  out  the  best  vegetables,  &t 
best  pancakes,  and  Hie  best  puddings,  and  partudng  of  tJim 
with  a  relish  which  they  never  could  feel  for  the  richest 
viands  at  their  noble  paxenta'  table.  We  have  knovrn,  young 
loris  carry  home  Potatoes  in  their  pockets,  and  roast  ^ 
boil  for  themselvea.  We  have  known  of  other*  that  were 
supplied  with  materials,  and  obliged  to  mend  tlwir  own 
sto&ingB  and  ecw  on  their  own  buttons.  Such  men  and 
wojnen  wherever  placed  would  never  be  ahiftleas  when  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  "  Can  do"  is  always  carriedahout 
easily ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  ''  can  do  "  goes  a  gnat 
way,  even  among  the  nobles,  to  make  them  good  maatnl.' 
and  to  insure  for  them  good  servants. 


].  CalMomii  ritneaof  Onan. 
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The  beds  were  beantifUly  filled,  and  the  garden  as  a  whole 
a  delighiftil  spot,  and  qtdte  large  enough  for  the  minority  of 
onr  readers.  R.  Pish. 

(To  he  coTUinued.) 


A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OP  POISONING 
BY  A  NOXIOUS   FUNGUS. 

(CommunicaUd  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Botanists.) 


r.-iNS- 


Obo.  1.— AGARICII9L 

Sksus  2,  HTPOftBomi.    8ob>obhi>8  12,  Extoloma. 

216.    Jffarictu  (Entoloma)  fer'tiiis, 

PUeus  smooth,  palverulento-«qiumalo«e,  dry,  fle-by,  obtuse;  fttem 
flbrilloee,  eub-f  quamaloM,  •omewnat  bulbous ;  gills  flesh-coloured,  adnezed. 

In  woods.  Smell  like  tnat  of  fresh  mesl.  I'lleus  4  inches  or  more  across, 
of  a  pinkisn-bnff.— (^er&W«^'<  British  Fungologp.) 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  this  Society  I  beg  to 
lay  before  the  Meeting  a  few  particnlars  regajrding  the 
poisoning  of  myself  and  family  by  a  dangerous  fungus  found 
in  woods,  and  scientifically  known  as  "  Agarious  fertilis." 

The  single  specimen  eaten  was  gathered  in  Bishop's 
W  ood  at  the  close  of  September.  I  was  there,  searching 
for  fungi  in  general,  with  my  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  when  the  specimens  of  Agaricus  fertilis  presented 
themselves.  I  took  one  home^  t£e  smaller  one,  and  Mr. 
Cooke  took  the  larger. 

Having  constancy  eaten  a  variety  of  species  of  fungi 
without  unpleasant  results,  I  was  not  sufficiently  cautious 
over  this  one,  and  the  consequences  that  foUowea  the  con- 
sumption of  this  specimen  were  entirely  owing  to  my  own 
oarefessness  in  not  comparing  it  carcrfWy  with  published 
descriptions.  I  had  the  same  day  seen  a  drawing  of  Aga- 
rious giganteos,  and  I  thought  the  species  gathered  was 
certainly  that>  but  I  did  not  refer  to  Berkeley  for  a  minute 
doecBOTtion,  or  I  should  have  seen  my  error  at  once,  as  I 
did  when  too  late.    After  breakfast  I  most  foolishly  prepared 


the  upper  part  of  it  for  luncheon,  throwing  away  the  stem 
and  even  part  of  the  pileus  or  top. 

At  the  time  of  eating  it  I  thought  it  was  all  right,  as  there 
was  nothing  at  all  unpleasant  or  acrid  in  the  taste  of  it 
either  when  raw  or  cooked.  But  I  ought  to  say,  injustice 
to  the  fungus,  that  I  kept  it  under  a  propagating-glass  for 
two  days  o^er  it  was  gathered. 

The  fungus  cooked  in  first-class  style  with  butter,  salt^ 
&c.,  in  the  recognised  way,  I  proceeded  to  test  its  gastro- 
nomic qualities,  which  I  found  to  be  of  a  high  order.  There 
was  very  little  of  it  when  cooked — not  more  than  half  an 
ounce  at  most ;  of  this  I  ate,  perhaps,  one-half  or  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce.  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  an  amateur  fungologist, 
ate  two  or  three  very  small  pieces,  and  one  of  my  chil- 
dren, two  years  old,  came  round  the  table,  and  took  one 
or  perhaps  two  very  small  pieces  off  the  plate.  As  I  thought 
it  was  all  right  I  did  not  prevent  her.  So  the  cloth  was 
cleared,  and  all  appeared  well. 

I  shsJl  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  effects  of 
this  particular  species ;  and  although  it  is  not  specified  in 
Berkeley  as  poisonous  or  suspicious,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
sequel  to  be  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  in  its 
effects  of  the  whole  tribe. 

It  so  happened  that  morning  that  I  had  business  in  the 
dtj,  a  very  unusual  thing  for  me,  so  I  will  narrate  my  own 
symptoms  and  experiences  first,  apart  from  my  £Eunily.  I 
had  to  start  by  a  train  on  the  North  London  railway  for 
Fenchureh  Stzeet  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  partook 
of  the  fungus  ;  and  I  can  well  remember  that  while  waiting 
lor  the  train,  close  by  my  own  home,  and  within  twenty 
minutes  of  eating  the  species  of  fiin^s,  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  strange,  nervous,  gloomy,  low-spirited  feeling  that  was 
quite  new  to  me.  I,  however,  thought  nothing  of  the  fungus. 
Dj  the  time  I  reached  Fehchurch  Street  this  feelizig  had 
considerably  increased,  accompanied  by  a  dull  hea&che; 
but  I  still  thought  nothing  of  the  fimgus.  My  business 
took  me  through  Billiter  Street  on  my  way  to  Devonshire 
Square,  and  as  I  passed  some  of  the  warehouses  I  noticed 
some  men  loading  and  unloading  certain  goods  that  gave 
forth  a  most  poweriul  and  oppressive  odour.  I  had  no  sooner 
got  out  of  Billiter  Street  than  I  found  my  headache  much 
worse,  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant  swimming  sensation, 
while  two  or  three  sharp  pains  shot  through  my  stomach. 
By  some  strange  process  of  reasoning  I  now  attributed  my 
indisposition  to  the  stench  in  Billitw  Street,  an  opinion  I 
retained  till  I  got  home.  I  soon  transacted  my  business  in 
Devonshire  Square  (it  only  engaged  me  a  minute),  and  then 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  Fenchurch  Street,  my 
illness  increasing  with  every  step.  Still  the  fungus  never 
entered  my  mind.  When  I  got  to  the  station  my  head  was 
aching  and  my  brain  swimming  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
could  nardly  walk ;  while  everything  in  the  station  appe&jred 
to  be  moving  with  death-like  stillness,  either  from  side  to 
side,  up  and  down,  or  round  and  round.  This  is  no  exagge- 
ration whatever,  and  worse  is  to  come  yet ;  and  what  ap- 
pears so  remarkable  to  me  is  that  such  terrible  effects  were 
produced  by  eating  such  a  small  quantity ;  one  would  think 
if  five  or  six  had  been  eaten  instead  of  one  (minus  stalk  and 

gart  of  to|)),  that  instant  death  would  have  ensued.  I  wiU, 
owever,  continue  my  account.  I  staggered  into  a  carriage, 
and  reached  home  in  twenty  minutes,  so  HI  that  I  could 
hardly  pUce  one  foot  before  the  other,  with  the  overpower- 
ing feeling  of  sickness  increased  to  a  degree  that  was  un- 
bearable, although  I  could  not  be  sick.  I  knocked  at  my 
door  with  the  determination  of  going  to  bed  directly  I  got 
in,  sending  instantly  for  the  doctor,  and  making  up  my  mind 
for  a  severe  attack  of  brain  or  some  other  fever ;  and  I  had 
never  all  this  tima  thought  about  the  fungus  we  had  for 
luncheon. 

I  must  now  for  a,  few  minutes  revert  to  my  little  child  and 
her  mother.  On  knocking  at  my  door  the  first  thing  that 
called  my  attention  was  the  delay  in  answering  the  knocks. 
The  door  was  opened,  however,  in  a  few  minutes  by  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  could  hardly  walk  to  the  door,  and  could  not 
speak  for  crying.  I  will  here  make  another  statement  that 
may  appear  somewhat  apart  from  the  sulgect.  We  received 
a  letter  from  the  country  two  or  three  days  before  this 
occurrence,  stating  that  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Smith's  lay  appa- 
rently dying  after  a  serious  illness,  and  no  hopes  were  given 
of  his  recovery.    On  seeing  Mrs.  Smith  thus  distressed  I 
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inLmediately  tiiought  her  brother  was  dead  (I  neTsr  thoueht 
of  the  ftmgOB),  and  after  t«UiiiK  her  I  iros  certain^  djmg 
too,  I  beeaji  to  aay  a,  -wofd  or  two  eipresfliTe  of  my  Borrow 
tat  her  toes;  but  before  I  could  eaj  man;  words  she  let 
Die  know  that  ehe  had  been  worse  than  I  bad  been;  that  tha 
little  child  was  downstairs  in  the  arms  of  a  neighbour,  ap- 
paa-ently  in  the  last  stage  of  eiistenoe  (as  Mta.  Smith  was 
too  prostrated  to  hold  her  own  child),  while  the  servant  was 
sent  ont  for  the  doctor.  When  I  saw  how  matters  stood 
07  illneis  to  a  certain  extent  seemed  to  pass  away,  and  on 
tae  emei^ency  of  the  ocoaaion,  ill  as  I  was,  I  left  home  to 
get  inunediate  medical  aaaistancc,  which  I  was  fortunate 
enon^  to  proonie  prettj  readily. 

It  ajqpeared,  directly  I  left  home  Uia.  Smith  took  our  little 
child  ont  fbr  a  short  walk,  and  bought  a  slate  oad  pencil; 
bot  tha  mother  had  no  sooner  left  the  shop  (abont  twenty 
ndnntes  or  half  an  hour  after  luncheon),  than  the  suae 
Bwimmin^of  the  head  came  over  her  that  attacked  me;  and 
what  with  headache  and  sickness  she  could  hardly  reach 
hnme  with  her  cbUd  in  her  arms.  Directly  she  got  into  the 
heuae  the  little  girl  suddenly  fell  sick,  and  the  sickneBB 
speedy  became  so  violent  that  by  the  time  I  returned  she 
was  perfectly  prostrated. 

On  the  first  day  Urs.  Smith  and  the  little  girl  were  mtich 
die  worst  of  the  three ;  but  after  the  first  and  second  days 
Iwas  worse  than  all.  The  effect  on  my  wife  was  utter  pros- 
tration by  the  vomiting  and  nausea,  and  a  foeling  of  loath- 
ing everything  eatable  that  was  brought  to  her  notice.  Her 
vital  powers  were  bo  greatly  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  first 
ch^  tikat  she  hod  no  strength  to  be  sick,  and  brandy  hod  to 
be  freely  administered. 

The  little  child  was  certainly  the  most  affected,  and  if  the 
medical  attendance  had  been  delayed  I  am  sureahe  could  not 
bave  survived  more  than  one  or  two  hours.  She  wm  in  a 
deep  stupor  or  sleep,  with  her  eyes  wide  open  and  fixed, 
her  fingers  occasionally  dutohing  conrulsiTelj,  and  mouth 
twitching.  At  intervals  of  about  fire  or  ten  minutes  a  fit  of 
Edcknen  appeared  te  come  over  her.  by  the  heaving  of  her 
chest  and  atomach ;  but  afler  the  firat  hour  she  had  not 
strength  enough  left  te  be  sick. 

The  doctor  administered  two  emetics  and  other  medicine 
te  her,  and  found  it  necesaoiy  to  attend  her  three  timea 
a-day  for  the  first  two  days,  and  remained  in  attendance 
nearly  a  week.  The  Ettle  child  remained  in  the  atupor  for 
twen^  hours,  and  after  this  time  gradually  recovered  and 
regained  atrength.  Thia  ends  the 'notice  of  the  child- 
Mrs.  Smith,  after  two  or  three  daya'  medical  attendance, 
grftduill;  got  all  right  again;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
with  me.  I  ahnll  now  give  a  few  details  of  the  latter  part 
of  my  own  illnesa,  and  conduda  the  paper. 

I  certainly  ate  the  lion's  share  of  the  fnngua — say  a  quarter 
of  en  onncc.  The  feeling  of  sickneaa  and  nausea  did  not 
leave  me  for  a  fortiiight,  and  for  three  or  four  d^  I  ate 
comparatively  nothing  and  drank  nothing  but  coffee  and 
milk.  In  my  case,  on  the  first  day  it  caused  awinuning  of 
the  bndn  to  an  alsj-ming  degree,  the  most  diatreasing  head- 
ache, and  vomiting,  and  excesaive  purging.  I  note  the 
purging  particnlarlj,  as  I  was  the  oniy  one  of  the  three 
BD  aflbcted  1  this  lasted  for  four  or  five  days,  accompanied 
1^  a  feeling  of  loathing,  sickness,  and  lOBSititde.  At  nine  in 
t&a  erening  of  the  first  day  a  heavy  drowsiness  came  over 
me,  and  I  fell  inte  a  deep  Eleep  for  twelve  hours.  Hacked 
and  harmascd  by  dreams,  in  which  fliagi,  and  particularly 
poisonous  fiingi,  always  played  a  prominent  part,  advancing 
and  retreating,  increasing  in  size  and  diminishing  in  on 
endless  maze ;  but  always  fungi — poisoned  by  fnngi ;  dead 
poisoned  children — dead  fathera  and  mothera,  &c. 

This  sleepiness  was  shared  by  my  fujnily.  bnt  not  to  such 
in  ertreme  degree ;  for,  after  iny  twelve  honra'  sleep  of  the 
irat  night,  I  came  down  stairs  and  thought  I  could  d5  a 
ittle  work  ;  but  I  fell  inte  an  uneaay  but  deep  sleep  in  my 
Aftir  at  ton  o'dock,  and  did  not  wake  till  two,  maKng  four 
"rars  more  sleep.  I  took  hardly  anything  te  eat  the  rest 
the  day,  and  at  five  o'dock  feU  asleep  again,  and  depttUl 
"e  the  next  morning,  and  tiad  a  better  night. 

noticed  on  the  second  night  that  all  the  jointe  of  my 
b^.  and  feet  were  quite  stiff,  and  I  could  not  move  them 
fithout  inconvenience  and  pain ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  day 
IT  two  this  gradnally  poaae"'  "iff.     Por  th-"><i  or  four  night* 


ming  of  the  head  aad  sick  feelings  accompMiiad  it ;  bot.it 
all  gradnaUy  passed  away  during  ten  days  or  a  fiartid(tftt. 

I  certainly  received  a  most  severe  lesson  with  107  etf^- 
rience.  and  shall  be  careful  in  the  future  when  I  gMhv  •' 
apeciea  new  to  me  to  determine  the  species  with  oertuidr 
before  1 000k  them. 

In  my  short  paper  on  the  growth  of  "  Phallus  impiidieiu 
I  stated  that  my  rabbits  ate  the  porous  stem  quite  itaSljit 
so  when  I  knew  the  effecte  of  Agnona  fertilis  on  the  humia 
system  I  thought  I  would  try  it  on  rabbit  economy. 

I  recovered  the  stem  I  had  previously  thrown,  away,  au 
placed  it  before  the  rabbits  for  their  approval,  but  thsy 
refHised  it  with  disgust,  although  the  taste  was  not  uqIMi- 
Bont.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  sa^r  that  should  the  chtin 
in  future  lay  between  Agaricus  fertilis  and  Fhallns  impudicii^ 
the  latter  should  be  preferred  for  culinai;  purpoaea.— W.  G. 


WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 


Thb  heavy  autumn  raina  probably  retarded  the  progren 
of  trenching  and  other  ground  oporationa;  tlie  present 
weather  otters  abundant  opportunity  tor  continuing  sudt 
work.  The  garden  by  this  time  should  be  freed  from  sit 
unnecessary  and  exhausted  vegetable  matter,  and  put  graw- 
rally  in  a  clean  and  orderly  state.  Atparagia,  the  beds  if 
not  already  attended  te,  should  be  manured  and  draaasd  tor 
the  winter,  and  a  portion  taken  up  for  forcing  pnnoMi< 
Endive,  cover  the  plante  with  a  slate  or  tile  laid  on  eMh,  ufc 
close  the  whole  over  with  dry  leaves,  finishing  irithioaa 
stable-litter ;  in  this  manner  they  will  blaaoh  weH,  and  b*. 
fit  for  use  throughout  tie  winter.  A  very  considerable  Bt(« 
)f  leaves  should  aJso  be  collected  for  lining  hotbeds.  Sea-kale 
^ove^i□g,  ic.  Herb-beds,  if  they  are  not  yet  cleaned  sod 
lone  lip  for  the  winter,  they  should  be  attended  te  without 
ielay.  A  aUgbt  coat  of  very  rotten  dung  should  be  laid  on 
:bem,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  roote  ftom 
ievere  frost,  and  te  enridi  the  aoiL  Lettuce,  the  Cabbam 
varieties  planted  in  framea  and  intended  for  wintar  use,  WiU 
not  re^iuiie  much  air  if  the  aoil  is  light  and  dry ;  ahoold  Oiaj 
need  a.  little  water,  give  it  to  each  plant  aeparately  from  a 
watering-pot  without  a  rose.  Never  expose  the  {daats  to 
lieavy  raina.  Peas,  a  sowing  of  thCBO  and  also  Broad  Beans 
ahould  be  mode  at  once,  choosing  the  moat  sheltered  pieoe 
af  ground  at  command,  and  which  should  also  be  of  a  light 
dry  nature.  Use  an  early  hardy  aort,  such  as  the  Daniel 
OEourke  Pea.  and  Mazagftu  Beana.  RAubart,  the  forcing  of 
this  and  also  Sea-kale,  must  now  be  attended  to,  and  pro- 
vided there  is  a  good  stock  of  strong  roote,  a  supply  of  these 
will  be  easily  kept  up.  Where  there  is  room  to  spare  in  tha 
Mushroom-houBe,  this  forms  a  very  snitable  and  convenient 
place  for  forcing  them.  The  roote  to  be  placed  on  a  alight 
bed  of  warm  dung,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  them  with 
old  tan,  or  tha  aoU  and  manure,  mixed,  from  an  old  Mush- 
coom-bed.  giving  a  good  watering  to  wash  it  in  amongst  the 
roots.  The  bottom  heat  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
70°,  aB  too  much  heat  is  not  &v0Drab1e  to  aeooiing  ■bow 
growth,  and,  except  for  tha  first  crop,  it  may  be  diapauM 
with  altogether.  Clear  op  all  decaying  leaves,  and  stii  the 
aur&ce  of  the  aoil  on  dry  days  among  growing  crc^,  «■ 
Cabbages,  Spinach,  i*. ;  also,  get  all  vacant  ground  manured 
and  ridged-up  aa  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
exposed  to  the  innaence  of  the  winter. 
FLOWEB  ataiiBH. 
A^  fortnight's  fine  weather  in  Hovember.  while  it  bmbs  to 
prolong  tie  autumn  by  permitting  us  the  enjoyment  rf  the 
Aiding  glorisB  of  vegetation,  also  afibrds  ub  the  opwi  luiiHf 
ot  proceeding  with  the  various  important  operKBim  oc^ 
nected  with  the  garden ;  finer  weather  could  not  be  da^ni 
for  planting  evergreens,  &c.,  than  we  have  had  Iate^<  "^ 
sort  of  work  ahonld  be  in  active  pri^p-esa.  The  oleanBN  « 
all  deciding  matters  from  the  beds  and  borders  ■hooUb' 
imiemittingly  followed  up,  the  remaining  lenes  wfll  Mia 
be  down,  when  a  final  clearing  may  be  made  tliiiaigliMA  UM 
shrabbeetea  for  the  season.  A  littde  core  may  pMM**" 
ChryBonthemams  for  some  time,  especially  tfaoM  tn^H 
agaijiat  a  wall.    The  simjja  proteotTam  of  a  mat  wdD  t(0 
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and  abate  DaUiae,  MottbI  of  Pera,  8«lt 
alrcadr  done,  uid  fiAish  ptMit^wg  bulbs.  ' 
kMp  Dkhlias  ia  ondec  the  atago  in  tho  grc 
this  convonienca  is  not  to  be  had,  petht 
my  to  praBerre  the  tubers  ia  in  a  cool  eel 
QMf  most  bo  Icept  bom  damp.  Beds  int 
onliUM  in  February,  to  be  tnrned  ovet,  fu 
post  or  soil  will  bo  better  added  now.  Ch 
Wdcss,  intended  to  bo  protected  for  the ' 
coloring'  the  roots,  &ic.,  shoold  be  seen  to  i 
the  tender  kinds,  eapeoially  BtuidaidB,  to 
dry  moas,  or  a  itiap  of  bay  or  ttraw,  or 
bcMind  round  tbo  head,  and  the  whole  n 
sUke. 

Fig  trees  must  now  have  some  dry  fern 
nailed  over  thum  to  prevent  iqjury  £K>m  m 
prefer  gathcrintr  tlio  shoots  into  several  bi 
omuLiled,  and  then  wrapping  mats  ronnd  t 
nail  Vines,  ancl  other  fruit  trees  as  befc 
Brusli  the  luaves  off  the  Peach  and  Necti 
new  birch  broom,  and  onnail  the  small  sfa 
in^  of  young  fruit  trees,  and  transphmtin 
of  larger  growth,  to  bo  vigonnuly  proseont 
vet;  favourable,  and  the  earlier  Uieae  op 
formed,  the  grenter  is  the  chance  of  snceei 


Bimshine  and  clear  skies  are  not  the  t 
ments  of  November  in  England.  The  : 
stmctnres  nsually  suffer  from  the  diminii 
foes  and  mista  of  this  dull,  dreary  month. 
wul  render  a  leconrae  to  fire  absolutely  ne 
succeeding  bright  days  will  allow  the  ad^ 
drculation  of  fresh  and  wholesome  air. 
all  dead  leaves,  and  prevent  the  sprea 
dtnationa.  Creepers  to  be  closely  tied  tJ 
terfere  as  little  aa  possible  with  the  sctioi 


half  peat  soil,  or  decompoaed  leaf  mould,  a 
peat,  with  a  small  portion  of  silver  sand 
when  making  their  spring  growth,  emi 
3  inchoB  up  the  st^m,  they  will  now  requ 
that  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  pot,  a 
up  with  the  compost  in  the  spring.  Al 
structures  to  be  kept  rather  dry,  giving 
may  be  neceaaary  on  the  mornings  of  fine 
superfluous  moisture  may  be  removed  bel 
PdsTgoniums,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Ci 
late  blooming  to  be  kept  cool  and  airy,  ai 
Billowed  to  Bi^er  for  want  of  pot-room.  P 
flower  early  should  be  eucooiMged  with  a  f 
ing  them  near  the  glass,  and  admitting  aii 
able  opportunity. 

Abundance  of  air  to  be  ctmlanued  as 
avoiding,  however,  the  laaat  wet.  As  lou| 
Dieter  stands  above  32°,  give  air- 


DOIXGS  OF  THE  LAST  T 


WsATHBR,  with  the  exwption  of  Lead  Mi 
was  fine  throughout,  windy,  wet,  with 
which  have  at  length  settled  oni  Dtddias. 
Ihrorf  Kidney  Beans,  sown  in  Jnly  nndei 
which  ore  still,  on  the  whole,  fair,  with< 
Iwat;  but  we  notice  that  tlie  elder  .poda 
little  hollow  and  do  not  ctaok  easily.  I 
0  have  generally  wanted  a  good  » 
ig  of  this  month,  and  this  sowing  n 
nod  yield  without  any  help  from  hot  oaA 
Wamoar  keep  them  to  the  end  of  Uie'monl 
tiiiiil:  tLtQT  wiH  be  so  oriap  as  they  anght 
Kidney  Beaa  ia  one  of  thoae  thinge  iha 
batter  for  bdng  foMed.  To  moceed  thaae 
'mnaedtoBow  in  note  in  ihe  endof  Ani 
_i  ^,-„  .V >-  _, ^--^  jiua 


_.      We  geneially,  to  save  room,  torn 

in  boxes,  say  3  feet  I;^  1  foot  and  6  inofaee  deep,  aa  little 

Ee  ig  occ<q>ied  antil  the  shoots  begin  to  come,  when  the 
ts  may  be  turned  out  in  a  bed  or  in  pots  in  wann  soU. 
ted  soil  is  of  importance.  The  renlanting  canMS  the 
plants  to  bear  sooner.  Bich  light  soil  should  at  this  season 
be  used,  and  syringing  with  wann  oleai  soot  water  t 


were  aorry  to  thro"— -away  tJ^  piante,  aa  'iey  would  have 
produced  a  heav  ^  ai)p  early  next  season  if  we  could  have 
kept  them  over  'the  winter,  but  it  was  of  no  use  thinking 
to  find  room  for  them.  The  tops  of  the  plants  and  all  the 
greenest  fruit  wHl  be  cental  for  Tui-ring  with  tobacco  or 
laurel  leaves  for  smoking  insects  when  they  show  Qiem- 
selves.  Sowed  on  a  slight  hotbed  Badiahes  and  a  sprinkling 
of  Lettuce  seeds  in  cose  anything  happens  to  those  plants 
out  of  doors.  Filled  a  frame  with  nico  Lettuoe  rather 
more  than  half  grown.  Took  up  a  lot  of  full-grown  plants 
and  put  them  under  the  thatched  roof  where  our  first  out-of- 
door  Unshroom-bed  was.  In  severe  frost  a  little  litter  or 
dry  hay  may  be  laid  over  them.  Covered  up  a  piece  move 
Endive,  curled  and  plain,  with  boards,  slates,  pieces  of  idd 
ton,  and  then  a  aWbt  covering  with  leaves,  to  give  a  large 
supply  in  a  fortnight.  Took  up  «Jbo  a  good  lot  of  fine- 
grown  plants  with  good  balls  from  a  bonk,  and  turned  them 
in  olose  together  on  a  border  made  into  an  earth  pit,  water- 
ing them  at  the  bottom  and  putting  dry  earth  on  the 
top.  Here  we  can  shelter  from  much  wet,  protect  from 
frost,   give  full  air  when  fine,  and  just  cover  up  a  litUe 


piece  for  blanching  as  needed.  The  great  enemy 
glaee  has  been  mice— both  bonae  and  field  or  gram  mioe. 
who  wiU  tell  how  to  destroy  whole  Socks  of  tJie  latter  in 
the  beet  maimer  withont  eiposing  soy  other  Bni»inia  to  xiA 
from  pcnson? 

Took  np  as  many  roots  of  Asparagus  as  filled  one  light  of 
a  ftame  closely  packed,  and  will  fill  the  other  light  in  a  weA 
or  two  as  the  ground  gets  drier.  Oat  down  the  Aspsragiis- 
stems  after  gathering  a  lot  of  seed,  chopping  it  at  two  or 
three  times  with  an  M  s^the,  as  that  and  evefytibing  else 
that  will  heat  must  go  into  the  fbrmenting-he^>.  We  moat 
use  the  whole  of  the  beds  in  the  flower  gaid«n  for  ths  aHse 
otnpose.  Such  things  as  Calceolaria  amtJeiiaaiilia,  Stdrlft 
mlgens,  &c.,  are  aU  the  better  of  being  thus  chopped  over, 
so  that  the  length  shell  not  exceed  a  foot.  All  these  Vez- 
benae,  Ac,  fr^nu  beds,  when  mixed  with  leaves,  sweepings  of 
rrsfls,  and  a  little  dung,  moke  a  very  nice  fermenting-hc^p, 
Perhi^w  the  least  valaable  for  this  purpose  are  frostedDohlia- 
stems,  but  even  they  are  better  Uian  nothing.  We  depend 
[QQch  on  a  few  tree  leaves,  and  we  wish  now  we  had  collected 
I  few  before  the  late  tremendous  winds,  aa  in  our  high  place 
ihey  have  mostly  been  oorried  away  to  enrich  tte  &im  flelda 
.n  the  valleys.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  stems  of 
ijtese  fiowertng-plants.  Asparagus,  Ac,  should  not  be  t«o 
iOBB.  We  recollect  when  a  heap  was  tnrned  and  some  HoUy- 
UKw-atems,  Ac,  hod  been  used  rather  hmg,  a  atont  youne 
duqi  gmmhling  sadly,  said,  "  That  it  was  o^  to  snnoy  ho."'* 
is  soon  as  the  froatv  ni^ts  showed  themselves,  we  TSmoveH 
imtmberof  bantnrloads  of  CaoMowers  with  heads  nioe  antl 
wmpact,  about  the  aise  of  a  good  flat,  and  placed  ttunn  in 
ha  abed  where  we  hod  pat  some  the  other  week,  and  also 
he  Lettuces  mentioned  above.  We  did  not  tronble  much 
irith  balls  in  their  case,  but  stuck  the  roots  in  the  dung  oi 
Jie  Mushroom-beds,  watered  them,  mid  then  tied  the  mo- 
«rialof  the  bed  firmly  about  them,  and  leaving  cmly  a  few  of 
he  tof>  leaves,  as  these  will  protaot  from  frost.  Time  w« 
lad  partly  protected  previotwiy  by  placing  some  of  t^eir 
nm  iaiftx  leavea  ovettheni ;  bat  sfUir  soeh  inins  veiy  little 
tost  iignies  them.  A  younger  lot  we  will  try  and  fift  ete 
rag  with  belli,  aaidplace  under  the  protection  of  oldsashee 
IT  straw  coven.  Wood  eoveis,  moveable,  or  that  oonld  b» 
ilted<ap  on  fine  days,  wcold  be  the  best.  Frioked-ont  also 
blot  of  yoong  CanliflowerH  in  a  frame,  in  cose  those  under 
land-liriits,  Ao.,  should  &0.  Put  a  few  bcotoh  also  in  snuU 
iota.    They  came  .after  lepotting  vei;  early  last  seastm. 


.The  gretmd  has  baen  t«owat .to  nooaed-witii  pnituBg- 
"  '    '  '    wsm^telAy  omrStiKwlMiiypotaift&a 

e-at:i^>aeraM,  aa  we  bmn'uatftlt-pM 


WvhtAti. ____ 

raathai  iboiild  be-ata  .      . 

hem  under  proteotaon,  but  will  ti;  and  make  room  for 
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them  in  the  orchard-house,  or  under  old  sashes  or  moveable 
covers.    When  plunged  in  leaves  laid  on  the  surface,  and  a 
few  leaves  over  the  pots,  they  will  stand  almost  any  frost  if 
the  soil  is  dryish.    Their  own  leaves  will  also  help  them. 
For  this  purpose  we  never  take  off  a  leaf  until  we  begin  to 
put  them  in  for  forcing.    Long  practice  has  convinced  us 
that  if  the  pots  are  very  wet  and  much  frosted  in  winter, 
the  flower-buds  are  apt  to  suffer.    Packed  a  lot  more  on 
their  sides  against  the  back  wall  of  a  pit,  laying  the  first 
layer  on  their  broadsides  and  tluree  to  six  layers  above  them, 
which  will  ten^to  keep  them  diry  an^^also  arrest  growth, 
both  of  which  ore  of  importance  beihjA^commencing  to 
force.    We  used  to  build  them  up  in  this  way,  packed  in 
ashes,  and  a  board  along  the  top  row,  before  we  could  obtain 
any  other  protection  for  them.     Straw  hurdles  set  in  front 
of  them  in  frosty  weather  kept  the  frost  from  them.    In 
this  way  we  seldom  had  any  injured  by  mice,  but  we  always 
lose  a  few  in  hard  winters  by  these  vermin,  when  we  set  tlie 
pots  on  the  level,  with  a  few  leaves  between  them,  whenever 
the  winter  is  more  than  usually  severe.    We  prefer  a  wall 
for  such  storing  when  such  can  be  had,  but  we  have  had 
the  plants  do  very  well  when  the  pots  were  fbced  in  a 
bed  of  ashes,  just  like  a  small  span-roofed  house  or  a  ridge 
Mushroom-bed.    Thus,  set  off  a  bed— say  1  yard  in  width— 
with  a  layer  of  ashes  at  bottom,  lay  down  a  row  of  pots  all 
round  with  the  plants  to  the  outside,  fill  up  the  space  be- 
hind the  pots  with  ashes  made  firm,  and  bring  the  ashes 
forward^  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  making  all  level  and  firm, 
and  seeing  that  the  ashes  below  the  bottom  end  of  the  pot 
are  sufficiently  high  that  the  top  of  the  pot,  when  laid 
down,  shall  be  perpendicular  from  bottom  to  top  instead 
of  sloping,  for  that  would  let  in  the  raiu,  whilst  we  want  to 
keep  them  dry.    Proceed  with  the  second  layer,  so  that  the 
rims  of  the  pots  axe  1  inch  behind  the  rim  of  the  fbst  layer, 
and  so  on  to  as  many  layers  as  you  can  put  on,  and  cover 
the  top  with  ashes,  litter,  and  a  board.    It  is  easy  protecting 
such  a  ridge  with  litter  when  necessary.     The  pots  will 
rarely  be  too  dry  all  winter.     The  ridge  should  be  broken 
down  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  pots  set  on  their 
bottoms  as,  if  they  remained  in  the  ridge  on  their  sides,  and 
the  weather  were  fine  after  that  time,  the  plants  would 
grow  one-sided.    Some  such  arrangement  will  be  useftd  to 
many  amateurs,  as  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  frequent 
want  of  success  is  greatly  owing  to  the  plants  standing  in 
pots  above  the  ground  in  all  weathers,  in  winter.    If  the 
pots  were  even  plunged,  and  a  few  leaves  or  some  litter 
strewed  over  the  surmce,  it  would  be  a  gfreat  improvement 
to  standing  them  on  the  open  ground.  In  the  latter  case  the 
roots  and  crown  are  often  exposed  to  such  a  low  tempe- 
rature as  the  plants  would  never  experience  if  planted  or 
plunged  in  the  ground. 

Picked  out  a  few  berries  from  Grapes  that  had  signs  of 
damping.  On  the  whole  they  are  keeping  very  well,  but 
the  floor  of  the  house  is  not  so  drjr  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
owing  to  plants  remaining  rather  long  in  it.  Moved  stove 
plants  from  vinery,  pruned  it,  washed  Vines,  lime-washed 
walls,  stages,  &c.,  and  will  fill  at  once  with  bedding  plants 
that  are  most  likely  to  suffer  from  damp— as  things  that 
have  been  growing  at  all  freely,  though  they  may  be  kept 
from  frost  by  covering,  will  not  stand  a  confined  damp  atmo- 
sphere. Watered  Vines  in  pit  with  manure  water,  heated 
to  about  90*,  and  damped  the  stems  a  little.  Manure  water 
in  evaporating-pans  is  the  best  substitute  for  a  heap  of 
fermenting  dung  in  breaking  Vines,  &c. 

OBNAJIENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Placed  peat  and  loam  over  furnaces  to  heat  for  top- 
dressing  and  repotting  Ferns,  stove  plants,  and  fresh-casing 
baskets  of  Orchids.  All  stove  plants  are  now  kept  rather 
cool  and  dry  except  those  in  and  showing  bloom.  Not  the 
best  time  for  potting  anything,  but  the  little  place  being 
in  course  of  repair  and  alteration,  the  plants  have  been 
squeezed  in  anywhere,  and  will  need  kiad  treatment  to  re- 
invigorate  them.  Used  little  water  in  conservatory,  unless 
for  Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias,  &c.  Hardwooded  plants 
should  havo  plenty  of  light  and  air.  It  is  annoymg  to 
find  the  floor  sailed  from  a  watering-pot  as  in  the  dog  days. 
Put  a  little  fire  on,  to  have  all  rc^y  and  in  good  order  in 
case  of  a  sudden  frost,  and  have  had  all  ftimaces,  flues,  and 
Chimneys  looked  at.  After  so  much  wet  there  is  likely  to 
w  damp  everywhere,  and  a  brisk  fire  will  dry  all  up  and 


make  it  fit  for  use.  In  long  flues,  with  several  toma,  m  a 
wall,  we  have  had  before  now  to  pull  out  a  smoke-plate 
some  20  or  30  feet  from  the  ftumace  and  put  a  bmuue  of 
shavings  on  fbre  there,  to  give  a  good  draught  and  prevent 
our  beinff  smothered  at  the  stokehole.  By  the  way,  there 
were  lately  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  Tnanaging  fomaoes 
and  regulating  draught  by  the  ashpit  doors ;  out  the  mif- 
chief  is,  you  would  require  to  have  the  eyes  of  Argos  and 
feet  that  never  weary,  to  keep  such  doors  in  order  under  tbe 
generality  of  stokers.  Moved  lots  of  Verbena  cuttings  and 
things  of  that  sort  where  we  could  keep  them  drier.  For 
Calceolarias  and  things  of  that  kind  a  little  damp  does  no 
harm.  We  are  almost  sorry  that  our  Calceolaxia  cuttingB 
in  the  pit  are  striking  and  pushing  out  roots.  We  ahoniKl 
have  liked  it  as  well  if  they  had  not  done  so  until  after 
Christmas.  They  must  have  every  bit  of  air  that  they  can 
stand  to  keep  them  back,  as  they  are  so  thick,  and  as  yet 
scarcely  one  has  done  badly  out  of  many  thousands.  We 
do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to  thin  them  before  March. 

In  answer  to  an  "  Inqthbeb,''  we  would  say  that  if  joa 
can  give  no  dry  heat,  the  worst  place  in  which  you  can 
preserve  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  and  plants  of  that 
sort  is  an  old  hotbed  fr-ame.  The  damp  rising  from  the 
dung,  and  from  rain  soaking  into  the  dung,  wUl  be  a  con- 
stant annoyance.  The  frame  set  on  dry  ground  would  be 
wortli  a  dozen  of  the  old  damp  hotbed.  A  few  of  the  earliest 
potted  bulbs  will  now  be  fit  for  forcing  in  a  mild  heat.  The 
rest  must  be  kept  from  frost,  whether  for  pots  or  the  flower 
garden.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthus  of  choice  kinds  ahoold 
now  be  plunged  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  plenty  of  me 
given  in  fine  days,  and  air  back  and  front  at  all  tunes,  except 
when  very  frosty.  They  will  need  no  covering  unlees  the 
weather  be  very  severe.  Pinks  not  planted  out,  Camationfl, 
Wallfiowers,  and  early  Stocks,  Ten-week,  Intermediate,  or 
Brompton,  had  better  be  under  protection  for  the  winter. 
Tree  Carnations  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  if  weU 
rooted  wUl  stand  a  little  manure  water.  Aa  already  in- 
dicated, we  have  cleared  a  few  beds  in  the  flower  garden  for 
our  fermenting-heap,  chiefly  in  frosty  mornings,  aa  the  lawn 
is  very  wet,  and  we  do  not  care  to  thoroughly  sweep  the  lawn 
until  most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen,  whidi  they  will  have 
done  by  the  next  frost.  We  will,  if  poesiUe,  take  oar 
Dahlias  up  this  week.  It  is  well  to  cut  msm  niber  high- 
say  from  6  to  9  inches  from  the  tubers — and  lay  them  with. 
the  stems  downwards  in  a  dry  place  for  a  weeL  Then  we 
place  the  roots  in  dry  earth  in  a  shed,  and  lardj  lose  one. 
The  same  earth  has  served  for  a  number  of  yean. -—B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEEJST.-Nov.  14. 

The  market  oontlnnes  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  fepeUMii 
in  8M80D.  Hotboaae  Grapes  are  both  good  and  plentifid,  eipedslqr  MMk 
HambnrghB.  The  supply  of  Pines  is  Tvrj  abundsnt,  but  for  thoti  of  tll^ 
beet  quality  prices  have  not  retrofraded.    The  beet  deawrt  Apptoe  < 


of  Bibston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Plppin% 
Reinette.    In  Pears,  Glou  Mor^ean.  Chaumontel,  Winter  Ntlta»  and 
Colmar  are  the  leading  kinds.  The  best  Cobs  maintain  the  prieeepuftoarfy 
quoted,  658.  to  70s.  per  100  lbs.    Cut  flowers  are  the  sama  ai  laat  weak. 

FRUIT, 
s.  d.    s.  d 


Apples ^  siere    1 

Apricots doz.    0 

Figs dos.    0  0 

Filberts  &  N  uU  100  lbs.  66  0 

Grapes,  Hamburghs.  lb.    1  6 

flambro*s.  Foreign    0  9 


Muscats 8 

Lemons 100    8 

Melons each    2 


s. 

Beans,  Broad bush.  0 

Kidney ^  sieve  0 

Beet,  red dox.  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Cabbage doa.  0 

Capsicums 100  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower doz.  2 

Celery bundle  1 

Cucumbers dos.  6 

{)iokllag dos.  0 

ye   score  1 

Fennel  bunch  0 

Garlic  and  Shalloto,  lb.  0 

Gourds  ftPompk.,  each  0 

Herbs bnneh  0 

Horseradish  ...  bundle  1 


6to4 

0      0 

0 

75 

6 

■  1 

6 

12 

4 


0 
0 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Mulberries quart 

Oranges 100 

Peaches dos. 

Pears .....m..  bush. 

dessert iaiare 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums i  siava 

Quinces dos. 


Walnuts bush.  U 


a.  d.    B. 

0  atoo 

0    It 
0 

a 

6 

0 
0 
0 
6 


8 

0 
7 
i 

1 
0 
1 


u 

6 
6 

0 
I 


VSOBTABLBS. 


d.  S.  d 
OtoO  0 
0      0 


0 
9 
9 
3 
6 
6 
G 
0 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 
8 


1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
4 
2 
12 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce soora 

Mushrooms pottla 

Mustd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 

Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley bunch 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas. boah. 

Potatoes  sadt 

Badlshes  dos.  bunohas 

Rhubarb bundle 

SsToys pMT  dos. 


saToys... 

8e»4kale 

Spiaaoh..., 

Iwaatote 

Tonipa.. 


a«  d. 

0  111 

1  a 

1  a 
a  2 

f 

6 
S 
6 
f 

a 

6 

0 

a 

0 
6 

a 
t 


% 

0 
0 
0 
0 

f 

I 

0 
0 
9 
1 

s 

0 


T,  im.  ]        JODBKAL  OP  HOETICULTUBB  AND  COTTAOB  GAKDBNBR. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

■»•  We  roqneat  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  d 
pMrtmental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticnltui 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Coontrj  Qentleman."  By  i 
doing  they  are  subjeoted  to  niyustiflahle  trouble  ai 
eipense.  AU  communtcatiouB  ahoold  therefore  be  a 
dressed  wWy  to  The  Editort  of  Ote  JowtioI  0/  Hortiei 
hire,  4-e.,  162,  ¥Xtti  StrttX,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  reonest  that  correspondents  will  not  mii  up  on  tl 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Oaidening  and  tho 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  aulgecte,  if  they  expect  to  gef  the: 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  bnt  write  the 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  mo) 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 


^plllir,  i^ermiii 


»  gft]«r  Tht  ibODl*  mi 


;log  >  Tooiic  sne  In  lU  plus.  UUni  h 
.    out  of  ihoK  f  on  unM  tou  *U[  i 
<u  Ibu  Uu  Ujbnd  PBpatatli. 
0  RouTuH  (»»i).-TaamiL7D0T 


th«  bodded  Bum 


sn  tba  plut  out  Ih*  be 
iBTKB  nud*  nurpraoT,  K 
1  It  till  wtailitr  (iMBld  be 
Mtrau  will  injaro  lb*  floi 


uBpu  OriM  li  aTllsni 

'Eekly  In  dro'ujbtjr  wcaUtn. 

Ffr  but  bo  T4r7  fluff,  uoply  renrdln;  job  Ii 

>id.    Kinri')  Uoh  C*^ilg(iii  wUl  m«I  jon: 

tiToi*  (A  ctttafT  Im  tx,  ir«i).— tr  jo> 

ibtng  voald  bs  a  hood  of  nut  or  allco,  a 
gt  orei  tli*  plul  iTorj  n[(ht,  ud  la  kMp  I' 


.   W*  prMsinc  iha  drj  •Bmmcc  liu  Ok 


10  rtHd  (^  Ihv  water.  Fh  dnw Lb  (^asua, 
nwin  galloD  boule*  tilU  wltb  liot  wi 
'botpait  Ihlnff  WDDJd 
d  tb*n  connoon  di 


r  »  'ptn  i 


neb  wllb  tb<io  muT 
MB  do  iQ^ihlng  far  i< 
'nwon  OK  TiKnu'  f 
tliuuithUfiiindm 


Lr  bolt  plan  wotdd  bi 


Introjcd  bj  livqaentlj  itlfTlag  ibe 
~         lUlboHHoItUdftvajo' 


laraiM  wonTH  Tuin»(Jt.J7.).— AUIboHOn 

m  nbUihed  k  J  u  pnTJoiuVi  u  ran  wttl  •••  If  r 

(ummiH  [Twipw>i.uii]  U  I^»  iMuriln-],— It  li  lotpoalUa  to 
Id  oriho  Tabu  of  a  Maatnrtliun  Itam  a  rinala  snaliod  bloom.    Xnrr- 
a(  dsp«sd>  00  haUt  and  OD  tbi  colou  ol  tb>  fmh  flow. 
usene  pou-x  Cultvu  (Jt.  A«I«).— Wo  abonid  pnhr  lb 
dK.    Unqiiln»agthlB|b(Tan4ooBBOB  bLI  tornni  1B,« 
Ml  awr  wMst,  N  that  lu  naU  aaj  (m(  Ut«  bMsAI  ot  II. 


Snrioi  or  Pims  Kmsiud  [r.ff./.J.—ToBrBTat  letta  wai  daMrajtd 
lont  a|o.     ir  WW  kapt  MSS.  w«  abonld  rsqaln  bo  md  of  warobooM-ncm, 

iha  QBHtlon.      Tone  two  biu^nsli  pipoa  l>r  ■  tiDtrr  90  r«n  br  >  wlU  . 

ooed,  at  laaat,  one  pipa  mors  all  TOond  tb*  toda  and  tront.    If  tou  look  tha 
IwoplpH  all  round  tha  bukaa  wall  ai  front  and  andi  tbat  vonld  banB- 
ciaat.    Ton  hj  nothlns  how  tob  pnpDM  uTU(iB(. 
Loud  Bboot  or  Bukuih  Boai|B.  ff.  ir.).-Cnt  It  back  half  itaUn|lli 


broak  rrom  the  1 
OBlr  bmk  ■  fti 
Itngtb  It  ahoDld 


»  l,!dtm).— to  nBder  thb  a 


Id  lb*  ivnalBdar  of 


tha  Awsia  tiibUf,  paitiof  a  pIsco  of  tapetwtwmi  ibc  taoka'  bgadlandtha 
DaUco,    Tba  aimpoaliloii  kbonld  tw  appUod  wLtb  a  brBah. 

WiBTMiBO  CiUinLCBt  {Otargi  iinB],— When  the  rooti  an  kept  dnit 
drj  tbej  ara  apt  to  bacoma  (kilBaceoBi,  and  thonsb  bard  and  appanotlj 

plump  uid  Hand  whan  potiai  In  tb*  aprlBr,  thai'  nf    -'- -  -  - 

— 'arbaiof  appUFdot  on  pladngtbemuiBioiataolL 


iBihaBc 


atnlU  It 


itovflt  balng  canfnl 


Ull  tbrt|H  OB  FflTia,  and  waunoDlTrtpaat :— Smoki 
lUGceialop,  and  irnoffa  tka  planti  tba  mortiltit  ful 


Irloigtb.  Tbuo  ara  to  be  tiaintd  aboi 
rbt  mnalndH  balB|  equally  dlMnbnU 

-ood  an  to  be  ent  to  two  tyt*.  and  tb 
Ibdr  leB(lb,  tioepl  tboea  In  Uu  oaatn 
irda  tha  lengtbof  eaob.  Praued  is  tkl 
;ed,  whan  cIOMr  priiBtBI  La  itqaWte  fo 


li  applied. 

UfDUiii  DBOlTun  [8.  B.  0.).- 

t  atandins  too  cIoh  toffathvr.  ■ 


wajbed  off  wltb  tba  iyrliife 


hlob  prodnoe  Ihoae  dlieura  gf  f [int°id  otiiis 
larleDoed.  Tb*  dlaeaaa  ii  broBibt  on  br  a  dal 
olemaBtt,  Bfrial  ai  tfrmtrlal,  ntcaann 


barnU  InBo 
oil,  and  tbui 


ictured  plaatt,  inch  ai 


1  atirrlDS  tha  aurfae* 


a  malt  fron  aiUnalBl 


Comn 


u  pottlnff  la  oonoet 


.    fherat) 


iBq^tonbai,  andplnnfidin  ed**lBaaoldrnaa.  Air  la  to  b*  (teaB  br 
ikinsoff  tbaUgbulnDlU  vaaibar.lMtlBgltepl'i^han  tha  baoafltaf 
tntla  nini ;  but  pntltDt  on  ih*  Uitbu  dnri^  dRDOblnv  aiat,  aod  to 
Held  them  rrcm  fnit.  In  MoTBrnbar  tba  plant*  (taonld  ba  pnmad.  Tea* 
od  Cblnsa  mioln  bnl  UHl*  pranlof,  manlf  UklBf  wit  tba  wood  that  has 
rodnced  Oowan.  and  aborteolDt  tb*  aboot*  ntahied.  Parpetnala  roqaln 
rBUltiK  ^  ^wD  or  at  tbc  moat  to  fonr  ajrea ;  BovrboD,  Hoaa,  aod  FroreBOa 
IBM  ba  piBDOd  modenlelT.  Tha  beginainf  of  Pabrnary  ii  carlT  anongti 
I  Introduoa  tbem  Into  tba  oonaeTraMrf,  when  Uiey  atumld  ba  placad  la 
le  coolait  part  for  a  fortalfbt,  ipnnkled  iiiondB(  and  ereBlni  wltb  lapM 
ater,  and  ooploiulT  inppUad  with  wntai  at  tba  not.  TMj  ma;  th«B  be 
iaced  In  tbe  wanneat  part,  if  not  abova  VP,  irber*.  with  abondaat  reatl- 
tlonand  It|{bt,ibe;  wlllflownlndoaaeaaon.  KainrB  ib*m  to  tha  (atdta  In 


Lpatafna.  Bbnbarb,  and  Sea-kala  in  jonr  apan  room  \  or.  If  voo  0 
tain  aona  taona-droppingi.  lundant  lo  auba  a  bed  S  Incbea  tbiek. 
Bid  hBT*  a  orop  of  U asuooBU.    Ib  JinnarT  ^on  could  sow  Cnaa&l 


plS.5^i?i'aoil,! 
IlMt;  keep  than  t 


\  in  April;  ud  In  llanh  roB  might  aoi  ._. 
poia,  and  plant  ont  in  liar,  ud  Iboa  wonU 
I  In  ABfiut.    Oi  JOB  mlfht  ■-— "—  "" 


BBtU  tba  I 


adclica 


i.  If  TOO  coBld  iowar  tb*  tanperatBrr,  to  btisg  foiwanl  *B«h 

Mlba,  Roaaa,  Dielrtru,  Dastilaa,  KhododendroDi,  aad  Aaalaaa. 

t  tbw  of  Iha  osat  10  wbteh  lb*  apaca  mlgbt  adTaBtagaooalr  b* 

and  to  tham  wa  thlok  yoB  ml(ht  add  Doaoir  mota. 

■niDBD  CariLoatnt  of  PBvn  Tass*  (F.  Bavttajl.— Wa  haT*  no  laah 

bltcaUoB.  loebidbattaiwritatot  thantoaMMOItbecblatDBranrnM. 

Idftlbbbbt  to  Conaei  OaBBDiu'  DiononBT  {rf«ra).-No  aappla- 

Bt  baa  hUhaiM  beaa  pnblUiad,  bet  osa  It  now  nadj  and  will  aooa  n 


4D0  JOVSSAL  OP  HOETICni/nrEE  Aim  COTTAGE  OARDBHEE.        [  »" 


«l*h  for  u  (nawri  lo  qsMtlmii  Id  next  w«k'i  Impnuloo  ihonld  lal  si  °w'  ">  i""  Mlumiu, 

kaia  Iheli'  queiUoni  b  ths  bactsnlJii  or  tlie  vwl.    Yso  tbtt  ntiittaj  FionnrruTToii  or  Cicu.xm  (X  aaitcraT),— It  li  p 

ineoM  two  qoMtldiu,  Imt  Ilu»  IdtoIts  tm  n  muj,  lod  i  fnU  uiirer  ipcti  aiik-lunni. 

to  ua  wnld  need  b  irhola  NnulMT  of  tUi  Jonniil.    Mul  et  l>i«n  liaie  «aB.|iu  roB  EriLim  ICInrlmlM  — Tb«  bark  of  tho 

■flOMlr  b«ta  lUMMMd  in  d«t*U,  lo  vs  mut  b*  brier.    Wa  sboBld  bBie  ftuIbbi  BiecluaT}— Ibit  i>,  b  R 

tUlf  eomnelicnded  tout  qan-rooM  ■tmihauir.  fuicg  uil  lad  w«u,  ,-,11.,  •---  [k.  hu^  gr  .hi  mi 

M  Itat  bj  11,  ir  jm  bad  liTm  w  tbo  bright  il  .Idu  aod  tHe  httaht  of  L«  L„  both  rmUe  and  oBfaril 

»«  tUgo^oard.     Tha  b%ht  at  Iba  rtdM,  wjl  .nd  glBi>,  iroalJ  b«T.  ■«*•«•'  »"  '■"'".~°,„  r„.T„..  (^■:H»«.    i-»./.-».i  _T««  » 

■iim  wtbakBT-BOtefortbatSnafniiarTODrbordarifbr'Vlata.    Gtaai  In  "'V",™*  ""ilt™     ■   T^     .  ■'„.  ,f?T.  J??!?!  tl^n «  iVJ,^ 

" -■ -a  oBBca,  BBd  In  ancb  fana  r — ■■-  '•  ■— —  T.mi.n.hi.  M»nttli.iTiin.M  Imorani  of  tba  Brand  mattlxwim 

It  tbflr  lovn-  nidi  at  any  m 

.   Abndin  themiddleorihi 


■iim  wtbek*T-notefOTtba(Smfii|iarToarbordarifOrTlatB.    Olaaa  In  "'V"™*  "  ^II^^     ~T^J,. 

tm»nr,  tTf nty-ona  annca,  and  in  ancb  tana  iqo.m  aiSObr  18  iBchn,  unl^  tlghl,  «cepttlial  jbb.m  Itnoranl 

Ami  Un  brad,  at  tlflr  lown-  endi  at  bbj  rate,  baaWw  the  pally  to  keep  t- '  ^«ES!."«  "T"  ""  ",T.J"}\t 

ttcm  fiom  »llppin>.   A  bnd  in  the  middle  of  the  fqnaro  In  .net  a  caae.  with  »>i(b1  ??J''!if' „'!""*SSi^T.'.'.i'^.°  'i^ 

•  •lit«o(lBdla.nlfibMbont.lhll,«.BWmakBBUii.otaiate,o.periallrlftba      Hon  :-"lt  raoBlrM  a  b  "— 

r  «<11  not  b«  BMded.     Time  '".■•""'"'''''"," 


.7.fUm.tb«'neIded.     Tbtie     "!i"*  fiS,  '".i'-S'^^' ■"•T..^',k' " 


«'"lT  "boTll'^  JJ 


fiTlteaj  Tialhle  fi 
-oniiiti  of  flbrr  p< 


dcplh  or  S  Inebei,  and  It  connd    with  liBlf  Bil  Iwli 


leap  and  op»n  ft  ma  be  enriched      i""r  muu-     uf  •""  ■•  ™  lii.-rui  ms  -^"=1  ™a.u.m.b  "■-™—" ^— — 
™— -n'bW.h  and  a  few  bonoi      [^J^'^'^^'^'^i'^f^,' tbV»M't^^Ti«™  ^^''w°™SE3S^S 


Klha  gniel  and  (and  are  unbealtbrlo  TemUtlon,  Mimeot  thedeinaal     taktng  oaro  lo  nan  water  ql  tna  wma  tempen.ture  a.  ttiBt  m  wnitnaa^a 

Ewl and MBdahonW  bo ii»d«tth lime,  in  til*  proportion  of  tli  part,  of     nftowinR.    Thi.  lyrtnffing  trw.  the  learai  of  anj  sedimaat  OU Btp 
formar  to  ang  or  the  lattw.  to  make  a  coocreW  boltom  of  3  Inchi,  «)d     "lEeie  10  them,  ajld  prwenu  grtrn  lUnLy  moa  forming  Jn  Iha  int«._5» 


SB  that  plaea  good  frtab  loam  fcr  the  VIk..    If  oih«  Ihlni,.  grow  -ell  in     "Idea  of  the  ^.  reqnlre  rabWng  oo-uMlunallj-  to  keep  Ihm.  el«M.   Sj 
|B»r»ndjgii«llr  .oil,  the  VlBM  will  .1K>  dnwrllwltb  '.ho  addition  of  a     '"  •pring  Ibe  K>il  le  remwed.  a.  the  leaT«  Oogln  growtB|[ma>ad 
fitll*  luin  and  manlirr,  the  la 
hnrdaTB^  aea  note*  so  Kwla  BbU 
it  jon  marely  with  ror  lata  Giap 

AancBori 

of  Iha  old, 

Hr.  Ijat  al  Barkhainntead.     In  general  eaiai  Iba  piaparilDr]-  mode  will 

k*  tmid  Iha  beat  In  the  end.    We  prelcr  the  Vinea  to  be  planted  Intida,     , 

and  wonld  bate  Iho  looU  to  ran  there  ai  well  aa  oulslde.     The  onuiiiB     or  planlfd  ont.    Wa  know  of  ni 
bicdu  mllhl  be  riom  S  to  ID  feel  wide.     You  might  hue  eighc  Vlara  on     piau  se  that 


fitll*  luin  and  manlirr,  the  laltar  ehloar  >e  lap-ilrciilDg 

. ,, ', jfteahioil 

aflhaold,mliador  nolnlitd  wllhil,  aa  ;oawllI  ghorll;  teawta 


CUBTaaa  wiB  Cdisbbtxtdby  Pobcb  (Haw] 
do  Terr  well.    Wlatarla  ateanila  la  a  bandfome 

I»H  •Inn  add  .  irlanl  of  Hamburah  if  nanal  and  /.STr^  .  .  __:"?:^".r?__."  ._^'^_  __. 


-clngat  ill,  botlobe  rpeandelomd  ofl     i„„_^i.    wialariaalBanala  la  a  hand.oou  fB*t.gw 
leD(0«ob«r-thEnBolhli.BWOBldba  baiter     ■_  ™_..._ , v.. -nwetingln  aprlug  ai 


Hoicalol  AlaiandtlB. 


ra  braebrpoda  a 


put  of™  wloler  o/w  tho'.piinK'  lh?o  S  ihel^e  add  the  Trob-  ^Jl'lSiutSiet^fSTw^^ureTaBd^ 

aartwwoith  Tokiy,  and  Lady  Downea'  BL.ok.    If  jou  propote  ca""^  ""iia.ane.f  i™c«i-aioo,ureuaBu«o;oeTH| 

.jgfnitttrenln.nebahooae,therewillbonodlltlcnltT;  DnttheflTe        KiBLT-nflwiniwo  Abociu  (.*»«.,. -Sweet   A^^ , 

^aachaldawosMbeBnongtLandyonioakerODrhoiiteBfnilthauao  lo»U  Clarkla  palotaetla  vir.  Tom  Thombi  C.  pnlchella  awl  alia; 

■M  not  B  greanhonia.     A  good  atrangemaot  for  iBch  a  houia  would  be  IjHolor  and  tricolor;    EqcharldlBin  grandillotnra  ;    OywpUla  BV 

■  bad  la  th<  middle  7  f«t  wide    the  pith  nniiid  ii  feel,  ilde  botdert  Colllntla  atrorBbcni,  bloolcr,  batliiffirulla,  and  tiartalaftUlB  altar  ' 

Htttt.    Anyonilliaddle.backor«inlcalbidler >.-,....-,....—.  -j ...  .    u>i -_,.  ._i..i-.  ,,. 


Muh  Q 


how  dltfenxt  plicae  may  lie  ewlly  baiMd  from     Looking-glaae;  l.eptoeiphoB  aaroi;i  and  deniifloraa:  CaBdytKlIiadlnrt- 
lU^ot  plpiagwoold  depend  on  tha  time  Orapee     mnm  Famfltkiannin.    Tbeae,  with  niany  more,  bloom  earij^  llaiBh  ja  tkl 


Ibea  grandldora  asd  alha ;    Luplnai  ninui  and  mi 
in^jnia  maaBlata;    XalBna  atripllcirotiu,   '" 
Looiing-glaH  j  LeploeiphoB  aorciii  and  dA 

.     _      .  _.  .eialti 
panoM,  and  Iheia 

BTOJdingth«door«a,— ,.j , 

olplpes  might  go  under  thi 

_      .       .. _d  then  aaith  or  other  ma 

£v  mootha,  wUb  1i] 

b*  in  oultal  order  to  be  ehoppod 

h«h  Kdl  beneath  tuir,  or  from  a 

[BHrt  water  an/'" 


■iBlt 

Mil 


te  freah  Bbrea  at  onea.    If  pbatad  il  March  ai 

■--"    ■      ■■■----■-.  away.    H  yon _..„, 

oompelled  by  arltbhoMlng  water 


tor  nvla 

0  ihallow  pntod  than  any  oUuir,  ^nd  a  eorraapoBdlng  dryiMBa.'    toa'namliaiWt 

inn  hoBBE  Iq  girtiiB  tbam  plentifnl  noariihinaDt  after  Aowering ;  iB  faat  aay  tiMal 

and  tbn  pUnl  ont  In  doe  aired  laU  In  Jane,  planting  baatet  and  all  beenMUWgadtoomneb  FDTlhr*eDonlbaaftrraowei4BB,ec«Btlllta(ilM* 

togatliar.  Planting  Inilde,  howeTei,  yon  mar  dolt  any  Ibna  whan  the  gtonnd  attaini  Ita  nil  ilae.    Attar  that  tfaia  water  ahonld  liii  giBiliiillj  nbhliaM  W 

li  MBdy,  With  Vinea  thinly  on  the  mat,  ibe  planU  in  pota  will  do  Tei  j  well.  ,hat  they  wtU  need  nxr  diHe  indeed  diu  log  the  wintw,    Wa  will  mamif 

TKUiitumio  PucKiK.  APBinrre,  *c.  (/dcail.-TbweMad  b«  no  baa.  yo"  other  inqnlciea. 

tMlonloBu>TlBg  Ibex  ireei,  eight  or  In  yean  old,  from  one  garden  wall  ti  Wihtibud  pBUBOonrHs  urn  Ydbko  HBiioTBom  a  x  BOM  [M 

nothar,  and  Ihe  looner  it  1>  cone  before  the  ground  l>  cooled  the  beiter  Otd  AulacrUar).— The  plants  yon  haTi  managsd  tn  atdka  oat  of  don,  Bd 

K_..J,V. J   _L...    .V.    . ._   k.    .1.—^     _.>...„    .U.   . —..V,....   ,-   ,—   ,..,.   -^.    _ftl-,  Jj,n|,[jn5,,^^^]„J_   -i _ 


to  ba*  and  pick  down  and  tbrowant  thoaoUIn  the  race  of  tha  traaeh,  aaVini      placed  n 


"  '  ■     !y  of  Ught,  and  ttuTplal 


1  plenty  of  Ught,  ai 


onlil  yon  get  np  totlli      OMBaltUBa  ot  the  aoarlel  or  almjlarhreeda,  and  will  adnig  qmileaaralA 


tnti Wl^n^g  the  rauli,irtba weather  IialBU  dry otinnny,indBmpinBti      Baage  ;  bnt  thara ,  , 

Cury  the  tree  with  all  luroou  ihaiHcuredlo  Ihe  new  place,  and  pack  Ihi      flower  garden  andprtparUntMypUBIibrktepintlapotaiolBwar.  hthi 


Cuiy  the  tree  with  all  luroou  ihaiHcuredlo  ihe  new  place,  and  pack  Ihi  flower  garden  and  prtparUn  tMy  pUatibr  kteping la  potato  lowar. 

IMt*  meaty  In  Ihe  ft-ohtoll,  and  the  balk  of  ttatm  lo  haeot  SlncbeefioB      lattrrrBii  nif  n  ahapril  planti  ant  riniiilntil :  In  tha  ntbw.  ahipi  anil  lyi 

ttomttee.    Light  uody  loll  will  ha  iha  beat  to  pack  them  In,  and  thn  are  of  llllla  momail.     Hovarer,  by  giiint  tba  bait piMCa to  tteaa  >)■* 

•late  the  olhtr  aoll  orer  and  ratlea  doim  noder.iely.  and  place  a  gooi  whioh  are  tequlrtd  for  retalilM  ■■  pota,  they  will  b*  boltar  ikaped :  bat 

byarotUttaroTertbeaoUiDkBeptberroalout.  Uoii  likely  If  ihnimanagoi  yon  aao  budly  aspect  (a  ocopaM  with  tboaabaalBC  henat  ■■«.   lar 

a*  tm*  will  be  inprOTed  by  ihe  mailnj;.    But  In  order  lu  glTc  than  i  HeltotropM  will  keep  Taiy  wtU  If  wu  do  nat  fife  ilttm  too  BWh  «*tar. 

I—— -1. ^..- — — J  . ,  .-...       — ,. —    ,. .v_  ,.,, —- jmeallttlodMfwwIdaifcgtke 


htmthoalwourraiBtliowBilBg  loogBapcaaibleibittboyBiajbekf^fnn  ihartdBya,  bat  tbey  will  grow  wallianaBgh  ai _, - — ^ 

■MUlhf  tbdrbadatODaoon.  to  pnpagaM  Inm  1b  April,  when  they  nnt  frealT.    If  thoniK  tW*tt 

AarAB.o»..»4<.um>  U  ««*r,  «-pla,).-If  tha  Mill  la  light  '^ISL'L.'^u S ."SJ-^S^; ;^°VS?':S'S!£2R. Ju«^ 

-Ith,  and  deep,  SiBdut  ef  well-roned  manm,  work«14n  In  trBnchtaTut  SS^*^„^^i,  ?JS™2?LTJi  h^  .n  h^^tfii^JS 

moBd  I  IMdeep.  la  a  good  preparation,  the  bedabalu  mada  »  feat  wide  !."'■  *"  ?T™»  "f""  oiparUiioBia,  and  we  bow  lo  hen  ftf  I^tttj^ 

o  tike  oMU»^  to  the  depth  of  »fe«,«»d«irtn  d  Inehaa  thick  a  iBwmedtpottBent  thatwlU  beadapUhIo  tootherot  ourtttfca 

'   It  tha  bottui,  then  0  In^H  nf  Bamra,  3  iHhea  at  Ht*  Nuiia  or  rBCirir.^.,  ilerltapfan]— .It  hBaBow"caBBel*T«Wt 


■Dd  nait,  then  mora  taif,  or  nodemaly  Ughi,  good-bodMaoll.unre  S,  PaMColmari  1,  Bwaa'aEnilJ  1  (,  UTtdaU'aBI.  Qsntfa:  |L|Ntar 

iM  laad,  utU  (ha  whide  la  ralaed  lenl  with  tha  aarbae.    SbtIbs  ai  Paltaan  i  Z,  Flaelih  B^ty ;  t,  Vtiu  of  fflnkBoU :  10.  ttaM&l 

->tid^aCanBead,tanitlMwhoW***T,aililngltwal]ietatbtTiBHlwlwi  -T.  - ilii  I  iiiij  .  1'  -iir     "  '1 1  r"  |  ^••.TiiilllBtiiili .  -n^ni 

-•latiBdooe,  throw  ont  tha  allayi  I  loot  dctpand  3  KctiAdeoTer  the  bad  It,  Wblla  OhUu;  It,  TniQptaftBa  i  IT,  Gout  al  WMki  ML-BV* 

jieuibritcwblehiboaldbetlaetwUe.    Xlie  gnud  b^g  wrildrMBai  niiiilia.  In.  llMlliiri  llillliti      Otea  aot  l^Mttod,    UttS3fr 
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4fli<M.— 1,  Lemon  Pippin ;  8,  .V,  .dlok*t  Nonpartll ;  6,  Striptd  QwiBfaig. 
Otian  onkBOirn.  (£.  J}.)*— 4!LV^})***1S,  Havthondtn.  PMr».— S.  Tlear 
of  Wlnkflald;  3,  Foreile ;  4,  KMXh  Colaua*.  The  othen  cuiaot  be  identi* 
fted.-  (il  P«ar-&ivtrtfr).— Too  l^eaytd  to  b0  Identified.  (T.  0.),^f»atrg.^ 
%  Benrrtf  Langeller ;  3,  Crauume;  9,  CrtNnne;  7,  Winter  NelU.  Afplt* 
L,  Alfrieton ;  2,  Fetrn*s  Pippin.  Otfaen  not  reeogniaed.  (JL  IFaMv  CMoot). 
Tbm  hlgb-coloured  Pear  ia  Benrr^  OleirgtMi,  and  tiM  greentati-yeUow  one 
ie  Conaeiller  de  la  Cour.  Verj  fine  Indeed.  The  baking  Pear  U  Winter 
Itane  RdaL  The  Pean*  Croft  Castle  and  Wormalef  Grange  were  deUeiona. 
The  two  nato  Webb'8  Cob  Filbert  and  Thin-ahelled  Deriana  are,  porhnpa^ 
the  largeet  and  beat  wo  have  acen. 

NaMEa  OP  Pla«t8.— Some  of  our  correspondenta  are  in  the  habit  of 
■eadiog  amall  fragmentt  of  plant*  for  ua  to  name.  Thia  reqairea  fh>m  oa 
■neh  a  great  expenditure  of  time  that  we  are  oompelled  to  naj^  that  we 
cannot  attempt  to  name  anr  plant  nnleaa  the  q»eeimen  ia  perfeet  in  leaves 
lad  flowers.  (J{.  i9.).— l/ThvJa  tataiicA:  2,  Thnja  Mensleaii;  3,  BioU 
orienUlis  graoUi* ;  i«  Thuja  pUoata.  (Z«t^  Red  Hillu^l,  Fnnkia  albo. 
margioata ;  2,  Thuja  pendula ;  3,  Cnpreasms  aempenrirens.  iA  Sutseriber). 
Donbtless  a  CalUsttechys ;  but  we  cannot  determine  tiie  species  without 
seeing  another  flowering  speelmen.  Send  ns  a  flowering  sprig  in  a  little 
damp  moss.  {J.  C,).—Yonr  Ferns  are— 1,  Lastrea  FUiz-maa ;  2,  L.  dilataU. 
{MUi  ira/<A}.— Your  bulb  is  Nertaie  undnlata. 

e 

POTJLTEY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHICLB. 


ABOUT  MANY  THINiJS. 

"  An  Exhibitob  in  a  Skau^  Wat/'  pours  out  his  grie& 
in  a  recent  Number  of  jour  Journal,  ood  seems  to  in^y  a 
want  of  fairness  in  the  management  of  poultry  shows.  I 
am  also  an  exhibitor  in  a  small  way,  and  I  have. had  my 
share  of  disappointment  both  in  prizes  and  in  sales ;  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent  altogether,  lliere 
are  many  mistakes — ^there  is  occasional  unfivimeBS :  I  do  not 
see  how  these  things  are  to  be  ayoided.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  natural  disposition  in  exhibitors  to  grumble  at 
want  of  success,  and  to  have  an  impression  that  their  own 
pens  must  be  the  best. 

Supposing  unfairness  or  caseleesness  on  the  part  of  judges 
and  others  at  shows,  there  is  a  remedy  in  the  hand  of  eveiy 
exhibitor,  which  I  mean  to  iise  vigorously  as  soon  as  I  come 
across  too  glaring  a  mistake  or  the  shadow  of  dishonesty. 
The  awards  cannot  be  altered,  but  the  shortcomings  of 
judees  and  of  officials  can  be  posted  in  the  newspaners,  and 
nothing  would  more  shake  the  system  of  prizes  and  sales  at 
shows  than  a  suspicion  of  dishonesty  or  carelessness.  The 
amount  of  money  and  time  expended  to  produce  birds  worthy 
of  exhibition  deserves  the  strictest  honesty  and  the  greatest 
care.  I  recommend  exhibitors  to  agitate  publicly  evexy 
want  of  honesty  or  care,  making  due  allowanoe  for  the  diffi- 
culties that  both  judges  and  officials  have  to  contend  with, 
not  overestimatiug  their  own  stock  or  suffiaring  themselves 
to  be  blinded  by  prejudice  or  disappointment. 

At  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Show  I  failed  in  all  that  I 
tried  for,  both  in  prizes  and  in  sales ;  but  fixnn  my  own  obser- 
vation of  the  Show  I  was  perfidctly  satisfied.  I  saw  mistakes 
there — ^to  wit,  a  prize  Chume  fowl  whose  legs  were  fiuilty ;  a 
prize  Sebright  with  more  than  what  Mr.  Bauy  calls  the  "  sus- 
picion of  a  sickle  feather."  By.  the  way,  all  the  Sebright 
hens  were  to  my  mind  faulty  in  the  comb.  We  do  not  raise 
such  birds  as  old  Sir  John's.  I  saw  birds,  veiy  many  of  them 
as  good— or  so  nearly  so  that  it  was  luurd  to  tell  the 
diffidence — as  the  prize  birds.  I  saw  buds  marked  in  the 
catalogue  at  ages  whidi  I  am  sure  were  incorrect.  But  I 
really  could  not  find  any  reason  for  a  complaint  of  either 
carelessness  or  dishonesty,  nor  do  I  think  that  small  exhibi- 
tbrs  had  less  chance  than  othezs.  For  my  own  birds,  I  must 
aay  that  they  received  the  greatest  care,  came  back  to  me 
qmckly  in  as  good  condition  as  I  sent  them,  whDst  I  am 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  dvility  and  attention  of  the 
attendants  and  the  courteous  painstaking  cf  the  Secretary. 

I  mean  to  tiy  my  luck  at  Birmingham  with  some  veij 
choice  pens,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  content  if  I  am  beaten 
h^  better.  I  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  will 
be  any  shelving  of  smidl  exhibitors ;  should  it  be  so,  you 
win  hesx  from  me  again,  and  I  shoidd  state  the  unfidrness 
iiLBeveral  other  papers. 

r  do  not  like  the  rumour  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  Show  mean  to  confine  the  poultry  exclusively 
to  the  poultry  bay  regardless  of  the  amount  of  entriee. 
Sther  let  tbem  dose  thebr  entries  or  procure  sufficient 
flpaoe.  They  will  I  am  sure  act  fiiiriy  in  this,  as  wdl  as  in 
wodn^  to  the  size  of  the  pens  for  the  larger  viiietieB^-ft 
IjjfWt'^^faiEt  in  fconuer  shows. 


I  would  eshibit  aiao  at  Msnohester,  which  Show  is  seoood 
to  none  in  fiuzness,  cace,  and  ponotaalil^,  but  that  I  agree 
with  another  of  your  correspondents  in  ohiecting  to  the 
employment  of  people  away  fix>m  their  homes  on  Q&istmasF 
day,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  my  birds  exposed  to  a 
blank  day  in  the  middle  of  t^e  Exhibition,  on  whidi  day  a 
certain  amount  of  negligence  might  naturally  be  expected. 
I  hope  that  this  second  Unt  to  the  Manchester  Committee 
may  be  taken,  or  that  exhibitors  who  luure  not  entered  will 
withhold  their  entries.  Exhibitors  have  a  great  power  in 
tiieir  own  hands  if  tl\ey  use  it  with  temper,  fiiirness,  and 
discretion.  Small  exhibitors  cannot  expect  the  success  of 
great  exhibitors,  any  more  than  small  traders  can  hope  to 
make  the  profits  of  large  ones.  The  field  is  open  to  all,  and 
shows  will  depend  very  much  upon  small  men,  who,  of 
course,  in  this,  as  in  everything  form  the  majority.  A 
small  man  who  can  hit  hard  and  &ht  fairly,  is  a  troublesome 
fellow  amongst  dishonest  men.  Honesty  is  the  best  poHogf^ 
if  it  is  not  anything  more ;  and  if  poultry  shows  are  to  last 
and  be  profitable,  they  can  only  be  upheld  by  straight- 
forwardness on  both  sides. 

The  suggestion  of  your  correspondent  that  you  should 
"  set  apart  a  column  of  your  paper,  in  which  your  subscribers 
could  for  a  small  fee  insert  th^  wants,  whether  of  buying> 
selling,  or  exchanging,  without  the  formality  of  an  adver- 
tisement," is  a  very  good  one ;  I  hope  you  will  find  that 
you  can  carry  it  out.  To  this  I  would  add,  that  you  might 
publish  after  every  great  Show  a*  list  of  the  pens  sold,  t£eir 
prices,  names  of  e^iibitors,  prizes,  &c.,  as  a  supplement  to 
your  usual  account  and  prize  list. — ^Eookst. 


SHEFPIEU)  AND  HALLAMSHIBE  FANCT 

PIGEON  SOCIETY. 

Thb  fourth  annual  exhibition  for  this  year's  birds  was  held 
in  the  large  dub^room  of  the  New  Inn,  Shales  Moor,  Sheffield; 
on  the  2nd  inst. 

There  were  more  than  Wo  hundred  birds  shown,  induding 
old  ones ;  but  the  prizes  were  given  only  for  young  birds  m 
this  year.  In  Carrim-9,  Mr.  CoUey  took  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes  with  three  splendid  birds,  Mr.  E.  Brown  coming 
in  fourth.  In  Potrters,  ifc.  W.  Taylor  stood  first  with  a  Mealy 
cock,  also  fourth  with  another  of  same  colour ;  Mr.  Asfaibrth 
second  with  a  good  Blue;  the  third  went  to  Mr.  SmiftiL 
fVHitoils,  Mr.  Smith  took  first  and  seoond;  Mr.  Taykr  thiid 
and  fomrth.  OwU,  Mr.  Wilkinson  first  and  fourth;  Mr; 
Benninson,  second  and  third.  Variety  Class,  Mr.  H.  Brown 
first;  Mr.  Ashforth  second  and  third. 

There  were  some  very  good  old  birds  shown  in  Corrisrv. 
Mr.  CoUey  was  greatly  in  advance  of  the  other  membera. 
A  pair  of  good  Duns,  which  took  first  at  CoUingham  last 
week,  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Brown. 

Mr.  H:  Brown  showed  some  excellent  Poioten,  iudndhig 
Bed,  White,  and  Yellow ;  one  of  the  last  colour  he  sold  fcae  a 
good  sum.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  also,  had  some  very  good  Bines 
and  Mealies,  and  a  larse  Mealy  cock  that  has  taken  several 
prizes.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Newaric,  brought  a  few  good  Pomttn, 
also  a  beautiful  pair  of  Yellow  8hor«f>£EU^  Mottles.  Than 
were  Owls,  TwbUt,  and  other  sorts  shown  by  diffiarent  meoi* 
bers  of  the  Sodety.— E.  B. 


BBAHMA  POOTEAS  NOT  WELL  ENCOUBAGED. 

Allow  me  most  fully  to  endorse  the  facts  andtyj^uons  cob* 
tained  in  the  lettw  of  your  able  oorTespondent  "  i.  B.  A  Z." 
We  all  know  that  the  most  "rising"  fowl  of  the  present  dagr 
is  the  Brahma  Pootra,  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  thie 
fowl  is  more  hardly  used  and  more  systematioslly  disoounte- 
nanoed  by  the  managers  of  shows  than  any  other  ki^ 
Compare,  for  example,  the  treatment  of  the  Brahma  with 
that  of  the  Polish  fowl,  which  latter  is  so  feebly  rep». 
sented  in  point  of  numbers  at  our  great  shows.  These 
were  only  four  pens  of  one  variety  and  a  single  pen  oi 
another  variety  of  Polish  fowls  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  and 
yet  these  five  pwis  competed  for  precisely  the  same  sbb 
in  prize-inonej  as  was  offered  to  all  the  pens  of  Brahmaa, 
twent7<^our  in  nambee. 

Again :  in  spite  of  what  your  correspondent  pmots  oa^ 
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that  the  Brahma  brings  in  a  better  return  in  entrance-fees 
as  compared  with  the  prize-money  than  any  other  class,  with 
bat  one  exception,  yet  at  Birmingham  JB13  only  are  offered 
to  Brahmas,  and  just  three  tiij^  as  much  (£39)  to  Fo- 
lands.  Such  fsucta  point  unmistakeably  to  a  revision  of  prize 
schedules. 

When  this  takes  place  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are 
two  varieties  of  the  Brahma  fowl,  both,  according  to  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Baily,  equsJly  genuine,  and  farther 
that  one  of  these,  the  Light  Brahma,  excelling,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  its  Dark  rival  in  usefolness  and  beauty,  boasts  a 
large  and  growing  number  of  supporters  who  can  ill  brook 
its  practical  but  oi^ust  exclusion  from  prize  lists,  owing  to 
the  paucity  of  prizes  given  in  the  Brahma  class. 

The  division  of  the  Brahmas  into  two  separate  classes  is 
imperatively  demanded  both  by  the  growing  numbers  of  the 
specimens  exhibited,  and  still  more  by  the  practical  exclusion 
of  the  Light  birds  tinder  the  existing  system. — Brahha 

POOTEA. 

PEEPAYING  FOE  POULTEY. 

Seeing  a  letter  in  your  paper  relative  to  prepaying  for 
poultry,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  tiiat  in  two  cases  that  I  have 
done  so  I  never  received  any  fowls,  and  in  another  case  they 
did  not  answer  the  description  given,  yet  the  seller  refused 
to  take  them  back,  and  he  having  the  money  I  could  do 
nothing.  Under  these  circumstances  I  should  recommend . 
that  no  prepayment  for  fowls  be  made,  as  the  purchaser  is 
as  likely  to  be  honest  as  the  seller. — Constant  Eeadeb. 

[If  a  purchaser  buys  fowls  which  he  has  never  seen  from 
a  person  he  does  not  know,  he  voluntarily  incurs  a  far 
greater  amount  of  risk  than  common  prudence  justifies.  If 
we  were  wishing  to  make  a  purchase  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  should  merely  give  a  reference  to  some  respect- 
able well-known  party,  and  stipulate  with  the  seller  that  we 
should  be  at  liberty  to  return  the  poultry,  paying  ail  charges 
if  they  did  not  suit.  In  a  transaction  of  this  kind  both 
purchaser  and  vendor  should  cheerfully  allow  to  one  another 
the  exercise  of  common  precaution. — Eds.] 


EXHIBITING  POULTEY  PEOFITABLY. 

Allow  me  to  address  a  few  lines  in  reply  to  "  An  Exhi- 
bitor IN  A  Small  Way."  The  result  of  my  experience  for 
two  years  is  that  an  exhibitor  of  his  class  may  add  profit  to 
the  pleasures  of  prize-poultry-breeding  if  he  go  the  right 
way  to  work ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way,  and  among  so  many  it  is  natural  that  many 
should  never  find  out  the  right,  and  give  it  up  in  disgust. 
There  are  people  who  have  mistaken  their  calling,  and  who 
never  should  have  attempted  to  keep  poultry  for  any  but 
domestic  purposes.  But  let  the  right  way  be  adopted  by 
the  right  man,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  not  only  profit  but 
very  considerable  profit  mH  ensue,  and  such  as  shall  be  a 
tangible  addition  to  a  moderate  income. 

First  we  must  assume  that  he  starts  with  really  good 
stock,  which,  if  he  has  an  eye  and  has  friends  to  advise,  he 
may  pick  up  cheap  enough  by  looking  about;  and  if  he  in- 
tends to  do  it  well,  with  a  view  to  pleasure  and  gain,  I 
advise  his  confining  himself  to  getting  a  name  for  one  sort 
only.  The  trouble  and  vexation  of  t^ing  various  sorts  at 
once  is  to  my  mind  a  nuisance,  and  the  confinement  it 
entails  upon  the  birds  prevents  their  keeping  good  health 
and  plumage,  and  does  away  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
ihem  roam  at  their  ease. 
As  a  beginner,  I  do  not  consider  one  should  expect  to  sell 

lany  pens  at  shows,  however  they  are  marked,  and  that 
aust  not  be  too  low. 

On  the  contrary,  what  a  young  hand  should  aim  at  is  to 
-dnd  good  birds,  and  endeavour  gradually  to  get  his  name 
ip  for  a  certain  breed.  As  soon  as  he  is  mentioned,  or 
^es  a  prize  or  two,  he  will  have  a  few  isolated  applications 
or  stock,  which  let  him  reply  to  by  always  supplying  a  good 
■^'jd.  But  this  must  not  suffice  •  ^'  '^ust  now  begin  gradu- 
Uy  to  invite  a  wider  sphere  o  .*nd  by  going  through 

-hat  he  calls  '    -^^  formalit'    ^  .avertisement"  in  your 

oumal.     Tf  L.  ^/v  ^t,^^^  -  -  - 


e 


-^1 


jA  proud  to  adoDt  the  great 


But,  then,  let  him  beware  of  ^b^  "  Long  firm."  He  must 
make  a  rule  not  to  send  a  siiT  ^Xcblrd  away  withoot  the 
money,  unless  it  be  to  a  known-^^jfrrespondent,  or  1^  will 
assuredly  be  victimised.  Let  him  make  a  point  of  aendisg ' 
out  good  birds  at  good  prices ;  and  if  he  has  seooadpiate 
ones  to  seU  he  should  detail  their  chief  fiftults  to  his  cng- 
tomer,  who  can  take  them  with  faults  at  a  lower  price  if  he 
chooses. 

If  he  adopt  this  plan  he  will  be  sure  to  have  quite  enoogl 
demand  for  his  stock  if  he  repeat  his  advertisement  bSm. 
time  to  time ;  and  my  accounts  show  me  that  a  man  maj, 
when  once  warm  in  the  subject,  easily  add  a  hundred  or  two 
a-year  to  his  means  fairly  and  honourably. — One  who  dob 

NOT   MIND   the  FORMALITY  OF  AN  AdYEBTISEMENT. 


THE  BIEMIKGHAM  SHOW. 

The  entries  for  cattle,  poultry,  and  roots  having  dosed, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  speak  with  certainly  upon  the 
prospects  of  this  year's  Show.  Of  late  years  each  succeedizig 
Show  has,  either  in  special  departments,  or,  as  a  whole,  de* 
veloped  its  growth  so  rapidly  that  it  seems  ahnost  impossible 
that  its  dimensions  could  be  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  space  comprised  within  the  walls  of  Bingley  HalL    The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  space  has  been  met  by  the  erectioa 
of  a  new  gallery  over  a  portion  of  the  bay,  adjoining  thai 
in  which  the  poultry  are  exhibited.     This  eaUeiy  will  he 
devoted  to  implements,  which  department  bust  year  com- 
pletely overran  the  space  set  apart  for  it.    Implements  win 
also  be  exhibited  on  the  fioor  space.    It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  the  propriety  of  exerdsing 
a  stricter  supervision  of  the  en&ies  in  this  department  was 
discussed,  illie  Council,  having  discussed  the  Buqject,  adoptM 
the  following  resolution: — "That  it  be  a  recommendation 
to  the  Council  in  future  to  restrict  the  articleB  admitted  for 
exhibition,  in  addition  to  stock  and  poultry^  to  agricultural 
and  horticultural  implements,  tools,  and  maohineiy,  roots, 
grain,  and  articles  to  be  used  in  connection  wi^  agricoltoral 
and  horticultural  pursuits."    To  a  great  extent,  no  doabt> 
this  resolution  will  meet  the  evil,  though  at  first  tiie  remedy 
will  not  be  complete,  inasmuch  as  exhibitors  are  not  required 
to  send  in  a  complete  list  of  their  implements,  and  there 
will  be  sure  to  be  some  articles  creep  in  that  do  not  oorae 
strictly  within   the  prescribed  regulations.     The  entries 
of  cattle  are  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  former 
years.    The  sheep,  though  somewhat  fersrer  than  last  year, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  exceptionally  strong  in  this  depart- 
ment, are  also  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  entnes  of 
former  years.   In  pigs  there  is  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  new  poultry  department  has  always  been  a  strong 
feature  in  the  Birmingham  Show — indeed,  one  of  the  main 
features  that  have  tended  to  make  the  Show  fiunoos.    This 
year  there  is  an  increase  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  number 
of  entries  as  compared  with  last  year.    The  show  of  roots, 
though  not  one  of  the  most  attractive,  is  at  all  events  one  of 
the  most  useful  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  and  shows 
signs  of  healthy  vigour.    This  year  com  has  been  added  to 
the  roots,  and  the  propriety  of  the  addition  is  shown  hj  the 
fact  that  there  are  fifty-seven  entries.    Hie  new  gaUery  to 
which  we  have  referred  above  is  intended  for  implements 
only;  and  to  make  room  for  the  large  increase  in  tke  other 
depaortments  the  Council  have  been  compelled  to  deflate 
i^m  the  former  planning  of  ilie  Exhibition  space  i^ypropri- 
ated  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.    The  main  central  avenne 
will  be  slightly  contracted,  and  down  the  two  side  avenues 
for  cattle  will  be  placed  double  rows  of  pens  for  sheep,  while 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  sheep  wOl  be  wen  up 
by  an  exti*a  row  of  cattle.    There  will  be  one  row  of  pks  in 
he  old  position,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pigs  wfll  be  shown 
*^^he  small  comef  bay  beyond  the  second-daes  zefreshment- 
^,^m.  An  improvement  has  also  been  effected  in  the  poultry 
"apartment,  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  pens  for  the  Gbohin& 
A  Dorkings.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  entries  Bhow< 
"«T  «1p'^  *>"  ^umbers  last  year : — 
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28th  inst.,  the  day  on  which  the  Judges  make  their  awards. 
The  reason  for  this  innovation  is  that  some  exhibitors  have 
expressed  dissatisfaction  that  the  judging  should  be  con- 
ducted in  private,  and  the  Councdl  have  therefore  deteimined 
to  give  this  privUeffe  on  payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  ten 
shillings.  It  was  aeemed  necessary  to  ^  the  admission  fee 
thus  high,  in  order  that  the  Judg^  might  not  be  impeded 
by  a  throng  in  the  performance  of  their  arduous  duties,  and 
also  not  to  interfere  with  Monday,  the  day  of  the  private 
view.  The  poultry  will  not,  however,  be  exhibited  until  the 
Monday. — (MfidUind  Counties  Herald.) 


ISABEL  PIGEONS. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Brent's  note  in  last  week  s  Joubnal  of 
HoBTicuLTUBE,  I,  haviug  bred  several  pairs  of  Isabels  during 
the  last  and  present  year,  willingly  tell  you  all  I  know  about 
them. 

I  purchased  my  first  pair  of  Lady  Winchester,  and  ex- 
hibited them  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  December,  where  they 
took  second  prize.  They  were  in  moult  this  year,  or  I  should 
have  shown  them  again.  Lady  Winchester  informed  me  she 
never  let  them  rear  their  own  young,  implying  that  they 
were  bad  breeders ;  but  I  thought  I  would  try  them,  having 
but  little  room  for  nurses,  and  the  result  ia  as  above  stated, 
I  never  having  shifted  their  eggs ;  still  I  must  admit  it  is  desir- 
able to  keep  them  in  a  pen  when  breeding,  that  the  young 
may  be  easily  looked  to,  as  they  will  sometimes  neglect 
them,  and  let  them  die  from  cold  with  their  crops  fulL  Some 
will  breed  much  better  than  others. 

A  gentleman  in  Glasgow  whose  name  I  forget,  and  with 
whom  I  exchanged  a  bird,  told  me  that  they  are  in  some  parts 
called  Austrian  Powters,  and  they  certainly  have  some  of 
the  properties  of  the  Powter,  such  as  the  power  of  filling 
out  their  crops  with  wind — ^female  as  well  as  male.  They 
are  very  fond  of  "  showing,"  and  the  young  cocks  very  pre- 
cocious, calling  to  nest  at  a  veiy  early  age.  They  are  rather 
smaller  than  Trumpeters,  which  they  resemble  about  the 
feet  and  legs,  being  heavily  feathered  and  viilture-hocked. 
Some  are  nearly  as  upright  as  Powters.  They  should  be  a 
rich  cream  colour  with  white  bars  on  the  wings  (like  the 
"Suabian"  Pigeon  in  Mr.  Easton's  work).  Some  are  too 
light,  others  too  dark,  but  by  judicious  matching  good 
coloured  birds  may  be  bred  from  them.  They  appear  to  fly 
with  the  greatest  ease,  the  air  in  their  crops  no  doubt  sus- 
taining them,  as  they  are  very  light. — Altbed  Heath,  Calne, 


FOUL  BROOD. 


I  FREELY  accept  Mr.  Lowe's  explanation  in  the  spirit  in 
which  I  presume  it  to  be  tendered,  but  at  the  same  time 
beg  most  emphatically  to  disclaim  having  indulged  in  any 
"ungenerous  insinuations."  I  simply  stated  what  Mr.  Lowe 
hinself  admits  to  have  been  the  fact,  and  I  had  tiien  no 
means  of  knowing  what,  however,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe — that  the  numerous  misstatements  of  which  I  com- 
plained arose  entirely  from  inadvertence  and  defects  of 
memory.  Such  being  the  case,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
offering  to  shake  hands  over  our  little  difference,  and  shall 
be  but  too  glad  to  benefit  by  Mr.  Lowe's  able  assistance  in 
the  cause  of  apiculture.  I  may  add  that  I  seek  only  the 
truth  in  these  discussions,  and  am  perfectly  ready  to  abandon 
all  or  any  of  my  opinions  the  moment  I  see  cause  to  believe 
them  incorrect. 

Thanks  also  to  my  friend  the  Hampshire  .peacemaker,  I 
can  take  a  few  "raps  on  the  side  "  as  well  as  any  man,  when 
the  said  *•  raps  "  are  fairly  laid  on ;  neither  am  I  prone  to  be 
thin-skinned  if  the  righteous  smite  me  friendly  and  reprove 
me ;  but  if  their  precious  balms  break  my  head,  may  I  not 
rub  my  pate  and  cry  "hands  off!  "  for  the  future? 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  dust  of  our  skirmish  to  subside, 
let  US  see  how  the  question  really  stands  between  us. 
Following  all  modern  authorities  on  the  subject  and  bein^ 
fully  borne  out  by  my  own  experience,  I  have  described  foul 
brood  as  a  highly  contagious  disease,  the  radical  cure  of 
which  is  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain,  since  infection 
maj  be  communicated  by  the  combs,  the  honey,  and  the 
hive  which  has  contained  a  diseased  colony,  and  even  by  the 


bees  themselves  so  long  as  they  retain  any  of  the  honey 
which  they  have  taken  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Lowe  maintAinH,  as  I  understand,  that  foul  b^ood  is  no 
disease  whatever,  being  merely  another  name  for  chilled 
brood,  which  he  asserts  is  never  removed  by  be^s  and  con- 
se<^uently  must  remain  a  permanent  evil  in  whatever  hive 
it  IS  unfortunately  found.  He  therefore  follows  the  old 
writers  in*  assuring  us  that  complete  excision  of  the  affected 
parts  is  sufficient  to  work  an  effectual  cure,  and  condemns 
as  unnecessary  the  various  precautions  which  have  been 
more  recently  advocated  with  the  View  of  eradicating  an 
infectious  virus  which  he  does  not  believe  to  exist. 

I  imagine  that  my  experiment  described  in  page  342,  may 
have  induced  Mr.  Lowe  somewhat  to  modify  his  views  wiu 
regard  to  chilled  brood  and  its  assumed  immobility  by  bees ; 
but  as  he  seems  to  object  to  the  comb  being  new,  I  may 
remark  that  the  combs  were  also  new  in  the  case  of  the 
dozen  hours'  delay  in  a  warm  kitchen,  which  at  the  time  he 
so  severely  reprobated,  and,  that  I  have  never  found  bees 
more  reluctant  to  expel  chilled  brood  from  old  combs  than 
from  new  ones. 

That  foul  brood  when  fully  developed  is  really  an  extremely 
virulent  disease  and  by  no  means  amenable  to  the  old- 
fiftshioned  process  of  simple  excision,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Mr.  Shearer's  narrative  in  page  182.  If,  however,  it  be 
objected  that  in  this  case  the  excision  might  not  have  been 
complete,  I  must  fall  back  on  my  own  experience  during  the 
past  summer,  in  which,  I  found  that  even  driving  the  bees 
into  a  clean  hive,  furnished  only  with  a  few  empty  and  pure 
combs,  was  insufficient  of  itself  to  effect  a  thorough  cure, 
unless  supplemented  by  three  or  four  days  of  what  has  been 
called  penal  discipline  and  inanition  in  an  intermediate-hive. 
Here,  also,  let  me  reply  to  the  query  with,  which  "Inquibkb" 
concludes  his  letter  in  page  383.  Foul  brood  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  microscopic  investigation,  and  apparently  with 
very  remarkable  results.  I  am  reluctant  to  forestall,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  report  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  so  kiadly  undertaken  the  task,  and  am  equally  unwilling 
to  theorise  in  advance  of  facts  which  are  still  awaiting  veri- 
fication ;  but  this  much  I  may  say,  that  the  revelations  of 
the  microscope  appear  to  afford  a  due  to  the  means  by 
which  this  pestilential  disease  becomes  epidemic,  and  explain 
at  the  same  time  why  simple  excision  may  frequently  work 
an  apparent  and  occasionally  even  a  radioal  cure  in  recent 
cases,  whilst,  where  the  disease  is  of  long  standing  it  becomes 
so  virulent  as  frilly  to  warrant  the  doubt  expressed  by  Dzier- 
zon,  as  to  the  possibility  of  curing  it  by  any  process  that  can 
be  devised. 

An  instance  has  recently  been  brought  under  my  notice 
by  a  valued  correspondent  in  the  North,  which  countenances 
the  suspicion  that  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  chilled  brood 
may,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  degenerate  into  actual 
foul  brood,  just  as  an  ordinary  cold  in  the  human  subject 
may  occasionally,  although  rarely,  be  developed  into  malig- 
nant fever.  This  may  of  course  be,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
fency  it  is,  a  mere  coincidence,  and  the  bees  may  have  im- 
ported the  infection  from  some  unsuspected  source ;  still  I 
deem  it  right  to  mention  it,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth.  My  own  experience  undoubtedly  tends,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  to  negative  the  hypothesis  that  foul  brood  and 
chilled  brood  are  in  any  wise  identical,  nor  is  it  coimte- 
nanced  by  the  best  authorities  to  which  I  have  access.  Unlike 
Mr.  Lowe,  I  do  not  dismiss  with  a  cursory  glance,  but  on 
the  contrary  am  disposed  to  give  due  weight  to  what  authors 
whom  I  find  reliable  in  other  respects  have  written  ds  the 
results  of  their  own  observations  on  the  diseases  of  bees. 
Dzierzon,  who  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  first  scientific  and 
practical  apiarian  in  the  world,  must  have  had  the  most  ex- 
tensive experience  of  a  disease  which  he  estimates  to  have 
cost  him  in  one  season  the  loss  of  five  hundred  colonies,  and, 
I  for  one,  should  be  slow  to  doubt,  much  less  to  ridicule,  the 
conclusions  of  so  competent  and  reliable  an  observer.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  Mr.  Quinby,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  old  school  of  apiarians.  Few  can  rise  from  a 
perusal  of  his  work  without  the  conviction  that  he  is  an 
honest  and  painstaking  observer,  and,  speaking  for  myseK, 
I  cannot  but  deem  him  a  competent  authority  upon  a  disease 
by  which  he  has  lost  as  many  as  a  hundred  stocks  in  a  single 
year.  Let  me,  then,  recite  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
after  a  careftd  consideration  of  the  suggestion  which  reached 
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•qiiate  to  prodnoe  oU  the  TSBoltB  with  the  larvie.  After  close 
pKtient  oba^Tation  of  Sfteen  yean.  I  ha.Te  never  yat  been 
wholly  ButiBfied  thai  any  one  inBtBune  among  m;  beee  has 
bean  thne  produced." — A  Dktonhhiks  Bse-kufek. 


POLIiEN-GATHEiaNG. 

Au.  the  bees  abont  here  (Spalding)  ha.ve  been  unaaaoUy 
aotiTe  with  pollen  lately.  I  trace  it  to  blosaoio  of  coleaeea, 
of  idlich  tbere  is  aorae  at  no  great  distance.  They  even 
finsaks  MiahBelmaa  Daisy,  which  I  have  obBcrved  lutherto 
as  tiuxt  moBt  £aT0urit«  plant  at  this  season  for  it.  The 
idea  in  the  JouBHAi.  of  HoBTiccLrvBB  that  it-mnybelroiii 
fflfthfiiflft  I  ootudder  qTiite  eiroTxeouB :  I  have  as  many  of  them 
■a  moBt  pemona  in  my  garden,  bat  never  saw  a,  honey  bee 
«t  thsm  yet.  Some  of  the  wild  beee  attack  them,  and  some 
bote  fades  in  the  tube  below  the  calyr  for  the  purpoEe,  but 
the  structure  of  the  honey  bee's  organs  renders  this  iapos- 
■ible,  and.  it  is  not  possible  to  rea^  the  honey  without  bo 
doing.  I  notice  another  thing  regarding  hoaey-beu^g 
fiowBis :  many  which  ore  fruitful  in  honey  in  one  locality 
•accete  next  to  nono  in  some  other  places,  to  sny  nothing  of 
the  infinenoe  of  weather. — Q.  F.  B.— Ocl.  80. 

[My  bees  were  then  incessant  in  their  attention  to  the 
fOehsiae,  from  which  they  collect  abundance  of  lightn^donred 
p^len,  and  extract  bone;  from  the  punctures,  made,  I 
bdieve,  by  humble  bees,  at  the  base  of  eveiy  flower, — A 
XteroNsmxE  Bm-iaBPSB.] 


FODL  BEOOD  AND   LIGUKIAK  BEES. 

I  TBiHS  I  shall  have  little  difBculty  in  pioviog  to 
"Ihquxrib's"  satiafoctiou  that  he  is  as  much  mis^en 
ID  attributing  foul  brood  to  the  introduction  of  the  Liga- 
riani,  aa  he  is  in  auticipatdng  any  outpourings  of  wrath  on 
his  head  on  account  of  the  Boegeation,  which  is  after  all 
■carcelj  so  whimsical  as  that  of  the  American  who  ooimected 
it  with  tie  potato  disease,  and  declared  that,  "  Since  the 
potato  rot  commenced  I  have  lost  one-fonrth  of  my  stockB 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  repeat  what  I  have  before  stated' 
—that  I  have  no  doubt  of  fooi  brood  having  been  Erst  intro- 
duced into  my  apiary  by  the  nse  of  infected  combe  token 
from  deftinot  hives  of  common  bees,  and  that  it  has  been 
quite  as  prevalent  and  fatal  among  my  black  bees  as  amsng 
the  Ligorious.  Mr.  Qeorge  Fox's  Italian  stock  came  from 
my  ^iary,  and  doubtless  carried  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
with  it,  slthongh  of  course,  perfectly  unknown  to  me  at  the 

"lHqtnK££"  is  also  mistaken  in  believing  that  Dr.  Bevan 
is  silent  on  the  sulgect.  which  is  in  point  of  fact  referred  to 
bj  him,  although  under  another  name.  He  will  also  find 
tbat  it  is  noticed  by  Schirach,  Bonner,  Dunbar,  and  Hnish. 
■11  of  whom  probably  lived  and  died  before  the  introduction 
of  eiotic  bees  was  ever  dreamt  of  In  America  Mr.  Qoinby 
lost  as  many  as  a  hundred  stocks  in  one  year  from  foul 
brood,  loi^  before  the  Lignrions  were  known  on  that  con- 
tinent;  whilst  in  SilesiaDzierzon'sapiaiy  was  reduced  to  ten 
stocks,  and  he  estimates  his  loss  from  this  malady  at  over  Ave 
hundred  colonies  during  1848,  just  five  years  before  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Italian  race  of  honey  beee  which 
he  hoa  since  done  so  much  to  rendar  popular. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  to  "  Inquibkb'b  "  perusal  the 
ollowing  appeal  recently  made  on  behalf  of  some  unfbztu- 
.loles  dwelling  in  a  part  of  Germany,  to  which  the  Ligurions 
lo  not  appear  to  have  penetrated.  It  pro"™  at  any  rate, 
lilt  the  evils  of  fb"'  '■—■-■i'  have  bc"  ^'  '  -""o"'  n-nj).^.- 
-t.ed  V     i  T'-""-- -•"■■  ^«— . 


wero  looking  forward  to  the  new  year  with  apprehoinaB; 
but  to  our  great  delight  Uie  bloasomB  of  trees  and  r^eoMJ 
gave  BO  much  honey,  that  in  spite  of  cold  nights  the  atocb 
strengthened  themselves  visibly.  In  the  middle  of  Sif 
moat  hives  (we  use  Dzierzon-hives,  straw  hivee.  and  woods 
boies),  were  filled  with  brood  and  bees.  Suddenly  the  Bto* 
relax  in  their  aceuatomod  activity — not  with  atan  dingfte  lU 
pasture  they  fly  but  little.  What  U  the  matter?  Thshtm 
ore  opened,  and  behold,  we  find  foul  brood,  of  whkh  mdil 
then  we  knew  only  the  name.  Of  one  hundred  nu^ota, 
tbree.  five,  ten,  twenty,  sometimes  oven  nine^,  had  gum 
rotten.  Most  of  the  stocks  were  therefore  ahiftad  into  othe 
hives  at  the  beginning  of  July.  With  some  the  fiwtia^  can 
was  employed,  others  were  brought  into  new  hives  withovt 
employing  it,  and  of  others  the  oombB  were  cut  aa  &r  aa  Uh 
pure  sealed  honey.  And  what  is  the  result  up  to  this  tint? 
Most  stocks  are  again  diseased.  There  is.  however,  thladifc- 
ence.  that  it  is  no  longer  the  maggots  but  tho  nyntiJiB  tbit 
die.  With  other  stocks  neither  dead  maggots  nor  imi 
nymphs  are  found.  The  brood,  however,  is  very  irregolai; 
regularly  sealed  combs  are  scarcely  to  be  found.  It  mart 
also  be  remarked  that  most  of  the  stocks,  u  hich  were  sbiltsd 
into  other  hivee  swarmed  ont  in  the  beginning  of  AngMt 
liieBc  are  our  Bad  experiences.  Without  advice  we  ma* 
stand  b;  onr  stocks  and  see  them  perish,  unable  to  hab>  tbrn. 
And  what  will  most  of  our  bee-keepers  do  when  the  uali  bM 
hums  to  them  the  &rewell-Bong .'  They  will  "  throw  the  gun 
into  the  com."* 

"  In  bee-books  much  is  indeed  written  on  foul  brood,  andM 
to  be  done  to  ramody  this  evil ;  bnttbeend.<f 
almost  always.  "  Destroy  the  stocks  and^ 
'     But  who  ]ike£  to  adopt  thiE  n 
oar  bee-keepers  have  deprived  themselves  ra  get 
the  little  sum  required  to  procure  their  stocks; 
destroy  them  1 — horrible  thought ! 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  hae  no  sore  means  been  NQHtfy 
discovered  of  remedying  this  evil  P  It  is  the  dnty  of  nm  to 
assist  his  f^ow  man  at  least  with  advice.  Do  not  dlMr  m 
^ony  bee-keepeiB  any  longer  to  pass  sleeplesB  m^da  iad 
d^s  of  grief.  Many  a  poor  man  loses  by  this  diMKWtmn^, 
fii^,  a  hundred  and  even  two  hundred!  LhaleTB,+  uid  that 
is  maoh  for  him.  Dzienon,  Ton  Berlepach,  EleiBe  Kti 
other  honoured  gentlemen,  give  ua  some  advice  if  tbtnjw 
yet  a  means  of  clearing  foul-breeding  stocks. — N." 
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MALE  WASPS. 

c  of  your  lato  Numbers  yon  men1i<)ned  thattomo  oi 


the  male  wasps  had  stings:  I  most  bi^,'  ^o  diflte  i*  tdo 
tram  this.  For  the  last  few  years  I  have  '  vamined  •oonb— 
nij,  hundreds,  and  never  yet  found  a  m^iK'  with  a  ^iBg.  I 
have  often  neste  brought  to  me  with  si">r-.'3  of  botii  wiltT 
and  queens  in  them,  and  have  frequently  oanaod  tOuA 
amusement  by  taking  up  tJie  ws^ps  (mBl"H  ol'co(UM)iBBf 
hand  with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  pii  ii'iidingth^MiB 
stung  me.  They  are  so  readily  distingui^Liil  from  ttte  VtH- 
nary  waspa  by  their  long  horns  and  long  inw^lieBtluitlhsn 
never  any  fear  of  laying  hold  of  the  "  enci.i.v,"  <«■  cilM  ■•woo 
betide  me."  I  think,  therefore,  you  arc  -]<:-ite  miat^Ot  i> 
supposing  that  the  male  wasp  luwany  stlii^  whateror.  'We 
all  know  that  the  drone  bee  has  not. — KvE,iii:in. 


OTTR  LETTER  BOX, 

BODK  OH   FOCLTET  (ir.  CT.].— Ho  book  wUI  tMcll   V 

»■■  UmakepDnltTTpraflUblt."  Ton  «n  hive  "'i  n.-  yoataj  a 
tbollKB>"fnA  bjpoAt  from  our  offlu  foreiiht  pv<T'll;«'^'■lT1p■.  T] 
gire  Tou  all  the  itmciil  IstonDUlon.  Uuuteoii.';.:  i-cuiHrnrliil 
uid  the  Die  of  rour  own  gDOd  homwUI  be  ibeoilj^r  'In.  ruldaui 
Wben  mj  aifflonltyoccnrt  jon  oin  biTetorther  Inr 


J  u-  .^..v  ol  ^ ,  .^^i-.^uie  suimner  of  1862  and  ine  winter 
■H12-63,  likewise  moet  unfavourable  to  them,  brought  our 
lea  toleri.bly  well  through  tho  winter.  Stocks  had  greatly 
■" -'   '-   Bntumn,  owing   to  the  loaa  from  ra'"    'old, 
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WHU-Y   CALENDAR. 


NOVEMBBB  U~X,  lltt. 
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X  LobAph  duini  lb*  tot 


n  tot  ttJRT-rii  T«n,  the  ■tbub  diT  tmpentan  of  tb*  mck  ■•  4>,>*,  ud  Id  alitit 
Hw38tb,U38;  *iid  Ibtkmrtc^  14*,  OB  On  tOUi,  UM.     Tha  gnUart  Ml  of  nb  «u 


OSCHAED-HOUSES  AND  PEACH-HODSEa. 


written  by  yonr  con- 
tnbatora,  describing 
their  visits  to  gre&t 
gardens    and    good 
gardenen,  thkt  tlie 
latter  hare    ipoken 
ingly  of  orchaid-Eonaes 
ired  witb  Pe«eh-honBeg , 
nay  not  generaUj  be 
jtat  they  are  to  a  eer- 
.-^  ...^•nt  quite  correet  in  their 
opinion.    The  trutli  is  that  where  the  produce  of  s  frnit 
garden  is  alone  thought  of,  and  not  the  pleasore  of  col- 
tirating  fruit,  the  orchard-house  is  out  of  place  unless 
it  be  in  situations  where  such  fruits  as  Cherries,  Pears, 
and  Plums  do  not  succeed  on  walls.     In  such  places 
houses  for  tium  ereeted  in  the  kitchen  garden  would  be 
found  of  great  use.   In  a  first-class  well-appointed  Mrden, 
with  Pea^-houses  and  fine  walls,  the  owner  of  which  is 
either  an  absentee  or  folly  engaged  in  political  or  mer- 
cantile life,  knowing  nothing  and  caring  nothing  for  irnit- 
cnlture  if  his  table  is  well  supplied,  an  orctwrd-house 
is  not  wanted,  and  »  gardener  would  not  art  with  judg- 
ment in  recommending  one.    But  if  a  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman interested  in  5^t-cnlture,  and  wishing  for  one 
of  these  most  agreeable  strartnres  for  a  promenade,  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  of  seeing  fruit  in  all  its  stages  of 
growth,  asked  his  gardener's  adrice  as  to  the  propriety 
of  building  one,  he  would,  eren  if  he  had  numerous 
Peacb-housea,  act  well  to  promote  it.    The  late  (but  one) 
Lord  Braybrooke  was  the  onl^  nobleman  in  my  experi- 
ence who  felt  mach  intco'eat  in  orchard-house  culture. 
He  had  a  large  house  built  at  Andley  End  somewhere 
about  the  year  1862-3,  and  I  remember  hearing  frum  his 
own  lips  tne  great  plesaure  he  had  deriTed  hma  it  in  his 
old  age  and  declining  health,  for  he  seldom  passed  a  day 
without  a  promenade  in  his  orchard-house.    I  can  lully 
understana  this,  for  during  the  stormy  weather  we  have 
had  lately  I  have  found  my  daily  walk  in  a  house  100  feet 
long,  the  thermometer  at  GCf,  always  most  agreeable ; 
for  the  fmit-bnds  of  Peaches  and  ipricots  are  already 
commencine  to  swell,  and  mw  seems  to  picture  the  trees 
covered  with  their  gay  flowers. 

With  respect  to  the  produce  given  by  a  Peach-house, 
the  trees  trained  to  trellisea  in  the  usual  way,  and  an 
orchard-house  with  full-grown  trees  in  IS  and  18-inch 
pots,  I  have  the  past  season  had  a  good  opportuni^  of 
making  some  calculation.  It  mxy  possibly  interest  some 
of  your  readers. 

From  one  of  my  laree  houses  100  feet  long  and  about 
M  feet  wide,  I  gathered  in  the  put  s«a«on  as  nearly  as  I 
eonld  calculate  about  twenty  bnaheli  of  Feaehet,  ITeo- 
tannes,  and  Apricots  from  two  hundred  tives,  rome 
plmted  in  the  erousd,  but  the  majority  in  pots  (tome 
m  K  and  18-incn  pots).  I  found  on  mearaing  flie  fruit 
lb.  in.— Tab  T.,  Knr  Sms. 


of  fair-sized  Peaches  that  twenty-five  would  fill  a  half- 
peck  measure  heaped  in  the  usual  way  of  measuring 
fruit ;  and  that  the  large  trees,  now  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  old  and  upwards,  produced  from  four  to  five  dozen 
— in  round  numbers  a  peck  each.  This  would  have 
given,  if  all  the  trees  had  been  of  the  same  age  and 
growth,  the  large  aggregate  of  fifty  bushels ;  hut  many 
of  the  trees  are  young,  and  some  gave  only  from  one  to 
two  dozen  each. 


To  a 


I  myself,  I  imagined  nn  span-roofed  hooae 

'  "         ''  '  ito  a  lean-to  bouse  200  feet  long. 


divided  and  formed  i 

carrying  a  trellis  under  the  glass  10  feet  wide,  allowinj 
a  litde  space  at  bottom  and  top  whieh  the  trees  wmild 
not  probably  cover.  This  would  give  2000  square  feet 
of  trellis.  It  has,  I  think,  been  stated  somewnere  that 
a  square  foot  of  wall  to  which  a  Peach  tree  is  trained 
should  carry  twelve  full-sized  Peaches.  This  is  a  mif- 
take  :  six  fall-sized  Peaches  are  as  many  as  can  be  grown 
on  a  sijnare  foot  either  of  trellis  or  wall.  To  ascertain 
this  without  any  calculation,  a  square  foot  should  be 
formed  with  four  pieces  of  deal  nailed  together,  and  then 
placed  on  a  Peach  tree  full  of  fruit  nailed  to  a  wall. 
Six  fiill-siz«d  Peaches  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  square 
foot,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  tmace  between  each  iar 
fail  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  We  can  thus  easily  cal- 
culate the  number  of  Peachea  (when  the  crop  b  good 
and  regular),  that  a  lean-to  Peaeh-boose  200  feet  Toag, 
with  the  trees  trained  to  a  trellis  should  give — viz., 
12,000  Peaches,  amounting,  when  measured  60  to  a  peck, 
to  60  bushels. 

We  must  now  take  a  span-roof  ed  orchaTd-honae  100  feet 
long  and  24  feet  wide  and  chtculate  its  produce.  In  a 
house  of  these  dimensions  180  full-sized  Peach  trees 
may  be  cultivated,  and  in  a  Iwge  house  like  this  trees  an 
stems  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height  are  the  most  eligible. 
If  well  cultivated  they  may,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  be  transferred  to  their  permanent  large-sized  pots, 
18  inches  in  diameter.  They  soon  form  froitfol  round- 
headed  trees,  and  bear  large  crops.  When  in  fidi  bear- 
ing each  tree  should  give  from  four  to  five  dozen  of 
fbll-aized  Peaches— for  the  sake  of  round  numbers  we 
will  say  fiftv.  One  hundred  and  eifhty  trees  will  thm 
give  forty-five  bushels,  or  fifteen  bushels  less  than  a 
trellised  house  with  the  same  quantity  ofglass.  I  have 
purposely  made  this  low  calculation.  The  advantage* 
of  this  trellised  house  are  the  regular  exposure  of  evei^ 
fruit  to  the  sun,  and  consequenuy  a  greater  increase  in 
colour,  making  the  fruit  better  adapted  for  markrt ;  so 
that  where  they  are  grown  for  profit,  or  merely  to  supp^ 
la^e  eatahhshments,  the  trellised  house  is  the  moat 
advantageous  :  therefrffo  a  good  gardener  who  well  un- 
derstand the  training  and  management  of  Peach  trees 
is  quite  right  in  adhering  to  the  system.  Much  labour 
and  much  skill  are  re<|nired  in  tLe  management  of  a 
Peach-house,  and  there  is  but  little  pleasure  in  it  for  the 
amateur — a  promenade  under  a  thickly  covered  trellis, 
with  the  frmt  only  to  be  seen  imperfectly  from  below, 
is  not  agreeable. 

We  muat  now  consider  the  advantages  of  the  orchard- 
it^  ni.— Vol.  XXI.,  Oix  fmm 
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hoDBe  as  a  mode  of  Peach-caltare.  I  repeat  that  it  is  a 
ttaraotnre  eminently  adapted  to  give  much  pleasure  to  those 
who  loye  eaxdening,  ana  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of  firoit- 
enltnre;  K>r  the  txies,  growing  to  a  certain  extent  in  their 
natural  state  without  the  formality  of  training,  remind  one 
qf  more  favoured  climates.  I  have,  however,  a  strong  opinion 
that  with  many  persons  the  Peadh  tree  trained  against  a 
wall  is  its  natiural  state,  so  much  is  it  associated  with  our 
gardening  ideas.  We  walk  in  an  orchard  of  Peach  trees, 
we  enjoy  the  blossoming  season,  we  see  every  fruit,  and  if 
we  have  time  and  skill  we  assist  our  gardener  by  taking  a 
few  trees  under  our  especial  charge,  pruning  and  pinchmg 
them  in  friendly  competition  with  hun.  'Haa  ia  the  sort 
of  intercourse  that  should  take  place  between  the  gardener 
and.  his  employer,  leading  to  a  very  happy  state  of  things, 
and  widely  different  from  the  old-fashioned  reserve  whidi 
with  too  many  used  to  make  a  gardener  fear  to  make  his 
employer  too  wise. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
oichard-houses  are  not  required  in  first-dass  g^dens  that 
are  favoured  with  a  good  soil  and  climate,  and  which  are 
cultivated  merely  for  their  produce — sud^  as  the  Boyal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  for  instance;  but  in  first-dass  gardens 
not  so  highly  favoured  by  climate,  and  where  Apricots, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  trained  to  walls  too  often  fail 
from  the  -effects  of  spring  frosts,  they  may  be  made  most 
nsefnl  adjuncts  to  the  kitchen  g^arden.  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
the  Dalkeith  Ckirdens,  cultivates  Pears  in  pots  with  great 
success.  He  has  now  upwards  of  a  hundred  trees  in  pots, 
and  finds  their  fruit  always  excellent.  Bo  that  in  gardens 
in  cool  dimates,  where  there  are  Peac^  and  Nectarine 
houses  heated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  where  the  above 
varieties  of  fruits  not  requiring  arti&cial  heat  are  wanted, 
strongly  built  but  cheap  houses  might  be  erected  in  the 
kitdien  garden  for  their  culture.  The  finer  kinds  of  Cherries 
amply  repay  the  cultivator  of  them  in  such  houses,  as  do 
Phuns,  and  above  all  Apricots,  for  of  all  wall  trees  Apricots 
(the  finer  varieties),  are  the  most  tiresome  to  the  ganiener. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  wall  planted  wiiJi  Apricot  trees  in 
a  well-fhrnished  state ;  for  after  a  few  years  large  branches 
die,  and  those  left  are  too  rigid  to  be  bent  so  as  to  fill  the 
vacancies:  consequently  the  good  gardener  feels  constant 
annoyance  at  seeing  what  he  cannot  remedy. 

All  this  may  be  avoided  by  having  a  span-roofed  Apricot- 
hous  3 :  it  should  not  be  small,  but  20  or  24  feet  wide  and 
12  feet  high.  But  few  gardeners  as  yet  know  what  can  be 
done  in  the  culture  of  Apricots  in  pots  in  well- ventilated 
houses.  Pot-culture  is  by  &r  the  preferable  mode.  When 
planted  in  the  borders  under  glass  they  will  grow  ram- 
pantly and  make  long  shoots  without  blossom-budS ;  whereas 
in  pots  they  make  short^ointed  shoots,  which  are  generally 
frdl  of  blossom-buds.  The  soil  they  require  is  a  tenadous 
loam  made  very  firm  by  ramming  it  down  when  partially 
dry,  at  the  time  the  trees  are  top-dressed  in  autumn. 

It  is  but  recently  tiiat  I  have  been  frilly  impressed  with 
the  agreeability  and  perfect  success  of  pot-culture  for 
Apricots.  Some  of  my  trees  in  18-inch  pots  are  ten  or  more 
years  old ;  and  those  on  stems  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height 
are  models  of  perfection  in  ctQture.  Their  heads,  from  their 
shoots  having  beenpinched-in  during  the  summer,  are  round 
and  sturdy  as  a  poUard  Oak,  every  shoot  of  last  summer's 
growth  being  a  mass  of  blossom-buds.  If  Apricots  are  cul- 
tivated in  houses  of  the  height  I  have  mentioned  entirely 
appropriated  to  their  culture,  I  should  recommend  them  all  to 
be  grown  as  lowiialf-standards,  with  two  to  three-feet  stems ; 
they  wiil  then  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  form  round  heads 
fuU  of  health  and  fertility.  So  averse  are  they  to  having 
their  roots  disturbed,  that  I  have  known  all  the  blossoms 
from  a  large  number  of  trees  drop  off  without  setting  their 
fruit,  only  because  they  were  top-dressed  after  Christmas, 
^or  this  reason  I  have  my  trees  operated  upon  in  October, 
ind  but  a  small  quantily  of  the  old  soil — not  more  than 
*  'uches  in  depth — taken  out. 

"^ey  seem  to  succeed  so  well  in  a  soil  that  is  firm — I  may 
><.^  lard — ^that  in  places  where  only  a  sandy  loam  can  be  haa, 
'f *inuat  be  rammed  down  most  firmly;  and  I  am  not  yet 
f -'ite  certain  that  the  best  method  of  treating  Apricot  trees 
1  >ots  growing  in  such  a  soil  is,  not  to  take  out  the  soil 
-A  top-dress  in  a.v*^'*'^v    ^"*'  t'^  «Uow  the  tre^  to  remain 


water  about  the  middle  of  February  if  mild ;  and  after  th^y 
have  blossomed  and  set  their  fruit,  and  when  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  horse  bean,  to  scrape  off  the  sorfiMe  &A 
an  inch  in  depth,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  young  fifaroos 
roots,  and  give  them  a  rich  sur&ce-dressinff,  to  be  repeated 
during  the  summer  as  soon  as  it  has  subsided  by  the  water- 
ing. This  method  was  fully  carried  out  here  the  past 
season,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satis&ctory.  My  Aprftcfte 
were  abundant  and  most  delidous.  Writing  of  watering 
reminds  me  that  it  has  been  made  to  a  certain  extent  the 
bugbear  of  the  pot-culture  of  frxtit  trees.  If  every  cultivator 
would  take  a  lesson  in  watering  from  the  Crystal  Palace^ 
and  have  a  dstem  a  lit^e  devat^,  and  gnttfr-peroha  tubing, 
watering  potted  trees  would  cease  to  1^  a  formidable  ope- 
ration. 

As  fkr  as  I  can  see  into  the  future,  it  appears  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  attempt  to  grow  choice  finiit  in  the  north 
othennse  than  in  orchard-houses  will  be  abandoned,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  rich  and  populous  towns  as  New- 
castle, for  instance,  will  abound  in  houses  appropriated  to 
the  culture  of  fruit  trees ;  and  I  repeat,  that  even  in  the 
more  favoured  parts  of  our  island  as  regard  climate,  in 

fardens  with  vineries  and  Peach-houses  in  abundanoe,  the 
pricot-house  and  l^e  Cheny-house  will  be  found  most 
useftd,  and  g^ve  a  g^ardener  mudi  c<nnfort.  I  must  not, 
however,  omit  the  Apple.  Only  those  who  have  aeen  nped' 
mens  of  the  fine  American  Apples,  grown  on  small  treies  in 
pots  in  an  orchard-house,  can  have  an  idea  of  their  value  as 
dessert  fruit ;  their  size  and  beauty,  as  wdl  as  the  nature 
of  their  flesh,  always  tender,  juiqy,  and  rich,  render  them 
almost  unique.  I  have  at  this  moment  specimens  of  tiiie 
Mdon  Apple,  part  of  the  produce  (eighteen  in  number)  of  a 
little  tree  gristed  on  the  Paradise  stock,  growing  in  an 
11-inch  pot,  measuring  upwards  of  12  inches  in  dronm- 
ference,  and  perfectly  beautiftd.  The  Northern  Spy  often 
exceeds  this  in  size,  and  the  Newtown  Pippin  grown  under 
glass  is  a  superior  fruit  to  those  imported.  It  is  only  the 
increased  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  dimate  under 
glass  that  gives  those  Apples  their  remarkable  beauty  and 
excellence;  but  tittle  care  is  required  in  their  tfiMndkm, 
and  the  roughest  glass-roofed  shed  will  serve  for  an  Apple- 
tree  house. 

Innovations  in  Horticulture,  and  its  sister  sdenoe  Akti- 
culture,  are  always  resisted,  and  however  sound  and  bene- 
ficial, make  but  slow  progress.  In  this  respeot  how  onliioa 
any  good  mechanical  invention,  which  is  at  onoe  adzed 
upon  and  spread  over  the  fiice  of  the  world!  The  orchard- 
house  idea  was  first  promulgated  in  1851 ;  and  although  it 
made  its  way  among  amateurs,  many  of  whom  havinff  skill 
and  perseverance  had  great  success,  yet  manv  ihiled  from 
thinking  that  fruit  trees  could  be  cultivatea  in  oommon 
greenhouses  ventilated  in  the  usual  ineffident  manner.  Its 
great  opponents  were,  however,  a  dass  of  men  who  set  them 
selves  up  as  orades  in  gardening — ^men  with  more  words 
than  wisdom.  I  used  formerly  to  hear  persons  of  this  dass 
say,  "Oh,  this  is  all  wretched  nonsense,  no  tree  oan  be  kept 
in  health  in  a  pot  more  than  two  years."  After  twdve 
years  of  dose  observation  t  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
everything  appertaining  to  orchard-house  culture  ia  sound, 
and  that  &ose  who  wish  to  find  pleasure  in  the  oultivatioa 
of  fruit  cannot  find  any  gardening  pursuit  more  agreeable 
than  its  culture  under  gl^s. — ^T.  fi. 


AISrOTHEE  WOED  ON  STEAWBEERIES. 

I  FANCY  your  correspondent  who  si^ns  himself  "  J.B.C.  P.»" 
in  the  Journal  of  November  10th,  m  his  slrictm^  on  the 
mode  of  g^wing  Strawberries  as  practised  her^  appears 
annoyed  at  an  expression  used  by  me  in  an  axtide  con- 
tributed to  your  J'oumal  of  October  the  2()th,  in  whidi  the 
word  "  barbarous  "  is  applied  to  the  indisoriminate  tmaonX 
of  the  leaves  from  the  Strawberry  plants  previoos  to  the 
winter  setting  in.  Your  correspondent,  in  x^fhtation  of  my 
practice  of  allowing  a  great  portion  of  the  leaves  to  remaiB 
on  the  plants  until  spring,  adopts  a  rough  and  ready  way  of 
manipulation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  novd  instnmient 
for  that  purpose  in  Ueu  of  a  knife,  in  the  shape  of  a  scythe, 
If,  therefore,  he  considers  this  instrument  so.  very  efSeS^jswf^ 
.ii-F-   lAf  <innb   **•  '▼   fnr— ;»^jp  ^^  aJi  the  f'Acavea  or  spW 
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leares  and  stems  from  the  perennial  plants,  in  his  garden 
in  the  aatmnn  in  like  manner,  and  let  his  neidy-introduoed 
kitohen-garden  implement  at  once  supply  Ihe  place,  wherever 
practioable,  of  the  knife  P 

Tonr  contributor  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
course,  and  he  will  say  the  same  to  me,  as  regards  that  with 
which  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  Howeyer,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  genextd  readers  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  my  reason  for 
allowing  a  great  portion  of  the  old  leaves  to  remain  during 
the  c^  winter  months.  If,  in  the  early  autumn,  or  when 
the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  I  were  to  denude  my  plants,  wisely 
provided  with  their  coming  winter  clothing,  one  of  these 
consequences  would  arise— either  tiie  plants  would  be  in- 
Becurely  protected  against  cutting  wmds  and  frosts,  or 
Nature  must  make  an  unusual  effort  to  reproduce  leaves  at 
a  period  when  the  plant  should  be  partially  at  rest,  at  the 
manifest  expenditure  of  energy  and  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  BoiL 

It  appears  similar  to  me  to  the  shearing-off  the  wool  from 
a  sheep  in  autumn  to  compel  Nature  to  supply  it  with  fresh 
covering  from  the  wintery  blast. 

Unquestionably  fresh  leaves  would  make  their  appearance 
and  attain  some  little  growth ;  but  does  your  correroondent 
believe  that  these  newly-formed  ones  would  be  so  fikely  to 
contend  against  the  storms  and  frosts  of  our  ordinary 
winters  as  l^e  old  and  well-ripened  ones  ?  With  regard  to 
his  gathering  nearly  half  a  bushel  at  a  time  from  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  for  nearly  three  weeks,  planted  with 
Keens'  Seedling,  I  do  not  consider  that  so  very  extraordinary 
a  produce,  being  by  no  means  equal  to  what  I  gathered  pro- 
portionably  from  beds  of  the  same  variety,  and  the  miit 
equally  fine.  The  plants  to-di^  (November  19th),  are  many 
of  them  2^  feet  in  diameter. — Quintin  Bead,  Biddulph. 


EXHTBrriNG  EOSES. 


Hatv^q  lately  been  thrown  much  amongst  Bose-growers 
and  Eoee-exhibitors,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  Boses  and  Bose-showing,  I  think  it  may  serve 
the  cause  we  have  so  much  desire  to  advance  if  an  opening 
is  made  for  the  ventilation  of  some  matters  which  hare  in 
one  way  or  another  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Bose-loving  public  during  the  past  few  weeks.  I  do  not 
expect  that  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  agreement,  either  as  to 
the  character  of  Boses  or  the  meth^  of  exhibiting;  but 
there  are  some  common-sense  points  of  view,  at  least  so 
they  seem  to  me,  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and,  if 
possible,  agreement  come  to  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
Having  ha^  some  experience  also  in  Bose-judging  for  some 
years,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  having  some  little 
claim  to  obtain  a  hearing,  while  the  fact  of  my  not  being  an 
exhibitor  may  dear  me  from  the  notion  of  any  partiality  or 
one-sidedness  in  the  matter;  my  sole  desire,  as  &r  as  I 
know  myself,  being  to  ad^irhnce  the  culture  of  a  flower  which 
all  alike  have  crowned  a  queen. 

I.  What  is  a  Tbuss  ? — It  may  seem  somewhat  strange 
that  so  simple  a  question  should,  even  now,  after  so  many 
years  of  Boee  eidubitions  stUl  remain  a  disputed  point ;  but 
80  it  is.  A  Boee  throws  up,  according  to  its  character  and 
habit,  shoots  that  bear  sometimes  one,  at  others  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  buds  as  the  case  may  be.  Now  the  question  I 
take  to  be  this — Is  the  shoot  to  be  shown  as  it  grows,  with 
its  full-blown  flowers  and  buds  ?  or  is  it  lawftd  to  disbud — 
that  is,  to  remove  some  of  these  buds  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  vigour  into  the  remaining  one  or  not?  and  is  a 
shoot  BO  disbudded  to  be  oonsiderM  as  a  truss  ?  Now  the 
object  for  which  1^  is  done  is,  I  suppose,  to  obtain  greater 
size,  and  this  mania  for  sise  is  likely  to  spoil  our  Bose  taste. 
A  Bose  which  is  naturally  of  a  medium  sise  can  never  be 
exhibited  as  large,  unless  by  the  loss  of  refinement;  and 
coarseness,  I  think,  is  fifttal  to  a  Bose.  What  is  the  use  of 
a  flower  as  large  as  a  breakfiwt-sauoer  if  there  be  no  quality 
about  it  ?  A  truss,  then,  I  should  consider  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  the  shoot,  and  that  disbudding  ought  not  to 
be  allowed.  I^  however,  this  do  not  meet  the  views  and 
nishes  of  the  Boee-growing  fraternity,  I  would  then  say, 
"Hake  rules  as  to  what  a  trass  is,  and  adhere  to  fhem,"  for 
thd  pesent  system  is  manifestly  nnfiur— vis.,  tiiat  some 
dioiud  exhibit  than  tm  iMtmrd,  irmi»  others  have  by  oopioiis 


disbudding  obtained  sise,  which  I  know  with  some  judges 
supersedes  quality.  It  is  said  that  if  you  do  this  you  must 
examine  each  Bose,  and  pull  it  out  of  its  tube,  &c,  in  order 
to  see  whether  it  is  fidrly  exhibited.  Not  so.  It  might  be 
and  would  be  desirable  to  examine  one  or  two  in  each  stead; 
but  of  this  I  am  persuaded,  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  dishoaeet 
as  an  exhibitor  no  rules  will  stop  him.  Even  during  iAnb 
past  season  I  saw  flowen^  not  Boses,  exhibited,  of  which  I 
am  morally  certain  not  one  was  grown  by  the  person  la 
whose  name  th^  were  put  up.  There  was  no  proof  to  the 
contrary,  and  so  the  matter  was  passed  by. 

II.  How  KANT  Tnussss  SBOULD  Bx  Shown  ? — ^This  opens 
out  the  question  of  trebles,  and  number  of  blooms  also.  If 
the  rule  with  regard  to  disbudding  were  maintained  I  would 
discard  trebles  in  ioto;  it  entails  so  much  labour  on  the 
Judges  that,  unless  they  adopt  the  IVench  plan  of  allowiag 
one  whole  day  for  the  acQudication,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  The  place  of  ediibition  is  rarely  cleared  belbire 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  at  twelve,  both  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Kensington,  the  public  are  to  be  admitted — ^yet 
in  that  hour  and  a  half  some  Judges  have  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  perhaps  eighteen  hundred  Boses !  Moreover,  too 
frequently  one  good  flower  is  obliged  to  cany  two  indifferent 
ones  on  its  back,  or  to  hide  them,  rather,  in  its  ample  folds ; 
to  obtain  nearly  three  hundred  good  Boses  taxinff  even  the 
ingenuity  of  our  largest  crowers.  Then  I  would  do  away 
with  the  96  Class  altoge&er,  and  make  fifty  the  highest, 
giving  more  prises  for  smaller  numbers.  Bose-growing  is 
now  80  extensive  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  not  having 
the  stages  filled — ^nay,  I  think  they  would  be  better  fiUed  if 
so  many  fiowers  were  not  required.  Who  would  not  rather 
see  forty-eight  really  good  flowers  than  twice  the  number 
of  indifferent  ones  ? 

m.  In  what  Mannxb  ouoht  They  to  be  Shown  ? — "Oh ! 
with  moss,  of  course,"  exclaims  every  looker-on.  Softly, 
gentlemen,  if  you  please.  Why  so  ?  What  reason,  except 
some  sentimental  one,  can  be  given  for  it  ?  If  moss  be  fit 
for  Boses,  why  not  for  Dahlias  ?  What  is  the  object  to  be 
gained  by  a  Bose  show?  Surely  the  seeing  of  the  best  Boses. 
Now,  I  verily  believe  this  moss  hides  a  multitude  of  sins ; 
and  a  bed  of  fresh,  bright-looking,  green  moss  is  quite  a  foil 
to  many  a  piece  of  blt^ened  and  spotted  foliage,  while  it  is 
a  manifest  injustice  to  many  a  Bose-grower.  Often,  I  am 
convinced,  the  excellence  and  smoothness  of  the  moss  catches 
the  eye  of  a  judge,  and  first  impressions  very  often  do  a 
great  deal,  so  that  a  person  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Windsor  or  Epping,  or  in  any  wooded  county,  has  a  most 
appreciable  advanta^  over  those  who  do  not.  Why,  if  I 
were  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck  for  a  week  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  could  never  find  a  bit  of  moss  that  was 
worth  looking  at,  and,  consequently,  could  never  hope  to 
put  up  a  stuid  satis&ctorily ;  and  then  there  is  another 
most  serious  drawbBMck — ^viz.,  the  expense  of  transit  that  it 
entails.  Boxes  must  be  carried  ali^ady  prepared  for  exhi- 
bition; and  with  the  moss  in  a  damp  state,  which  it  must 
be,  the  weight  is  considerably  increased ;  so  that  all  idea  of 
gaining  anything  by  the  prizes  is  taken  away.  Mr.  Hedge's 
gardener  told  me  the  other  day,  that  when  he  took  his  Boeee 
to  the  Birmingham  Show  it  cost  ^12,  and,  although  he  took 
all  the  first  prizes,  he  only  obtained  JS14 ;  whereas,  if  they 
were  exhibited  se  DaUias  are,  the  boxes  could  be  easily  car- 
ried, and  the  tender  merdes  of  the  guards  and  porters 
could  be  dispensed  with.  There  would  then  be  no  need  for 
the  gardener  to  sit  in  the  break-van  to  mount  guard  over 
his  treasures,  as  I  know  to  have  been  done,  and  the  break- 
neck work  of  setting  them  up  at  the  Palace  would  be  avoided. 
Moreover,  we  shouM  be  much  more  likely  to  see  that  aU 
was  ha  in  the  exhibituig,  and  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  foliage  would  be  more  conspicuous.  If  **  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,"  I  am  quite  sure  the  Bose  needs  no  mere- 
tricious ornament  to  set  her  off.  The  addition  of  foliage  is 
fiital,  and  so  would  I  make  the  addition  of  moss.  Nothing 
but  the  Bose  pur  et  sieiple. 

rv.  Ought  thx  Classes  to  be  Sepahated  ?-— A  good 
deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the  necessity  of  doing  this. 
With  both  hands  I  protest  against  it.  Have  the  advocates 
of  it  ever  really  seen  a  box  of  Moss  Boses  worth  looking  at? 
I  never  have,  and  a  box  of  Teas  is  almost  as  poor ;  and 
although  we  have  great  brilliancy  of  colour  in  the  Hvbrid 
PeipetaalSy  yet  I  am  sure  it  would  be  ruin  to  them  to 
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them  by  themaelTes.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  they, 
YttioDs  and  beaatiM  ag  they  are,  are  after  all  only  ahadee 
of  rod,  from  vecy  fiunt  bLoah  up  to  brilliant  and  dark 
crimson ;  for  Madame  Biyera,  and  Caroline  de  Sanaal,  and 
even.  Madewoiaelle  Bonnaire,  are  not  white  Boaee,  and 
1400180  Dandna  ia  more  of  a  Noisette,  and  will  never  mkke  an 
exhibition  Boae.  And  then  to  exclude  the  bu£b  and  yellows 
ajDODgBt  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  ^rocdd,  I  am  sure,  be  a 
moat  unwiae  atep — ^they  help  ao  to  relieve  the  boxes,  that  I 
catfnot  oonoeiYe  a  atand  would  look  well  without  Gloire  de 
D^'on,  Celine  Foreatier,  or  Triomphe  de  Bonnes.  At  the 
saaaartime,  I  do  not  think  undue  preference  should  be  g^yen 
fc^gudges  to  those  stands  where  these  appear.  It  is  not  in 
the:  Mfuth  of  England  much  more  difficult  to  grow  a  Tea 
Boae  than  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  yet  often  I  fency  there 
is  asi.  inipression  that  of  five  or  six  Bosee  from  amongst 
the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  the  stand  which  is  so  famished 
entity  whatever  be  the  merit  of  the  flowers,  to  have  the 
preference.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is  wrong,  and  that  the 
judgment  ought  to  be  irrespective  of  the  daaaes,  simply  on 
the  merits,  individual  merits,  of  the  flownrs  shown. 

Y.  Abb  Fancy  Classes  Desikabli  P — ^Let  me  explain  my 
meaning:— such  a  prize,  for  instance,  as  one  for  a  single 
truaa.  To  take  off  a  ^  prize  for  one  Jules  Margottin,  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  nice  thing ;  but  is  it  not  calculated  to  mis- 
lead ?  and  might  not  the  funds  be  better  employed  ?  These 
bouquets  of  Boses,  unless  some  definite  notion  of  the  terms  of 
a4Judication  be  given,  must  continue  to  be  what  they  have 
proved — a  aource  of  peTplerity  to  judges,  and  of  ann<^yance 
to  exhibitora.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  Judges  were  told 
that  the  vaae  in  which  it  waa  exhibited  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merit  of  the  bouquet ;  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
and  the  taste  of  the  arrangement  were  the  points  to  be  con- 
sidered :  henoe  the  prize  waa  given  to  a  very  fne  bouquet 
of  very  fine  Boeee.  At  Kensington,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  quality  of  the  Boses  seems  never  to  have  been  con- 
sidered. The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  one  of  Mr.  March's 
stands,  which  contained  corals,  &c.,  and  a  few  very  poor 
specimena  of  Boses,  and  was  avowedly  given  because  of  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  stand,  which  taste  I  considered  very 
questionable,  my  notions  on  that  point  tending  towards 
severe  simplicity,  and  abhorring  all  oockneyism. 

I  have  tnus  gone  over  the  various  points  connected  with 
Bose-exhibiting  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  me.  The 
opinions  ore  my  own,  although  in  most  of  them  I  am 
strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  suocessftd 
exhibitors  we  have,  both  amongst  nurserymen  and  amateurs, 
and  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  they  are  the  meana  of  opening 
up  a  diacuaaion  on  the  points.  The  more  such  subjects  are 
discussed,  if  done  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the  more  I  am  per- 
suaded will  good  be  effected;  and  let  ua  h<^e  that  Boee- 
showing  may  be  in  feahion  even  more  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  Not  a  grower  in  the  kingdom  but  has  to  tell  of  very 
large  quantitiea  being  sold  this  autumn,  and  thia  we  must 
hope  is  suggestive  of  an  increased  interest  in  the  loveliest 
and  most  generally  loved  of  all  flowers.— D.,  Deal. 


DO  LEAVES  ABSORB  MOISTUEE  FROM  THE 

ATMOSPHEBE  P 

YouB  correspondent  "S.  L.  G.,  CarmcdU,"  asks  for  more 
infermatiou  on  this  subject. 

The  question,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  works  of 

physiologists,  is  a  disputed  one ;  some  contending  that  leaves 

do,  and  others  that  they  do  not,  absorb  atmospheric  moisture. 

Bonnet,  who  paid  much  attention  to  this  sul^ect,  found  that 

some  plants  absorb  moisture  either  by  the  upper  or  under 

ijface  of  the  leaf  indifferentiy,  but  that  some  absorb  more 

^werfiilly  by  one  sur&ce  than  the  other.    He  found  that 

he  leaves  of  the  Kidney  Bean  and  Cabbage,  with  some  other 

"l^etables,  retained  their  verdure  equaUy  long  whichever 

lae  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  absorption,  whilst  the 

^r»^ci  rj  pg]^  ao^  others  lost  their  life  soonest  when  the 

x/^i  surface  was  jprevented  from  absorbing;  and,  on  the 

her  hand,  that,  of  many  trees  and  shrubs,  the  leaves  soon 

aed  when  absorption  by  the  under  surfitoe  was  prevented. 

"liese  experiments,  however,  cannot  be  oonsidered  oondnsive 

iiat  leaves  absorb  moisture,  for  by  preventinr  i^orption  he 


others.  Dr.  Lindley  agrees  with  Bonnet,  but  many  eminent 
men  advance  in  proof  of  liie  non-abaorbmff  power  of  learn 
that  if  th^  be  made  to  float  on  coloured  inimaions  no  ooloQr- 
ing  matter  whatever  entera  thenL  I  will  give  poof  snft- 
dent,  I  think,  to  convince  even  the  most  tcemcal  that  leaves 
in  a  healthy  condition  do  possess  an  abeoroent  power;  and 
I  hope  to  show,  when  roots  are  disposed  of,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  leaves  to  absorb  nutriment  from  the 
atmosphere  irrespective  of  that  collected  by  the  sponsioles. 

If  a  plant  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root  the  leavei 
will  flag  from  want  of  moisture.  They  emit  more  water  than 
the  roots  afford  them.  Syrins^e  the  plant  whilst  under  the 
same  amount  of  light,  and  the  leaves  regain  their  ori^pnal 
freahness.  I  am  aware,  if  the  plant  were  placed  in  amoister 
atmosphere  and  shaded  from  light  so  as  to  prevent  too 
hasty  evaporation,  that  the  leaves  would  become  fresh.  Bat 
how  could  the  leaves  repair  the  waste  consequent  on  eva- 
poration if  they  did  not  absorb  moisture?  That  they 
obtain  moisture  from  some  source  is  manifest,  but  whether 
from  the  atmosphere  by  absorption  or  firom  the  dry  soil 
through  the  spongioles  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  If  they  obtain 
the  moisture  tmrous^h  the  spongioles  it  is  evident  that  syring- 
ing the  plant  whust  under  the  influence  of  light  hindCT 
evaporation.  De  CandoUe  assigns  light  alone  as  the  cause 
of  evaporation,  but  draiess  has  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  the  evaporation  of  water  hv  leaves,  as  in  the  caae  of 
planta  in  rooms  dark  but  dry.  If  light  be  the  cause  of  eva> 
poration  it  is  evident  we  do  not  cause  darkness  by  syringing 
the  plant's  leaves,  therefore  evaporation  goes  on :  the  roots 
do  not  pump  up  more  moisture,  and  yet  the  leaves  become 
fresh.  We,  however,  will  not  syringe  a  drooping  plant,  nor 
place  it  in  a  moister  atmosphere,  nor  shade  it  from  light,  but 
let  Nature  take  her  course.  There  shall  be  no  syringing  of 
the  house,  the  temperature  shall  not  be  altered,  and  the 
degree  of  humidity,  as  indicated  by  a  diy  and  wet  bulb 
thermometer,  shaU  remain  the  same  during  the  night  as 
during  the  presence  of  light.  Examining  the  plant  at  mid- 
night the  leaves  still  droop.  There  is  no  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  darkness  does  not  prevent  evaporation. 
Morning  finds  it  no  better.  We  will  then  syringe  it^  prevent 
water  reaching  the  roots,  and  keep  it  from  light,  sprinkling 
every  available  surface  with  wat^,  shutting  up  the  house, 
and  syringing  the  plant  again  before  dai^,  auo  allowing  the 
temperature  to  fell  considerably  during  the  night  so  as  to 
favour  condensation.  The  result  will  be  that  the  leaves  will 
be  fresh  in  the  morning.  Further :  during  hofc  dry  weather 
in  summer  when  the  gpronnd  is  little  short  of  dry  dust, 
what  g^ves  the  flagging  leaves  by  day  their  freshness  in  the 
momixigP  Not  because  Hiey  inhaled  oxygen  and  liberated 
carbonic  acid;  but  because  they  absorb  moisture  along  with 
the  oxygen,  in  suifloient  quantity  to  repafr  the  waste  of  the 
previouB  day,  again  to  be  exhaled  during  the  day,  unless  the 
weather  prove  cloudy.  If,  however,  the  day  be  sunny  the 
oxygen  inhaled  during  the  night  is  exhaled  during  the  day. 
This  I  have  on  the  authority  of  Saussure.  If  plants  derivra 
no  benefit  from  dews  the  non-absorbing  powers  of  leaves 
would  be  determined;  but  as  all  foliage  is  refreshed  by 
moisture  or  dew  falling  on  it  during  the  night,  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  leaves  seems  to  be  estabUshed.  Further :  eveiy 
operation  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  hf  artificial  appliances 
acts  on  the  principle  of  moisture  being  absorbed  by  leaves  at 
night.  The  cultivator  bedews  his  plants  with  water,  makes 
all  moist  about  them,  and  seeks  to  rest  them  by  keeping  the 
temperature  15^  to  25*  less  by  night  than  during  the  day. 

Again :  let  a  Gloxinia  leaf  be  detached  from  the  root> 
it  cannot,  therefore,  obtain  any  moisture  in  that  way,  and 
expose  it  to  the  in^uence  of  the  sun  or  lig[ht  so  aa  to  cause 
evaporation  from  it  until  one-fourth  its  weiffht  is  lost  from 
evaporation ;  then  place  the  footstalk  of  uie  leaf  (petiole) 
in  a  quill  filled  with  oil,  so  as  to  prevent  absoiption  throngh 
it ;  next  moisten  the  upper  and  lower  surfece  of  the  leaf,  an^ 
sticking  the  quill  in  moistened  silver  sand,  place  a  bell-glM 
over  it,  and  put  it  in  the  dark.    The  leaf  regains  its  ikeah* 
ness,  and  if  we  «yA^m4nA  the  under  aurfece  we  find  it  dry,  the 
moisture  having  been  absorbed  more  quickly  by  it  than  by 
the  upper  surfece,  which  remains  moist  or  w^.     Absorptkni 
is,  therefore,  more  rapid  by  the  mder  than  the  upper  snr* 
face  of  a  Gloxinia  leat     A  Glocinia  leaf  ia  ooyered  with  m- 
^uantily  of  hairs  on  ^*'4ih  aidea,  every  one  of  which  pevfonui 

.f  *ne*^  /vSI^'*  ii*  4-V,.      -«cr«f|:*l«1o  '^^'MmtmY    vail  *3»n%  sAm^  I 
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believe,  is  tlie  absorptdoB  of  maiatnre.  I^e  porei,  or  itonwUi 
aiao  afaioifa  moutare,  ind  thus  a  rootlen  lekf  ie  enabled  to 
retftin  ilH  veidiiie  imtil  a  oaJlosity  ta  formed  and  root*  are 
emitted.  A.  leaf  of  tfaeCineraiia,  Begonia,  or  Vine,  taken  in 
a  Bagging  state  and  placed  in  a  oloee,  moist,  and  shaded  at- 
moapbece.  regoinii  the  ftilneaa  of  its  ports  through  its  sto- 
mata  vhile  its  leafs  tali  is  deprired  of  the  power  of  abaorptioiL 
Moreover,  we  have  a  Calceolaria  cutting  and  we  will  allow 
it  to  Bag.  If  in  that  state  the  bottom  of  the  stem  ia  placed 
in  a  vessel  containing  oU,  the  leaves  being  moistenM,  and 
if  it  is  then  placed  on  moist  sand  with  a  bell-glas»  over  it  in 
a  shaded  place,  the  leaves  not  only  absorb  moisture  suffi- 
cient to  fill  their  empty  cells,  but  that  of  tlie  stem  as  wall. 
— O.  Abbii. 


WIXTE2ING  BEDDING  PLANTS, 
The  following  ia  the  plan  I  prefer  to  many  ; — 
For  instance,  t^e  Q^animna :  I  put  three  cuttinga  into 
a  GO-Bized  pot,  in  a  compost  of  leaf  tnonld.  loam,  and  a 
apriniling  of  silver  sand,  the  pot«  being  previooaly  well 
drained.  They  are  then  placed  in  brick  pits  with  lights 
over  them.  AAer  they  are  strnck  tbej  are  fully  eiposed  ta 
all  the  light  and  air  powible ;  bnt  in  case  of  heavy  rains 
the  lights  are  then  rsplaeed.  I  may  add  that  they  occupy 
Uie  same  pots  through  tbo  winter,  and  are  stored  away  in 
the  greenhonae  aa  closely  aa  will  permit  a  current  of  sir  paaa- 
ing  fredy  between  them.  The  supply  of  water  required  is 
very  limited  indeed  until  the  daya  lengthen,  when  th^  will 
require  a  somewhat  larger  aupply.  Abont  the  middle  of 
March  I  dig  out  all  the  Celerj-trenchea  that  are  required  for 
the  season,  and,  these  being  4  feet  wide,  in  the  bottom  I 
place  about  4  inchea  of  leaf  mould  and  road  sand  mixed 
together.  I  than  fbrk  it  in  lightly  with  a  littie  of  the  com- 
mon garden  aoU  for  the  reception  of  the  atock  of  Oeraniums, 
which  are  planted  about  9  inchea  &om  plant  to  plant  in  the 
rows,  the  rova  being  about  the  same  distance  asonder. 
Prior  to  dividing  them  I  give  them  a  thorough  good  soaking 
of  water,  after  which  we  can  perform  the  operation  with- 
out the  least  iiyiiry  or  check  to  either  of  the  plants.  They 
axe  sheltered  with  straw  covera,  such  as  are  used  at  Put- 
teridge  Bury,  and  so  often  described  by  Mr,  Fiah. 

After  they  are  all  turned  out  there  are  about  two  thouaand 
pots  at  command,  which  are  then  all  washed  clean  prepara- 
tory to  \he  potting  of  such  as  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  and  a 
great  variety  of  Uie  more  tender  kinds  of  plants.  The 
Calceolarias  are  never  troubled  with  either  pota  or  artificial 
heat :  they  are  treated  preciaely  the  same  as  we  have  done 
them  before  at  Putteridge  Bury  under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Pish,  and  we  BhaQ  be  greatly  surprised  if  we  loae  a  doxei 
out  of  two  thousand  j^luits. 

The  Calceolarias  are  planted  out  in  the  trenches  as  above 
mentioned  for  Qeraninma.  They  both  do  equally  well,  anr 
by  the  time  you  want  to  plant  thsm  out  they  are  &ni 
stocky  plants.  With  the  aid  of  a  trowel  or  small  fbrk  wi 
con  lift  them  with  aa  much  boll  aa  we  like;  and  aStta  plant 
ing  them  in  their  respective  quarters,  the  soil  being  pre 
viously  well  atiired,  and  finally  a  good  watering,  not  a  lea 
of  eiiiier  would  be  seen  to  flag. — J.  B.  C.  P. 


HOLLYHOCK  PL0WEE8  BECOME  BLACK. 
Tom  oorrMpondent,   "  An  Oui  Ladt'b,"  DaliliaB  woold 

ave  looked  well  with  my  black  Hollyhooka.  You  do  not 
eiieve  that  her  Dahlias  became  white,  and  you  may  be 
i]ually  incrednlOQB  that  we  have  about  flfly  HoUyfaocka, 
ne  double  flowers  of  all  eoloiirs,  which  last  year  turned 
laok.  I  let  them  remain,  as  I  thought  they  might  return 
>  their  true  colours  tliia  year,  bat  again  they  were  all  black. 
Iveiy  one  that  has  seen  them  remarks  tiiat  the  like  was 
ever  known  before. — A  SuBscaiBBR  fbom  thi  Cokhekob- 

rWe  never  before  heard  of  such  a  wholesale  change  of 
olour,  CertiOiiLly  we  have  heard  that  clay^  loam,  blue 
itriol,  and  iron  flunga  have  sometimes  changed  Hydrangeas 
lue ;  and  also  that  Norwood  loam,  on  account  of  its  lai^ 
mount  of  iron,  had  the  same  effect.  Granting  that  yoa 
lave  not  been  deceived,  the  complete  change  from  mai^ 
olonrs  to  one  must  depend  on  something  in  the  soil.  It 
rould  save  a  deal  of  uncertain  speculation  in  many  oaaea 
r  our  correspondents  would  state  particularly  the  nature 
f  their  soil  and  snbsoQ  when  advice  abont  plants  is  asked 
or.  Pray  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  your  Holly- 
tocte  have  played  snch  fantastic  tricks.] 


Qeafes  SBBivMixtxa  WHBN  IK  Bloox. — Having  seen  ai 
article  in  your  Journal  of  Harob  Mth  about  €lr^>aB  shrivel 
ling  lip  when  ia  bloom,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  witnessed  thi 
same  ma  large  late  vinery,  of  which  I  had  charge  at  a  some 
what  later  &,ie,  althongh  in  certain  parts  <^  the  hoo* 
they  set  well  Thus,  one  cane  at  the  end  of  the  house 
which  was  brought  down  at  the  top  to  nearly  a  level  poei 
tion,  sets  its  bunches  well  throughout  its  length.  Also,  h 
other  porta  of  the  honae  where  the  shoots  happened  to  groi 
np  under  raftete  shaded  tram  the  sun,  the  banehee  set  aai 
did  well ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  near  the  top  of  the  hoos 
tiiat  they  did  so.  In  my  opinion  the  well-doing  of  Ih 
Gnpes  depends  npon  the  poaitioai  of  the  canes  at  tliai 
Uooming  season,  or  even  befive  it,  and  after  the  Orape 
are  set.  The  Vines  above-mantioned  w«e  planted  in  t^ 
1  way  in  a  bocdo'  in  front  of  the  vinenes,  tfae  bovde 
r  riofa  and  most— D.  Pbut,  qarimtr  ta  He  Ban.  L 
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GARDEN   BOILERS, 

If  I  had  not  had  the  experience  of  above  ten  years*  ex- 
teriments  amongst  the  various  modes  of  heating  garden 
.tructures,  1  should  not  now  venture  to  pen  a  tew  words 
ipon  a  Bui^ect  so  important  to  my  brother  amateurs. 

I  have  tried  various  kinds  of  boilers  and  various  modes  of 
seating  them;  and  as  I  am  also  the  proprietor  of  alorgeestab. 
ishment  where  I  have  steEuo  boilers  and  hot-water-heating 
ipparatua  employed  in  m;  business,  I  may  venture  to  giv» 
,he  result  of  my  experience,  and,  if  needfiil,  warn  your 
■eadera  agojnat  some  useless  outlay.  My  principal  reason 
or  writing  at  preaent  is  that  I  see  a  disposition  to  employ 
i,  method  of  heating  water  which  has  the  tempting  attraction 
)f  being  apparently  the  moat  efflcacioua.  I  aay  apparent^, 
^lecaose  I  know  that  it  is  deceptive,  not  intentionally  bAi 
Dut  nevertheless  both  deceptive  and  expensive.  I  allude  tA 
what  are  called  tubular  boilera.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the 
dea  of  heating  wat«r  in  tubes,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
:hat  when  quite  newly  erected  it  is  the  most  -eoanoioicd 
aiothod  of  conveying  heat  to  water,  but  the  apparent  eo^ 
lomy  soon  vanishes  unless  extraordinary  medianical  a^ 
rangements  are  provided  for  perpetually  keeping  the  tubes 
free  fh>m  soot  which  ia  well  known  to  be  a  most  perfeet 
nonconductor  of  beat.  Many,  very  many  years  ago,  various 
ingenious  methods  of  heating  the  wat«r  which  is  need  in 
la^e  steam  boilers  wore  tried,  such  aa  passing  the  pi^ 
through  the  Riniace  itself  (a  fallacy,  for  it  was  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul) — another  plau  was  to  use  the  waste  heat 
between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney,  to  heat  the  water  in  a 
pipe  or  pipes  Jied  in  the  flue,  whidi  is  exactly  the  princqile 
of  the  present  fashionable  tubular  boilers.  This  method 
was  found  to  act  admirably  for  a  diort  period,  but  as  soon 
aa  the  pipes  became  coated  with  soot,  the  water  actually 
became  cooler  instead  of  hotter,  though  it  passed  in  tha 
pipes  down  40  or  50  feet  of  a  flery  flue:  consequently 
this  system  was  abandoned,  until  a  clever  Mi.  Green  dis- 
covered and  patented  a  method  of  working  by  mechanical 
agen<7  a  set  of  sweeping-brushes  or  scrapers,  which  are 
perpetually  traversing  np  and  down  a  set  of  tubes  placed  in 
a  fine  perp«aidicnlaEly,  exactly  like  the  tabular  boilers,  and 
hj  Uiis  means  kseping  tliem  free  from  soot.  It  is  only  b^ 
the  perpetual  dewing  that  these  pipes  can  be  kept  hot ;  if 
&e  sweeping  ■"«■''■'«"■  stops,  the  pipes  soon  become  cold. 
Your  readers  will  see  tjiat  the  same  result  most  inevitably 
take  place  with  Uieir  tubular  boilers.  At  the  ontsat  the 
new  boiler  does  wondos.  It  ia  watched  at  first  by  botb 
master  and  man,  but  aftn  a  while  both  will  have  oaose  to 
aqireBS  their  dis^toiatanent  because  they  cannot  make  tlie 
fireheattheiupesiuitdid  at  first,  or  at  any  rate  without  an 
enormous  oonsnmption  of  AieL  which  only  sacoeeds  beeouse 
it  manages  to  toocli  some  small  part  free  of  soot^  deposits 
Now,  lemember  that  I  do  not  dispute  that  tab«e  are  the 
most  economical  mode  of  impactiug  heat  to  water,  '  ,to 
do  so  Ouy  require  to  be  kept  perfecUy  dean;  anu  i 
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can  that  be  done  except  by  tneahftiiical  means,  kept  i 
motion  by  machinery?  imd  how  few,  how  veiy  few  of  us,  coiil 
or  would  inirm'  auch  an  expense  7 

From  the  above  remaj-bs  you  will  agree  with  me  tki 
amateurs  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  great  deaiderata  1 
a  garden  boiler — namely,  "simplicity  and  efficiency,"  c 
eboold  I  say  efficiency  and  simplicity  F  for  it  is  difficult  t 
dacide  which  ahould  be  put  first,  both  being  of  such  imporl 
•noe.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  boiler  the  moe 
^simple  in  construction  will  in  the  long  run  prove  the  moe 
efficient  and  decidedly  the  meet  economical;  such  at  leaE 
has  been  tJie  result  of  my  own  experience  and  the  result  ( 
my  obserrationB  on  the  successes  and  Mlurea  of  my  neJgl: 
booiB.  Now  I  will  only  ventoze  to  describe  two  kinds  <: 
boilen  which  appear  to  me  to  be  ei&ctly  what  we  all  requir 
— exceedingly  simple  in  construction,  efficient  in  action,  an 
«ocmomical  in  working.  The  first  being  the  oldest  shall  b 
desotOMd  first ;  it  conaiata  simply  of  two  flat  oblong  cas 
iron  boilars,  2  feet  6  inches  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  onl 
3  inoltea  outside  depth,  with  a  flnjoge  pipe  on  each  end  1) 
whieli  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 

Now  the  manner  in  whicb  these  are  placed  secured  fc 
Uiem  the  greatest  possible  heat,  and  the  plainness  of  thei 
conatmction  afforded  the  best  chance  of  their  being  kep 
&oetconi  soot. 


No.  1,  fire-box.  No.  3,  the  lower  boiler  connected  witl 
No.  3  by  a  pipe  which  is  not  shown,  the  flange  pipe  at  one 
end  of  No.  3  being  the  feed,  and  the  upper  flange  pipe  ol 
No.  3  being  the  flow. 

The  two  boUetB  are  set  with  their  edges  raeting  on  fire- 
brick  walls,  and  the  ends  placed  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  heat  &oni  the  fire  passes  by  the  fine  6,  B>  S,  &,  tindet 
and  over  both  boilers  and  round  one  end  of  each ;  it  also 
panes  under  No.  4,  which  is  a  separate  and  independent 
pan  or  tank  having  a.  sand-bed  under  it  for  propagating 
punosea. 

Ho.  6  is  the  ash-pit,  and  No,  7  is  a  framed  iron  door,  which 
enables  the  man  to  rake  out  any  soot  which  may  accumulate ; 
a  damper  at  the  top  of  the  flue  regulates  the  draught  Now 
Utis  has  been  working  for  years,  and  probably  will  outlast 
many  of  the  present  generation  of  boilm.  It  certainly  has 
not  yet  bean  beaten  in  efficiency,  and  has  the  merit  of  not 
be^  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  ftiel. 

nie  next  is  equally  simple,  bat  to  my  mind  more  efficient, 
DeotKiBe  it  economises  all  the  heat  by  sorronnding  it  with  a 
iai^et  of  water.  It  is  constructed  of  two  plain  cylinders, 
""■  inside  the  other  with  a  spaceof  about  an  inch  wide  for  the 

cei  between  Uiem.  The  feed-door  is  at  the  top;  on  the  side 
->«1  at  the  bottom  is  a  small  door  to  withdraw  the  ashes. 
Ae  part  above  the  feed-door  may  ba  made  to  form  part  of 
be  boiler,  or  it  may  be  made  available  to  beat  a  propt^^ating 
'"'k  aa  beA»Q  deswibed.  Now  a  baQer  of  this  desolation 
~b.tei  oofce,  or  oo^'i  and  r"*ll  ooal  niiMd,  bat  it  baa  this 
■ina\»f  'hat  it    """  -"'    oqniie  be^ng  '-^  fMqnentlT, 


these  little  boilers  will  ke^  hot.  In  appearance  it  is  not 
unlike  a  cannon  boiler  set  on  end.  I  have  seen  one  ot  thws 
boilers,  3  fe^t  long  and  1  foot  diameter  inside  the  t^linda, 
heating  900  feet  of  piping.  The  especial  advantage  of  VbSm 
boiler  is,  that  as  long  as  the  fire  is  burning  in  any  part  of 
the  upright  cylinder,  it  heats  and  causes  the  water  to  cina- 
late,  so  that  whether  the  fire  is  burning  at  the  bottom  or  has 
eaten  its  way  towards  the  top  of  the  fUu  the  boiler  is  in  actk^ 
and  the  intensity  can  be  regulated  by  a  damper  which  « 
attached  to  its  outlet-flue.  These  boilers  also  do  not  leqniia 
any  brick-setting  to  fit  them  up,  but  I  recommend  th^  to 
be  enclosed  in  some  rough  covering  to  eoonomise  heat. 

I  have  no  intention  to  recommend  uiy  p^rticulax  boils^ 
maker,  in  &ct  I  shall  decline  to  do  so,  because  the  proper 
medinm  of  such  com  municatjona  is  through  your  advertasn^ 
columns.— W.  W. 


BIiiNCHUfG  CELERY. 

SntiNO  lately  in  your  Journal  some  remarks  on  different 
modes  of  blanching  Celery,  I  am  reminded  of  a  plan  I  saw 
'"  -">— '— j->-'  August  laat.    It  was  simply  placing  a 


amon  drain-pipe  upright,  and  allowing  the  plant  tc 

up  through  it.    My  friend,  in  whose  garden  I  saw  it,  ai 

me  that  he  not  oiQy  had  his  Celecy  blanched  much  betta, 
but  also  that  it  was  ready  for  the  table  much  eailira.  That 
the  latter  is  the  caae  I  can  affirm  fiom  my  own  observation ; 
for  the  plants  I  saw  growing  in  tiie  pipes  had  alrea47 
— >wn  above  the  tops  of  the  pipes,  whDe  those  treated  is 

.  — II ^j^y  ^er6  not  half  BO  high. — A  Poob  Hut. 


A  PLEA  FOE  THE  AltBORETUM. 
Or  late  years  the  importation  of  trees  of  foreign  gtawtk 
into  this  conntiy  has  certainly  been  all  in  one  j**"""! — 
Coniftos.  Assuredly  the  conntriea  whence  oni  ataaj  tMj 
nsefOl  members  of  this  family  have  been  drawn  poMt« 
other  species  of  forest  trees  new  to  this  oonn^;  and 
much  as  I  admire  the  class  of  plants  now  so  p<^idar,  it  ia 
certainly  a  pity  that  it  should  tisurp  the  wh^  attentitm 
if  planters. 

I  am  old  enough  te  remember  when  the  term  "  Aibcaetom" 
:ame  prominently  before  ua,  and  it  was  Btzaa^j  mgod  oa 
gentlemen  possessing  the  means,  or  where  in^Ub  ptrima 
ihe  aituat^ns  were  suitable,  that  planting  ill  Uie  aewly- 
ntrodnced  trees  that  foreign  parts  afforded  ahonld  be  oom- 
nenoed  forthwith.  Now,  public  attention  seems  to  be  Ood- 
ined  to  the  consideration  of  the  Pinns  tribe  alon^  aitd  ttut 
idditions  made  in  other  respects  to  the  arbOTotom  during 
he  last  twenty  years  or  more  have  been  very  unimportant. 
Usuredly  the  case  ought  to  have  been  different. 

Do  the  hilly  regions  of  the  western  coasta  of  the  Amerioan 
continent,  both  north  and  south,  possess  no  otiur  than 
oniferons  trees  P  The  vegetation  of  the  acoeasitJe  portions 
if  China,  Japan,  and  Northern  India  is  certainly  not  «)■- 
Ined  to  the  evergreen  species  we  have  had  tann  thenoa. 

I  am  tax  from  finding  fault  with  the  introductiona  that 
lave  reached  us,  but  what  I  would  like  to  see  ia  mow 
ariety,  and  a  wider  departure  from  the  confined  fttbifniH* 
lathiiFthe  present  day.  Could  not  amove  be  made  so  alto 
Md  to  a  fresh  infiux  of  such  fine  ornamental  treea  aa  aaue 
four  Evergreen  Ooke,  and  our  Magnolias,  both  evergrsM 
nd  deciduous  ?  Perhaps  aome  other  Acacda  might  ba  baai . 
ardy.  In  fact,  once  draw  public  attention  in  that  dii 
nd  beaatiflil  objects  will  be  forthcoming. — H.  L.  T. 


STEPHAS0TI8  FLOMBTWDA  FEUITmG. 

It  wotdd  be  interesting  to  know  what  outtnre  it  BOit 
ondndve  to  the  fruiting  of  the  above  most  fragtaaC  atbn 
limbtt'.  The  plant  referred  to  by  your  oorreepMident^  lb. 
[orris,  of  which  he  had  charge  when  fbreman  itsm,  Uai 
>  fruit  this  teason,  although  a  mn<^  larger  ^aat  and  ia 
i<n«  rolnst  heaUh. 

Whan  living  aa  gatdener  at  Wintdi  Hbnse,  in  fhwfcfciL 
lis  nwA  of  two  Ordbid-hanMi  ware  antfa^y  oorand  ifltk  m 
,!»'- f,*  fhip  .ovtB.  .nrf  i~  >«~«a,  itw  ral)^  to  a  gntt 


Xnnbtr »«,  Itn.  ]        JOUBHAL  OF  HOBnCULTURS  AMD  COTTAOE  OAEDENEE.  «l 

amoimt  of  beat  all  the  aeaaon  thioo^ ;  but  dnring  Uii  18  iochea  is  hetgbt  ftom  the  baae  <A  the  pot,  the  planU 

aeren  j«ara  I  h«d  ohargs  of  it  I  aeror  onoe  aaw  a  tuigl<  being  In  aotne  inatancM  not  mar«  than  half  that  height 

fruit.    This  plant  produced  annualhr  bnihela  of  blocnu,  ant  above  the  Tim.    The;  were  fonned  by  allowing  the  shMita 

waa,  indeed,  a  moat  s^oriona  ai^t  woen  in  Sower.    At  mon  to  take  their  natiual  growth,  and  thou  banding  them  round 

than  one  place  in  tna  neif^bonrikood  the  Stephauotia  hai  the  pota,  which,  in  aome  cwet,  ate  ctMn^et^  hidden, 

fruited,  but  under  what  drcnmetancet  I  cannot  u^.    Doea  Amonz  tliem  were  beautifhl  ipaeimena  of  Fiinoe  AUiert, 

it  fruit  better  in  &  |K>t  than  planted  out  ?    Or  haa  heat  oi  Her  HiueatT,  Julie  LtgtaT^,  JnUa  Giisi,  Progne,  and 

impregnatioD  anytlung  to  do  with  the  remltF     Potb^  •omooftiteieedlings  above  retired  to.    In  the  same  honaa 

some   of  your  ooirMpondents    can  enlighten   ui.— Jok>  were  a  pr«tty  omnge-and-yeHow-mottted  Pompone,  another 

BcLiNOTOK,  Crotn  CealU.  ttx^  like,  both,  however,  being  as  yet  mmamed  i  also,  » 

vane^ted  Gaiinia  aplendeaB,  tho  leaves  hftving  a  golden 

mamn,  and  whioli  is  likely  to  prove  a  good  edging  plant. 

CHBYSANTHEMUM3  AT  MB.  SALTER'S  ^-  Salter  has,  beddee  a  large  collection  of  hwiy  varie- 

WTTPOii'ij-v  g»ted  plants,  a  very  pretty  variety  of  the  Pampas  Oiasa. 

nuuajiin.  „jy,  yj^  jj^^^  bw»%  edged  with  pure  white;  but  tho 

^  Mb.  Siltbb's  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  th(  plant  is  not  yet  for  pnbuc  inspection,  and  being  vny  young 

Chrysanthemum.    Not  only  is  he  a  moat  snooeesful  cul-  it  would  be  premature  to  say  much  about  it,  but  if  it  main- 

tivator  of  that  flower,  but  also  the  raiser  and  introducer  oi  tain  the  putitr  of  its  white  when  of  older  growth  it  will  be 

many  of  the  finest  varieties  which  we  at  present  posaesB.  a  deddod  ac 


.     ,.B  at  present  posaesB. 

Nor  has  he  ceased  to  advance  in  that  path  of  improvement 
in  which  his  name  has  become  celebrated,  as  his  collection, 
which  comprises  every  variety  of  known  worth  and  many  AMMONIA   FOE   GBA.SS   LAND. 

beautiful  novelties  besides,  will  amply  prove.  ,  ^ijw.  ^o.   i.^^^   u*.-..        i^»^ 

In  theopen  ground,  twobordera.eachmorethaniaoyardj         f  ^!^,*°  'PP'?  ammwiia  to  some  gran  land.     I  find 


_  length,  are  filled  with  fine  blooming  speomens  With  flSwer.  "°lpli»te  of  «nmonia  advertised  at  il7  per  toi^     I  ««  pro- 

of  every  shade  of  colour,  affording  an  opportunity  of  judgina  co™  «»t  (26  lbs.  to^  bushel)  at  ^  4i.  per  tMi.     Soot  i« 

of  the  merits  of  different  kinds  for  bSrder  purposes  a*S  W  S^.  *°  ^^itain  two-flfths  of  lU  weight  of  salts  of  ammonia, 

their  comparative  hardiness.      For  the  latter  purpose  tie  "  "a*  .be  so,  I  can  procure  two-fiilhB  of  a  ton  of  Mlta  of 

late  frosts,  p.«ceded  by  heavy  rains,   have  uifottnnatelj  "nmonia^. «.,  8  cwt.  for  M»    whereas  8  cwt.  of  sulphate  of 

(ifforded  too  good  a  test  ammoma  would  cost  136».    Without  valuing  the  other  in- 

But  it  is  in  the  winter  garden,  a  T-shM»d  house,  95  feel  8»^e»t*  f  t^e  soot,  is  it  n<rt  better  to  apply  soot  than 

long  by  16  wide,  that  tho  gems  of  thTS^tion  ar«  to  b«  ■"Ipt'te  of  ammoma?  or  does  the  latter  possess  any  special 

found.     On  enteriBK  this  the  eye  wanders  over  a  mass  oi  advantage  over  the  salts  in  the  soot  ?—K.  1. 1, 

the  large-flowering  kinds,  fronted  by  pretty  Poaponeo,  and  [Independently  of  the  economy,  we  should  prefer  applying 

beautifuUy  arranged  for  eCTect ;  whilst  on  the  other  side  ol  ^^  soot.     It  will  afford  quite  as  much  ammonia  as  the  graaa 

the  wind^  waik  which  runs  up  the  centre  of  the  house  needs,  and  its  other  ingredients  are  beneficial  to  graaa.    We 

ore  pretty  groopa  of  less  height,  and  small  circular  beds  ol  should  apply  it  early  in  the  spring  and  during  ahowerjr 

Pompones.     To  give  rehef  from  so  mnch  colour.  Orange  weather.] 

trees  in  fruit,  Araooarias  and  other  plants  remarkable  for  ■ 

the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  and  here  and  there  plumes  ol  _ 

the  Pampas  Grass,  are  introduced:  and  Ferns,  such  MAdian-  FLOWERS   IN   A   WOEKHOITSE. 

turns  and   Scolopendrinma,   are  liberally  used  as   edgings.  Wkim  recently  inspecting,  court  by  court  and  room  by 

One  small  clump  near  the  entrance  of  the  house  contained  room,  the  large  new  workhouse  in  buy  neighbourhood,  as  » 

variegated  Ivy  of  the  sort  called  latifolia  maculata,  the  member  of  its  visiting  committee,  besides  being  struck  witii 

leaves  of  which  are  beautiftilly  diversifled  with  white,  and  the  bauty  and  admirable  arrangements  of  tnis  building, 

i>}ntraat«d  well  with  thoee  of  a  very  dark  kind,  covering  the  the  perfect  ventilation,  the  separation  of  the  hospital  &r 

srround  at  the  base.  away  from  the  body  of  the  edifice,  the  excellent  oociiiig 

Among  the  now  varieties  already  sent  out  were— Her  apparatus,  the  water  supply,  the  chapel,  and  the  all-prevail- 
Mfljestj,  not  very  large  but  beautiful  in  colour,  which  is  a  ing  cleanliness,  there  waa  one  thing  which  very  much  sui- 
dilvery  blush ;  Lord  Falmerston,  a  ro^  amaranth)  peculiariy  ^sed  and  pleased  me  in  addition  to  everything  else,  it  waa 
tipped  with  white ;  Dido,  white ;  AbW  Fassagba,  brassy  this— the  presence  of  Flowers  in  the  Workhouse, 
amber;  Antonelli,  afines^mon  orange;  Beverly,  aremart-  Now,  some  years  ago  it  happened  that,  during  the  illness 
ably  flne  large  cream  white ;  and  Queen  Margaret,  a  luge  of  the  chaplaui,  I  officiated  as  clergyman  in  a  union  poor- 
rose  Anemone,  with  a  blush  centre.  Of  ratieties  less  recent  bouse  in  another  county.  But  I  own  I  found  it  to  be  very 
were  fine  examples  of  La^  Harding,  Pn^ne,  Tersaillea  weary  heart-saddening  work,  and  I  would  not  have  been  its 
Defiance,  Prince  Albert,  UitlbeiCT  {a  fine  colour  though  permanent  chaplun  on  any  account.  I  f^t  that  it  was  so 
rather  small),  Triomphe  du  Nord,  White  Queen  of  England,  oifferent  to  meeting  the  poor  in  their  own  cottages,  however 
Lady  MargareUflarge  white  Anemone),  and  heat  of  ouiers.  humble  they  may  be ;  there  were  the  bare  walls,  the  prisoD- 

Of  seedlings,  Hr.  Baiter  has  several  of  the  highest  merit,  Ike  a^>ect,  the  absence  of  any  decoration,  even  tJie  simplest, 

and    many  more  of  great   promise.      Conspicuona  among  nothing  to  break  the  cold  look  of  the  large  windows  and  the 

these  are  Prince  Alfred,  a  beantiftilly  incurved  rose  amjtnuith,  l^ank  stretch  of  the  walls.    Entering  eadi  room  without  the 

which  even  in  its  present  state  is  B  inches  across,  and  wh«n  t^i  which  true  courtesy  gives  at  cot^ge  door  of  the  poorest, 

grown  for  size  will,  doubtless,  attain  yet  greater  dimen-  brought  a  oonsdousnesi  of  my  having  befmu  m^  some  of 

sions.     Princess  of  Wales  is  another  magnifioent  flower,  an  my  own  countrymen  it  is  true,  bat  Uiey  degraded  in  the 

ivory  blush,  and  it  will  probably  grow  as  huge  as  Prince  locial  acale  below  the  cottager,  and  this  for  very  usually  no 

Alfred.    Both  of  the  above  will,  donbtleas,  take  a  vary  high  nn,  and  all  this  oppr«ssed  me.  Now,  in  visiting  this  present 

position  when  sent  out.    Oeneral  Bainbr^ge  is  a  beantiAi]  iroAhouse  I  eip^enced  taz  less  of  this  painftil  fueling,  and 

bright  dnnamon;  Jupiter,  a  deep  <dtestainttippsd«ith  gold;  ihis  set  me  ttiitiWng  why  it  was  so — what  was  the  reason  P 

Lord  Clyde,  a  blood  crimson,  flne  in  ooloor,  thoni^  lathet  [  soon  disoovered  tkat  it  waa  partly  owing  to  the  presence 

flat.   Mrs.  Halibnrton  is  another  finely  incurved,  ftill-aised  ]ffiowen  inside  aa  well  as  outsQe  the  building.   The  worthy 


centre,  is  also  large  and  finely  incorrad.   P^igia,  yelloiriu-  laniea  it,  a  man  of  taste.     Thus,  under  the  wula  of  the 

ivory ;  Bernard  Palissy,  orange  soariet  j  Hnwtia,  marbled  ittle  square  coorta,  miniature  quaifrangles,  he  has  managed 

'™°  ■  Florenoe  Mary,   Iwi^t  rad;  Lord  Broo^iam,  da^  ittle  borders,  not  mwe  perii^a  than  2  feet  wide,  bnt  g*j 

nut;  St  Patrick,  de^  rose  and  bhiah;  and  SL  Ibi-  vitli  common  flowers,  aikd  with  some  flowering  plants  tr^ied 


garet,laigeonuwe  AneuHtie,  areoDMctsof  gieatproniMa,  Athewalls.    In  theoentrcof  someof  thelamroourtamr 

«Bd  to  these  migbt  be  added  sereralothan  iriiioh  have  not  lye  was  greeted  with  that  very  effective  flower-basket,  if  not 

y«t  been  named.  oo  large,  a  portion  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  rich  with  knots  and 

In  a  small  hanae  adjoining  that  in  which  the  p>i»mip»i  hntnsoc  inshi^M.  In  these  were  SoarietOeraninma  and  other 

dbykj  is,  an  mmm  mj  dwaif  qMdBOBi,  not  "^"rift-g  nitalilg  plaota.  At  the  monj  end  of  the  Irag  widv  paMkg* 
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which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house  on  the  second 
floor,  I  fonnd  almost  a  greenhouse,  with  here  and  there  in 
suitable  places  a  flower-stand.  In  the  ]arge  room  occupied 
during  the  day  by  the  old  women,  the  long  south  window 
was  actually  foil  of  flower-pots,  and  boxes  with  cuttings. 
Here  was  the  cottage  window  most  pleasantly  brought  to 
mind. 

I  noticed  some  disturbance  of  the  gravel  in  the  centre  of 
the  old  women's  court  (and  to  the  <3d  of  both  sexes  the 
wannest  side  of  the  building  is  most  properly  given).  I  asked 
the  reason  of  the  earth  being  thus  disturbed,  and  received 
for  answer,  "Oh !  master's  going  to  make  us  a  flower  garden." 
So,  therefore,  during  the  long  summer  days  the  poor  old 
bodies  could  sit  on  the  benches  in  the  sun,  and  blink  and 
dose  and  enjoy  their  flower  garden.  Here,  then,  was  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  poor  worn-out  working  people  (for 
it  was  the  same  also  in  the  old  men's  court),  here  was  some- . 
thing  of  a  home  feeling  brought  back  to  them,  I  would  fain 
hope,  by  the  presence  of  flowers.  This  it  was  too,  which 
took  away  from  my  mind,  to  a  great  degree,  that  oppressive 
jail-feeling  which  I  have  described  above.  I  should  also  add' 
that  this  workhouse  is  built  upon  a  piece  of  ground  quite  in 
the  country  and  commanding  a  fine  view.  Now,  all  honour, 
say  I,  to  the  kind  and  tasteful  master  of  the  workhouse  for 
his  pains  and  care  in  making  his  poor  inmates  happier,  as  I 
really  believe  they  are  made  happier,  by  the  presence  of 
flowers ;  for,  remember,  it  was  not  only  in  his  own  apart- 
ments, but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  house  that  flowers 
abounded.  I  would  also  say,  that  while  Guardians  duly  and 
most  properly  provide  the  in-door  paupers  with  the  Book  of 
Beveiation  as  a  main  source  of  comfort,  yet  the  book  of 
nature  is  well  calculated  to  soften  and  comfort  sad,  and, 
humanly  speaking,  hopeless  hearts. 

I  send  this  little  account  to  The  Joxtbnal  of  Hobticul- 
TUBX,  that,  as  thank  God,  in  this  world,  bad  though  it  be, 
good  is  contagious  as  well  as  evil,  some  other  master  of 
some  other  workhouse,  himself  a  lover  of  flowers,  may  make 
his  house  as  attractive  as  the  one  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  remark,  that  the  excellent  chaplain 
and  visiting  ladies  of  my  workhouse  have  not  only  taken 
care  that  in  the  different  wards  "admonitory  and  consolatory 
texts  should  inscribe  their  walls,"  but  they  have  given  for 
decoration  many  of  tlfe  gay  pictures  from  ^e  "  Illustrated 
London  News,"  "  British  Workman,"  and  other  periodicals, 
and  even  in  the  school-room  there  were  pictures  as  well  as 
maps:  so  that  what  with  flowers  in  the  courts,  passages, 
and  windows,  and  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  cold  cheerless 
criminal-look  was  quite  gone.  I  felt,  and  fondly  hope  that 
■ome  of  the  better  class  among  the  inmates  felt  too,  that 
this  workhouse  was  not  only  a  dwelling,  but  almost  a  home. 

— WiLTSHIBB  BeCTOB. 


CHEYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  TEMPLE 

GAEDENS. 

Heavy  rains  succeeded  by  sharp  frosts  are  not  conducive 
to  out-door  displays  of  Chrysanthemums,  and,  hardy  as  that 
flower  is,  it  could  not  fail  to  su£fer  under  such  circumstances ; 
still  the  general  effect  of  the  beds  in  the  Temple  Gardens  is 
very  good,  though  some  have  been  touched  with  the  frost. 

In  the  Inner  Temple  Mr.  Broome's    principal  border, 

about  70  yards  in  length,  is  as  usual  covered  with  canvass, 

except  in  one  part  where  glass  sashes  have  been  used.    This 

is  a  g^at  improvement,  for  in  November  days  in  London 

there  is  no  light  to  spare,  and  the  transmission  of  what  little 

light  there  is  is  soon  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the 

canvass  being  covered  by  "  blacks."    It  would  be  desirable 

if  the  whole  of  the  back  of  this  main  border  were  temporarily 

covered  with  glass ;  the  cost  would  not  be  great,  and  in  the 

ong  run  glass  would,  probably,  be  more  economical  than 

"invass. 

In  this  main  border  an  extensive  collection  of  the  large- 
luwering  varieties  is  ranged,  diminishing  in  height  towards 
^'*  front  row,  which  consists  of  Pompones. 

Among  Whites — ^Vesta ;   Snowball ;  Beverley,  a  new  and 
"Tie  cream  wliite ;  and  White  Formosimi,  seem  the  best. 

Of  Yellows,  the  most  worthy  of  remark  are  Etoile  Polaire ; 
•■'•^Tolobe,  a  bright  early  kind ;  Chevalier  Domage,  very  uae- 


Formosum ;  Golden  Hermine ;  Cherub,  aflne  golden  ambflr; 
and  Jardin  des  Plantes,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  oolour,  goUn 
yellow. 

In  Orange  and  Buff  we  find  General  Slade;  Casqr,  ivj 
^e ;  Orlando ;  Mr.  Jay,  a  new  reddish-orange ;  Dapcnt  de 
I'Eure ;  Antonelli,  salmon  orange ;  and  Lord  T?iwelagh. 

In  Beds — Biflernan,  Madame  Poggi,  Prinoe  Albert  (aim- 
son).  Dr.  Bozas,  Prog^e,  and  Pio  Nono  are  the  best. 

In  Lilac  and  Blush,  &c.,  we  have  Queen  of  England, 
almost  white;  Alfred  Salter,  veiy  large,  delicate  mak; 
Ariadne ;  Hermine ;  and  Aim^e  Ferri^e,  white  tipped  with 
rosy  pink,  and  very  beautiful. 

Of  Pompones,  the  most  striking  are — Salomon,  ro^y  ca^ 
mine;  Mr.  Astie,  yellow  Anemone-flowered ;  Duruflet;  Cedo 
Nulli ;  Lilac  and  Golden  Cedo  NuUi,  the  former  a  sport  of 
Mr.  Broome's  own  which  answers  admirably  for  beddxnff; 
Aurore  Bor^e ;  Argentine,  sUvery  whiter  H^l^e ;  Benv, 
a  very  early  golden  yellow ;  Mustapha ;  St.  Thais ;  Bob;  and 
President  Decaisne. 

Besides  the  main  border  referred  to  above,  there  are  two 
others  equally  well  filled,  stretching  north  and  south,  one 
70,  the  other  about  96  yards  in  length;  and  there  are  in  ad- 
dition some  two  dozen  small  oircolBjr  beds  filled  with  Pom- 
pones  neatly  trained  by  means  of  a  stake  in  the  centre,  whidi 
is  highest,  whilst  the  surrounding  plants  are  tied  dmn. 
This  is  the  fourth  crop  which  these  beds  have  borne,  tbe 
first  being  bulbs,  the  second  early  annuals,  tihe  third  beddiig 
plants  of  various  kinds,  and  the  present  one  Qixjsaiitbe- 
mums  put  out  in  the  end  of  September.  Thus  a  gncocwJon 
of  bloom  has  been  secured  throughout  the  season,  ad  if 
gardeners  took  a  lesson  from  the  example  which  Mr.  Broome 
has  given,  our  flower  gardens  would  ziot  be  gay  for  vuadg 
some  three  or  four  months  out  of  the  year,  but  from  tbe 
time  thatithe  early  bulbs  peep  above  the  snow  till  wintar 
comes  again. 

In  the  Middle  Temple  Mr.  Dale  has  also  a  good  display, 
including  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  Queen  of  Sig^laiidl,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Campestroni,  Cherub,  Little  fiany,  Hofelty, 
Favourite  (a  pleasmg  rosy  pink),  Oliver  ChromweU  (a  aewinl^ 
of  fine  form  and  very  smooth  outline).  Golden  fiecmine^ 
Plutus,  and  TeUow  Perfection.  There  are  sevoal  fine  blooms 
of  Fleur  de  Marie,  a  large  white  Anemone.  Vesta  appean 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  Whites  for  lasting.  Golden 
Christine  is  very  free  in  borders.  The  beds  on  the  gnss  are 
filled  with  masses  of  Pompones  in  frdl  bloom;  the  two  circles 
near  the  river  are  each  composed  of  ten  varieties  radiating 
from  the  centre,  and  present  a  gay  appeaMDoe. 


GOLDEN-VAEIEGATED   ABABIS  ASD 

CENTAUEEAS. 

Mb.  Bobson  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  wiegBted 
Golden  Arabia  lucida  exists  in  all  the  golden  beantgr  that  has 
been  said  of  it.  It  is  a  very  dwarf  conmact-growing  plant 
with  lanceolate  leaves  about  4  inches  long,  Mth  a  broad 
margin  of  gold  of  the  same  hue  as  Geranium  Golden  Chm. 
It  is  an  entirely  distinct  species  frrom  A.  albida^  having  had 
its  origin  from  A  ludda,  firom  which  it  is  a  sporty  and  occa- 
sionally it  goes  back  to  the  originaL  A  albida  Taxiegala  k 
grown  here  also,  and  is  considered  a  veiy  pretty  md  assAd 
plant  with  a  cream-coloured  variegation,  but  it  ia  altoMtlMi 
a  coarser  plant  than  A.  lucida  variegata,  which  latter  I  OQi- 
sider  a  perfect  gem  for  edgings,  and  more  esoeciaDy  for  ktg 
straight  lines — so  much  so  &at  it  is  considered  no  looOT 
necessaiy  to  grow  such  great  quantities  of  Golden  duua 
A.  albida  is  a  most  useftQ  spring-fiowering  plant  on  aoooQlt 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  pure  white  blooms  wUflh  H 
yields  at  that  season. 

Centaurea  argentea,  as  Bar  as  my  experience  gpoea»it  Boi 
nearly  so  fine  a  plant  as  C.  ragusina,  and  the  same  nuy  he 
said  of  C.  gymnocarpa.  They  are  grocefol  plantii,  but  vl 
more  so  iban  0.  ragusina,  and  are  not  near^  so  wkite. 

I  consider  0.  ragusina  and  0.  candidisaima  to  be  Ifee 
same.  We  have  at  present  roedmens  of  this  vaxicfly  IM 
were  planted  out  in  May,  and  that  are  now  neuhr  ^'JfjA 
across,  and  it  would  be  difBoolt  to  imagine  move  MmM 
olrjects,  raised  as  they  are  on  knolls  formed  by  Una  bnlill 
from  the  sea-beadh.    It  is  reality  a  wonder  this -flne  old  jlM^ 
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I  belieye  I  have  the  credit  of  Tnairing  it  popular  in 
ncU  where  it  ia  now  grown  in  quantiti^  that  surprise 
uthemers  when  they  cross  the  border. — D.  Thomsoit. 


SOME  GAEDENS  WOBTH  SEEING. 

coavw^LL. 

mms.  PropriHar,  Om^mm,  SUMon. 

f Sir  C  LanMB,  But.  Jfes.  Johaft Ron. 

ihaEaU...  T.  Ro4d,  Eai| aOt  Dwi . LbkMnL 

DXTOITBHZXB. 
rtoBPark  Dnka  of  KorthnmbariMUd...  IficflOBWdfli...  Tivittook. 

ravT J.  G«rp«Bter»  Eiq ^...  Mto.  Afir TaviMoek. 

■mHoMt  J.  TmnayBe,  Eaq Mr.  Dard*n  ...  Tavtatoeic. 

Ball  A.  Kelly.  Eiq UMi  Bloomflcld  TaTiatock. 

Pack EL  Bradahaw,  Eaq... Sfir.  UomuMBd  Tariatock. 

ire  is  a  railway  being  made  from  Tavistock  to  Lann- 
U  80  that  some  of  the  gazdsiu  will  have  stations  nearer 
ravistook.— K.  J.  B. 


HaMlt......  CiiLRMyidl1aa»Biddulpk, 

M.P Mr.  Briddea...  Chirk. 

oaalt ......  Lata  ViaeQaBft  Daagaaon...  Unknown Chirk. 

tay 8lrW.W.W3rBa,Ba^,M.P.  Mr.  Cope Boabon. 


.  Hall Earl  of  Bndferd Mr.  Dayidaoa.  Shifflud. 

lek  Park .  Sir  J.  Kynaaton,  Bart. Mr.  Shaw Slleamera. 

Cton  Hall  Mra.  Orooabj  Goiw........m..  Mr.  Brown  ...  Oaweatry. 

Park Mia.  MainwairlBff Mr.  Pritohard.  EUaamere. 

8TAFFOBD8HISE. 

'  Hall A.  ManlflT,  E^ Mr.  Sharp Lichfield. 

1  Hall  ...  Ylaoouat  Newpcrt,  M.P.  ...  Unknown SattonColdfleld 

taert Maraaia  of  Anglaaty Mr.  Thompaoa  BngeleT. 

n  Manor .  Sir  Robert  Peel,  But,  M.P.  Unknown  ...„.  Tamworth. 

r.  S.  H. 


aton  Hall 

Hall 

IHall 

tveHall... 
tone  Park 
ongh  Hall 
jn  Hall ... 
U.  B. 


SUTVOLK. 

C.  Aoatin.  £aq Mr.  Cooper  ... 

Sir  C.  Bnnbary,  Btft. Unknown 

Rer.  —  Benyon  Mr.  OrieTe  ... 

Sir  J.  R.Oage,  Bart. Mr.  Skinner... 

Captain  Powell  Mr.  Fenton ... 

B.  J.  Pettiward,  Eaq Mr.  Soathgate 

—  GUatrap,  Eaq Mr.  Hentj 


Framliagfaam 
Bnry  St.  Ed«. 
Bnry  St.  Bda^ 
Bnry  St.  Edi. 
Elmawell. 
Stowmarket. 
Bory  St.  Eda. 


TSENTHAM. 


(Contimiedfrom  page  395.) 

;  have  already  indicated  the  chief  mode  of  communis 
i  for  pedestrians,  by  the  iron  bridge  over  the  river, 
ten  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  terraced  gardens  and 
ion.  From  this  cottage  garden,  so  concealed  by  shrubs 
ree8,  there  is  by  meana  of  a  boat  and  rope  a  nearer 
)  to  the  offices  and  the  rooms,  &c,  on  the  eaat  side 
i  house.  From  that  £ury  acroaa  the  river  lined  with 
ifiil  aquatics,  you  observe  a  little  to  the  northward  the 
3  of  an  ancient  bridge,  over  which  the  road  that  passes 
arria^e  entrance  to  the  kitchen  and  forcing  g^ardena 
Lve^ready  aUuded  to  ia  continned  past  the  commo- 
Trentham  Hotel,  which,  mnat  be  a  boon  to  the  many 
rs,  and  through  more  of  the  village,  until,  entering  tfa^ 
on  the  left,  you  shortly  arrive  at  tiie  beantifiil  eotaaioe 
,  with  a  chaste  Italian  lodge  on  each  aide  of  them,  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  manaion,  which  ia  in  the 

style  of  architecture,  only  richly  adorned  with  lofty 
trading,  urns,  vases,  Ac  The  arehiteotnzal  beauty  of 
lansion,  however,  we  mnat  leave  to  othen  to  deecnbe. 
ntrance  is  on  the  west  aida,  and  la  thus  aingnlaz^  that 
id  of  being  ushered  into  a  hall  or  lobby,  yon  at  onoa 
into  a  lofty  conservatocy  chiefly  ornjummtad  wiUi 
srs  and  Ferns,  and  having  bcoad  atcma  pattiwiyB,  tiiat 
3  north  leading  to  the  public  rooma^  aad  that  to  the 

to  the  more  private  aportmenta  (^  tha  fionily^.  In. 
!Ction  with  this  is  a  court  with  flower-beds,  and  beau- 
itone  plinth  edgings,  the  Geraniums  having  a  brighter 
)han  ever  they  have  out  of  dooca,  nnleaa  m  a  c<mtin- 
I  of  dry,  sunny  weather.     The  neazeat  appxoaoh  to 

Scarlet  Geraniums  in  brilliancy  were  grown,  out  of 

in  laarge  boxes  by  the  side  of  tiie  oonaervatory,  and, 
receiving  less  rain,  and  much  leas  fiseding  room  for  the 
they  fiur  excelled  thoee  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
of  that  wateiy  place.    Not  bat  that  the  beda 


out  of  doors  were  beautiful,  but  the  bright  blaze  of  these 
protected  Geraniums  confirmed  \rhat  we  lately  advanced^ 
that  a  glass-covered  flower  garden,  with  plenty  of  air,  and 
moisture  as  needed,  wv>uld  give  a  greater  briUiancy  to  meet 
of  our  bedding  plants ;  and  even  an  acre,  or  half  an  acre  so 
laid  out,  would  yield  more  satisfaction  than  dozens  of  acres 
in  the  usual  bed  style  out  of  doors.  And  then  just  think  of 
the  nightmare  visions,  the  proprietor,  if  at  all  enthusiastic, 
and  the  aleepleaa  nighta  of  the  gardener,  if  at  all  anzknu, 
that  might  be  prevented,  but  which  mnat  now  be  endnxed, 
iHien  several  select  parties  ore  coming  to  see  "  your  bean* 
tiftd  place,"  and  the  barometer  tells  you  aa  wellas  the  achei 
in  your  own  body,  if  the  rheums  have  got  hold  of  yon,  that 
you  will  either  have  a  hurricane  of  i^nd,  or  a  dieniddng; 
desolating  rain. 

From  dds  inner-court  flower  garden  yon  enter  the  private 
conservatory,  which  forms  the  west  wing  of  the  manaion,  on 
the  south  front.  This,  especially  when  the  fiunily  is  at  home* 
is  always  kept  a  picture  of  floral  loveliness.  The  engraving 
from  a  photograph  will  only  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  beantj 
of  the  massing  and  foliage  and  creepers.  It  gives  no  idea 
of  the  artistic  effect  produced  by  marble  statuaiy,  vasea,  Ac, 
for  if  not  moved  these  alone  would  have  occupied  the  fore- 
ground, and  broken  and  concealed  the  foliage.  This  view,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mr.  Henderson's  residence,  and  the  temple  to 
follow,  were  taken  by  a  self-taught  artist  or  amateurp  Mr. 
Kirkby,  of  Trentham,  and  if  the  engraving  ia  as  g^ood  oa  the 
photograph,  there  will  be  little  to  mid  faiut  with.  The  cofn* 
servatory  is  50  feet  by  35  feet. 

Between  this  conservatory  and  a  protruding  wing  on  the 
east  side  is  placed  the  slate  terrace.  The  east  wing,  the 
same  size  as  the  conservatory,  on  the  principles  of  balancing 
and  unifbrmity,  ought  also  to  have  b^9n  in  the  conservatory 
style ;  but  this  somewhat  plain  end  that  flanks  the  slate 
terrace,  is  relieved  by  the  consideration  that  beyond  tho 
windows  facing  the  south  is  the  principal  dining-xoom,  tat 
however  much  we  love  the  beautifhl,  we  must  pay  our 
regards  to  the  more  material  and  substantiaL  We  fear  that 
these  dining-rooms  often  make  sad  wrecks  of  our  ideas  of 
the  etherial  as  respects  persons  and  things,  and  bringna, 
however  unwillingly,  into  the  regions  of  atom  reality.  Thia 
somewhat  tame  end  is  also  relieved  by  flne  statuary,  moat 
of  the  statuary  being  of  a  colour  as  black  as  ebony.  Sinulac 
statues  are  alao  pliused  at  the  west  end  next  the  conae^ 
vatory,  and  alao  in  places  along  this  terrace;  and  each  of 
these  is  in  such  a  diatinct  and  artistic  attitude  as  they  teaat 
each  other,  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  must  rspve* 
sent  some  athletic  contest  or  gome  of  skill,  but  what,  oar 
limited  acquaintance  with  general  or  mythological  lore  pr^ 
vented  us  from  knowing. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  we  must  here  allude  to  some 
little  matters  that  gave  us  great  pleasure,  and  also  beoaoae 
showing  the  refined  taste  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
simplest  details.  The  mansion  itself  is  painted  or  coloored 
of  a  deep  creamy  stone  colour.  Close  to  the  base  are  semi- 
cirdea  cut  out  of  the  slate  terrace,  and  these  were  flUed 
with  blue  masses  of  Lobdia  speciosa,  and  we  can  conceive 
of  no  colour  more  striking  in  the  position  close  to  the  walli. 
Then  the  whole  of  the  siOs  of  the  lower  windows  of  this 
centre  front  were  filled  each  with  a  China-box  just  to  fit  it. 
Plants  are  grown  in  other  boxes  juat  made  to  slip  in,  so  that 
the  China-boxes  look  as  ftill  and  overflowing  as  if  the  plants 
had  never  been  anywhere  else.  Theae  Chimi-boxes  are  kept 
fllled  all  the  year  round  with  planta  suitable  to  the  season.. 
When,  we  saw  them  each  box  was  a  denso  mass  of  GoldaiL 
Chain.  GemBxnm.  What,  and  so  dose  to  such  a  coloored 
waUP  Yea»itiateBe,andnioatbeaatiftd  they  looked.  But' 
that  yon  may  take  onr  wozd  for  it,  we  must  also  tell  yon 
that  the  pcetliy  Wedgwood  ware  was  chiefly  white  aad 
grsen.;  but  the  uprioht  ban  and  a  rim  at  the  top  were  of 
the  zicheat  blue,  and  the  glass  of  the  windows  behind  the 
boxes  was  of  a  light  mauve  colour.  We  thought  at  first 
that  the  blinds  were  so  coloured,  but  found  out  it  was  the 
glass.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Golden  Chain  was 
peculiarly  at  home. 

The  sombre  colour  of  the  slate-paved  terrace  contraata 
also  well  with  the  colour  of  the  mansion.  From  the  con- 
servatory to  end  wall  of  dining-room,  it  is  141  feet  in  length, 
and  is  49  or  50  feet  in  breadUu  There  is  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  opposite  the  noble  fountain  in  the  flower  garden. 


JOTIBNII,  OF  eobtichltube  ijn)  cotfaoe  gasdeneb. 


length,  uid  13)  feet  in  breadth,  bnt  t^e  ends  instead  of 
being  sqiure  are  protruded  trad  Toandad  artdaticaUj.  Th« 
■Idea  of  theee  beds  are  of  fine  moulded  stona  13  inched  in 
height.    The  Urg«  beds  were  thua  filled— two  deiwe  Towa  of 


pnnde  Tetbena  nect  the  atone  moulding ;  tken  two  fine  n)*i 
of  Mower  of  the  Day  Oeraniam,  grown  only  for  theSiliin, 
all  the  flowert  bong  remored;  and  the  c«ntre  wai  tai 
with  Trentham  Scarlet  Qeianium,  except  what  wu  tabi 
np  with  a  saroophagiui-fonned  veaael,  and  that  wu  HU 
with  AgapaotfauB  umbellatua.    The  l^ntham  Scarlet  te 


'^om  Thiunb  breed.     The   am""-       -eda   atood  acroaa  the 

**"Wt  cntm,  and  were  we  to  di ..,       »>""i  the  tame  w^,  it 

•j*W  be  bj  aajing  that  they  ala.  ^  13i  feet  in  width, 

'i_**  '"**  "    1^8**^     Theae  wt..     ""h  centered  with  a 


We  have  aereral  timet  eipretted  perhapa  only  our  jim- 
jndicee  wainat  conoeoline  the  bate  of  ttatua^  even  far 
flowets;  but  the  uuue  ol^jection  would  not  ap^  to  tteM 
■arcophagi.  Then  is  lomething  not  anij  instroeUra  bat 
pleating  and  poetical,  in  saaociating  the  ideaa  <a  ovr  iMt 
aleni  with  beantiAU  flowma.    Few  ronld  be  inclined  la  m 
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K  GMutia  limeifaae,  Uiat  ftt«  up  in  »  Tvrj  ihort  time 
id  Mumal  mktter  txniimitted  to  iU  c«re.    Eroi  Uten  wu 
ght  nunliw  m  the  wondon  of  tUa  world  of  diaage  uid 
)giMa,  where  life  nvw  mnat  be  coatamed  bj  life  th»t  mnu. 
.e  fine  lidi  nnbek  of  the  Agaynttai  '" '""      '"'"'■ 


u  to  ten  iw  thftt 


1^  ft  doe  portiDii  oi 
e  mnat  itaM  tbjit  tli 


Bran  bean^  tnoBt  be 
poeitdon.    BethAtai 
in  thwbematy  erinoedtlienuMtcanftilNidikflftil  manage- 
ment.  K.  Fish. 

(To  it  cmttimMd.) 


THE  LATE  MB.  DONAU)  BEATON. 
\SAirr  of  our  mbecriben  not  hanitg  iiiir  fint  aeriee,  we  J  tlie  last  contritrntioD  he  had  the  power  of  writiiiff  tea  this 
r  induced  to  repaUiab  Uie  Teiy  enwOent  poiteut  of  our    JoumaL     It  waa  writtou  in  anawar  to  a  note  we  Rrwajded 
geaaed  friend,  which  ia  in  the  thirteenth  Tohnoe  of  Ui«t  I  to  him.    Paral^aia  lased  him  before  he  had  latniaed  it  to 
in,  «nd  we  scoompa^  it  with  a  yaj  interesting  relique,  |  *a,  and  it  haa  juat  been  found  amojig  hii  p^era. 


CBaHOTNA   THI  COLODB   OF  TBX   PU 

I  Kxm  oroaa-bred  a  plant  intentional^  in  my  life,  ao  I 
not  abont  nonntinK  a  piDai  Uke  KinoB  Bi^litM,  and 
"'-*— "C  mjaelf  an  authini^,  but  I  hare  beoi  a  eroaa- 
ader  of  poolti;,  and  hare  obaCTred  hiote  there  which 
ka  ne  heaitate  from  agreeiiw  that  it  ia  "ahanrd"  to 
ikUiakthe  aldnsirfPeaamn  oealtcaedinoDloiirterthe 
laB  which  feitaliaed  them.  For  initaBoe :  Codiin-China 
•  I»  taul-ocdoared  em,  bat  if  they  are  aaaoejated  with 
■filfc||i|i**>flp»TyTi*f*^A  ^iia  ahella  of  their  esn  frequent^, 
«  Bltee.  an  laid  nearij  white.  Again,  aaothar  feet  we 
I,  a  white  w^aaa  haa  whit«  tUUttm,  bat  if 


htf  hnaband  ia  a  Uaok  man  her  oSming  becoaua  dadi- 
akinned.— r<hnMry  Srd,  186S." 

[The  above  ia  •  moat  mtereatdng  fed^  beanng  direct^  on 
the  qoeetion  of  wtiimgitig  the  colonr  of  the  guden  Fe*  by 
the  infloenoe  rf  Uie  pdlen;  and  Uia  two  caaee,  aa  flv  aa  I 
know,  ataud  iaolated.  the  me  in  the  TegetaUe  and  the  other 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  TheothvfkotaddaoedftoeediiectlT 
against  Uie  inferoioe  he  ^awa  bam  it,  for  to  bnng  it  within 
the  analoer  it  ia  not  the  oO^ning  «f  the  white  w«nan  that 
wonld  or  ■unldbathedark'^kiuedfbnt  l^iriiite  woman'a 
own  akin.  It  ia  not  the  ofl^ring  tf  the  croaaed  Fea  w 
aeocnd  goMiation  which  the  behereia  in  Oiitner'a  croaa  ao- 
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kaowIedg«,  but  th«  Pea  itself.  The  Peft  vm  cioued,  and 
til*  aoM  changed  that  Pea,  not  the  c^leptmg  of  tha  Pea,  al- 
though we  may  infer  the  otfapriiig  to  be  of  the  aame  cdoor 

BB  the  parent.  By  that  analogy  it  would  be  neceasary  to 
adopt  the  notion  that  the  male  iimneiice  in  the  °"imnl  king- 
dom ohaBged  the  colour  of  the  akin  or  coat  of  the  female, 
not  the  skin  or  coat  of  their  offspring,  or  second  generation. 
How,  if  we  analyse  the  more  plausible  aide  of  the  question 
which  is  thus  raiaed— the  egfr  changed  by  the  influence  of 
the  male,  we  ahall  be  able,  without  any  atret«h  of  idea, 
to  diapoee  of  it  as  easily  as  of  the  other.  The  egg  in  the 
fMthered  race  rejffeeeBtB  by  analogy  the  pea-pod,  not  the 
bady  of  the  Pea;  and  to  hare  a  bearing  on  the  queation  in 
hand,  airtner'a  experiment  would  need  to  chwigB  the  colour 
of  the  pod,  not  <tf  the  Pea.  But  the  thct  ia,  we  can  trace  no 
direct  analogy  between  the  modes  of  fecundation  in  the  two 
kingdoma ;  all  we  know  is,  the  effect  of  the  mode  is  the  direct 
opposite  in  the  two.  Kepeated  approachea  of  conu 
is  a  well-known  cause  of  degeneracy  in  the  animal '. 
and  the  auieat  way  of  improving  roees  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom — that  ia,  improving  flowers  and  fruita;  and  yet 
when  we  puah  the  inquitj  or  the  mode  of  improring  to  its 
ultimate,  wo  find,  or,  at  lenat,  we  have  already  found,  that 
these  improvemente  have  been  acquired  at  the  expense  ot 
the  health  of  that  strain  or  race  ere  we  reached  the  lindta 
of  the  ultimatum  or  final  stage  of  improvement,  aa  florists 
could  teU  us  from  their  records  of  their  different  "worta," 
every  one  of  which  has  been  getting  leaa  and  more  less 
healthy,  and  by  consequence  more  difficult  to  preaerve,  from 
the  first  croaa  by  in-and-in  breeding. 

Thiaaeems  thebeatplacefor  me  to  make  a  suitable  ^>oh^ 
to  Mr.  Darwin,  and  to  aek  a  thousand  pardona  for  my  seem- 
ing contradiction ;  but  I  had  not  the  aligbteat  idea  even 
of  contradicting  him,  much  less  of  discourtesy.  I  wrote 
hurriedly  and  very  earnestly  for  a  portictdai 
knowing  that  eveiy  word  Mr.  Darwin  says  ca 

fluenee  with  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earS,     I 

was  the  least  reliable  of  all  the  old  authors ;  that  he  published 
the  greatest  abautditiea  about  it,  above  all  who  wrote  befbre 
Mm ;  that  his  first  edition  was  the  teit-book  attH  who  wrote 
upon  crossing  withont  experience  in  it  themaelvM ;  and  that 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  Mr.  Darwin.  lant  the  power 
of  his  authority  to  airtner'a  apecnlatiaiH,  which  have  not 
advanced  the  art  <aie  single  degree.  It  cannot  possibly  ba 
an  attack  on  an  author  for  another  to  e^Mwe  errors  he  might 
have  fcUen  into.  I  have  no  idea,  or  ao7  wi^  but  to  speak 
the  truth  only  about  Qiia  author,  «1i«b  I  affirm  that  niiie- 
tenths  of  his  nina  thMaand  renwded  npariaaBta  are  nothing 
beUer  than  idle  apeenlatioiis.  I  an  aatiafled  there  am 
not  nine  of  them  oat  of  niiw  handled  lAiidi  would  oomc 
exactly  alike  next  ywx  ot  naxt  trial  thft  nun*  aeaMO,  and 
such  might  borM«adadatiuraiaBd-Udwtth0tithehrinethe 
art  of  crossing  to  advanu  ona  sin^e  step.  Aathewotfcttf 
an  amiable  natoralni^  am)  aa  plMsant  readiis,  I  have  tn 
doubt  but  Glrtnar  wiB  be  read  aa  ki^  aa  SfaWaUer  BeotL 
I  only  wish  I  could  isadhim  inthe  cciginml,  «r  ttwtlwlwdk 
good  practical  EngUah  reviewer  inrtMdoCa  fa^blr  M^aUtb 
one. — D.  Beatom.J 
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EvzBY  opportunii^  of  bvonrable  weather  should  ba 
promptly  employed  in  carrying  out  whatevw  "^'jfy*"^ 
trenching,  and  draining  have  ^en  marked  oat  tar  oon- 
pletion  during  the  winter  months ;  if  deferred  until  a  later 
period  severe  weather  may  set  in,  and  thns  the  operaiicai 
may  be  retarded  to  the  manifest  loss  of  many  advantage!. 
Bruueli  Bprouli,  when  the  head  is  cut  the  dead  leaves  shouU 
be  removed,  but  ncne  of  the  green  ooee,  as  they  protect  tha 
young  side  shoots.  The  aoma  may  be  aaid  of  Sooteh  Eda 
and  other  winter  greens.  Caiibag*,  take  advantaga  of  a 
favourable  day  to  euth-up  the  autunm  ^antationa.  It  aot 
only  invigorate*  but  prevents  them  from  being  looaanodty 
the  winds.  Caul\/louiera,  never  neglect  giving  air  duly  v> 
those  under  hand-glOBsea  and  in  &uneB,  unleas  during  sevtte 
&ost.  If  the  plants  are  now  elongated  by  an  insi&denqj 
of  air  they  will  be  very  liable  to  button-off.  Endive,  any 
that  have  been  planted  in  frames  should  have  air  &eely  ad- 
mittad  to  them  to  prevent  rotting.  Muttroomt,  the  beds  out 
of  doors  should  have  a  thick  covering  of  straw,  over  whidt 
should  be  placed  mats  to  protect  them  from  wet  and  &o«t. 
IVheii  the  straw  is  wet  it  should  be  replaced  with  dry. 
SadiAtM,  on  a  dry  warm  border  a  few  beda  of  Early  Fraau 
or  Short-tJDpped  should  be  sown  either  alone  or  with  ths 
Short  Horn  Carrot.  Cover  the  beds  with  straw  or  litter  tQl 
the  seeds  germinate,  when  they  should  be  uncovered  eveiy 
day  when  not  frosty.  A  frame  should  likewise  be  placed  tn 
a  gentle  bottom  heat  for  a  sowing  of  the  above  to  dnw  early. 
atnoBberrUt,  we  do  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  cutting  oS 
the  leavaa  indiscriminate  at  the  winter  dressing,  conceiv- 
ing them  to  be  designed  by  Katnre  fbr  the  protection  of  the 
buds  whinh  are  to  produce  the  ftiture  blossoms.  On  the 
the  removal  of  such  aa  are  decayed  will 

to  this,  if  done  earefhlly,  there  can  ba  no 

orieotion.  Dig  in  these  trimmings  now  with  a  portion  of 
old  hotbed  mnawrB  between  the  rows,  digging  down  only 
in  tha  oantn  so  aa  mt  to  disturb  the  roots  too  much.  The 
8li§^  TDot-pmnlng  CMued  by  this  proceaa  will  be  rather 
benefUal  than  othanrise,  and  tha  leasing  will  be  placed 
just  lAan  thanasrfllwsapBodseadinapehig  wiUbeaole  to 
poAt  by  it, 

1  bocdan  nM^y  Irinuued-up 


HEATING  A  GEEEKHOUaE  EEOK  A  UTSISQ. 
EOOM  FIBE. 

In  reply  to  "A  Devonsriri  ViCin,"  in  your  Journal  of 
the  10th  inst.,  page  372,  I  heg  to  suggest  the  following  :— 

Some  thirty  jeora  ago  I  recollect  being  in  a  room  that  waa 
heated  by  means  of  the  surplus  hot  air  from  the  kitchen 
jrate.  It  was,  I  beUeve,  thus ;— An  Ijon  tube  about  Ij  inch 
T\  diameter  com^nenced  its  course  at  the  lower  end,  and  on 

■le  side  of  the  kitchen  firephice;  it  passed  thence  t«  the  back 
'  the  fire,  where  it  doubled  upon  itself,  no  and  down,  each 
■Jd  touching  the  former  one  to  the  full  width  of  the  grate, 
■"'  rhole  forming  the  back  of  the  grate.  It  was  then 
->i«,d  through  the  partition-wall  and  mode  its  exit  by  the 
*de  of  the  dining-room  fireplace,  the  outlet  of  which  was 
guarded  by  a  slide,  as  also  waa  the  inlet  on  the  kitchen  aide. 
'>'tis  when  the  alidea  were  open  and  a  firewa8intliekit<±iera 
fiAte,  there  waa  alwt^  a  plontiftil  aar-Aj  -'  ■''  h"  ''  ta 
lining-room,  wV'"!'   — "■'''  ^    -oi-i'i*-™     "    -i      ..m  i,d 


able  that  Otty  ahoald  do^  woidd  la  bnrflua  by  a  Ub^al 
allowanoaof  rottaau»^K»CBiPilld<flOT»dlMfsoilatndied 
«•  a  top-dtMnu,  outiriiM  it  wib  a  IttUe  flne  vA  and 
w«dciiicit  into  dc  groaaTtowaida  tha  estnnitiaa  of  the 
raak  Bnt  Bhododentena  lad  lAat  aia  ggnvallf  tennad 
liuMinin  t^anta  bear  nmoval  ao  w«D,  tiiKt  thaae,  where  not 
growing,  aatirfwrtoriir  ikonld  ha  takan  ma,  tlia  ground  well 
pn^Had  Iva  IBMcal  adlittatt  of  post  or  UMf  numld,  and  re- 
nlaatad.  wUb  tba  wlntv  ouniiMiaa  mOd  tha  planting  of 
JtoaMnawi.  tue*  mar  b*  wiwidwl  allJt.  provUlna  the  state 
cf  tb  laad  win  psnitfl/tha  ogmitkm  being  prt^tobly  per- 
fcn—d  Dacifcow  itailM  marba  F****d  wbenever  there 
ia  tiiu^  e»q*  dnitai^  senra  beat.  Many  of  the  laig«r- 
growing  plus  will  oify  re^iin  gdng  over  once  in  two  or 
thzae  years,  BmaIler«rownig  £niM,  as  some  kinds  ot 
Cytinu,  SpfHDna.  Deotnaa,  Jtc,  should,  however,  be  pnined 
annually  :f  a  g;ood  show  of  flewere  and  uniformly-slu^ed 
bushes  are  desired.  Secure  shrubs  and  young  trees  frOB 
the  effects  of  boisterous  winds  by  stakes.  Plant  climbem,  U 
Ivies,  Clematises,  &<:.,  and  train  and  support  creepers  agajut 
walla  generally.  Where  walks  are  in  good  C^idition  bat 
have  weeda  atill  mating  their  appaazanae  <m.  the  aniCMt 
reconrae  should  be  had  to  hand-pittixtg,  and  the  uaa«f  tt« 
rake  and  hoe  should  be  avoided  at  thia  soaaoa  aa  ummA  u- 
possible.  These  inetruswnta  do  more  bam  than. good  Iff 
breaking-op  the  aorfcce,  while  the  dartmntion-of  the-wMH- 
is  not  secnred- 

rRDTT  ■UBDKH'. 

When  orchard  trees  have  been  for  some  yean  lift-  ^ 
pruned  some  of  the  branches  wSl  ieq«dre  thianfcig  ontf 
keep  the  middle  of  the  trees  cnen  to  admit  air  and  ID  Oi^' 
mote  the  formation  of  fruit-budi  on  the  interior  laiwliaai 


MonmiMir  M,  iiu.  ]         JOUBKAL  OP  HOBmCTTLTDItE  AKD  COTTAaE  aiBDEHEB.  U? 

uaed  i  alao  look  orer  the  wh<de  stock  m  oft«n  u  tbne  oaa  of  cookar;^,  are  m  nmch  need  as  the  Moshroom  P    One  kd- 

be  ^ared.    Any  of  the  dioiee  TBiieties  that  do  not  ripen  TUitage  tb^  -would  have  over  the  Hnehrooui  is  that  wlisn 

fnuptalj  in  the  fruit-room  ebonld  be  remored  to  a  wartndi;  obtained  at  the  ri^t  time  the^beep  good  for  along  period, 

room  for  a  few  dafs,  which  will  be  found  to  impiore  them  Had  we  more  time  we  oeri^mly  ahonld  like  to  try  Otar 

K^eatlj.  cdltiTation  in  different  ways.      "  It  cannot  be  done,  air," 

roBCtwo-nr.  ahonld  eeldooi  be  resorted  to  nnlesa  in  a  demonatrsted  im- 

Particnlar  caie  sbonld  nov  be  eierciaed  as  to  the  qretlics-  possibility.     Owing  to  the  ftigBcions  character  of  the  Muah- 

tioii  of  water,  atmospheric  hnmidity.  air,  and  beat,  the  ttttei  room  it  often  hiKrpenB  that  yon  ma?  have  a  bushel  of  them 

•boold  bo  generally  ^iplied  a  litUe  extra  by  day  with  air,  when  they  are  of  little  nae,  when  there  ia  nobody  of  conee- 

and  very  aparinely  at  night  for  aome  time  to  come.     Qentte  qnenoe  to  eat  Uiem ;  and  then  when  a  larg«  party  BuddKD^ 

fhmigationii  wiui  tobacoo  ahoold  be  occaaioually  giTen,  and  comea,  there  may  be  none  or  only  a  few  to  get,  though  the? 

alitUe  aulphor  applied,  in  a  liquid  state  to  the  heating  t^rpa-  might  have  been  bad  by  the  extra  Sllip  eptHcen  of  above  if 

ratua  when  moderately  cold,  bat  by  no  meana  when  hot.  tlie  gardener  had  onli  known.    We  expect  that  ladies  and 

aKKBNBOUBK  IND  coNSBBTtTOBT  geuuemen  -woold  find  that  much  of  the  Bolid-resietauce- 

Tbe  supposed  neoeadty  of  reaorting  to  fires  ii  greenhouses  Poi^ts  wMch  tt^  P^^*  *«  ">«",  "^^^S  ^J'  Z"^ 

may  oft«n  Wobnated  with  great  advantage  to  ^ts  by  the  gT*  *^1  miperfect  aati^on,  tudesB  the   arti^  of  tie 

me  of  night  corerings.    Double  mats,  of  whaWrer  may  be  ^^^"^  ^^^  "^^  *f «  beforehand  so  as  to  have  tte  meat, 

deriaed  for  the  purpose,  will,  except  in  extreme  cases,  main.  ^  ponltrj.    and  the   ^e   m  the   beat   poMible  order, 

tain  a  night  t^ntirature  of  from  35'  to  W,  which  ia  an  ^™  '*  "1?°*  '^'<»«"d  "''rth  whileto  let  the  gaidOTer 

amount  of  night  beat  sufEdent  for  the  ordinary  occupants  know  anytbing  of  these  grwit  events  beforehand,  it  is  just  a 

of  mixed  greenhoases  during  the  winter  months.     Stop  the  matto  of  ahance  if  the  products  of  the  garfen  come  m  wb^ 

leaderof  every  ahoot  of  the  large  plants  of  PelargoiSuma  most  needed.     A  httlemore  of  a  clewunderstandrngin  snoh 

which  are  wanted  t«  be  in  bloom  in  June,  and  also  of  the  matters  would  be  to  the  ben^t  of  all  concern^, 
young  plants  struck  the  past  summer,  to  cause  tbedi  to  push        ^?  heap  of  chopped  Hollyhocks,   chopped  Asparagus, 

sideahoot*.     Tropwolum  tricoloram  and  the  other  tub^us  and  flowCT-stalka,  mixed  with  leaves  Mid  dun^,  baa  come  m 

roota  must  now  iTpottod  if  to  bloom  next  aeaeon.    Encou-  most  useftJ  for  ebgbt  hotbeds,  and  for  placing  a  covenng 

rage    Tropwslmn   Lobbiannm,  it  will   bloom  through   the  over  fte  border^^  an  early  vmery,  the  aurfacB  of  *hiehhaa 

winter;  aW  Salvia  splendens,  Mgena,  gesnerrfora.  they  l>efn  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  tar  and  sawdust.     The 

are  fine  for  autumn  an^  winter  bloom.  "^d  l">t»>«^  ^^  d"  for  plaong  aome  fresh  botbed  bedding 

plants  in,  and  just  aetting  m  movement  the  roota  of  aome 

Aa  a  change  from  the  present  to  severeweath^  may  come       "^  ^^'lUen  so  t*ken  up  with  cleaning,  that  with  the 

Ml  suddenly,  be  provided  with  ample  means  for  covenng  exception  of  stirring  the  gro^d  amongst  young  Cabbaffea, 

ttew  structure*  afioiJd  It  occur.  Mimonotte  and  Neaprfitan  CauMowers,   &o..  S»d   giving  a  little  more  &v  earth  to 

^ets  «ill  roquae  abuadance  of  Uglit  and  a^r  to  keep  Uiem  Celeiy,  with  a  little  ashes  orWnt  earth  ajid  ruUiah  next 

from  dampmg     Pot  Iiias,  and  place  them  m  a  cool  frame,  jhe  stems,  we  have  done  but  little  in  moving  the  ground. 

Mphuitoutof  dooreinawamplaoe.    CmMMiasmaybe  though  there  could  be  no  better  weather  for  ioing  ao.    to 

kept  for  some  time  longer  m  a  frame,  but  must  be  protected  ^^  gardena,  however,  what  ought  to  be  done  most  wait 

"°™  "™'-  ■  ".  Kbajji.  ^til  tbere  is  time.     We  always  prefer  moving  ground,  if 

— ■ possible,  in  fine,  bright  weather.     Trenching  and  ridging 

■nniwi-n   nv   tttt?  TiCT   -nrpTnT  cannot  be  better  done  than  now.    In  Ught  ground,  tren<£ine 

UOINGS   Ot    TOM.  iiA.t>T    WJUi-Jt.  with  a  rough  surfcce  we  consider  to  be  bettor  than  riding. 

KiTcKSH  akxaair.  Ridging  is  always  best  in  atifflsh  soils,  whether  the  ground 

The  flue  diy  daja  were  chiefly  used  in  clearing  away  the  be  turned  up  one,  two,  or  three  spits  deep.  Those  who 
old  stalks  of  Cauliflowers,  old  Pea-haulm,  and  Pea-a^kes,  have  large  placea,  and  like  us  begin  to  be  a  little  deficient 
as  we  ooidd  not  get  on  the  ground  before  on  account  of  the  in  memory,  should  keep  a  digging  and  trenching  book.  In 
wetneaa.  Took  up  a  piec«  of  Sea-kale  and  Bhubaib,  and  trenching,  eve^  aecond  or  tlurd  year  it  is  advisable  to  break 
placed  in  the  Uusbroom-bouse  in  pretty-well-spent  manure  the  subsoil,  and  bring  a  little  of  it  to  the  surface.  A  great 
that  would  give  a  bottom  beat  of  about  lb",  the  atmoaphere  deal  would  do  mischief;  a  little  will  always  do  good,  and, 
of  the  house  being  about  6fi" ;  but  most  likely  we  will  raise  exposed  during  the  winter,  it  will  mix  well  with  the  older 
it  to  some  5°  more  for  a  few  days,  as  we  shall  want  an  extra  sod  in  spring.  This  plan  is  especially  suitable  for  all  long- 
supply  of  Uushrooma  next  we^.  If  the  Sea-kale,  Ac.,  do  rooted  plants,  as  Caitots,  Parsnips,  Beets,  Salaa^,  ic  Ui 
not  come  as  soon  as  wo  wish,  we  will  cover  it  over  with  old  garaena  the  soil  is  apt  to  become  too  rich  for  them, 
atraw,  or  place  some  hoops  over  it  and  a  mat  covered  with  wbiim  encouiagea  them  to  spread  into  fiuKer-and-thnmb- 
bay,  BO  that  the  air  in  the  enclosed  place  shall  be  warmer  like  roota,  instead  of  one  fine  large  one,  and  aa  straight  aa 
than  the  general  air  of  tbe  Mushroom-house;  for  though  an  arrow.  The  digging  down,  rather  trenching  down,  sudi 
that  may  be  raised  in  temperature  now  and  then  for  definite  ground  three  spits  m  depth,  or  two  apits  if  the  soil  is  aballow 

fiurposes,  we  alwaya  imagine   that   if  the  temperatore  ia  (in  either  case  bringing  up  an  inch  or  two  of  the  aubseil 

ong  above  from  53°  to  €(f,  the  present  gain  will  become  a  to  mix  with  the  soil  that  was  lowermost,  but  now  placed  on 

iutiU'e  loss,  as  the  beds  will  sooner  be  eihanited-    In  te-  the  top,  in  the  ridge  state),  would,  if  the  aur&ce  were  moved 

moving  our  heap  of  Mushroom-spawn  to  a  dry  shed  there  onoe  or  twice  during  the  winter,  render  the  soil  nice  and 

were  a  fen  bricks  not  sufficiently  apawned,  and  to  avoid  the  friable  before  apring,    and   the  richest   soil   being  at   the 

oovering-up  from  rains,  Ac,  out  of  doors,  we  placed  them  in  bottom,   the  roote  would  be  inclined  to  go  straight  down 

the  Mushroom -house,  and  covered  over  with  a,  little  hay,  towards  it.     Such  old  aoil  would  also  be  greatly  benafitod 

having  uo  doubt  but  that  in  a  fortnight  they,  too,  will  be  fit  l^  a  thin  surfacing  of  quickhme,  or  burnt  clay ;  but  the 

for  placing  iu  their  dry  quarters.    Nothins:  tends  to  make  mort  surprising  effects  will  often  be  produced  on  auoh  old, 

tbe  spawn  exhaust  itself  more  than  being  allowed  to  remain  rich  ground  by  a  dresaing  of  peat  earth,  so  far  as  Carrots 

long  in  a  damp  place.     Qood  spawn  is  best  known  by  its  are  concerned,  using  a  drMsing  of  lime  wiUi  the  peat.    *~ 

pleasant  Hnahroom-like  smell,   and  by  the  whole  of  the  even  for  this  crop  uone  tbe  ground  were  so  pre|MU«d, 

■   "'  '  ■■■  '    — i-^         ,..i._,_>,L.  .  ...  ....  -..,    .    ,    indersoil  to 


long  in  a  damp  place.     Qood  spawn  is  best  known  by  its    are  concerned,  using  a  drMsing  of  lime  wiUi  the  peat.    If 

.  . .  .r.._t ....__  — 1>    __j  i_  .1,  _i._i,  ^1  XL.    even  for  this  crop  wonc  "" "  '  ........ 

deep  stirring  and  brin;^    ^  .    ._ 

lor  if  tbe  filaments  are  as  large  as  sewing-    sormce  would,  in  coatee  of  time,  take  all  Oie  garden  ii 


'B  being  permeated  by  a  whitish  snbstanoe  in  hair-like    deep  stirring  and  bringing  a  little  fresh  u 


thread,  these  im^viduaily  are  too  fkr  gone  for  nuining  in  a  iwulaz  o 

bed.    Even  such  may  produce  Muahrooms  in  a  finonrable  It  may  here  be  worth  mentioning,  that  in  trenching  and 

■pcaition,  but  they  seem  to  ha*e  lost  the  power  of  generating  ridging  now,  the  work  ahonld  be  tWe  differently  frimt  the 

•Jid  fllliag  the  mass  of  a  bed  with  productive  spawn.    Oar-  way  it  sbonld  be  done  in  spring.    At  the  latter  period  it 

deners  have  rendered  the  culttire  of  the  Hnahroom  by  means,  would  be  necesaary  to  break  the  different  sjnts  as  they  were 

of  its  spawn  a  mattOTpretty  well  as  certain  as  the  obtaiidBg  turned  over.     At  this  aeason  it  ia  beat  to  take  rather  thin 

B  good  Cauliflower.   Who,  by  meana  of  spawn  or  plants,  will  sUoes  on  the  spade,  and  turn  them  over  in  a  rough  stat% 

"hl^l  tiiam  to  attain  the  aame  profidencr  in  the  cnltnre  of  so  that  the  air  andthe  froet  of  winter  may  freeK  penotrate. 

ttM  DlraSe  and  the  Moiel,  which,  fbrfdl  the  higher  bnutebM  From  the  cramUing-down  it  will  be  scdid  enough  before  the 
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springy  comes.  It  is  next  to  useless  to  describe  sach  a  simple 
operation  as  trenching  or  ridging  two  or  three  spits  de^. 
An  opening  should  l;^  taken  out  of  the  necessary  depw, 
and  2  feet  in  width.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be 
loosened  with  a  pick  if  necessary,  then  turn  over  the  top 
spit  of  the  next  2  feet  into  the  bottom,  follow  with  another 
or  a  double  spit  as  deemed  advisable,  and  make  the  surfieu}e 
roughlv  lereC  or,  in  all  grounds  at  aU  stiff,  lay  the  last  spit 
carefmiy  up  in  a  ridge  as  steep  as  possible,  as  &.e  sharper  tne 
angle  at  the  top  the  more  will  the  air  and  the  frost  pene- 
trate, not  only  the  ridge,  but  the  furrows  between  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  If  a  sharp  frost  should  penetrate 
2  or  3  inches,  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  turn  these  ridges  over, 
and  thus  the  whole  surface  soil  is  frosted,  and  no  better 
employment  could  be  found  for  a  keen  frosly  day.  It  must 
be  done  before  the  frost  is  so  hard  as  to  prevent  a  good 
sharp  spade  penetrating  when  there  is  a  sturdy  arm  and  a 
firm  foot  behind  it. 

Talking  of  frost,  however,  seems  somewhat  out  of  place 
in  such  fine  pleasant  weather  as  we  now  have,  but  a  little  of 
it  in  moderation  will  soon  be  very  acceptable.  The  well 
of  our  old-fashioned  ice-house,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
bit  of  straw  or  any  other  covering  has  lasted  us  now  two 
years,  but  has  failed  at  last.  A  little  mud  has  collected  in 
the  bottom,  but  as  it  has  become  dry  that  shows  there  is  no 
stagnant  water ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  making  the  well 
any  deeper  we  will  merely  place  a  few  faggots  in  the  bottom 
before  filling  again,  when  we  have  the  chance.  We  might 
have  had  a  Bttle  in  November  last  year,  but  it  was  supposed 
it  would  disturb  the  game  before  a  shooting  party.  For  a 
similar  reason  our  tree  leaves  will  be  pretty  well  g^ne  before 
we  can  take  them.  Ice  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  luxury,  especially 
in  summer,  and  is  most  valuable  as  one  of  the  chief  curatives 
in  some  of  the  worst  afflictions  to  which  humanity  is  subject, 
but  it  becomes  a  troublesome  and  an  expensive  affair  when 
it  has  to  be  brought  from  long  distances.  Is  it  impossible 
to  bring  more  into  common  use  those  chemical  neezing 
mixtures  of  which  we  read  so  much,  and  which  we  beUeve 
some  of  our  greatest  confectioners  use  largely  ?  Perhaps 
this  may  catch  the  eye  of  some  one  able  to .  give  particular 
information,  as  often  when  new  modes  are  discovered  it  may 
be  years  and  ages  before  these  are  brought  into  everyday 
practice. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Very  much  the  same  as  last  week,  only  we  put  a  little 
more  utter,  and  we  would  have  given  more  if  we  could  over 
the  border  of  the  late  vinery,  and  put  the  old  sashes  and 
straw  covers  over  that  again,  our  object  being  to  keep  the 
leaves  green  as  long  as  }>ossible.  At  one  end  the  leaves  are 
becoming  yellow,  and  there  we  have  mostly  cut  the  fruit.  If 
we  could  have  kept  the  roots  a  little  warmer  the  ripening  of 
the  leaves  might  have  been  a  little  more  delayed,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  fruit  would  have  hung  longer  in  a  fresh  plump 
state.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow  they  must  be  re- 
moved, and  after  they  are  removed  more  care  must  be  taken 
on  frosty  nights,  as  the  bunches  are  more  easily  frozen 
when  there  are  no  leaves  to  shelter  them.  We  trust  the 
bulk  of  our  leaves  will  be  greenish  for  some  time  in  this  late 
house.  Of  course,  all  laterals  to  speak  of  have  been  removed 
some  time  ago,  except  some  little  twigs  which  furnish  a  few 
small  leaves  for  garnishing  on  particular  occasions.  We 
have  already  stated  that  we  put  about  a  foot  of  our  mixed 
fermenting-heap  on  a  Vine-border,  to  which  we  will  apply 
heat  a  month  hence  inside.  We  want  the  roots  to  precede 
the  tops  a  little.  We  would  also  have  placed  wooden  covers 
on  the  top  of  the  litter  if  we  could  have  commanded  such  a 
convenience,  but  satisfied  ourselves  wii^  a  little  long  litter, 
as  we  could  not  do  better. 


OBNAMENTAL  DEFARTMSKT. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Never  had  so  much  labour 
*n  clearing  the  wrecks  of  the  fiowcr  garden,  the  beds  were 
>o  excessively  thick  and  strong,  notwithstanding  the  dry 
-immer  we  had.  However,  there  will  be  more  for  the  fer- 
iienting-heap ;  but  there  has  been  so  much  that  the  men 
leem  much  more  tired  of  it  than  they  were  of  the  planting 

'  stray  remark  about  old  hotbeds  and  frames  for  bedding 
'x^^  has  brought  us  sever>^  inquiries ;  and  we  will  me^ 


number  of  them,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  ]u)tbed  if 
you  can  help  it,  but  set  the  frame  on  a  piece  of  hifl^  diy 
g^und  in  preference.    If  this  had  been  the  month  of  Jv^, 
this  is  the  plan  we  would  have  recommended :  Chooee  yoor 
position  for  the  frames,  raise  the  ground  6  inches  abore  tte 
level,  for  a  space  wider  by  2  feet,  and  longer,  too,  than  the 
frame,  firm  it  well,  let  it  slope  from  back  to  front  6  iiM^ 
After  firming  it  well  run  it  over  with  tar  about  the  tkiok- 
ness  of  a  new  hal^enny,  throw  some  gravel  and  sand  onr 
it,  and  it  will  be  as  hard  as  adamant  before  yoa  want  it  ii 
the  end  of  autumn  for  your  plants.    Place  your  frames  on 
them,  and  for  a  lasting  job  it  would  be  beet  to  anzTomii 
them  with  a  bank  of  earth  or  soil  15  inches  wide  at  bottoei, 
and  9  inches  at  top,  beat  it  firm,  make  it  smooth,  paint  ik 
with  tar,  and  for  2  feet  beyond,  and  cover  with  aaad,  road 
drift,  or  fine  graveL    This  will  throw  all  rain  away  flrom  the 
firame,  and  no  moisture  will  rise  from  the  bottom  inside. 
Eecollect  that  moisture  and  damp  are  the  worst  evils  it 
winter.    Tou  cannot  do  the  ground  inside  with  tar  nov, 
it  would  kill  everything,  but  the  outeides  nu^  be  so  doae^ 
if  care  is  used  in  air-ffiving;  the  inside  may  be  elevated 
with  diy  earth,  chalk,  ac,  or  it  might  be  done  with  ear& 
smoothed  and  coated  over  with  pitch,  which  would  soon  diy, 
and  emit  no  disagreeable  effluvia,  and  in  either  case  d^ 
gravel  or  dry  ashes  rough  would  do  inside.    In  such  a  ctee 
the  watering  should  be  so  done  as  not  to  spill  a  drop;  in 
fact,  the  pots  should  be  taken  out  to  be  watered,  anil  be 
then  replaced  when  drained.    In  severe  frost  a  little  Utter 
might  be  thrown  over  the  earth  banks,  and,  of  coozset  the 
glass  must  be  duly  protected.    In  very  damp  weather  a 
piece  of  lime  might  be  put  inside,  or  a  bottle  or  two  with 
warm  water,  which,  with  air  on,  would  cause  a  more  raped 
circulation  inside,  and  make  the  atmoaphete  drier.    If  esifh 
is  not  used,  the  next  best  would  be  straw  neatly  tied  agaimt 
the  wood,  and  the  sashes  long  enough  to  throw  the  water 
past  the  straw. 

The  best  covering  for  the  glass  of  such  pits  would  be 
wooden  covers  macte  to  fit  to  each  other;  the  nest  bee^ 
would  be  asphalt  fixed  to  frames;  the  ]iert.J)jait  taixea 
doth  or  frigi  domo  fixed  to  poles.  Which  two  people  can 
easily  manage.  Good  waterproof  covers  6  mc  1^4  mn 
also  advertised.  We  have  supposed  the  abofe  frame  to  be 
about  6  feet  in  width.~B.  F. 


CO  VENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.-Hor.  tL 
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The  rapply  both  of  fruit  and  TegeUbles,  in 
of  the  wMther,  cootinaot  to  b«  ample,  moch 
case  at  this  leaaon.    Pines  are  in  ^reat  abondaaoe^ 
denoy  to  decline.    Of  Grapes  the  sapplj  is  quite 
Melons  flrom  abroad,  wbleh  are  the  only  ones 
plentifuL    Apples  and  Pears  eonsist  of  the  same 
week's  report.     The  Potato  market  is  still  heavy.    Of 
bundles  may  now  be  had.    Cut  flowers  principally  ooodiit  of 
Chtysanthemnms,  Mignonette,  Gersniums,  and  CnbMfe  Pitealak 


s.  d.    s. 

Apples.. i  sieve    1    6  to  4 

Apricots dos.    0    0     0 

Vigs dos.    0    0     0 

FilberUANutsiOOlbs.  65    0    75 

Grapes,  Hambonhs.  lb.    16     5 

Hambro*s,  Foreign    0    9     1 

Musoats SOS 

Lemons 100    0    0    10 

Melons each    10     3 


FSUTT. 

d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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MnlberrlsiM .qiari 

Oranges ...........100 

Peaches..............  dos* 

Pears ^,  Imslu 

dessert. gilevs 

Pine  Apples Jb. 

0    Plums  ^...........4  *i*^ 

0  I  Quinces iffm, 

6    Walnuts.... f 


• 
4 
0 
7 
t 
t 
0 
I 
14 


d.   a< 
•HO  • 

out 

0     0  1 

•  li  • 

•  11 

Oft 

•  •  • 

0    s  • 

•  m  t 


YBOSTABLBS. 


Aspaiagus bundle 

Beans,  Broad bush. 

Kidney i  sieve 

Broccoli bundle 

CablMge doi. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery ......bundle 

Cucumbers dos. 

Bndive  ,... soon 

rsnael  bunch 

Qarlie  and  BhaUoCa,  lb. 
Gourds*  Pimpk.,  oieh 
nervT  ......f     *....  ^^ihvi 


S. 

6 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 

s 

1 
s 

1 

0 

( 

t 


d.    s. 

OtolO 


0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
9 
• 
6 
6 
0 
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0 
0 

1 
i 
1 
s 

0 
4 

3 

IS 

S 

0 

0 

0 
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s 

0 
8 

0 
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0 

s 

0 
0 

0 
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Leeks. 

Lettoce 

Mushrooms 

Mustd.  ft  Cross,  piaasi 

Oniona ^ ...  bWM 

^iekUBg......faail 

Parslqr »..baBoh 

Parsalpa  •m.m....m  dss* 

M  ^HiV..... ....... ...... 

Potat< 


.........  .. 


Bhubarb 
.Bafoya.: 


••••••■•• 


•••••••■••I 


••••••••e 


«•*•••••••••• 
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s 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  KECErVED. 

WOIiBin  Boll.  King's  Boul,  Chelaw.— £ut  qf  Vw,  Bw 
tifiU,  <Md  San  PUintt. 

B.  Whithun,  Beddiah  Rood  Nnneriw,  Stwskport.— Ca 
lofM*  1^  FWwt,  fVuil,  anj  OnKKiMntal  IVau. 

CIiiTBs  A.  Weftver,  ChoBter.— Prietd  £ut  o/  Forett,  On 
mental,  and  Fruit  Tret$,  Sverjremt,  Bom,  ^. 


Cotta^  Gardenar,  and  Countiy  Qentknuui."  By 
.  doing  they  are  Buljjected  to  muoatifiAble  tronble  & 
eipeoBe.  All  communicatioiw  uionld  therefora  be  s 
dreiaed  loUy  to  The  EMon  of  tKa  Jburnot  of  Horhei 
tun,  .^c,  162.  riMt  SlTMt,  LwKlon,  £.C. 

fVe  also  request  that  coirespMidcato  will  not  mix  up  on  t 
same  sheet  qneations  rel^bif  to  Qaid^unf*  aud  the 
on  Poiiltiy  and  Bee  eulyects,  if  Uiej  eipeot  to  get  the 
anaweied  pHnuptly  and  conTenienUy,  ont  mite  the 
OQ  separate  oommunicataoiu.  Alajr  nerei  to  send  mo 
than  two  oc  three  qaeations  at  once. 

f.B. — Hauy  qnestioiu  most  lemun  onanswered  until  ne 

Dr>(KP.  <.)^D««daaaotitw  trem  U 
•I  MAtoopbnia  BoLjtura^    Tov  will  fflad  hb  biiumduum  oi  uuc  ua  ou 
ihtoommi  intemtbig  ta  luducn  in  *■  Tilt  9«l«Be*  ud  FncUe*  of  Qt 
knEng,"  Tbioh  m  oa  har*  frta  b;  pMt  from  ou  oOn  tor  9f .  W. 

DiuOLvma  Bona  (^  AiiHrU*r,  aiahirt).~-tb*  cli«WMl  nod* 
nrlng  nilpbllile  Hikl  b  bf  Uu  oarboj.  It  Ii  mj  Attf,  aad  ur  Dheml 
onld niroi J  jTO.  nafoliBwiatpraiionlowuiildlnetiOBwlU  ba  ant 
lent  (oldi :— Ob  a  aoall  Mala,  tlba  boas  dail,  3lbi.  oU  ol  iltrlol,  14 1 
ii(«r.  Sprlakla  Um  water  dd  iba  buaa  Bnt,  aad  tlin  add  Ibt  rinio].  I 
•nfDI,  fdrit  1«  Tarj  ROToili*.  Unataik  Urt**ix'«f''  Wboldtwto  It 
BUUty.  Aa  miwii  ailMi  or  watai  inaj  ba  miud  with  tha  dimlnd  boai 
■  will  tubla  roa  to  ipilnkla  11  onr  lb*  plot  of  ■naad  ngvlu'lr.  71 
boiB  qaaoUlT  at  boBM  aad  rtoiiil  wBoM  b«  ■Wnfii  for  IW  •qnara  jarda 
3caiu  Bnoaa  a  Bou  (AqMrit).— Laonli  will  do  wf  wall  It  70 
«  Dot  wlih  |gr  a  (aU  iwiia.  Aitiec  Tlta  anwi  uiaawhal  taller  iba 
wucla.    Wa  woaM  phat  Lannlfy  Fana|al  aid  <x 


•  waaMd  a  low  ac 


LanntL  Fonatal 

laddf^al  thai 
ild  waatbar,  ]•  Um  piopvr 
•anrtli  pow  tut  ud  mn( 
t  tba  nrioaa  CaoitarB  ara 
>f  plaatinf  Pin  aiohulnlT,  < 
"  -' '—     '■■irwoBia  1 


BOO,  aad  HoUIh  : 

Ina  10  plant  then 

reUadaatadlortb 
0  «<raU  plant  ba 


wuiui  Aprtll^  n 

'oa  ara  rlfbilv  bUarniad.  1 
rifbl.    TOihellarllwb 

upoM ;  bnt,  liuMad  a.  , 

BO  ar,  at  leait,  oalj  two  of  a      ^ . 

niiTe,  bat  Ikat  woaU  b*  aoi^  if  lalil  At  br  tba  aMMoi 
itartn  tbar  wo«U  aacd  JOB,  Toa  wa^  kaM  Bwy  aad  tbM  lomi 
Uoh,  we  thiak,  waild  pfiaaa  Toa  Bon  ttea  mmitms.  iSl  Plnai 
edart,  CnpTMM  Taiaa,  Annaarla,  Crrvtoarla,  nm,  mtwm«gtOBii 
f  ulea,  can  bo  bad  at  aar  aontrr  ftr  a  ouOl  mm.  Ik*  bi|liiii[ii|  a 
aicb  li  1  food  Uaa  to  plaat  then,  bat  wa  prerti  bdtIu  than  fron 
tptambar  aad  Ottobar  la  Iba  ailddlo  of  HoroBbcr-  Tho  Laural*  nuTi 
M  when  (boot  1  teat  bisb,  and  Fin  at  bbt  liu  prorldliw  tber  harr 
no  dalT  truipUMtd.  Tbea  Mat  li  a  loiid  aaa,  bat  thoao  wGieh  aro  laai 
a  ebaaper  and  are  tranaplaBUd  wUb  tnatcr  MMr, 
BoR  Dear  roa  t.  Vm-aoaeu  {A  CbMtaat  SWlHrOar,  TarktliiTty.~ 
la  bone  duit  ihoald  bt  appUtd  In  Maat^  aad  lb*  naUD  at  tha  aaina  tUi« 
la  bona  dnu  ahoold  ba  nFatlj  woikad  Into  tha  bordar  wHbont  golai  k 
«puloln|Dn  ifaamota.  Tba  tuaaahadbtawrbawitodontha  nrhM 
lalca— In  Mireta  and  Mif.  Baine  wenid  wab  111  tntUilnc  ptopaiUH 
'WD  to  the  rooUi  bat  eboald  jon  dis  it  la  ttan  la  a  ■mbahiunat  ih 
aohlng  ihe  looia  in  Iti  pure  luu  and  !■>■■■  Ihaa.  Wo  thlak  It 
nid  do  Uiem  (Oed,  anloa  lbs  n»«B  al*  iMh  *■«  UtLiD|  would  ha 


0  Faach,  elthar  l 


tI4n>).-Wa  BettT  htaid  of  JUitlaloa 

Torkahira  or  ta  aaj  other  loaaUlj.    It 

III*  luiuiD  m  1  DTuam  oa  the  Crab  Apple,  Tbom,  Foplar,  and  Ubo 

We  haia  not  aeaa  It  oa  the  Oak,  Aah,  ran,  nor  ihij  other  oonanoa 
We  abaald  ba  oMi^  In  cotnapondoilB  •tattag  whether  thaf  haro 

It  on  taj  «t  the  CoolfciB,  aa  ihera  la  a  prenlaat  oploloa  Ihil 
not  KTOw  on  Lraea  affoTdlnj  radn.  Thonab  It  frowa  tteelj  oq  tbe 
in  Ttaora  (CratieKBa  oi;cui(bl),  wo  tailed  to  nako  It  grow  on  an* 
North  ABerlcan  Bpedat.  We  ahoold  alao  ba  obUfed  bj  aav  latgrm- 
eiatlBg  to  MiatleUa  fHind  on  DBf  daaartptloe  ot  ine  oihei  than  thoaa 

IraiLB*HouFtiuaP»n>ura(^i<  014  BiA- 


aaii^HHil  Iba  aboola  aad  bAl 
at  pcobablr  abtala  aaao     " 

a  ODa  neh  dlaplaT,  aa  1 

alB  ao  anbjcvted.     Tbt  Ipoaca 


w  aaAn(/.f.k-  _      __  .     _ 

>  do  men  ttian  raj  wbailut  or  net  lh«T  aoaaldand  Hr.  Daahsift  Otapa 
■a  Unaoat  af  Aleundrta,  tbar  did  aotaipraaa  anr  amnion  apon  Ua  Mantl- 


Auciau  lucaaawiu  Tuuaatu  TaorAeinaa  in  HixAano  (Aw 
o/'Af  Try  Caei/aap).— Itlipropasatadtkom  aocken.  Tbate  rlae  aaar  tha 
BaiB  ot  the  old  plut.    Tha  aoU  u  rtuorad  dawn  ta  whara  the  niakar  riaea 

laaaltoaobofthaoldiootalOBiwtthlt.  Tbl*  operation  b  baat  dona  In  tba 
proaiB  of  repoUini  tbe  old  plaat.  Utanrr  tntfj  paat  and  loaoi  tton  totted 
tnrrea  balT.  W  monld  a  qoartar,  and  hlta  of  ohanoal  Ibmkaa  fine  for 
aattbiaB,  and  aot  la^er  than  a  baial  not  tat  laiabliilMd  plaata),  and  aUrar 
•and  Qie  remiladar.  to  thia  Iba  eatUnca  are  placed,  if  rerj  niall,  la 
■l>4lied  poCf,  and  Iha  othara  in  a  Ui(ar  lii*.  Jut  inBidant  to  bold  tban 
wllbont  cramplnff.  A  aeatle  watarina  it  sItod,  and  the  pote  belai  plaaaad 
la  a  mild  botiom  heal  of  ;v>  to  U*.  piaaa  a  ball-flaaa  orar  than.  Kaap 
eloaa  and  ibaded  l«  a  few  dan  and  tha  ncken  will  loan  becone  aatab- 
lUbod.  aiadoallT  baiden^ff  and  now  00  In  Ihe  Mara,  potHif  (a  oOoi  aa 
the  plinta  ml  tbe  poli  with  not*.  Pertact  diainaca  la  aseatiBl,  end  a 
BwIN  eloaa  atmoipbare  mait  ba  raaintataad  to  bare  the  plant  In  parlbotiOB. 
Itlabudl]'paatlU*toflTatttoonBah<BOBBrB«eiBeBti  ibacefora tha abUta 
ibonld  he  freqaODt,  tha  watering  copioat,  DO  diibUlDg  bat  a  Ihoroagh 


tac  ralilBi  the] 

0  90°  bT  dar.'will 


penult.     Is  fatal*  potttafs  the  ohateoal  thoa 

laaa  Mad— In  ottaai  raapiete  tbe  eompiM  m 

tbeplutalaanltBble.   A wlntatUmpatatanitfSO>lo<.. 

of  10°  to  IS**;  dar,  aad  oae  tai  Bonmer  of  ;a'>  ta  TPbr  I 


uVlstaria 

. ,-j Plaatr  of  BHialnr^  a  amat 

liljth  tan^arataie,  with  pknlj  at  pot  toon,  ore  the 

[Mnil.— Tbli  tB 

la'li'el" 

ejul     - 


ilanla  reqnire  patUng  when  the  poU  baeome  fall  of  rot 
TmaiBi,  pBicB-aooaBB,  *c.  (C.  Aw().-Ib  alUcleB  bj  Hi.  ThooaCBi, 
[r.  Flab,  and  otben  too  would  aaa  mneh  on  the  tmngcBient  at  tuoaaa, 

[•oDdeiiU.  With  aaoh  a  carta  tbiiuAj  aa  tod  glia,  and  ao  putlcolani  we 
dgbt  lawrile  a  rolania  and  then  aot  Bieet  jonr  iadlrldnal  obbb.  Saa 
aaoilption  of  hoaaca  at  Keale  Bad  TnolbaOL  We  think  joar  Rtat  bona* 
ill  do  TBTT  wall.  WeptaaDOMthemotbaa  afltaao  ilope.  AaleaprBoda 
laa  boat  £11  lata  Orapae.    Tear  lata  booaa  Bboald  ba  allowod  lo  bnilt 

-*«iBUr,or  rather  bo  kept  haak  froa  br---—     '-  — '■ '  ■-  "— 

-'-  ~*  —  'te  TbiBB  an  In  Uooa,  aad  tb 
'  -    dampiog.    y -- 

-il.aB  thajoi 

laplastaara  grown  ta  laaa-to  bo« .... ,_ 

laaa  in  cold  Boitham  diatrleta,  whan  a  wall  oa  the  DOitb  tld^  or  part  of 


Bkako  B  hilled  reof,  ii  an  adrantage  m 
leie  ttttl  la  ptaatlfal  tba  apaa  roof  la 


CLraaaas  rOE  Will  (IT.  B.).- 
Ld  alba ;  UagaaliB  graadldor 


a  Bajco-retiflnlBta ;  Prnia  Japo- 
F.  Neamaiiiil;  Wlataila ainenaia 
brashrpoda,  llaioou,  aid  fra- 

rlatolochia  alpho  i  BignaBla  grandlAora,  B-   rvdlcana  major ;  CUokOtle 
BrMfnBdi(lDra,C.  UBBula,  lacagiBoaa,  edorita  emmlea,  and  Sieboldl ; 


FLowiaua  SntDaa  or  L 

dtonnoea;  BetDariaor  u . ,^. ,-, — ,. ^ -, 

tddlaa  glabota;  Potentiila  ttorUnada,  aad  fratleoaa;  Ciuaa,  tataial 
Aatut :  OrtUoB  in  larle^ ;  Dontala  gnoUla,  grandlBora,  and  aeabra  i 
Lphneii  Fsne  (do>b1e>i  lioroaeuila  tOnBoaai  Bibea  aonaai,  aao- 
iBBoa,  TBI.  alnun,  and  Tar.  atroparparoBB ;  and  e^tnaaln  gnat  Tariatj. 
EnaaaBui  rtia  Civrai  or  Bidb  {Htai).  —  CnpiBBDi  Lawooalana, 
BlpeniB  Blrleta,  and  Tbaja  aarea.  The  laat  we  tbiak  Held  aaawar  mor 
rpoBB  better  than  Bar  IreeB,  which  are  not  bardr  eretTwhere. 

I  BoQ  Terr  bard  in  making  a  Tine-border.    Tbe  boU  ahould  b 
her  Simlf  logalbir  with  the  fork,  bee  no  tieadlog  01  'anmlng  moal 
-Uowad.     Tha  aoU  will  become  qalte  lim  enoagb   la  tina  wlthooi 
I  ptoaaing.    Tho  aotbar  i- -  -  "  - -^ ' — 


this  Jonnal.  'Tbg  book,  bawvrei, 
[Vwfa).— inTOU 


.    BBitba  an  bd«  wd  long,  ji 
wotfca   Tbe  toager  Ihe  roota 


pa^    Van  eaaaot  wen  eirike  Ihe  U - 

galdttut*.    Kaaoaraga  growth  aad  lake  of  estllaga 
M  a  Utita  haal  la  apilBg.    Tan  might  eaallj  aaka  a 


n*  t3«n  Bi«  set  Ukelr'io  pHt'wIth 
117  from  aaad. 

a— Ve  pnfar  taUag  of 
tt    "  -■ 


S8$t&a«Ri> 


ir  beat  aaad.   Thoj  ai 

rtanalBO  QnAaicK .  . 

wtt  paiu  of  OBBBbua-aboota,  laaoilag  al.  ._ , 

■  left  In  qnleklimo,  aad  pacing  the  roota  in  drrlab  Bailb,  Of  m.  _i»i 

Borwat,fbrk*^higlaatallBr.    Iha  gnat  Wag  la  M  pnasm  TUaUty 


JOTiraTAL  OF  HOETICULTttKB  AITO  COTTAGE  &A»DEMKK 


[  Me*ei>bcr  H,  IML 


*  PntHim  Tnuna  Stan  IC.  B.  S.).—Ttm  dpi  af 

, .  7  bi  brown  hom  moiiliin  lod|lii*  an  ihcm  dorUg  tlia 

nlnht,  Thicb  ii  tnpontcd  npldlT  oa  tha  pnttBtt  lA  licbt  In  tha  morniBc. 

-...  „„, . .  .1. . .  .-  .,[j  ail,  lad  too  dry  ■»  anoo- 

IT  pUit  li  kapt  It  Lean  W  b» 
qoLta  irann  aooiub  Tor  tiJla 

jniB  ftom  "hlch  (nntiionly 

ihDttor  B  1KtUgh,Dnd  aiirTyamiEplailt. 
ngDlaily  moitt  atiD«pnare- 
,.— Narer  tblnk 
Inform  na  of  vbat 


W.  v.).— Nanr  tblnk  ot 


iriibholdliig  hem 


lt,Ol  COTUW, 

...-  „ ,„Janta  iboBld 

mika  daflnlU  Inqnliln  m  tos  do,  and  aran  tlwi  aand  on] j  fan  iDgnlilaa  al 
>  tint,  vblch  m  tst  aora  thar  -maid  do  If  tbaj  maid  neolltet  tut  tbcra 
BUT  ba  hnndnda  U  notlhmuuda  tn  a  ilmUu  poaRlaa  to  Ibamailna.  We 
fldnk  yon  «nan«raia  In  neaklng  of  ilie"hai£iaia>iranrkn«eka"  OTan  In 
rath  caaH,  tat  «a  nanr  inMnd  to  do  more  tban  a*  (gr  moderation.  Wa 
fUlf  ippiMlnIa  TOBT  ob)en  In  dedrinr  to  keep  ymr  back  wall  u  low  u 
S  Hct,  ai  ttrw  adTMitatt*  are  mfth  b»TlD(  tbat  oonld  ba  conaiined  Into  k 
■mtca  or  ■BBonaoB  br  a  BcMibaar.  We  praaoma  tb«  wkole  or  Ilia  bonier 
for  tba  ^ua  k  to  ba  iMida,  and  tbat  tor  amb  a  email  bonie -will  ba  an 
adTantaia.  Wa  biTs  no  doDH  at  al]  ai  to  tba  plan  amweitng  wUh  toot 
bbpad  toot  at  buft.  That  hip  eonld  ba  hinced  to  opva,  or  fon  eonid  haTe 
%  donbla  rldfa  and  a  ^aae  oS  9  Inohaa  or  ao  batween  them,  vLIh  a  eap  to 
Mno  aa  dailind,  or  a  lentltatot  amid  ba  aaependad  sndaracatb  tha  eip. 
(Bd  apenlnfa  IttI  on  lh<  aid*.  Tba  moiliia  ol  tlw  hipped  root  vonld  bo 
tha  auipleaL  It  7011  maun  tn  more  tobt  eaidwi,  tbe  binng  ~ 
(bnlmrairaBldbanraohtbelMtt.    It  tba  ^ ' 


to  nun  nrntSrenaeaiiUhontinj'BfnTaeof  pageoriDlnme.  Wcpin 
bowevar,  that  700  mean  to  rollow  Ibe  plan  of  benKa  far  the  mlllioi] 
nch  aoiH  TOD  will  need  Uttla  air  at  back;  but  a  or  4  incbet  muit  t 
batween  eadi  eaab,  and  the  ^aca  oorered  by  a  TenUlAtor,  to  be  mova 
«r  mora  at  pltunt*.    It  w«  can  help  more  wa  eball  be  glad. 

Tmia  Vamn  BaiKr-auaB  Biruna  (£.  P.),-OlTa  pKnlj  oF  air  1 
TIdm,  anoctallT  at  Ibe  top,  and  a  little  tbe  Snt  tbini  in  tbe  ddi 
Then  look  DTer  tha  (lam  caisfollT,  and  on  cierTeeu-  ornodola  al  bo;  (us, 
dnub  a  little  paint  or  liquid  pnlly.    In  maateaieatbe  airwill  rnncdftbe 
trill  bnttbakoot^  If  atall  large.  wUlbnin tbe  liaTtB.    Tbe;  concentrju 


ubea  oTir  thoheidj  of  tbe  Kale, 
tiencb  with  hot  fer 


learmor  llHer  ao  hot  Ihallbe  encloaed  epace  will  hi 

W,  and  not  more.    Tbe  beat  at  the  loota  miy  I 

nppoalng  tbat  yon  mean  to  force  the  row  where  it  »laBd&    ir  t 

duk  plaaa  anTwhere,  wlih  an  aTerace  heat  ot  W.  would  do.    Fo 

mtk*  1  alight  hotbed,  take  Dp  tbe  plinta  and  nnt  tbrm  In  it,  md 


, ,  .   ...  corerwllh 

tlieat  tnnied  topaj-tnrry,  or  make  a  box  of  old  liiba  and  coTor 

..L._  _i ^ <\obA  of  fenuentlng  manure  will  do  a»  much 

over  the  row.    Tho  SIruwherry  pcta  will  do 
'       Id  Id  the  border  protected  tram 

le  equal  to  Ibe  lucid  artlclei  in 

gam  In  ab^aioe.    Yan  will  find  rnll  parileulare  of  ail 

ibigi  of  tba  Laat  Week," 

I  Wmiannfo  OiLinii  na,  Ac.  (0.  SO.  —  We  eoBld 

-V  adTlaed  bettor  aa  to  bitamal  aixangamenta  bad  yon  glTtn  ni  tbe  height 

of  tba  BBei  of  tbe  roof  and  helgbt  lo  front  or  ddeialtocethar.  KDngh  puile 
AM-wfilbabcrtfOTthaioofatall  timeB,aiMl  eapediiUyiu  anmmer.  The 
■dea  mnr  be  dona  witta  eammon  plate.  If  rapanaa  ta  an  otjKt,  oammon 
BWa  ahont  U.  per  fMl  wDl  do  well  apongb,  and  the  light  might  be  dulled 
Uanmnier.  Beo"Doln|eot  tbe  I^at  Week"  the  olber  week  and  deectlption 
oIKecleHalL  TheBna  taken  tight  tbronrii  the  middle  ot  the  hooae,  and  Ita 

atorming  tha  pithvar,  vonld  be  tbe  i^eapeat  pUn  of  heating.  A  email 
R and  two  p(>B  all  ronnd  wonM  be  tbe  MM.  If  tho  roof  ialoii  a  patb- 
mydowB  tha  puddlo- eaj  1  feet  wide,  and  a  bed  on  each  aide  4)  teet  wide 
—-vonld bathe  BimpleetmBloat  irrangement;  but  ih* pluta  at  tho  ildat 
amid  not  ba  00  welt  attended  to  or  eiamlned  aa  if  tbey  were  nearer  to  tba 
hand  and  eye.    To  make  tbe  nwtt  of  nicb  a  honie— that  ia,  to  yield  the 

EMIeal  amoDDt  of  gtatineatioa— we  would  have  a  abelt  on  eiuh  aide, 
Incbea  wide,  with  the  heUlug-pipea  below  aa  tiT  a*  the  doorway,  Uie 
ibelf  alao  going  round  the  lanher  nd,  then  a  mik  all  ronnd  al  ij  faat, 
and  B  Ubie  or  plattoim  in  the  centre  of  t  feet.  Tbla  might  ha  flat,  or  yoa 
might  mate  it  into  a  elage  with  a  lalaed  tbeit  id  Ibe  cenuo,  and  two  ot  three 
tn  each  ride.    It  wonid  have  bc«n  bettor  It  the  bonae  had  atood  north  and 

babaatirthoapexoftberootwera  •■  mucbu  lOor  llfnt  hi  titl^  A 
TUtDonber  ottblngi  could  he  honied  under eoch  a  atagein  winter. 

Vuat  or  Fncna  [Blar) The  Feu  la  Wormiley  Qrange,  and  the  Apple 

Colonti  Vanghao.  [A  Btader,  .SanAtire).— 3.  Ytani  de  Buce;  >,  III 
^na  lleuila ;  b.  FIgua  do  Naplea,  wlllDOt  do  to  far  sonh ;  S, 


TOULTRY,  SEE.  ud  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHICLE.    to 


the  judging  ihonM  be  conducted  in  prirftte,  aitd  the  Cooidl 
have,  therefore,  determiiied  to  give  tlie  priwiloge  on  pB}Bal 
of  an  ftdmiBSion-fee  of  10».  It  was  deemed  necsMur  tob 
the  admission.foe  thus  high  in  order  that  the  Judgea  nUt 
not  ba  impeded  by  a  throng  in  t^  performaiioe  <£  tas 
ardaDOS  duties,  and  also  not  to  interfere  with  Mondaj,  ttt 
day  of  the  private  view.  The  potiltry,  however,  wiH  not  k 
eihibited  until  Monday." 

The  necesBity  for  public  judging  presupposes  dishoiui^ 
on  tho  part  of  the  Judges,  but  it  is  a  question  whetta 
under  any  circnmatances  the  remedy  ia  not  worse  thsnlfce 
disease.  .Under  the  drcumstaiiceH  above  quoted  it  ii  i 
positive  dishonesty.  Either  the  judging  should  be  pab& 
and  all  eihibitoTH  admitted  by  speoial  tickets,  or  it  uo«U 
be  private  and  all  ediibiton  excluded.  The  admiiiinn  4  • 
few  for  a  fee  of  lOt.  implies  either  weakness  or  nnfidtiMU  « 
the  part  of  the  Conned.  They  are  either  orerawed  by  tkt 
wishes  of  "  some  exhibitors  "  who  have  expressed  dinsta- 
^tjon,  or  else,  for  some  reoscMa  beet  known  to  theiii»(h4 
tley  wish  to  give  an  unftiir  advantage  to  "  some  eAibittn" 
who  are  disposed  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  in  effect  the  eolia 
key  to  be  used  without  gecresy.  The  reason  given,  thst  il 
is  to  avoid  inconvenience  to  the  Judges  ie  siioply  a  ihaa. 
There  is  as  nmcb  inconvenience  to  a  Jodge  Erom  tlfly  aeSiA 
and  privileged  exhibitors  as  &om  a  hundred. 

Let  me  ask  the  Council  If  they  will  permit  me  to  mske  u^ 
altorations  in  my  eutFies.  They  certainly  will  not. '  Wkj, 
then,  should  they  make  any  change  in  the  regtUationi  ondti 
which  those  entries  were  made  P  1  certainly  would  not  h«» 
entered  anything  at  Birmingham  had  I  known  of  this  Uk. 
privilege,  and  I  protest  agniDst  such  a  breach  of  faith  h  to 
Bulgect  me  either  to  a  tax  of  10>.  or  to  the  loss  of  a  privilege 
which  may  be  used  very  mateiiaJly  agaLost  me.  The  nieak. 
ingleae  remark  that  "the  poultry  will  not,  however,  be 
e^bited  until  Monday,"  neither  throws  poultry  eihibiton 
out  of  court  nor  guarantees  their  aafoty.  It  does  not  evoi 
say  that  the  same  principle  wUl  not  be  applied  to  tbat 
department.  Perhaps  it  is  intended  to  delaoe  the  nnwaiy 
into  such  a  supposition;  but  if  the  principle  be  admitted 
Into  one  part  of  the  Show,  what  is  to  prevent  the  Conndl  Ij 
9.  stroke  of  the  pen  granting  the  already  loivileged  "-apfK 
ten  shillinga"  another  OTivilege  P 

TTiin  dedsioii  of  the  Birmingham  Conncil  unounti  to  an 
itdmisaion  that  the  Judges  are  dishonestv  whilst  it  toadiss 
to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  "  soma  n^biton."  I  am 
inclined  to  aaj,  despite  this  Birminghaiu  • 
contrary,  tbat  the  Judges  at  the  graat  sli 
strict  honour,  and  I  do  not  know  why  tliia  ■ 
ahould  not  be  awarded  to  those  of  smallar  ■ 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  Jndgea  who  laO 
under  false  colours,  who  are  swayed  by  iuflnenoe  aad  self- 
interest,  and  care  little  for  the  rssolto.  I  do  not  bdian 
that  public  judging  wUl  prevent  this.  Thet«  is  as  mndi  to 
fear  from  the  excited  interference  or  impeding  (aa  the  Wit 
lamd  ComMf  Herald  oalla  it)  of  exhibitors,  aa  the  deliboiM 
Dn&imess  of  Judges.  How  an  honest  Jadge  can  ^^  "^ 
exactly  decide  the  merits  of  a  multitude  of  pens  at  eiluliit* 
of  nearly  equal  merit  in  a  crowd  of  exhibitors  of  amr 
variety,  I  cannot  toll.  I  do  not  brieve  tbat  an  inm-nwvM 
man  could  do  it  well ;  a  nervous  and  veiy  coiuoUnliodi 
man  would  inevitaUy  be  fiurried,  and  pecnliaclj  litUe  t> 
mistake. 

If  the  BirminRham  principle  is  tolerated  for  a  momeBtK 
may,  and  probably  will,  spread  to  other  shows,  and  then  the 
groans  of  your  correspondent,  "  An  ExHiBrron  ik  a  8UU- 
Wat,"  may  have  some  foundation.  Those  who  oanaatt* 
present,  and  those  who  do  not  choose  to  pay,  will  gnmUt 
that  their  interesta  ahould  have  been  watched  1^  the  "OfS^ 
ten  shillings."  I  am  determined  to  have  sometliinff  iv  vf 
money,  and  antic^to  a  treat,  whidi  I  may  t>  — '"*" 
■    you. — EooiHT. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  TEN-SHILLING  DAT. 

"following  paragraph  in  your  paper  of  htst  week,  quoted  BEEEDING  EAELY   CHICKENS. 

uvu.  iiK  WwUaiiil  Cowntist  Herald,  cannot  fail  to  exinte  aston.  Thobi  who  breed  eazly  rfiii'tftfiB — and  wheUier  fiv  wlif^- 
■hmentand  sns^don: — "This  year  the  pubhc  will  be  ad.  tion  ov  the  table,  we  think  tiieyare  wiae  who  do  w>-*^B 
-"^-'         SaturoBjy  the  iSt^inst.,  tlie  di^  on  which  tlu     nowbe^n  to  prepare  their  pena,  and  to  select  their  Iniit 

I-sto^    It  is  not  too  eariy  to  do  away  vith  tha  » 
g  «,=♦  „— «J.  h.  »ost  yw-ta  dnteiHii 


>4mb  dulV'  vk^  awaria.    The  r«aao»  for  t 


u^-sto 
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untiiniTi.  The  period  of  separatum  haa  not  baen  oertalslj 
defined,  nor  the  time  that  nmat  el^«e  after  the  nuining 
together  of  all  breeds  before  the  produce  of  a  pen  can  be 
depended  upon.  In  our  opinion,  if  eggs  are  to  be  set  in 
January,  the  birds  should  now  be  all  separate.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  find  when  the  hen  oomea  off  that  the  Spanish 
have  an  indisputable  relationship  to  Dorking;  and  that 
there  is  more  than  suspicion  there  has  been  a  mStaUiance 
between  Hamburghs  and  Cochins.  This  earlj  separation 
may  involve,  perhaps,  a  little  more  d-illy  labour,  aa  nirda  in 
oonfinement  must  give  more  trouble,  k  they  axe  properly 
tended,  than  those  that  are  at  liberty.  Where,  however, 
they  are  judiciously  treated,  and  the  supply  of  food,  &c,  is 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  they  would  get  in 
a  state  of  nature,  we  are  not  sure  that  fowls,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  breeds  as  Dorkings,  are  not  aa  well  m 
food  roomy  pens  open  to  the  sun  as  they  are  at  liberty 
uring  the  midwinter  months,  when  the  ground  is  barren 
of  fo<^,  and  the  night  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  twenty- 
foui'  hours. 

Our  motive  for  treating  this  question  is  the  number  of 
queries  we  have,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  asking  how  long 
fowls  of  different  breeds  that  have  been  running  together 
should  be  separated  before  their  eggs  may  be  depended 
upon.  It  is  a  vexed  and  undecided  question;  but  seeing 
that  failure  is  irremediable  during  the  current  season,  and 
that  Januoiy  or  February  chickens  can  only  be  hatched  in 
those  months,  we  advise  immediate  separation.  The  pens 
should  be  made  afresh.  All  the  holes  and  dusting-places 
the  fowls  have  made  during  the  summer  and  autumn  i&ould 
be  filled  up,  and  the  surface  levelled  in  such  a  way  that  the 
water  shall  run  off  during  the  winter.  A  ffood  mound  of 
sand  should  be  made  in  a  sheltered  spot.  If  road-^^t  can 
be  had,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  always  dry,  and  the  fowls 
like  it  much.    It  is  the  beet  material  we  know  for  pena. 


HULL  EXHIBITIO^^  OF  POULTEY. 

It  required  a  considerable  display  of  resolution  to  carry 
out  a  Poultry  Show  at  Hidl,  with  a  probable  amount  of 
success,  at  a  date  just  preceding  the  Shows  now  so  nearly 
approaching  at  Birmingham,  Brighton,  Leeds,  Darlington, 
Manchester,  and  a  host  of  minor  meetings  of  lUce  character. 
Tet  none  who  visited  the  Hull  Meeting  on  the  18th  inat. 
could  express  a  contrary  opinion,  than  that  as  a  whole  it 
was  a  good.  one.  It  was  evident,  even  at  first  sight,  that 
chickens  just  at  this  time  of  year  have  great  advantages 
over  the  old  birds  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  will  do  so  for 
the  next  month  to  come.  This  was  apparent  in  every  class 
where  such  entries  competed  together.  In  Game  fbwls  this 
superiority  was  necessarily  even  more  developed  than  in 
some  of  the  other  breeds.  Old  Game  cocks  are  not,  as  yet, 
sufficiently  recovered  firom  their  moult  to  handle  with  the 
firmness  of  feather  required ;  the  young  plumage  being 
still  in  most  cases  only  partially  matured,  and  the  pen 
feathers  so  full  of  sap,  as  to  tend  greatly  to  encourage  the  can- 
nibal-like pro}>ensity,  to  whidi  Game  fowls  especially  ace  moat 
prone,  of  actually  eating  each  other  piecemeal.  We  noticed 
aereral  birds  that  were  suffering  from  this  morbid  habit,  and 
that,  though  eWdently  enduring  intense  pain,  offered  but 
little  opposition  to  their  mates,  even  though  the  flesh  was 
actually  being  torn  atom  by  atoon  firom  the  bone.  It  is  well 
just  to  remind  amateurs,  that  fowls  having  once  contracted 
this  vitiated  taste  for  flesh  and  pen-iSeather  are  rarely  so  to 
broken  of  the  destructive  habit  as  to  be  trusted  again  in 
oloae  confinement,  also  that  the  ii^jured  birds  in  very  few 
instances  ever  recover  their  jdumage  in  perfection.  It  ia, 
tiberefore,  a  rule  that  may  be  consid^ed  as  universal  with  all 
kinds  of  fowls — they  should  never  be  closely  confined  till  the 
feather  is  hardened,  as  well  as  replaced,  or  the  had  pdUcv 
of  sending  them  to  shows  in  that  condition  can  only  entad 
both  loss  and  disapp<»ntment. 

At  the  Hull  Meeting  the  whole  of  the  labour  part  cf  the 
affair  lay  on  sadly  too  few  hands,  for,  as  at  too  many  shows, 
tbe  Committee  seemed  to  dwin^e  into  the  smallest  limits 
iHien  work,  abeohite  "  putting  the  shoulder  to  the  wh^el," 
most  required  it.  This  is  a  felling  Tety  generally  com^ 
plainad  of  on  all  aidee,  and  we  think  ^  promiae  "  to  he^," 
ought  to  be  scrupuknaly  obeerred  (or  w&hheld)  at  the  time 


of  the  fixtt  fermatioii  of  any  ponlttj  committee  meetiBg. 
An/^fhV  hbit  to  eahibiton  maTnere  beuMMlyenfeiced— '▼is., 
strict  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  prize  schednle  iaauad 
solebr  for  their  direction  by  each  Society.  The  intendiiiff 
ezhibitorahould  in  every  caae  give  this  an  atteatiTe  yenmu, 
as  different  rules  are  exgoinecTbj  different  Sodetiea.  Want 
of  attention  to  this  point  akme  caused  several  pens  to  be  at 
once  ''disqualified"  at  Hull,  amoUg  which  was  most  deci- 
dedly the  best  pen  of  Grey  Dorkings  in  the  whole  Exhibition. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  exhibiting  a  hen  too  many 
is  equally  fetal  to  success  as  one  too  few.  We  shall  confiine 
our  remaj^  to  a  few  of  the  best  specimens  at  the  HuH 
Meeting. 

The  cock  (a  Brown  Bed)  in  the  Ocmns  dass  for  a  eo<dc  and 
one  hen,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  perfect  birds  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  shown  in  condition,  such  as  we  generally 
flnd  firom  the  yard  of  Mr.  Harry  Adams,  of  Beverly.  Being 
**  a  stag,"  no  doubt  his  triumphs  will  be  extended  to  other 
shows.  The  tingle  Game  cock  class  was  not  equal  to  antici- 
pation; indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  find  birds  worthy  of 
prizes,  even  the  first  prize  bird  (otherwise  a  model  of  per- 
fection) was  s  uffering  irom  an  old  iigury  to  an  eye ;  ana  the 
second-prize  cock,  a  Black  Bed,  that  last  year  gained  so 
many  premiums  for  its  well-known  owner,  Mr.  Julian,  has 
fKig  year  moulted  so  radically  untrue  to  feather,  that  his 
continued  success  is  impossible  where  anytlun^  at  all 
approaching  competition  arises.  In  Hambvrght,  it  is  caaiky  a 
rare  exception  that  we  meet  with  classes  so  gt>od  as  were 
both  the  varieties  of  Spangled.  These  were  one  of  the  meet 
striking  features  (tf  the  Show.  An  exquisite  pen  of  Brown 
Bed  Game  Bantams,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Sharp,  well  de- 
served the  most  favourable  mention.  Some  remarkably 
good  Poland*  were  shown. 

In  Oteae,  Turkey $,  and  all  classes  of  JhtcJa,  the  HuH  Show 
stood  high.  The  Buenos  Ayrean  Duck  daas  was  not  only 
well  filled,  but  the  competition  was  throughout  of  the  highest 
order.  Mr.  Jessop,  of  the  Beverley  BoacC  here  held  his  own 
against  all  comers. 

Hie  classes  for  Pigeons  were  not  only  numerously  filled, 
but  also  with  the  choicest  specimens.  This  feature  of  the 
Show  was,  however,  robbed  of  much  of  its  public  interest^ 
by  an  the  birds  being  placed  decidedly  too  high  lor  in- 
spection; but  we  hear  another  season  thia  cause  of  complaint 
will  -be  remedied. 

The  introduction  into  the  prise  schedule  of  "seUing. 
classes/'  with  prizes,  as  in  other  cases,  at  Hull,  proved  quite 
a  success,  ^o  kind  of  restriction  of  age  or  breed  was 
enforced,  the  only  proviso  being  a  limit  as  to  the  selling  price 
— in  the  fowls  to  3U5.  the  pen,  and  in  the  Pigeon  class  to  15t. 
the  pen.  A  capital  competition  ensued,  with  choice  the  most 
abundant  as  to  varieties,  whilst  the  limited  sums  at  which 
they  were  entered  insured  change  of  ownership  to  not  a 
fisw  pens.  Again,  the  commission  on  sales  to  the  Sodwty 
was  the  same  as  on  all  others.  The  Hull  Committee  having 
thus  introduced  this  new  feature,  no  doubt  other  shows  will 
also  carry  it  into  practice  succeesfidly. 

DoKUKOS.  —  First,  W.  H.  Robton,  Loath.  Seooad,  J.  Dixon,  Bnuiford. 
Highly  ComwMnlnd,  J.  Dixon.  ,    ^    ^ 

^Iin8a.-Firft,  8.  Bol»8oii,  South  Mllford.     Second,  T.  Orjenwood. 
Dewibvy.    ri*»»"»^^^j  H.  Boldon,  Blngley;  E.  Bnrwn,  SheOeld;  W. 

Bowly,  drtnoeittr.  _        _        «    „   .^..    «,^^  , 

CocHn-CuvA  (OnnunoD  and  Baff)..-FtfBt,  E.  Sntth,  MiddMton. 
Saeond,  T.  H.  Baxkar*  York.  Highly  Gwnmended,  W.  Bradley,  Worcerter ; 
C.  R.  D'Ewea.  Knaresboroogh.  

Cocanr^CBorA  (Any  other  variety).— Flnt,  a  wnUameoo,  Nantwieh. 
Seeond,  £.  Smith.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton  lOrmld. 

Oaxb  (Black-breaated  and  other  Redsl.— Fixet,  H.  Adams,  Bewtoy. 
See<md,Ber.F.  Watson,  Norfolk.  Highly  Commended,  R .  Adann,  Bersrley. 
Commended,  W.  J.  Cqpe,  Bam«ley ;  J.  Hodgkinaon,  Salthoose  Lane.  HuU| 
M.  Mantle,  Newark.  ^  .       „        .  „   ,  ^ 

OAxn  (Any  other  variety). —First,  F.  Salee,  Growle.  Second,  W.  J.  Cope, 
Bamsley  (Dusk wing). 

Hambukohs  (Oolden-peBdUed).— Fhrst,  J.  Dixon.  Bradford.  Second, 
S.  Smith,  HalifiiZ.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Pickles,  Jan.,  Skipton;  lirf. 
Jessop,  HnU. 

HAiarBOBa  (Sarer-penciUed).- First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  J. 
Piatt,  Dean.  Highly  Conunended,  A.  Nicholsen,  Walkley,  Sheffleld ;  W. 
Osnnan.  Bradfbrd.  .     ^      «        .    , 

HAinvnen  (Gnldeii.snngled).^nrst,  J.  N^B'^n.  Leeds.  Second.  J. 
Bos,  Msnehestsr  HlgUy  CommcBded,  H.  Beldon ;  H.  W.  B.  Berwies, 
Tock;  W.Cannaa,BradftMrd:  O.Holmes,  DrilBeld. 

Hambvwibs  (8llTcr-epu«led). -First.  H.  Beklon,  Bingley  Bfff^ 
H.  Plekles,  Jan.  Hlshly  Oommendsd,  W.  Gannatt;  J.  Dixon,  Bndford; 
A  Newton,  Leeds.    Commended,  H.  BancrofI,  Stannington.  „  . ,. 

PousB  (Aaj  Tsrlety).— nrst  snd  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bracnbrd.  .Hl|W 
COmmendedTB.  M.  Stark,  HaU.  Commended,  H.  Beidon.  B!Bgler',  D. 
HoUlBfwerth,  Otisy. 
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Amy  OTUOt  Dnrafer  os  Cmoia  Bkbd.— Vint,  H.  Bddon,  Binffley. 
Second,  W.Dawton,HoptoiiMirileId(CrdTeO€Durf).  HigUy  CommeBde^ 
B.  Greenwood,  Borxaey  (Bnlimat).  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford 
(Blaok  HMnborgbi). 

Bamtams  (Game).— First,  Un,  Sharp,  Bradford.  Second,  £.  Brown, 
Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Lawrenaon,  Derby;  Mrs.  Perren, 
HnU ;  C.  W.  Brierley,  Manehester ;  J.  W.  Morris,  Bochdale.    Commended, 

B.  Smith,  flail;  J.  liixon,  Bradford. 

Bamtams  (Gold  or  SUTcr-laeed).— First,  H.  Beldon  Blngley.  Second, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford.    Highly  Commended.  B.  M.  Start,  Hail  (SilTcr) ; 

C.  W.  Brierley,  Manohceter. 

Baxtams  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  W.  J.  Cope,  Bamsley  (Pekin). 
Second,  H.  Beldon  (Black).    Commended,  B.  Gledhill,  Bradford  (Black). 

GAXDxn  AHD  OooBB  (Any  Tariety).->First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second, 
O.  A.  Tonng,  Driffield.    Highly  Commended,  O.  A.  Yoang. 

TuxKETS  (Any  Tariety).— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull.  Second,  J.  Dixon, 
Bradford.    Highly  Commended,  £.  Leech,  Rochdale. 

Dvcxs  (Aylesbnry).— First,  E.  Leech,  Rochdale.  Second,  R.  M.  Stark, 
Hnll.  Highly  Commended.  0.  A.  Toung,  Driffield ;  £.  Leech ;  J.  Dixon, 
Bradford ;  J.  Middlehurst,  Jan.,  St  Helens. 

DuGXs  (Booen).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  £.  Leech,  Roch- 
dale.   Highly  Commended,  B.  Leech.    Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Duosa  (BUdc  East  Indian).— First  and  Second,  J.  R.  Jessop.  Highly 
Commended,  F.  W.  Earle,  Preecot ;  Master  F.  Sngden ;  R.  M.  Stark,  Hnll ; 
J.  Dixon. 

DucxB  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  J.  Dixon.  Bradford  (Grey  Call). 
Second,  Mrs.  Jessop,  Hall  (Wild).  Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  Yoang, 
Driffidd  (Mnscovy). 

OvnrxA  Fowl  (Any  Tariety).— First,  O.  A.  Yoang,  Driffield.  .Second, 
Jl.  Yoakes,  Driffield. 

Gam  Coox  (Any  age  or  colonr).— nrst,  H.  M.  Jalian,  BcTcrley.  Second, 
W.  Boyee,  Beverley.    Third,  H.  Adams,  Beyerley. 

Gams  Bastak  Cock  (Any  age  or  colour).— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  HnlL 
Second  and  Third,  R.  Smith,  Hnll. 

Cock  op  Akt  otbu  Distihct  Bxxxd.  —  First  and  Third,  £.  Leech, 
Rochdale  (Brahma  and  Malay).  Second,  R.  R.  Tulip,  Monkwearmonth 
(Spanish). 

SxLuiio  Class  (Any  age  or  Tariety).— First,  0.  A.  Yonng,  Driffield 
(Polish).  Second,  J.  Crookes,  Sheffield  (SilTcr-spangled  Hambari^). 
Third,  C  Yeri^,  BcTerley.  Highly  Commended,  H.  M.  Jalian,  Bererky 
(Game).   Commended,  H.  Beldon. 

PIGEONS. 

CAnuxx8.»First,  J.  Firth,  Dewsbury.  Second,  6.  Robson,  South  Milford. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Statters,  Hull;  W.  Watson,  BcTerley;  H. 
Yardley,  Birmingham ;  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham ;  C.  J.  Samaels,  Man- 
chester. 

Aucoiro  TuHBLsas.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  C.  N.  Lythe, 
Cottingham.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham ;  J.  £.  Frist, 
HnlL 

TuVBLxas  (Any  other  variety ).— First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second, 
W.  Tarlor,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull  (Splashed); 
J.  Bell,  Newcastle>on-Tyne  (Kites).  (Commended,  B.  Leason,  Driffiela; 
W.  Carlton,  Howden. 

Pownxs.— First,  S.  Robson,  South  Milford.  Second,  W.  Taylor,  Sheffield. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley ;  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham ;  W. 
Taylor.    Commended,  U.  Brown,  Sheffield ;  J.  W.  Edge,  Binninffham. 

Jacobins.— First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingtaam.  Second,  W.  V^tch,  Jan., 
Jedburgh,  N.B.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Ellrington,  Woodmaosey.  Com- 
mended, J.  Peroivall,  Peckham ;  H.  Brown,  Sheffield ;  C.  W.  Brierley, 
Manchester ;  J.  W.  Edge.  Birmingham. 

Fahtaxls.— First,  T.  C.  Taylor,  Middlesborough.  Second,  J.  R.  Jessop, 
HnIL  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley.  Birmingham.  Commended,  H. 
Brown,  Sheffield;  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

TxnxFBTXBs.- First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  J.  R.  Jessop, 
HnlL  HighlT  Commended,  S.  Robson,  South  Milford ;  W.  Yeiteh,  jnn., 
Jedburgh,  N.B. ;  R.  Carrlck,  Preston.  Commended,  W.  Carlton,  Howden; 
J.  W.  Edge ;  C.  J.  Samaels. 

Baxbs.- Prixe,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  J.  J. 
Stott,  Rochdale :  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull;  S.  Robson,  South  Milford ;  H.  Yardley ; 
C.  J.  Samuels,  Manchester. 

TuRBiTs.— First,  T.  C.  Taylor,  Middlesborough.  Second,  W.  Massey, 
Wisbeach.  Highly  Commended,  M.  £.  Jobling,  Newcsstle-on-Tyne ;  H. 
Beldon ;  J.  W.  Edge. 

Owls.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 
Highly  Commended,  F.  Else,  Bayswater ;  H.  Yurdley. 

Nuvs.— First,  B.  Leason,  Drifheld.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

Abt  otrxb  Vabiett.— First,  J.  R.  Trenan,  York  (Spots).  Second,  H. 
Yardley  (Satinettes).  Highly  Commended,  T.  D.  Green,  Saffron  Walden 
(Rants):  M.  E.  Jobling,  NewcasUe-on-Tyne  (SwaUows) ;  J.  U.  Somner, 
Jedburgh,  N.B.  (Victorias) ;  J.  Wade,  Leeds  (Runts);  C.  J.  Samuels. 

SxLLixe  Class  (Any  Tariety ).— First,  J  .W.  Edge,  Birmingham  (Swallows). 
Second,  F.  Key,  BcTerley  (Trumpeters).  Third,  W.  F.  Watson.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Hasaey,  Wisbeach ;  J.  Percivall,  Peckham :  J.  Bilton, 
Cottingham.    Commended,  J.  Stotters,  Hull. 

Mr.  EdwiO'  1  ■"■<  wif*    ^f  -p^pTT  nf\^,pxf*^   a*vat.kl>-"onV   ^pog 


Thib  io  >/^-  ^wJNuu**.^  previotu  ^^  ^^w<ii«  i^cuA^  ... 
iirmingbau  ^  >  repeat  that  whict.  nx  ^ave  so  often  said 
o  exhibitors  rour  fowls  in  good  time  that  tliejr  may 

)e  tmpacked  <«.«  ed  by  daylight;  those  who  e^id  late, 
*nd  their  name  is  Legion^  throw  away  one  chance  of  suc- 
>««8,  and  double  the  &bour  of  the  Conmiittee.  'Acoostom 
he  birds  that  are  to  be  shown  together  to  dose  contact. 
)ee  that  th^  slst"'^  ;  it  is  one  t^^ng  to  run  together  in  a 
rard    mr    %y*ru.:.        ^  y^  gj^^^^  ^^    ^„  J    jjj^i     j^j^    Wash 


basket,  in  which  even  the  cock  can  stand  up.  JM  tbai 
have  clean  straw  at  the  bottom,  and  feed  them  befim  slai> 
ing  with  soft  food,  meal  mixed  slack,  or  bread  and  waAam 
muk. 


NOEFOLZ  AND  NOEWICH  OBJOTHOLOGICAI 

SOCIETY. 

Thb  second  Exhibition  of  Canaries,  BritiBh  and  fim^i 
birds,  poultry.  Pigeons,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  mt^ 
Society,  was  held  at  the  New  Com  Hall,  NcNrwioh,  on  tte 
8rd,  4th,  and  5th  inst.    The  following  are  the  awards  :* 

CANABIE& 

Norwich  (Clear  YeUow).— First  and  Second,  S.  Waterti  Iptwieh, 

NoKwicH   (Clear  Buff).  ~  First,   S.  Waters.     Second,  T.  Ifauflil^ 
Norwich. 

Norwich  rMarked  or  Variegated  Yellow).— First,  S.  Waten.  8teoi<, 
J.  Webster.  Norwich. 

Norwich  (Marked  or  Variegated  Buff).— First,  D.  Orieeb  Nttwi*. 
Second,  6.  Reeve,  Norwich. 

Norwich  (Clear  Yellow  or  Marked  Created).— First,  H.  86StaB,NenM. 
Second,  W.  Adkin,  Norwich. 

Norwich  (Clear  Mealy  Crested).— First,  H.  Seztoa«  Seeond,  J.  Hsytak 
Norwich. 

CiKVAuoN  (Yellow).— Priae,  O.  CoUinson,  Yarmouth. 

CnvMAMON  (Mealy).— First,  T.  Irons,  Northampton*    Seooni,  C  Bett^ 
Norwich. 

Yarmouth  (Clear  Yellow).— First,  G.  ColUnson.     Seoond,  8.  fltslwi 
Great  Yarmouth. 

Yarmouth  (Clear  BnlT).— First,<S.  Stifford.    Seoond,  O.  CoQlBMa. 

Yarmouth  (Marked  Yellow).— First,  8.  Stafford.    SeiDond,  O.  CoIUbsib. 

Yarmouth  (Marked  or  Variegated  Bnff).— First  and  Seoond,  J.  Oh^ 
Great  Yarmouth. 

Bbloiak   (Clear  Yellow).  —  First,  0.   Harding,    Aahtoa-nnderXjae. 
Second,  G.  CN>odwin,  Derby. 

Belgian  (Clear  Buff ).— First  and  Second,  O.  Hardy. 

Beloian  (Marked  or  Variegated  Ydlow).— First,  O,  Nieholsca,  FarehiB. 
Second,  G.  Goodwin. 

Bkloian  (Marked  or  Variegated  Buff).— First  and  Seeond,  a  Ooodwis. 

Clear  Yellow  or  Marsrd  CRBsrsn.— Prise,  G.  Harding. 

Clear  Mealt  or  Marked  Crested.- First  and  Seoond,  G.  Harding. 

Lizard   (Silver-spangled).  —  First,  —  Phillips,  Nottingham.    Secoed, 
—  Waller. 

LiEARD  (Oolden-spangled).— First,  —  Waller.    Seeond,  O.  Goodvin. 

Cages  of  Six  (Open).— First,  T.  Madge,  Norwich.  Seoond,  T.  ManalisM, 
Norwich.    Third,  J.  Webster. 

Goldfinch  Mdlb  (Mealy).— First,  S.  Waters.  Swoad,  W.  UnecSa, 
Norwich. 

Goldfinch  Mule  (Jonque).— First  and  Second,  S.  Wafers. 

LwNET  Mule  (Mealy). — Prize,  J.  Lingard,  Aahton-nnder-Lyne. 

Ant  other  tariett  op  Mules.— Prise,  Dr.  Gny,  Norwloh. 
British  Birds.— i}tt;//!m;A««.— Prize,  J.  Knibb,  Northampton.  Ch^f" 
/IncAef.— Prize,  J.  Sayer,  Norwich.  Oo/^/incAes.— Prise,  H.  Hewlett, 
Morwich.  Ztnii«r«.  -  Prize,  S.  Green,  Norwieh.  S^lmrks.—FriMe,  6. 
Waters.  ^Zacftitrtfj.— Prize,  J.  Sayer,  Norwich.  5mm  f%nMtA«a— Prize,  J. 
Sayer.  iSrarZm^s.- Prize,  J.  Sayer.  Jfa^ptes.— Prbe,  J.  Sayer.  Any 
other  rarie^y.  —  Prize,  J.  Sayer.  Blaek  C%a^0liicJb«s.— Fiiie,  J.  Sayer. 
JfiphUngale8.^?Tiz%  J.  Rose,  Norwich.  Siikin  or  ittsrrf«n»e.— Prize, 
8.  Waters,  Ipswich. 

FoRsioN  Birds.— Parrotf  (Grey).- Prize,  J.  Sayer.  Perrol*  (Green).— 
Prize,  J.  Rose.  Paro^uett  (Australian  Grass).— Prise,  J.  Boae.  Faroqueti 
(Ring-necked).— Prize,  Capt.  Wames,  Marsham.  Anp  otJur  «aHety.r- 
Prize,  J.  Rose,  Norwich  (Quaker).  SasehUl  Porof wts.— Prize,  Oipt 
Warnes,  Marsham.  Pennanf**  Paro^ueff.— Prize,  Capt.  Wamee.  Qiekatm 
(Sulphur  or  Lemon-crested).— Prize,  J.  Calver,  Norwich.  Cbefcoloos  (Bbek 
or  Any  other  variety).— Prize,  B.  Mackley,  Norwieh.  Jtnm  ^Mrrewi.— 
Prize,  C.  Betts,  Norwich.  Zebra  Wax  Bt/is.— Prise,  J.  Boee.  Wax  RUU 
(Any  other  Tariety).— Prize,  S.  Watera.  Anjf  othtr  varUiff  ^  Foreifi 
JUirds.'^PTize,  Mrs.  Steward,  Great  Yarmouth. 

POULTRY. 

Spanish  (Black).— Prize,  T.  Loome,  Norwich.  (Not  ao  good  a  dia  ■ 
might  have  been.) 

Dorking.— First.  J.  Monsey,  Norwich.  Second,  J.  Froet,  Herwla. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Lingard,  Ashton-nnder^Lyne ;  J.  Smith.  (Cspltsi 
class;  superior  birds.) 

DoBXiNo  (White).— First,  Rev.  F.  Hodson,  Bridgewatar.  Seeoid,  J* 
Lingard. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).— First,  Rer.  C.  Bpeneir,  An** 
borough.  Second,  Rev.  C.  Gilbert,  Yarmouth.  Highly  Oommendai^  iBt* 
Dawson,  Norwich ;  Rev.  C.  Spencer.    (Good  elasa.)  ^^ 

Cochuc»China  (Brown  or  Partridge-feathered).— First,  B«T.  F.  BoaHi«^ 
Seoond,  J.  Wright  Woodbridge.    (Good  class.)  ^^ 

Cocbin-China  (White).— First.  H.  Bagge,  Stoke  Fenrj.  dtcaait  ^^ 
Cockbum,  Norwich. .  Highly  Commended,  Col  Coekbon. 

Game  (¥rhite  and  PilesJ.-First,  J.  Monaey,  Norwich.  SsodbA.  & 
Matthews,  Norwich.  Highly  Conunended,  T.  Parte;  T.  Biz-  (yMO 
class.) 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  J.  R.  Kersey.  WInslon.  BeeeBdJC 
Biz.  HighlT  Commended,  Capt  BIgnold,  Norwieh ;  W.  Dmwtta^  9Mki 
J.  Monsey,  Norwich.    (Some  soperlor  birds  among  then.) 

Game  (Duekwings  and  other  Greya  and  BhMS).— FInt,  8.  Ilalth0t% 
Norwich.  Second,  J«  Monsey,  Monrieh.  Highly  Comnwderti  W.  Ftt«b 
Derby. 

Hakburqh  (Gtolden-pendlled).— Fris^  Rer.  T.  L,  Ftflow«a» 
Beotory 

HAVBinwH   (Silver^peneOlfld).  — Unl^  J.  Mom^,  KtefrtA* 
"■Ut.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton  Beetocr. 

>ox.AZD  (Black, withWhite GnaH^.— PrfM^ B. Stmk. MUL 
>oLAvr     Gold).— First,  W*»^held.   Seeond.  J.  WM|&  WM 


r  H.  i«n.  ]        JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTICTJLTnSE  AND  COTIAQB  QABDBNEK. 


nnl,   I.  Himr,  NnXch  {HiUf 


SHOBd,  J.  Wrl|bi,  WDsdbrUi*  (Bnlw*  rietn).  bithlj  Coi 
■■  Bant,  Uaka  TwiTj  (AwUloJuli  S.  Witan,  Ipiwlch  (Cr«i 
OMwuHidM,  Bn.  T.  L.  FcUowia  i  w.  Fu«l  Dwbr.    iSos*  nt] 

U_l.  .!._<.  ■hi.  .1 I  —t  I        i 


.-mlalLliclH). 

BAmui  (Oold-liccd}.— Flnt,  Bm. 
J.  MoutT.  Norvieh.    BlcUj  Coniu 


ttUnvMtr.    SmM 

■iiiu»CWlilt^wi[hCl«uLf(«].— nit,  J.Houtr.Konricb.  awtM 
I.— IlRt,J,KaBMT.V<in>1ek.   I««d 


K.  >Urfc.  HbU. 

BUTun  ( BlKk.  ulib  C1<u  1 
R«.  F.  BodaoD,  BildtinHt, 


B.  Wtten.    (BomiulnonllaiTlljr  lOOd 

ST«r  HIT.) 

BiHTiiii  (Dncl(wliig).~Flnt,  0.  CoOIuod.  Ttrraonth.  tttaaa,  B 
ffuoi,  Ipnrkh.  UUM;- ComnDded.  J.  Mdu*7,  Msr*lc)u  Coounnltd 
3.  Cotauoa,  YumiDDth.    (Ooaddui.) 

BiiniMi  (Any  »rletj).— Flnl,  O.  Nieholtoo.  r»r»hlin,  Hmih.  Sk«i 
\.  O.  Cine,  Samlmcll,  Kocti.     Hlthl;  ComiDtadtd,  J.  WhiitH,  Norvlsb 

Ciorriu.-Fint,  J.  Whdtr,  NoiwMh.'   SeeoBd,  R.  UuUaT,  ^DTwkk 
lt(bl)  CmunendBd,  W.  Rarwld^  Tunoslb. 
Hbii  of  aki  CoLovit.'-Flnt,  W.  Bil^,  NoTwlsti.    Secgnd,  J.  WhalU 

CiuuEU  (Blie*  and  Don).-PriM,  J.  WluiU,  Horwieh. 

' ■" Pint,  S.  H.  McHlMB,  Noniich.    fleimid,  —  Ban 

MWKlHai  W,  aiBntou,  Timonili, 

iD.-Flnt,  Un.  Crups,  ChimHl 

"1  (lutMlai.     Hifhij  C 

„_„ , , anIh(BUiik  Ftlouj. 

([1t«a(  HI  u  (ood  ■•  mi(bi  turn  bauj. 

Jddoeb. — Canoriat:  Meun.  W.  Copeinui,  J.  Kichols,  anc 
Ireeie.  British  and  R>rc^  Birdi ;  Mr.  Robert  ThorUB 
'imttrv  aiid  Pigeoiu :  He.  J.  Uftrtin,  IAnt«n  Park,  Stapla 
inrst,  Kent;  and  Mr.  S.  S^m,  Jan.,  Globe  Boad,  London. 


HlKhlrCoaiiDeiidfd, 


MICBOSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  POUL 
BKOOD. 


sv|:^y 


T 


The  above  rough  iketcltea  are  tlie  Teanlt  of  aa  inrestigatiaD 
ito  a,  disease  nuned  by  apiaiituis  "  fool  brood,"  whi^  foo] 
^lod  is  the  dying  of  some  of  Uie  Iwm  or  young  bees  in 
le  cella  before  the  coTeting  of  the  cells  is  ruptured  oi 
■oken  by  the  young  bees.  The  decomposed  yonng  brood 
rms  a  bronii  sticky  or  treacly  mass,  and  tbia  whm  cato- 
]ly  examined  irith  a  drop  of  diltiUed  water  nnder  a  ytaj 
git  power,  a  one-eighth  or  raie-aiTteeiith,  gives  the  above, 
,e  size  of  which  is   about  one-tirenty-foiir-tboiuandtli 

one-twenty-five-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  the  transverse 

No.  1  are  sketches  of  the  '"■''"°'*  «■  seen  alive.  The  darlc 
iangular  centre  of  the  larger  fignrea  appMi  to  ma  to  be 
iides  tlirown  by  the  singnlari^  ^thair  bodies ;  bnt  being 
minute  and  their  gradually  shiftin;  Uieir  poaition  makes 
very  difficult  to  determine  wiUi  certainty.  The  nest  of 
e  animals  is  semi- transparent,  their  movements  a  slight 
idulat«iy  lateral  motion. 

InNos.  2and3theani0xals»eradead.  They  were  fannd  in 
oey  kindly  fiumished  by  Jb.  Woodbury  for  eiaminatian. 
le  honey  he  informed  me  had  b«ea  heated,  which  in  all 
obabilit;  destroyed  the  life  of  the  animals.  They  seem 
re  to  have  sbrnsk  up,  and  most  of  them  had  lost  their 


rhe  No.  2  are  lery  ctiriona,  and  suggest  ^s  idea  of  an 
tline  fignre  of  the  Hose-in-hoee  Pdjanthus,  or  soma  ot 
i  SertiUoridie  amongst  the  Corallines.  Can  this  be  its 
ide  of  propagation  f  It  certainty  i^pears  very  like  it,  and 
10  is  apparently  canying  out  the  great  mode  of  propagft- 
a  hy  fission  Uke  mosL  if  not  ^  of  the  lower  forma  ot 
imaflUt;. 


Iia  afflnity  of  these  «.iiim«l«  to  othens,  or  their  plaoe  in 
tre,ImnitleAveforftitii»  stndy;  for, being  creatures  so 
sta,  it  is  very  difflonlt  to  aaaign  to  them  their  positioiL 
ngit  the  moltitadtnona  forms  of  micmaoopii;  animal 
•-fiswABD  Fastitt,  Dnon  and  Xsstsr  Imtitvti«n. 


DBIVING  BEES. 
I  many  inijiunes  reach  me  from  oorrespondenta  who  have 
d  is  driving  and  ""'^'"g  bees,  that  I  deem  it  worth 
e  to  enter  upon  the  subject  at  aome  length,  and  Iblly  t« 
cibe  what  1  have  found  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the 
«d  oljiect. 

it  no  successful  operator  deride  or  nnderrat«  the  diffl- 
as  which  often  beset  the  novice  in  his  first  attempts  at 
ng  bees.  I  aay  oft«n,  but  not  always — in  some  fbw 
mces  success  is  attuned  at  once,  as  it  were  by  a  fbr> 
,te  inspiration,  and  one  sncoeasAil  operation  generally 
te  so  much  confidence  that  all  subsequent  difficultaea 
readily  overcome.  Such  was,  I  believe,  the  case  with 
accomplished  apiarian  "  B.  t  W."  when  under  the  MMn 
unuof  "A  CoqhtbtCusatz"  he  first  delighted  myself, 
immon  with  the  othei  readers  of  the  earlim  vcJnmes  d 
hen  CoTTAQs  QARoaxxB,  by  the  intaresting  and  gr^blo 
Us  of  his  earlier  experiences  contained  in  Uie  "Bistoiy 
1  Apiary."  With  myself,  however,  the  case  waa  fiu 
rent,  and  it  was  only  after  many  ineffectual  attempts 
I  at  length  succeeded  so  recently  as  tha  stmuner  of 
in  first  driving  a  stock  of  bees.  Since  that  tine  mj 
tica  in  this  way  baa  been  vny  ailensive,  and  as  eipe- 
e  has  led  me  sl^htJy  to  modi^  my  originsl  proceedings, 
1  not  without  Mpe  that  by  giving  f&ll  detaOa  I  may 
sad  in  smoothing  tha  paUi  of  some  who  may  be  deairoos 
utering  the  ait  of  driving,  whikt  they  have  no  apiarlaa 
d  who  is  competent  to  instruct  them  bj  his  eiami^, 
h  in  this  case  especially  is  better,  fiw  better,  than  pieoept. 
iring  bees  should  alw^s  be  performed  in  the  aaytima, 
the  Deginner  had  better  weai  a  bee.dresa  and  stout 
«;*  but  the  only  abedntely  essential  implements  are 
iple  of  empty  hives  (one  of  which  should  ba  of  the  same 
«ter  as  the  hive  to  be  operated  on),  an  empty  Inicket, 
ig  piece  of  stant  linen  (a  roUer-towel  witA  tlie  aeam 
d  answera  admirably),  a  snfficaent  length  of  laryetwfaw^ 
i  lighted  fiunigator  or  cigar,  or  some  smonldenag  tinea 

«  bndet  having  been  so  plaoed  aa  to  stand  firmly  mi 
round  about  a  yard  from  t£e  stock  to  be  operated  upon, 
le  amoke  should  be  blown  into  the  entrance.  As  soon 
e  bees  retire  the  hive  must  be  slightly  raised  ftom  its 
board  and  a  few  whiffs  of  smoke  blown  under  it.  Then 
the  hive  altogether  from  its  place  and  steadily  invert 
the  bucket,  covering  it  immediately  with  an  empty 
>f  the  same  size,  and  dosing  the  junction  of  tha  two 
'st  winding  tbe  cloth  round  them,  and  then  securing  it 
or  turns  of  string,  taking  two  tunts  round  the  nppet 
wo  round  the  lower  hive.  The  bees  within  being  thua 
'  ensoonced,  the  second  empty  hive  may  be  ploceft  on 
oor-boordto  amuse  those  returning  from  the  fields,  and 
nited  hives  with  the  budet  conveyed  to  a  shady  apot 
little  distance.  Here  it  will  be  found  very  oonTenient 
f  e  a  couple  of  kitchen  chairs,  upon  one  of  which  the 


)  fall  hive  with  the  palms  of  the  hands  should  take 
.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  great  minority  of  the  bees 
enerotly  be  so  alarmed  as  to  quit  their  own  hive  and 
refuge  in  the  empty  one — a  fact  which  may  be  aecer- 
1  by  listening  to  the  noise  made  by  them  in  ascending. 
B  expiration  of  the  above-named  period  the  cloth  may 
noved,  and  the  hives  sufficiently  separated  by  raieing 
de  of  the  upper  one  to  admit  of  inspecting  the  interior. 
tiees  will  be  disposed  to  esc&pe,  and  very  rarely  will 
nmmenoe  aa  attack.  If  nearly  all  have  ascended  into 
itherto  empty  hiv^  it  may  at  once  take  the  place  of 
Bcoy  hive  on  the  floor-boMdl,  and  the  full  one  may  ba 
•Idc-monlbtd  bi«  or  cmih  bliuk  ■■(,  nffleinillT  liri<  ud  loiif 


protMiioa  for  tba  huid*  li  s  ptli  nl  Indlui 


JOUBMAL  OP  HOEnCULTUEE  AHD  COTTAGE  GABBENEE. 


oonreyed  in-doors,  where  tiie  oomba  ihoald  be  cut  out,  and 
tibe  few  Temaining  bees  broalied  off  with  a,  feather  and  te- 
toRied  to  the  api&ry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  many  bees  etill 
adhere  to  their  original  domicile,  or  if,  as  is  sometiines  t^e 
ease,  only  a  few  strogslerB  axe  fonnd  to  hare  quitted  it,  the 
one  side  of  the  upper  nive  ahould  be  upraised  n,  few  inches 
amd  kept  steadilj  in  that  position  with  the  lett  hand  ao  as 
to  permit  an  anobatnicted  view  of  the  interior,  whilst  the 
lower  hive  is  rai>ped  HmartlT  with  the  right.  Believing,  as 
I  do^  Qiat  the  juring  of  the  comb  is  ^e  prindpal  caTise 
which  impds  the  beea  to  ascend,  I  diareKaia  the  dietnm  of 
MitborilT,  and  alwafB  rap  on  one  aide  of  the  hire  which  ia 
opporite  to  the  aides  of  the  combe,  endeavouring  lo  to  regn- 
]ite  the  force  c^  my  blowa  that  whUit  the  vibration  of  the 
oomba  ia  so  great  that  a  bee  can  acarcely  keep  its  footing 


sealed  up  for  agea.  But  let  the  caaae  be  philoMfJuMllj 
and  canoidlj  inqnired  into.  I  for  one  am  grateftil  to  Ifa. 
Woodbury  for  the  timely  warning,  which  may  probacy  laid 
to  the  preservation  of  a  hive  that  would  otherwiM  hare  » 
evitably  perished. — An  On-Lookbb. 


I  thetn,  the  o 


1  shaJl  c 


;  be  Eufficient  to  detach 


them  from  theii  fonndations.     Such  energetic      

admit  of  little  deUy  on  the  part  of  the  poor  bees,  a  cry 
aualt^ons  to  that  of  " Sauve  que  peat!"  speedily  arbes 
among  them,  as  with  vibrating  wings  and  uplifted  taila 
tb/ej  "skedaddle"  into  the  cheerleaa  and  ungenial  shelter 
of  an  empty  hive. 

Dnring  this  rush  upwards,  it  ia  well  to  moderate  the 
violent  rapping  into  gentle  tapping,  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  beea  moving.  If,  as  will  probaUy  be  the  case,  the  first 
exodus  should  not  be  auffloently  general,  recourse  must 
•gain  be  had  to  vehement  rapping,  and  in  this  way  a  suc- 
oeasion  of  panics  msy  be  prodaced  ontil  scarcely  a  bee 
lemaina  in  the  hive.  Should  it  be  desired  to  catch  and, 
mmove  the  queen,  she  may  usually  be  found  and  secnred 
by  wabbling  for  her  during  the  aecent.  If  she  escape  this 
■emtjay  the  c<ngregated  bees  may  afterwards  be  oaabed 
oat  of  the  hire  on  a  linen  oloth  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
compelled  to  run  a  ahort  distance  over  the  cbth  to  the 
emj^  hive,  one  side  of  which  should  be  raiaed  on  a  block 
am  inch  thick  to  aDow  tJiem  to  enter  freely.  During  this 
operation  the  queen  min-  usually  be  found  and  secured  j  if 
not,  it  most  be  rq>eatea  nntU  the  desired  end  be  attained. 
As  bees  wiB  freqiuaitly  refrise  to  remain  in  an  empty  hive 
when  deprived  <a  their  queen,  it  is  advisable  to  confine  her 
far  a  sm^  boi  made  of  perforated  dnc,  which  may  be  flimly 
&stened  to  the  top  of  wo  hive  inside  by  means  of  a  packing- 
needle  and  twine. 

This  ia  my  mode  of  proceeding  with  ordinary  atiaw  hives, 
and  it  ia  on  these  that  I  should  advise  the  novice  to  mt^e 
hia  first  eiperimenta,  selecting  only  strong  stocks  and  well- 
filled  hivea.  When  he  baa  been  completSy  snccessful,  and 
baa  attained  sufBdent  confidence  in  his  awn  powers,  he  may 
tzy  his  hand  with  wooden  hivea.  In  ca>erating  on  these  the 
cloth,  atring,  and  bucket  mi^  genenl^  be  dispensed  with, 
but  owing  to  the  solidity  of  their  matenal  the  vibration  is 
BO  much  less  that  beea  do  not  so  readily  ascend,  and  a  litUe 
more  akill  and  patience  are  required. 

In  a  future  paper  I  hope  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
such  of  my  correspondents  as  have  deseed  information  as  to 
what  modes  of  uniting  bees  have  been  proved  the  safest  and 
most  etfectoal  bj — A  Dxtonshisb  Btx-saePKo. 


JIELILOTUS  JjEUCANTHA  AND  BEE 
FIiOWEES. 
Havino  for  several  seasons  sowed  some  rows  of  MehlDtu 
lencantha  alongside  my  accustomed  supply  of  bovagft  liB 
in  a  position  to  r^ly  to  the  inquiry  ^  Mr.  W.  C.^St,it 
page  38i.  I  found  the  bees  showed  such  a  decided  preftfcou 
to  the  borage,  to  the  almoat  total  neglect  of  the  TfnliVrtu 
that  for  some  years  I  have  discontinaeid  sowing  it.  It  is  s 
tank-growing  plant,  and  its  value  as  n  bee-flOTer  I  qoilt 
agree  with  your  correspondent  ia  moch  over-estimated  ii 
aome  works.  Borage,  on  the  contrary,  is  eagerly  louglit 
after  by  the  bees,  and  fed  on  even  on  wet  days,  ahoold  it  ke 


nonette,  and  a  few  beda  of  nemophila,  are  all  Hie  gnda 
proviaion  I  am  accuatoraed  to  make,  bendes,  of  oouiH^  n 
abundant  supply  of  spring  flowers — crocnses,  hapaticM 
(single),  and  aiabis.  Bee-keepers  would  reap  a  much  gnalv 
benefit  by  presenting  the  fajmers  in  their  neighboui^Md 
with  a  few  pounds  of  white  clover  nor  acre  to  sow  m  tluj 
lay  down  their  pastures  (should  the  land  be  at  aU  favnuiabli 
for  its  growth  and  they  so  negleetftil  of  Uietr  inteicrii  h 
to  omit  doing  so),  than  occnpy  raueb  tqiaee  witli  «'  '  "~ 
usually  styled  bee-flowera.—  ■      -     -  — 


ccapy  K 
-A£ei 


OUR  u:rrEE  bos. 

SriHUH  Cora'*  Comb  Faluis  OTtB(JL  L.  JF,). — Tb*  ttaib  ion  bwk 
to  hU  bsm  Hnnl  oMuw.  If  Che  bird  i>  tnmi  ■  itnln  «ta  U^«  idr. 
tbl A  oomU,  tb«r  an  eurlad  otst  it  Ui>  sod  bj  tluir  own  iril(kl  u  MOi 

Ima  liud  to  lunrloiu  Uvins  will  eaoM  oiidaa  dawtopsMBt  ul  ■  lUlkr- 
DT>r.  In  oUwn  It  i>  part  of  the  bind,  mad  meh  sombs  u*  illilliiiiiillwlii 
bj  an  IndoQtation  or  boUow  in  ftont  knon  u  ib«  tbnnib  mA.  8nek 


. ^  JOS  i^  tbe  MHnb  was  parlMly  (tnicbt  wbB 

boofbl  bim  II  ti  probiblt  it  an  rMnn,  It  ,tbo  ribaiiii  ailiw  rnm  tlu 

I.  I-  -1 .  ——I-  n.  -Ill  ri  1,  iprim  ttoa  iSi  M         "       ~ 

iibarit  a    - 


T(w  boofbl  bim  II  ti  probiblt  it  an  rati 

nnteanw;  it  ia  almoit  cuwin  itvilllf 

hope  from  Iha  third.   Your  ~   '~'~ 


okadbuk.   £ithn  ths  cock  oi 

h  »qBln  M  be  got  rid  of- 

locHiH-CBDrA  Blutd  {Sifuiar  Suiscriber; 

yon  MT  the  tye  ia  — ^-"-  -' —  -•--  ■-" 

B17.    We  ehcnld  a 

CTdiT-    ITUuttkilectir 

>T  Blacz  Pdi.u»  (S.  W.  F.  f .).— It  ti  1  dlHdnaMM,  aim 

"  1,11  a  arUte  tifiknot  hara  black  tttthan  tntemlud  wl 

it  tmltom  tome  blaek  in  ftoDt,  It 


1  ia  Hrfeetir  oleai.  tbe  biiadnsMlaaUTputlklDrlem' 
d  adViie  pugliig  iritb  caator  oD,  a  tauaepMOfiil  tnrj 
tkileCt  *e  vooldUMd  at  the  task  otlb*  Minb. 


It.  So  topknot  la  try 
iDd  it  ia  &d  polln 
hatharamain  thai 


n  tt.    But  tber*  Aoald  ba  ns  oidovid 


Fcuin  ur  Coomh-Omua  Fowu  {Xeptlw  SiAtcr{ttr\. — One  naeBvlII 
iDt  periait  HI  to  glTs  all  the  polots.  or  a  deiii'sd  acomiit  of  Coehia  «o*i 
DdMBe.    WewUl  giTe  the  prln^pal  poliita,  bot  for  (tatoil  MDHK-ina  •( 


FOUL  BHOOD  AOT)  LIGIXEIAN  BEES. 

In  reply  to  "InQmsxB,"  Ibeg  to  state  that  foul  brood  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  uie  introduction  of  Ligi^rian 
beea.  Ho  foreign  bees  have  ever  been  located  within  fifty 
miles  of  my  apiaty,  which  is  composed  of  the  common  bla^ 
bees,  and  yet  one  of  my  hives  has  this  season  ftllen  a  victim 
>Othe  disease.  From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  whether  from 
i  i>liill  or  something  nnknown  which  ooeasiana  an  epidemic, 
-f>ery  practical  bee-keeper  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
J7oodWy  for  brining  fiml  brood  under  the  notice  of  the 

It  exists  in  man^  localities  where  it  was  never  suspected, 
•ad  but  for  attentum  having  been  directed  to  the  aulnect 
'he  writer  can  prove  demonstrably  that  he  would  have  loat 
1  straw  hive  containing  enough  of  honey  to  carry  a  medium 
iwarm  over  two  winters.  Beea,  in  the  case  of  foul  brood,  do 
iot  remove  abortive  brood  inall  stages.  They  remove  chilled 
"■ood,  but  not  invariaUy. 

".v  ipt,   ,mj  p1^  1,^  fg^  wTu  will  scarcely  miss  see- 


ildset,   Boond,  ibatp,  lutalUipnt  hcadi;  pofallT 

nprlgbt  and  atralsht  comlw  iiiUi  muir  aerraCarea;  at  Uula  Blitw*<< 
Doloai  la  IbBplBiiuge  lapoaalUei  TeU-ftathuad  leg!  i  isuUtalllaaa 
eoek  of  txAj  nothera,  la  flu  hsn  of  nnnd  Ivtban ;  lirfa  (iiB;  jAi* 
laga.   Any  nolt  la  tha  ooBl)  a  dlnqaallBoatlon, 

aommdr.  ir!UlnifN>l.-8qBlRala  are  in  wwHaawtBtiaallTlaf 
aoT  UDd  ot  anih  copped  bread  and  nllk,  and  moat  kiiidi  at  aonu  n  taai 
It  lot  the  cage  w  pbsed  low  wtiere  peraoni  are  conituitlrmoTlBg  iteK 
and  tmpt  it  bf  ktudneaa  and  tsading  mm  (be  bead,  Wa  know  al  B> 
mannal  oa  Bqatnrt-kaqlDg.— B,  P.  8, 

Rirain  FOB  EiBiBinoii  (B.  /.J.— We  bt*e  known  biIm*  ftr  Mif" 
awarded  to  RabUta  Mn  austlu  old.  welglilng  [ran  Slba.  to  lUOti  ' 
Babbit  at  three  monthi  old  baTing  Ban  m  Uchaa  long  wa  MoabWoT 
likalT  ts  be  a  ptiietakar,  for  ther  ought  to  Sa  11  Inshee  long  hr  Iks  Ma 
the  Babbit  li  tan  mogjka  ohL 


LONSOir  MARKETS.— XoTSKszE  28. 
FOVLXBT. 
Ve  l»Te  BtUl  t.  good  npiflj  of  ill  poottrT,  and  1  terr  mod«at 
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GAUDEN  GHOSTS. 


^W 


and  "The  Ghost"  wasapon 
every  bare  wall,  scaflbldinj;- 
board,  and  omnibus.      As 

Son  went   out   of   Euston 
tatioD,  at  both  windovrs  of 
?>nr  cab  appeared  a  Obost. 
our   paper   was    full    of 
Ghosts ;  and  a  ^rreat  lioad- 
ing,   "Visit  of  the  Ghosta 
to  the  Lord   Chancellor," 
was  followed  bj  an  account 
of  their  visit,  and  how  thej 
behaved,  and  what  his  learned  Lordship  said ;    but  to 
none  of  them  would  he  grant  the  patent— in  fact  they 
were  only  aolentific  Ghoat»,  or  woula-be  patent  Ghosta. 

Now  I  possoKB  a  real  Ghost.  This  ia  the  Ghost  of  a 
lady— a  vtry  wicked  lady,  who  used  to  do  very  wicked 
thingD.  The  front  terrace-walic  of  our  lioneo  ia  some- 
times called  "The  Ghost's  Walk."  I  have  seen  her 
twice — once  while  seated  at  luncheon  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  day.  and  once  at  nielit,  when  I  took  her  for  one  of 
the  maid  serranta,  and  desired  her  to  take  some  hot 
water  to  my  room.  Sereral  people  have  also  seen  her  i 
but  I  am  veiy  anxious  to  sec  her  again,  to  ask  her  a 
question  or  two  regarding  some  treasures  she  knows  aU 
about. 

"  KsT  the  Oil  then  ii  1  ireU, 


80  it  is  said  in  old  verses  referring  to  this  hoase  and  m^ 
Ghost.  One  peculiarity  about  my  Ghost  is  that  ahe  is 
only  aeen  about  once  in  four  or  five  yeara,  and  then  only 
by  those  who  have  eyes  capable  of  seeing  more  than 
Other  people,  or  who  from  ifisposition,  temperament,  or 
inclinatioD  are  on  the  look-out  for  something  uncommon 
and  novel.  Aly  Ghost's  name  when  she  was  in  the  fieah 
was  Lady  Ferrers,  and  out  of  compliment  to  her  I  have 
named  a  white  variegated  Geranium  of  mine  "  The  White 
Ijady."  My  "White  Lady  "  has  scarlet  flowers  ;  but  I 
have  hopes  among  my  seeiuin^  of  finding  a  good  strong- 
growing  variegated  one  with  Madame  Vanoiier  flowers, 
which  I  shall  call  "  The  Ghost." 
But  setting  aside  patent  Ghosts,  do  you  not  agree  wiU) 


hsvi 


that  this  capaci^  which  some  people  have  and 
'     -  which  they  have  not  at  5l  times,  of  seeing 


Ghosts,  explains  in  some  degree  tJie  sentimental  opinions, 
the  theoretical  fancies,  or,  sa  the  owners  call  them,  prac- 
tical opinions  concerning  ancient  and  modern  gardening 
— may  not  these  diverse  notions  about  ancient  and  modem 
flowcr-gordening,  herbaceous  twtCM  bedding  plants,  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  as  see  Ghosts  under 
certain  conaitious  or  circumstances — at  aU  events  are  on 
tbe  look-out  for  them  P  So  doubt  my  reverend  brother 
iB  Wiltshire  was  looking  out  for  a  Ghost  when  he  raised 
"with  outstretched  walkmg-eane  some  little  bcvder  flower 
St.  IW— ToL.  T„  Mnr  Bnai. 


nestling  in  its  leafy  bed."  That  was  keeping  the  Ghost 
at  a  distance  at  all  events.  Fancy  our  florists  at  a  Hor- 
ticultural Committee  meetijiR  turning  up  a  flower  with 
[  outstretched  walking-canc  ! 

Wo  aU  of  us  at  times  have  a  Ghost-seeing  humour, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  change  of  opinion 
which  comes  over  ds  near  the  beginning  of  autumn  about 
some  of  the  uew  bedding  plants.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  Coleus  Vcrschafielti.  When  I  saw  it  in  July  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Mr.  Gordon  and  myself  both  set  it  down 
as  a  failure,  but  in  September  it  was  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  Ghost  had  been  at  it,  or  I  was  in  a  Ghoat- 
aeeing  humour,  for  I  liked  it  amazingly,  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  foDow  Mr.  Earley's  advice  about  it  neit 
season.  Pcrhapa  after  a  few  years'  acclimatising  it  may 
become  as  easy  to  monago  as  a  variegated  Geranium. 
The  same  mayoc  said  of  the  Amaranthus  mclanchoIicuB 
ruber.  When  I  recommended,  in  the  description  of  the 
bedding-out  at  tho  Crystal  Palace,  a  certain  careful  treat- 
ment of  it,  I  had  seen  so  many  failures  even  by  first-rate 
gardeners,  that  I  was  induced  to  mention  Mr.  Veitch's 
mode  of  managing  it.  Put  "  W.  M.  A.'s  "  account,  at 
page  151,  of  his  easy  success  motes  it  at  once  everybody's 
plant.  Mine,  though  tolerable  in  the  first  part  of  the 
summer,  became  very  shabby  latterly,  the  slugs  making 
terrible  havoc  among  its  leaves. 

In  certain  quarters  there  has  been  as  much  sensation 
created  by  a  plant  as  by  the  Ghosta.  A  contemporary 
gardening  periodical  recommended  the  Golden  Balm  as 
an  edging,  in  such  glowing  language,  that  it  was  to  beat 
even  the  Golden  Chain,  and  remain  as  a  permanent  orna- 
ment ;  but  the  writer  forgot  that  plants,  like  departed 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  lionietimes  a  Ghost-like  ten- 
dency. A  certain  purchaser,  on  the  strength  of  the  sug- 
gestion, bought  some  plants  of  a  London  florist,  and 
golden  and  beautiful  they  were  when  he  bought  them- 
Bnt  one  rather  wet  day  ne  went  to  look  for  hia  golden 
beauties — vaniahed.  "Why,  they  are  all  green  now!" 
00'  ho  started  for  tho  vendor's,  and,  as  I  was  infotiued, 
used  by  no  means  Ghost-like  language  there. 

Mow  that  Ghost-caught  customer  of  the  aaid  florist 
leada  me  to  express  Burprise  that  no  one  as  vet  has 
seconded  your  editorial  proposal  to  have  an  exnibition 
of  bedding  planta  in  I8C1.  From  what  I  have  witnessed 
this  year,  the  variety  of  opinions  on  the  merits  of  plants 
and  the  changes  of  opinion  which  experience  Dris(U 
about  {the  Coleus  Vcrscnafi'elti  ia  a  case  m  point,  as  well 
OB  the  Golden  Balm),  an  eihibition  of  bedding  planta  ia 
as  desirable  for  the  nurserymen  as  for  the  public.  For 
myself,  I  hereby  record  my  conviction  aa  an  amateur, 
tlutt  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Carter,  Henderson,  WilBams, 
Lee,  Veitch,  &c.,  never  have  and  never  will  recommend 
anything  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be  what  they 
describe  it ;  and  if  I'bnew  nothing  about  bedding  planta, 
I  could  go  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  any  one  of 
those  firms,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  suj^ly  con- 
acientiously  what  they  considered  best  adapted  to  my 
wants ;  and  therefore  for  any  one  to  suspect  our  first- 
class  nurserymen  of  unfair  or  dishonest  attempts  to 

Ho.  m,— ToL.  XXX.,  Ol>  Buun. 
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delude  purchasers,  is  acting  like  silly  timid  people,  who  are 
a&uid  of  going  out  after  dark  for  fear  of  the  Ghosts.  Still 
there  remains  the  simple  &ct  that  there  are  silly  people  in 
the  world,  that  they  constantly  suspect  the  Ghost  is  near, 
and  that  some  unknown  evil  is  working  against  them — ^in 
other  words,  people  will  suspect  nurserymen  are  too  anxious 
to  make  money  of  their  plants  to  care  whether  their  cus- 
tomers are  taken  in  or  not ;  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
proof  that  an  exhibition  of  bedding  plants  is  most  desirable. 
We  do  not  want  more  than  one  or  two  exhibitions  in  the 
course  of  the  season ;  and  these,  necessarily,  to  make  them 
satisfactory,  cannot  be  held  tiU  quite  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  plants  to  be  exhibited  have  been 
fii^y  exposed  to  the  air  for  at  least  one  month,  so  that  their 
qusJifications  for  bedding-out  may  be  thoroughly  tested  by 
open-air  exposure.  .They  may  be  planted  in  boxes  or  pots ; 
but  the  grand  test  will  consist  in  the  constant  exposure  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  open  air  for  at  least  four  weeks — 
longer  if  possible. 

I  allude  to  this  now,  and  bring  forward  the  Golden  Balm 
customer  as  a  strong  case  in  point  to  prove  the  advantage 
and  protection  which  an  exhibition  of  bedding  plants  would 
be,  though  I  have  heard  quite  as  unghostlike  language  used 
against  other  firms,  in  the  hope  that  during  the  next  few 
months  something  may  be  done  to  arrange  satisfactorily 
the  mode,  conditions,  and  time,  for  a  grand  exhibition  of 
bedding  plants. 

We  have  lost  our  leading  authority  on  almost  aU  subjects 
of  open-air  gardening,  and  deeply  grieved  am  I  for  one. 
Though  personally  unknown  to  me,  the  late  Mr.  Beaton's 
writings  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  in  diffu^ng  real 
practi^  knowledge,  provoking  inquiry  and  experiment,  and 
in  promoting  a  higher  and  purer  taste  in  all  that  relates 'to 
the  flower  garden.  It  is  impossible,  also,  to  read  his  articles 
without  being  struck  with  the  hearty  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written,  as  if  he  was  in  love  with  the  subject,  and  was 
only  anxious  that  you  should  likewise  understand  and  enjoy 
it  just  as  much  as  himself.  Among  nurserymen  I  believe 
there  is  but  one  imiversal  feeling  of  regret  for  his  loss, 
and  of  grateful  remembrance  of  the  benefits  he  conferred 
upon  gardening.  For  myself  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  con- 
tribute towards  a  monument  to  be  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
him. 

But  to  resume.  Your  pages  are  open  to  judicious  sug- 
gestions on  all  subjects  connected  with  horticulture,  and 
I  look  forward  to  reading  many  pleasant  articles  on  open-air 
flower-gardening  even  during  the  frost  and  snow.  May  I 
be  allowed,  therefore,  to  express  a  hope  that  such  firms  as 
I  have  already  alluded  to  may  be  induced  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestions they  may  think  advantageous  to  make  an  exhi- 
bition of  bedding  plants  really  useful  to  the  public  as  well 
as  the  trade?  A  few  attempts  have  been  made  even  this 
year.  Mr.  Holland  showed  some  new  colours  in  Geraniums, 
and  Messrs.  Henderson  their  lovely  variegated  seedlings ; 
but  no  encouragement  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  prizes, 
still  less  were  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
grown  mentioned — and  without  the  open-air  test  the  public 
cannot  expect  to  be  satisfied  of  their  suitableness  for  open- 
air  flower-beds. 

The  only  real  exhibition,  looking  at  it  as  a  test  of  suit- 
ableness, has  been  afforded  by  the  various  public  gardens, 
such  as  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  at  Kensington, 
but  more  especially  the  Crystal  Palace,  Victoria  Park,  and 
perhaps  Eew.  The  Horticultural  Gardens  are  too  near  the 
London  smoke  to  be  of  use  as  an  experimental  garden  for 
flowers ;  but  at  the  Crystal  Palace  they  generally  make  use 
of  the  round  beds  between  th«  Bhododendron-beds  at  each 
end  of  the  grand  terrace  for  that  purpose.  These  beds 
make  capital  exhibition  tables,  for  there  the  plants  are  right 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  public,  and,  whether  the  public 
•>oj^  Ghost-seeing  eyes  or  not,  there  are  the  plants. 

Well,  well !  we  have  heard  all  about  the  Coleus  and  the 
Lmaranthus,  but  what  about  the  two  Centaureas?  As  a 
)edding  plant  I  do  not  care  for  the  gymnocarpa,  but  the  can- 
J'l'ssima  is  a  love ;  the  Coleus  beun^  next  to  it,  and  the  Cloth 
»  -oM  round  all.  This  candidissima  strikes  with  me  just 
.cojy  as  the  Cineraria  maritima.  Do  not  coddle  it  to*" 
.awch,  and  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  huny  to  get  it  to  ro^ 
t  m*^^"^a  a  nin<^^ficent  dinner-+*^^^"  plant,  or  for  a  flow< 


like  silver.  And  then  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Diffionlt  to  ge& 
up  a  stock  of  it  ?  It  does  not  grow  &8t,  oertaixdy — aU  tiie 
better  for  an  edging ;  but  it  will  grow  fiftst  enough  if  yoa 
give  it  plenty  of  rich  food.  If  you  want  a  variegated  Gera- 
nium as  a  low  edging,  give  it  only  plain  soil ;  but  if  yoa 
want  it  to  grow  rampant  and  strong  it  can  feed  and  fii&ai 
on  the  richest ;  but  do  not  give  rich  food  to  plain-leaved 
Geraniums,  or  you  will  flnd  them  run  all  to  leafl  Then 
there  was,  if  you  remember.  Magenta  No.  2  (Beaton'B)^  the 
flower  twice  the  size  of  No.  1,  and  such  a  colour!  Bat 
there  is  another  coming  out  to  beat  even  No.  2.  My  choaoe^ 
however,  of  the  new  beauties  exhibited  at  the  Ciystal 
Palace  this  last  season  falls  on  Mrs.  Whitty  (Beaton's), 
and  Lucien  Tisserand.  Mrs.  Whitty  is  a  lovely  pink,  aiid 
as  exhibited  at  Sydenham  in  that  soU  decidedly  superior  to 
Christine.  The  foliage  is  something  like  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Geranium  Sidonia ;  the  flower  the  same  colour  u 
Christine,  but  more  stellate ;  and  seed-pods  did  not  appear 
to  disfigure  it,  as  is  the  case  with  Christine.  The  G^ranimn 
which  took  my  fancy  the  most  was  Lucien  Tisserand.  It 
was  exhibited  in  the  fiirst  round  bed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
grand  terrace,  and  formed  an  edging  to  it.  It  is  of  the  Horse- 
shoe race,  a  lovely  orange  scarlet,  the  flower  round  enoo^ 
to  satisfy  a  florist,  and  in  the  Sydenham  soil,  very  dwuf 
and  an  abundant  bloomer. 

It  would  be  a  good  move  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
the  Palace,  if  they  were  to  offer  to  place  a  portion  of  their 
ground  at  the  service  of  the  public  as  an  Experimental 
Garden.  Say  1  want  to  test  a  seedHng  Geranium ;  as  soon 
as  I  have  stock  enough  for  a  bed,  let  it  be  in  my  power 
to  bespeak  that  bed,  leaving  it  when  planted  to  be  managed 
by  the  gardeners  there.  This  would  be  an  open-air  test  at 
once  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  trade  and  the  public  too.  This 
is,  in  fact,  what  the  late  Mr.  Beaton  did.  Nearly  all  his 
seedlings  were  tested  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  at  Kensington. 
His  seedlings.  Crimson  Minimum,  a  charming  dwarf  Nose- 
gay, of  rich  deep  rose  colour,  not  half  enough  known;  Lord 
PaJmerston,  Magenta  No.  2,  and  Mrs.  Whitty  were  all 
brought  out  in  that  way,  and  not  served  out  to  the  public 
tiU  thus  tested. 

And,  now,  if  any  of  your  readers  happen  to  be  in  London, 
with  nothing  particular  to  do  for  an  ho^  or  two,  and  it  is  a 
dull  foggy  day,  let  them  pay  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Henderson's 
nursery  at  the  Wellington  Eoad,  and  ask  to  be  shown  the 
two  span-roofed  houses  containing  the  variegated  Geraniums, 
and  they  will  see  such  a  sight  as  will  make  them  forget 
November,  and  frost,  and  snow,  and  fog.  Talk  about  flowers 
and  florists,  why  the  leaves  and  leaflets  will  ran  a  nedc-and- 
neck  race  with  them  before  long.  We  leafists  can  produce 
gold,  silver,  scarlet,  crimson,  piiSi:,  and  magenta  all  shaded 
off  into  each  other,  or  drawn  in  distinct  lines  in  such  lovely 
combinations  as  would  make  poor  old  Miller  beside  himself  if 
he  appeared  again,  either  under  my  auspices  or  "Nir.  Pepper's, 
as  a  Ghost.— F.  W.  Adet,  The  CeU, 


TEITOMAS. 


I-O'M' 


While  the  great  majority  of  herbaceous  plants,  that  at 
one  time  were  extensively  grown,  have  gradually  disappeared 
to  make  room  for  the  plants  considered  more  suitable  fat 
the  system  of  flower  gardening  which  now  exists,  there  aze, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  very  few  which  the  majiHiTig  and  lining 
of  colours  have  increased  in  use  a  thousandfold.  Whether 
this  be  good  or  bad  taste  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  puzposa 
to  diBCuss.  It  will,  however,  be  a  happy  &,j  for  many  a 
hard-driven  gardener  when  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
bedding  plants  shall  consist  of  such  as  will  be  quite  haidfy 
or  nearfy  so.  Already  a  gentle  tide  has  set  in  in  tiiis 
direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  swell  and  gather 
both  strength  and  beauty  till  many  more  really  beaotafiil 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  present  limited  show  of 
hardy  plants  that  are  available  for  the  parterre.  Among  the 
many  variegated  and  other  plants  recently  introduced  from 
Japan  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a  few  which  some  day  may  be 
pressed  into  our  service  for  this  purpose. 

Tritomas — some  of  the  varieties  at  least — are  among  the 
few  hardy  plants  of  this  description  which  have  been,  and 
are  still,  exte^^ing  into  almost  every  garden  with  great 
ro*^i/iifv-    Tii-      .11  Dionfa  yfhi^^    ^)ecome  f^ne  <^  ^yonnteiB^ 
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they  are  being  called  and  popularised  by  saoh  names  as 
"  Bed-hot-pokers/*  "  Volonteers/'  Ac.,  by  those  who  do  not 
care  nor  try  to  remember  the  frightM  names  by  which 
gardeners  know  them.  With  what  sort  of  a  name  the 
"Johnny  Bottle  "  style  of  man,  I  will  not  say  gardener,  may 
dignify  them  it  would  be  hard  to  divine ;  although  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  **  Tree-Tuoamers."  It 
seems,  however,  possible  to  be  "  a  very  good  gardener,"  and 
at  the  same  time  be  "grievously  ignorant "  of  I's  and  my's. 
There  is  about  Tritomas,  particularly  to  a  person  who  sees 
them  for  the  first  time,  something  very  striking  and  beau- 
tiful when  densely  marshalled  in  long  straight  lines.  In 
this  manner  they  are  somewhat  extensively  grown  here  as 
back  lines  to  flower-borders,  more  especially  Tritoma  uvaria 
glaucescens  and  T.  BooperL  On  a  line  of  the  former 
variety,  140  feet  long,  I  counted  one  day  last  autumn  857 
blooms ;  and  if  anything  in  the  form  of  a  line  of  flowering 
plants  deserves  to  be  described  as  gorgeous  this  certainly 
did,  and  this  variety  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended 
for  the  purpose. 

T.  Booperi  is  a  variety  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  it  being  of  no  less  merit  than  T.  uvaria  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  equally  beautiful,  and  has  the  great  merit  of 
commencing  to  bloom  when  T.  uvaria  is  past.  It  continues 
in  flower  here  nearly  the  whole  winter.  While  I  write 
(November  18th)  it  is  splendid,  and  last  winter  it  flowered 
through  frost  and  snow.  It  is  a  much  stronger  grower  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  throws  up  its  enormous  spikes  of 
flower  to  the  height  of  6  and  sometimes  7  feet,  and  some- 
times there  are  smaller  heads  of  bloom  lower  down  from  the 
same  main  stems.  By  planting  these  two  varieties  alter- 
nately in  the  rows  a  display  of  Tritomas  can  be  had  for  five 
months  in  succession. 

I  should  like  much  to  see  a  long  line  of  T.  Booperi  and 
Gynerium  argenteum  planted  time  about,  and  think  the 
effect  would  be  very  striking  at  this  dull  season,  when  out- 
door flowers  are  so  scarce.  The  somewhat  stiff  and  marshal- 
looking  style  of  the  Tritoma  with  its  orange  and  scarlet 
flowers  would  help  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  beautiful 
plumes  of  white,  drab,  grey,  and  purple  of  the  Gynerium. 
They  would  both  thrive  well  in  the  same  soil,  as  they  like 
good  feeding  and  a  good  exposure. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  T.  uvaria  peipetuates  itself  true 
from  seed,  but  such  has  not  been  my  experience  of  it.  A 
few  years  ago  I  sowed  a  quantity  of  seed,  and  have  flowered 
a  great  many  plants  in  two  long  back  lines,  each  160  feet 
long,  and  there  are  scarcely  two  plants  alike.  They  differ 
in  habit,  and  more  especially  in  colour,  there  being  all 
shades  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  bright  scarlet ;  but  very  few  of 
them  are  of  equal  merit  with  the  original,  while  only  one  is 
considered  on  improvement  on  it  from  its  coming  into  bloom 
a  fortnight  earlier,  remaining  loifger  in  bloom,  and  having  a 
larger  spike  of  a  brighter  colour. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  division  of  the  roots, 
and  where  numbers  are  more  the  object  than  a  few  plants 
that  will  bloom  the  following  autumn,  every  eye  on  the 
roots  will  make  a  plant ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  obtain 
a  more  limited  number  of  plants  that  will  flower  in  a  short 
time,  the  plan  is  to  lift  the  old  stools  and  divide  them  with 
as  much  root  to  each  plant  as  possible.  Where  room  can 
be  afforded  them  the  best  way  is  to  divide  in  autumn  as 
soon  as  done  flowering,  and  pot  each  plant  singly  into  six- 
inch  pots  and  winter  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  In  the 
following  April  they  will  have  rooted  nicely,  and  should 
then  be  planted  out  in  rich  deeply-trenched  soil,  and  in 
autumn  each  plant  will  yield  one  or  more  blooms  according 
to  its  strength,  and  they  will  form  flne  flowering  stools  for 
the  following  season.  When  this  cannot  be  done  it  is  a 
good  way  to  divide  in  April  and  plant  where  they  are  to 
bloom.  They  are  very  fond  of  leaf  mould  well  decayed,  and 
the  ground  should  be  well  enriched  with  it.  They  bloom 
best  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  some  years,  and 
when  they  become  too  thick  in  the  rows  they  can  be  thinned 
out.  Of  course  in  time  they  become  immense  stools,  and 
unless  a  border  can  be  devoted  to  them  as  immense  speci- 
mens, lifting  and  replanting  or  reducing  becomes  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

In  most  localities  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
seteN  frosts  by  putting  a  little  mould  or  a  few  hiilf-decayed 
iMKfOs  round  their  ooUars  the  same  as  is  practised  with 


Globe  Artichokes.  In  our  light  soil  here  we  draw  some  of 
the  soil  round  them  with  a  spade  or  hoe,  and  they  stand  our 
severest  winter  with  such  protection.  When  grown  for 
back  lines  the  tangled  fMiage  can  be  trained  to  grow  all  to 
the  back  simply  by  being  drawn  or  pushed  bade  in  that 
direction  occasionidly,  and  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
having  a  row  of  dws^er  plants  close  to  them  where  such  is 
required. 

Can  any  one  g^ve  information  as  to  the  merits  of  T.  media 
and  T.  pumila  ?  I  have  not  seen  them.  They  are  much  less, 
I  believe,  than  the  two  I  have  spoken  of.  T.  Burchellii  has 
been  discarded  as  worthless. — D.  Thoxson. 


POTATOES. 

In  watching  the  sailing  for  some  past  of  the  good  ship. 
The  Joubnal  of  Horticultube,  a  certain  instinct  as  to  its 
handling  has  caused  me  to  think  that  any  volunteering  of 
mine  would  be  superfluous.  So  many  new  and  better  sailors 
have  appeared  on  board,  that  an  old  hand  like  myself  had 
better  remain  ashore  making  practice.  Corporal  Trim  fashion. 
But  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  Admiral  lately, 
he  there  says,  "  You  are  not  dead,  &c.  I  never  saw  sach. 
a  superior  show  of  Potatoes  as  at  a  little  local  show  at 
Daventry.  How  are  they  in  Oxon  ?  *'  Now,  of  course,  a  hail 
from  the  quarter-deck  found  me  willing  to  push  off  and  pull 
a  rope ;  and  as  I  have  not  been  idle,  I  trust  that  my  muscles 
and  tactics  may  be  foimd  up  to  the  mark,  and  allow  me  to 
appear  creditably  amongst  the  rigging. 

At  the  Agricultural  Show  here,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  over- 
heard this  remark — "  You  should  tell  your  people  about  you 
(Santon  Harcourt  and  neighbourhood),  to  come  to  the  Wood- 
stock Show,  and  they  woiild  meet  with  competitors  worthy 
of  their  steel.  I  do  not  know  where  a  better  assortment  of 
Potatoes  can  be  met  with  than  there/'  I  really  think  the 
observation  was  a  just  one,  and  I  jiever  saw,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Great  International  Show  at  South  Kensing- 
ton last  year,  a  better  assortment  of  Potatoes  than  what  we 
had  hero  this  yeai*.  I  take  a  little  credit  to  myself  for  the 
result,  for  during  a  sixteen-years  residence  I  have  annually 
introduced  some  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties  f^m 
aU  parts  of  the  realm ;  and  although  for  certain  reasons  I  do 
not  now  appear  amongst  them  as  an  exhibitor,  I  still  con- 
tinue to  introduce  new  and  approved  kinds  on  trial,  both  for 
the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbours.  The  following 
are  the  results  of  my  practice  and  observations  as  regards 
Potato-culture  this  year : — 

On  March  the  18th,  I  planted  Daintree's  Seedling,  Shut- 
ford  Seedling,  Mitchell's  Early  Albion  Kidney,  Dalmahoy, 
Lapstone  Kidney.  The  Dointree's  Seedling  were  well  foliaged 
above  ground  by  April  the  26th,  and  the  Mitchell's  were 
peeping  up.  On  the  29th,  from  the  feel  of  the  air  and  the 
look  of  the  sky  as  I  was  walking  down  Piccadilly  in  the 
evening,  my  worst  fears  about  them  were  fully  realised.  On 
my  return  to  Woodstock  on  the  6th  of  May,  they  were  black. 
The  Shutfords  at  the  latter  date  were  just  taking  the  lead 
of  the  Dajmohoys,  the  Lapstoncs  having  by  their  tardi- 
ness escaped  the  frosts  ;  but  the  Daintree's,  not  to  be  con- 
quered, sprang  forth  again,  and  soon  became  equally  forward 
to  look  at  with  the  best  of  them.  I  did  not  attempt  to  dig 
the  Daintree's  this  year  as  a  first  early,  my  practice  last 
season  having  taught  me  that  it  was  injudicious  to  do  so. 
I  allowed  them  to  remain  till  after  the  earliest  sorts,  and 
then  had,  what  all  must  acknowledge  to  be,  an  early  Potato, 
which  is  a  good  cropper,  of  good  size,  and  of  the  very 
best  quality. 

On  June  2nd,  we  were  using  some  of  the  last  year's  Dain- 
tree*s,  and  if  I  had  chosen  I  could  then  have  begun  and  con- 
tinued to  dig  new  Daintree's.  On  July  23rd,  I  dug  up  a  root 
of  the  latter,  which  gave  twenty-four  Potatoes,  all  of  good 
size  except  two.  They  weighed  2J  lbs.,  and  from  then  till 
the  middle  of  January,  when  I  anticipate  the  exhaustion  of 
its  store,  they  have,  and  will,  constitute  our  preferable  sort 
for  cooking. 

August  12th,  lifted  the  crop.  They  were  a  beautiful 
sample,  not  one  of  them  diseased,  and  they  averaged  from 
several  careful  admeasurements,  28  lbs.  per  four  square 
yards,  which  g^ves  within  a  fraction  of  15^  tons  per  acre. 

July  24th,  dug  a  root  of  Dalmahoys,  which  gave  twenty- 
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five  Potatoes,  and  out  of  them  were  seven  not  of  fit  size  for 
cooking.    They  weighed  2  lbs.  2  ozs. 

August  12th,  lifted  the  crop.  A  clean,  bright  sample,  and 
no  disease.  They  averaged  27 J  lbs.  per  four  square  yards, 
very  nearly  the  weight  of  the  Daintree*s,  which  they  very 
much  resembled,  both  in  top  and  tuber,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  so  good  a  Potato,  because  when  the  Daintree's 
are  half  cooked,  and  the  water  poured  away  from  them,  they 
will  finish  cooking — viz.,  steam  themselves,  and  remain 
firm  throughout  though  mealy.  The  Dalmahoys  under  this 
treatment  retain  a  "  bone  in  them."  They  must  be  boiled 
till  done,  which  will  take  ten  minutes  longer  than  the 
former,  and  then,  though  an  excellent  flowery  Potato,  they 
are  not  so  good-looking,  or  of  so  fine  a  flavour  as  Dain- 
tree's  Seedling.  I  shall  expunge  the  Dalmahoys  from  our 
garden,  otherwise,  unless  under  very  careful  management, 
it  would  become  almost  an  impossibility  to  recognise  them 
apart,  and  to  keep  them  distinct.  This  is  how  I  came  by 
them :  Last  autumn  a  late  worthy  curate  paid  the  rector 
a  visit  on  his  way  from  Marlborough  into  Staffordshire. 
I  heard  him  apologise  for  the  weight  of  his  portmanteau, 
on  account  of  a  good  sort  of  Potato  presented  to  him, 
and  brought  in  it  from  the  above-named  town  in  Wiltshire. 
Of  course,  I  was  thus  placed  at  once  on  the  alert,  and 
the  result  was  that  part  of  them  were  exchanged  for 
some  Daintree's  Seedling,  as  well  as  some  Shutfords,  and 
Mitchell's,  into  the  bargain,  the  portmanteau  leaving  the 
rectory  still  heavier  than  it  arrived  there. 

July  25th,  dug  up  a  root  of  Lapstone  Kidney — thirty  Po- 
tatoes, twenty-two  sizeable,  and  eight  too  small  for  cooking. 
Weighed  3  lbs. 

August  12th,  lifted  the  Lapstone,  and  they  averaged 
26|  lbs.  per  four  square  yards.  A  clear,  beautiful-looking 
sample,  and  no  disease. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Shutford  Seedling  came  in 
before  the  Mitchell's  Early  Albion  Kidney  this  year.  I 
began  digging  them  on  June  2nd,  and  the  MitcheD's  followed. 

SECOND   PLANTING. 

March  10th,  planted  the  Hacehorse,  Mitchell's  Early 
Albion,  Walnut-leaf  Kidney,  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  Early  (or 
Cracked)  Shaw,  Early  Prolific,  and  one  new  seedling  Fluke- 
shaped  Potato  (a  cross  between  the  "White-blossomed 
Elidneys  and  Wright's  Kidneys,"  sent  to  me  by  post  espe- 
cially to  try  against  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney). 

The  Eacehorse  and  Mitchell's  Early  Albion  I  consider 
synonymous,  and  the  Walnut-leaf  Kidney  to  be  its  cousin 
German,  coming  in  a  little  later  and  a  little  larger  along  with 
the  Ash-leaf  Kidney.  I  shall  give  up  these  varieties  for  the 
ridge.  In  fiict,  I  shall  only  for  the  future  coddle  up  a  patch 
or  two  of  the  Mitchell's  Albion,  and  the  Shutford  Seedling, 
as  very  early  sorts,  for  the  Daintreo's  Seedling  are  ready  so 
soon,  and  are  so  much  more  profitable  as  a  crop.  The  Early 
Shaws  gave  a  very  good  yield,  which  I  used  in  its  entirety 
as  a  second  early  fr'om  the  ground.  It  is  too  yeUow  for  my 
liking.  The  tops  of  the  E»arly  Prolifics  were  monstrous 
this  year,  and  kept  green  and  growing  to  the  last.  I  lifted 
them  on  September  28th,  when  they  averaged  23  lbs.  per 
four  square  yards.  I  consider  tliis  Potato  to  be  a  very  good 
and  profitable  sort.  It  is  white  and  gobd-flavoured,  having 
eyes  very  deeply  set ;  but  the  prefix  *'  early  '*  is  a  misnomer. 
They  all  appeared  above  ground  about  the  same  time. 

Xow  for  the  Seedling,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.   It  was  a 
perfect-shaped,  smooth-eyed,  large  Potato,  and,  as  I  just 
mentioned,  was  sent  to  me  by  post.     In  the  process  of 
stamping  the  tuber  was  split,  and  four  of  the  most  promi- 
nent eyes  were  reduced  to  a  pulp.  What  Nasmythian  powers 
our  post-office  friends  appear  to  be  possessed  of  when  they 
become  aware  of  aught  destnictiblo  in  a  letter !     Owing  to 
his  circumstance  I  am  not  enabled  to  report  so  favourably 
jn  the  produce  of  the  Seedling  as  I  otherwise  should  have 
one.    I  cut  the  tuber  into  four  sets,  as  only  four  weakly 
ves  remained  to  it.     This  caused  me  to  scrutinise  for  their 
■opearance  many  days  after  the  others  were  above  ground, 
xd  then  they  came  up  unequally.     The  haulm  was  distinct, 
«*xd  the  foliage  something  like  a  dwarf  Lapstone.     It  gave  no 
^^ossom.     It  was  a  month  after  I  dug  *^'^  others  planted  at 
*^^  same  time  ere  I  thoii^'^^  ^t  de?'*"'^      '    ioxvo°*"  *i^e  seed- 
rrigs,  Fo  I  can  give  no  jw      -^^'^  he- 


Morris  at  the  lifting.  He  is  a  jndge  of  the  escnlent,  and  lift 
said  "it  would  do."  I  prophesy  that  it  will  become  a 
favourite  Potato  for  a  field,  and  one  with  which  I  hope  next 
year  to  become  better  acquainted. — Upwards  aud  0kwabd«. 

{To  be  continued.) 


heating  houses  on  different  levels 

feom:  one  boilee. 

I  HAVE  a  greenhouse  and  a  vineiy,  both  heated  by  flan. 
There  is  a  diflference  of  5  or  6  feet  in  the  level  of  the  two 
houses,  owing  to  the  steep  declivity  of  the  gfround,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  one  boiler  wiU  heat  the  two  houses  withoot 
any  undue  pressure  upon  it.  The  most  convenient  |dace 
for  the  boiler  would  be  at  the  lower  level,  and  witboot 
understanding  anything  of  fixing  the  hot-water  pipoB,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  wiU  always  be  a  pressure  upon  the 
boiler  of  a  column  of  water  of  say  6  or  7  feet — i. «.,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  highest  pipe  and  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  If  a  tubular  boUer  be  used,  would  this  be  too  gietA 
for  the  boiler  or  the  cemented  joints  of  the  pipe  ? — ^A  Suf- 
folk Man. 

[We  could  advise  better  if  you  told  ns  more  about  the 
position  of  the  boiler.  It  would  be  most  conveniently  placed 
on  the  lower  ground  just  where  the  ground  rises  to  the 
higher  level.  If  the  boiler  there  is  sunk  enough  for  the  t<^ 
to  be  lower  than  the  lowest  heating-pipe  in  the  low  house, 
and  T-fiows  and  returns  are  used,  you  can  heat  the  two 
houses  separately,  or  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  valves. 
This  would  be  the  simplest  mode.  There  will  be  no  danger 
as  respects  pressure  if  the  pipes  in  the  upper  house  were 
made  even  higher;  but  it  will  be  necessary  that  in  the 
lower-level  house  there  should  be  an  open  air-pipe  2  or  8  feet 
higher  than  the  highest  point  of  the  upper-level  pipes.  If 
you  do  not  like  T-pipes  at  the  boiler  you  might  have  a  flow 
and  return  on  each  side  of  the  boiler.  J 


'ness. 
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WINTERING  BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS. 

At  page  370  appeared  a  few  remarks  under  the  above 
heading,  and  bearing  my  signature.  I  beg  to  observe  that 
they  were  written  in  March,  and  formed  part  of  a  paper 
which  T  intended  to  send  at  that  time,  but  somehow  or 
other  I  failed  to  do  so,  and  they  must  hare  been  sent  with 
a  later  communication.  I  trust,  however,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the  above  sulject,  as  the  notes 
referred  to  were  not  on  wintering,  but  on  diroosing  of  bed- 
ding plants  in  the  spring,  when  every  available  place  is 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  weather  is  still  too  oold  and 
uncertain  to  trust  them  oul  of  doors  without  some  means 
of  protecting  them. 

In  wintering  plants,  although  it  may  probably  be  done  m 
the  way  described,  that  plan  would  involve  such  an  amount 
of  extra  work  that  many  would  be  inclined  to  give  up  the 
attempt  before  the  winter  had  passed.  I  have  Imown  many 
instances  where  quantities  of  plants  have  been  stored  away 
comfortably,  as  was  supx>osed,  in  October,  in  such  make- 
shift places  as  stables,  summer-houses,  spare  rooms,  dosets, 
cellars,  &c.,  where  it  was  expected  that  they  would  sleep 
away  the  winter,  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  fresh  start  in 
spring ;  but  when  spring  came  a  veiy  small  remnant,  often 
not  more, than  five  per  cent,  of  them,  were  found  to  be  alive^ 
and  those  in  a  blanched  and  sickly  condition.  It  seems 
strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  are  people 
who  entertain  the  notion  that  plants  may  be  stored  away 
for  the  winter  like  garden-seats,  and  such  things,  that  have 
performed  their  office  for  the  season.  If  such  were  the  case 
it  would  be  a  x>oor  speculation  for  the  hundreds  of  small 
nurserymen  and  jobbing  gardeners,  around  large  towns,  who 
put  up  glass  structures  for  the  purpose  of  wintering  bedding 
plants,  that  they  may  gain  a  few  shillingps  by  them  in  the 
spring.  Those  who  have  small  gardens  and  wish  to  presenre 
a  few  plants,  not  having  a  pit  or  g^reenhouse  or  any  sndi 
structure,  should  not  forget  that  living  plants  cannot  be 
stor  ~  ^  away  like  pieces  of  furniture,  to  be  taken  down  again 
anr  -sed  when  required.  If  the  plants  can  neither  see* 
fee     ^-  "Deak,  still  they  will  not  feil  to  show  the  rMoH  of 
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frost  will  i^jtiro  them  considerably  wlieu  they  are  damp.  If 
the  frost  reaches  the  plants  when  they  have  been  closely 
covered  for  any  leng^  of  time,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
make  sad  havoc  amongst  them.  This,  of  coarse,  then,  is  the 
real  gist  of  the  matter.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  any  person 
inexperienced  in  such  matters  that  if  he  only  possesses  a 
saiy,  and  by  planting'^nt  time  next  year  they  will  I  garden-frame  he  can  certainly  winter  a  few  plants  in  it ;  but 


ufiioe  to  keep  them  alive,  to  give  them  none  at  all  will 
sorely  result  in  their  death. 

Fish  speaks  of  taking  up  Geraniums  out  of  the  borders, 
i^-off  tno  leaves,  and  packing  them  together  in  boxes, 
£c.,  or  in  a  cold  pit,  expectuig  to  keep  them  for  use 
er  season;  but  these  will  have  such  attention  as  is 


less  be  healUiy  plants  This,  however,  is  recommended 
•esource  when  the  supply  of  plants  from  cuttings  is  too 
)d.  Those  who  have  opportunities  of  taking  sufficient 
igs  in  July  or  August  will  have  no  occasion  to  preserve 
Id  plants,  and  though  a  pang  of  regret  may  be  felt  at 
iea  of  consigning  a  lot  of  plants  to  the  rubbish-heap, 
t  is  in  most  instances  merely  doing  now  what  will  have 
done  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

Lave  kept  large  quantities  of  plants  in  various  make- 
ways,  and  with  an  amount  of  trouble  and  labour  that 
ng  but  a  decided  interest  in  the  matter  could  induce 
x>  undertake  voluntanly.  Sometimes  my  efforts  have 
followed  with  the  much-wished-for  success,  and  not 
quently  with  grievous  disappointment  after  taking  and 
ing  cuttings  by  the  thousand  in  July  and  August,  fill- 
old  pits  and  frames  with  them  in  November,  and  then 
ig  to  throw  great  numbers  of  them  away  in  March.  I 
tried  the  practice  of  taking  up  Geraniums  out  of  the 
r  and  storing  them  away  in  a  cellar ;  but  I  cannot  say 
the  result  has  been  at  all  satisfactory.  Others,  how- 
may  have  been  more  sucoessfril,  and  I  by  no  means 
ite  the  possibility  of  doing  so  successfully. 


this  is  only  telling  part  of  the  story ;  a  constant  and  daily 
attention  is  nccessaiy,  and  more  depends  on  the  care  and 
tact  of  the  manager  than  on  the  frtimes. 

If  these  notes  are  found  useful  it  will  be  chiefly  among 
the  owners  of  small  suburban  gardens,  to  whom  it  yearly 
becomes  a  serious  consideration  as  to  how  they  are  to  pre- 
vent the  apparent  waste  and,  loss  of  their  bedding  plants. 
I  fancy  it  would  amuse  some  of  our  gardening  friends  to 
hear  of  some  of  the  shifts  which  I  have  seen  adopted  in  such 
cases,  and  almost  always  with  a  like  result — that  is,  the  loss 
of  the  plants  some  time  or  other  during  the  winter,  and  this, 
in  nearly  every  case,  because  the  plans  adopted  were  based 
simply  on  the  wishes  or  convenience  of  the  owner  without 
regard  to  the  nature  or  wants  of  the  plants. 

The  term  "wintering  plants"  conveys  something  more 
than  merely  keeping  them  beyond  the  reach  of  frost.  What 
I  have  said  with  regard  to  doing  so  in  pits  and  frames 
applies  to  struck  cuttmgs,  to  plants  established  in  pots,  and 
to  plants  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  and  potted  in  Septem- 
ber or  early  in  October.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Fish 
talks  of  taking  up  plants  even  as  late  as  November,  picking 
off  the  leaves,  and  packing  them  together  in  pots  or  boxes. 


Lose  who  can  ¥rinter  their  bedding  stock  in  suitable  I  or  on  the  bottom  of  a  cold  pit ;  but  the  experienced  gardener. 


I  structures  will  have  no  difficulty  to  contend  with 
ter  than  the  want  of  space.  But  where  it  has  to  be 
I  in  unheated  structures  the  difficulty,  as  is  well  known 
lose  who  have  made  the  attempt,  will  be  very  much 
iased,  not  only  on  account  of  more  time  being  required, 
because  there  will  be  two  g^reat  enemies  to  contend  with, 
.*e,  in  a  heated  structure,  there  will  be  only  one.  Frost 
b  be  kept  out  by  shutting  and  covering  up,  bat  doing 
t  the  same  time  encourages  damp  and  nuldew,  which 
)nly  dissipated  by  opening  and  uncovering,  so  that  two 
»  are  exerted  in  opposite  directions.  It  will  be  seen, 
,  what  constant  attention  is  necessary.  I  have  come 
le  conclusion  that  the  best  of  all  unheated  structures 
wintering  plants  are  common  wooden  frames,  such  as  are 
I  round  London.  These  are  about  20  inches  high  at 
:,  12  in  front,  6  feet  from  back  to  front,  and  the  hghts 
it  3  feet  6  inches  wide.    These  frames  are  made  of  one, 

or  three  lights  each,  the  lights  being  easily  managed, 
hese  I  would  place  6  inches  thick  of  sifted  coal  ashes, 

material,  in  my  opinion,  making  the  best  flooring  to 
d  the  pots  upon ;  and  round  the  outside  I  would  bank- 
Eit  least  a  foot  of  rotten  dung,  earth  of  any  sort  that 

hold  together,  or  any  kind  of  stuff  that  ^nll  make  a 
1  thick  barrier  to  keep  out  frost.  This,  I  consider,  affords 
iter  resistance  to^  severe  frosts  than  a  nine-inch  brick 
. ;  four-inch  or  four-and-a-half-inch  waUs  will  want  in- 
sing  in  thickness  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  built 
low,  probably  answer  as  well  aa  frames,  only  they  have 

the  portability  of  the  latter.  I  have  generally  used 
Lure  to  bank  round  the  frames,  as  it  is  a  good  plan  of 
»ing  to  rot  and  air  the  manure  for  potting  purposes, 
le  it  ii  usefully  implied.  In  frames  prepa^red  in  this 
mer  bedding  stock  can  be  wintered  with  as  Httie  trouble 
an  bo  expected  in  unheated  structures,  and  there  is  no 

of  exciting  the  plants  into  growth  bef<»re  that  may  be 
e  with  safety,  which  is  seldom  earlier  than  April, 
have  often  found  that  where  gardeners  have  practised 
tering  their  bedding  stock  in  frames,  they  keep  the 
3ring  on  the  glass  so  long  as  frost  continues ;  then  when 

covering  is  removed  the  plants  are  found  in  a  half- 
ing  condition.  Now,  this  practice  is  the  most  difficult 
inderstand,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  most  likely  to  concern 
safety  of  the  plants.  I  have  wintered  Geraniums,  Ver- 
18,  and  such  bedding  stock  in  wooden  frames  and  brick 
I  without  any  auxiliary  heat,  and  always  made  a  practice 
mUing  the  litter  off  daily,  even  in  the  midst  of  frost  and 
w,  an^  found  that  the  advantage  of  doing  so  more  than 
nterbalanced  the  danger  of  the  plants  be^ig  frosted ;  in 
},  it  is  well  known  that  a  few  degrees  of  nost  wiU  not 
t  such  plants  if  they  are  dry,  when  the  same  amount  of 


whose  daily  and  yearly  practice  it  is  to  attend  to  such  matters, 
is  in  a  very  different  position  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  plants  as  compared  with  the  amateur,  who  handles  only 
a  few  dozen  plants  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  those  only 
during  an  hour  of  relaxation  from  more  serious  and  im- 
portant business.    In  the  latter  case  the  constant  and  daily 
attention  to  frames  and  pits  is  scarcely  desirable,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  work  attached  to  them  being  none  of  the 
cleanest.     It  follows,  then,  that  a  better  and  cleaner  method 
of  wintering  plants  is  greatly  to  be  desired ;  and  happily  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  and  is  pretty  well  known ; 
it  is  to  keep  them  in  windows.    I  should  be  veiy  sorry  to 
deceive  people  by  simply  repeating  the  various  ways  and 
means  of  keeping  plants  that  have  found  their  way  into 
print,  and  which  are  eagerly  caught  &p  by  small  growers, 
and  put  into  practice  as  far  as  is  possible  with  a  certainty 
of  failure.      Common  sense  must  tell  any  one  that  living 
plants  are  not  to  bo  biuded  in  the  earth  or  hung  up  in  the 
air  by  their  roots  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  then  to 
be  put  in  the  ground  to  gi-ow  and  flourish  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  cultivator.    There  must  be  forethought  and 
a  little  work ;  those,  however,  who  really  have  a  partiality 
for  flowers  will  accept  these  conditions  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  then  there  are  many  who  profess  to  have  a  partiality 
for  flowers  whose  true  motive  in  having  them  is  merely 
because  it  is  customary,  who  complain  of  the  trouble  they 
give,  and  eagerly  seize  any  makeshift  plan  of  disposing  of 
them,  which  promises  to  preserve  them  and  dispense  with 
the  trouble  of  constant  watching,  which  the  more  rational 
course  entails. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  those  who  do  not  possess  a 
greenhouse  or  other  heated  stmctm-e  will  find  the  best  and 
cleanest  method  of  keeping  a  few  plants  is  to  keep  them  in 
their  windows.  Follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  D.  Thomson: 
Take  some  six  or  eight-inch  pots,  drain  them,  and  fill  with 
good  porous  soil ;  ta]fee  good  strong  cuttings  in  July,  remove 
the  lower  leaves,  and  insert  as  thickly  as  convenient  round 
the  pot;  place  them  in  the  ftdl  sun  if  Geraniums;  if  Verbenas, 
Oupheas,  Tropaeolums,  or  other  such  bedding  plants,  place 
in  the  shade,  and^ver  with  a  hand  or  bell-glass ;  if  Calceo- 
larias, wait  till  October  and  act  in  the  same  manner.  Leave 
all  out  in  the  open  air  as  late  as  can  be  done  with  safety ; 
then  remove  them  to  the  window  where  they  can  be  placed 
on  shelves,  which  can  be  supported  by  placing  strong  hooks 
in  the  window-frame,  and  slinging  the  shelves  on  wire  or 
blind-cord.  There  the  young  plants  should  be  watched, 
and  kept  as  nearly  dry  all  the  winter  as  can  be  done  with- 
out allowing  them  to  shrivel  up.  Earlier  in  the  season  Mr. 
Thomson  gave  some  directions  for  striking  cuttings  which 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  but,  as  he  truly  says,  six 
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or  eight-inch  pots  are  better  than  smaller  ones,  as  the  plants 
do  not  so  quickly  dry  up,  and  preserve  a  more  regular 
moisture,  and  I  believe  more  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  given 
space  than  by  using  smaller  pots. 

Even  those  who  possess  a  irame  or  small  nnheated  pit 
will  find  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  plants  in  windows, 
since,  besides  having  them  drier  and  more  under  the  eye, 
they  may  sow  a  crop  of  Badishes  in  the  frame  or  pit,  and 
when  these  are  used-up  they  can  pot-off  the  bedding  plants 
and  place  them  in  the  fiume.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
contents  of  a  few  of  these  store-pots  when  potted-off  will 
fill  a  two-light  frame,  and  if  properly  attended  to  in  water- 
ing, &.C.,  sturdy  plants  will  be  secured  for  planting  out  after 
the  middle  of  May. — F.  Chittt. 


CLOSE-PETIXIXG  VINES— DAMPERS. 

In  your  Journal  for  the  18th  of  November,  1862,  you  kindly 
answered  my  question  on  the  close-pruning  of  my  Vines. 
I  will  now  give  you  the  result,  and  have  further  to  trespass 
on  your  kindness  for  an  answer  to  my  present  inquiry. 

I  started  my  Vinos  as  recommended,  or  rather  I  should 
say  they  went  away  without  me  in  the  end  of  February,  the 
weather  being  very  mild. 

The  Sweetwater  had  three  old  rods.  Two  of  these  broke 
so  very  irregularly,  that  I  had  to  bring  a  young  cane  from 
the  bottom  and  cut  these  away.  The  third  rod  had  a  few 
bunches  of  Graj)C3,  so  was  allowed  to  remain,  though  very 
scant  of  shoots. 

The  Black  Hamburghs  had  five  rods,  two  of  them,  only, 
two  or  three  years  old.  The  three  older  rods  had  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sweetwater,  for  they  broke 
in  patches  and  bore  no  fruit.  So  these  rods  were  cut  away, 
and  a  very  vigorous  young  cane  brought  up  from  the  bottom 
with  leaves  at  least  1  foot  in  diameter.  The  other  two  rods 
gave  me  fourteen  or  sixteen  bunches  between  them. 

The  Muscadine,  which  had  for  two  years  been  very 
shy,  broke  at  every  joint,  and  had  two  or  three  bunches 
almost  on  every  shoot.  The  foliage  and  fruit  were  very 
small  to  what  they  formerly  had  been. 

The  Golden  Hamburgh  broke  pretty  well;  but  did  not 
fruit  nearly  so  well,  nor  were  the  bunches  so  fine  as  in  the 
year  before. 

The  Black  Champion  next  to  it,  first  time  of  fruiting,  had 
eight  enormous  bunches,  which  were  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  all  my  gardening  friends. 

After  reading  your  answer  last  November,  having  plenty 
of  room  between  the  Vines,  I  planted  a  Bowood  Muscat  at 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  a  Lady  Downes',  and  two 
Black  Hamburghs,  in  order  to  gain  a  year  should  these  old 
Vines  have  to  come  away.  I  shall,  however,  have  to  cut 
Away  one  Black  Hamburgh  nect  the  Muscadine,  seeing  it 
did  somewhat  better  than  usual ;  but  will  you  tell  me  if  I 
am  to  close-prune  these  Vinos  again  this  season  or  leave  a 
short  spur  1  inch  long  with  two  buds  as  I  used  to  do  ?  The 
wood  seems  well  ripened. — T.  T.  T. 

P.S. — In  youi*  hist  week's  Number  you  gave  some  impor- 
tant information  respecting  the  use  of  dampers  to  flues. 
Do  these  reinarka  apply  to  the  use  of  a  damper  with  a 
saddle  boiler  or  only  to  llues  ? 

[There  is  Ao  doubt  that  you  have  carried  the  close-pruning 
or  spurring  system  to  an  extreme,  and  have  cut  away  every 
bud  from  which  fruit  could  be  expected,  leaving  nothing  but 
latent  or  imperfectly  developed  buds,  and  hence  the  irregular 
crop  which  your  Vines  have  borne;  The  Royal  Muscadine, 
which  is  a  very  free  fruiter  under  any  system  of  pruning, 
and  generally  makes  a  more  numerous  cluster  of  eyes  at  the 
base  of  the  spurs,  hns,  therefore,  stood  the  severity  to  which 
you  have  carried  this  system  of  pruning  yi  this  case.  From 
the  success  of  the  young  rod  of  the  Champion,  and  what  you 
say  of  the  Vines  generally  in  former  yeai'S,  we  cannot 
suggest  any  other  cause  of  your  failure.  The  close  system 
of  pruning,  like  every  other,  can  be  carried  to  excess,  and 
had  you  followed  a  course  between  that  which  has  caused 
your  failure  and  your  previous  system  you  would  have  no 
doubc  secured  a  crop.  We  always  leave  the  bud  at  the 
base  of  last  season's  growth,  and  in  very  few  cases  do  we 
ever  prune  closer,  and  such  is  generally  termed  the  dose 
system.    When  the  Vines  are  well  ripened  there  is  no  fear 


of  a  fiulure,  and  the  bunches,  thongh  shorter  than  when  an 
eye  or  two  more  are  left,  are  genexslly  much  more  oompsot 
and  serviceable,  and  the  berries  are  larger. 

In  pruning  this  season  you  cannot  err,  if  yonr  Vines  m 
well  ripened,  in  proning  back  to  the  bad  at  the  bottom  of 
the  growth,  and  from  wMch  a  leaf  has  been  formed.  There 
is  no  teadier  so  thorough  as  experience ;  and  if  yon  axe 
afraid  to  cut  back  to  one  bud  leave  two,  as  you  used  to  do^ 
on  every  other  spur,  and  you  will  have  the  thmg  exemplified 
before  your  own  eyes,  and  there  will  then  be  no  anzisty 
about  a  crop  if  all  else  is  right.  Whatever  arrangement 
you  carry  out  about  leaving  your  young  and  old  Vines,  do 
not  overcrowd  your  Vines.  They  should  not  be  doser  than 
2i  feet  at  least. 

A  damper  is  a  very  necessary  appendage  to  a  boiler.  Bj 
it  the  heat  can  be  confined  about  the  boiler,  where  alone  & 
is  wanted.  In  the  case  of  a  fine,  if  a  damper  is  used  at  all 
it  should  be  at  the  furthest  point  from  the  furnace,  wheteae 
with  a  boiler  and  no  fine  it  should  be  immediately  above  the 
boiler,  in  order  in  both  cases  to  retain  the  heat  where  its 
force  is  wanted. — D.  Thomson.] 


CULTUEE  OF  SPECIMEN  MIGNONETTE. 

Beseda  odobata  or  Mignonette  is  an  evergreen  nndtf- 
shrub,  perishing  annually,  as  far  as  its  bloom-stems  are  cott- 
cemed,  in  its  native  country,  Egypt.     It  was  introduced 
into  France  in  1740,  and  was    brought  from  the  Boyid 
Garden  at  Paris  to  Windsor  by  Lord  Bateman,  in  1742. 
Don,  however,  and  Loudon  give  1752  as  the  date  of  its  in- 
troduction.   There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  there  are  two 
varieties*  the  one  an  annual,  and  the  other  a  shrubby  variety 
known  as  the  tree  Mignonette.    In  the  "  Botam<»il  Maga- 
zine," t.  29,  Beseda  odorata  is  described  as  an  ft-nTniRl,  gad  in 
the  "Botaiiical  Begister,"  t.  227,  mention  is  made  ^  a  Reseda 
odorata  frutescens,  or  frutescent  Mignonette,  which  is  said 
to  grow  2  feet  high.    I  mention  this  circumstance  in  oider 
to  show  that  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  an 
annual  variety  in  addition  to  the  one  we  now  possess.   Mig- 
nonette, or  "  Little  Darling  **  of  the  French,  is  much  cm- 
tivated  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  and  it  is  rather  remaik- 
able  that  such  a  "fragrant  weed"  (for  its  beaaty  is  to  me 
unseen),  should  remain  so  long  unimproved.     Beyond  a 
solitary  variety  it  remains  in  the  same  unimproved  condition 
as  when  first  introduced ;  and  although  it  mi^  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  it  more  ornamental,  it  certainly  ia  wocth  an 
effort  to  strive  to  obtain  a  hardy  variety.    There  axe  more 
than  two  dozen  species,  some  of  which  would,  no  doabt, 
readily  yield  to  the  hybridiser  s  penciL    Of  those  most  likeily 
to  affoid  the  best  results  seem  to  bo  Beseda  frnticoloea,  a 
small  shrubby  species  from  Spain,  and  a  rather  taller  variety 
from  the  same  country,  E  bipinnata.    I  have  made  sevonJ 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  the  pollen  of  E.  odorata  to  take 
on  the  British  species,  E.  lutea  and  some  others,  bat  only  in 
one  instance  did  the  pollen  take  effect,  and  the  plants  nused 
were  more  tender  than  the  parent,  E.  myriophylla.    Who  will 
be  the  first  to  obtain  a  hardy  sweet-scented  perennial  Mig- 
nonette ?     Growing  plants  of  Mignonette  for  in-door  de- 
coration is  somewhat  difiicult  of  attainment,  thooffh  bj  no 
means  so  difficult  as  is  generally  imagined,     l^ere  are 
several  methods  of  growing  tree  Mignonette,  but  I  shall  only 
describe  one,  and  that  is  as  simple  as  it  is  satisfiustoiy  in 
its  results.    Early  in  June  select  as  many  plants  from  the 
out-door  sowing  as  are  wanted,  making  choice  of  thoee  t^ 
are  stiff,  strong,  and  promise  a  vigorous  growth.    Taketlun 
up  with  balls,   and  place   singly  in  48-pots.     The  plants 
should  not  be  less  than  2  and  not  more  than  3  inchei  in 
height.    The  compost  best  suited  for  potting  at  the  eiii|f 
stages  of  the  plant's  development,  is  light  loam  and  leu 
mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of  silver  nad. 
The  plants,  or  rather  the  pots  containing  them,  diould  he 
plunged  in  coal  ashes  in  a  light  and  well-ventilated  sttoa- 
tion,  but  shaded  from  the  sun  from  10  o'clock  in  the  motn- 
ing  untU  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  is  the  position  they 
should  occupy  until  the  beginning  of  October.  After  wMag 
the  plants  must  be^gently  watted  and  shaded  with  mats 
for  a  few  days  until  they  become  established.    Water  nnit 
be  given  indry  weather,  and  once  or  twioe  a- week  thegr  aboiild 
be  watered  with  liquid  manuxe  much  dUated  with  rain      "  ~ 
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By  tile  middle  of  Jnljr  the  plAnts  will  I>«  growing  Tiger-  neftr  46°,  nerve  lower  tluui  40*  ta  higlier  tliau  50"  exoept  on 
ODB^,  when,  if  the  poti  are  fltll  of  roots,  they  must  be  rare  oooaaioni.  Too  much  air  uid  light  oumot  be  given  nor 
potted  into  3S-aized  pots  in  the  same  oompoet  u  before.    A    too  mnoh  eon  dnring  winter.    Ano^ei  esBsntial  ib  that  the 


-gentle  bedewing  of  tUe  ^uits  orerhead  aftar  hot  dij  dajs  plants  be  kapt  near  the  glaas,  so  aa  to  preretit  drawing,  and 
will  much  refresh  tbe  foliage,  and  watering  being  dnly  at-  to  give  tbem  all  the  H^ngtb  poasibfe.  These  point'  *'' 
tended  to  they  will  mtJce  rapid  progress.    When  tiie  Irader    tended  to,  the  plants  will  grow  with  a  vigour  equal  fa 


shows  for  bloom  pat  in  a  ■tick  in  the  oentre,  which  shonld  wishes  of  the  most  sangoiue  coltiTator  or  admirer. 

be  about  2  feet  long,  a,  trifle  less  thsdi  Uis  thickiiess  of  the  Z«stlj.  allow  me  to  protest  against  the  practice  of  t^ing 

little  flnger,  and  painted  green.     Piaoh  olf  the  bloom  on  every  ehoot  to  a  stake.     Some  people  imagine  or  have  a 

the  leader  on  its  nrst  appearance,  which  wiS  cause  the  side  fimoy  that  every  shoot  requires  a  slake,  and  .one  it  must 

shoots  to  grow  Btrongl<r,  the  blooms  on  them  being  pinched  have.    Kothing,  however,  looks  so  unnatural.     Symmet!; 

out  aa  they  appear.  This  pinching  is  to  be  continued  through-  oui  be  had  wiuiout  stakes ;   and  if  a  plant  cannot  stand  on 

out  tha  summer  until  ffirther  notice.    Take  care  that  Oie  ita  own  legs  it  is  grossly  maltreated  t^  being  tied  and  made 

plants  do  not  root  through  the  pot,  it  being  a  good  practice  to  assume  a  figure  at  onre  unnatural,  eitremely  diasOTaeable 

to  lift  them  frequently  to  see  that  they  do  not.    Tie  the  to  refined  taste,  and  altogether  unlike  aBsiating   Nature, 

leader  to  the  stake,  and  peg  down  the  side  shoots  ao  aa  to  It  is  deforming  her,  and  generally  meets  vith  the  disap- 

feather  the  plants  to  the  pot.  pointment  that  violations  <?  Nature's  laws  so  justly  inent. 

In  AtiguHt  pot  them  into  24-Bized  pota,  using  a  oompost  — GaoBOii  Abskt. 

of  light  turfy  loam  half,  the  remainder  leaf  mould  or  peat  prhe  above  u  written  to  meet  the  wishes  of  "J.  J.  J." 

and  cowdong  two  years  old  in  equal  parts,  adding  a  liberal  her  qneiy  at  tiie  time  being  replied  to  briefly.] 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.    The  drainage  should  occupy  about 

one-thini  the  depth  of  the  pot,  and  must  be  made  perfect.  

A  little  sphagnum  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  plaoed  over  the  crocks  bxJEYING   DEEPLY   THE   ROOTS   OP  ROSES, 
will  prevent  the  dramage  becoming  choked.     They  will  „                  ,,,„,,,.                    ... 
require  but  Uttle  water,  but  they  must  not  be  aUowed  to  Hatiho  made  a  Mesa  Kose-bed  last  sprmg,  and  bemg  now 
suffer  from  the  want  of  it.     When  they  really  need  w^«ring  desirous  of  raising  it  0  or  10  incheB,  I  wish  to  know  if  put- 
give  them  enough  to  reach  the  dr^nage.  *»"K  ^^^'^  "P  ^■^^  ^tems  of  the  Eoses  to  that  height  will 

Early  in  October  they  should  be  potted  into  their  blooming  injure  them.    I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  Eoses  again, 

pots,  9  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  large  enough  for  ordi-  »aruig  it  might  spoil  their  flowering.— A.  M.  A. 

nary  purposes.    The  drainage  must  be  well  attended  to,  and  [To  earth-up  the  stems  of  your  Eoses  to  sDch  a.  height 

the  neck  of  the  plant  kept  somewhat  high.    Aiter  potting  would  be  decidedly  injuriona.     If  the  Rosea  are  in  good 

they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  dry,  light,  well-ventilated  condition  they  will  bloom  next  year  if  carefully  lifted  and 

greenhonse,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.    They  will  replanted,  which  is  the  only  way  that  will  admit  of  tha  soil 

require  but  little  water,  and  yet  the  foliage  mast  not  be  b^g  raised  so  high  without  being  injurious.     If  the  roots 

allowed  to  turn  yellow  from  the  want  of  it.  are  carefully  disentangled  from  the  soil,  and  us  few  of  them 

Provided  the  plants  have  been  duly  pinched — i.e.,  the  broken  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  preserving  a  ball  of 

flowers  nipped  off— and  tbe  shoots  regulated  so  aa  to  form  earth  at  the  atem  if  it  can  be  done,  and  if  planted  imme- 

an  even-shaped  plant  feathered  to  the  pot,  and  tapering  diately,  there  is  no  fear  of  their  not  fioweting.] 
upwards,  they  will  be  fully  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height  by  the  middle  of  December, 

ai^er  which  time  the  flowers  should  not  be  pinched  off,  but  GABDENEES"   JS'AMES   FOE   FLOWEES. 

Sr»lti^tV~s™s"'.^.s;.ptoKS»;  «T.«ijr»,..fcri.ii.„p.hi.„ij«.,j„.«|piytc 

,,mdinjaon»„>rtag,™.l„,r,Jl<™.l.„U,,j,B,tal  ^aJtniMi!i^Z,lo^S. 

it  should  be  heated  to  a  few  dexreee  over  rather  than  a  ""^^  '"i™.  uecu  ibho  iiwi.uu.Le.                i,     h.         _     .j 

r.w  Mo,  th.  temperate™  of  IhXSe  in  .hieh  the  phuit  "T^™  ."5,  tt'-fl™  »"?  J"™*  f  l.!T«,?t 

i.  growing.   The  pUl.  will  bloom  hn.lj  th^ingh  the  winter,  8^>S"»,r ?  "e  emphiyen,  of  sard.neie  mn.l  kn;-  M) 

anS  uo  the  ddlght  ol  the  hidi...    die  inn«  h,  taken  li  ^°"  *'!,*.  "T  B'rf"-™  «••  B»™*  "!f"f-'S^ 

.      ..II      -L      J         1.1                     .,             1       .,       ,     .  in  a  Dosition  to  ifive  their  sons  an  ejn>ensire  edocation,  now- 

eutout  .11  .pihe.  don.  blo<.«.ng,  „  the,  weaken  the  plant,  „'rCS„  Sf/m." ,S  S"„  °o*  ™e,n.nlly  elueiioally 

and  m  nneightl,.    The  phint.  wiM  eontmne  "  good  bloom  ^„„^  garf.nL  aje  „el  to  be  exported     Stdl.  b,  dintS 

until  June,  when  they  may  be  cut  back  a  httle.  some  Mil  — i.^"-"  (.uju.u.ib  mu  uuu  m  eo  o.j^ll™.           .    j 

szrs^Ctfff.^'SeSirTsi'-iS'''  ssa'n.K'5=:ijr'raEoft«T=g"s'; 

Srtto.^'th'eT^S^K'e.RSghtw'S.C:::  >^  pre..  ineludin^ajKntuated  eatal.^...  ■^V"'"-^ 

•      J        "  B- —'^  ^•"•'^'^  ^  ••  •■■J'"- s"^> ''•'•' •^•"  6"""  manv  (tardeners  do  and  nearlv  aU  mav  attain  to  sometniniT 

"""""'buTtrb'£iT4°Sr.Tr..r<,'S"S°,h'S!  .pr.^nga»,,.et,„nnnitionoftb.nmne.of.ow^ 

unger  plants  either  in  fragranco  or  size.      It  .is 

e  to  raise  fresh  plants  anonally,  retaining  the  old 
until  such  time  aa  tbe  young  commence  flowering.     By  th'" 

phm  Mignonette  can  he  had  evwy  day  in  the  yei^.  ^^^  ^„  frima. hi?.' i^iiiVo ".",«".». 

In  conclusion,   1   would  make  a  few   general  remarks.  Tkcirieon,"  *c. 

Mignonette,  when  subjected  to  artiacial  treatment  is  impa-  gut  I  am  now  quite  ready  to  admit  that  I  hava  judged 

tient  of  damp,  particolarfy  in  its  early  stages,  but  this  is  your  correspondent  wrongfully;  and  if  my  former  commu- 

obviated  by  keeping  the  plants  outside,  for  it  is  not  nn-  nication  to  yon  on  the  subject  contmned  anything  offensive 

cwnmon  not  to  sow  the  seed  until  the  beginning  of  August,  to  him  I  sincerely  regret  it,  and  from  the  concLUatoiy  and 

which  inures  the  young  plants  to  the  fatal  moisture  of  tha  kind  tone  of  his  last  letter  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  has 

autumn  months.    Watenng  overhead  ia  a  dangerous  bot  freely  forgiven  it.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  fully  agreeing 

indispensable  process,  and  should  only  be  practisBdon  bright  with  him  that  it  ia  much  better  to  endeavour  to  raiae  the 

•anuy  roormngs,  and  tben  it  ahould  bo  mven  Oiroogh  a  fine  man  to  the  correct  standard  than  to  sink  the  standard  to 

Bjnngo.    The  shoots  are  so  easily  parted  from  the  stem  that  the  men.    And  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  kindly  advice  of 

BjrmgiDg  should  not  be  so  copious  as  to  coTsr  the  foliage  your  reverend  correspondent  may  be  inatrumentnl  in  stimu- 

with  water  and  render  it  unable  to  carry  the  weight,  or  lating  yontw  gardeners,  at  least  to  endeavour  to  attain  a 

the  shooU  are  sure  to  sUt  or  become  detached  from  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  tha  plants  which 

Bt«mi.     Better  not  to  syringe  at  all  as  do  this,  for  noUiing  many  ofthem  succeed  in  colUvating  so  well.— G. 
makes  a  specimen  look  uglier.     The  plant  is  also  ^rtremely 

__~».»n.i..  „f  — :.*: —  ^  tamperature,  — ' "'  ' — ' 


■aacaptihle  of  variations  of  tampers^ire,  eitremee  of  beat 


cold  being  podtivelj  ininrious  to  its  w^being.     The        HiarLvroi  ox  thi  OooaawKKJ.—l  saw  in  a  garden  near 
*we  shmild,  theMfci^  be  kept  ateadf,  aad  nofing    Uaidrtoiu,  Emt,  Uistletoe  growing  on  the  QooMbaRy 
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bnBhes,  which  were  very  old,  and  of  lar^  size.  The  Mis- 
tletoe was  Tei7  atrong.  I  did  not  notice  it  oa  any  other  tree 
or  bnah  except  the  Apple. — Kate. 


TABIEGATED  AKABIS. 
A  PI.ANT  of  this  miitiatiire  gem  came  into  my  poHseBsion 
last  spring  with  the  nanie  of  A.  Incida  variegata.  Whether 
this  is  the  original  kind  or  not  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
eaj;  bat  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  correspondenta  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  Mserting  that  this  identicj  kind  is  deeply 
margined  with  pxue  yellow — not  a  dirty  white— and  is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  claas  of  dwarf 
TBiiegated  edging  plants.  It  will  prove  a  great  acqnisitioTi 
tf  the  amateur,  for  it  is  quite  hardy,  is  readily  increased 
man  aide-shoots  or  ofFseta,  snd  grows  fi'eely  in  any  good 
garden  soil.  Slugs  are  its  great^t  enemy,  and  it  requires 
caiefiil  watching  in  winter  to  prevent  these  pesta  Irom 
riddling  its  delicate  leaves.  Grown  as  a  dwcirf  miniature 
pot-pb^t,  it  looks  exceedingly  prettj  for  a  flower-stand  or 
enuJl  Taae. — John  Edunotoh,  Cr(>i»  Cattle. 


apostrophising  in  (soppoeed)  solitude  his  Earomite  flcnroi  ii 
he  botanised  along  onr  hill-sides  throagh  the  fiiMighg 
seaaona  in  all  weathers.  The  beautiful  flowen  were  ftinw 
of  bis,  and  their  bine  eyes  were  aa  dear  to  him,  ud  ilHri 
as  sentient,  as  the  blue  eyes  of  his  human  friends.  Howtw 
much  hollowneas  or  falsity  there  might  be  in  the  wtrifi 
hlandishments,  with  the  Sowers,  at  least,  he  could  hold  pa 
converse.  It  was  a  holy  fonntain  this,  at,  whidi  he  eoiU 
re&esh  and  forti^  his  soul  when  wearied  I7  the  nazmw  flna 
and  crosaee  of  Hfe.  Each  of  us  c&n  do  the  like !  ThooHBdi 
of  dilea  did  this  man  wander  whilst  Bearching  fijr  th 
humble  Mossee  and  Lidiens,  which  to  common  iiuobsanat 
eyes  are  invisible,  or,  if  seen,  are  passed  careleaslf  hj, 
"  Ob,  muf  an  Ihe  porta  th^t 
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TODMOEDEN  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY 

A.  KEXTiKa  was  held  on  the  Snd  ult.  Sfony 
lay  on  the  table:  among  the  more  notable  were  monster 
eiamples  of  the  curious  Polyporus  betulinue,  gathered  from 
Birch  tiees  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  may  bo  regarded  as 
a  semi-commercial  fungus,  being  employed,  at  times,  in 
the  manu&ctnre  of  razor-strops.  It  is  highly  interesting, 
as,  indeed,  are  most  of  the  tHingi.  The  fungus  family,  more- 
over, is  a  useful  one,  very  many  speciea,  although  not  re- 
garded hare  as  edible,  being  the  prized  esculents  of  other 
ooontries. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Atr.  J.  Holt,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Prestwich  and  Pilkington  Botanical  Societry,  announc- 
ing for  sale  the  renowned  "  Shepherd  Herbarium,"  com- 
prising 160  vols,  (folio)  of  dried  specimetia  of  plauta.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  at  once  to  communiciite  witli  Mr. 
Holt,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  herbariam  can 
be  forwarded  to  Todmorden  for  inspection  by  the  members, 
and,  in  case  of  a  difficulty  in  this,  a  number  of  gentleSien 
were  appointed  a  committee  or  deputation  to  go  and  inspect 
on  the  Society's  behalf. 

Mr.  J.  Lord,  Bridge-end,  Todmorden,  presented  to  the 
Society  one  hundred  and  fii^  sheets  and  thirty  packets  of 
dried  specimens  of  British  mosses  by  name,  being  the  whole 
of  the  bryological  collection  of  the  late  Hr.  Edmund  Holt, 

Edmund  Holt  died  some  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  well 
known  throughout  the  Todmorden  and  neighbouring  valleys 
as  an  enthusioatic  botanist  and  naturalist,  and  a  man  of 
strong  individuality  withal.  His  ahrewdnees  and  sagacity 
were  uncommon,  and  his  "  sayings  "  ore  still  quoted  in  the 
neighbourhood  aa  oracular,  and  that  not  seldom.  "  As  old 
Hed  Holt  used  to  say,"  ia  the  phrase.  Who  hasn't  heard  it 
a  hundred  times  ?  Whilst  alive,  "  old  Ned  Holt"  must  have 
been  a  power,  influencing  by  no  means  a  narrow  circle,  and 
now  that  he  has  been  twenty  years  dead,  his  worda  (or 
"sayings")  are  a  power  stilL  He  was  commonly  pronounced 
an  "oddity" — a  "curiosity."  But  why  was  he  odd? — why 
was  he  singular?  Because  at  every  step  he  took  over  this 
earth  Holt  found  "the  Beautiful,"  "the  Wonderftd," and 
admired  and  wondered  accordingly  (perhaps  eomewhat  de- 
monatratively),  whilst  the  purblind  people  about  him  saw 
"little  or  nothing  to  admire  or  wonder  at."  The  glorious  sun 
shining  in  the  heavens  and  casting  its  wealth  of  colours  over 
the  clouds  and  over  the  earth,  waa  no  miserable  "  farthing 
candle"  to  this  man.  "The  Primrose  by  the  river's  brim" 
was  more  than  a  yellow  Primroao  to  him,  and  therefore  did 
'■''e  Peter  Bella  amid  whom  he  lived  and  moved  reguid  liim 
_■  a  "curiosity" — an  "oddity."  Such  men — men  whose 
-•earts  and  minds  are  opened  to  the  beauty  of  the  universe— 
"  "  tics"  and  "oddities"  even  now. 

if  we  did  bnt  know  it-— Holt  knew 
ir  eyes  wo  walk  in  Paradise — Holt 
■■'"'•     '"'  was  "odd."    Holt's  heart 
,  a,     I"    '  "^rt  of  every  true  love- 
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CHICOST :  ITS  USES  AND  CTJLTUEE. 

Otheb  readers  of  your  Journal  besides  "J.  8,"  wiH  [■» 
bably  be  interested  by  an  account  of  the  plant  whidi  no* 
constitutes  one-half  of  what  is  termed  "  coffee."  I  theidbn 
submit  the  following ; — 

Chicory  or  Snccoi;  (Cichorinm  intibae),  is  an  indigancMi 
fusiform  or  taprooted  perennial,  abonn&ig  in  mom  pntii 


spikes,  branching  and  tapering  upwards,  which  jrivB  Ik 
plant  a  pyramidal  habit  and  elegant  appearance.  TIU7H 
of  a  bright  and  lovely  blue  oolour,  ea<m  the  aiie  of  a  eran 


vaunted  beauties  of  the  flower  garden  is  more  enuunental 
in  its  Beaaon.  The  roots  sje  laige,  succulent,  and  elongated, 
not  unlike  white  Carrots,  but  having  a  moltiplidtj  of  fibres 
adhering  to  them  like  Salaafy. 

The  leaves  when  blanched  are  an  eicelknt  nbatitnte  fir 
Endive,  and  are,  therefore,  used  as  a  salad.  In  addition 
to  their  use  as  a  salad,  they  afford  a  great  buDt  of  hafaan 
which  ia  considered  good  food  for  catt^.  ^Rie  rooti  fefin  u* 
Chicory  of  commerce. 

IsT,  As  A  SaLlAD. — For  this  ptupose  the  aeed  is  aown 
about  the  middle  of  M^,  in  drilla  a  foot  Bnazt.  The 
ground  is  frequently  hoed  between  the  drilU,  uid  the  plants 
ore  thinned  ont  to  G  inches  apart.  Beyond  homing  botweeai 
the  rows  and  keeping  clear  of  weeds,  the  plants  need  no 
further  attention  untfl  November,  when  Uie  loota  am  takeo 
up  and  stored  away  in  a  cool  plooe,  so  that  tb^  may  be  tt 
hand  for  forcing.  The  tops  are  cut  off  abont  an  iudi  abon 
the  crown ;  for  these  roots,  unlike  those  intended  fin  roail- 
ing,  are  wanted  to  grow.  If  a  dark  and  rather  wann  oelbr 
is  at  command,  the  roots  may  be  placed  thece  in  mojit  Mil 
with  the  crown  above  the  STtr&oe.  A  temperatara  «f  B(r  ii 
quite  high  enough ;  for  if  brought  on  too  fiut  the  lotnt 
are  very  narrow,  or  little  better  than  the  midribs  ofwUts 
Beet— in  fact,  they  cannot  be  forced  too  alowlri  bnt  itH 
the  quicker  Uiey  are  forced  the  less  bitter  is  the  salad.  It 
looks  better  when  the  leaves  ate  broad,  and  theae  dwold  bs 
cut  when  about  6  inches  in  length,  in  which  state  Qwy  mite 
an  excellent  substitute  for  Endive,  but,  like  BntetitBtss  b 
general,  not  half  so  good  as  the  genuine  article.  'Wba  a 
cellar  is  not  at  hand  1  have  put  about  a  dosen  rootl  ii  * 
12.inch  pot,  and  after  thoroughly  moistening  the  toil  jbeli 
'  under  the  shelves  or  tables  of  any  house  witli  a  *■¥*' 
inwMa 


ratnre  above 


exceeding  65°,  and  then  ii 


with  clay.  ^  ...     „ 

salad,  and  sufficient  pota  should  be  introduced  at  wmUj 
intervals  t«  meet  the  demands  of  a  lamily,  Fot^  huiwra 
not  being  always  at  hand,  I  have  hunted  up  a  nuMwIiO^ 
and  knotted  one  end  off,  nailing  on  the  loose  sidi^  and  tb" 
bored  holes  all  round  about  an  inch  in  diiuneter,  and  aboa 
the  same  distance  Mart.  Commencing  at  the  botton^  !■! 
.v-int  an  inch  of  well-miHstened  soil  jtwt  level  with  tiw  fin 
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peeping  through  the  holes ;  add  soil,  pressing  it  firm,  then 
more  loots,  and  so  on  to  the  top,  when  we  have  a  hundred 
roots  which  will  afford  twelve  good  salads,  The  box  may 
then  have  the  end  nailed  on,  and  be  plaoed  on  end  in  a 
Mushroom-house,  or  some  such  dark  ana  warm  place.  Three 
such  boxes  are  enough  foip  &  good-sized  fSamily,  introducing 
one  ten  days  after  the  other,  and  refilling  or  otherwise  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require. 

2nd,  As  Hesbaos  fob  Cattle. — ^My  opinion  of  this  is 
that  cattle  are  not  so  fond  of  it  as  to  "  devour  it  gpreedily," 
which  is  what  some  say  they  do.  I,  however,  have  seen  many 
acres  of  Chicory,  and  find  that  cattle  eat  everything  in  the 
field  in  preference  to  it.  They  leave  it  the  last  because 
they  do  not  savour  it.  Let  new-fangled  &rmers  say  what 
they  will,  nothing  is  bet^  than  grass  and  some  firm  sweet 
Mangolds  and  Swede  Turnips  for  feeding  cattle. 

The  seed  for  this  purpose  is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  April 
in  drills  about  9  inches  apart,  and  is  hoed  and  thinned  to 
6  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  By  July  the  plants  are  strong, 
and  as  tlus  happens  to  be  the  time  when  pastures  are  be- 
coming bare,  the  cattle  are  turned  into  it.  Some  of  the 
plants  will  run  to  seed,  and  to  these  the  cattle  are  more 
partial  than  the  leaves.  Chicory  affords  a  supply  of  herbage 
until  late  in  the  season. 

3bd,  Its  Eoots  as  Coffes. — ^The  soil  should  be  rich, 
friable,  sandy,  and  deep.  It  should  be  dug  or  ploughed 
deeply  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  laid  up  rather  rough, 
80  that  the  frost  may  pulverise  it.  If  the  soil  is  poor  it 
should  be  heavily  manured  in  autumn,  prior  to  its  beiug 
turned  up  for  the  winter.  The  land  is  better  when  in  good 
heart  to  begin  with,  for  newly-manured  land  is  apt  to  cause 
the  plants  to  run  too  much  to  top  without  giving  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  root.  The  ground  should  be  cross- 
ploughed  in  the  spring,  dragged  or  heavy-harrowed,  doing 
it  in  dry  weather.  Couch  and  other  noxious  weeds  should  be 
thoroughly  eradicated  before  an  attempt  is  made  at  growing 
this  crop ;  and  the  ground  should  be  naturally,  or  be  made, 
something  like  fiour  by  the  second  week  in  May.  The  soil 
cannot  be  too  fine  nor  too  rich  for  Chicory,  as  long,  thick, 
straight  roots  are  the  object  aimed  at.  The  field  having  a 
fine  powdery  surface  by  the  second  week  in  May,  the  seed 
is  then  sown  on  the  level  with  an  implement  known  as  the 
"Chicory -drill,"  which  deposits  the  seed  in  rows  12  inches 
apart,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  a  like  distance  &om  seed  to 
seed.  'A  wooden  roller  is  mostly  attached  to  the  drill,  behind 
the  coulters,  which  closes  the  drills  after  the  seed  is  distri- 
buted. In  case  of  there  being  no  roller  attached  to  the  drill, 
a  light  wooden  roller  is  passed  over  the  sown  part  before 
the  drills  become  dry,  so  that  there  may  be  no  seed  lying 
dormant  until  rain  falls.  The  seed  should  be  new,  for  plants 
firom  old  seed  are  more  apt  to  run  to  seed  than  new.  Five 
pounds  of  seed  are  usually  sown  per  acre. 

Chicory  land  is  mostly  very  prolific  in  annual  weeds — as 
Chickweed,  Groundsel,  &c. :  therefore  the  hoe  should  be 
plied  between  the  rows  immediately  the  plants  indicate 
where  the  rows  are.  When  the  plants  are  fairly  in  rough 
leaf  they  should  be  thinned  to  a  distance  of  G  inches  apart, 
taking  away  the  weakest  and  leaving  only  the  strongest. 
In  thinning  it  is  a  good  plan  to  strike  the  drills  crosswise 
with  a  hoe  5  inches  wide  (also  termed  a  Chicory-hoe,  for  this 
plant,  being  a  special  crop,  has  tools  especially  set  apart 
for  its  cultivation  fix)m  beginning  to  end),  taking  two  rows 
at  once,  a  boy  or  woman  following  the  stnker  to  single  out 
the  plants.  In  a  short  time  after  the  singling-out  the  whole 
will  require  hoeing  again,  and  the  rows  to  be  run  over  to 
make  sure  of  the  plants  standing  singly  or  at  the  proper 
distance  apart.  After  this  the  hoes  are  plied  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  benefit  the  plant  by  frequently  stirring  the 
sturface.  Weeds  must  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
allowed  to  get  ahead,  nor  the  surface  to  become  baked  and 
hard,  for  this  would  render  the  produce  inferior  in  size  and 
quality.  This  crop  cannot  be  too  highly  cultivated,  nor  can 
vxe  soil  be  hoed  too  often  until  the  plants  attain  the  size 
when  hoeing  would  ii^ure  the  crop  by.  breaking  the  leaves. 

After  discontinuing  hoeing,  the  plants  need  no  further 
attention  until  November,  'mien  the  roots  have  to  be  taken 
np.  This  operation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  Chicory-spade 
imich  is  handled  like  another  spade,  so  &r  as  the  shaft  and 
liflt  are  concerned;  but  the  digging  part  is  only  about 
2  isdies  wide  and  1  indi  in  thickness,  and  is  thinner  towards 


the  bottom.  This  implement  *  is  about  1  foot  6  inches  in 
length  of  blade,  and  a  shoulder  is  put  on  the  shaft  on  which 
the  foot  is  placed  in  thrusting  it  into  the  soiL  This  instrument 
is  thrust  down  by  the  side  of  the  Chicory  plant  as  near  to  it 
and  as  perpendicularly  as  possible.  The  operator  then  com- 
mences "  prising,"  or  weighing  down  with  the  right  or  left 
hand,  whichever  he  happens  to  have  on  the  hilt  of  the  spade, 
and  thus  cuts  or  breaks  the  root  a  good  depUi  below  the 
siurface,  and  having  the  top  in  his  other  hand  the  root  is 
drawn  up  and  laid  on  the  surface.  He  does  this  in  half  a 
minute.  After  him  follow  women  or  boys,  who  cut  the  tops 
off  quite  dose,  and  throwing  the  roots  into  rows  they  are 
put  into  carts  and  taken  to  be  washed.  A  running  s^eam 
is  best  for  this  purpose.  A  sort  of  crate  made  of  laths  is 
used.  It  is  6  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  the  laths  being  nailed 
so  that  half-inch  interslices  or  openings  are  between  theiA. 
The  crate  is  open  at  the  top.  It  is  faed  with  four  stakes 
so  as  to  be  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  that  dirt  may 
pass  away,  and  into  it  the  Chicory  is  put.  With  a  short- 
headed  wooden  rake  with  very  long  teeth  the  Chicory  is 
moved  to  and  &o  until  white  and  clean,  when  it  is  put  into 
carts  as  clean  as  the  Chicory  itself,  and  conveyed  to  the  IHlw 
to  be  prepared  for  the  grocer.  Care  must  be  taken  to  well 
wash  the  Chicory,  and  to  cut  the  tops  quite  dose,  or  the 
Chicory-drier  will  cavil  about  it,  probably  rcgect  it  owing  to 
its  not  being  delivered  according  to  bargain,  or  take  so  much 
per  ton  off  for  the  dirt  on  the  roots  and  the  waste  of  the  top, 
which  must  be  done  before  it  is  dried,  for  Chicory  is  gritty 
enough  without  dirt.  The  roots  are  then  cut  transversely 
into  slices  and  dried  in  a  kiln;  but  I  omit  the  process, 
as  no  written  directions  would  avail  "  J.  S.*'  without  plans 
and  details  which  I  am  not.  provided  with.  Personal  inspec- 
tion and  practice  are  necessary  to  the  proper  drying  of 
Chicory,  and  a  kiln  is  hardly  necessary  for  one  grower.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  sell  the  raw  produce  to  the  owner  of  a  kiln, 
as  a  kiln  will  dry  the  produce  of  several  gprowers. 

After  Chicory  is  dried  it  is  sold  to  the  Chicory-roaster,  by 
whom  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  in  dosed  iron 
cylinders  similar  to  coffee,  and  after  roasting  the  slices  are 
broken  into  what  are  called  "  nibs."  The  roaster  not  un- 
frequently  uses  a  small  portion  of  fatty  matter,  as  lard,  in  the 
course  of  the  process,  and,  finally,  though  not  always,  dusts 
the  "  nibs  "  over  with  some  red  colouring  matter,  as  Vene- 
tian rod,  to  impart  brilliancy  of  colour. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  of  Chicory  is  from  four  to  five  and 
even  six  tons,  and  the  roots  were  formerly  worth  from  JB8  10». 
to  jBIO  10s.  per  ton;  but  now  I  am  informed  by  Chicory- 
gprowers,  that  it  is  not  worth  growing,  as  it  impoverishes  the 
land,  and  does  not  pay  so  well  as  other  agricultural  produce. 
For  these  reasons  they  have  given  up  growing  it.  Where 
once  there  were  an  hundred  acres  of  Chicory  in  a  township, 
now  there  are  none  but  the  roots  that  have  escaped  from 
cultivation. 

Analysis  shows  that  Chicory  contains  none  of  the  active 
principles  of  the  three  non-alcoholic  beverages — tea,  coffee, 
and  cocoa.  It  contains  none  of  their  refreshing  and  invi- 
gorating properties,  having  neither  thein,  nor  caffein,  the 
respective  active  principles  of  tea  and  coffee :  therefore,  it 
is  very  questionable  indeed  whether  an  infusion  of  Chicory 
roots  is  of  any  value  as  a  beverage.  It  certainly  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  coffee,  but  it  is  said  to  be  an  aperient,  and  at 
other  times  acts  as  a  diuretic.  Taken  along  with  coffee  in 
the  proportion  of  35  per  cent.,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  sense 
of  weight  at  the  stomach,  causes  langour  and  headache,  and 
has  been  assigned  as  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  amaurosis. 
It  contains  no  essential  oil,  therefore,  has  not  the  fragrance  of 
coffee.  Dandelion  roots  make  as  good  coffee  as  Chicory, 
and  are  a  better  medicine,  though  neither  of  them  ought  to 
be  taken  as  an  article  of  diet,  yet  popular  taste  seems  as  if 
it  ran  after  the  most  nauseating  draughts. — Gsoboe  Abbey. 


Gebanittm  Leaves  fob  Cuts. — The  leaves  of  Geraniums 
are  an  excellent  application  for  cuts,  where  the  skin  is 
rubbed  off,  and  other  wounds  of  that  kind.  One  or  two 
leaves  must  be  bruised,  and  applied  on  linen  to  the  part, 
and  the  wound  will  become  cicatrised  in  a  very  short  time. 
— MissFbt 

*  It  is  the  best  of  all  implements  for  eradicating  Docks  in  meadows  or 
pastures. 
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TREHTHAM. 
(Candvdtd  from  page  416.) 


pAssiira  a  neat  balnatrade  ajid  tiro  oi  three  steps 
stand  on  the  xtpper-temce  flower  garden,  centered  with  a 
beautiiiil  fountain  with  a  group  of  elevated  statuBr;.  But 
for  tiie  fountain  irhen  standing  at  the  entrance-door  of 
this  &ont.  the  eye  wonld  pass  along  the  centre  of  the  slate 
terrace,  centre  walk  of  flower  gai^en,  and  centre  walk  of 
Italian  gardeita,  right  up  to  the  bronze  statuary  of  PeisecB 


and  Hednaa  blow  to  the  lalce,  a  distance  of  946  feet.  Beatki 
on  the  opposite  page  will  give  an  idea  of  that  line  ap  to  i 

The  upper  flower  garden  is  a  square,  SIO  feet  Moh  wi 
the  same  in  width  as  the  oonaerratoTT-  35  feet,  Uie  nu 
front  of  mansioD  144  ftet,  and  width  of  dining-roomSSfe 
making  in  all  SIO  teet    The  two  end  balnstradea  and  tl 


m 


I  with  bB(e  pliDti  of  1  tiwB  tb«   ta,r*\    bf    hax-ti^al      U.  TiriftitMAlrmm  ud  For- 
I.  (rontr.l  with  tirown  I  4  Incbci  bish,  ind  t'om  tb*  broad  |  tct-iu-noi. 


a  OoldcD  Ctuia. 
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in  front  are  richly  ornamented  by  yases  on  plinths  and 
pedestals,  about  17  feet  apajrt. 

Of  the  beauty  of  this  upper  flower  garden,  its  artistic 
tracery,  masses  of  flowers,  beautiful  statuary,  and  handsome 


urns  and  vases  on  the  balostrading,  with  a  small  temple 
at  the  south-east  and  south-west  comers,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  say  anything  to  please  ourselves,  and,  tiierefor^ 
feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able,  through  Mr.  Henderson's 
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1.  Slate  terrace  49  feet  In  width. 

2.  Balustrade  with  three  steps  lo  flower  ^rden. 

3.  Broken  line,  showing  210  feet,  the  width  of 
flower  garden. 


4.  Fine  balastrmde,  and  in  centre  in  line  with 
walk  in  the  upper  flower  garden  and  the  central 
walk  in  Italian  garden,  six  wide  lemicircular 
steps  down  to  Italian  garden. 


5.  Broken  line  along  centre  of  central  walk  of 
Italian  garden,  representing  654  feet  tnm  balus- 
trade to  lake. 

8.  Position  of  statnary  of  Penena,  Ac. 


kindness,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  plan  of  the  fourth 
part  of  this  garden,  that  they  may  see  at  once  what  we 
should  fail  to  describe.  The  other  three  quarters  are  the 
same  as  that  given,  so  that  our  young  friends  who  feel  dis- 
posed may  make  a  full  plan  for  themselves. 

The  centre  is  the  noble  fountain  with  its  elevated  statuary 
of  Naiads,  water  nymphs,  &c.  The  fountain  has  a  broad 
kerb  of  stone. 

Though  each  of  the  four  panels  is  a  coimterpart  of  the 
rest,  it  will  be  observed  that  each  panel  is  planted  on  the 
principle  of  insuring  a  great  amount  of  variety.  The  Yews 
and  Humcas  also  formed  a  nice  connecting  link  with  the 
Humeas  roimd  the  fountain,  and  did  away  with  all  im- 
pressions of  monotonous  flatness.  The  chain  pattern  at 
the  side  was  a  gem  of  beauty.  The  rains  hod  slightly 
injured  the  circles  of  Geraniums,  but  the  Lobelia  ana  the 
Gazania  were  in  their  glory. 

We  now  pass  down  the  wide  platform  semicircular  stone 
steps,  six  in  number,  and  enter  upon  the  central  walk  of 
the  Italian  paneUed-garden.  This  walk  is  40  feet  in  width. 
The  distance  from  balustrade  to  lake  is  rather  more  than 
240  yards.  The  width  across  of  this  Italian  garden  is  al- 
together three  times  that  of  the  upper  flower  garden,  or 
210  yards,  the  groimd  extending  equally  to  the  east  and 
west.  On  each  side  of  the  steps  in  front  of  a  wall  that 
supports  the  south  balustrade  of  the  flower  garden  is  a 
border  of  flowers,  among  which  that  old  favourite  Salvia 
patens  was  conspicuously  beautiful. 

Besides  this  wido  walk  in  the  centre  of  40  feet,  there  are 
also  wide  walks  at  the  north  end  next  the  flower  gaidens, 
and  across  the  lower  end  behind  the  balustrade  that  separates 


the  garden  from  the  lak6.  On  the  same  level  as  the  central 
walk  there  are  also  two  longitudinal  walks,  one  on  each 
side,  25  feet  in  width ;  and  besides  those  at  the  ends,  there 
are  two  more  cross  walks  which  divide  the  space  into  six 
divisions,  not  equal,  but  the  two  middle  ones  so  much  larger 
than  the  four  end  ones  as  to  be  something  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  five  is  to  two.  The  beds  in  these  panels  are  in 
two  compartments,  nearly  on  the  general  level  of  the  gravel 
walks,  but  with  sloping  banks  and  lower  levels  all  round 
and  between  them.  All  these  beds  have  a  raised  edging  or 
ridge,  a  foot  in  height  and  as  much  in  breadth,  of  various 
things — as  Oak,  Box,  Tew,  Berberis,  Ootoneaster,  Ivy,  &c. 
Each  of  these  six  panels  or  gardens  has  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  the  largest  two  in  the  two  middle  ones — that  is,  six 
in  all,  three  on  each  side.  The  centre  of  these  fountains  is 
105  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  middle  walk  of  40  feet,  which 
makes  210  feet  from  fountain  to  fountain  crosswise,  and 
thus  the  three  fountains  on  each  side  are  in  direct  line  with, 
the  east  and  west-end  balustrading  and  vases  of  the  upper 
flower  garden. 

Both  sides  of  this  garden  are  bounded  by  a  sloping  bank 
and  raised  terrace,  with  walk,  &c.,  some  4  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  panelled  garden.  On  the  west  side  this  is 
separated  from  the  park  by  a  shrubbery  of  ornamental 
trees  and  evergreens.  On  the  east  side  it  is  separated  from 
lawns  and  shrubberies  by  an  arched  walk  covered  with 
creepers,  &c.  This  as  weU  as  the  position  of  the  panels,  or 
beds,  will  be  seen  by  section  2,  which  takes  in  half  the 
width  across  from  the  axched  walk  to  the  broad  middle  walk. 
Take  the  lower  line  of  fig^es  as  references,  the  upper  giving 
the  distance  in  feet. 
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1,  covered  pathway  8  feet  wide,  ai-ch  about  13  feet  in 
height,  covered  with  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Clematis,  &c., 
affording  a  line  shade  in  a  hot  sunny  day ;  2,  is  a  ribbon- 
border  10  feet  wide,  bordered  with  3  feet  of  grass ;  3,  is  a 
gravel  walk  12  feet  wide ;  4,  is  level  grass,  6  feet ;  5,  sloping 
bank,  9i  feet ;  G,  lower  level  of  gross  17i  feet ;  7,  side  gravel 
walk,  25  feet ;  8,  other  17i  feet  of  grass ;  9,  sloping  bank, 
5i  feet ;  10  level  grass  of  11  feet  in  width,  a  foot  lower  than 
the  fountains,  and  which  goes  all  round  the  panel;  11,  slopes 
and  level  up  to  panel  level ;  12,  the  front  hedge  that  sur- 
rounds the  beds.  The  same  figuring  might  be  continued 
until  we  reach  the  middle  walk.  The  west  side  is  arranged 
exactly  the  same,  only  the  raised  terrace  is  bounded  by  shrub- 
bery instead  of  an  arched  walk,  as  1  on  the  east  side.  The 
position  of  the  beds  may  also  be  still  better  seen  by  looking 
at  a  part  of  an  end  section  (Sec.  3),  as  seen  from  a  cross  walk. 
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This  will  likewise  show  the  level  of  the  beds,  with  slopes,  and 

the  low  level  of  11  feet  in  width  all  round  each  compartment. 

Besides  the  plants  of  Tew  and  upright  Cypresses,  the 

most  of  the  beds  in  these  compartments  were  of  large  size, 


and  notwithstanding  the  masses  of  plants  required  else- 
where, these  too  were  grouped  with  the  gay^  colours. 
This,  also,  was  done  to  a  certain  extent  this  season,  and  a 
number  of  large  beds  were  brilliant  with  annuals  in  the  end 
of  August,  and  others  had  been  quite  as  beautifrd  when  the 
family  were  there  to  see  them.  Circumstances  to  which  we 
need  not  here  allude  render  it  desirable  to  lessen  the  vast 
masses  of  bedding  plants ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  a  little 
may  be  borrowed  from  showy  annuals,  more  than  a  beginning 
has  been  made  to  fill  the  beds  with  permanent  plants — that 
is,  that  will  require  less  looking-after.  Many  beds  have, 
therefore,  been  filled  with  China  and  free  late-blooming 
Boses ;  others  with  Berberry  and  various  dwarf  shrubs  of 
striking  foliage;  and^  we  i(re  convinced  that  when  all,  or 
mostly  all,  the  beds  are  done  in  this  wav,  it  will  present  a 
much  hotter  cont^rast  to  the  present  rich  flower  garden — ^will 
yield  on  the  whole  much  more  of  the  pleasures  of  variety — 
will  call  for  even  more  plant-knowledge  and  cultural  skill — 
and,  if  not  so  hrilliant  in  summer,  will  present  from  the 
windows  of  the  mansion  a  far  more  efiective  picture  in 
winter  and  spring. 

In  one  stnkmg  feature  of  this  garden  we  noticed  a  change 
since  our  previous  visit  many  years  ago.  Then  there  were 
the  finest-headed  specimens  of  standiurd  Portugal  Laurels 
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we  had  ever  seen,  grown  in  large  boxes  to  resemble  Orange 
trees,  and  vieing  in  size  with  the  largest  Orange  trees  im- 
ported at  times  from  Italy  and  the  south  of  France — such  as 
may  be  seenat  Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire,  and  Holland  Honse, 
Kensington.  Set  at  regular  intervals  of  from  70  to  80  feet 
apart  by  the  sides  of  the  walk,  the  deception,  as  to  Orange 
trees,  when  looked  at  from  a  distance  was  complete,  and 
they  were  even  more  beautifol  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
The  terrible  frost  of  1860  and  1861,  however,  settled  their 
beauty,  the  elevation  of  the  roots  in  the  boxes  no  doubt 
rendering  their  destruction  more  easy.  Nearly  two  years 
ago  very  nice  plants  were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lane,  of 
Berkhampstead,  which  now  average  (and  the  plants  are 
very  much  alike),  5  feet  in  height  of  clear  stem,  and  4^  feet 
in  diameter  of  head,  and  all  look  healthy  and  vigorous. 
The  mode  of  planting  by  Mr.  Henderson,  as  likely  to  guard 
against  severe  frost,  is  worthy  of  especial  notice.  To  keep 
up  the  idea  of  Orange  trees,  boxes  are  still  used.  These 
are  very  neat,  3  feet  8  inches  on  the  square,  and  1  foot 
10  inches  deep,  with  10  inches  of  stone  below  that,  on  which 
the  bottomless  boxes  rest.  The  plants,  then,  were  carefully 
planted  in  the  ground,  the  soil  rising  as  high  only  as  the 
top  of  the  stonework  and  not  at  all  into  the  box.  At  present, 
to  keep  up  the  deception  the  box  is  filled  with  fern,  so  that 
a  visitor  that  did  not  know  otherwise  would  think  it  was 
merely  used  as  mulching.  A  false  bottom  of  slate  is  to  be 
put  across  near  the  top  of  the  box,  and  that  covered  with 
soil  will  give  the  idea  that  the  planting  has  taken  place  in 
the  usual  way.  Security  and  appearances,  and,  perhaps, 
giving  in  to  a  prejudice,  harmless,  however,  will  be  combined. 
The  boxes  are  placed  on  the  lawn  by  the  sides  of  the  walks. 
There  are  three  dozen  in  all,  nine  on  each  side  of  the  wide 
central  walk,  and  nine  along  each  of  the  two  longitudinal 
walks  on  the  side  next  the  panel  gardens.  They  are  so 
regulated  that  a  box  stands  near  the  comer  of  eadi  of  the 
cross  walks. 

The  raised  side  terraces  of  these  gardens  are  embellished 
and  enlivened  with  massive  seats,  statuary,  and  vases ;  but 
the  most  conspicuous  of  such  objects,  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  is  a  colossal  group  of  bronze  statuary  at  the  end  of  the 
middle  walk,  close  to  the  lake,  representing  the  triumph  of 
Perseus  over  Medusa,  the  only  sister  among  the  dread 
Gorgons  that  was  subject  to  mortality,  and  whose  very  look 
tamed  all  who  beheld  it  into  stone.  And  no  wonder,  for  the 
severed  head  held  in  the  hand  of  Perseus  has  not  only 
serpents  entwined  in  the  hair,  but  every  drop  of  blood  as  it 
ooses  out  becomes  a  serpent,  and  thus  enough  of  them  are 
the  whole,  with  their  progeny,  to  keep  in  countenance  the 
£Ei.ble,  and  enable  them  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  Africa. 
We  presume  there  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
this  statuary  when  looked  at  by  the  eye  of  the  anatomist, 
the  sculptor,  or  the  painter,  and  yet  from  the  jar  it  gave  our 
own  susceptibilities  we  might  question  its  fitness  for  the 
position  in  which  it  is  plac^.  We  seemed  instinctively  to 
long  for  a  group  of  the  Graces ;  something  like  the  statue 
on  the  hill,  to  commemorate  family  honours;  something 
or  anything  calculated  to  arouse  thoughts  of  peace,  hope, 
goodness,  and  happiness,  as  more  in  accordance  than 
"  Gorgons  dire,"  with  the  elegant  refinement  and  beauty 
of  these  gardens,  and  the  charms  of  the  clear,  placid  lake, 
with  its  side  background  of  ancient  Oaks,  not  only  speaking 
of  the  past,  but  in  their  health  and  luxuriance  inviting  us 
to  look  forward  to  the  "good  times  coming,"  which  no 
doubt  they  will  be  privileged  to  witness. 

The  waters  of  this  fine  lake  consisted  originally  of  the 
stream  of  the  Trent,  arrested  by  means  of  an  embankment 
thrown  across  the  lower  end,  but  in  floods  so  much  mud  was 
carried  in,  that  silting-up  seemed  merely  a  question  of  time. 
To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Fleming  \indertook  the  onerous  task  of 
^hanging  the  course  of  the  river,  and  supplying  the  lake  from 
-  clear  rivulet,  and  this  also  enabled  him  to  drain  a  mias- 
matic marsh  of  many  acres,  and  turn  it  into  part  of  the 

vcnsive  pleasure  grounds.    Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Henderson, 

/wever,  with  all  their  care,  have  been  able  to  eradicate  the 
''"'^ad  American  Waterweed,  which  is  threatening  to  take 
/^/dsession  of  our  best  sheets  of  water,  and  heo^*^^  a  nuisance 
-ud  a  hindrance  in  all  water-communicati'--  )y  canal  or 
xver.  It '°  hov— "^'•,  pretty  well  kept  undv  ,  Trentham; 
*^or»        ^ttlf  ihanc^   '^  ^ompleteij    '^'^''»'\tingit. 
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and  concreted,  as  at  Carton,  and  no  mad  allowed  to  aooii- 
mulate. 

With  two  or  three  unconnected  remarks  we  will  for  the 
present  bid  good-bye  to  Trentham.   First,  as  respects  visitofs 
to  gardens.    Through  Mr.  Henderson's  great  kindness  we 
were  enabled  to  take  a  leisurely  survey,  and  obtained  from 
him  all  the  information  we  asked  for.    The  suggestiveneag 
of  much  as  to  valuable  practical  details  will  be  our  apology 
for  this  ill-arranged  lengthened  outline  of  the  place.    The 
being  treated  as  a  privileged  person,  and  not  as  a  mere 
casual  visitor,  rendered  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so.    As  fiur 
as  we  know,  there  is  no  objection  to  visitors ;  but  then  when 
they  are  so  numerous  as  at  Trentham,  the  time  allowed  for 
parties  in  general  must  be  very  limited — little  more  than  a 
quiet  walk  through.    In  places  far  less  than  Trentham  we 
have  heard  of  endless  complaints  on  this  score,  espedaHy 
from  people  who  had  come  from  long  distances.    In  the  lattor 
case  it  would  always  be  advisable  to  make  a  distinct  arrange- 
ment beforehand.     Even  in  rather  small  places  there  is 
also  often  something  like  a  grievance  because  parties  axe 
not  attended  by  the  gardener.    Come  when  they  will,  th^ 
expect  he  wiU  be  in  readiness  to  receive  them.     If  the  gar- 
dener were  to  intrude  upon  them  when  particularly  ensiled 
that  would  be  quite  a  different  thing.     No  class  of  men 
have  done  so  much  as  gardeners  to  oblige  and  serve  the 
public,  and  often  with  scant  courtesy  for  their  trouble.   The 
pubUc  should  never  get  so  much  attention  as  to  interfere 
with  duty  to  the  employer,  who  pays  the  gardener  for  his 
services.    If  general  visitors  are  attended  by  any  one  de- 
puted for  that  office,  they  should  be  content  and  thankfuL 
No  attempts  should  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  time  Of 
the  engagements  of  the  gardener  in  such  circumstances.  On 
this  account,  too,  none  but  private  friends  should  intnide 
as  garden  visitors  after  working  hours.    We  candidly  state 
that  for  next  to  perfect  strangers  we  have  lost  many  even- 
ings from  this  practice,  because  we  could  not  pleasantly  asj 
No,  and  have  had  to  make  up  by  want  of  sleep  in  conse- 
quence.   In  all  popular  gardens  in  densely-peopled  neigh- 
bourhoods, it  is  a  good  plan  for  gardeners  and  for  visitors 
to  have  a  few  days  or  afternoons  in  summer  set  apart  in 
which  visitors  are  admitted  without  attendance.    In  such 
cases  visitors  should  rigidly  confine  themselves  to  the  de- 
partments thus  free  of  access  to  them,  and  scmpuloasly 
refrain  from  all  that  is  forbidden.    The  regulation-breakers 
are  only  confined  to  a  few  of  Vie  "  fast "  order,  who  think  it 
makes  them  big  and  like  gentlemen — save  the  markf — to 
show  off  their  'airs  and  would-be  independence,  £>r  which  the 
best  reward  would  be  a  good  ducking  in  a  horae-pbnd*  to  take 
their  starched  bad  manners  out  of  them.    Mind,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  conduct  of  visitors  at  Trentham,  except  what 
is  right ;  but  the  numbers  that  resort  there  have  broaght 
these  ideas  to  our  mind  and  our  pen.     It  is  always  a  mis- 
fortune when  the  misdeeds  of  a  unit  or  two  tend  to  deprive 
thousands  of  worthy  people  of  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure. 

Secondly.  Though  in  many  places  we  have  seen  finer 
trees  and  plantations,  and  bolder  and  more  striking  scenery 
than  at  Trentham,  it  would  be  difficult  or  next  to  impossible 
to  find  any  place  at  all  comparable  in  size,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  size,  where  a  greater  attention  is  evinced  to  order,  neat- 
ness, and  superior  culture  in  every  department.  That 
attention  is  seen  in  everything,  from  a  Pine  Apple  down  to 
an  annual  Candytuft.  This  is  all  done  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  economy,  the  £  s,  d,  matter  is  kept  steadily  in 
the  foreground.  No  doubt  Mr.  Henderson  has  advantages  in 
having  his  own  work-horses,  &c.,  and  being  thus  far  indepen- 
dent of  beseeching  for  help  in  this  way ;  but  still  there  can 
be  no  question  that  many  in  small  places  would  here  gain 
valuable  lessons  on  economics,  and  the  undesirableness  of 
having  even  one  comer  which  they  would  be  ashamed  ix 
other  people  to  see.  The  peculiar  mode  of  managemsst 
adopted,  there  being  no  foreman  properly  speaking,  most 
require  from  the  superintendent  an  amount  of  energy,  bod3|y 
and  mental,  constant  thought,  and  never-ceasing  care,  oC 
which  none  can  form  a  correct  idea,  except  they  who  have 
been  placed  in  similar  circumstances  and  under  such  weigh^ 
responsibilities. 

And  once  more.    But  for  exercising  too  much  liberty,  m 

^''^ht  direct  the  attention  of  our  younger  brethren  to  til* 

.^^.«^«tendent  of  these  p«^»^«»««^,  as  another  evidence  of 
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patience,  activity,  attention,  self-dependence,  and  self-cnl- 
tnre.  True,  there  are  but  few  Trenthams  to  i«ward  the 
aspirant  for  fame  and  distinction ;  bnt  the  smallest  g^arden 
wul  be  made  the  most  of  in  proportion  to  the  activity  com- 
bined with  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  just  in 
the  same  proportion  will  the  gardener  be  happy  and  com- 
fortable in  his  work.  We  would  ever  advocate  self-culture 
in  intelligence,  not  so  much  to  fit  a  man  for  a  great  place- 
not  so  much  to  enable  him  to  keep  it  when  he  gets  it — ^not 
merely  to  insure  him  any  social  distinction  and  Novation — 
but  chiefly  and  above  all,  when  united  with  self-control  and 
moral  principle,  as  the  means  for  insuring  happiness  and 
elevated  enjoyment.  His  house  may  not  be  hurge,  nor  the 
most  comfortable,  and  the  locality  may  be  so  se<3uded  that 
he  can  have  little  social  converse ;  but  the  mental  wealth  of 
palaces,  and  mansions,  and  noble  halls,  and  institutes  of 
teaming,  are  all  waiting  for  his  use ;  whilst  in  books,  the 
best  of  Mends,  he  can  hold  intimate  converse  with  the  great 
and  the  good  of  every  age  and  dime.  Thus  the  delver  may 
not  only  have  the  seli-respect  of  a  gentleman,  but  be  treated 
like  one,  in  all  intercourse  with  those  superior  in  station. 
We  are  happy  to  know  numbers  of  such  men  who,  firom  their 
self-acquired  and  right-directed  intelligence,  realise  in  the 
capacity  of  servant  a  seemingly  greater  delight  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  garden  than  the  employers  who  p^y  for  it 
all.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  greaJteat  activity  in  toil  may  ever 
be  associated  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  elevated  en- 
joyment.  B.  Fish. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

As  it  is  now  a  good  time  to  start  the  first  crop  of  Aspara- 
gus, Rhubarb,  and  Sea-kale,  we  trust  that  a  few  remarks  on 
the  forcing  of  these  things  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
persons  of  small  experience.  The  old  plan  of  forcing  Sea- 
kale  is  a  most  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  mode ;  expensive 
on  account  of  the  breakage  of  pots  and  the  loss  of  labour, 
and  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  more  perfect 
control  over  the  whole  proceeding.  The  best  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  plan  is  to  take  up  the  roots  and  force  them 
in  a  body  together  after  the  manner  of  Asparagus.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  grow  strong 
roots  in  the  kitchen  garden  for  this  special  purpose.  We 
say  strong,  for  no  mode  of  forcing  can  produce  good  Se»-kaLe 
unless  the  roots  be  strong  to  begin  with.  Such  roots  being 
available,  they  may  be  forced  in  any  structure  which  will 
exclude  light  and  the  severity  of  the  weather.  They  can  be 
forced  in  frames  with  a  double  mat  nailed  down  over  the 
glass.  They  can  also  be  grown  under  a  mere  wooden  box, 
but  the  general  practice  is  to  force  them  in  the  Mushroom- 
house.  A  sunken  pit  is  also  useful,  and  this  should  be 
2i  feet  in  depth,  18  inches  for  the  fermenting  matter,  and 
1  foot  or  nearly  so  for  the  crowns  to  rise  and  for  any  opaque 
covering  considered  necessary.  The  strongest  fermenting 
matter  to  be  placed  18  inches  below  the  crowns,  and  the  roots 
upon  it,  merely  covering  the  hot  manure  with  old  leaves. 
Tlie  crowns  to  be  set  thereon  as  thickly  as  they  can  stand 
and  filled  up  between  with  light  soil,  leaf  mould,  or  old  tan. 
In  a  couple  of  days,  if  the  heat  is  found  to  be  too  strong, 
it  can  easily  be  reduced  by  the  application  of  a  little  cold 
water.  Rhubarb  is  forced  sucoess^ly  in  a  similar  way.  The 
roots,  however,  may  be  placed  in  large  pots  and  set  on  flues 
or  other  warm  surfaces.  Asparagus  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  to  bottom  heat  as  Sea-kale,  with  this  difference  in 
top  management,  that  whereas  Sea-kale  cannot  be  kept  too 
durk.  Asparagus  should  have  all  the  light  this  dull  season 
affords,  and  abundance  of  air  when  the  weather  is  mild  in 
order  to  produce  colour,  without  which  there  can  be  but 


little  flavour.  AspaxagaB  to  have  4  inches  in  depth  of  soil 
over  the  crowns.  The  occupation  of  the  ground  by  crops 
suitable  as  food  for  a  variety  of  insects  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  years,  brings  a  numerous  collection  of  sud^  depre- 
dators into  a  garden.  The  application  of  methods  for  their 
extirpation  often  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  a  gardener  to  a  com- 
siderable  extent.  The  analogy  ensting  between  insect  and 
vegetable  life  restricts  the  choice  of  means,  for  the  substance 
w£ch  may  be  provided  for  the  destruction  of  one  may  in- 
juriously affect  the  health  of  the  other,  hence  the  neceaaitiy 
of  caution  in  the  use  of  materials.  There  is,  however,  one 
substance  not  open  to  any  objection  which  may  now  be  used 
with  advantage  on  land  from  which  the  crops  have  been 
removed — viz.,  lime.  Ground  cropped  the  preceding  season 
with  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Potatoes,  and  found,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  at  this  time,  infested  with  grubs,  fta, 
should  have  a  good  dressing  of  lime  dug  in,  or,  if  tiiat  cannot 
be  afforded,  the  soil  should  be  turned  up  in  ridges  for  the 
winter.  Artichokes  (Globe),  to  be  thought  of  for  protection. 
Lettuces,  examine  the  young  plants  frequently,  and  dust  with 
lime  or  soot  to  check  the  devastation  of  slugs. 

FLOWER  QARDEN. 

Kow,  as  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  from  the  deciduous  trees, 
there  should  be  a  general  dearing-up.  The  leaves  and 
sweepings  of  the  walks  to  be  laid  about  the  shrubs  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  to  prevent  them  from  blowing  abput  they 
should  be  slightly  covered  with  soiL  This  mode  of  prooeed- 
ing  will  be  much  better  for  the  shrubs  than  digg^g  amongst 
them  and  destroying  their  roots. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Proceed  with  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  open  weather, 
and  if  the  soil  is  old  let  each  tree  have  a  good  portion  of 
new  soil  about  its  roots.  Pruning  and  naiUng  aU  sorts  of 
wall  trees  except  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Aprioots,  should 
now  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  Leave  nothing  for  the  spring 
which  can  be  done  now,  eveiy  day  gained  now  will  give 
greater  liberty  for  spring  operations. 

STOVE. 

A  cautious  application  of  fire  heat  must  still  be  observed 
here.  Keep  the  temperature  rather  lower  than  otherwise 
for  fear  of  exciting  a  premature  growth.  Cleanliness  and  a 
judicious  use  of  the  watering-pot  should  be  strictly  attended 
to.  A  small  portion  of  air  may  be  advantageously  admitted 
on  fine  days,  and  will  greatly  assist  in  punfying  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house.  Many  stove  plants  with  large  fleshy 
roots,  such  as  the  different  varieties  of  Ipomssas,  should  now 
be  allowed  to  become  nearly  or  quite  dry. 

OREENHOUSE   AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Attend  to  the  removal  of  Chrysanthemums  and  all  other 
plants  as  they  turn  shabby.  Some  of  the  early  Camellias 
will  soon  be  ready  to  take  their  places.  Occasional  fires  will 
be  useful  during  dull,  damp,  or  rainy  weather,  taking^ care 
not  to  raise  the  thermometer  unnecessarily  high.  Every 
endeavour  should  now  be  made  to  keep  the  conservatoiy  as 
gay  as  possible.  In  mixed  greenhouses  see  that  the  young 
stock  of  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Prim- 
roses, and  other  fiowers  grown  especially  for  winter  have 
nice  light  situations  and  regular  attention  as  regards  water- 
ing. In  addition  to  keeping  the  conservatory  gay  with 
blooming  plants,  let  the  arrangement  of  the  house  be  oc- 
casionally changed  by  grouping  the  plants  somewhat  dif- 
ferently, and  adding  a  few  striking  ones,  such  as  Orange 
trees,  Araucarias,  and  any  other  plants  of  beautiful  foliage, 
with  here  and  there  plumes  of  the  Pampas  Chrass,  &c.,  for 
effect. 

FORCING-PIT. 

This  structure  to  be  kept  fully  occupied  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent plants  usually  employed  in  forcing  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  or  dntwing-room.  In  successfully  forcing 
many  plants  the  application  of  bottom  heat  will  be  found 
indispensable ;  a  well-constructed  tank  is,  therefore,  a  neces- 
sary adljunct  in  this  department. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Keep  the  stock  in  these  structures  well  ventilated,  and 
the  siurface  soil  of  the  pots  frequently  stirred.  Dust  with 
sulphur  Verbenas  and  other  plajits  attacked  with  mildew. 
Be  particular  in  keeping  the  interior  as  dry  as  circumstances 
will  permit.    Prevent  &p  as  soon  as  perceived. 

W.  ESANX. 


«8 JOtTEKAI.  OF  HOETlCDliTUEE  AKDf  COTTAGE  GASDENKK  [  D*Mabm  i.  IMl. 

DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  WEEK.  u  left  Btanding  on  the  top  of  the  leaves  the  he«t  mut  bt 

xiTCHiK'  oABDiir.  mbihed,  vad  tiieu  if  veiy  mild,  only  firom  60*  to  65°,  the 

Ik  aU  deportmenta  might  say,   "Another  of  the  same,  P"'*  '"^  ^^  P"^  plnnged.    In  this  reepeot.  also,  cue  it 

much  the  same  as  last  week,"     Obtained  a  little  rtnbblo  tor  ne<»BSai7  so  &r  as  these  earl;  plants  are  oonoeniedi  ud  it 

paciine  up  the  tops  of  CelBty.    We  noticed  the  mode  of  ^^  P°'^  *"  plunged  at  all,  or  eren  partiallj  ao,  it  ia  a  good 

blanching  by  meang  of  allowing  the  planta  to  ijrow  through  P^*"  ^  '^'^  ^^^  bottom   of  the  pota  resttug  on  »  bud 

drain-pipes  Bet  upright,  at  pa^  410.     It  so  happens  that  we  ""bstance— as  a  deal  board,  for  whatever  at  thia  early  period 

practisedaeimilar  mode  manyyeara ago, and itdoeewellfor  '^  ^  tendency  to  make  the  roota  run  thpough  the bottcm 

oaily  Celery  when  the  receptacle  ia  weU  filled  ■  but  then  the  "^  *''*'  P"*'-  ^"  ^°  ^  tendency  *o  give  you  a  fine  crop  rf 

nueohiefieinproportiontothepoTOuaneBBofthedrain-tiles'  'o'^'^  '^^  '^^^  ^^^^  'i^'-      The  aUowin*  the  roota  to 

theywero  liable  to  let  the  Celery  ftoeie  in  frosty  weather   So  extend  after  the  fruit  is  set  w  quite  a  different  affiur. 

&i  M  mere  blanching  is  concerned,  we  have  had  large  early  Maanwhila  we  would  aay  to  aU  who  cannot  undertake  the 

haads  pretty  weU  blanched  by  merely  tying  the  plants  close  *«^ble  of  watching  these  mild  hotbeds,  that  they  wiU  do 

together ;  but  in  that  case.  too.  if  nothin?Blse  ib  done  the  ^"^  ^  ^''^^  P"'  ''''"'  P'*"''  '"*°  *  '^^^  "*°^  ■"  ^ 

Celery  when  blanched  is  aptf  to  suffer  from  froat      Packed  a  ■"■  "P^"'  ^^  aheivea  m  their  houses  that  may  be  vv»nt. 

littie  litter  r«und  tie  atoola   of  Globe  ArtichokeB,  afl«r  Suitably  attended  to  there,  they  wiU  rao^e  gradually  as  the 

placing  a  mound  round  them  of  dry  leaf  mould,  and  burnt  ^^^  ■*  ^llreased.     Looked  over  frmt-room,  and  find  that 

•^^^  T^'i"'''"'''-    ■^™t'»'er  some  vegetable  quarters,  and  P«»™  are  not  keeping  ao  weU  aa  Apples.     ManyboyaMi 

pulled  off  the  yeUow  leaves  from  BrSsaels  Scrouta      We  laboorera  btb  fond  of  a  mellow  Pear,  when  they  would  to 

ftttribute  more  than  ordinary  of  these  yellow  leaves  to  the  *«>  ™^J  ^°'  ""^  P"'"""  *'''^^- 
heat  and  drought  of  the  summer.     Gave  plenty  of  air  to  our        ^        ^^        osHAXEirrAL  »«-aktmbnt. 
Asparagus  in  a  frame,  as  with  mild  heat  it  has  wmo  in  sooner        Proceeded  mth  cleaning  up  pleasure  grounds,  polling  walfc 

than  WB  expected,  but  it  U  also  good  and  very  usofuL    Put  po"ing   and  fresh-reguhiting   planta  m  t^e   houaea,   and 

m  some  more  Sea-kale  and  BhuBarb,  to  give  a  good  supply  ^^^  f  ^^^^  atove-hoase,  the  repamng  of  whi^  ba«  been 

about  Chnstmas  time     Find  that  some  CauMowers  that  ""  hand  for  some  time.    Our  Fig-house  and  thia  little  atore- 

were  put  into  a  thatched  shed  have  been  much  improved  in  ^oa^e  are  in  the  same  litUe  low  range,  having  previourij 

appearance,  the  heads  being  particularly  white      Earthed-  been  Pme-pits.     The  walla  and  floor  were  annk  below  the 

up  a  little  bit  more  of  a  MuBhroom-bed,  and  kept  the  bouse  ^T"*  '"«'  ^  ^^"^i     '^w^J  "^  ^v**"**  ""ni  S^f 

a  little  warmer,  about  65°,  or  a  dmrree  or  two  mora  for  a  few  '^"^'-  '^^  '"^  '"^'''  "^  *  ^^^     The  house  was  14  feet 

days,  as  we  wanted  a  good  many  large  and  amaU  for  some  ""**  "^'*^*  measure.    There  was  a  short  hip  at  the  ba<4,  of 

days ;  will  then  let  the   atmosphenc  tempeiftture  fall  to  ^-iMS,  which  made  the  highest  point  of  the  roof  81  feet  from 

^A  '"^tJ'e  "«^o.     Had  most  of  the  rubbiah  from  flower-  "|f  ^r""v^''^!""^|r/"  ^^^  'Vi"'J  water^opipes  a-M 

beda,  Pea  haubn.  Scarlet  Eunner  haulm  thrown  up  into  a  ™*'°  **=^  '"^'  ^^  ^^^^  P'P*'  *  ^°°^  ^^^  ^°''  ""^    **^ 

heap  along  with  some  leaves  and  litter  and  it  wiU  be  most  "'^"^  P'P^^  we  had  a  platform  of  slabs  and  a  path  in  the 

valuable  for  forcing,  and  helping  on  many  thinoa.    When  °"ddle.    The  bods  were  rather  wide  to  be  nicely  managed, 

we  do  not  use  auoh  materiaU  in  thia  way  we  use  them  for  a  "^^  "'^*°  ^  '^"  people  went  ii»  they  could  not  weU  get  oot 

bottom,  and  for  throwing  heat  into  rubbish-heaps-those  ^\   The  wall-plates,  &o.  being  decayed,  we  were  ^ed 

mirtures  of  everything  in  a  garden,  soil  from  pots,  refuse  Ie"'^i„'''"'*''^'*™'T?f."'''liSi'^''^^w^'f5'i!^«*^ 

from  v^Ubles,  weeds,  ic.    This  heating  ia  a  wital  thing  ""**  account  we  were  afraid  to  meddle  with  the  old  hoatmg- 

for  aettaag  all  aeeda  germinating   andfiien  trettine  kUled  P'P**  "^  '^^^  ^'^^  should  want  a  good  deal  of  tinkering  at 

for  want  of  air  to  breathe  in.    Took  alao  a  little  nwre  turf  ",""  ^^^V    '^^-  '■''^^^^°">'  ^^^  clearing  and  painting,  kft 

from  the  roadside,  and  it  U  stacked  up  like  heaps  of  miser's  ^T  ^*?w^  "T"  t        »"  P^"-^?/'™  >»T "»»¥*,**„" 

f^i    Y^™  "^  "^  ^^"^  '>'"  -^oice  we  like  Uieae  heaps  fwl-e^f  «>«  rool    Inputti^&osh  waif  (.lata  we  ruaadaU 

to  stand  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  to  be  nrettv  weU  air^  *"^  ^""  ™"°"  ""°  18  to  24  inches,  raising  the  root  after 

and  then  pnf  ^n»™  —.j j  _;.i.^_...  __!.  .,  f ,       ..  .  *"■"  "'"•"■  "■"-  "«■  "-  "■"  ■'■■'  -"      '^'•="  — — ~  i.^J—~~  ~>....~k 


and  then  cut  down  and  uaed  without  ai^  of  the  frequent  the  glass  was  off,  as  we  did  so.    This  gave            ----- ^r 

choppings  and  turnings  which  many  people  recommend  as  *°  ""^"^  *  pathway  all  round  and  a  table  m  the  centre,  with 

the  more  chopping  and  turning  the  Water  the  waste'  of  *  V^^t,{ora,  at  back,  and  a  shelf  at  the  ends  and  front    The 

fibre.    Wo  have  made  these  heaps  of  turf  of  different  sizes  "*"'  '*   ^^"^   '^   ""=''™  "*^*'  *''*   ^*°*  ""*  ^"^^  P*^ 

but  we  now  make  them  as  follows :— Set  off  a  yard  in  width  ''*'™*  ^^  inches  wide,  the  back  platform  3i  feet  wide,  and 

at  bottom,  build  that  widening  so  that  at  31  feet  in  heizht  *''*  central  phitform  4  feet  wide.      The  front  ahelf,  end 

the  heap  will  be  31  feet  wide,  then  take  in  and  finish  wi^  a  i^^'^"^-  ""*  ^"^  platform  are  supported  by  a  wall  all  round 

span-roof  18  inches  to  the  apei.     In  buflding   when  about  ^^  ^°^^^^  ""  height,  and  then  by  Uttle  pillars  in  front  of  the 

15  inches  from  the  bottom,  place  small  cfroSar  drain-tiles  P'f**:,   ^''.^'  ■"'•  l«ave  room  aU  the  way  for  "^  litlio  bed 

frtan  end  to  end  .n  two  rows,  with  a  little  space  between  them  °?"  *^^  P'P^  ^°''  ^""^  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  which  will  be 

to  let  an-  cn-culate  freely.  Do  the  same  about  3  feet  in  height,  "^lo"^  t"  ha^g  over  this  dwarf  waU  as  they  ^w.     Wires 

and  onerow  in  the  ridge.   These  mellow  and  sweeten  the  soil  «itended  on  the  sides  from  pillar  to  pOlM  wJl  ai"  bf  *  good 

without  greatly  injuring  or  wasting  the  fibre      The  too  ia  ^PP^^  f°^  creepers  to  run  along  that  hke  both  beat  and 

then  thatched   with  turf,  grass  side  upwards    and   a  few  ^'^^^-  ^'°^  ^'^^  ^°-^^   ^"^  foliage,  ae  the  Ciasua  disooln. 

wooden  pins  driven  in  to  keep  the  turvea  in  their  place      Aa  '^''*  "^"^^  platform  ia  supported  on  stout  oak  posts  atwd- 

Boon  as  the  turf  takes  hold  no  rain  will  penetrate,  and  so  '"^.^'"^  ra.eed  row  of  bricks  laid  in  cement,  to  keep  t^ 

rtiy  are  these  heaps  kept,  that  when  using  them  a  Uttie  P*""  ""°  *"^  '^'"P  "'  *"*  ™°''-    ^"^  ^P*^  underneath 

water  is  often  wanted  to  make  them  me&w  enoutch  for  •"""  '*^''  "^ruine^,  and,  after  a  lot  of  brickbats,  has  boaa 

potting.    The  drier  the  turf  is  put  up  the  sooner  wiU  the  '='>'e'*d  '"*''  *^^^^   '"''   ^^  '*'*"'   '^^  'bat  too  will  be 

soil  be  sweet  and  fit  for  use.  planted,  or  rather  is  planted,  with  Lycopods   and  Feraa 

The  oak  posts  will  not  be  painted  untU  next  ' 


■^j    ,  ..                   .  FBuiT  OABDBH.  then  We  will  sand  them  to  resemble  stone,  and  will  do  the 
,   fr™  tie  same  as  m  preceding  weeka.  Made  up  two  sUj-lit  same  with  skirting-boards,  brickwork,  ic.    The  port  of  tb 
notbeds  with   leaves,   Ac.,    and   filled   the  two  frames   of  posts  out  of  sight  was  weU  coated  with  pitch.     The  plat- 
two  JighU  each  with  Strawbenr  plants,  having  previously  forms  are  laid  acroaa  oak  bearore  aimilaxly  pitched.    TT* 
removed  all  the  yellow  and  a  few  of  the  larger  leaves ;  and,  pUtforms  themaelvea  nre  stout  boards  of  the  necessary  width 
Jiaving  picked  off  with  a  pointed  stick  a  little  of  the  surface  weU  pitched  on  both  sides,  Just  put  close  together,  and  tiwn 
*"!*.     J   "^^  ""'^  *''*™  ^^^  °°  "»™B  in  the  pota,  top-  all  covered  with  clean  Uttle  stones,  or  shingle  procured  by 
lurwced  inth  neh  compost  pressed  firm,  and  set  the  pots  washing  road  drift,  and  keeping  all  these  of  one  umform 
'"  *""  ^'^  i^Jlowing  them  to  sink  in  the  leavM  an  inch  or  aiie  or  nearly  ao.    On  this  the  planta  will  atand.    We  ftwgot 
.;°;     ■""?  ™  J"^'  n'O'e  tbem  gradually,  and  render  them  to  say  that  in  raising  the  wall  we  left  openings  for  ventila- 
t  »?"  ™     P''**^  where  we  apply  to  them  a  little  more  tion  back  and  fi\>nt,  which  can  be  easily  opened  and  regulated 
.ji  uiMi  >^~<.iy  keeping  froet  out.     We  do  not  plunge  without  any  great  mechanical  oontrivanoe.     The  veutilatcM 
5^/?              ,Ji«tiines  at  thia  aeason  even  no  great  depth  are  amall  boarda  hungon  screws  toact  aa  apivot-icdnt.    Ife 
.Zr  .i"       11  ber' -i-'-^Uy.  ar''  "^.i.:"^  iniu  -  "'raw-  -ian  now  gf  rour'    ■>-'litt''   ilMwandaee  and  eumina«n(T 

■~       •■                    '""■'     ■ '.I      u..-        a-w  >)...•  W  -I        -*    --          -*.          •  «"'»  l»b^'.  hn*  i-Ju,   X 


jousNAL  or  Hosnoui/nmB  ikd  ooTTAas  oasdenkb. 


wfH  rep«^  it.     We  might  not  h»Te  thought  of  doing  i 
bat  for  Ute  necessitT  (S  repkin.     We  hkra  alio  1*    ~ 
<H>eniiig,  BO  that  we  can  drill  a  hole 
the  oentra  if  erer  the^  should  be  a 
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Th*  iDirket  DontlBiui  >«U  (uppUed  with  produce  e(  ell  kbida,  > 

uful  iDpplj.  Home-frovD  Apploh  and  ft*i9  consl'l  er  the  earns  kindt 
umed  Ln  prqiiout  report*.  From  Frascfl  tbeie  uv  botdo  magDiflce 
'uiiiplei  or  ftelnatlc  da  Canada,  pQame  d'Apl,  and  Calrille  BLiechg 
Wbltg  CalTUIe;  >ad  In  Peeii  or  Uisdale'i  Bi.  UeimilD  ol  laimenig  aii 

[Kitac  qumu'tji  bat  Iht  deiucid  biTlof  Inertugd.  [orm«  piioa  i 

i.  d.    1. 

tpptg* idiT*    I    Bio* 

lnpH,HuDlianb(.lb.    1    I      & 


Unioni  'Uhgl  9  ( 

pIcklUitf quatt  0  I 

S«™ji- ptrdoe.  0  e 

Heckal*  baaket  1  0 

Splucb lien  I  t 

TcHutiiM taM'a  0  0 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priTat«t]'  to  the  de- 
paitmeQtal  nriters  of  the  "  Jonrnal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Oentlenian."  By  ao 
doing  they  ore  subjected  to  nqjnatitiable  trouble  and 
eipetue.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dreaaed  toUly  to  The  Bditori  of  fM  •/oumol  (/  Soiliietd- 
(MT*.  ^c,  Iba,  TUtt  Btrett,  Londoa,  E.C. 

M. — Haiiy  queatlons  must  remain  unanswered  nntil  neit 


%  hole  for  hot-water  pipea 
1  be  neoeeaaiy.     Baaketi  w 
be  nupended  over  the  pathways,  and  if  not,  we  ooold  ha' 
a  broad  shelf  there.    EYom  Boor  to  glass  all  may  tima  1 

occupied. 

This  may  be  interesting  to  tome  correepondenta  who  a: 
maUng  inquiries  as  to  arrangements,  li  one  good  tuj 
deserves  another,  then  we  should  like  to  propose  a  fe 
questions  as  to  the  pitch.  The  sort  we  used  was  in  lump 
each  as  is  employed  by  undertalterB ;  but  there  is  such 
collection  of  materiale  Teiy  much  alike  under  the  name  < 
bitumen,  asphalt,  pitch,  tc.,  that  we  really  do  not  kuo 
which  is  the  particular  sort,  or  what  woiJd  be  beat  for  tl 
puipose  of  keeping  out  water  and  yet  drying  at  once  an 
giving  out  no  scent  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  When  use 
very  hot  and,  of  course,  melted,  we  found  it  would  not  pai 
freely  from  the  brush  unless  there  were  a  little  grease  miie 
with  it  I  but  if  we  happened  to  put  in  too  much  it  did  nt 
dry  quickly  on  the  bc^ds.  And,  once  more.  Does  any  on 
know  eiperimentallj  how  such  pitch-painting  would  stan 
on  wood  out  of  doors  under  the  variations  of  our  climate- 
beats  and  colds,  &c.,  and  what  woi^  be  the  cost  of  goo 
pitch  at  wholesale  prices  ?  We  cannot  say  that  we  fane 
pointing  even  rough  fenoee  with  t«r,  and  we  lather  think  i 
sometimes  helps  to  rot  the  wood  it  is  intended  to  preservi 
Bat  if  such  mixtures  are  to  be  ground  up  and  sold  for  whit 
lead,  it  is  high  time  something  more  durable  could  be  hac 
We  know  that  some  of  the  veiy  best  paint,  at  least  paid  fo 
as  sucb.  is  apt  to  rub  off  like  chalk  in  less  thsji  a  twelve 
month, — E.  J'. 


plant  ctallj  nleed  [f«B  eagd.  It,  hovaigr,  dot*  BM  neqalr*  lu  ailTarr  ham 
Uh  lint  Jaar  Itau  aMd,  and  we  alwa^  aow  In  Juir  or  Aofiut  iDd  pnaarTo 
li  over  the  winter.  Wo  an  pnukd  la  know  bow  jidb  manaied  ngeta 
tanpgtaiara  eo  low  aa  M°  laai  ad(bil  Tha  imltlDp  ooold  not  luooegd  wall 
1b  laeh  ■  lempenlore.  W*  flod  damp  tba  irguaai  obetaale  In  atrlkinc 
antnoin  eaUlsit,  ana  Uial  the  weak  wirj  elda  itaeoii  alwa;  e  elilka  the 

CornuHu  roi  Ftru  i*  CDODun-noinn  (J.  Jt.)-— Ttaa  oak  boaidawUl 

beat  to  page  mare  fraoljr,  and  tkora  le  so  dak  o(  taraaduf  fnjifl  In  tba  eaU, 
ae  le  the  eeae  wkeu  ths  wood  baf  uu  to  dgear.    Heart  oI  oak,  bowaiar,  will 

Put  Affub  Daciim  ( Afai).— Ae  loiBi  aa  tout  Plnaa  ehow  the  iMSt 
•i|[iie  at  culoartni  el  tba  baaa  ol  the  fram  kaep  the  aoi'  dry  ud  alio  lb* 
atmupbcie  or  Uu  hoaae  or  pit.  The  ADttsna  lg  Ml  a  laod  kgepH  under 
aof  etrcDmiteneca,  and  tbtnTsralt  ehonld  be  ent  baftin  It  lidead  rlpa  and  ba 

uedimDiedlalil]'.  WareiOD  to  irow8BlooUlCa;fOMgana  Black  JaBUlOB* 


r  FailanU  beblnillt.  It  li  of 
-eclllilt  light  Una,  Paitonll  la 
mwmdcnuiig,     W*  deddadlr 


eiUlnga  belfbtotlOU  feat;  I 


eowi,  ud  It  la  hlfblf  probuhle  tb 


LB  tteotoh  Elr  would 
1  (/d«i).~It  le  a  naUm  of 


tmf,  Lo, 


ime  temporaFT  nettUig  or  par  mi 

■orf  •  flH).— Thie  ii  not  half  n 
^D«e  freely  In  aandr  pflht  mu 


JftbepLanla  Jl 


If  nther  dnctiptlQi 

ro— ifae  Judgea  will  not  paaa  D*er  good  caltjTaUoo 

pi™ 


A.  Lowii.     show  the  hast 


ioffwfalia 
rgahelnmc 

g  Bomg  ot  a 


ament  and  ie<noTe  ibe  aoil  down  to  the 

ded  i  bot  do  nol  on  >dv  anonot  cm  beck 
inall  ipaoo  between  Ibe  p..HB.nt  end  thB 
•rden  ntaoueli  lold  ai  unr  olHog  on  the 
M«iy." 

Gn*™  nK.T.i.a  (A  5U.(«2r.  Sub,criber).-Vf  think  joar  Gnna 
re  tuBetlng  troni  moold.     Ihg  bgirlee  are  got  gofficiamly  Ihloned  Sw 

irriei  ahonld  be  Iblnnad  u  that  tbejr  do  doI  toBcb  gach  other.     The 
jooDci  abaaM  be  daily  ojamlBod  lo  a«  that  no  mouldj  berry  eileta,  and 

on  Uhtcia  the  other  betriea,  and  Ibg  boncb  la  rotten  In  an  IncrediUj  ehon 

w  moit  affectad  end  bun  tbem  ai 


the  pie 

GuaKBDcea  Faua  (IT.).— We  woald  add  the  rollowini  to  tboM  Ton 
TV  alpEadjr : — AuLantam  eapiUoa-VflBArla,  A.  pvdataiT>,  A.  tmheeeeni.  An-*, 
iranima  aropbyiU,  BlDcboum  irlaosolare,  ChellanttLea  mlerDinFra,  Cy^ 
jlerie  teunie,  Lnynarla  pBitnlata,  UymenopbjllDiii  dilauinin,  l/merla 
penile,  Notboohlicna  Taalltaai,  Plitytoma  atiopurpona.  FolyatlehaBi 
Mue.  Pterti  namlata,  Tilchunanea  ladluni.  In  a  moitt  ehadi  piaM, 
KoLLTBOon  UD  DaBUA  FLtnma  Cixaiiro  Coura  [Am  Old  Li«if].— 
B  aball  be  mnch  obilced  by  yoor  iDTonDlnK  oe  of  the  rvuli  Imn  ebaBftBg 

iw  Id— thlg  will  M  a  teat.  Va  ihlok  giowini  Dehllaa  for  a  leiUi  0( 
ire  iB  the  ataie  eoll  ntaht  rtodei  IbBm  \tm  Tl|on>iu,  Imt  woold  not 
ingB  all  thg  colonta  to  wbita, 
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JOUENAL  OP  HOETICULTTTBE  AND  COTTAGE  GAEDENEB, 


[  I>ecemb6r  1,  MO. 


SsLXCT  Felahoomiuxs  (C.  J.  M.).— Twenty-four  fine-flowering  Petar" 
goniume :  CoIosbus,  Koyal  Albert,  Rosy  Bloomer,  Censor,  Improvement, 
Ariel,  Celeste.  Empress  Eugenie,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Lady  Tuunton,  Lord 
Clyde,  Mrs.  Hoyle,  Norma,  Princetta,  Uosenm,  B;r  Colin  Campbell,  The 
B^e,  Sunset,  Bacchns,  Lady  Canning,  Agamemnon,  Mcrrimao,  Viola, 
Leriathan.  Six  Spotted :  Landseer,  Monitor,  Conspicuum,  SanspareiL,  Mr. 
Hoyle,  Peacock.  Six  Fancies:  Ellen  Beck,  Acme,  Arabella  Goddard, 
Cloth  of  Silver,  Madame  Sainton  Dolby,  Modestum. 

Bkakb.—  W.  H.  'Wishes  to  have  any  approximation  to  a  statistical  account 
of  the  acreage  planted  with  Beans  in  England  each  year,  or  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  also  which  are  the  principal  Bean-producing  districts,  and  whether 
they  are  grown  to  any  extent  in  foreign  countries,  and,  ;f  so,  what  coun- 
tries 7   We  shall  be  obliged  by  a  reply  to  those  queries. 

Sklect  CnaTSAXTHXHUMS  (P.  A.),—TwelTB  beet  Chrysanthemume,  large- 
flowered:  Her  Majesty,  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Beverley,  Lord  Palmemton,  Talbot,  Queen  of  England,  Dr.  Rosas,  Plutus, 
General  Slade,  Antonelli,  and  Cleopatra.  Six  Pompones :  Mrs.  Diz,  Danue, 
Julie  Engelbach,  Lucinda,  Dumflet,  and  Julie  Lagravdre. 

E&ECTioN  op  A  Gbeknhox7S%  (JFconomy].— Tho  cost  always  varies  too 
much  with  locality  and  circumstances  for  us  to  give  an  estimate  without 
mlxnost  a  certainty  of  mioleading.  For  seven  postage  stamps  you  mav  have 
ftom  our  oflBce  "  Greenhouses  for  the  Many,"  which  gives  fall  particulars 
and  illnstrations. 

Niw  Zkalavd  Flax  Ctltubv  (JV.).— This  plant  (Phormiam  tcnaz)  has 
been  found  hardy  as  far  north  as  Inverness-shire.  It  bears  the  climate  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  grows  freely  in  the  moist  climate  of 
Ireland.  It  will,  therefore,  no  doubt  prove  hardy  with  you  in  the  south- 
"west  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root.  The  divisions  may  he  taken  off  in  April  and  planted  at  once  in 
loamy  soil  in  their  final  quarters.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March  in 
rather  strong  loam,  scattering  them  thinly  over  the  surface,  and  covering 
with  a  thickness  of  soil  eaual  to  that  of  the  seed.  Place  the  pot  or  pan  in  a 
Cuenmber-frame  or  any  place  with  a  nice  gentle  heat.  Keep  duly  supplied 
with  water,  and  when  fairly  up  gradually  harden-off  and  place  in  a  cold 
frame.  Prick  them  out  in  a  cold  frame  when  sufficiently  large  to  handle, 
making  the  foU  moderately  rich  by  adding  some  leaf  mould  or  well-rotted 
manure  to  it.  Keep  rather  close  until  the  plants  become  established,  then 
admit  all  the  air  and  light  possible,  and  give  copious  supplies  of  witer. 
The  plants  should  have  the  lights  put  over  them  in  severe  weather,  some 
bracken  or  straw  being  placed  on  the  lights  in  long-continued  frosts.  Plant 
cot  in  the  April  following.  They  require  a  moist  soil  and  cbmate,  and  will 
no  doubt  do  well  on  the  margin  of  your  lake.  We  should  advise  you  to  try 
an  established  plant  or  two  first,  and  see  what  effect  the  climate  and  soil  have 
upon  them  before  jou  risk  a  number  of  plants. 

AspLXNirx  vivipABVM  CuLTiTBK  {B,  ^.).— We  grow  this  in  a  moist  stove 
fomery,  and  have  no  necessity  to  employ  a  bell-glass.  It  does  well  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  by  night  and  65"  by  day  in  winicr,  and  «>ne  of  65''  by  night 
and  75*^  to  85<=*  by  day  in  summer.  It  has  fronds  much  resembling  Fennel, 
and  bears  a  quantity  of  little  plants  on  its  fronds  as  they  become  mature.  It 
nsnally  grows  about  1  foot  high,  and  does  well  in  a  six-inch  pot  if  a 
moderate-sized  plant,  a  nine-inch  one  being  sufficient  for  the  largest  plant. 
Cocoa  dust  is  a  good  material  for  growing  it  in,  and  it  requires  the  same 
Amount  of  moisture  as  any  other  stove  Fern,  the  Filmy-Ferns  excepted. 

TnTNiNOHAM  Muscat  GRArx  {Old  Stibaeriher^  Nottingham).— Th^  is  a 
Tery  fine  variety  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  you  can  procure  it 
through  any  respectable  nurseryman  ;  but  should  you  have  any  diflBculty, 
write  to  Mr.  R.  Parker,  nurseryman.  Tooting,  near  Lendon,  and  you  will  be 
•ure  to  obuln  it. 

Dracjena  helicokifolia  and  D.  siaxzmsis  ( W.  T.  71).— These  cannot 
be  succeRstuUy  cultivated  in  a  greenhouse  wher/s  the  temperature  fulls 
below  50°  at  night  in  winter.  They  do  moderately  well  in  a  warm  green- 
houae  in  which  the  temperature  rarely  falls  to  AV*  at  night ;  but  a  stove 
irifch  a  temperature  in  winter  of  55°  at  night  and  65°  by  day,  and  In  summer 
of  ttwsi  60*^  to  85°  is  more  suited  to  their  requirements.  We  should  be  only 
deceiving  you  were  we  to  say  that  they  would  thrive  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Yon  may  keep  them  dry  during  the  winter,  when  they  will  bear  a  lower 
temperature,  and  probably  they  might  be  wintered  safely  in  your  cool 
greenhouse.  Anthurinm  acaule  is  not  wortli  growing  by  those  whose 
space  is  limited.  It  is  well  enough  for  botanical  collections ;  but,  as  a  finc- 
foliaged  plant  or  ornamental-leaved — which  are  all  the  diarms  it  possesses, 
or  even  are  claimed  for  it— we  think  it  is  one  of  many  that  could  well  be 
quo^d.    We  know  of  no  other  attractions  beyond  those  already  seen  by  yon. 

Cloth  of  GoldiRosk  not  Flowerino  {S,  R.  Drake).— Th\s  Rose,  at 
the  very  best,  is  a  shy  bloomer.  A  southern  aspect  is  more  suitable  for  it 
than  an  eastern  one,  as  the  sun  will  not  be  long  enough  upon  it  to  suffi- 
ciently ripen  the  buds;  therefore  they  come  blind  or  make  wood  only. 
We  should  advise  you  to  thin  out  the  shoots  and  admit  sun,  light,  and  air 
to  them  by  not  nailiug-in  the  shoots  nearer  than  1  foot  apart.  If  you  could 
conveniently  dig  out  a  trench  about  4  feet  from  the  stem  and  down  to  the 
lowest  roots,  which  you  would  out  and  then  fill  in  the  trench  with  rather 
poor  soil,  we  think  it  would  not  then  grow  so  rampantly  as  it  does,  and 
this  probably  niight  be  the  means  of  causing  the  wood  to  ripen  better  and 
afford  more  flowers  the  season  after  next  We  thoroughly  understand 
what  you  mean  by  blind  shoots. 

Namzs  op  Feuit  (  W.  H  C).— Tour  Pears  are— 1,  Beurr<5  Diel ;  2,  Chau- 
montel ;  3,  Vicar  of  Winkficld ;  4.  Passe  Colmar ;  5,  Beurr6  de  Kance ; 
6,  quite  rotten ;  7,  unknown.  ( W.  GUI).— It  is  not  Doyenne  d'Ete,  but 
BeurrC  Bcnnert.    {A  Subscriber  from  Wales).— Your  Pear  is  Red  Doyenn(^. 

Ton  may  have  in  addition  Jo>^6phine-  de  Malines,  Winter  ^'eli8,  Jean  de 

A'itte,  and  Bei  gamotte  K^peren. 

Names  of  Plants.— Some  of  our  correspondents  are  in  the  habit  of 

sending  small  fragments  of  plants  for  us  to  name.    This  requires  from  us 

■nch  a  grt'at  expenditure  of  time  that  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  wc 

.annot  atteu.pt  to  name  any  plant  unless  the  specimen  is  perfect  in  leaves 

■nd  flower«.    (Jarman).—li  is  not  a  Fern,  but  Pilea  muscosa,  the  Pintol  or 

vTtillery  Plum,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  UrticesD.    (K.  H.  M.).— 

,  Hyni'rnophyllum  tunbridgense ;   2,  U.  unilatcrale.     [M.  A.  &).— Cys- 

opteris  frafrilin.    ( W.  H.  Afayne).—lio».  1,  2,  and  8,  Trichomaaes  radicans 

n  different  conditions;    4,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  certainly.     (A.   T.). — 

'I,  Litobrochia  aurita;  2,  Pteris  arguta;  3,  crushed,  apparently  Tetratheca 

ricsBfo^*"  •  4  '^'onochajtun*     "»iferum.  f^  ^  \— Your  Ferns  are— 1.  Pteris 


4,  Pteris  cretica;  5,  Pteris  hastau;  6,  Pteria  eerrulat*.  (U.  B,  Wyr 
1,  Pteris  serrulau;  2,  Pteris  tremula;  3,  Selaginella  pubesccna;  4,PtoP 
hastata  macrophylU;  5,  Aihyrium  Filix-fcamina:  6,  Torenia  aaiatka.  ¥• 
do  not  go  beyond  this  limit.  {S.  a.  Woodlands). —VteriB  aemlata.  U 
Scotchman).  —  Rhyncoepermum  jasminoides.  {T.  C.  8.  2)fn€m),—Bfm^ 
nophyllum  tunbridgense.  {A  Subscriber  to  the  H.  JT).— Your  nub  k 
Stern bergia  lutea,  one  of  the  Amaryllidacesc.  It  is  a  native  of  the  todkof 
Europe,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  found  in  Paleeiine.  It  hasbMi 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  mure  than  two  centuries. 


POULTBY,  BEE,  and  HOITSEHOIJ)  CHB^nOUL 

COMMON  SE2^SE  APPLIED   TO   EXHIBITIHG 

AND   SELLING. 

At  page  401,  "  Eqombt  "  tonclies  on  Tarious  matten  in 
answer  to  "An  Exhibitor  in  a  Small  Way."  In  answato 
the  same  exhibitor,  I  would  reply  that  "Egombt's"  olM^ 
vations  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  I,  too,  am  an  ediihitot 
in  a  small  way,  and  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for  ownon, 
especially  when  not  present  at  the  shows,  to  conceive  tint 
birds,  which  by  constant  scanning  they  have  considered  tlie 
"  pinks  of  perfection,'*  remain  unnoticed.  The  fact  is,  thst 
Judges,  as  a  rule,  see  more  impartially  than  we  do,  and  tt 
generally  they  judge  ignorant  of  ownership,  we  ought  to  give 
credit  for  honesty  in  carrying  out  the  very  difficult  task  of 
trying  to  please  everybody.  It  is  impossible  perhaps,  tint 
such  practised  eyes  as  Mr.  Hewitt's  or  Mr.  BaiQy's  can  fre- 
quently examine  closely  the  same  pen  and  not  occasionally 
recognise  the  proprietor;  but  because  the  well-known  pen 
obtains  the  blue  ribbon,  we  have  no  right  to  blame  the 
Judges.  Occasional  mistakes  there  must  be :  sometimes  we 
may  get  the  benefit,  as  a  poultry  friend  lately  told  me  I  had; 
sometimes  we  may  get  the  loss,  as  I  have  also  done : — ^these 
are  matters  that  the  greatest  care,  the  most  precise  roles, 
the  strictest  judging  by  points,  can  never  whoUy  avert 

Though  less  fortunate  than  I  had  hoped  to  be  at  the  Ciystal 
Palace,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  tempted  to  Birmingham, 
but  for  the  peculiar  method  of  entering  and  the  hints 
about  the  small  size  of  the  pens.  I  know!  have  seen  many 
valuable  birds  considerably  damaged  by  this,  and  it  seems  a 
pity  that  "  the  mother  of  shows  *'  should  act  so  unwisely  m 
this  particular.  As  regards  Manchester,  I  think  a  greater 
point  against  the  Show  than  the  days  on  which  it  is  held  is 
the  character  of  the  prize  list ;  but  on  this  point,  after  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester,  I  may  with  your  permission  say 
more,  as  I  hope  to  analyse  those  Shows  as  to  entries,  as  I 
have  done  the  London  Shows.  My  only  ejgMrienoe  of  a  Show 
on  the  same  principle  was  Sheffield ;  there  the  classeB  filled 
very  badly,  and  to  many,  myself  included,  bare  honour  was 
all  that  was  gained,  as  the  prizes  have  never  appeared. 

Let  "Exhibitor  in  a  Small  Wat"  take  the  Crystal 
Palace  catalogue  and  prize  list ;  he  will  see  many  ezhibitois 
of  pens  from  one  to  six  in  number,  amongst  the  prisetakers, 
whilst  he  will  also  see  many  entering  largely,  yet  not  achiev- 
ing success  in  proportion.  "  One  who  doks  not  Mikd  the 
FoBMALiTY  OF  AN  ADVERTISEMENT,"  also  gives  him  sdvioe 
with  which  my  experience  quite  agrees.  Get  a  name  f<v  a 
breed,  and  even  without  au  advertisement  he  will  sell 
birds — at  least  I  have  done  so  largely  this  year,  purely,  as  I 
presume,  on  the  strength  of  my  success  in  exhiMting,  for  I 
have  never  advertised.  I  think  it  is  time  now,  eepeaisUy  as 
some  little  time  ago  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  birds  as 
from  my  stock  by  a  former  purchaser.  This  leads  me  on  to 
"  Constant  Eeadeb  ;"  and,  I  may  say  that  in  each  case  of 
application  I  have  sent  prices  of  birds,  but  requested  post- 
office  order  first.  AH  except  one  did  so,  and  several  ezproBsed 
their  satisfaction,  nor  have  I  ever  had  a  complaint.  After 
you  have  supplied  a  few  to  their  satisfaction,  you  have  them 
as  persons  to  whom  you  may  refer  others.  "CoifSTAirr 
Beadeb  **  may,  perhaps,  in  future,  send  his  poet-ofi&:e  order 
not  to  be  payable  for  ten  days.  I  have  trespassed  so  largely 
on  your  space  that  I  must  leave  my  remarks  on  "Bai^iCA 
Pootra"  till  after  the  two  great  Shows  to  whidi  I  have 
alluded.— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


CBEVE  CCEUE  FOWLS. 

I  HAVE  just  read  your  accoimt  of  the  Cr&ve  CcBur  fowl, 
>ud, !     ^.  pleased  to  say,  I  can  endorse  M.  JaoqnflTs  good 
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saccasa,  tliitiliiiig  that  a  bird  comiDg  from  a  wBimec  climate 
to  one  of  B.  colder  and  more  chan^^ble  chamcter  -wonld  not 
succeed,  but  heanng  of  tlicir  eitraordinary  merita  in  egg-pio- 
duciog  I  was  induced  to  try  ttem.  I  cousequsntly  wrote  to 
A  Pariaion  dealer  for  tliree  pnllete  and  a  cock.  They  anired, 
bnt  in  very  bad  condition  tbrougli  their  long  jonmey,  mis- 
direction, md  cold  weather.  Their  eyes  and  heads  were 
mnch  Bvoljen,  and  they  became  totally  blind  and  diacharged 
at  their  nostrils,  which  gmo  me  cause  to  regret  my  bargain, 
and  Geek  information  as  to  the  best  cure- 
Well,  ailer  getting  them  over  thia  their  first  trouble,  I 
had  my  fowl-houae  removed  to  a  more  aheltcred  spot  and 
made  warmer ;  I  toot  particulac  care  in  the  feeding,  and  they 
soon  commenced  laying,  although  they  were  hens  and  not 

Sullets  OS  described  by  my  French  fiiend.  It  waa  now 
ovember,  and  ercry  egg  waa  valued.  They  continued  laying 
large  eggs,  averaging  2)  to  3  oza.  each,  and  several  were 
laid  weighing  3J  oxe.  They  each  laid  about  five  or  aii  egga 
in  tbo  seven  daya,  and  continued  till  New-yea^B-day,  when 
two  of  them  stopped,  the  other  continuing  till  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  I  then  waa  loud  in  my  prajaes  of  this  fowl,  and 
recommended  it  to  all  my  Mends  in  preference  to  all  odiers. 
They  have  a  double  merit  in  being  extraordinary  layers,  and 
first-class  table  fowls.  They  are  superior  to  the  Spanish  aa 
layers  in  winter,  are  mnch  hardier  when  once  accUnuttised, 
easy  to  rear,  and  fiedge  quickly.  Their  superiority  to  tne 
Dorking  is  that  they  are  better  lexers,  produce  larger  eggs, 
atand  conSncmeut,  and  the  chickens  are  hardier  and  more 
easily  reared.  They  are  equal  to  Dorkings  also  as  table 
fowls.  I  was  not  able  to  rear  many  early  chickens,  in  con- 
setiuonce  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  aitting  hens,  but  I  had 
my  first  batch  out  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  waa  very 
successful  through  the  season,  acaicely  losing  any.  1  reared 
about  fifty  chickena,  but,  I  am  aony  to  aay,  the  m^'ority 
were  cocks.  This  gave  me  a  chance  of  trying  theii  merits  as 
table  fowls.  I  fed  them  well,  and  gave  them  every  opportnnity 
of  foraging,  which  they  perform  assiduously,  and  waa  pleased 
to  sec  their  speedy  development.  I  commenced  killing  some 
of  the  earliest  hatched  at  about  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks 
old ;  they  then  weighed  about  4  Iba.  after  being  put  up  a 
week  or  ao  to  fatten,  bnt  at  five  months  we  killed  them  at 
7  lbs.  On  Michaelmas  day  wo  sat  down  to  a  splendid  bird, 
wei^'hing  when  trusied  Bi  lbs.,  it  had  been  up  about  twelve 

The  flesh  is  beantifullywhite,  very  juicy,  aad  short-grained. 
I  did  not  kill  any  pullets,  but  weighed  them  very  frequently 
at  a  and  T  lbs.  Tbcy  commenced  laying,  some  at  five  months 
and  others  at  sii,  and  are  still  ix>iitinuing  to  give  abundance 
of  eggs.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  Judging  of  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  chickens,  aa,  my  place  being  pulled  up  for 
drainage,  the  engine  pumping  water  all  day  kept  the  yard 
constantly  wot,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  afi'ect  them,  whereas, 
if  they  bad  been  Spanish,  Dorking,  Hamburgh,  or  oUier 
varieties,  they  would  not  have  survived. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  great  pity  if  theae  birds  are  to  be  made 
Lt  bird  of  feather  against  size  and  other  more  sterling 
qualities.  I  trust  you  wfll  pardon  thia  lengthy  account,  but 
I  think  if  all  our  amateurs  would  make  known  their  failures 
and  aucccBscs  through  ttte  pages  of  your  Journal,  which  you 
so  kindly  throw  open  to  discussion,  the  fancy  would  gain  a 
vast  omouut  of  information  derived  from  experience  and 
observation. — W.  Q. 


BIRMINGHAM  H)U1TET  SHOW. 
SoEJoisED  is  a  list  of  the  principal  priietakersatthia  im- 
portant  Eihibition,  which  was  opened  t«  the  public  yester- 
day, and  n-ill  continue  open  till  Thursday  tbe  3rd  inat.  A 
list  of  the  commended  pens,  t<^ther  with  a  taO  report,  will 
be  given  in  our  next  issue. 
Doimnio  (Colnqredi.-Flnl,  C»pt.  W.  HornliT,  K.N..  Knowilsj  ColUin, 
........   V.  IT—    I-. — unt««  BomodKls,  Union  Put.  SUplt- 


Doainai  (WliKs).— Rnt,  Un.  H.  Vookci.  WUlMhnnh,  E.  _..  .. 
Second,  H.  LlntwooA,  NHdlum  Mukn,  anffolk.  OticjUiu.— Pint,  H. 
UnRwonl.    Seoonit,  C.  Fgiaa,  Boattimd.  DaillDRsn. 

Sfuuh.— Firn,  H.  Lun  HUk  SiiMi,  Bi&tol.  Sesood.  K.  TMbsy, 
FulmxHt,  D(u  Pmton,  Lueubin.  Tbird.  n,  Guou,  Adotthni  Worbi^ 
Bndfurd.  •Cmk-iLtn.  Fmlh,  BlRbt  Hod.  Viiconiiuu  ODliiie«til>,  Llntoa 
FHk,  KcdU  Chickeni.—Fira,  H.  Lue.  SHonil,  J.  B.  Uodbvd,  ALdwIck 
Caart,  WrVnglon,  ntv  BtigtoL    Third,  K.  TntiiiT,  Falwood,  d«t  FicMdb. 


«b.T.  F 


-IfJrrt 


MAnchoMr.    Stcond,  Q.  Bito,  lUctwrns  Kailh  Cotia..-, _ 

Pulltu.—fint,  C.  T.  Kabop,  Lcdldd,  NotUnftuun.    Scoond,  Cift. 
on,  Lower  Bracghlon,  Mucbestor. 

chik-Chui*  (Brown  ud  Purtridgc-fMihered).— Finl,  T.  Slreta*, 
litik.  Beoond,  Hn  WbUe.  BtoomhaU  Firk.  aheOeld.  Thlid,  Mr. 
■riirbt,  OiiTMlrT.  CSicima.— Pint  E.  TndnuB,  Aih  QroTe.  WUt- 
cb,  Sbropibire.  BeeoDd,  T.  Btietab,  Oimikiik.  Third,  J.  K.  towtm, 
eariel  Farm,  ATlribnry. 

CBia-Cmxi  EiKt  (Brown  and  PutridRt-riiiihcrid].— RnC,  Cutela. 
on.  Lowei  Hioughton,  Mancbeiter.  Second,  B.  Tiidmtn,  Aih  Oiovt 
church,  Shr^pahlre.    CAicknu.—Fint,  —  Carlwrlght,  Oawaauj.    Be-. 

icBiB-CniSi  t'wiiltel,— Knl,  E.  ChiM.  Tindal  BitmI.  Baliall  BMth, 


.,  Globe  Bud.  Uila  End, 


[,  Tacbtnaitlnev  Tocfr- 


__ Flshault,  TnUjuliaji, 

Kinrardlne.  on  Forlh  bj  Siirling,  N.B. 

Huiuuou  iBlaek).— FlTK.  ^  Sbaw,  SUiDiond,  Halifai.  Second,  1. 
BDjae  tiearaliaw  Clongli,  MIddlelon,  neai  HaniDieiUr.  CTiiiwa.— FUit, 
'  Eioiili.    Second,  B,  Uiinrd.jBn.,  Snow  Hill,  Blnninihaia. 

" -.-Fira,  J.  Neiilio,  ifiieliiur  Hall.  T 


a  (Ooiden-penalUed).— 


iulon   Park.     Chv 


I.  H.  Beldon,  niliiead,  Blnglej,  Torkihlm.  Third.  J.  Dizns, 
irk.  ClnjloD,  Bradrmd.  Chickmt.—t\nt,  H.  Baldoo,  Second,  3. 
i.wilonEta,  Kcvehircb,  Dear  Muclicuer.  Third,  W.  Harirtaiei, 
rcb  Koad,  Bienp,  aru  Maaebeiur. 

BOH  (^ilfer-ptccllled).— First,  J.  Ktatile,  Thalchvn,  Newtnuy, 
.     H>~>od,  D.  UudlDt,  UiddleiilcL  ChtahirB.    Tblrd,  lU.Hos. 
---'--    " "--■-       "-■->—-    .Fint.  H.  Ujuahall, 

idk~  BiagteT.  Tiskdiirs. 


beliihley.    Thinl.  c. 
HmauasH  llina  ( 

Fulltli.-Vi, 


I  (Gold»n-.iiangl»d|.— Eiral,  N.  Majio 
..    occoDd,  J.  Ajblneon,  Vale  UooBe,  near  I 


ttkn.  cSietint.-w'nt,  Bit  St.  6.  Goto,  Bart, 
nthritlie.    Second.  J.  fitldlng,  Kmebnnih, 


lb  While  CretU).— Fi^,  T.  P.  1 
,  H.  Cancr,  Upper  TBodk,  H 
rib  Park,  Clajlon,  Br.df.,rd. 


in,  Korih  Park,  CUvton, 
ton-Dnder-l.TDe.  JPmIUU. 
t  Birmlnghuii   (lltddflnl* 


Iwirds,  LjDdharit, 
A?<4(ni.— Pint,  l'. 


iriik,CI>;ton,  BradTord.    CAktdW. 

'irH.'Rl'nUl  Hon.  Lord  <}uenit«7(Tlw 
liDiaj.  Second.  J.  L.  Lo*ndet,  HaiU 
1,  Kight  Hon.lhe  Coonteai  or  Ajle*- 

l.  J.  H.  nilUxna,  Spring  ■'■nk,  nttr 
lb  HTkehuD,  LiDcolnibiic.    I'hiid, 


etlij.     FoQtth,  J.  Fletcbu, 

.— rinl,  Eov.  O.  8.  Cmwya,  Crvwyi  Hi 

>,  PreatoD  Hill,  Penkrldga    Third,  J 


pt  Black-hreaetedL-Fli 


Ladr  Sophia  Deb  Vmi,  Drakelo 


nilntcbam.    SeconJ,  1 


TUrt,  I 
r.BUr. 


.).— Flral,  M.  BlJling,  JBB,, 


ini,J.  HolBie,Prt»eol.    Fourlli,  W.  Parea. 
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Gaiix  (BlMkB  and  Bra8^-wlnf;ed,  except  Greys).— First,  J.  Fletcher, 
Btonecloach,  near  Manchenter  Second,  O.  W.  Dawson,  Hockley,  Birming- 
luun.  Third,  Rct.  O.  8.  Cmwyw,  Cmwys  Morchard,  Tiverton.  Chicketu,— 
First,  J.  Fletcher.    Second  and  Third,  O.  W.  Dawson. 

Gamb  (White  and  Piles).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclcngh  (Pile).  Second, 
H.  Adaxns,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Third*  A.  Gay,  Eaton,  Grantham. 
Chicketu,— Tint,  H>  Adams.  Second,  T.  Whittaker,  Melton  Mowhray 
(Pile).-  Third,  T.  Fletcher,  Great  Malvern  (White). 

Gams  Bxmb  (except  Black-hressted  and  other  Beds).— First,  J  (Goodwin, 
Jan.,  Everton  Liverpool  iDuckwing).  Second,  F.  Lythall.  Spittall  Farm, 
near  Banbury  (White).  P«//0fs.— First.  Miss  K.  Charlton,  Manningl.am, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire  (Dnckwlng).  Second,  A.  Guy,  Eaton,  Grantham 
(Pile). 

CLASSES  FOR  SINGLE  COCKS. 

DosEiHo.— First,  Yiseonntess  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park.  Second,  H. 
Lingwood,  Suffolk.  Third,  Mrs.  Arkwright,  Derby.  Fourth,  W.  W. 
Bartlam,  Henly-in-Arden. 

SPANisB.—  First,  Viseoontess  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park.  Second,  H.  Lane, 
Bristol.    Third,  R.  Teebay,  Preston. 

Cocbik-Cbim%  (Cinnamon  and  Buff  ).-*Flr8t,  R.  White,  Broomball  Park, 
Sheffield.     Second,  G.*Fell,  Warrington.     Third,  Mrs.  Wolferstan 

Cocbin-Crima  (Except  Cinnamon  and  Buff }.— First,  R.  White,  Sheffield 
(Partridge).     Second,  T.  Stretch,  Ormfklrk.     Third,  J.  Shorthose. 

Bbabma  Pootka.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Fertmssun  Blair. 

Hambvroh  (CK)lden-pencilled).— First,  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood,  Man- 
chester.   Second.  J.  Mann.  Manche«ter. 

Haxbdbgb  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  Second, 
C.  M.  Royds,  Rochdale. 

Hambuboh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  N.  Marlow.  Denton,  near  Man- 
chester.   Second,  W.  Kemhaw,  Heywood,  near  Manchester. 

Haxbcbob  ( Silver-span gli  d).— First,  Right  Hon.  Yiseonntess  Holmesdale, 
Linton  Park,  Kent.    Second,  J.  Fielding,  Newchnrch.  near  Manchester. 

Pousb.— Firfit.  J.  Smith,  West  Lane,  Keigbley.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  North 
Park,  Clayton,  Bradford. 

Oaxb  (White  and  Piles,  Dnckwlng^  and  other  varieties,  except  Reds).— 
First,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Second,  J.  H.  Williams,  Spring  Bank,  Welsh- 
pool (Duck wing  Grey).  Third,  C.  B.Lowe,  Sheepy  Hall,  Attaer^tone  (Silver 
Duckwing).    Fourth,  8.  Matthew,  Chilton  Faim,  Stowmarket  <  Dnckwlng). 

Gamk  (Black-breasted  Reds).- hirst,  J.  Stabbs,  Weston  Hall,  S' afford. 
Second,  J.  H.  Williams,  Spring  Bank,  near  Welshpool.  Third,  E.  C.  Gilbert, 
Penkridge.  Fourth,  J.  J.  Cranidge,  Crowle,  Lincolnshire.  (Remarkably 
good  class.) 

Gaxx  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— First,  T.  Statter, 
Stand  Hall,  Pilkington,  Manchester.  Second,  M.  Billing,  jun..  Gravelly 
Hill,  near  Birmingham.    Third  and  Fourth,  J.  Fletcher,  Sioueclough. 

Babtaxs  (Goid-laced).— First  and  Third,  M.  Leno,  Jan.,  the  PheHsantry, 
Mariiyate  Street,  near  Dunstable.    Second,  T.  H.  D.  Baylyi  Ickwell  House. 

Babtams  (Stiver-laoed).— First  and  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Buyly,  Ickwell 
House  ,  near  Biggleswade.  Third,  M.  Leno,  Jun.,  the  Pheasantry,  Markyute 
Street,  near  Duastt^ble. 

Baktaxs  (White,  dean-legged).— Firrt,  H.  E.  Emberlin,  Leicester. 
Second,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Qayton,  Bradford.  Third,  Mies  K.  Charlcon, 
Manningham,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Babtamb  (Black,  dean-legged).— First,  J.  Ludlow,  S^tlihuU,  near*Bir- 
mingham.  Second,  Miss  K.  Chsrlton,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  T.^rd.  Rev. 
G.  S.  Cruwys,  Tiverton. 

Babtams  (Any  other  variety,  except  Game).— Firs^  J.  D.  Newsome, 
Batley,  Yorkshire  (Cochin-China,  Buff  and  Cinnamon).  Second,  Mrs.  H. 
Fookes,  Blandford  (Japanese).  Third,  Master  R.  W.  Chase,  Birminghitm 
(Japanese). 

Gamb  nAKTAMS  ( Black-brcasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly, 
Ickwell  Hoube,  near  Biggleswade,  second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Hopton  Hull, 
Wirksworth,  Derbyshire.     Third,  Capt.  Wetber<ill,  Loddingtun 

Gaxb  Babtams  (Any  other  variety;.— First,  R.  Hawksley,  Jun.,  South- 
well. Second,  W.  t^ilvester,  Hampden  View,  Sheffield  (Duckwing).  Third, 
Miss  E.  Crawford,  Famsfleld,  Soui-  well  (Duckwiog). 

Gamb  Bamtam  Cocks.— First,  J.  W.  Kdleway,  isle  of  Wight.  Second, 
MisiE.  Crawford,  Southwell.    Third,  R.  Hawksley,  Jan ,  Southwell. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Smith,  Lincolnshire.  Second,  Mrs* 
Seamons,  Aylesbury.    Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbory. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  H.  WorrHll,  West  Derby.  Second,  T.  Statter, 
Manchester.    Third,  S.  Shaw,  Halifax. 

Ducks  (Black  Bast  IndiAU).— First,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Uull.  Second,  J. 
Beasley,  Northampton. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade  (Brown 
Call;.    Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Obbambbtal  Watir  Fowl.— First  and  Second,  C.  Baker,  Chelsea. 

Obxsk  (White).— First,  Mrs. Seamons,  Uartwell  Aylf'sbury,  Buckingham- 
shire. Second,  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood,  near  Manchester.  Third  J.  K. 
Fowler,  Frebendal  Farm,  Avleobury.  Ooslings. — First,  J.  K.  Fowler. 
Second,  D.  K.  Davies,  Mere  Old  Hall,  near  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

GxBSB  (Grey  and  Mottled).— First  and  Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Balthayock, 
Inchmartme,  Inchture,  N.B.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Ooslings. 
First,  W.  Dulby,  Horse  Grove,  Roiherfield,  Tunbrldge  Wells  (Toulouse). 
Second,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Third,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Uosemount,  Dundrum,  county 
Dublin  (Toulouse). 

TuKKBTS.— First.  Mrs.  A.  Guy,  Eaton,  near  Grantham  (Cambridgeshire). 
Second,  Mrs.  F.  Bhir,  Balthajock,  Inchmartine,  Itichture,  N.B.  (cam- 
Mdgeshire).  Third,  Mrs.  Guy  (Cambridgeshi~>.  Pon//s.— First,  J.  Smith, 
jjireeder  tiills,  near  Granthn*-     Mncoln-^*'      Can>^-idgeshire).    Second, 

4iire). 

aLMObd  l^MMut.*^    ^'itB      ■    Else,  B*- .       ■-       •     ■  ■ 
en,  Salford.    I'bird.  M.  Stu»v,  Qiasgov 

^ABJUXB  COC       l»l»rtlr^       '" — <*■     m*      i«*/»i 
;*.) 

/ABBIKK        C^%»J  AU  .«!  ...rtVfW.,*  1  —m-r--  •■ 

*-cond,  T.  CoUej    >hef^ ^  Dun). 

"Sabbibr  Ubb  (Black).- First,  Messr^     /      nuo  »>.^.     .... 

-rminRhitm.    Second,  F.  Else,  Bayswater, .  ...dou. 

>KaiK&  Hem  (Any  otber  colour).— First,  P.  x.,  >»  .ai/«-d  /t»^«\ 
•eoond,  T.  CoUev,  8h^*"-^d  (Dun). 


PowTBB  Cock  (Any  other  colour).— First,  P.  Eden,  8Alft»d.    BBeoii,!^ 

Fulton,  Deptford.  .   -  -. 

PowTKB  Hbm  (Red  or  Blue).— Firet,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Beoood,  G.  1. 
Potts,  Sunderland. 

Powteb  Hen  (Any  other  colour).— First,  B.  Fulton,  Deptftnrd. 
P.  Eden,  Salford. 

Balds.— First,  F.  Esquilant,  Oxford  Street,  London  (Bine). 
J.  Vf.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

BsABDS.-First.  W.  H.  C.  Oatet,  Newark,  Notts.    Seoond,  F.  Etoe, 
water,  London  ( Blue). 

MoTTLXD  TuMBLSBS.— Fhvt,  P.  Edeu,  Salford.  Second,  W.  H.  C.  (Mm, 
Newark,  Notts. 

TuMBLEBs  (Any  other  colour).— First,  J.  neldlng.  Jun.,  TorksUn  Slni^ 
Rochdale  (Short-faced  Yellow  Agate).— Second,  H.  Monii,  Fonet  HH^ 
Kent  (Self). 

Runts.— First  and  Second,  D.  T.  Greeu,  Safllron  Walden,  Eesez  (SpaiM) 

Jacobins  (Rei  or  Yellow}.— Pint,  J.  T.  Lawrenoe.  Srerton,  UvwptoL 
Second,  F.  Esquilant,  Oxford  Street,  London.    (Very  good  clasi.) 

Jacobins  (Any  other  colour).— First,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  EvertOBrLlverpoal. 
Second,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London. 

Famtails  ( White).- First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Market  HaU,  BimSig- 
ham.    (Good  class. > 

Fantails  (Any  other  colour).— First,  F.  H.  Paget,  Blntall,  LaleHtar* 
shire.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 

TBDMPETsas    (Mottled).— Fiist,  S.  Shaw,  Stalnland,  Ballikz. 
F.  Else  Westboume  Grove,  Bayswater,  London.     (Good  class.; 

Tbumpktb&s  (Any  other  colour).— First,  W.  H.  C.  Gate*, 
Newark,  Nottinghamfhire  (White).    Second,  S.  Shaw,  SUinland,  Halifax 
(Blaek).     (Excellent  class.) 

Owls  (Blue  or  Si*ver).— First,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.,  Yorkshire  Streak,  Boeii- 
dale.    Second,  F.  Else,  Westboume  Grove,  Bayswater,  London. 

Owls  Any  other  colour).— Fii-st,  W.  Sanday,  Holme  Pierrepoot,  Kottiii- 
ham  r  White).  Second,  J.  Baily,  Jem.,  Mount  Street,  Lond<Mi,  W.  (!■• 
ported^. 

NONs.— Fimt,  F.  Else,  Westboume  Grove,  Bayswater,  London.  Seeoad, 
J.  Choyce,  Jun.,  Harris  Bridge,  Atherstone. 

Tdbbits  (Red  or  Blue).— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stalnland,  Halifax.  Seeond, 
J.  W.  Buge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 

TuBBiTS  (Any  other  colour  >.— First,  8.  Shaw,  Stalnland,  Halifsz  (Y^- 
low).    Second,  J.  Perclvall,  Muntpellier  Row,  Rye  Lane,  Peckham,  Londoa. 

Barbs  (Biack).  — Fi>st,  P.  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Salford.  Seeood,  W. 
Sanday,  Holme  Pierrepont,  NotMnghsm. 

Babbs  (any  other  colour).— First,  P.  Eden,C;ro80  Lane,  Salford  (YeflovV 
S.cond,  M.  Stua*t,  Waterloo  Street.  Glasgow. 

DBsoooNs.-Fii8t,  J.  Pfrciva'l,  MontpclUer  Road,  Bye  Lane,  PedJiam, 
London     Second  und  Third,  F.  EKquilant,  Oxford  Street.  London. 

Maopies.—  Fin>t,  F.  Else,  Westboume  Grove,  Bajawater,  London. 
Second,  J.  Percivall,  Montpellier  Road,  Rye  Lane,  Peekmun,  London. 

ANTWEEfs.— First  and  Second,  H  Yardley,  Market  Hall.  Blimln^um. 

Anv  otber  New  or  Distinct  Vabiktt.— First,  H.  Yardley,  Manet  Hall, 
Birmingham  (Saiinettes).  Second,  Rev.  C.  Spencer,  CoUeflre  Hooae,  AtUe* 
borough,  Norfolk  (Swiss).  Third,  G.  U.  Sanday,  Holmo  Pierrepont,  Not- 
tingham (Black-tailed  Owls). 


"EGOMET,"  ADVERTISEMENTS,  Ac 

"Egomet"  (see  Joitsnal  of  Hobticultubb,  NoTamber 
17th,  page  401),  expressed  my  own  opinions  and  feelings  so 
very  exactly,  that  I  felt  inclined  to  construe  tlrfs  oompoimd 
pronoun  as  I  did  at  school,  "  I  myself." 

I  have  always  found  poultry-fanciers  a  very  genial  brother* 
hood — aye,  and  sisterhood,  too,  for  we  most  not  finget  that 
among  the  latter  are  many  of  the  most  sncoerafiil  euibitozs; 
and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  more  importance,  the  best  nnder- 
standers  of  the  domestic  feathered  tribes :  so  that  I  think 
a  plan  might  be  possible  and  feasible  among  them,  which 
woiild  be  neither  possible  nor  feasible  among  fiuu^ers  of 
some  other  things,  horses  for  example,  for  the  touch  of 
horseflesh  seems  to  interfere  sadly  with  common  honesty. 
Hence  to  my  notion  "An  Exhibii^b  in  a  Shall  Wat" 
propounds  a  good  scheme,  which  "  Eooket  "  endorses,  bat 
which  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  could  alone  decisively  tell 
us  whether  or  not  it  oould  be  successfiilly  carried  oat;  the 
said  scheme  being  "  to  set  apart  a  column  of  this  paper  Id 
which  subscribers  could  notify  their  wants  as  to  bnyiag, 
selling,  and  exchanging,  without  the  formality  of  an  aaver- 
tisement."  Of  course,  this  must  be  for  amateoxs  oii]j. 
Next,  I  will  give  my  reasons.  Advertisements  are  by  muaj 
persons  greatly  distrusted.  Incumbents  advertase  fbr 
curates:  ''Ah!"  exclaim  some  people,  "can't  get  on  with 
the  poor  young  men,  always  changing,  jealous,  &c,**  Cniates 
advertising:  "Ah!  lazy  fellows,  been  everywhere^  o^ 
liked  nowhere."  Horses  advertised  for  sale.  "Ah !  sGrswi." 
Well,  without  doubt,  although  good  things  are  to  be  had 
through  advertisements,  yet  there  is  a  great  pr^'udioe  agaoMt 
them,  and  purchasers  do  sometimes  get  woefolly  deceifed. 
Then,  again,  suppose  we  fanciers  apply  to  bird-d^ers,  what 
then?  I,  an  old  Figeon-fanoler,  have  had  very  mature 
Dragons  sent  me  for  Carriers,  and  have  just  missed  liavi^g 
had  sent  me — ^missed  by  taking  a  journey  to  see  them — Oaaw 
Bantams  with  feathered  l'^,  or  rather  with  a  plentiftil  crop 
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in  nanng  a  bird  Bhop  m  a  large  town,  «aw  a  pair  or  gooa 
Barbfl  in  a  oaee  outside;  beiu^  in  want  of  Bnch  Kgiatia, 
he  stopped  ana  inquired  the  pnoe — that  waa  not  out  ot  the 
waj — "  bnt  are  they  a  pair  P  "  "  Tes,  Sir."  "  Well,  I  am 
an  old  Figeon-&ncieT,  and  I  lire  in  the  neiKhbonrhood,  and 
I  tbink  tbey  are  two  cocks."  "  Well,  Bir,  as  yon  tve  an  old 
Pigeon-ftuicter,  and  aa  yon  live  in  the  neigliMinrhood  (hope 
of  mtnre  ciutom  aHaing),  I  confess  they  are  two  cocks." 

But  I  may  have  it  sud  in  reply  to  m;  advocacy  of  this 
plan,  which  has  already  fonnd  &tout  with  two  writera  in 
your  Jonmal,  there  are  hoaourttble  dealers :  Mr,  BaOy,  for 
instance,  would  never  deceive  yon.  Granted  at  onoe  in  Mr. 
Baily'B  case,  but  the  price!  and  I  own  1  dare  not  have 
deaHngs  with  men  in  buainese,  unless  I  can  see  my  birds. 
As  a  further  reaaon.  I  will  give  my  own  case,  a  similar 
one  to  that  of  many.  Of  recent  years  I  have  been  a,  breeder 
of  black  Bantams,  and  had  (fw  death,  alas  '.  has  thinned 
them),  some  as  good  pallets  as  I  have  ever  seen ;  then,  lo ! 
my  best  cock  dies,  and  where  am  I  to  get  another  7  Or,  I 
have  birds  to  spare,  and  no  Eanciei'  living  near  me ;  I  t^e 
them  into  Bath,  and  have  a  magnanimous  offer  at  a  dealet'e 
of  eighteenpence  a-head !  Of  course,  at  snch  a  price  I  will 
not  sell  them,  so  with  regret  I  kill  them,  whereas  another 
pool  try -fandec  might  just  want  what  I  have  too  many  of, 
and  be  wondering  where  on  earth  he  conld  buy  them. 

Such  a  specif  column  aa  suggested  by  your  correspon- 
dent, "  Ah  Eibibitob  in  a  Sjuu.  Wat,"  and  ^iproved 
by  "  EaoHET,"  would  meet  the  difficnlty;  open  solely,  re- 
member, to  your  BubBCribers,  and  to  no  dealer  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever.  Aa  to  being  an  unfair  act  in  regard  to  trades- 
men, I  would  repi;,  Wc  amateurs  are  driven  to  it  in  self- 
defence,  for  either  prioes  are  absurdly  high,  or  there  is  a 
pleasant  prospect  of  deception  before  ne.  All  that  "Eoonr" 
tiays  aboutlairnessateihibitions  Ireadily  endorse.  MiBtakes 
there  may  and  must  be  occasionally.  If  there  be  known  un- 
fairness, the  press  is  open.  As  to  Judges,  procure  known 
good  ones,  and  trust  to  their  Judgment.  I  may  differ  here 
and  there  from  them,  "many  men  many  minds,"  but  when 
iKting  as  Judges  1  abide  by  their  decision. 

Well  said,  "  Eoomr,"  about  Christmas-day.  Let  nothing 
break  the  circlee  gathered  round  the  hearth  on  that  day, 
replete  with  kindness  and  good  will  to  and  among  men. 

I  also  agree  with  "Eoouet"  as  to  a  list  of  the  pens  sold, 
their  prices,  &c.,  being  printed  at  the  end  of  the  prize  lists. 
This  could  easily  be  done.  The  great  point  ia  to  increase 
and  moke  easier  the  means  of  mutual  assistance  among  the 
poultry  brotherhood;  and,  rely  upon  it,  this  will  also  increase 
the  love  of  poultry— in  &ct,  add  to  the  brotherhood.  When 
people  see  otbns  reap  pleasure  &om  a  pursuit,  and  the 
many  difBcnltics  as  to  procuring  birds,  ^.,  done  away  with, 
they  will  wish  to  try  their  biuids.  Fr^ndiee  arises  from 
ignorance,  pleasure  cornea  with  knowledge. 

I  have  throughout  this  paper  gone  upon  this  supposition, 
that  all  lovers  of  poultry  axe  fur  and  honest,  aa  upon  this 
being  the  case  the  success  of  the  plan  would  wholly  depend, 
— WiLTSHiaE  EE^rroa. 


li,CUi 


Ddcu  (ArlHtiorr).— nnt,  a.  Hsnkl,  annbwaU.  8«ODd,  Hn.  A.  F. 
Dvat  (Kaam).— Flitt,  J.  W.  Brem,  UStott.     Baeond,  Mn.  K«t, 

Dccu  [Anr  olhar  TulatT),— Fit*,  Klw  J.  Kllwud,  Mavton  BL  Los. 
leund.  —  Coloiwi,  Bvrenbrwik. 

8wup«uu  (Obiu  C«k),-PlU^  A.  HHth,  Cilna.  HIcUt  Cnia- 
ntmltd,  F.  Builir,  Culii*. 

Joi>as. — Mr.  J.  B.  Bodbard,  Wrington,  near  Bristol 
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NEW  VAEIETIE3  OP  PIGEONS. 

a  offer  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Alfred  Heath,  tiir  his 


kindness  in  replymg  to  my  requeit  for  a  description  of  that 
variety  of  tame  Pigeons  that  has  recently  been  exhibited  as 
Isabel  Pigeons.  From  his  writing  I  recognise  them  aa 
Dutch  Powters.  Qottlob  Senmeister,  in  his  German  work 
on  Pigeons,  says  they  are  of  various  colours,  as  black,  blue, 
red,  yellow,  isabellen&rbiK  (bnff-oolonred),  and  white;  ft»- 
quently  with  white  wing-bajs  on  the  isabellett,  blue,  and 
red,  but  he  has  never  seen  white  wing-baia  on  the  black.  I 
remember  seeing  a  pair  at  the  Crystal  Palace  which  meet 
likely  were  Mr.  Heath's,  and  they  exactly  resembled  HetT 
GotUob  Neumeister'a  plate  of  the  Isabelleniarbigen  Hol- 
landische  EropftaQbe.  They  should,  therefore,  be  called 
laabel  Powters,  and  not  Isabel  Pigeons,  as  the  word  Isabel 
refers  only  to  their  colour,  and  not  to  the  breed. 

I  should  also  be  obliged  by  a  description  of  those  Figemta 
shown  as  Satinettes  and  Neapolitans,  as  both  these  names 
have  appeared  in  catalogues  of  recent  Pigeon  shows ;  and  as 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  breeds,  at  least  by  'thoas 
names,  I  ask  some  breeder  of  them  for  full  particulate  <^ 
their  origin,  peculiar  points,  colour,  &o. 

May  I  beg  of  any  Pigeon -fancier,  or  reader  of  Ths 
JoiTBNAj.  OF  HoBTtci7l.TtrB£,  who  IB  acquainted  with  th« 
Lowtan  or  Ground  Tumblers  of  India,  to  send  a  deacriptioit 
of  them  f  Also,  if  any  one  can  tell  what  variety  of  Pigeons 
it  is  that  the  natives  of  India  train  for  high  flying.  Are 
they  like  any  of  our  high-flying  breeds  of  Turablers  ?  I  have 
myself  a  wonderful  Tumbling  breed  of  Pigeons,  many  ^ 
which  while  flying  throw  from  fifl«en  to  thirty  summerBanlts 
in  a  minute ;  some  of  them  roll  till  they  touch  the  ground, 
and  a  few  can  hardly  fly  fivm  excessive  tumbling.  Thus 
taking  au  int«rest  in  Tuiabler  :£HgeonB,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  for  any  account  of  the  Indiiui,  or  any  other  new 
variety.  As  to  the  reason  of  a  Pigeon's  turning  over  while 
flying,  I  may  refer  to  that  at  some  fixture  time. — B.  P. 


CHIPPENHAM  POULTEY  SHOW. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  at  the  Show  recently 
held!— 

D[>uii>a>.— Fini,  E.  Hcdgti,  CblltOD.  SMonf,  F.  Bails;,  Cain*.  Hlihl; 
COQUAandcd,  T.  B.  Ealbcrt,  ClrcDMiaar. 

Bri.'fiaii.-Priie,  A.  Huib.  Calne. 

GiHEIHlack-bnutaluiilattur  Bed!).— F]tal,H.Wallar,Ci:De.  econd. 
H.  SUneiuiin,  LandKorl.  ChJppeDham.  HlgUf  Commcadcd.  J.  Orliilct, 
Cbfppanliam.    Commended,  T,  B.  Hnlbatt,  ClreiiMatn. 

OisE  (Adt  oUict  Tariatjl,— nnt,  ].  Mupnl:,  Hejlaabnrr.  Sscond, 
J.  OoBhn,  Aetom  TnmiiUe. 

" —    -^ny  T»ri«ty).— Fli¥t,  ICia  1.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loa. 


J.B.U 


IQHB  (SUvVr-i>«ncni(dt.~Flrat,  J.  W.  W.  Hnlbart,  CUpixi 

.'oH»  (Ui.lilen-'iinngledj.— FJn«,J.  S.  Magfa,  Ttttarr.     S« 

ton.  Buhopnrow. 

s  lAnj  TsiiaiT).— Flrit,  J.  FhUUpa,  CUppanliui.     Sami 

rflu  *Di9nxcr  oi  CEO>a  BasED.  —  Flrrt,  J,  Hinton,  Hi 
J.  Poi,  De.iEBa. 
(G^e).— Fiiat,  F.  Bailey,  Calm.     Bonnd,  F.  H.  Pb 

[Anj  MBcrnrictT),— FlrM,J,  J.Fax,D«TiM*,  3cc«nd,E. 


STNpm.AB.  DEPOSIT  ON  A  HIVE  PLOOB. 

A  SEW  KATBBIAX  FOB  HIVBS — FOUL  BBOOD. 

Wbll  acquainted  as  I  bare  long  been  with  the  very  large 
accumulation  of  filth  of  all  kinda  too  frequently  to  be  seen 
on  the  slates  of  the  cottager's  hives,  yet  I  certunly  was  not 
prepared  for  what  lately  met  my  view  upon  liftmg  a  hire 
from  its  stand,  revealing  aa  it  did  a  most  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  a  jelly-like  substance,  covering  the  whole  of 
the  slate,  to  the  depth  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  which 
when  removed  would  have  filled  a  large  breakftuit-cnp.  It 
was  not  merely  a  cursory  glance  I  had  of  this  singular  sub- 
stance, for,  having  transf^red  the  hive  to  a  clean  date,  I  was 
enabled  to  examine  it  at  my  leisure.  What  makes  it  the 
more  remarkable  is,  that  the  hive  was  a  new  one,  tenanted 
by  a  swarm  of  the  present  season,  the  combs  clean,  and  the 
bees  healUiy,  the  slate,  also,  being  a  new  one  from  a  quart; 
close  by.  The  owners  of  Uie  hive  thinking  I  might  be  an 
intendmg  purchaser,  eipreased  no  enrprise  when  I  called  tbsil 
attention  to  the  Btat«  of  the  slate,  remarking,  they  always 
found  lots  of  dirt,  but  upon  close  eiamlnation  they  alao 
eipresaed  great  surprise,  never  having  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  It  struck  me  at  first  there  must  have  been  a  quantity 
of  moist  sugar  introduced  into  the  hive ;  but  I  found  it  had 
not  been  lifbed  since  it  was  tenanted  by  the  swarm.  I  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  calves' -foot  jelly,  having  Jhe  same 
motion  when  shaken,  and  resisting  the  touch  with  the 
degree  of  elasticity.   A  fbw  bees  on^  were  clogged  and  »w^- 
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less  on  the  surface ;  there  being  no  other  dirt,  and  very  little 
odour  proceeding  from  it.  I  can  only  snggest  that  it  may  have 
been  the  spawn  of  some  creature,  but  the  extraordinary 
giiantity  makes  it  more  surprising  and  difficult  to  account 
K>r.  One  portion  somewhat  more  fluid  than  the  rest  con- 
tained a  dozen  or  more  flattish  white  maggots  slowly  moving 
about,  quite  diiferent  from  any  I  remember  to  have  pre- 
viously observed.  I  should  much  wish  to  know  whether 
any  one  else  has  met  with  this  appearance,  for  I  have  lifted 
80  many  hives  without  observing  even  the  slightest  trace  of 
a  similar  substance,  that  it  str^es  me  as  being  something 
Tery  remarkable. 

I  have  been  experimenting  upon  a  new  material  for  the 
construction  of  hives,  which  I  think  likely  to  prove  most 
excellent,  so  that  I  am  sanguine  as  to  great  results  accruing 
from  its  use.  This  material  is  tan,  in  the  compressed  state 
in  which  it  is  used  for  fuel  in  our  neighbourhood.  It  is  free 
from  smell,  and  will  form  a  hive  in  which  the  interior  tem- 
perature wiU  be  very  equable.  I  compress  the  moist  tan 
into  moulds,  thus  forming  the  walls  of  the  hive,  and  the  top 
and  bottom  slabs,  the  latter  about  3  inches,  and  the  former 
5  in6b.e8  in  thickness.  Ledges  in  the  front  and  back  take 
bars  as  in  the  ordinary  boxes.  This  material  is  capable  of 
being  moulded  into  any  shape — square,  octagon,  or  circular, 
with  tops  flat  or  dome-shaped  like  the  common  straw  hive. 
It  tallies  long  drying,  but  does  not  absorb  moisture  or  damp 
subsequently.  The  material  for  an  eight-bar  hive  costs  little 
more  than  a  shilling.  The  cheapness  of  the  material  is, 
therefore,  one  recommendation.  It  will  have  a  very  pretty 
effect  in  the  garden.  A  slate  on  the  top  will  keep  off  all 
wet. 

My  Ligurian  stock,  procured  from  Mr.  Woodbury  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  has  succumbed  to  that  fearful  scourge,  "  foul 
brood."  Although  I  gave  the  bees  a  new  hive  of  wholesome 
combs,  they  dwindled  away  to  some  few  scores  in  numbers, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
unite  their  queen  (which,  moreover,  was  a  poor,  dark  little 
thing)  to  another  hive,  which  I  had  rendered  quecnless,  and 
with  every  precaution  as  to  her  welfare,  has  now  left  me  in 
a  condition  to  trust  entirely  to  my  common  bees ;  and  whether 
I  may  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  Italians  is  doubtful, 
as  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  honey-gathering  powers  of 
the  Ligurians,  I  &ncy  they  are  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
the  little  black  fellows. — Geo.  Fox,  Jfinsfs&rid^e,  Devon, 


FOUL  BKOOD. 


**  Hj  tlionglits,  I  most  confess,  are  tamed  on  peace." 

So  spoke  a  Roman  senator  in  olden  times,  and  so  in  sub- 
stance spake  recently  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal  ''  A 
Ham PSHiBE  Bee-kebpeb,"  who,  raising  the  standard  of  peace 
in  this  apiarian  controversy,  has  invited  all  to  follow  him. 
As  for  myself,  my  voice  must  be  for  peace;  but  before  quitting 
this  profitless  interlude  in  our  discussign,  it  behoves  me  to 
add  a  word  or  two. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  spared  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  replying  to  "  B.  &  W.'s  "  warlike  article  in  No.  136, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  completely  exhausted  his  fire 
and  fury  on  my  unfortunate  "  enigmatical,"  which  having 
belaboured  to  his  heart's  content,  he  exclaims, "  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  now  be  suffered  to  return  to  peac«." 

Mr.  Edwards  I  shall  keep  in  remembrance  when  I  come  to 
discuss  some  facts  in  which  he  is  interested.  Meantime  let 
him  not  vex  himself  in  fruitless  efforts  to  make  "the  cap 
fit."  If  it  be  actually  too  tight  why  not  throw  it  aside  at 
once? 

To  Mr.  Woodbury,  what  shall  I  say  ?    I  could  wish  to  say 
less  than  I  must.    I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  control 
his  beliefs,  to  alter  his  views,  or  smooth  down  the  asperity  of 
Tords  which  I  have  before  refuted;  but  when  these  beliefs  are 
lasmned  as  facts  to  which  I  am  by  implication  called  on  to 
^issent,  and  embodied  in  his  last  article  in  the  formula  of 
ni  '^r^Ttfr.aaion,  I  must,  in  honour,  interpose  my  non-acquiep 
x;uvA..   ^Avi  claim  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  facts  as  the. 
lavo  alr^'^^v  been  explained  by  me,  and  not  as  interpretec 
Yy  f'yry  Vith  these  remarks  I  have  done;  but  as  m;^ 

«i  ^cted  againp^  :)rinci»"''*'' rather  thap  persont 
....  j^A^  whate\-    "  7"      oininr    '^wiiqjiy  in  tb» 


SHiBE  Bee-keepeb,"  whosc  vocation  I  have  always  reguded 
as  the  noblest  on  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  foul  brood  and  the  8iib> 
sidiary  but  very  important  question  raised*  as  to  "Whetiur 
bees  do  remove  chilled  and  abortive  brood  in  all  stages  fron 
the  hive,"  it  is  my  purpose  to  devote  a  paper  ezdusivelj  to 
its  consideration.  It  will  be  seen  that  my  views  are  dis> 
metrically  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  "  B.  k  W," 
and  Mr.  Edwards  on  this  question,  and  I  think  it  is  bst 
due  to  the  interests  of  apiculture  and  tmth  that  this  v^ 
sidiary  question  should  be  thoroughly  examined  into  tad 
cleared  up.  K  I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  satisfactori^ 
the  negative, of  this  proposition — ^namely,  that  "bees  do  sot 
remove  chilled  and  abortive  brood  in  all  sta^s  from  a  hive,* 
which  I  think  I  can,  then  I  shall  pave  the  way*  I  hope,  for  a 
general  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  which — ^in  oppodtioB 
to  the  most  skilled  apiarians  of  the  day,  both  hmne  and 
foreign,  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  foul  brood— 
I  have  had  the  temerity  to  propound  in  these  pages.  Tim 
at  present  is  a  promise.    The  fulfilment  anon. 

Meantime  I  hail  as  a  good  omen  (for  "  coming  events,"  it 
is  said,  "cast  their  shadows  before"),  some  faint  indicafiooi 
in  Mr.  Woodbury's  last  paper  of  a  little  wavering,  I  imagine^ 
in  his  views  on  this  very  point.  Some  revelatums  from 
"  the  north "  have  apparently  ^vrought  this  change.  Bat 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  lUl,  as  true  students  of  Notoie, 
search  after  truth  in  the  love  of  it ;  and  while  probing  Natnze 
herself  to  give  forth  "  her  answers,"  may  we,  as  the  Editon 
reminded  us  in  a  recent  Number,  accept  these  as  from,  an 
unfailing  oracle.  "  Great  is  truth  and  it  will  prevail.*'  JCsyM 
est  Veritas,  et  prevalehit. — J.  Lows. 


■apaiato  pebtt- 
•  Joiuair 


^O^-Wv 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Poultry  Cbroniglv  {Poultry-Keeper). — There  ie  no 
cation  now  with  that  title    It  was  omalgamACed  with  tUe  joaml 
years  ago. 

Diseased  Poultkt— Cask  of  Gapes  (X.  £  ). — We  ftuiqr  tt  fa  tke  |tM 
but  we  hare  never  seen  birds  die  fat  when  thej  are  thu  affBCtad.  Tbt 
** stretching  of  neckn  and  gaping"  describe  tho  sjmptoaM  esaetlj.  Of  all 
the  remedies  we  have  tried,  and  their  name  ia  LecUn,  ve  knovr  Init  OM 
eflfcctual.  We  have  tried  ii  only  this  year,  and  with  great  ntOBMS.  It  ii 
eany  to  adminieter  either  by  putting  a  piece  aa  large  at  a  pea  down  the 
throat,  or  by  keeping  a  lump  always  in  the  water.    It  la  eam^MHr. 

Food  foh  Podltiiy  [J.  M.  C),  -^  Barley  is  imqiieationaklj  a  better 
food  for  poultry  than  Indian  com,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  la  the  cheapoit-  Bat 
the  small  birds  eat  so  much  of  it  that  recourse  miiit  be  had  to  Aadian  com-^ 
two-thirds  barley,  one-third  Indian  corn.  In  rtrf  eoU  weatlier  we  ihall 
feed  on  the  latter  entirely,  to  avoid  noiriehing  tbe  nyrfada  of  eparrows, 
green&nches,  chaffinches,  yellow-hammers,  and  all  the  ettuir  finches  and 
hammers. 

POLAMDS  AT  THE  NORFOLK  ShOW  {F,  JI,  P.).— WO   \tSn  SOt   UiC  pTO- 

•pectus  of  the  Society*^  Show,  but  it  probably  contained  tin  naoal  role,  tlut 
the  Judges  may  withhold  prises  if  they  deem  the  Urda  Tmdeaening  of  an 
award.  The  J  ndses  may  be  wrong  in  their  dedsioo,  but  no  Gonunittec 
would  reverse  their  decision  unless  a  case  was  made  oat  ehowing  Inproper 
influences.  It  was  not  courteous  on  the  part  of  the  Baeretarj  to  rvbaia 
from  answering  your  letter. 

Skbabtopol  Obbsb,  ftc.  ( Wear  Valley).— Yvl\  hiforxnatkni  baa  been  gim 
in  our  back  Numbers  on  aU  these  subjects.  We  know  no  book  devoted  to 
them.  They  will  all  bear  our  winter  as  well  as  any  of  onr  own  Urda.  We 
have  Carolinos  and  Califurnian  Quails  exposed  to  ail  weather*,  now  and  liar 
more  than  a  year,  with  no  other  shelter  than  a  pent  roof  5  feet  from  the 
ground  at  the  lowest  part.  We  had  Sebastopol  Cieeae  ont  of  dOM*  all  lait 
winter.  A  swimming  place  is  not  necessary  for  the  Gceie,  bat  it  ii  for  tke 
Ducks.  It  need  not  be  large  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  eaiiy 
spring,  indeed  soon  after  Christmas,  a  swimming  plaoe  b  abeblnttf f  neoe^ 
sary  for  the  Geese  as  well  as  Ducks.  They  will  not  breed  withoot  it.  Thi 
diet  of  the  Geese  will  be  barley ;  of  the  Carolinas,  barley  varied  at  tiiaei 
with  a  little  hempsecd ;  of  the  Californians,  oats,  barley,  and  bread.  All 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  grass  or  other  green  meat,  and  the  Qoeile  will 
not  live  without  it. 

iLLnsTRATKD  POULTRY  BooK  (J7er(tfr/a).— The  **Fdattry  Book**  is  tbe 
best  illustrated  book  we  know.  Bantams  and  Cocbin-Cfainaa  may  be  kept 
together,  but  no  other  small  fowls.  There  is  all  the  dilldwoee  in  fin 
between  a  Bantam  and  a  small  fowl.  Cochin-Chinaa  will  do  well  in  sveh 
a  place  as  you  describe ;  but  they  will  not  perch  on  tree* :  it  ii  art  tli^ 
nature.  A  very  small  and  low  house  will  answer  every  parpoMiortbeir 
roosting  place.  It  will  not  be  unsightly,  and  the  fowla  will  bmd  piin 
stock  if  they  are  good  enough. 

Feidimo  Bbeb  (T.  R.  D.).— Six  pounds  of  Itunp  sngar  to  one  plat  if  valff 
is  about  four  times  the  proper  quantity.  We  put  three  ponnda  of  i^v  I* 
two  pounds  of  water,  and  boil  the  syrup  a  minute  or  two. 

Watt.r  in  Lead  Cisteeh  [Oxide  of  Lead),  —  Water  ao  Kept  It  alwi|i 
injurious,  more  or  lees,  to  those  who  drink  it.  The  inteneity  of  Um  iattfl 
depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  water— the  purer  It  ia  the  more  ra|MDy  R 
acts  on  the  lead.  Tne  usual  symptoms  are  costiTenem,  tendomoM  oiir  ttl 
stomach  when  pressed  upon,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 

RxAuiro  Caltss  (^.  8,  Allen).— Toa  can  hare  No.  63  of  thif  btrtl*  ^ 
our  Journal  if  you  enoloae  four  poetage  stamps,  with  yoar  addicM.   la  IW 
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POT-COLTimE    OP     PEACHES     AMD     OTHEE 
FRUITS,  VBMCB  THE  PliAMTING-OUT  SYSTEM. 

[OrGH  the  cnlti- 
vBition  of  Peaches 
and  other  fruits 
m  pota  ia  not  by 
BJ17  meoDB  an 
idea  of  recent 
oriffin,  it  is  only 


the 


twelve  or  foiirtet 
veftTB  thitt  it  has 
Deea  extensivelj 
practised ;  and  to 
some  extentit  haa 
become  pojmlar 
bj  the  erection  of 
honaes  on  a  some- 
what extensive 
scale  for  the  ez- 

Eeas  purpose  of 
vera,  the  intel- 
ligent nurseryman  of  Sawbridgeworth,  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  tne  public  are  indebted  for  wbatarer  amoimt 
of  pleHsure  or  profit  that  has  arisen  from  the  system.  All 
who  have  watched,  for  the  last  eight  or  t«n  years,  Mr. 
Rivera'  almost  ineessant  and  rational  advocacy  of  the 
system,  and  the  dexterous  energy  with  which  he  has 
appeared  on  almost  every  field  to  shield  it  from  attack, 
□lUit  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  is  a  system  the  desirability 
of  which  he  most  earnestly  believes,  while  his  own  suc- 
cess has  been  proof  sufficient  that  good  fraits  can.  be  so 
produced  in  abundance.  This  maybe  accepted  as  a  fact 
uot  to  be  controverted. 

I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  an  ocalaT  demonstra- 
tion of  Mr.  Stivers'  great  success  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment, but  I  hare  met  with  gentlemen  who  have  been  to 
the  nurseries  at  Sawbridf^ewwlh,  and  who  have  corrobo- 
rated Mr.  Kivern'  own  statements  of  his  successes.  That 
auc-h  fruit  can  be  so  produced  is  a  fact  which  roquires 
neither  demonstration  nor  proof.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  go  to  Sawbridgeworth  and  several  other  places  where 
the  inspection  of  the  system  is  km<Uy  pcmiitted  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter.  This  is,  however,  a 
very  different  thing  Irom  recommending  the  pot-system 
in  preference  to  any  other.  This  has  genially  been 
carefully  avoided,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  by  its  mo«t 
ardent  advocat«s,  no  doubt  because  they  ere  convinced 
that  such  a,  one-sided  view  of  tho  matter  wotdd  only  have 
provoked  the  ridicule  of  all  who  nndentand  by  what  means 
the  production  of  the  greatest  goantit;  of  firvt-rate  fruit 


time  thrown  the  inexperienced  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemsa 
as  to  which  of  the  two  systems  ia  to  be  prefered,  be- 
cause no  reliable  comparisons  have  been  drawn  t^  pcc- 
aona  well  conyersant  with  both  sides  of  the  queaUon.  I 
have  sometimes  had  to  advise  in  this  matter,  and  always 
in  favour  of  planting  out  and  trmning  to  a  flat  aur&ee  in 
the  u?nal  way.  There  is,  however,  no  particular  &nlt  ta 
find  with  any  one  who  (dioosea  to  recommend  the  poU 
syatem,  for  I  would  like  to  sec  the  plant  or  fruit  that  MB 
English  gardener  conld  not  moke  productive  and  interaat- 
ing  in  a  pot ;  and  those  who  grow  their  own  fruit,  and 
are  not  responsible  for  the  best  possible  aupi^,  m«y 
grow  it  as  they  choose.  But  the  strenuous  advoOMly 
of  the  pot-system  as  the  ideal  of  perfection  by  those  wko 

Srobably  date  their  gardening  experience  from  amne  tim 
etween  this  and  tne  period  when  orchard-honaes  Ima 
been  inaugurated,  and  who  probably  have  never  tried 


with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  tim*  and  ezpemw  can  be 
obtained. 

The  controversial  akirmishea  on  this  subject  which 
hare  come  off  in  the  various  periodicals  have  no  doubt 
been  productive  of  much  good    They  baTe  at  the  same 


deairahle  the  pot-culture  of  fruit  may  be  conaidered,  the 
greiA  majority  of  good  gardeners  who  have  to  supply  die 
fruit  market  or  tnoir  employers'  tables  with  tne  y«^ 
beat  fruit  and  on  the  most  economical  principle!,  ave^ 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  their  task  must  be,  perfcffaaed 
with  treea  planted  out  in  bordera  and  not  grown  in  peta, 
however  well  managed  the  latter  may  be. 

A  very  interesting  article  in  this  Joomal,  Novnaber 
24ith,  from  the  penot  *'T.  R.,"  sets  this  matter  oompletely 
at  rest,  if  sny  doubt  over  existed.  He  balances  oaie- 
ftilly  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  ;  and  tlw 
sum  total  of  his  deductions  is  that  a  fourth  more  in 
qnantity,  and  fruit  of  superior  quality,  can  be  produced 
from  trees  planted  out  and  trained  to  trellises.  Sorely 
this  is  a  most  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  any  systeta, 
especially  a.-i  it  will  bo  suspected  that  it  comes  from  ^ 
most  powerful  advocate  of  a  rival  system.  The  priDoi|Md 
argument  in  favour  of  trees  in  pots  ia  that  it  aflbrds  moM 
pleasure  than  when  grown  and  trained  otherwise.  Maw 
will  venture  to  auppoae  that  thia  argument  will  w^^ 
only  with  a  very  amoll  number  of  growers.  So  doubt  % 
houseful  of  trees  in  pots  must  be  intereatinp  and  pretty, 
yea,  lovely ;  but  in  most  cases  the  proof  of  the  pud^np 
will  be  considered  to  lie  in  sometliing  ebe. 

It  would  be  veiy  interesting  to  moke  a  oompariaen  ef 
the  expense  of  fHimishing  an  orcbard-houae  in  the  twe 
different  ways,  and  of  tbe  time  and  labour  that  are  re* 
quired  to  bring  a  crop  to  maturity,  the  chances  of  sneoWB 
or  failure,  as  well  as  the  diflerent  other  purposes  for 
which,  under  the  two  methods,  such  atruc^irea  are 
avoilaUe. 

If  the  expenee  of  furnishing  he  first  taken  into  u<n- 
eideration  I  will  refer,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  a 
long  lean-to  orchard-house  which  was  erected  here  last 
year.  It  is  136  feet  long,  U  feet  wide,  12  feet  high  at 
the  back,  with  a  two-feet  iiont  light.  There  were  a  few 
;ry  fair  Peach  trees  on  the  wall  before  the  honae  wm  . 
lilt.  The  rest  of  tlie  apace  has  been  famished  wiOi 
dwarf-trained  and  rider  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Sut 
suppose  the  whole  had  to  be  newly  furnished  with  trees, 
tta.  nt.—ToL.  XXX.,  Ou  Bianr. 
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sixt^n  trees  would  be  sufficient  far  the  back  wall — eight 
riders  and  eight  dwarfs.  Trees  can  be  trained  about  7  feet 
up  from  the  front  close  to  the  glass  witi^out  shading  the 
back  wall,  and  here  twelre  Peaches  and  Flams,  dwarf-trained 
trees,  in  equal  proportions,  have  been  planted.  Here  are 
eight  riders  at  10».  6d.  each,  and  twen^  dwarfr  at  7b,  6d, 
each,  which  amount  to  a  few  shillinffs  unoer  JS12  for  fyimish- 
ing  the  house  on  the  planting-out  and  trelHs-training  system. 
First-class  trees  can  be  bought  at  the  prices  quoted,  and  I 
always  find  tJukt  they  bear  a  few  fruits  the  same  year  they 
are  planted ;  and  some  of  the  riders  which  I  planted  last 
December  are  now  coyering  more  than  50  square  feet  of 
anr&ce,  so  that  with  them  and  the  dwarfr  the  wall  is  almost 
completely  corered. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  this  lean-to,  it  were  an  orchard- 
house  67i  by  22  feet,  it  would  require  about  120  trees  in 
pots  to  furnish  it,  which  at  Gs.  amount  to  JB30 — a  simi 
sufficient  to  fbmish  and  heat  ilie  house  witii  hot  water  on 
the  rival  system.  Perhaps  trees  in  pots  could  be  purchased 
for  less  than  5s. ;  so  coula  the  trained  trees  in  the  other  case, 
but  in  both  cases  they  would  be  less  or  inferior. 

In  the  lean-to  house  referred  to  there  is  a  training  surface 
of  more  than  2000  square  feet  ftiUy  exposed  to  the  sun,  which, 
the  advocates  of  the  pot-system  bemg  judges,  is  the  best 
possible  position  for  producing  fine  fruit.  True,  it  may  be 
termed  an  unnatural  mode  of  training  the  branches,  but  not 
more  so  than  that  to  which  ^e  roots  are  subject  in  the 
other  case,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incessant  pinching  to  which 
th^  are,  no  doubt,  veiy  properly  sulgected.  The  house  in 
question  is  so  ventilated  that  a  free  current  of  air  can  be 
made  to  play  on  every  leaf,  and  when  desirable  a  shower  of 
rain  in  summer  can  be  allowed  to  fidl  on  the  whole  of  the 
back  walL  The  most  eztracnrdinary  house  of  Peaches  on 
this  principle  which  I  have  ever  seen  is  at  Dalkeith  Park. 
The  Pears  m  pots  at  the  same  place  are,  no  doubt,  fine  in 
their  way,  but  I  never  heard  that  any  one  was  astonished 
with  them,  while  plenty  have  so  expressed  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  Peaches,  which  have  been  transformed  in  a  few 
years  from  a  wall  of  indifferent  trees  into  the  style  with 
which  plenty  are  now  familiar,  and  all  by  a  mere  covering 
of^ass. 

With  regard  to  the  labour  and  attention  rendered  neces- 
sary by  these  two  modes  of  producing  fruit,  I  would  simply 
appeal  to  all  gardeners  who  nave  had  any  experience  in  the 
matter,  or  who  are,  from  their  intimate  knowledge  of  ma- 
naging any  other  plants  in  pots,  capable  of  drawing  a  pretty 
correct  estimate,  and  I  feel  certain  they  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  in  favour  of  the  planting-out  system.    I 
would  not  for  a  moment  detract  from  the  correct  impressions 
which  have  been  conveyed  of  the  pleasures  attending  the 
management  of  fruit  trees  in  pots :  far  from  it.    It  would, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  overestunate  pleasing  hours  which 
might  be  ex^'oyed  by  any  who  had  a  fiuicy  for  so  spending 
their  time  and  money.    But,  then,  taste  is  so  varied  that 
while  one  may  derive  pleasing  recreation  from  watching  and 
tending  a  Peach  tree  in  a  pot,  another  might  reap  the  same 
eigoyment  from  a  fruit  tree  managed  in  any  other  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  why  a  Peach- 
house,  or  a  house  of  mixed  fruits  trained  fan-fashion,  should 
be  the  stale  monotonous  thing  that  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented.   There  is  the  back  w^  a  sheet  of  blossom  or  fruit, 
the  front  trellis  is  the  same.    Underneath  on  the  floor  there 
may  be  all  sorts  of  plants  that  delight  in  a  cool  airy  house 
and  partial  shade.    In  our  own  house  here,  for  instance,  there 
^ere  in  spring  eight  thousand  Geraniums  in  pots  a  perfect 
^heet  of  various  shades  of  blossom,  from  white  to  crimson ; 
jjid  elevated  above  these,  on  pots  turned  upside  down,  there 
vere  specimen  plants  to  take  off  the  even  surface.    All 
mmmer,  and  particularly  autumn  up  till  the  end  of  No- 
>mber,  it  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  family  and  their 
Tsitors.    There  was  a  bed  of  Geraniums  8  feet  wide  along 
ho  whole  length,  with  a  specimen  Statice  profusa  in  every 
"ther  lighl .  and  on  each  side  of  the  Statice  was  a  specimen 
f  Oentauiea  ragusina.    The  edging  next  the  path  was  of 
^entaurea.  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  Coleus  Verscha&elti  mixed, 
"d  ♦**'*  etioct  was  really  *»T»''*"did. 

«"ov    Ttm.  an  amateur  %,     -  -y  one  fond  of  display  of  this 
"«">  manage^    ^        *    •^»el:»"  •^I'^ulated  to  give  a 
'^^  -^       .».*v    -•  * .         K)th  th'    ^owers 
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required  for  a  house  ftill  of  fruit  in  pots.  At  present  than 
are  fifteen  thousand  Geraniums  in  the  house,  which  an 
more  or  less  in  fiower,  and  a  more  delightftil  promenade  if 
scarcely  conceivable  in  a  house  from  which  a  frdl  cnmof 
excellent  fruit  can  be  obtained.  With  regard  to  the  cEUI* 
cullies  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  beginner,  as  to  learning  tiiA 
different  points  belonging  to  the  two  ajBtema,  I  would  have 
no  fear  in  finding  gardeners  who  would  teach  a  novice  how 
to  manage  plant^-out  and  fru-trained  trees  as  soon  as  aay 
one  could  reveal  to  him  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  poi- 
system.  The  labour  and  skill  required  in  the  finrmer  case  ii 
certainly  not  more  than  that  which  is  indispensable  in  the 
latter. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  fruit  trees,  when  planted  in  boiden 
under  glass,  make  rampant  and  unfruitnil  wood,  and  no 
doubt  under  improper  management  such  will  be  the  cue. 
But  this  is  an  einl  which  can  oe  prevented  and  remedied  in 
cases  where  it  may  occur ;  and  however  much  can  be  said  is 
favour  of  pot-culture,  it  is  not  right  to  single  out  cases  of  mis- 
management as  disparagements  to  the  planting-out  flnrstem. 
By  all  means  let  both  methods  have  fiur  play  and  no  nvoor, 
and  their  &ults  should  be  as  faithf\illy  written  on  their  fiicei 
as  their  merits.  To  use  an  old  Scotch  pcoverb^  **  Oor  nni 
and  debts  on  this  score  are  often  mair  than  we  think."  The 
old  method  of  roots  in  borders  and  heads  on  treUiaes  may 
yield  less  pleasure  and  labour,  but  it  has  the  merit  whioi 
nine  out  of  every  ten  will  first  consider — ^namelj,  that  of 
yielding  more  and  finer  fruit.  D.  Thomson. 
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VISITS  TO  GABDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 

MB.  WABD'S,  THB  XOSXBT,   iPSWlOM* 

"  A  PBOPHXT  hath  no  honour  in  his  owBOomn^,'*  thooAi 
I,  as  on  a  very  muggy  morning  this  last  November,  after 
four  and  twenty  hours  soaking  rain,  I  set  oat  to  inquire  my 
way  to  find  the  world-known  raiser  of  John  Hopper.  **  Ton 
bees  looking  for  parson  Ward,"  says  one*  **  lie  as  lives  nert 
the  hospitiS."  "No,  I  be'ant!"  in  as  btoad  Sofblk  at  I 
could  muster;  "it's  Mister  Ward,  a  nurseoEymaiL''  "Doaa't 
know."  After  many  fruitless  attempts  I  lighted  on  one 
somewhat  more  knowing  than  his  predeoessots.  '*  Ah!  it's 
he  as  lives  at  California."  Well,  I  hadnt  sefen-leagmd 
boots  or  Nadar's  G^ant,  and  so  I  couldn't  weatare  an  the 
diggings.  Then  it  was  explained  to  m$  tbMt  this  was  a 
suburb  of  Ipswich,  and  that  in  that  direetion  I  should  find 
my  man.  Well,  despite  of  dirt  and  mud»  off  which  Ipswich 
seems  to  have  a  very  fair  proportion,  I  set  off  te  CaHfomia, 
which  I  found  was  on  a  tolerably  good  eminenoi;  and  after 
sundry  inquiries  and  bafflings  I  came  at  last  Ui  front  of 
a  very  modest  unpretending-looking  house,  irith  a  green- 
house dose  to  it,  which  a  board  announced  to  me  was  Mr. 
Ward's  Bosezy.  It  was,  I  am  bound  to  saj,  as  unlikely  a 
place  to  find  anything  of  rosarian  interest  as  any  that  I  know 
of,  and  yet  a  most  notable  instance  of  how  littie  we  are  to 
judge  by  appearances ;  for  here  in  this  wild  blustering  liiD, 
with  its  poor  stony  soil,  there  is  going  on  a  series  of  operations 
which  wiU,  I  hope,  if  its  owner,  is  spared,  yet  ptrodnoe  some- 
thing wortl^  lookiiiig  at,  as  they  have  alrwdy  modnoed  one 
of  the  very  best  (next  to  Devoniensis  the  best)  of  Enghsh- 
raisedBoses. 

To  grow  Boses  is  one  thing ;  to  raise  Boees  is  aDother^ 
not  to  raise  them  at  haphazara,  as  our  worthy  French  nq^ 
hours  do,  but  to  raise  them  on  scientifio  principles,  to  Oiie- 
fully  select  such  sorts  as  are  likdy  to  hybridise  well  and 
to  produce  desirable  results.  Now  this,  "Mx.  Ward  has  already 
done ;  and  it  is  no  slight  encouragement  to  raisers  of  rfeiPy 
good  Boses  to  know  what  he  has  done  with  John  Hmer. 
In  the  twelve  months  from  October  1st,  1868,  when  he  fint 
sent  it  out,  to  October,  1868,  he  has  sold  6000  plasfes  and 
upwards.  He  kindly  shoyed  me  his  book,  in  which  ewwj 
order  was  entered,  and,  more  than  this,  order  upon  ocder 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  execute  owing  to  his  stod: 
being  completely  run  out.  When  we  reo^leot  that  this 
involves  a  receipt  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  ^ 
shows  what  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  hybridiser,  Ibr  this 
is  no  chance  work.  Mr.  Ward  knows  thoroogfalj  wsD  what 
he  is  about,  for  Boses  have  not  been  his  £st  JofO.  H* 
Uved  formerlv  with  Mr.  Chater,  of  Saflhvn  Walden ;  and  it 
»^a   -^oT  ^.^     Wftivi  ^».9  >»i«  fAreman,  aiid»  I  beliereb  1fc» 
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numipiilator  in  the  mfttter,  that  Hr.  Chtter  by  the  nising  Hybrid  Perpatoala  lAU  hftve  come  to  na  from  Fiuiee  an 

of  Cranet  flnt  took  tluit  foremost  ruk  amongft  Hol^hock-  aeedlmga  ot  CMnJml  Jacqaeminoti  by  bx  the  freect  aeeder 

ndMTS  which  he  haa  ever  nnoe  aaistuiied.     After  eome  that  we  hare.    Due  de  Cues,  Volcain,  Pnaceese  Mathildt^ 

yean  erpent  with  Hr.  Chater  Hr.  Ward  migrated  to  Hr.  Fnire  de  Tene  Vok,  Ac— Boeea  which  caimot  have  a 

Bircham,  at  Hedenham,  in  Soffolk,  then  aa  exteniive  Boee-  permanent  place  in  onr  lists,  howerer  Uiey  tatj  pleaae  tx 

grower,  and  there  he  concaired  the  idea  of  canTJog  ont  the  a  year  or  two,  betxar  their  miUtaty  origin-     Mr.  Waid 

same  prindplee  of  bybridiaation  that  he  had  bo  mcceasflilly  avoldt  thii  I7  only  naing  double  Tarietiea,  and  by  saTiag 

adopted  in  tLe  case  of  ihe  Hollybodk.     Many  Bhook  their  only  impr^nat^d  biDS.      Theoe  latter  he  has  found,  i» 

heaoa,  and  called  him,  as  they  ii^  ever  do,  an  entbosiaBt  &nciea,  to  be  nnoh  flner  and  largw  titan  those  wbioh  an 

— a  t«rm  which  must  be  home  by  every  man  who  ie  really  natoially  impregnated. 

in  eameEt  either  for  the  tbingB  of  time  or  eternity.    Even  Amongst  the  lesoHa  of  his  labonre  J  mtij  mentkn  that 

hia  old  master  thought  him  visionary.     However,  he  felt  he  has  a  fine  seedling  iriiidi  he  intends  to  let  ont  next  yeaii 

that  be  was  right,  and  John  Hopper  has  been  the  result  of  and  which  I  hope  to  see  and  rmort  upon  in  doe  lime.    He 

his  enthnsiaBm.     Bat  he  ia  not  contented  with  the  past,  has  called  it  Sub.  Bemera,  and  I  tnist  it  nu^  be  a  wartli;y 

hia  motto  is  "  Onward ;"  and  I  firmly  believe  that  he  will  sacceesor  of  John  Hopper.    He  fbele  that  he  has  a  oharaetar 

yet  add  ftirtber  lanrela  to  tliose  he  has  already  won.  to  BostBin,  and  be  wm  not  li^tly  forfeit  it.    Then  ha  baa 

It  is  corio.iB  with  what  different  ey^  we  look  at  the  same  another  under  trial,  whiiih  he  prononncee  to  be  the  moat 

thing.    A  Kiiiall  tree  of  Qlotre  de  Dijon  was  nailed  to  tiie  perfectly  donble  Boae  he  ever  saw,  and  a  bod  whiob  Ita 

front  of  his  hooBe.    Meet  people  would  have  passed  it  hy,  showed  me  seemed  to  confirm  this  opinion ;   but  as  to  ita 

and  thought  it  hardly  worth  notide;  but  to  Bb.  Ward  and  merits  we  most  wait  some  time  before  we  decide, 

the  Boee-lover  there  was  much  on  it  to  look  at  and  n>eo(ilate  Such,  then,  ara  a  few  imperfM  notes   coneeming  IIm 

about — viz.,  two  well-swelled  hips  hybridised  witn  one  of  whereabouts  of  John  Helper  and  its  raiser ;  and  now  a  wcad 

oar  beat  dark  Hybrid  Perpetnala.     Imaeine  what  a  aensatiou  ss  to  the  Bose  itself    It  lias,  I  believe,  this  season  disi^ 

a  deep-coloured  critoson  Tea  Boae  wonld  make,  or  a  yellow  pointed  a  good  many,    liia  I  can  w^  understand:  it  h 

Hybrid  FerpetuaL     And  why  not  P    It  is  this  determination  one  of  those  peonliarly  tinted  Bcees  tfaat  require  a  cool 

to  strike  out  of  the  old  beatoi  paths  and  to  take  up  original  similiter  to  derelope  their  beaatiea,  and  the  past  summer 

notiona  tliat  is  a  proof  of  genins,  when  common  sense  is  has  been  not  a  cocu  bnt  a  very  hot  one.    To  thla  cause,  and 

also  allowed  to  have  its  weight.     Then  Mr.  Ward  has  some  this  alone,  is  to  be  attributed  any  dist^pointment  that  nu^ 

very  promising  aeedlinga.    Of  course,  in  November  it  was  have  been  felt  oosceming  it,  and  I  ieel  convinced  that  it 

too  late  to  aee  them  in  bloom :    several  of  them  he  Bpoke  will  yet  fully  ""■'"tjin  the  high  character  given  to  it ;  and 

moBt  highly  of,  while  others,  which  he  pronounced  equal  to  if  its  raiser  will  only  give  ob  a  few  more  in  different  etylea 

the  ruck  of  French  Boaea  sent  over  ever;  year,  be  had  dis-  as  good  ss  this,  or,  still  better,  give  us  a  crimson  Tea  ox 

carded.     He  will  not  aend  out  a  Bcee  until  he  has  found  by  yeltow  Hybrid  Perpetoal  Boee,  he  will  be  gratefully  remem- 

careful  watching  that  it  is  likely  to  do  him  credit.  bered  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  BceO'growing 

Mr.  Ward's  ground,  as  I  have  said,  is  poor— just  one  of  race,  and  then  name  is  L^pon. — D.,  Deal. 
those  grounds  where  the  great  value  of  Uie  Hanetti  sto^ 
is  seen ;  but  until  the  present  year  he  baa  alao  had  a  very 

ta^.lod,ofto.lk«.o»tli.lromroot..    Ti"  Jt  "J  I-EAtf-TO  GEODBD  CimiTES'  VINEEIES. 

hot  Bommer  of  this  year  has,  however,  somewhat  baulked  .•^^.^^^^-  *w   ^...^^^.^    ^^.^..^^^^        —.  ^u.^^^. 

him,  his  plants  being  much  smaller  than  usnaL    I  wish  I  In  the  "Curates'  Tineriee,"  whicb  from  time  to  tame  ban 

could  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  his  method  of  propagating  been  noticed  in  your  oolunms,  what  is  the  ol^eot  in  hanag 

these.     I  fear  I  aball  luake  but  a  mess  of  it — however,  1  the  glass  &amew<»k  Tid^e-8h^»ed,  thus — jV?    WooldtlWN 

can  only  do  my  best.    In  one  of  hia  greenhouseB  he  pat«  1>e  any  oltjecticai  to  putting  anoUier  row  or  two  of  Isieks  and 

about  five  hundred  plants,  from  which  hia  cuttings  are  to  having  the  framewcrk  flat  f   Witlk  tlie  framework  flat  theie 

be  made.     His  first  crop  of  cuttings  from  these  consists  of  would  be  a  coiuriderable  saving  in  cost.     Of  course,  one  end, 

about  1500.    I  ahonld  aay  the  plants  are  put  in  lE^-pots,  four  eay  the  north,  must  be  a  litOe  higher  than  the  oUier  in  ordec 

in  a  pot.    His  next  batch  ia  about  4500,  and  his  next  some-  to  throw  off  the  run;  but  there  would  be  no  difficult  in 

what  larger,   so  that  &om  these  he  has  obtained  in  the  this,  especially  in  situations  where  the  ground  la;  on  the 

course  of  three  or  four  months  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  incline. — B. 

cuttings.     His  propagating  place  ia  quite  a  modeL    In  a  [The  ridge-ehued  roof  is  to  throw  off  the  water,  and  abo 

Kreenhouae  he  has  glass  casea  over  a  tank  of  hot  water,  in  to  offer  two  fovouraUs  angles  to  the  sun.    Another  or  even 

fact  a  double  case,  but  differing  in  this  respect  from  other  two  more  rows  (tf  bricks  msy  be  added  if  height  is  required; 

Biniilar  atructnres,  that  the  fronts  slide  down,  and  couse-  but  they  must  be  placed  bo  as  to  leave  pigeon-holes  for  vm- 

quently  the  drip  occasioned  by  lilting  up  and  down  the  aashes  tilation.     A  lean-to  ground  vinery  with  a  one-inch  boacd 

is  not  eiperienoed.     By  this  tank  a  heat  of  100°  to  120*  ia  for  the  back  would  do  very  well,  but  it  ahonld  be  plaoed  «■ 

maintained,  and  great  care  ia  eierdsed  that  damp  does  not  bricks  so  as  to  be  prf^ierly  ventUated,  and  the  sloping  giMS 

settle  about  the  young  Icavee,  and  this  he  effects  I^  frequent  roof  should  be  facing  the  south  or  Booth- west — in  fcct^  sndi 

and  gentle  ^yrii^ingB.     In  a  few  days  a  callus  is  finmed,  a  atruoture  wouUbe  very  cheap,  mtve  eaa^  made,  and 

and  when  rooted  the  young  plants  are  potted-off  and  put  quite  as  efficient  aa  the  ridge-shi^ed  ioo£    The  back  wall 

into  single  pota,  gradually  inured  to  a  colder  atmosphere,  or  board  of  such  a  vinery  should  be  18  or  20  inches  high,  ita 

and  then  planted  out,  when  they  make  fine  [dante  f?  the  front  from  6  to  6  inches.    Quapea  would  ripen  well  in  sodi 

autumn— planta  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height.     The  beds  structures,  and  ba  groond  on  ths  incline  they  woold  be  num 

Dsed  for  this  purpose  are  sunk  somewhat  below  the  level  at  convenient  th^T\  ri&e  ground  vineries.J 
the  aurlace,  as  Uie  aoil  in  Hr.  Ward's  garden  is  so  very 

light  that  to  keep  them  watered  is  in  dry  seasons  a  matter 

of  some  difficulty.     By  this  process,  he  assured  me.  his  ^TiiTiTTWr  VTNTTS 

losses  were  not  2  per  c«nt.  (iJtAIrliEJtr  VlHi!.o. 

During  the  progress  of  his  experiments  in  hybridising  As  an  answer  to  "T.B.O.,"  and  other  inqtiirers,  we  rqilj 

some  curioua   facts  have  come  under  Hr.  Ward's  notice,  tiiat  if  old  Vines  aie  in  a  good  border  and  strong  it  woold 

Thus  he  hybridised  Noisette  Lamarque  with  I^ince  Uon,  not  be  advisable  to  root  them  oat  inasmuch  as  you  will  get 

H.F.     Of  the  produce  of  the  ctobb  one  came  pmfectly  mngle,  the  sorts  you  want  to  introduce  into  a  full  bearing  state 

of  the  colour  of  |Lamarque,   meet  vigorous  in  habits  but,  sooner  on  est^diahed  stocks  than  if  planted  in  the  nsual 

-»  — ■___      ™n.__    _..-      ,      , .-  —  .    J,  g(^ condition 


of  Kosea,  but  he  has  never  succeeded  in  his  croeaing  with  varieties  by  r'^^"g  a  g  .  „   .        _ 

tliem.    His  hope  was  to  obtain  an  eve^reen  Bose  about  healthy  Vines  in  Uie  uraal  way.     The  Barbarossa   is,  ui 

-^le  size  and  colour  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetoals.    Agun,  he  some  cases,  a  lalher  shy  fruiter;  and  it  is  more  than  likely 

has  fbund  that  it  isuever  of  anynsehybTidiaingsemidoilUe  that  its  being  pot  on  to  a  less  vigorous-powing  sor^  like  the 

flowers,  for  these  wiH  not  poduoe  thdronf^ily  doutde  flowers.  Black  Frinitignan,  might  have  a  heneScial  effect  on  it  in  this 

There  can  be  but  tittle  doubt  that  »  vast  munber  nt  the  respect.     If  you  nuas  11m  Canoa  Hall  Hoicat  aad 
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dwuld  not  be  aimed  at,  but  perfection 

If  that  can  be  more  nearly  reached  b;  means  of  diatradding, 
why  should  not  the  roaaxiMi  disbud  as  well  ae  the  grower  of 
the  Carnation,  the  Pink,  or  the  HoUjhock  ? 

I  take  it  that  form,  substance,  colour,  and  size  are  the 
lointB  to  be  regarded  in  a  cut  Kose,  and  in  the  order  named. 
Che  first  two,  and  perhaps  the  third,  depend  much  on  the 
■•riety,  IrreapectiTc  of  cultivation;  but  the  last  in  the 
■nialler  kinds  of  Soaes  i:an  only  be  attidned  by  hi|[)i  cnl- 
■Ttttion  and  liberal  diabndding. 

"II.  HowmanytroBseB  (blooms?)  should  be  shown?"  I 
■jn  bappy  to  aay  I  entirely  agree  with  "  D."  in  his  remarks 
■•^■T  thifl  head  and  on  No.  in. 

iV.  Ought  the  classes  to  be  separated  ?  "  I  was,  I  tltink, 
<te  of  the  first — if  not  (S«  first — -to  advocate  sspaiBition.  I 
■"  not  know  that  I  have  any  more  to  say  upon  we  qaMtiaii< 
vjept  to  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  anj  varied  of  BoM 
'■otud  be  shown  in  a  separate  class,  t^at  vmrMj  is  ttie 
issB.^  There  is  scaroelr  one  of  thir  -mdy — I  do  ar*-  kaow 


uerpT  lUd  ■ 


I  these  mown  down  i   but  I  hare  f 


woold  be  at  all  out  of  character  if  used  to  mow  off  a] 
spent  or  deoayed  stems  ftom  the  pereunial  plants  in  aii 
providing  we  had  a  large  bulk,  and  stood  free  of  enrjtHaat 
else  in  onler  that  we  might  get  a  good  swinf .  X  pntSei 
man,  and  such  as  the  one  that  has  mown  off  Uie  Sbwrb«n 
leaves  and  Asparagus  stems  for  the  last  ten  jean  in  tt* 
place,  I  am  quite  sure  would  mow  them  oft  quite  aa  wall  m 
he  could  cut  them  off  with  an  ordinary  poiAat-kailk  i*A 
withone-fourth the  timaand  trouble.  X  have  smu the Mttts 
used  in  more  than  one  large  place  to  mow  the  Box  ed^nai 
to  the  gravel  walks  in  a  kitehen  garden.  AJthon^  tl2i 
may  appear  irtruige  to  your  correspondent,  nriiiiii  ITiwliw  it 
is  done,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  credit  both  to  ftft 
man  and  his  director. 

In  reibience  to  produoe  of  &ait  from  the  quartar  tt  IB 
acre  of  Keens'  Seeilling,  1  was  perfbotif  sadafled  wfeMi  I 
stated  that  we  picked  two  hosbels  at  one  tiine,  a^  HUb 
abort  of  balf-a-'bnahel  dailf  fiw  threa  wseb. 
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lings  this  season  in  the  second  week  in  Jnly,  after  I  liad 
selected  all  the  strongest  mnners  for  fordisg  in  pots*, 
therefore  they  had  the  same  time  to  malce  and  ripen  their 
ffrowth  as  those  in  pots^  this  being  a  considerable  time 
beftxre  the  setting-in  of  winter,  as  yonr  correspondent  wiU 
perceive.  The  pmnts  are  now  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  fine 
laxoriont  foliage,  and  every  particle  of  them  well  matured. 
Nothing  is  left  to  present  an  unsightly  appearance  or  finr 
tho  wind  to  blow  away  into  any  other  part  of  the  g^azden 
throng^  the  winter  months. 

Yonr  contributor  remarks  that  his  plants  are  2^  feet  in 
diameter.  I  presume  that  includes  the  old  spent  or  decayed 
foliage.  Unquestionably  his  plants  will  make  some  gprowth ; 
but  I  cannot  see  in  what  way  they  are  ripened  when  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  their  old  spent  leaves ;  and  if  we  should 
have  any  such  cutting  winds  during  severe  weaiher,  I  fear  it 
wiQ  deprive  his  plants  of  their  clothing  that  he  allows  to 
remain  through  these  mild  autumn  months.  That  appears 
to  me  Hke  heating  a  house  ftill  of  tender  plants  during  mild 
weather,  and  allowing  the  fire  to  go  out  when  severe  weather 
sets  in. — J.  B.  C.  P. 


EIPENL^G  GEAPE8  IN  A  GEEENH0U8E 

WHEEE  FLOWERING  PLANTS  AEE  GEOWN. 

My  Grapes  do  not  ripen  well,  and  many  bunches  have 
been  both  soft  and  sour,  though  having  as  much  fire  as  the 
gardener  wished  for.  I  am  told  that  the  reason  is,  that  I 
have  Geraniums  in  the  house ;  and  I  have  been  told,  also, 
that  "  Grapes  never  do  well  in  a  greenhouse."  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  your  telling  me  whether  this  is  the  case, 
and  whether  Grapes  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  in  a 
ereenhouse  where  they  are  not  required  to  be  ripe  before 
August  or  September,  and  from  whence  the  flowers  (with  a 
few  chance  exceptions),  are  removed  in  May  to  a  cool  con- 
servatory to  bloom  there  ?  The  Grapes  are  chiefly  the  Black 
Hamburgh. — ^Aones. 

[Yours  is  just  one  of  those  cases  where  we  would  like  to 
have  more  minute  information  regarding  the  particular  con- 
ditions under  which  yqur  Grapes  have  fiuled  to  ripen  pro- 
perly. There  is  no  reason  arising  from  the  atmosphere  of 
your  greenhouse  why  they  should  not  ripen  if  the  plants  are 
removed  in  May  and  the  house  then  managed  as  for  Grapes ; 
but  if  the  gardener  has  not  full  liberty  to  study  the  Grapes 
independently  of  any  particular  consideration  for  the  plants, 
then  you  must  not  blame  your  gardener  if  your  Grapes  are 
not  good.  Grapes  may  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  be  ex- 
cellent in  a  greenhouse  in  the  one  case,  but  there  are  many 
chances  against  their  being  so  in  the  other.  If  your  Grapes 
have  ripened  under  similar  circumstances  in  former  years, 
then  the  cause  of  failure  this  year  must  be  looked  for  in 
something  else. 

Genera&y  speaking,  Vines  that  are  left  to  take  their  chance 
in  a  greenhouse  till  early  summer  require  a  good  deal  of 
fire  heat  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to  insure  their 
ripening  properly,  particularly  in  cold  localities.  We  cannot 
give  any  more  definite  answer  to  your  questions  as  to  the 
correctness  of  your  gardener*s  statement  in  the  absence  of 
other  details.] 


BOSES  IN  THE  SUBUEBS. 

As  the  season  for  transplanting  has  now  commenced, 
perhaps  a  continuation  of  my  last  pi^>er  on  the  above  sub- 
ject may  be  considered  not  without  interest  and  utility  by 
those  readers  of  The  Jottbnal  of  HoBncui/ruBS  who  are 
dwellers  in  the  vicinity  of  larg^  towns,  partksalarly  as  space 
QOmpelled  me  to  close  my  former  commnnioation  with  the 
Boses  of  1862.  Before  proceeding  ftirther,  however,  I  would 
Smjoess  upon  all  who  axe  about  to  procure  firesh  stock  the 
aboolute  necessity  of  careftil  planting  if  th^  wish  to  attain 
■neoess.  When  plants  on  the  briar  are  received  from  the 
nurseries  it  will  usually  be  found  that  they  have  been 
planted  much  deeper  than  they  ought  to  be,  espedally  when 
flioed  IB  their  fi£al  positioaa.  There  aane  many  reaaona  ton 
ttk  syvtem  of  deep  plantmg  at  the  isaxweaej  whioh  it  is 
■mAmb  to  enlar^  upon  here;  but  tkey  do  not  apply  to 
pdfsfc*  gretUMh,  u  whiflh  it  oagiit  B0f«r  to  Ibo  praotned. 


9o  Wflor  stodt  ought  ever  to  be  deeper  in  the  ground  Utam 
the  ooUar ;  and  if  plants  have  already  been  i^anted  so,  upon 
TtmowtJ  tho  error  should  be  rectified,  and  a  few  handfola  of 
soil  pluod  round  that  portion  of  the  stock  which  has-  pso- 
vkwaly  boon  buried  too  deeply,  in  order  to  protect  it  ftr 
a  timo  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  to  which  it  has 
not  boon  aocustomed:  this  soil  may  be  removed  gradual^ 
at  a  &v<0Qiable  season.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
handful  or  two  of  light  earth  round  the  bud  of  plants  workod 
upon  the  Manetti  befbre  finally  covering-in.  It  encourages 
root-action  from  the  bud  itself  as  well  as  from  the  footer- 
stock  ;  so  that  eventually  a  double  set  of  roots  exists,  and 
the  stock,  if  preferred,  may  be  entirely  cut  away,  leaving 
a  Boee  upon  its  own  bottom. 

Bot  to  return  to  the  discussion  of  suburban  Boees.  Tte 
Gloiro  do  D\jon,  hardy  in  constitution,  free  in  growth,  in 
bloom  the  first  and  last,  is  the  best  of  all  Soses  for  unfiftvanr- 
aUo  localities,  and  indeed  for  anywhere  dse.  Even  an 
infiBsier  flower  of  this  variety  is  strilang  and  better  in  qualH^ 
than  the  best  of  some  kinds,  while  a  perfect  bloom  is  unsur- 
passed. I  can  scarcely  believe  this  should  be  considered 
a  Tea  Rose  except  in  scent,  but  rather  a  hybrid  from  some 
of  the  strong-growing  Bqurbons,  possibly  from  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison,  which  it  much  resembles,  though  stronger  in 
growth  and  different  in  hue. 

Jacqueminot  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  upon^ 
except  to  remark  that  it  is  the  parent  of  almost  all  tho 
high-coloured  varieties  introduced  during  the  last  few  yean. 
If  a  cross  could  be  obtained  between  this  and  Gloire  do 
Diijon  (and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  succeed),  w<o 
should  acquire  a  new  strain  of  Boses  of  most  viduable  pso- 
perties  and  of  novel  lines  of  colour,  much  superior  to  tho 
loose  high-coloured  Hybrid  Ferpetuais,  almost  all  alike,  and 
the  flimsy  Teas  that  are  now  season  after  season  foisted 
upon  the  Bose-growing  public. 

Jules  Margottin,  Mesdames  Enorr,  de  Cambacdres»  Do- 
mage,  Bivers,  Laffay ;  Anna  Alexiefi^  Oomtesse  de  Ghafarilr 
lant.  Lord  Baglan,  and  Triomphe  des  Beaux  Arts,  are  so 
well  known  that  to  describe  them  in  detail  would  be  uselees 
repetition.  The  following,  however,  are  less  conunon.  ISj^ 
hnd  Perpetuals :    Mdlle.   Therese  Appert,   a  sort  of  pale 

Seach  or  blush,  veiy  free  and  late  bloomer;  full,  fln^*:%^ 
ower;  of  moderate  growth.  Madame  Bruny  (this  I  am 
disposed  to  set  down  as  really  a  Bourbon),  peach;  fnfl 
flower;  strong  erower.  PsBonia,  bright  crimson ;  large,  fUD 
flower ;  fr«e  and  late  bloomer,  good  habit.  Prince  Imperial^ 
rose  coloizr;  one  of  the  largest  and  fullest  flowers  grown; 
not  popular  at  the  nurseries,  as  it  is  one  of  those  kinos  that 
send  up  one  or  two  leading  shoots  only,  and  consequent^ 
take  two  or  three  seasons  to  make  a  saleable  head — ^never^ 
theless,  it  is  a  good  flower  in  the  rosery.  Laj^e  Boeee  that 
open  well  generally  make  the  best  for  unfavouraUo  situ* 
ations.  Mun^hal  Pelissier,  light  rose,  globular,  succeeds 
where  Auguste  Mi^  will  not,  and  is  somewhat  in  that  Hna 
of  colour.  Nardsse  (query.  Tea  or  Noisette  ? — ^is  entered  as 
both  in  the  lists),  though  small  is  always  in  bloom;  the 
flower  is  beautifully  formed,  and  the  colour  exquifiite]|y  pure; 
light  yellow,  canary  centre;  the  growth  is  lender,  yet  it 
does  wen  near  town.  Bourbon  .^^Uine,  light  pink,  pret^; 
rampant,  straggling  grower.  The  above-named  I  havo 
found  or  seen  to  do  very  well,  and  are  worth  the  attentioB 
of  suburban  rosarians.  There  are  a  few  old  fisivouritee,  such 
as  G^n&ral  Brea,  Madame  Guinoisseau,  Mathurin  Begaier, 
and  Gloire  de  Vitry,  still  under  trial 

To  Budi  enterprising  spirits  as  are  inclined  to  venture  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  and  experimentalise  a  little  on  their 
own  account,  I  would  point  out  the  following  varietieo  of 
1868  as  likd^  to  repa^  investment.  I  have  seen  them 
nmMlf,  and  have  received  accounts  of  them  from  sourooi 
which  I  have  every  ground  for  believing  to  be  entize^ 
trustworthy. 

HTBBID  PEBFBTX7ALS. 

Alfiod  de  Bougemont. — Crimson  purple ;  fine  shaped 
fiOl  flower;  vigorous  habit. 

Baion  Ado]^e  de  Eothschild.— Fiery  red;  large,  ftiH 

vigovoiio.  I  am  assured  that  this  is  likely  to  be  a  first-zste 
vuietgr.    The  raiser  is  to  be  depended  on. 

Banm  do  Bothsohild.— A  fine  Boee,  more  lilac  than  iSm 
aboTF^  and  aoarooly  so  large  and  vigorous. 

Joaoi Qenjcm  (Margottin). — ^BrOlmnt  red;  a  large 
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profiled,  flat-&ced,  foil  flower,  with  regular  petals ;  vigorous 
and  decidedly  good. 

Le  Khdne.— Vermilion  it  is  described  as,  but  certainly  not 
t)ie  Yermilion  of  artists,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  Boee ; 
fretf  bloomer,  tolerably  free  grower,  and  a  good  g^arden  sort. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Paiil.~Fnrplish-red  or  crimson;  full  generally 
and  well  shaped;  habit  free.  1  saw  this  in  bloom  in  the 
fordng-house  in  spring,  and  in  the  grounds  three  weeks  ago, 
80  it  may  be  considerod  a  true  Perpetual,  which  too  many 
so-called  are  not ;  Madame  BoU,  for  instance. 

Henry  IV. — Another  Bose  somewhat  the  colour  of  the  last, 
but  scarcely  so  large  and  double.  It  is,  however,  a  late 
hloomer. 

Yainqueur  de  GoHath.— Brilliant  red  or  crimson,  shaded 
deeper.  I  am  told  that  this  is  a  first-rate  Bose.  Messrs.  Wood 
describe  it  as  the  best  fiower  of  the  season.  The  habit  is 
vigorous  and  good. 

Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont.— White,  tinted,  incorrectly 
described  as  the  "  shape  of  the  Cabbage  Bose."  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  really  a  Hybrid  Noisette.  It  is  worth  a  trial 
for  its  colour ;  good  whites  are  scarce. 

BOUBBOM. 

Louise  Margottin. — ^Lighter  than  Louise  Odier,  and  every 
way  excellent. 

Those  cultivators  who  have  not  yet  g^ven  their  orders  had 
better  not  defer  any  longer.  The  finest  plants  are  being 
lifted  every  day  in  large  numbers,  and  the  run  upon  certain 
&TOurite  kinds  will  speedily  exhaust  nurserymen's  stocks. 
There  is  one  encouragement,  too,  for  the  doubting  to  become 
growers  at  once — ^viz.,  a  considerable  reduction  has  taken 
j^ace  in  the  price  of  plants  this  season. — ^W.  D.  Pbiob, 
Hotnartofi. 


BESTING  OECHIDS   AND  PITCHEE-PLANTS. 

I  SHALL  be  much  obliged  for  some  information  about  the 
resting  of  Orchids  that  flower  in  autumn  and  winter.  The 
rule  given  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  bulb  is  frilly  made,  or  the 
growth  of  the  season  completed,  water  must  be  g^radually 
withheld  until  the  growing  season  returns.  Is  this  rule 
wppUcable  to  winter  bloomers?  For  example:  Dendro- 
bium  nobile  formed  its  bulbs  by  the  first  week  in  August, 
and  has  been  kept  dry  till  now,  when  it  beeins  to  push  the 
bloom-buds.  Must  it  still  be  kept  absolutely  dry  ?  D.  den- 
siflorum  has  rested  nearly  as  long,  till  the  fiuting  of  the 
bulbs  shows  the  effect  of  the  long  drought.  It  will  bloom  in 
February.  Must  it  still  starve  till  then  ?  Oncidium  fiex- 
uosum,  at  rest  for  these  three  months,  has  been  forming  its 
bloom-panicle  nearly  as  long.  lonopsis  paniculata  (on  a 
block)  has  been  in  flower  for  some  six  weeks,  and  I  think 
would  long  ago  have  withered,  if  I  had  not  frequently  wetted/ 
it.  This  makes  me  doubt  the  propriety  of  a  dry  treatment 
for  other  species,  either  blooming  or  about  to  bloom.  Ph^us 
Tai^ervLUiffi,  and  P.  Wallichii,  again,  should  these  be  now 
quite  dry? 

Would  Mr.  Appleby,  to  whose  courtesy  I   am  already 
much  indebted  for  a  solution  of  some  queries,  be  so  good  as 
to  give  us  a  little  artide  on  the  season,  duration,  and  degree 
of  rest-drought  in  winter-blooming  Orchids,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  rest  to  the  formation  and  maturation  of  flowers  ? 
I  wish,  also,  to  be  told,  how  those  plants  should  be 
wintered  which  in  summer  delight  in  having  their  roots 
bathed  in  water?     For  example:  Nepenthes  Bafflesiana, 
which  with  other  species,  Mr.  Dominy  keeps  standing,  the 
pot  nearly  submerged,  in  a  tank  of  water  in  the  growing 
season;  and  Philesia  buxifolia,  which  I  was  directed  U> 
ceep  in  a  saucer  of  water.    I  did  not  ask  how  long  in  either 
3ase,  but  ^  con^'^o'^ure  that  both  the  stov   *»^"d  the  green- 
louse  bow    )laixi     '^'^uire  rest,  and  oufrh*       t  now  to  be 
-'^andinfp  ^-       itf-        ^inoeuj  to  tel    *"* ''        -^^   "^ght  in  *"y 
iOiyectuAv 
n  for  +^^ 
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♦now  ti«.M  you  nc  J  only  lu,.  •^'^  '^ooi  .^  and  lovely  flow*** 
fhich  this  great  natural  orr—  /^.w^iuces,  but  are  bent  u^^x 
naking  jour9*A£  acquaint^  di  the  beet  modes  in  prac&ce 
■'^     \yin*;^    ,^'  it  a  sat]Leu.^cory  floral  display.    That  you 


■»» 


reply  to  your  remarks  in  away  which  we  troat  will  be  geii^> 
rally  applicable  to  the  many  other  amateur  growers  who  aie 
beginning  to  found  collections.  ^        •  ji   v  <. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  growers  must  bear  in  mind  tuas 
this  tribe  of  plants,  like  i3l  others,  must  hare  a  season  of 
growth  and  a  season  of  rest.  Unlike,  however,  almost  all 
the  other  families  of  plants  under  cultivaticm*  this  one 
may  be  sul^ected  to  very  severe  drou^fht  witiumt  tbe 
systems  of  many  of  the  plants  being  nuitenally  ii^jued.  A 
corresponding  degree  of  excess  in  moisture,  if  aggravated 
by  cold,  would  be  fatal  in  most  cases.  What  all  Orchid- 
growers  have  to  study,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  pcopv 
balance  of  moisture  and  drought  at  the  different  aeaaona  of 
growth  and  rest.  It  is  very  easy  growing  a  ooUeofcioo  of 
this  kind  of  plants,  many  people  say.  So  it  is ;  bat  it  is  «ie 
thing  keeping  plants  in  life,  and  another  thing  coltivatiiig 
them  to  a  high  state  of  excellence.  Now,  I  Tnaintahi  that 
next  to  keepine  the  houses  at  a  temperature  suitable  fijr  the 
well-being  of  uie  class  of  plants  growing  therein,  are  the 
comparative  degrees  of  drought  and  moisture,  both  fiw  root 
and  "branch,"  for  encouraging  successfrd  growth,  and 
floral  development. 

There  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  some  htUe 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  precise  treatment  neoessazy  fi» 
any  gfiven  species  or  variety  of  plant,  because  in  the  first  place 
no  two  men  grow  them  in  exactly  the  same  ingredients. 
Some  adopt  ordinary  drainage  in  the  make  up  of  their 
compost,  and  ply  the  watering-pan  more  cautiously  j  others, 
again,  give  ample  drainage,  so  that  water  may  be  poured 
upon  the  plants  almost  at  any  time;  and  both  mi^  be 
very  successfrd  cultivators.  One  remark  may,  however,  be 
made  in  passing,  that  whenever  the  compost  beoomes  a 
sodden  mass  where  air  cannot  freely  circulate,  the  plant 
will  lose  every  day  afterwards,  however  cautiously  trMted. 
There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  this.  A  fi«e  ciroulatiim 
of  air  amongst  the  roots  is  at  all  times  highly  neceesaxy  to 
attain  success. 

All  Dendrobiums,  from  nobUe  upwards,  require  a  seascm 
of  rest  varying  from  four  to  two  months.  But  for  all  this 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  must  during  that  time  be 
kept  di^  at  the  root.  Certainly  not.  A  seaaion  of  rest,  as  I 
would  have  it  understood,  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  tem- 
perature, and  a  proportionate  restraint  in  the  supply  of 
water.  D.  nobile  will  live  in  a  greenhouse  tempexatnxe, 
even  supposing  it  should  occasionally  ijall  to  36*  in  severe 
weather,  with  impunity.  Littie  or  no  water  during  such 
a  period  may  be  given,  and  flower-dustew  will  show  them- 
selves on  the  weU-ripened  wood  at  every  eye.  Dennflorom, 
on  the  contrary,  if  subjected  to  such  treatment  for  any 
length  of  time,  would  die ;  but  it  again  will  winter  well  in  a 
temperature  that  never  falls  below  40*.  Some  of  the  more 
rare  ones — such  as  Farmcri  and  onosmum,  must  not  even  be 
reduced  so  low,  but  all  wiU  flower  much  better  if  set  in  a 
house  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  50*,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere kept  comparatively  <fry.  Thus,  **  Obchidophilub,'* 
and  others  will  see  that  some  Orchids  will  live  and  bloom  to 
advantage  in  36^,  and  all  the  race  of  Dendrobes  in  booses 
fr*om  50^  downwards.  Whenever  there  is  too  nmch  appear- 
ance of  shrivelling  in  the  pseudo-bulbs,  then  want  of  water 
is  the  cause.  The  party  in  charge  must  learn  to  have  his 
eyes  open  to  administer  a  remedy  when  any  flaw  ooonn* 
As  to  Oncidium  flexuosum,  with  pseudo-bulbs  matured,  and 
showing  bloom-panicles,  it  should  now  be  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  50*  to  60*  in  the  night,  according  to  relative 
temperature  out  of  doors,  and  moistened  whenever  it  aspean 
dry.  lonopsis  paniculata  has  been  correctly  treateoL  All 
blodc  plants  must  be  watered  when  dry,  at  whateverpeiiod 
of  their  growth.  If  they  are  allowed  to  shrivel  it  will  tiks 
months  to  make  up  tiie  loss.  Phaius  TankerviUia^  aad 
P.  Wallichii,  are  boUi  terrestrial  Orchids,  and  should  be  dif 
at  no  season.  Now  they  are  showing  their  flowexHif^ei^ 
and  may  be  either  g^wn  in  a  temperature  of  60^  oriXfto 
suit  growers,  but  it  is  not  wisdom,  even  in  those  wishing  to 
retard  them  for  ^ow,  to  subject  them  to  a  tempenSim 
lower  than  46*. 

Phalnnopses,  Vandas,  and  brides,  agun,  ooming  tnm, 
such  a  warm  region,  are  better  neverto  be  in  a  tempentao 
lower  than  60*,  although  in  very  severe  weather  »  Bii|^ 
fall  to  55"*  without  doing  the  plants  any  harm.  XoMaM 
her*^  Twnat  pi«   *'»  ^MjrnUf^  •ArtoHhur  ae  *^e  «v«teQi8  oC  tiM 
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plants  absorb  it,  and  neither  more  nor  less  ought  to  be  given, 
or  withheld. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  men- 
tioned two  great  fimdamental  points  in  ooltiire— a  proper 
and  relative  d^nree  of  heut,  and  a  proper  and  relative  degree 
of  moisture,  ^ere  is  yet  one  other  which  is  of  the  ntmost 
importance  to  be  observed,  and  that  is  the  keeping  all  plants 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Let  these  three  points  be 
intelligently  observed  and  acted  upon,  and  the  rest  'will 
foUow. 

The  roots  of  all  Pitcher-plants,  and  other  bog  plants  that 
usually  stand  either  in  saucers  or  tanks  of  water  during  the 
season  of  rest,  should  only  be  supplied  when  the  saucers  and 
other  receptacles  become  dry,  and  then  only  moderately. 
We  have  a  plant  of  Bafflesiana  just  now  with  immense 
pitchers,  and  leaves  about  20  indies  long — ^not  a  naked- 
stemmed  plant,  but  clothed  to  the  pot-rim  with  leaves — which 
is  treated  as  above  recommende<C  Little  weskly  plants  of 
Sarracenias,  Philesias,  &c.,  are  all  the  better  of  being  plunged 
into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  the  one  they  are  growing  in, 
and  the  interval  filled  up  with  moss,  firmly  put  together, 
which  is  kept  constantly  moistened.  This  is  better  tor  this 
Btyle  of  plant  than  placing  them  in  saucers  of  water. — G.  A.] 


PROPAGATING  EOSES  BY  CUTTINGS. 

I  HAVE  a  good  collection  of  standard  Boses.  Could  I  rear 
^ome  dwarfs  from  tiiem  the  same  as  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  reared  in  the  open  g^arden?  I  have  an  old 
Cucumber-frame — ^where  the  Cucumber  bines  died  off  about 
three  weeks  back — ^would  a  few  cuttings  grow  in  that? 
J.  Chotce. 

[The  great  minority  of  Roses  strike  freely  enough  in  the 
way  to  which  you  refer.  The  best  time  to  put  the  cuttings 
in  is  about  the  middle  of  October.  Good  strong  firm  cuttings 
should  be  selected  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  long,  with  just  a 
heel  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  The  leaves  should  be 
removed  from  the  bottom  half  of  the  cuttings,  but  all  the 
rest  left  on.  They  should  then  be  put  in  up  to  the  first  leaf 
left',  and  made  firm  in  the  soil  witii  the  foot,  the  same  as 
is  usually  done  with  Currant  cuttings.  They  will  callus 
before  winter,  and  root  in  the  following  season,  and  make 
mce  little  plants.  The  best  place  to  put  them  is  in  any 
^ght,  diy,  common  garden  sou  where  tiiey  will  escape  the 
midday  sun.  It  is  not,  however,  yet  too  late  to  make  a 
successful  attempt,  choosing  strong  well-ripened  growths 
and  preparing  the  cuttings  as  described  above.  The  shelter 
of  your  Cuctunber-frame  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  them ; 
and  if  the  winter  be  mild  they  will  so  &r  cuius/  and  if 
lifted  and  put  into  a  little  bottom  heat  in  spring  they  will 
root.  There  is  not,  however,  that  certainty  as  regards  the 
results  of  the  operation  when  delayed  till  now  as  would  have 
attended  it  earlier  in  the  season.  We  wish  more  of  our  fine 
Boses  were  so  propagated,  and  grown  as  dwarfii  instead  of 
being  hoisted  on  to  the  top  of  an  unsightly  stem  to  look 
like  a  mop.] 

A   NEW    CONSTRUCTION   OF   SMOKE-FLUES. 

In  The  Jotjbnix  of  HosncuLTirBX  I  see  there  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  the  two  systems  of  heating  plant- 
houses— by  hot  water,  and  the  old  way  by  smoke  fines.  On 
a  large  scale  no  doubt  the  hot-water  mode  is  the  better, 
although  more  expensive  in  the  erection,  and  afterwards  in 
fuel  and  renewing  boilers,  Ac.  For  small  houses  heating  by 
smoke-flues  is  the  beet.  Th^  are  sometimes  "rickety,^' 
and  give  out  smoke ;  this  is  often  the  effect  of  bad  materials, 
and  their  not  being  properly  seen  to.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
possible  to  improve  them  by  making  the  sides  of  the  flues 
of  long  pieces  of  day  (call  them  day  planks),  20,  24,  and 
30  inches  long,  9  inches  broad,  and  8  inches  thick ;  in  one 
end  of  these  planks  let  there  be  a  gtoove  li  indi  wide  and 
li  inch  deep.  In  the  other  end  make  a  feather  or  tenon 
1  inch  loiu^  and  1  inch  broad.  This  is  what  a  joiner  caiDs 
groove-and-feather.  The  sides  when  set  np  to  be  bedded  in 
mortar,  and  before  they  are  pot  into  eadi  other,  the  tenon 
to  be  coated  with  mortar,  and  after  th^  are  joined,  the  hAlf- 
faMJi  not  occupied  by  the  tenon  to  be  filled  op  with  mortar 
tnm  bottom  to  top.    The  sides  for  tiie  oomen  of  the  fluee 


to  be  right-angled  or  square,  14  to  20  indies  long  to  suit  tlie 
length  <^  the  flue,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  giving  the 
different  leng^ths  mentioned  before. 

As  this  flue  is  not  so  deep  as  those  in  oommon  nse,  it 
should  be  wider — say  18  or  20  indies  broad;  the  ooven  to 
be  18  or  20  inches  long,  12  indies  broad,  and  2  inches 
thick,  check-lapped  in  the  common  way.  For  sinking  the 
flue  opposite  doors,  oommon  brick  wUl  require  to  be  used, 
with  nieLgstones  for  covers. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  house  where  the  flue  is  &r  from  the 
fVimaoe,  the  flue  might  be  blackwashed,  which  will  give  a 
greater  radiation  of  heat ;  and  large  flower-pot  flats,  set  on 
Uie  flue  here  and  there,  and  fllled  with  water,  will  make  the 
air  of  the  house  more  humid. — W.  T.,  Aherdeenthire, 


GARDEN  BOILERS. 


It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  gardeners  in  general  if 
the  sensible  artide  written  by  "W.  W."  page  409,  had 
been  rendered  a  little  plainer  by  showing  the  connecting- 
pipe  of  the  two  boilers,  and  also  the  position  of  the  flow  and 
return  pipes  at  their  connection  with  the  bofler. 

If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  boiler-maker  who  has 
manufactured  the  simple  and  excdlent  boilers  described  br 
"  W.  W."  I  am  sure  it  would  answer  his  purpose,  as  wdl 
as  benefit  the  public,  if  he  would  advertise  both  the  con- 
struction and  price  of  such  boilers ;  and  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting such  a  desirable  object,  I  am  sure  "  W.  W."  would 
receive  the  thanks  of  many  if  he  would  communicate  with 
some  known  manufacturer  to  that  effect. — ^T.  L. 

[I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  show  the  exact  position  of  the 
feed,  the  junction,  and  the  flow-pipes  in  my  fiorst  sketch ;  but 
for  the  information  of  "  T.  L."  and  others  I  will  now  endea- 
vour to  furnish  the  requisite  explanation. 

There  is  a  flange  at  the  front  end  of  2  (pa^^  410),  to  which 
Ib  fixed  the  feed-pipe,  and  at  the  other  end  is  the  outlet,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boiler,  and  forming  the  junction 
to  the  upper  boiler.  At  the  front  end  of  3  is  a  fiange  in 
connection  with  the  fiow-pipe :  consequently  the  fianges  at 
the  two  front  ends  are  on  one  side,  and  occupy  respectively 
the  coolest  and  the  hottest  position,  and  the  other  two  fianges 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  boiler  to  them. 

I  am  told  that  these  boilers  are  what  are  called  "steam 
chests  "  at  calico-printing  and  bleaching  works,  and  cost  a 
very  small  sum — in  fact,  so  little  that  I  do  not  Uke  to  name 
it.  I  wish  that  some  maker  would  advertise  them  in  your 
pages.— W.  W.] 


ROSES  IN  POTS  FOR  GREENHOUSE— STRAW 

COVERS  FOR  PLANTS. 

Ik  answer  to  a  correspondent,  "  L.  R." 

Teeu. — Safrano,  Devoniensis,  Comte  de  Paris,  Niphetos, 
Vicomte  de  Cazes,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  NoiseMe. — ^Aim^ 
Yibert  and  Sol&terre.  China. — Mrs.  Bosanquet  and  FaJbvier. 
Bcwrbons. — Armosa  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  Hybrid 
PerpetwiU,  —  Aueuste  Mi^,  Baronne  Prevost,  G^ant  des 
Batailles,  G^^r^  Jacqueminot,  Louis  Peyronny,  Caroline  de 
Sansal,  Madame  Yidot,  and  William  Jesse.  If  you  are 
to  order  these  plants,  you  will  be  wise  to  leave  a  little  lati- 
tude to  the  Rose-grower  after  telling  him  what  you  want. 

As  to  straw  covers.  If  you  can  manage  wood  at  first,  such 
as  those  mentioned  as  in  use  at  Kede  Hall  and  Trentham^ 
they  would  be  more  economical  in  the  end.  Mr.  Fish  uses 
straw  because  he  cannot  obtain  wood  conveniently.  Remakes 
most  of  these  covers  neatly,  that  th^  may  be  used  for  going 
over  glass  sashes,  as  well  as  over  earth  pits  where  there  is  no 
fflass;  but  for  the  latter  purpose  some  of  the  nicety  may 
be  dispensed  with.  As  to  the  wood,  pretty  well  anything  is 
used,  out  new  covers  are  chiefiy  made  out  oi  elm  boards 
fresh  fr<»n  the  saw,  an  inch  thick  and  half  an  inch  thidc  re- 
spectively. Of  course,  deal,  lardi,  or  Scotch  fir  would  be 
better.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  covers  are  6  feet  by  4, 
and  for  this  size  we  wul  require  three  pieces  of  one-indi-thidc 
wood,  6  feet  long,  and  from  3i  to  4  inches  wide,  and  eip^ht 
pieoes  of  the  half-inch  wood,  4  feet  long  and  2  indies  wide, 
llie  men  rip  up  these  in  a  wet  day.  Then  on  stools  or 
tgceaioo  place  two  of  these  long  pieoes  aqpaae,  at  a  distance 
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to  ttoke  in  4  feet,  aad  &  third  piece  in  the  middle,  l^eee 
tliree  pieces  bear  all  the  weight  of  the  cover.  Then  aoroBS 
these  at  each  end  tack  or  nau  down  a  fonr-feet  piece  aoroas, 
di^de  the  space  from  the  ends  into  four  equal  divisions,  and 
ffive  a  cross  piece  to  each.  Fasten  all  these  down,  and  yon 
nave  a  skeleton  of  three  longitadinal  and  six  transverse 
pieoes.  Turn  this  skeleton  frame  upside  down  and  you  have 
what  may  be  called  the  bed  for  the  stxaw  to  be  laid  on.  Wheat 
straw  drawn  and  the  heads  cut  off  before  thrashing  is  best. 
Lay  the  straw  on  regularly  so  that  the  ends  shall  not  pro- 
trude between  the  cross  pieces,  and  rather  more  than  1  inch 
thick,  to  permit  of  squeezing  tight  to  the  thickness  of  the 
side  and  central  pieces.  Then  a  cross  piece  of  4  fie|et  in 
length  is  put  across  at  each  end,  over  the  straw,  opposite  to 
the  cross  pieces  beneath,  and  a  nail  is  passed  through  hold- 
ing the  upper  and  lower  cross  pieces  and  the  longitudinal 
pieces  firmly  together.  Opposite  the  other  four  transverse 
pieces  a  tar  stnng  goes  firom  side  to  side,  and  is  made  very 
tight  so  as  to  keep  the  straw  firm  and  with  a  smooth  surfb.ce. 
A  veiy  good  way  is  to  have  fine  tacks  for  each  string.  Fix 
the  string  on  a  side  piece  with  a  tack,  let  it  be  held  by  one 
on  a  cross  piece  halfway  to  the  middle  piece,  one  on  the 
middle  longitudinal  piece,  one  again  between,  and  the  last 
at  the  farther  side  piece.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
maiking  all  secure,  but  there  are  other  simpler  modes.  The 
great  oligect  is  to  hold  the  nice  clean  straw  as  firm  as  in  a 
blacksmith's  vice. 

There  might  be  six  cross  pieces  on  the  upper  side  as  well 
as  the  lower  side ;  but  then  the  weight  is  increased,  and  the 
cross  pieces  keep  the  damp  against  the  straw  and  rot  it 
sooner.  Well  made  as  above,  if  the  covers  have  much 
of  a  slope,  the  water  runs  off  them  beautifully,  and  it  would 
zequire  a  strong  frost  to  go  through  them.  These  straw 
covers  have  sometimes  been  tarred  with  a  brush  on  the 
upper  side,  which  rendered  them  still  better  conductors  of 
water;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  straw  did  not  last  so  long, 
tm  when  exposed  to  mi:^  sun  it  became  more  brittle.  One  of 
tbeae  covers  when  firesh  or  a  year  or  two  old  is  considered 
as  good  a  protection  as  two  or  three  mats.  The  cross  pieces 
beneath  keep  the  straw  from  the  glass  sashes  when  so  used. 
For  conunoner  purposes,  such  as  temporary  protection  to 
cold  pits  where  there  is  no  glass,  straw  is  often  used,  when 
merely  &etened  to  old  hurdles  without  so  much  nicety.  If 
to  be  made  of  fresh  wood,  they  are  worthy  of  the  above 
trouble.  There  can  be  no  question  that  wood  altogether 
would  be  more  economical  in  the  end.  There  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  gardeners  can  always  act  up 
to  their  convictions  and  belief  as  to  what  is  best. — ^B.  F.] 


CHUYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  CEYSTAL 

PALACE. 

Ab  all  our  local  shows  are  now  over,  and  out-door  border- 
flowers  are  looking  very  shabby,  I  took  a  stroll  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Friday,  to  see  what  remained  there ;  and  to  my 
astonishment,  I  found  the  c^tre  avenue  a  periect  hlaze  of 
beautiful  fresh  blooms  in  beds,  round,  oval,  and  diamond- 
shaped.  The  flowers  were  tastefrdly  arranged  and  inter- 
mixed, displaying  a  great  variety  of  showy  colours.  They 
varied  from  the  size  of  a  button  to  that  of  the  largest  Dahlia, 
and  were  beautifully  incurved,  especially  the  gem  of  all  the 
Chrysanthemums  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  whicSi  stood  tower- 
ing above  all  the  rest,  four  or  flve  pots  in  a  bed  bearing 
Ave  or  six  blooms. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  superintendent,  informed  me  that  he 
^w  all  the  blooms  on  uie  second  bud,  which  he  commenced 
Meeting  fcojn  the  end  of  August,  that  he  watered  with 
Teak  guano  water,  and  that  he  housed  them  in  the  beginning 
>f  Ootobw.  The  Pompones  are  all  well  bloomed,  and  Mr. 
NTilHams's  system  of  training  is  very  good.  Many  of  tiiem 
ire  grown  on  one  stem  of  firom  afoot  to  18  inches  high ;  they 
^en  branch  out  pyramidally,  and,  no  sticks  beiug  used,  their 
'voeenaiee  is  exceedingly  pretty.  Look  at  the  plant  from 
vluohever  side  you  please  it  is  all  well  bloomed.  I  like  Ilr. 
iriuiams's  mode  of  training  very  much. 

My  okyeot  in  sending  yon  this  notice,  is  for  the  information 
■«  soma  of  your  readers  that  may  wish  to  have  a  collection 


with  this  view  I  took  down  the  names  of  the  moat  ahovy 
varieties,  which  I  give  as  near  as  I  can  from  a  rapid  g^aooe. 


little  Hany 
Jardin  des  Plantea 
ChoTElier  Domage 
Anide  Salter 
Cherub  (golden  amber) 
Plutos 

Golden  TrUbj 
Golden  Queen. 

Bed  and  Orange, 
Sparkler 
Mr.  Jay 
Abb6  Paaaai^ 
Dupont  de  I'Eure 
Fabius. 

Hed. 

JnUe  Lagravdre 
Madame  Poggi 


Fellow, 
G€n6ral  Ganrobert 
Solfaterre 
Golden  Cedo  Nulli 
Mr.  Astie  (Anemone) 
Prisoilla 
Golden  Drop. 

Red  and  Chestnut. 
Bob 
Fanny 
Saint  Thais 
Mnstapha 
CAlliope  (Anemone) 
Madame  Pepin. 


LARGE  VARIETIES. 

Red, 
Angnste  Mi6 
Olirer  Cromwell 
Tiotor  Hugo  (ehestnnt 
and  red). 

Novelty 

Beverley 

Yesto 

Mrs.  W.  Holbom 

Lucidum. 

Mote. 
Pilot 
Alma 

Mr.  Marray 
Grand  Sultan 
Lord  Palmerston. 

Blueh  and  Pink. 
Julia  Grisi 


mmhamdrkik, 

Alfred  Baltwr 

Queen  of  Engla&d 

Ariadne 

Orphena 

Cattandra 

Chriatine. 

Inditm  Std, 
General  Slade 

Jted,  Oramgai,mtd 
Bom. 
Boadieea 
Fair  BoaamoBd. 

Jjnarantk. 
Arigena 
Progne 
Beaut4  da  Nord. 


POMPONES. 
TFhite  and  Sulphur. 

Argentine 

Cedo  NuUi 

B^ou  d'Horticulture 

Andromeda 

Moddle. 

Boae  and  Lilac. 
H^ldne 

Fairest  of  the  Fair 
Salamon 
Duruflet 


— Saml.  Bboomb,  Temple  Qardmt. 


ahaded. 

Adile    Friaattv, 

lilae 
Madame  RouB9el<n,irliiSe 

and  rose 
Madame  Montela,  wliite 

and  yellow  AMnone 
Madame  Canae,  rose  and 

y^iowAneiMiM 
Perle,  roM  Anmona 
Preeidmit  MArel«  red  and 

oriflsaon 
AororeBerMSh 


POTATOES. 
(Concluded  from  pa^e  488.) 

THIBD  PLANTIKe. 

Mabch  20th. — ^Planted  the  N€gro,  Fxeebearar,  Hair's 
Kidney,  Fluke,  and  the  Lambtcm  Castle  Kidn^.  The  last 
three  were  too  limited  in  quantity,  and  gromi  on  a  piece  of 
shaded  ground  from  which  it  wpidd  not  he  fiur  to  take  the 
weight  of  crop  as  a  criterion ;  nevertheless  they  were  a  fiur 
crop,  the  Lambtons  especially.  They  averaged  13f  tons  per 
acre.  I  still  dub  them  the  Lambton  Castle  Sidney,  hAviqg 
had  them  from  the  Earl  of  Durham's;  hot  I  feel  almost 
certain  that  their  real  name  is  the  Jacksoa'a  Seeding.  My 
brother,  who  was  paying  me  a  visit,  dedaied  they  were  the 
best  Potato  for  eating  ol  all  my  kinds.  They  ara  a  second 
early. 

September  28th. — ^Lifted  the  above  sorts,  the  rector,  Mz. 
Morris,  and  my  brother  being  there  to  see^  The  first  toot 
of  Neg^  weighed  exactly  13f  lbs.,  and  gave  fhirty  tubeca. 
The  largest  weighed  Iflb. ;  four  from  li  to  lib.;  eig^ 
from  hfldf-a-pound  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound;  shcteen  nom 
4  to  2  ozs. ;  and  one  half  an  ounce.  A  oonsiderahle  nnmhsr 
of  diminutive  tubers  I  did  not  count,  which  I  am  soort  ftr  CB 
account  of  a  statement  from  near  Moreton-in-the^mazsh, 
which  I  copied  out  of  the  Oxford  Chronicle ; — 

"  A  Prolifk:  Potato. — ^An  extraordinary  root  of  Potatoes 
was  recently  dug  up  in  the  garden  of  the  Bev.  G-.  D.  Wheder, 
of  Wolford,  whidi  produced  over  seventy  to  the  xoot^  one  of 
them  weighing  over  2^  lbs.,  nine  half  a  pound  each;  and 
there  were  ten  large  sets.  The  residue  oonaiBted  of  amaBer 
ones,  many  of  which  might  be  used  as  seed."  Now  aUomf 
one  tuber  to  -weigt  2ilbs;  nine,  4ilbs;  ten  laxse  8et% 
suppose  them  to  weigh  3  ozs.  each,  say  21bB. ;  and  l|Ib. 
for  the  "residue,"  the  total  weight  will  be  10^ lbs*  Hov 
as  I  allow  no  weight  to  my  root  for  residue^  I  thjoik  tibe 
Negro  may  lay  dum  to  be  the  heavier  by  3i  lbs.  The 
average  weight  of  the  crop  was  30^  lbs.  per  4  aquue  yiidm 
or  rather  better  than  16^  tons  per  acre.  The  heaviest  loel 
of  the  Freebeaxers  weighed  5)  ^^-p  a^  g<^^^  ^oor  total 
only.  This  variety  throws  but  few  small  Potatoea.  Ue 
crop  averaged  26  lbs.  per  4  square  yards. 

These  two  varieties  I  cultivated  on  accoont  of  their  talMM 
aniving  at  a  large  size  and  being  cenaequsntly  afftropdMi 
for  balong.  Th^  are  both  of  them  of  good  qnmf  te 
Naling,  884^  -^^  the  beet  and.  latestikespiiiiE  Mcta.     Iiri^ 
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above  three  plantings  has  been  oonseGutively  cropped  by  me 
with  Potatoes  for  sixteen  years,  part  of  the  tune  only  on 
the  ridge-and-trench  plan.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Broccolis 
occupied  the  trenches ;  and  they  are  now  spreading  nearly 
over  the  whole  sur£eu;e  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  ahnost  incredible  to  a  stranger  visiting  the  gaxden 
how  and  where  the  Potatoes  could  have  grown. 

FOX7BTH   PLANTINO. 

Before  I  begin  to  write  the  deaoription  of  this,  I  must 
thank  an  unlmown  brother  bee-keeper  who  kindly  sent  me 
on  the  16th  of  last  April,  a  Stewarton  bar-and-frame  hive, 
filled  with  varieties  of  Potatoes  from  Scotland.  Bid  they 
come  from  Benfrewshire  ?  The  idea  of  a  bar-and-frame  bee- 
hive being  presented  to  one  of  the  straw-hive  and  milkxMin 
school  like  myself!  thus  trying  to  induce  one,  as  it  were, 
to  become  scientific !  Nevertheless,  the  characteristics  of  the 
package  were  worthy  of  the  kind-hearted  Scotchman,  who 
thus  added  the  idea  of  future  utility  to  present  bounty.  I 
beg  to  assure  my  unkno\7n  friend  that  I  will,  if  I  am  sMsnA, 
turn  the  hive  to  future  account ;  and  that  I  have  sufficient 
command  over  myself  not  to  dread  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge,  though,  had  I  the  time  and  the  means  at  my  com- 
mand, there  is  no  telling  at  how  many  scientific  tangents  I 
might  fly  off  in  that  way.  I  am  happy  to  inform  a  brother 
bee-keeper  that  my  hives  are  popolous  and  well  provided 
with  winter  store. 

To  return  to  our  mil||aot.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
their  descaiptions  in  tibe  words  of  the  giver. 

"  No.  1.  Bornt^  JM.— A  relic  of  the  ^en  time— the  finest 
eating  Potato  known,  and  an  immense  cropper  before  the 
advent  of  the  diMMW,  to  which  it  almost  totally  succumbed, 
being  now  neolj  extinet  in  these  paarts-— procured  from  an 
old  Ivmer  who  has  kept  it  pure  &r  the  last  sevenlgr  years. 
Can  only  be  grown  now  with  anj  measure  of  soocess  on 
moss  or  old  lea  noand. 

"  2.  Bough  WmU. — ^Another  old  esteemed  variety. 

''3.  Oryge  CatOm  Bmmng.—Aik  excellent  Potato  of  fine 
quality,  a  large  oxiopper  when  well  manured — a  fortnight 
earlier  than  tk^  snooeeding. 

''4.  ITaOMi^*  S^oemd  £iirly.---The  very  best  the  writer  ever 
grew  of  the  many  sorts  now  classified  as  above,  or  as  Sootoh 
Begents  in  the  South ;  fine  quality,  largest  cropper,  best  for 
general  crop. 

'*5.  SsBdlings  ff  18B2,  fnm  ^Mtt.— This  ooane  yellow 
variety  and  the  Sough  Bed  the  qb^  sorts  here  that  mature 
seed." 

I  thought  I  had  phumed  hour  tmrj  foot  of  this  warden 
was  to  bo  occupied  previous  to  tiie  above  arrivals.  I  knew 
not  what  to  do  m  an  emexgienojUke  this,  but  the  idea  stmdk 
me  of  digging  out  a  trench  of  soil  a  spit  deep  from  between 
the  rows  of  iusparagus,  and  filling  it  up  aeain  with  fresh 
good  compost,  then  sowing  the  MsROw&t  Peas  there,  and, 
when  the  growth  of  the  Asparagus  haulm  had  sprang  suffi- 
ciently, to  peg  it  down  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  soil  m  lines 
on  each  side,  and  then  stick  the  Peas.  Watered  them  well 
and  often  with  liquid  manure  (house  sewage).  The  pegged- 
down  Grass  afforded  a  natural  mulching,  and  such  a  crop  of 
Peas  was  the  result  as  I  seldom  remem';er — bo  much  ground 
gained  for  ever.  When  the  Pea  haulm  was  cleared  away, 
the  Asparagus  did  not  cast  any  shade,  and  I  do  not  much 
expect  that  we  shall  have  cause  to  deplore  a  diminution  of 
heads  next  spring — at  any  rate  the  Potatoes  took  the  place 
designed  for  the  Peas  in  the  open  quarter. 

May  12th. — Planted  the  Scotch  Potatoes.  During  their 
progress  their  tope  made  enormous  growth,  so  much  so, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  stake  and  tar-cora  them  within  bounds 
twice  over.  My  man  spoke  dubiously  about  their  being  "  all 
tops  and  no  bottoms,"  and  I  used  to  appease  him  by  telling 
him  to  rest  his  mind  till  we  took  them  up,  and  that  then  we 
should  see. 

The  Rough  Beds,  true  to  their  description,  in  one  day 
after  the  lightm'ng  and  thunder  experienced  here  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  became  blackened  with  disease,  and 
I  kK>k  them  all  up  on  the  first  dry  day  about  a  week  after- 
wards. They  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  sample  of  Potatoes. 
ThQ  Walker's  Second  Early  proved  the  bulkiest  crop, 
16  tons  per  acre.  The  Qryffe  Castle  Seedling  threw  the 
finest  tubers,  many  of  them  "  with  laughter  craoking  botti 
tMr  sides "  jovial-lo<Jring  ftUows  in  roagh  juskets.  At 
tlie  time  of  thdr  taldbig  up  we  eoAed  speofanflos  of  tliem 


all,  and  they  looked  white  and  well  in  the  dish ;  but  it  was 
too  early  for  them  to  be  fine  in  their  flavour  r  it  would  not  be 
fair  in  me  to  eive  judgment  on  their  qualities  in  that  way 
before  next  February.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Bough 
Beds  up  to  this  present  date,  November  3rd,  are  half  of 
them  decayed  with  the  disease.  No  other  of  the  kinds  have 
shown  the  least  symptom  ot  it,  nor,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Neno,  have  any  of  the  sorts 
which  I  have  grown  this  year.  There  has  been  complaining 
in  our  streets  by  the  slovens,  who  allowed  their  crops  to 
remain  needlessly  long  in  the  ground,  about  disease  but 
they  get  no  sympathy  from  me.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Bough  Beds,  the  tubers  from  the  north  will  be  a  great 
aoqmsition  in  this  neighbourhood,  for,  being  strong-toppers 
and  <]i  a  disposition  to  crop,  they  will,  particularly  to  the 
aUotment-hcuders  whose  land  is  diiefly  of  a  light  and  stone- 
brashy  nature,  be  just  suitable. 

Some  of  the  seedlings  I  have  great  hopes  o^  though,  as 
th^  arrived  to  me  in  a  small  letter-envelope  and  weighed 
scarcely  more  than  an  ounce,  I  can  for  tbs  present  only 
judge  of  their  peculiarities  thus : — ^Four  of  the  little  tubers 
flowered  with  light  pink  blossoms;  one  with  a  dark  pink 
blossom ;  three  with  white  blossoms ;  and  six  gave  no  blos- 
soms at  alL  Nine  produced  round  Potatoes,  ^o  Kidneys, 
and  three  are  Fluke-shaped.  All  are  white  but  one  kind, 
which  has  a  pink  crown  and  eyes,  and  which  is  also  covered 
with  the  robin's-eye  protuberances  similar  to  the  early 
Walnut-lea£  In  form  this  is  like  its  Fluke  parent.  I  have 
them  in  careful  keeping.  Another  promising  seedling  I  also 
retain  for  next  year's  proving. 

Having  an  hour's  time  or  so  to  kill  ere  the  Woodstock 
train  arrived  at  the  Beading  station,  I  went  to  Sutton  and 
Sons',  ai^d  spent  the  time  very  pleasantly  in  viewing  their  col- 
lection of  seiads,  and  in  ovsrhauling  their  Potatoes.  I  found 
them  well  mp  in  the  varieties  bodi  old  and  new.  I  wanted 
partionlsxij  to  see  the  Early  King  in  the  mass,  and  I  must 
say  it  runs  out  too  much  for  my  liking,  being  a  mass  of  all 
shims ;  it  will  require  a  corefid  selection  of  its  handsomest 
seed  annually  to  rectify  this  undesirable  feature.  Hamper 
after  hamper  was  goodnaturedly  hauled  out  and  opened  for 
my  inspection,  till  I  fairly  apolog^ed  for  the  trouble  I  was 
giving,  and  then  a  rough-skinned  white  Potato  oame  1x>  view, 
a  veiy  magnet  for  me.  It  was  labelled  "Newest  Bogent 
Seedling,"  a  first-rate-looking  Potato,  round,  and  not  nearly 
so  deep  in  the  eye  as  the  generality  of  tiie  BegOBts,  nnd  the 
roughest-jacketed  fellow  I  ever  saw.  Half-a-fpsBoB  of  them 
are  now  reposing  amongst  my  stores.  Two  anfflcJartHy  large 
for  cooking  were  measured  in;  they  bofled  firmly  nealy, 
having  if  anything  a  rather  yellower  tinge  than  their  name- 
sakes. Although  too  early  for  a  true  judgment  to  be  foirmed 
they  have  the  Begent  smack,  and  I  thought  it  to  be  of  a 
finer  forewell  flavour.  Thoy  will  prove  a  late  store  vari€%, 
and  for  the  cockneys,  whose  paiates  diiefly  prefer  tne 
Begents,  these  will  come  in  admmUy. 

Some  of  the  finest  Begents  I  ever  okw,  were  grown  tlrfs 
autumn  at  Bushbrooke  Hfdl  Qsrdens,noMr  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
by  Mr.  Wigg ;  and  the  crops  of  Poaohss  and  Nectarines  on 
the  open  waiUs,  and  the  Pears  and  Apfilas  both  on  the  walls 
and  on  espaliers  there,  were  a  sight  to  biliold.  I  believe 
Mr.  Wigg  had  had  a  Boyal  Geofge  Peaoh  tree  with  its  crop 
photographed  a  few  days  befbre  my  visit.  The  largest  of 
Flukes  were  being  dng  from  the  old  dark  sandy  loam, 
(exactly  similar  to  the  soil  in  Bushbrd^e  HaU  Gardens),  in 
the  garden  within  the  walls  of  Garrisbrooke  Castle,  Isle  of 
Wight,  some  six  weeks  ago ;  but  the  careful  scrutiny  and 
the  contemptuous  jerking  aside  which  many  of  them  under- 
went told  a  tale  of  disease,  as  I  watched  the  operation  from 
the  ruins. — XJpwabds  and  OKwanDS. 


VuLGABiTY  IN  CucuMBEBS. — ^We  ncvcr  dreamt  imtil  re- 
cently of  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy  of  appetite.  We 
overheard  in  a  market  the  following  brief  dialogue  between 
an  old  woman  and  a  little  girl,  while  they  were  standing  in 
front  of  a  vegetable  stand: — '<  Qrandmother,"  said  the  litUe 
girl,  "buy  some  of  those  Cucumbers."  "No,  my  child," 
repUed  the  lady.  "Why  not?"  asked  the  little  giri.  "Be- 
cttose  I  should  hate  to  be  seen  oarzying  tfaem  home,  whoa 
evesybodj  knows  they  are  only  a  penny  a*piaoe!"  Tbelitlio 
gifl  did  Mt  iqppoar  to  approoiate  the  ODOMO. 
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nr.  1    — 'A_.-.  Ap.                                                       '.,-»-  u  L.^t.                     I        F...  a.  Hil*  pUnt  wl 

.w..,  .,!,-   1-,-                                                      rf<          i.  .rti- Bi«,_jiKl,          I                      aiUiafUieh 

_>unu   u...    ,^       >.-»'            -'U.u  ,   ■•.•■      v>    -..   iiiuv  I-.  ^laaaura  of  sending  yoQ  frait-bearingBpeouneiu.    Oneof 

dctioii  of  vhioh  ulj  th„      '.>u.jy  we  sre  u^ebted  to  the  'leae  ii  very  Appropriately  named  after  ita  talented  intKK 

'dU,  er+o'-wiBe,  and  f"'     "ite  of  Mr.  Fortnoe,  there  oze  .  aacer,  "  CepWotaiua  Fortunei,"  aitd  the  other  "C«]ihale- 
■■we  «>.—    -"-e  more  i^.^uted  me,  as  an  ardent  admirer  '  tazoa  drapaoea." 

->d  flrter*-      -qltivator  of  hsid;  eveiffreen  treee  and  ahmbe.  Some  oonfluion  edHtr^.  on  the  fint  ^ppearanoa  of  Uiew 
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to  be  the  male,  and  the  Uttei  the  female  form 
of  the  some  epedes ;  bat  u  70a  wQl  He  bf  the  specimeiu 
now  Knt,  the  impresBioii  cniKiiwDT  entertiined  w&a  erro- 
aeoua.  Thkt  they  kk  dutittot  spedea,  having  their  male 
and  female  infloteacenoe  on  aepaiate  plamta,  and  ai«,  in  fact, 
dkedona,  haa  been  allowed. 

Ton  win  perodre  that  I  hare  aent  you  two  apodmeni  of 
eadi  apedea — tive  female  with  iti  Mly  developed  fleahj 
dnipea,  and  the  male  with  iti  ind^ient  infloresoenoe  in 
cluaters  at  the  azila  d  the  leavea,  whxih  davelope*  itaelf  in 
the  spring  and  acattera  ita  pollen  aioond. 

Both  C.  FoituBd  and  C.  dropacea  are  thoioii^ily  hardy 


and  highly  omamentaL  They 
being  amply  ftmuabod  with  11 
hold  of  the  gionnd  and  ertiact  abn 


DW  in  almoat  any  aoil, 
lahy  roota,  which  1^ 
1st  nutriment. 


ia  their  thiiTing  i 
thereby  forming  an  undergrowth  of  gloaay  hixariant  b^ago, 
and  giving  a  rich  dreaay  effect  to  plaoaa  which  otherwice 
wonld  look  bare  and  meagre. .  The  landtcape  gardener  iD> 
deed  pOBBeeaee  in  theae  oriental  Tews  mattiiau  whid,  jn- 
didoaaly  handled,  cannot  iiul  to  produce  a  change  of  no 
ordina^  character  in  our  ornamental  gronnda. 
Ut.  Fortnne  fbtmd  them  both  in  the  northern  diatcicts  of 


fit.  1.  CtpbiloUini  di 


.    Ftmalt  iiluit  with  11*  di 


China,  C.  Fortunei  attaining  the  height  of  60  feet,  and 
C.  dmpacea,  which  ia  of  miuih  more  compact  and  dwarfer 
habit,  that  of  90  feet.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  aaying  that 
they  are  both  indieenoua  to  China  and  Japan. 

The  Bpedmea  ^ant  in  onr  noiadry  of  C.  Fortunei,  from 
which  I  cut  the  branch,  ia  now  covered  with  poipliah  plam- 
shaped  fruit  or  drapes,  of  which  there  cannot  be  leea  than 
three  thouaand  at  the  present  tim^  and  ia  altogether  a  moat 
attractive  olject,  as  ita  gracaftilly  pmdant  slender  branches 
are  actaally  weighed  down  with  the   enormous  clusters  of 


— BoBKBT  FiNci,  Exeter  Nxateriei,  Exeter. 

[Excellent  as  oar  figurM  are,  they  necessarily  convey  a 
vei7  inadeqoate  idea  of  the  floe  effect  produced  l^  the  great 

Srofesion  of  beaatifol  drupes  with  which  the  branches  are 
terallj  atudded,  and  we  oau  qoite  oonceive  what  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tree  described  by  Mr.  Pinoe  moat  be. — Eds. 
jTot  H.] 


CENTAUHEA  AKGENTEA  AND   CENTAUEEA    CAMDEDISSDIA. 


At  page  372  of  Tuii  Jomuiii.  or  Hobticultdke,  Mr. 
J.  Bob*on  seema  to  aoppoae  that  tbffie  aze  more  aorta  of 
tiu  Silvery-leaved  Centaureaa  in  coltiTation  aa  bedding-ont 
plaata  tluui  the  two  mentioned  abcnv.  No  doabt  there  are 
MBN  baaatifol  aorta  not  yat  bron^t  oat  aa  fc»^^'"g  planla. 
I  CM  look  tack  tbioagh  fort;  yean  and  recoQtot  several 


aach,  bat  the  above  two  aorta  are  all  that  I  know  at  preaent 
to  be  oacd  aa  bedding-out  plants,  or  as  conservatory  oma> 

What  Mr.  Kobson  quotes  as  gymnooarpa  is  only  tugratea, 
and  the  raguaina  is  only  candioiaaima. 
Aa  to  the  rival  merits  of  the  two  plaata  both  are  ezqniaite 
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TtKg6  size  Baoonserrabti;  ... 

tate  in  prefemnff  wgentoa  to  candiiUssmiA ;  tutd  I  am : 
sure,  or  vary  deadad,  which  of  them  will  ultimately  become 
Uie  greftter  &votirite  aa  a  bedder.     The  two  pUmta  mnat 
botli  be  Been  of  a  la^e  size  before  their  merits  can  be  pto- 
parij  ■    ' 


pportnnitj  of  bad  weather  to  forwwd  the  makincr  of  bbdi 
yt  Uie  vanons  aapB,  ^ri^fE  >n*te>  deaain^  nails,  preperiDi 
hreda,  and  loobinK  over  etoreB. 


I  cnttiTate  both  Borts  sitensivelr,  and  they  are  both  ho 
beaatiAi],  jet  ho  different  in  their  habits,  that  it  iH  difficult 
to  say  wUch  one  likes  best  when  planted  out.  The  only 
rival  Uieyhave  ie  Cineraria  maritima,  which  baa  merita  quite 
equal  to  either  of  tliem. 

We  had  a  ribbon-bed  here  this  Heaeon  wUch  was  highly 
admired.  It  had  a  central  row  of  tlie  two  Centaoieas  and 
t^e  Cineraria,  with  a  row  all  round  of  Purple  Oraohe,  and 
outdde  that  a  row  all  roond  of  Stachys  lanata  (another  hardy 
white-leaved  gem),  tlien  neit  the  greass  a  row  roond  of  true 
Lobelia  apecioea  fi-om  cuttings,  the  only  way  dat  —  *" 


correspondent  in  the  aame  page  maken  Bimilar  mistakes  i 
does  Mr,  J.  Robson  about  the  CentaTueaa.  My  eiperiencc  of 
tbe  Arabia  is,  that  the  one  called  albidaTariegata  ia  whitiah- 
Hulphnr  in  the  spring  and  jeUowieh-BQlptor  in  autumn,  just 
as  Bellis  aucubufolia  becomes  green  in  aimmier  and  beanti- 
Mly  variegated  in  autumn  and  winter.  Wo  cultivate  two 
sorts  of  the  variegated  Arabia  here,  the  above  and  the  lucida 
variegata.  Thia  ia  more  yellow  than  albida  voriegata,  and 
is  easily  known  from  albida,  wbieh  is  covered  with  pubescent 
hairs,  whiUt  lucida  has  a  smooth,  bright,  shining  foliage. 

I  tinst  the  above  will  set  bedding-pjant-cultivators  right 
abont  these  valnable  and  moat  uaeful  plants. — Johh  Scott, 
MerricH  Nuneries. 


h  appearance,  end  be  of  pttl 
oils  by  the  aotum  of  Qie  Solti 
I  be  rednced  to  a  more  nuUov 
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WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 


Thxnch,  dig,  and  ridge-over  every  spore  inch  of  grounc 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit  these  operations  to  b< 
advantageonaly  performed.  This  ia  particularly  to  be  ob 
■erved  in,  gordena  Uie  aoil  of  which  ia  of  a  clayey  natun 
CaitlifioKer,  give  air  freely  to  these,  and  also  to  Lettnot 
plants  under  glass.  Indeed,  the  sashes  should  merely  b 
used  to  eidnde  fr^st,  and  to  throw  off  rains,  for  the  planti 
will  do  all  the  better  in  spring  if  kept  hardy  and  stock] 
over  the  winter.  Ctltry,  bike  advantage  of  the  first  dr] 
day  to  eorth-up  closely  any  that  may  have  outgrown  thi 
previous  oarthing-np,  and  be  prepared  to  protect  the  ridgei 
in  case  of  severe  froet.  Dry  stable  Iitt«r  answers  very  wel 
tea  the  purpose ;  but  where  they  can  be  procured,  straw  o 
reed  ahntters  axe  preferable,  as  being  more  easily  ^iplied 
and  causing  leea  litter,  and  they  ore  a&o  nseini  in  eidudin) 
wet.  Ptat,  those  sown  on  a  warm  border,  and  also  th< 
Brood  Beana  aown  at  the  aaroe  time,  aa  advised,  will  now  b 
peeping  np,  and  ahould  have  the  surface  soil  stirred  abou 
tl-^m,  and  a  covering  of  decomposed  leaf  mould  laid  ove 
He  rows,  and  also,  in  the  event  of  cutting  winds  prevailing 
'i>me  breochcs  of  spruce  fir  or  birch  stuck  in  on  the  windwan 
-de  will  be  uaefid.  thavel  walks  should  come  in  for  ; 
'-i°rc  of  attention  in  sweeping  and  rolling.  Coal  ashes  are  u; 
'^client  material  for  the  oa^  walks,  as  they  boar  the  winte 
-^ffic  well,  and  are  always  pleasant  to  walk  upon.  If  frost 
-  Ji  let  tbe  manure  neoessary  for  the  whole  of  tbe  sprini 
upping  be  wheeled  out,  laying  it  in  heaps  either  on  the  ape 
rbeie  it  is  to  be  used,  or  aa  neai  as  possible  to  it.  What  i 
'Ot  required  for  immediatr  -^i^ging  should  be  pii^  in 


well-prepared  compoet.    This  aboRld  b 

D,  and  the  sar&iice  of  tlie  bordera  left  aa  rough  as  poaiUh 
rhich  will  give  them  a  freeh  api 
.ervice  in  pulveiising  stiff  soils  b 
if  winter.  Thus  the  soil  will  be  w 
itate  for  spring  oporationB.  The  weather  ia  atall  fi 
'or  executing  alterations,  and  where  these  are  in  b 
ihould  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  possible  d 
Planting  or  the  removal  of  large  trees  or  ahmbe  cauiwii  «> 
iniahed  too  soon,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  tka 
ilants  should  be  afforded  aome  chance  of  noaking  freali  racte 
i>efore  the  cutting  winds  of  March  arrive.  See  to  s»8ii 
iTYinll  plants  being  secured  againat  the  wind,  for  these  aie 
jften  greatly  injiied  by  being  blown  about  after  planting 
which  a  small  stake  and  a  few  minutes'  work  would  prevait. 
Standard  Eosea,  which  by  the  weakness  of  their  ahoota  sad 
the  paucity  of  their  blooms  this  season,  are  showing  evidoit 
jymptomB  of  decay,  should  have  all  the  surface  soil  takoi  of 
lown  to  tbe  roots,  and  all  the  suckers  removed,  ofta  whioh, 
i  thick  coat  of  well-rotted  dung  should  be  laid  round  then, 
uid  oovered  with  a  portdon  of  &e  ami.  Tea-soented,  China, 
uid  other  tender  B^ee  that  will  not  stand  the  severity  of 
our  winters,  should  now  be  proteobed  by  strewing  a  gool 
thickness  of  fern,  or  any  other  dry  material  amongst  tba 
items  of  the  plants ;  this,  with  the  addition  of  some  spvos 
Br  boughs  stock  all  over  the  beds  will  aSbrd  them  all  ths 
prote^on  thc^  leqaire.  Those  vaiietiea  which  are  bnddsd 
on  the  Btuidaids  m«  be  eanly  [TOtMted  Jfr  tfjiag  oatbm 
fbne  branches  round  the  head,  SMDiiBg  l£»  wlude  with  a 
strong  stake   to  protect  it  frem  tike   Mutanva  winds  of 

Prune,  stake,  and  tie  Baapberriea,  and  moloh  with  some 
light  manure,  which  may  be  lightly  foikad-iD  in  the  apring, 
as  it  ia  impnident  to  dig  dently  about  them.  If  any  trans- 
planting or  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees  has  yet  to  be  done, 
let  it  be  attended  to  without  ftirtber  del^,  and  see  that 
tliOM  ezpooed  to  the  wind  we  aeonrely  staked  bdbre  leaving 
them.  Also,  let  the  gronnd  be  prepared  fbrfteah^Iantatioiia, 
and  the  trees  planted  as  aoon  aa  poasibla.  Frm't  trees  are 
injured  by  the  aconmalaiiini  of  tnosa  and  liohen  on  their 
hranchse.  Where  the  hand  eamiat  residk  it,  a  daalung  of 
hme  wiU  eAot  its  deatmetieB. 

aaxMKxaaam  Aan  oomskbv&tost. 

We  hare  already  oUoded  to  the  ni-effeots  of  humidity  and 
stagnant  air  in  plant-lwaBaa,  aa  evUs  at  this  season  to  be 
guarded  against  moat  particularly  ;  but  these  are  of  minot 
unportnsoe  ooaqiBMd  viih  one  of  our  own  creation,  evidence 
of  the  eziatanoe  of  iriddi  we  not  onfrequently  see  in  the 
drawn  and  mihnalthy  ooonpants  of  greenhooaes.  We  aUude 
to  heat,  which,  jndioiouBly  applied,  is  of  course  of  the  first 
consequence,  but,  employed  without  judgment,  becomes  a 
fertile  cause  of  the  evus  above  described.  It  must  be  bone 
in  mind,  that  a  spring  or  summer  temperature  without  the 
sunlight  of  one  or  Uie  other,  ia  altogatho'  an  anovalaaa 
state  of  things,  and  one  which  cannot  be  oonMtently  pot- 
sued  with  objects  so  ansoeptible  of  such  inftawncea  aa  bImIi. 
Above  all,  hicb  night  temperatures  should  be  airoUUi.  Wa 
are  convinced  by  eiperienoe  of  the  valoaof  tlM  pactansf 
employing  night-coverings,  and  of  thus  diipenMng  ia  a 
great  measure  with  the  uae  of  fires.  The  leBvesof  CaaalBlH 
Onuiges,  tc,  are  liable  to  a  dark  scum.  This  ahooU  ba 
cleared  away  by  a  sponge  at  this  period,  eapeoiaHy  as  a 
portion  of  tbe  interest  in  pot  plants  depends  on  iiliaiiTiiisai 
both  with  regard  to  the  leaves  and  the  pots.  WhUe  the 
principal  collection  of  Chrysanthemoms  is  in  bloom,  a  sa- 
nction should  be  made  of  uie  beet  and  meet  oeeRil  for  dia- 
ls, and  snoceaaion  of  sorts. 


»%1M  ]  nVBRU  OF  HOBUICUIJL'UIB  id»  O0ff1Ua>  OMtllMW. 


Tkk  ia  k  «)0d  p«ffiod  at  wluoh  to  inteodaoe  a  good  qiuui- 
titj  of  alunlia  and  bulla  for  (brdng  pniposet.  A»ilf, 
D^lmM,  Pewtn  LOaiv,  Mob  uid  Fravenoa  Bocm,  ^Mt- 
bnwa,  HoncTBDokles,  Bhododaidrona,  K>lmlM,  LednniB, 
BhodoTsa,  the  more  advaneed  BjAciiitha,  "SudiMOM,  and 
TnlipB,  wMj  now  ba  fUily  itartod.  A  awaet  bottom  kMt  i^ 
SIT  nuumtain,  ud  a  top  beat  of  &S\  will  be  iieoeM«T7, 
wbaterer  the  structure. 

PITS  Ain>  PKUm. 

Look  well  to  those  containing  atoree  fot  next  BDmnieT, 
and  have  efficient  protecting  m^erial  always  in  readineas, 
with  which  to  oorer  tiiem  whenerar  the  weatheor  ia  nn- 
hTonnlile.  W.  Ebahk. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


TanaiTDovB  galee  and  rain,  with  ekifb  of  snow,  have  much 
leeaened  oot.dooTwm'k.  We  have  taken  np  some  more  Sea- 
bale  and  Bhubarb  for  the  Mnehroom-honae.  Earthed  a  piece 
ofaMnshroom-bed,  and  spawned  anotber  piece ;  raked  Isavea 
when  Uie  wind  and  wet  would  permit ;  trenched  or  b^an  to 
txench  ground;  attended  to  ab  the  Tegetablea  coming  on 
as  mentioned  in  pierious  weeks,  giving  plenty  of  air  to 
CaoliSowers,  AApaiagne,  Lettaces,  Endive  growing,  Lo. ; 
and  when  too  stormy  for  the  men  to  work  uaafiilly  or  eom- 
fivtably  out  of  doote.  set  them  to  break  ap  wood,  make 
straw  covers,  point  uticka,  and  wash  pota,  aa  we  never  like 
to  see  pots  standing  out  ol  doora  in  wintw.  Even  in  ahada 
they  are  best  washed  clean,  so  aa  to  be  ready  for  use.  We 
once  had  a  system  of  fines,  bnt  ga*e  up  when  no  one  could 
be  fined  bat  oaraelvea;  bat  we  daresay  waahaU  have  to  atart 
again.  Amongst  fines  none  ooold  be  more  legitimate  than 
those  making  pe<nle  remember  who  put  a  plant  into  a  dirty 
pot,  left  pote  standing  about  everywhere,  hud  pots  down  in  a 
heap  of  an  aiiea,  or  when  moving  tmall  pots  took  too  many 
at  one  time  aa  a  rope  between  the  hands;  to  the  danger  ol 
cracking  or  breaking  several  in  the  centre  of  the  rope.  Aa 
to  pointing  small  sticks,  it  is  amnaing  to  see  men'  detected 
making  aa  many  scrapea  and  cuts  to  &rm  a  point  aa  if  they 
were  polishing  an  ivory  bodkin.  We  recollect  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight  insisted  on  such  painting  being  done  with 
two  atrokee  of  the  knife. 

Much  the  same  aa  in  pnvions  vroakB.  It  has  been  too  wet 
for  planting  oat  of  docas.  Tied  Peach  fareea  in  house,  and 
planted  some  Vines  inside  at  back  of  a  vimrj  to  help  to 
give  those  in  &ont  a  little  rest 

Attended  to  plants  in  hooae,  removing  those  which 
fhding,  and  supplying  with  fresh.  Placed  leaf  moold  and 
loam  andcr  cover  for  use.  Cleared  all  the  rubbish  from  the 
pleasure  grounds.  Bemoved  Dahlias  that  had  stood  in  a 
dry  honse  for  a  fortnight  with  their  stems  down  and  tnben 
op,  and  plunged  them  in  dry  earth  in  a  dose  ahed  behind 
t£e  oonservatory.  So  treated  we  have  scarcely  ever  lost  a 
tuber.  We  do  not  like  pladng  them  in  earth  at  once,  but 
like  an  moisture  to  be  drained  from  the  roots  and  stems. 
We  generally  leave  IJie  latter  about  6  inches  Ions,  unless 
orach  frcoted,  and  if  damp  has  lodged  and  remains  there  the 
centre  ia  apt  to  rot,  and  thus  the  buds  may  periah.  If  once 
thorough^  dried  a  little  moistore  afterwards  would  not  hurt 
Uiem.  The  bed  of  earth  is  geuerallf  covered  with  a  ronrii 
stage  cranuned  wiUi  FuchaiBs,  &&,  for  the  winter.  We 
once  met  with  a  &ital  in«t«jiiw  of  overdiring  Dahlia  roots, 
ibi  amateur  had  obtuned  a  fresh  nqiplT  CI  iwvelties,  adiaip 
boat  came  on  in  an  early  aotnmn  nigfat.  Ha  and  hia  num 
fxidt^  went  out  lata,  cut  over  all  l£e  Dahlias,  took  op  the 
nota  with  the  large  tally  attacfasd,  and  placed  them  oloae 
to  aback  flue  in  the  gremihtHua.  Wliaa  enunined  in  spring 
th»  taban  had  nolUng  bnt  ddm  and  aearady  <»ie  grew. 
If  Uke  roots  had  been  earthed-np  a  little  in  tiie  gMond,  or 
matij  baated  aa  above,  wa  do  not  bafiwe  that  any  sneh 
ivtoftnoBAwmiU  have  hi^penad. 

Tvk  vp  tha  pwt*  povtton  <£  CHadicliis,  and  pot  them 
ialyllia  heda^adiyplaoeto  mataratbatoban.  Some 
ef  w  ti^  an  yet  too  gnu  lev  thai  pmpMS; 

fRw  weather  wiD  have  proved  ^uMj  wfS  whsUwr  we 


were  right  as  to  kMsing  *""""'g  ^>ats  in  dd  liot3>eda 
instead  of  dry  pt»  and  frames.  &i  lAs  oU  hotbed  we  have 
mffeted  a  little  fiwn  damp,  but  from  v 
given  our  pT*m*j  nf^^  Bjnft]}^  as  we  ei 
ear^  without  iqjuring  the  oaUine  ot  Oi»  beds.  A  nan 
room  with  ^en^  of  &ht  is  better  tar  heaping  saeb  pbots 
than  a  Crame  over  an  old  hotbed,  uid,  Uie  place  being  dry,  a 
tittle  nprinkljag  of  dry  lu^  would  keep  out  a  great  sincnnt 
offrosC  Soma  of  our  friends  iriio  have  iniallMehard-hauMB 
without  artifidal  beat,  would  find  it  much  easier  to  protect 
thair  bedding  plants  there  in  winter  than  in  damp  old  hot- 
beds, aa  the  air  m^t  always  be  dry  and  pnte,  and  inseveie 
weaUiar  it  would  be  ea^  to  cover  them,  and  fkrlesscovarii^ 
would  do,  aiKl  in  continued  frost  and  dmU  weather  it  migM 
remain  on  for  a  good  whUe.  The  great  secret  in  keeping 
such  plants  when  in  dsxkneas  is  to  insure  .as  much  dryneae 
and  coolneaa  aa  wiU  be  safe,  and  yet  arrest  growth.  These 
conditiona  secnied,  we  have  had  CalceolaruiB  and  Scarlet 
Oeianiums  that  never  saw  li^t  Ua  six  weeks,  looking 
as  well  as  if  tltay  had  been  covered  up  only  for  a  night. 
The  inside  tanperature  was  little  above  33*.  If  the  tem- 
peratnre  had  been  from  40°  to  46*,  we  may  judge  what  the 
result  would  have  been.  Many  try  to  keep  old  Geramunts 
in  their  cellais,  and  taH  because  the  cellarB  are  too  dao^ 
and  too  hot.  They  would  succeed  better  irith  tliem  in  a 
ganet,  where  litere  was  some  light,  and  where  a  little  [iro- 
tection  oould  be  given  to  them  in  cold  weather.  Everything 
growing  muat  have  light.  We  have  some  Scarlet  Oeroniuins 
which  in  beds  averaged  2  feet  in  height,  and  3t  to  3)  teet  in 
diameter  of  bead,  sopraaed  back  that  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
of  them,  with  tJieir  roots,  oAer  being  dipped  in  lime,  were 
sqneesed  like  a  fbggot  into  a  nine-inch  pot^  and  if  we  could 
keep  these  docked  plants  in  spring,  they  would  be  laigec 
next  summer  than  they  were  last  summer.  Now,  to  fceq> 
these  in  the  eaaieat  way,  tlie  stems  must  not  break  before 
spring,  but  owing  to  tjie  continued  mild  weather  these 
&ggota  of  plimts  are  beginning  to  pnsh  little  green  leaver 
hiudly  discernible  as  yet,  but  seen  from  their  greenness, 
and  after  that  the  plants  to  be  healthy  will  require  more 
light  than  they  would  otherwise  have  needed.  They  would 
do  exceedingly  well  on  the  fioor  of  a  spare  room  mode- 
rately lighted,  whilst  all  the  young  plants  from  cuttings 
stood  near  the  window.  Growing  plwita  must  have  li^it, 
it  ia  of  leas  importance  for  those  tt  rest.  The  fitggota  erf' 
Oeraniums  befora  th^r  break  ma;  be  treated  very  much  as 
we  would  treat  a  DahUa  root,  ca  a  Oladiolus. — £.  F. 


COVENT  GiEDEN  MABKET.-Dbc.   6. 

The  npplr  at  this  noTDlat'i  nukit  wu  bdiuuUt  good,  tibIiIIj  m 
TMirdi  wt'tstiM,  ud  Iba  uoiiad  bsint  )>l*i>  cood,  latmti  prina  w«n 
rnUf  mitmnliml     hnit  at  ill  kladi  li  ilaa  platUnI,  jmiiaatttt  PlaM, 

Psn.  F>r«lfB  Himlmrifa  OnpM  lie  now  giir  ;  but  ImponMloBi  of 
WUta  Qiiftt  Iwte  cob*  In  Own  Fartnt*!.  Cola  Iut*  iljtn  In  pria,  tks 
llMSt  MiBIitca  WW  brtngliif  lOOj.  p«r  100  ItK  Th*  onlj  nldltbin  u  th* 
nrlMta  ol  Fnri  pnrloailj  nponcd  li  B«iiti4  BiDoa,  al  whlob  ud  at 
Nawlomi  Pippin  Apple*,  Ihcn  in  »in«  tut  V^  Mmplak 


JOTJBNAL  OF  EOBTICtrC/nrKE  AKD  C0TTi.OE  OIBDKNHK. 


rOiiwNrMMfc 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  OoTxvDro  A  Wail  [^aJ*— Wa  knew  no  plul  that 

■atirnllTii  the  old  Cotoneular mlcnpbilU.    t- *■ 

im  nndlBonuB  li  k  IotvIj  pluCi  and  aX  thL  ilull 


iBtaeot  It  right,  wul  «e  uo  oolj  «Boiuit  for  iu  Mt flmiU|^rF« 

«plDff  It  1p  *  clDH  motft  fttB^nfafln.  which  u  vn^at  edOBBMira  M  pnm 
—  ■aweiiaf.    FU»li 


nergnoa  JiamiDDin  b' 
li  ■  di*et  of  T«Uin>  bli 

Bans  TO  Bloov  n  Wmra  (J*.  V.).— ui 
vitli  fUa  ws  fCu  7<iu  will  not  dow  gtt  tb 
UiB  lemBOn  pron  oniunill — '"  "~  — " 
tv  mUa,  tri(l  domo,  or  iti 


BluiFlowui  (.f.  IT.X).— the  following 

_ ud 

n  b)  (•rdene™,  whioh  li,  tfait 

ddonr,  ud  tli*t  the  Mme  u  thit  of  the  Mrant  plut,  vbelher  it  ha  bine  oi 
plak  j  hot  thoH  Slide  Id  FebnuTj  ■"!  »  nude  to  Sower  hint  or  plik  at 
wllL  irthemolhir  plant  pnOiccd  Una  Bowart  in  the  tonnerieuoni.  end 
JOB  (one  It  la  Pehniiiry,  eat  of  todr  cnMnia  ee  bob  u  the;  make  tbraa 
Jolnti,  and  when  thar  an  Tootaa  pl*w  tbani  In  *  ilah  U|ht  compoat,  aar 
one  half  leal  mould  or  yaj  nttan  dant.  and  the  net  ot  aajr  nod  luden 
anil,  tbajnerar  tall  to  pnMiua^DkflOT>an;Tbaraaa,lfU]uanoiB  iplnk- 
flovarlns  paientf  and  aftar  xooting  frowhu  them  in  atzon^  fellov  loam, 
with  abont  a  ilitli  put  or  icon  Ulua  Bdxadwith  U  liulaadoC  aand,  nine 
out  ot  \m  at  them  will  ptndgao  Une  Bowara,  We  nerer  could  fM  an 
Angnit-enttlDStadUrtTtaoolourfrom  Qutolthepatantplaot.  ThenaHm 
rmniia  to  ha  that  tba  JoMca  Of  llw  paiwt  plant  haia  aliiadj,  bf  a  osaaon'a 
.. ..- „  ... ,_..  — ^^^  ^  ^yilolojlaU 


uajnno  »u>>:aii»>  •■»■  («™J.— Ton  may  imft  tto  ^^«»o* 
jod,  t»kln«  off  iha  rmi^  ootar  bwk  and  »»aUn«  It  ao  "»  t»™  "J 
mpaaitlon  nieil  fK  waiUn|  ths  alama  peuetratlac  into  wwaod.  Wi 
-egnfted  thm  on  ihe  wood  of  the  y««r  when  eliMit  half  itataida 

'^  one,  two,  OT  aeT^nl  xaara  old,  and  And  itjeocaa 
1  tbe  operation  li  propt"' * ■"     *" 


able  Id  conntnaot  Iha  afftct  t  whanoi  onttinn  tapaiatad  fton  a  plant  al  u 
aarljr  an  age  aa  when  thej  anly  attatn  a  few  uichei  In  lenitb,  ana  are  then 
made  to  flow  In  iron  nut  aad  laaai  oHmtwIm  imprtanalaa  with  Iron,  which 
it  wall  known  to  (aioui  Ihe  pndnotioB  of  blue  floweia  In  the  BTdnncea, 
the  organlMd  niaUer  referrall  to  la  hiTOiod  tnun  Jaleie  impregnaled  •lU) 
Iron  oxide,  and  oo  ptodnota  Una  Sowen.  The  intHultror  thehtneli,  we 
haliCTa,  aacordlnf  to  tbe  perTest  oildaUon  of  the  Iron.  Chalk-water  narer 
r^la  to  eooDtacact  thia  eoeet  of  tha  oilila  on  ihe  flowin,  aa  we  have  ottan 
ptaTedhfl»,io  thai,  to  rdri  Iha  falnet  ehance  to  tha»pitlnuntot  Retting 
fatna  Hfdnmgeai,  we  woold  reonnmend  the  auttlnga  to  be  Taken  aa  tirly 
In  the  apring  aa  poulUa,  to  MrUie  or  root  thtn  In  ltd  aand.  to  grow  them 
IndOthlnt  hot  rcaleeniaiidlron]lllnga,aeeoTdlnglo  theaboTepioportlDnB, 
and  nerer  to  watar  Uina  but  with  rain  water  g  bucwa  ate  not  me  whether 
rnalf  water  ^om  hot.vater  pipcawonid  not  add  lolhafocceBaof  ti^acx- 
portmenl— atanT  rales  IhlanatTwalarltnollDjnrknuisiheM  Hidnngiai. 
In  aomt  paita  oT  the  oODntrr  (he  nalnial  aoll  alll  prodaca  blue  HrdiaaRgaa, 
and  in  neb  plaeaa  It  ia  dlfflenlt  lo  naft  *!Ui  pink  onet;  and,  what  la 
alogiiliu'  enoogb,  tha  Bhodndendrona  will  floailih  in  luih  lOll.  alihongli 
apparenllT  daroM  of  all  trasca  ot  lagaMbla  natter.  There  ii  alu  a  kind  ot 
peat  earth  which  inrarlablf  tsma  the  nlnk  to  a  bine  Hrdnngn,  but  lU  the 
peat  that  we  haTo  aewei  to  bK*  doca  JiM  [he  coDtrar]'-  I'o  hare  pinli 
Hf  drangeaa  next  annmerp  let  n^  tharetore,  make  our  cDtlioge  now  rran 


u;i;;ti^rii;;;^i(t^diuM;>iE^^^^^          g.^ 

tnealflgnrei 

grensd  plana, 

ftc.    Botanr  la  not  eaaentUI,  but  no  gaidene 

oanpracO* 

andthartidl 

mlily.    Bead  "The  Science  and  Frsctlce  o 

TowSh^atS 

Vtinnliwl 

Fl:riaT  (An  Old  pSniicriler).— As  tar  aa  w 

ran  mean  Tonr  llaa  to  haat  tha  chamber,  and  In  the  pitahon 

PlDca.    II  ao 

the  oul-lion  nlalea  wUI  do  admirablr  aa  a  c 

Tei^?to'^' 

chamber.    Tha  ridei  or  tbe  pll  might  al»  bo  made  of  thw  pUie.  if  doeme, 

detirable.   Tb 

e  nit,  we  prenme,  ia  fU  the  Flneg.  and  will  no 
Ihe  flnea  will  giTo  tou  enoaah  nl  bociom  b« 

doubt  do  wel! 

howe«r,  tha 

yen  Intend  the  honae  chiefly  ior  VlnM,  and  to 

begin  forcln, 

them  at  the  1 

ttar  end  af  FebraaiT.    H  k),  to  glTejuWice  Id 

itaonid  not  ha 

TO  them  nearer  than  i  feet  from  iiem  lo  i 

make  the  bert  of  both  Piatt  uid  Vlnct  ;oa 

SiinhlB 'front 

ts  TOnr  home  In  winter,  between  wbioh  tbe 

met  lould  b 

Tlaced  and  k 

Ht  cool  In  their  donnaat  BaLo,  >nd  conld  eten  be  iLined  ihai 

rat  flinuLeniif  gnjwn  to  aupplj  ita  plaoa, 

»  rox  £iBiniTio>  (/itn».— KIrklee'i  Deflaiwo, 

I  WeetarenllhuuUome,  kuK,  andgood. 

third  of  Ihelr  length  and  Rain  the  bnnehaa  abont  t  bcim  Mb 
branch,  to  at  to  admit  ton,  Ughl,  and  air.     Thar  MfU  10  MM 

la  in  C*eEl  (W(«),— PlanHsaiaa  are  ool  too  dark  fat  Wtm.  Tm 

I  try  Ftbilct,  LuouUua,  Archduka  Chatlei,  aad  InflodUlfc  «a  UMt^ 

iKdhi;  ai  DtTaclentlt,  Salrano,  and  Madame  BraTT,  vWck  an 

cented.   Mrt.  Boeanquat  (Cbln.)  doe.  well  In  apol.    TtHMblkid 

v-  any  of  the  Ho»-growcr«  who  adYcrUat  In  our  JobimL    Wt  HK, 

owtTer.  II  yon  hiTe  no  place  but  a  p;ant-caae,  that  tbtj  «mM^ 

on  nothing  but  dliippointinimt.     Thej  will  fljwet  woU  «oa0  u  i«« 

ate.  but  they  want  light  frorti  air,  and  thorough  Fipoaan  l»  ^fSf*^ 

towtha  made  alter  floverlnK.    If  yon  bate  a  told  trmm»  f^  mkt*  V 

IntravcTion  is  QAUDamHa  lltr:  S.  F.).—Tb»  Tovag  BM  an*  ha 
.land  »  an  afilttaBl  under  aooie  head  gardener.  Tan  kad  ketIK  att 
one  held  girdener  in  your  nalghbcurhwd  to  (aka  tta  pong  ■<•.  * 
mall  picmium  will  bare  to  be  paid. 

FiOHOHCUtiov  (X.  2.).— We  fCar  that  «  phnndle  dlirtairy  wnld  !>■ 
julre  anoUier  dictionary  to  explain  It. 

FBDTr.cTiXD  B«B  (A  A>ttcraer}.-TUr*nT  ii  K  Und  Ot MiMi Mvt 
loMlj  itorcn.  Iimaybe  hadalmoaldniperfabBpB,«r  piBBWf^fc 
trromlhetlriDtwhaadTertlMlnanrcoluinM.  Gnil*  poiAa  bo^  vlth 
1 1' ttle  mosa  put  oTtr  (he  eye  and  the  liood  upon  tha^  an  ■  Mvti  ianatMB. 
ffe  have  neter  tried  nch  aeonWfance.  •"d  ouaot  w -taUiarlt  wodd 
iniwer  or  uot.  Wc  tear  It  would  came  tba  eye  lo  itaniala  grom  IT  ke^ 
m  in  mild  weather ;  but  it  eeralnly  would  be  ■  ngd  aroMMJaB  1>  lam 
ind  inclement  perlodt.  If  yoatry  It  vaihonUUtWkMrorthBiatft. 
For  DTotecllog  Roaeiwt  hare  fonnd  luKhlng  btttvOaB  aHHlalaBCdrT 
---Jrrapped  looetly  ronnd  (he  bad*  and  nema.   Tha  tq  dow  "at  lj« 


wall  to  REll  tDd  ripen  ;  but  eren  then  lo  ^tc  Suiour  laiheFeachai  won] 
require  more  tlr  than  would  auit  (be  Pinei.    By  doing  away  with  Plni 


'  Ihe  glue  net  thickly  vli 


appropriate  10  FIgt  and  ot 

back  wall.    Keep  In  mind  that  IT  yon  cor 

Vinca,  neither  plantt  In  (he  pit  nor  tree*  agi 

long  (rnltlnl  and  baaltby.    WhenVLnei  ate  t  as  i  int  apui,  gaTuiini 

fhcm  when  tbe  rooF  it  ehidcd  all  orer.  ir »  feel  apart  there  wiU  be  a  got 
amoont  of  light  that  will  reach  ihe  Boor  and  the  back  walL 

BotrOB    PUTE-OLIM  TOB  GaUKKOFtK  (Ifri.  f.),  — ProildOd  yOtl  gill 

tbrDuKbaut,  at  the  tldit  aa  well  at  the  top,  Uutie/'a  rough  plate-gla 
doea  not  itqulre  ahading  for  ordinary  greenhouK  plault.  Wi  do  not  tblr 
TOUT  mode  ol  glaaing  would  tnaweria*  tbe  uarti  glaied  with  11  oa.  gla 
nuld  nead  ihaolng  It  the  ton  thona  powerlnlly  npoB  then.  Of  eooraa, 
Ibe  tun  did  not  ie«h  the  patlaclaaed  with  3\  oi.  gltaa,  that  would  i 
nually  well  with  rongh  plate.  We  hare  Bo  exparlenM  of  tba  Mora  yi 
lame,  yet  we  feel  eartalB  It  woold  not  aolt  you.  A  naU  taddle  both 
rilh  two  four-Inch  pipea  mnnlng  all  rooDd  ponr  gieenhooM,  would  anew 
our  parpote better  thin  any (lov-combnaUon  atare.  and ynn  (an abtaloll 
'Ollarand  (dpea  Tory  clieaply  by  BBDdinganMghpluafyowhntaetaabc 


BiCBiBDia  n'ATUiia  inn  Pormio  (/ddii),— OIts  it  aaauk  wiHrlo 
keep  It  treih— that  It,  keep  It  drier  by  hiif  during  wlBiot  than  vIm  wn^ 
TlEorouilT.  Pot  II  in  Uareh,  andkttp  It  lUndlBg  in  a  pan  of  pata  dHBf 
theanmmer.  IlliaBequalicaBd  requlret  tbe  toll  (obekvt  ncM  ■HI 
tauont)  but  it  flowera  more  Maly  by  bting  kept  tathat  dry  ta  wlBMr. 

[HO  a  LiBOB  CxDiB  or  Lbbahob  13.  0.).—ram  b«l  wtf  wUI 
ronnd  the  roolt  at  tha  Attance  of  about  4  ftct  frn«  tba  Mb^ 
I  trench  and  ontilng  atary  root  at  that  dtataaoa,  or  ma  ■>>«  s 


there  bo' 


there  bo  few  at  that  plaoB  Than  Ul  la  tha  trOBch  agsui  wd  M  Hw  BM 
■land  till  Belt  Bepiembar,  when  It  may  be  remnred  wlih  a  baltai  fnMMl 
of  doing  veil  tbaa  if  It  were  tran^lanted  no*.  A  good  ball  li  BMnll  nt 
aoarerolpnMTTatlDBoralltherooUatlhellmeot  temoTal  Ib  aqBOUf  M> 
Boaaa  a  Wiktxb  (B.  J.  £.)^-Tha  Boaat  ye«  naaMd  wiO  rial  WB 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOKTICDLTUBE  AMD  OOTTAOE  GAEDBHEK. 


on  ram  Tta-m-tm  IT.  Jjtdrw<}.-V*  amr  ntetaka  .  ?qy^ ""y?!?™* '^IS^f^.^.T^tf  ^JT*"^  •Vf^ 

■  dMitu  n  10  ptaot  IkMD.   1b  "Flmr  Ontwipifrattallua  tM)^rM'k»aTwUakoawraawlIt  >••<■•  (raM wad.   All)MiM«f4a 

.rtiMwIttHiBuon,  jBl«3torpittta,liri|ht«l»rr7.  BMd  ■  pUta  far  tb*  tmltan  to  iM  (■  M  lb  ta*  U  Uw  apdfUi.    TUi 

t  IK  Oauu  Wux  (JfaHi  ^uttr}.— Pneoni  pot  srphoiphor  ibaaU  pnjMt  mIBoImUt  to  allow  of  ■  mat  baiiff  plioad  ta  ftaat  ts  auiT 

nn  a  dnnlit  ud  RKwl  It  ntliar  thkUr  OB  tblD  •Uaaaotbna  off  tba  watar,  or  It  wonM  Islnn  tk«  Tfaiaa  job  mvaM  pbulliuv     Ton  will 

Ua,lBaBaII»Bea^faUHlrIi>BBtfc    Oi  araanla  mad*  lalo  a  pat  olew-*oaid  ^  ftoni  «Bd  aBdi  vtth  tknHBanoc-lB& touSa (■noTat). 

lUU*Iaiil.aBdiBraadaatUBrilaNafknadaBdpBt  Ib  thali  hok  aad  U  jmi  haTo  the  board  aaxt  tbi  Bprifbt  (NM  glBMiiwdato  varktn 

nkUltlum.   niaata»pd*oa*,aBdmBat  bakaptontnlUuinv  Uwm  job  will  tal  It  aoawar  adaUnbr  tar  boat  natUatloa.    ToBwm 

•a fcwia and aniDtala.    wa vobU  adTlaa too  to wath  tb*  (naa wli  alaoBaadfaBIUBlleBattbalnetlba  havaa.    Tha ranalBtv partioa ot Iha 

MCanipaBBd.atthaTBUof  ■oMtotbapUoBOtwataT.iAlchT  fn«taunbaMahaaloeano«OBdwUhtbanlt*MOBtb*no^andbai<aad 

ha  bada  dhtaaWftJ  to  the  t«t»Ib,  wdag  tbt  prtaoB  bwldw.  Titb  11  la  alaa  iililiili  li  iliiiliaiiiUilliia iiiiai»iai  fiii  Ib f     Tbs 


a&di  wU,  or  eaana,  ba  t 


ftOBpaiAaduril^VtmSrdairitiunt!  WbrBatDr'Sitnilcn  WUibarar  nia  nnlor  tbo  tanaoa  AOnaad  bBlUla'i  W  fln-brW^  and 

thati]TetaaBd,an<ltbatBoh«lb«noblCDbTtbabMtDraU[Mta-  (bar  abasMb*  and  abont  l  jard  alaw  tba  Baa,  ai  tba^aat  wm  braak  tba 

imt!  Uouorotbat  corariia.  or  pot  Blp«  ir  tbar  an  laad  aa  M«r  iba  ftraaee. 

ni..  Viiir.  ™  i.-^..,  m.     T,ii..-a.--i .v_.i* WatblBk  700  aranlafilWiMd  that  bjbolldliif  jotthoaaaaiialaba  DTiUmo 

nna  t  ata  ir  jtmxKI  (Jt).—U  IM  Brat  nlaaa  jon  iboold  nm  iriuuat  uklaa  nacb  ftumdalloa.  nil  laBdlaid  waald  hara  aa  »i-i—    Tba 

Har  of  tta  wlTTlDatTwUb  aama  kiad  ol  lEi^Hoc  «larlal-a  SbliiTtaS  hTTV:  j^hSlSa^oirS.  leSit 

m*c^*e.,tot&ad«pthofUlnabaa.aBtbalatefIaBBarT,agdUlD  n«!nuZ^lZ!!aiitS^ti^bti!^ 

u»  Cha  oav  T«r  iB  aanuat,    PRrtoBi  to  tbla  taka  oS  &a  •  laabt       "P»»™™a  "iMaa  w  mat  piata  ly  amwa. 

D  dona  aad  kean  It  a«(T  (nn  tban  for  tha  taCan.    Tba  tomoan  Tunruann  BHODaaDMontd.Jr.^.)<— Thaprcaoitlianrjsood 

r  tba  Snt  fonnlrbt  iboBld  ba  «r  br  nlrhb  aid  4)>  br  dar.  «^  "■"  **  (raoaplaat  Bhadadwdrotia,  noTldad  tba  wtthar  bo  adM  aad  tba 

bnaoflCP.    Aft.rtbaitbatampit.tmiJiBuldbaU'ljT  Bl.li  [Toood  oat  too  wet    A  dir  paatr  »b  ia  BD<|B««la>abl*  tba  baat ;  tat  tbar 

by  d.7,  witb  a  riaa  or  10*  to  lS>irilb  asB.    Cootlaoa  tbla  t^poa  ""rj  «U  la  ume  kloda  of  audf  tM,  ud  ana  aolla  appaiwllr  of  M 

til  tbabudibaclatonnll.lb«lBeimHlI9°batbbTdaTaadBiAI  >?P«aita  ataattctar- .Tb*  (act  la,  irtara  tbo  abmlaal  tarradlaala  tb*r  daUgfat 

toriaalO*  wlthaoBhtat.    tJntatbiitlwTGKa  ibonl  ^'■^  ^  '^  aoddtntd  vitb  watcri  abalkr  aoOa  ara  alao  obJaeUooablOL 


lUadtWlco'daUJiiittl^waiMoftbi'iMaMaiparatBraaa  tb       ^aBanklooBtbtBbiidoduilniobi  Ho.  lit. 
ud  ararj  aToUtbla  taibaa  k 


_  —  _ tiuta  (Ja^).— Anr  time  Id  aotaniB  or  aptlDf 

U  BTOli       rlll  do  to  reooTa  theni,  takiaj  aara  B0(  to  aipoH  tbam  to  Iba  drrlBg 


;  hat  Bfut  tba  laoTai  appaar  bf  oannl  U  anili       rlll  do  to  reoioTa  them,  takla;  aara  B0(  It 
azttaiBalr panMoaa.    Kaap aa nara Iba hecda       itmotpbira  at  ib*  tiro*  of  ttaoiplaBllnK. 


;li  beat  to  ta 


aad  wbOB  tod  find  Iho  beat  dadlBlBC  idd  awn  tmataOat  au       ^aaaa  lor  Rlaetlaijor  iO,aBd  i[  Bar  1 1 

If  loueoBtdoMabiiaDawead^BttacaaBdbaTatb^aiadaoa       aaab.    Tba  root*  ho  aoR  and  cot  laall/.    Ton  may  laralr  cot  nnr  Poplai 

..t.i — ■_.-!. —  ^....  ,. ..I..  _.... .  .,. ..  1        . ..__  ^_.. ,._...._  .1 bat  yoB  will  nst  Obtain 


It  OBt  tb*  wot,  tbtjr  WMld  b       naa  asr  time  bcfon  Fabraaij,  bn 

nab  floo-IBnaed  nprlfbt  atODii  acibu 


ilf,  and  bat  ODa  plant  of  ■  klad  lor  a  ■paoa  is  jiai*  lon(  by  ti 
IM  irUl  to  a  loDg  waj  Uwarda  liulDdinc  all  (be  oidlnar-  <■'—'- 
caltlTaUoD  i  but,  auppottaw  tba  border  u  ba  diTlded  iBIo  three  n 
"—  ■■■' ■■■■  '-ik  tad  oc ....... .  -I .  -■— 


aj  towarda  IruladiOE  all  (be  ordinarj  bLDda 

--,--, tte  border  to  bo  dlTldod  iBW  three  rowa,  the 

i(aBd<  allaat  beln(  Bt  the  back  tad  ooaiatDeBtlj Ibfanat.  Iba  nut  tiia  In  lb* 

a  uu  keep  Blddla,  aod  tba  dwaifeit  Is  boot  bnt  tbiakar,  aa  aitBBiasieot  aniiiotbliii 

Unae  tbla  a  Ike  ibe  toUowisg  wUI  meet  nor  aaat:— BafiBBlnf  wUb  Ibo  baak  nw, 

Blbor  drier,  iblab  wo  will  aappoat  to  rtqafra  twantr  plasty  na  may  ban  aii  Holllti 

<w.    Von  w  lUbrlnf  widely  from  each  otbet,  eoauMB  aad  Fortonl  Lannl,  CUaoaa 

at  tbe  flrit  od  Amorteio  Atbor  Vltta,  Swott  Bay,  LaBnatlBea.  AcfanlBa,  UgaatnuB 

le  bDBchea  aeidBm  aad  L.  japontoam,  AlatoBBa,  Bpli«a  DOBilaeU.  KTOrcToaa  Oak, 

thaflritlei  ad  oobubdb  Frlnt.    la  Iba  aeooBd  raw  yon  oiay  bare  two  oc  tbraa  kladi 

off  til  later  it  HaffoallM,  two  kind)  of  Pbllljtea,  half  a  doaOB  RhododOBdni))  all 

i  [bo  lait  to  llflbtiaa  froiai  each  other,  ODO  Aadromada.  two  JoBlpara,  itO  BaoalloBlae, 

]  tbem,  ud  IB  dolDt  lUa  take  OBt  tbe  nuiUett  aod  tboa*  salt  tbi       Mbla  nrao,  Itapbne  poBtlaa,  ttaraa  or  IbDt  kiadi  of  Box.  aad  tbe  how  of 

;,  uid  leave  tbam  ao  that  tba  barriaaoaa  attalo  their  fall  alae  wltb       ■—».—'-     -_-^i—  i^_^_i^    c i 1__  — ^  ^_...ii>.^     ¥-  a- 

leiinc  ihoauelTea  Into  ItrefiUar  aad  dofonaod  barrlaa.    Tba  taiB< 

■bould  be  66°  by  Bifbl  aad  7t*  by  day  after  tba  Onpat  abaan 
ud  60°  (t  Dl(bt  aad  If  b]r  day  prior  to  tbat  wbllat  tbay  ara  •walUac. 
la  Crajiea  are  rlpa  rasioTa  tba  lUtar  fron  tba  border,  and  la  dalai 
jefal  Bol  to  injDre  the  rooto  of  tba  VlBoa,  f«t  aomo  of  than  nai 
^IhecaldaoUaiidraolatoll.  If  aa,  lake  awsy  aa  anieb  Utter  aa 
Ibly  be  doBO  wlthODt  lajaiifli  tba  roota  aioia  thaa  oan  bo  holsad ; 
ire  Ihem  from  tba  bonuu  raTt  of  tka  aoa  cotk  Iba  border  wflb  a 
f  inehei  or  to  or  rieb  and  rauar  daa  BUrald.  Too  noch  air  caaaot 
IMd  alter  tb*  Grapea  ara  tlpa,  and  10  Inian  tba  rtnniBf  of  tbi 
moie  tba  Uterala  on  tho  iboaia,  and  aboald  any  dlBCBlty  b*  ai- 
d  1b  bdndns  tba  ^nea  to  ripen  tba  wood  niada,  pM  Ib*  woodn 

OTtr  the  border.    TbM  will  proaaoU  teat  to  a  (rat  eiUali  bat  U 

'  ooC  tbata  woadaB  BbaRara,  leap  Iba  air  dry  la  Ibo  hooi^bal  lot        . 

1 10  cauae  the  Otipea  to  ibrlisL    A  jooBf  baftimar  will  do  well  to       tra  no  mora  water  at  the  root  Hub  b  nally  _  _ 
.  _a... —  ^  ^^  vlBe,''aDdk*«patharabiiik-oalftrthtnlB*ble       rooplBg.    Early  Is  Utitb  place  tb*  plaat  Is  yonc 


DolBfaof  the  UatWe*£"    lonr  lata  vlaary  will       baa  the  ilda  ibooU  ato  aboat  4  Inebaa  1b  lenfth,  take  outUait  aad  iBiort 

.  ......  _.,t  -^  ,. —  MTOC  lb*  bonUr,        1  alitor  aasd  in  pota  ai  lor  VerbaBaa  --' -' —  ■- •■-•—     "■ — •>- 

It  yOB  w*K  tb*       oik  plant  in  beat,  and  yon  nuy  tb 


eap  dryiab  • 
[a  tM  la  "  D 


BtptoBbar,  la  Apia—  :  April. 

r*  thaa  ready  to  rtpljr  SrBawai 

i  raodUy  ba  le  pota  In  lai 

Uort  l^e^ It  yon  plDSt*  ibapMa  loa^bed  of  eartbTTuTOO, 

,^.„  , jlrow  a  Utile  litter  batwaan  and  oyer  tba  pola,  lb*  plania  will 

Z.  ^."^'^  ^K^SJiAi^'SSd^-'XSS  SS  'sSSrSi;™  «*  ^  Vwaa  { r.  ».  «.).-»  yoa  do  .ot  beat  yonr 

T;/-.-.:"P°;'™?-^Z.Wy™™°!-™y-~-''!g™yJ!™  o«ab»a*eaoiB»ohaatod«prt«lbeTtaeaofi»t,aUttlahaaUBiladnU 

vtod  in  riMt  Uim.  J'J^^^j^SL^'i^TSS.  S?SJ  W7  waalber  la  iBdlapeaiable.  Bot  only  to  proaarra  year  Otwaobat  tba 


«t  tbon  Mart  DatnrBlly.    WaaraalwaTa  nor*  thaa  ready  to  rtpljr  SrBAwaaaBii*  na  Foaono  (.JniH).— The  larybett  plan  la  to  pIsBn 

Mt  bal  wa  do  not  OBdenake  to  taaah  tbat  wbtob  oaa  raodUy  ba  le  pota  In  laart^  Utter,  or  earth  under  (lata,  ana  keep  dryiab  aad  cool. 

by  a  pemaal  of  oni  oolamai.    W*  d*  DOtwlota  U  dtaaaaran  oar  m  taoda*  aoeatdlna  w  jonr  olronmi —  1-  ..->-. . 

tdeal,  bnt  to  ImpreM  npoB  bim  Ib*  JMiiiMtii  1  m|iin  ainnn<|itliii1n|  lat  Waok."   UoatlUeiylf 


SMiB  roa  A  FoaBr-TBBB  Pi-aamioB  (bfo).  —If  na  wiat  It 
,PBtMlaaa|ooda«anjtUaB,aalyltllk«  ArfioaBd.  ^biiii 
'ooU  nit  yoBT  Btlff|TanBd,  aTtebnia  aqBaaUam  Mitbtl*. 
rawalaopntty  woUBBdarolkar  traa*.     If  yoa  ptoki  fanotaaw 


SL^^i^TZEL  Sr^.bTS        r«7  waalber  ia  Indlapeaiable.  Bot  only  to  t 

aS  SjToB^M^lnl^^li        »ti  alao  (rem  dSSpT AboBdaBl  nBdlaUoa  aod  (tatta  Orlaf  la  tb*  day 

.  ^.. ,      ^. ,       ftSTVhM       ^  e^"nSb^  li  what  Inflow  lib  pbuu'aad  OivMtatEl  aaaa  boat*. 

la  TIbm  win  not  be  bOBttd  la  tbato  hmita*  tm  aaotbw  ywr  by  isob 

talBWt.    Tiai  allli mi  lliaiii  linaiaillilili  lb*  [Imiaiairniil,  and  kwp 

aa  oool  darlBc  tbe  Beat  two  BMOlb^  aarar  aoployiBC  aiUBdal  b«M 
nla*  lb*  MmparatBT*  aboro  «•,  aor  allawtnt  K  U  riak  below  *C,  In 
ler  to  protlde  fB  tbe  «Mt  of  tbe  plaal*.  It  It  sot  to*  Into  to  ent 
1*  ScBi^H  Otraaliunt  bwk  In  Ooubw.    ThalT  btlac  la  ■•*■(  1*  to- 
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BiiOB  Pun  On  U"  OH  ftrtwrttyj.-Tha  ntkn  Ii  Hr.  K.  t 
U,AnlMr8tn«(JteMtaiitiBP>A,  Landau,  W.    A  MUT  Ttll  aku 

Nun  or  Fuiir  (B.  C),— To«r  Apple,  of  vUsh  Tun  tut  tint    . 
....    —    -inBlMi.    (y.  ir<H»i.—l,  Vi»  Mao!  Loan  te  Cl«o  (! 


■peal-     when,  at  tiie  end  of  hia  bmoiu  reo«aptfi)rBMjMl,IiaM}i; 


HiMn  or  PL»in  {OutVra:) 


4,  FlBU  itiotnu. 


FOtJLTBT,  BSE.  aad  HOUSEHOLD  CHSOHICLE-    Btrives 


PEI2ES  AWAHDED  TO  GAME  FOWLS  AT 

THE  bibmtngham:  show. 

Im  our  lilt  of  the  prizm  awitrded  at  the  Binmnehsm 
Fooltry  Show  (p.  441),  viU  be  found  the  name  of  J.  H. 
WiUiBma,  Esq.,  Spnng  Bank,  near  Welshpool,  as  first  for 
BlHk-breut«d  Bed  Game  fowls ;  as  seoond  in  the  Single 
Cock  cUoa  fbr  White  Piles,  Dackwin^,  and  other  varieties ; 
and  also  second  in  Black-breastod  Bods.  Our  list  waa  copied 
tma  the  official  reoord ;  bat  we  have  since  received  infor- 
mation tihat  those  three  awards  were  cancelled,  aad  that 
the  pens  to  which  they  were  awarded  were  disqualified. 

The  disqoaliflcation,  we  are  informed,  wbb  decided  because 
the  birds,  althongli  exhibited  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Williams, 
reall;  b<donged  to  J.  Hindaon,  Esq.,  Barton  House,  Evecton, 
Idverpool,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Qame  classes. 

No  severe  remaiks  are  needed  from  us  to  intensify  the 


BREAKING  THE  RULES  AT  THE 
BIRMINGHAM:   SHOW. 

It  is  eommonl;  believed  that  the  roles  and  regulations  of 
Uie  Bimungbani  Poultry  Show  are  so  careful^  and  wiael; 
eomf^led  as  to  form  a  fit  basis  to  guide  all  otiier  sodetaes 
of  *^wi>i»-*'  character  throughout  the  kingdom.  Exhibiton, 
llierefore,  natoral^  expect  the  Directors  of  the  Bingley  Hall 
Show  to  dn^  provide  for  the  faitLiU  and  rigid  obsenanoe 
<d  their  own  rules  and  regolatjons. 

This  jesr  we  find  it  announced  that  by  a  new  rule  the 
"  wivil^^  few,"  who  can  afibrd  it,  and  choose  to  pay  the 
ioA  adunssion  fee  of  tO>.  on  Saturday,  November  the  28th, 
wul  be  permitted  to  view  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  to  the 
oattle,  shew,  pigs,  Ao,  but  adds  aipresBly,  "  the  ponltn, 
hoireTcr,wul  not  be  exhibited  till  Hond^."  So  far  so  good; 
liut  BOtHi  lieing  the  tenor  of  the  rule,  I  indignantly  ask. 
Bow  tiia  astounding  fact  arose  that  Captain  Heaton,  to 
yHuaa  both  Uie  Silver  Buff  Cochin  caps  were  a.warded  on 
the  Sattod^,  tod  his  Mend,  Mr.  Eelleway,  the  breeder  of 
tbe  greater  portion  of  the  Cochin  fowls  Qie  Captain  then 
oddbited,  were  permitted  to  view  the  Poultry  Show  on  the 
Satnrday,  in  flagrant  violation  of  such  arrangements  P 

Was  it,  as  now  pleaded,  "a  pure  accident,"        '        ■'       ■ 


adage,  that  "kissing  always  goes  by  favour?"  UntQ  tide 
direet  anomaly  of  rulce  and  practice  is  properly  explained 
amaj,  myself  and  many  otker  annual  subscribeis  to  uie  Bir- 
»mghnm  Poultn  Show,  Certainly  intend  to  erase  our  namee 
from  tlte  """I"-'  subscription  list ;  sa  evidently  "  big  fish 
break  the  net,"  whilst  the  little  ones  are  the  oidy  aofferers. 
If  not  aoconnted  fbr,  most  certainly  fbr  the  htare  we 
i^njpose  mnaining  a-mmig  the  untrapped. — S>Ai,i.  Fkt. 


HERMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
It  is  fit  that  as  we  grow  older  we  should  have  some 
inpenaation  fbr  the  loss  of  youth,  and  all  the  charms  thai 
-re  its  companions — ooorage,  confidence,  elastiei^,  fresh- 
iteas,  stemgth,  and  hope.  Not  the  least  of  these  oompens 
ions  ia  success.  VHien  a  man  can  look  back  on  fbm-teea 
Uteen  yeajs  of  oheqnered  lifb  to  find  them  crowned  wr 
as  at  the  end,  there  is  a  fueling  of  aatiafiutioa   " 

■hlrit    i>    an    imlufci  iHinliln  BAla/uk         T4.  im    «lui    f^titit 


«st  wUdt  is  an  indeseribaUa  '■^'•'^ 


It  ia  the  fruition  o 


Seonnli  hlL  Iha  alikan  Pwt  Mr. 
■  J'a«(  ta«ii(  k«B  IH,  1  have  dkld 

It  is  with  societiaB  as  wiUi  individuaJa,  i 
of  exertion,  and  is  never  ao  aiipmeiated  > 
for  and  attuned  witn  difficulty. 

.  have  described  is  of  two  kinds.    Thare  is  thatiNl 

■rhich,  having  attained  a  oertain  olgeet,  haa  BotUng  man  to 
do — the  purpose  is  accomplished.  There  is  another  wUA 
having  succeed,  has  to  maintain  its  poaitirm  by  eontnl 
care  and  exertion. 


■ion,  thdr  difficulties  and  donbta,  dark  dooda,  ao  daA  ttat 
their  silver  linings  could  not  be  seen;  but  Ui«yh»«  pOMTiBSl 
and  have  had  succesa  beyond  anjtiiing  Hmj  anticipated  it 
the  outset.  It  is,  however,  the  sooceaa  Halt  Teqniiw  «» 
itant  exertion  to  maintain.  Befdra  one  eohimiaB  kM 
closed  it  is  necessary  to  begin  to  think  of  the  next  yeu. 
Xhe  Council  are  men  of  eneigy.  They  have  added  nas 
alassee.  Implements,  roots,  aiia  com  have  all  been  inbo- 
dnced  into  competition.  While  these  huve  besa  pmvidsd 
for  there  has  been  no  dimi nation  of  the  original  prixe  list 
We  congratnlate  the  public-spirited  men  who  oondoeL  this 
undertt^ing-  on  the  progreesive  success  they  so  daserve^ 
meet  with.  It  is  tnUy  a  ^reat  Show ;  and  those  who  wilt 
round  Bingley  Hall,  admire  the  artangementa,  and  eojef 
the  sight,  have  little  idea  of  the  vastnesa  of  the  niuw- 
taking,  or  of  the  constant  labour  and  soperviaian  that  sit 
necessary.  The  greatest  novelty  of  the  present  year  is  a 
new  gallery  mnning  the  whole  lengUi  ai  tlie  bniUiiilb 
parallel  with  the  ponltry  bay.  *  nntlnii-  moh  mart  be 
erected  on  the  oj^ioeite  side  and  the  efleot  will  be  leiy 
good ;  but  space  inil  still  be  wanted. 

The  popularity  of  this  great  Eihibiti<Hi  is  progrsasife, 
and  it  woold  bo  hard  to  assign  any  limit  to  it.  It  luw 
passed  from  the  bare  exhibition  of  stodt,  and  has  aasnmsd 
a  more  attractive  appearance.  The  taste  with  iriiieh  tlie 
seedsmen's  stalls  in  the  gallery  are  deotvated  wonld  do 
credit  to  an  artist.  Trophiea  i^ipsaz  in  diilteant  ahapss. 
Boots  of  almost  fabulous  siie  ii^niiii  i  mil  iiMfii  dieim — as 
the  product  of  one  of  the  nuUions  of  ninsta  seads  that  fiB 
a  am^  bag.  Beautiful  steun  engine^  and  unpLBmaita  of 
every  kind,  chroniole  the  progress^ agnedttanlmecbaiiiam. 
We  trust  wQ  shall  be  psi^med  the  illanilisi  Ws  wifl 
return  to  our  poultry ;  but  we  could  not  ftrtiwr  tkA  wHfftifl" 
of  these  acceeeoHee  to  the  oawp  iTtnl  of  Kngley  HaU  dnriBg 
exhibition  time — a  sight  which  may,  witboat  a&atataatti  M 
deemed  unique.  The  constant  pnwresa  of  tta  Sodetj,  and 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Show,  aia  a  wcU-m«itsd 
reward  to  the  originators.  Nothing  eonld  be  mo 
than  their  enteiprise,  and  Birmingham  owes  U 
debt  of  gratitude.  Tfae  crowded  stroota,  Qm  C  . 
driving  trains,  the  overflowing  hotels,  and  the  buy  aho^, 
all  contribute  to  form  their  ovation. 

We  have  already  stated  in  our  oolnnms  that  UtfV*  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  entries,  and  we  are  now  aiahM 
to  aay  that  it  was  not  made  up  of  inSeiiot  pens,  bnt  cf 
eioelient  ipeoimens.     It  will  be  our  task  to  renair  tikem. 

SorUngi  stood  first.  The  prize  list  puUiahed  last  wast 
will  have  given  the  names  of  tJiesucoessfuL  We  wiIl,tbeM- 
fore,  review  all  Hm  flannna  of  the  Ccdoured  birds  of  ttoi 
breed,  giving  aa  one  prot^  of  tiieir  exoellenoa  that  flflji4bar 
pens  were  mentioned  in  the  list  of  awaida.  AH  flia  «dl- 
known  names  were  thare.  Captain  Hornby  tocik  flnt  in 
both  tiie  nissana  fin  cock  and  two  hana  or  pnUota;  Jjittm 
Htdmeadale  and  Dea  Vonix,  Mm.  F.  Blair,  MeaKM.  Mi, 
HewBon,  Drewry,  and  DoD^  cannot  be  iiaMiiil  In  dimea. 
It  was  an  exploit  to  take  eveoi  a 
were  of  necessity  content  with  h 

^^^ti^ynrt  may  ntgs  as  a  proof  that  v 

tliBt tlieyflgiiMd  amowtheKncda aiBio^^  ^afalMi 

TbealaasaBlwDcntincHansaBdFUIr 

and  they  maintainad  &  MpntatisB  «d 


1^  IMI.  ] 
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WM  matter  of  remark.    The  White  DosUngi  were  weak  in 
uomben  as  oom|Mured  with  pcerifms  yeen. 

apamA  were  very  good,  and  'aflbrded  a  triumph  to  Mr. 
Lane»  of  Bristol  That  looefity  seMiis  fliTonmUe  to  the 
breed;  but  we  have  «Af.hi*ig  at  preeent  eqiial  to  the  days  of 
Davies  and  Bake.  Mr.  Teebay's  and  Mr.  Bodbexd's,  noYer- 
theless,  deserve  mention.  The  birdB  shown  by  Lady  Holmee- 
dale  are  vexy  good,  and  will  be  better  next  year. 

Onr  next  notice  will  be  of  some  of  the  best  dasses  ever 
seen — the  Buff  Cochins ;  and  to  mention  them  is  to  reoord 
one  of  the  greatest  trimnphs  ever  achieved — ^nothing  less 
than  two  first,  two  second  prizes,  and  two  silver  caps  m  the 
competition  with  cock  and  two  hens,  and  cook  and  two  pnllets; 
second  prize  for  two  pnllets ;  first  for  two  Partridge  hens ; 
and  second  for  three  Partridge  chickens,  all  gainedby  Capt. 
Heaton.  They  were  not  eaidly  won  firom  bad  birds,  but 
gained  in  the  teeth  of  much  competition  against  names  so 
well-known  as  Messrs.  Fell,  Stretch,  Gilbert,  and  Bates. 
Mr.  Stretch,  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Tudman  deserved  their 
prizes  in  Grouse  Cochins.  The  chickens  were  better  than 
the  adults.  The  White  Cochins  are  losing  ground.  Messrs. 
Chose,  Lamb,  and  Dawson  showed  well,  but  the  birds  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  the  olden  time. 

Brahma  Pootras  are  everywhere  on  the  incxease.  Mrs. 
F.  Blaii*  and  Mrs.  Bothery  showed  beautiful  birds.  Mr. 
Teebay  did  the  same  successftdly ;  while  Mrs.  Hargreaves, 
and  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Adams  could  have  but  high  com- 
mendations, as  there  were  no  more  prizes  to  awaid. 

The  Malays  though  not  numerous  were  exceUent,  very  near 
perfection.    Messrs.  Sykes  and  Ballance  took  all  the  prizes. 

The  Crive  Cceurs  were  not  as  good  as  we  saw  at  the  Crystal 
PaUce  some  time  back. 

The  Black  Hambmrgh  class  was  a  novelty  and  a  success. 
We  believe  it  is  almost  the  first  time  they  have  had  rlasscio 
to  themselves,  and  they  justified  the  introduction  by  sending 
twenty-three  pens  of  excellent  birds.  It  was  no  mean  com- 
petition that,  after  awarding  four  prizes,  made  seven  high 
and  simple  commendations  necessary.  Messrs.  Shaw,  Boyd, 
and  Lingard  headed  the  classes.  One  circumstance  is  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  class,  and  as  it  is  evidently  a  growing 
class,  it  may  be  as  weil  to  mention  it — the  difference  in 
colour  makes  do  difference  in  judginfi^,  and  White  faces  are 
disqualiiications.  The  G^olden-penoi&ed  Hamburghs  were 
excellent,  and  the  pencilling  of  some  of  the  hens  and  pullets 
such  as  wo  have  seldom  seen.  The  contest  for  the  prize 
Mras  a  veiy  close  one.  The  Silver  do  not  keep  pace  with  the 
Golden.    It  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  inferior  birds. 


mentioni  in  the  JndgM*  awaxda.  It  ia  impmaibJa  to  gif# 
names  throoghoat,  our  limits  will  not  pennit  it»  Imt  im 
unhesitatingly  reoovd  onr  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  dass 
seen.    Lady  Holmesdaie's  viotocy  was  a  great  one  i« 


being  first.  Her  ladyship  repeated  the  exploit  in  tlie  next 
dass,  a  very  ffood  one  of  Spanish.  All  the  Single  Code  dasses 
were  wdl  flUed,  as  the  list  will  show.  They  are  not  oaJj 
attractive,  but  they  are  convenient  to  pordiasers.  The 
Codun  cocks  were  not  bdiind  the  Doi^ing,  nor  tbe  Brahmas 
infiRfrior  to  the  Cochins.  The  Hamburghs  of  all  dasses  were 
exodlent,  and  the  Pdands  good.  We  almost  think  these 
dasses  contained  better  birds  than  the  general  ones. 

The  Gold-laoed  Bantams  were  not  so  good  as  the  Silvers 
in  markings,  but  they  were  better  in  combe.  Several  in  ^le 
Silver  dass  had  imp^fect  ones.  Mr.  H.  D.  Bayly  and  Mr. 
Leno  took  all  the  prizes.  The  Black  were  hiehly  meritorious 
— ^indeed,  some  of  them  were  perfect.  The  Variety  'i^i**--^infl 
brought  us  a  beautiftd  pen  of  Cochin  Bantams,  perfect  in 
every  particular ;  also  some  pretty  J^anese. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  fowls,  and  we  are  glad 
of  it. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  did  not  show  so  numerously  as  we  have 
seen.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  three  weighed 
25  lbs. ;  second  to  Mrs.  Seamons,  24^  lbs.;  third,  Mr.  Fowier, 
24^  lbs.  It  was  a  good  class,  eclipsed,  however,  by  forty-three 
pens  of  Bouens,  forming  such  a  display  of  that  breed  as  has 
been  sddom  seen.  Not  only  were  th^  good  in  odour,  but 
they  were  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  A^esburys  in  weight. 
Mr.  H.  Worrall,  aknost  the  father  of  the  dass,  took  first  witii 
23  lbs.,  Mr.  Statter  second,  22\  lbs.,  and  Mr.  Shaw  tlurd, 
22  lbs.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  grand  dass.  The  Blacks 
were  excellent ;  and  the  Various  Ducks  showed  the  beautifiil 
Mandarin,  the  Brown  and  White  Call,  and  the  wild  Dnok; 
while  the  Ornamental  Waterfowl  showed  Black  Swans,  Bar- 
nade  and  Egyptian  Cheese,  and  Carolina  Ducks. 

The  three  first-prize  White  Oeese,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sea- 
mons, weighed  67  lbs.,  the  second  62  lbs.,  the  third  58  lbs. 
Toung  bir&  of  the  same  breed — ^Mr.  Fowler  52  lbs.,  Mr.  Davies 
second  50  lbs.  Grey  and  Mottled  Geese  afforded  a  triumph  to 
Mrs.  Fergusson  Blajr :  that  lady  took  first,  77  lbs. ;  Mr.  Fowler 
second,  75  lbs.;  and  Mrs.  Blair  third,  70 lbs.  In  the  yoonger 
birds  the  first  prize  weighed  63  lbs.,  the  second  57  lbs. 

The  Turkeys  were  excellent.  Our  remarks  have  been  so  long 
that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  dismiss  them  with  short  notice, 
merdy  giving  their  weights,  and  remarking  that  Mr.  Guy- 
took  throe  out  of  six  prizes,  Mrs.  F.  Blair  one,  and  Mr.  Smitia 
two.  The  weights  of  the  adults  were  65  lbs.,  61  lbs.,  and 
but  we  have  seen  them  better.  The' dass  for  Pencilled  !  58  lbs. ;  of  young  birds,  58  lbs.,  45  lbs.,  and  44  lbs.  It  was 
Hamburgh    Hens   brought  but  three    entries.      That  for  !  remarked  that  no  American  Turkeys  were  shown. 


Pullets  but  nine.  These  are  not  enough  to  support  the 
classes.  Messrs.  Munn  and  Beldon  were  the  principal  prize- 
takers.  The  Golden-spangled  were  very  good,  and  the  same 
tnay  be  said  of  the  Silver.  Mrs.  Pettat,  Sir  St.  G.  Goto, 
ind  Messrs.  Marlor,  Hyde,  Kershaw,  Dixon,  Cannan,  and 
Fielding  all  showed  excellent  pens,  sixty-seven  in  number, 
uid  bringing  twenty-six  into  the  prize-sheet ;  but  the  Hen 
md  Pullet  classes  were  again  weak  in  numbers,  though 
ucellent  in  quality. 

Polands  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  merit,  and  they  are 
mproving  in  numbers,  but  it  is  dowly.  Mr.  Adkins's  Silvers 
ire  perfect.  All  the  Blacks  were  highly  meritorious,  especially 
those  from  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Smith.  Mrs.  Pettat's  and 
Mr.  Dixon's  Golden  were  very  good.  The  Varieties  were  not 
^ery  numerous.  Lord  Guernsey  took  first  prize  for  Cuckoos ; 
Lady  Aylesford  second;  and  Mr.  Lowndes  third. 

The  Game  pens  were  as  usual  filled  with  perfect  roedmens 
n  every  class.  While  we  looked  at  the  Bhick  Beds,  we 
iiougbt  them  best;  then  we  were  disposed  to  think  the 
lame  of  the  Brown  Beds,  and  then  we  altered  our  verdict 
n  fjEivoiu:  of  the  Duckwings.  Mr.  Wood's  cup-pen  was  a 
)^ect  one ;  so  were  the  prize  birds  of  Messrs.  Williams, 
Jniwys,  and  Dyas.  Mr.  Adams's  Piles  also  deserve  every 
iraise.  Mr.  Fletcher's  Duckwings  were  very  good.  Seventy- 
^o  pens  deserved  and  obtained  especial  mention.  Messrs. 
itinbb,  Doncaster,  Billing,  Swann,  Garlick,  Adams,  and  Daw- 
Mi  headed  them.  The  Piles  were  better  than  common. 
3ere  the  hens  and  pullets,  althcRu^  of  excellent  quality, 
lew  defident  in  numbers.    Miss  Charlton's  pullets  were 


Thus  ended  the  greatest  Show  ever  yet  seen.  The  ad- 
missions on  the  first  day  were  two  thousand  more  than  on 
the  same  day  in  the  preceding  year.  The  sales  of  poultry 
increased  in  like  manner,  JB650  were  taken  on  the  first  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  every  one  was  at  his  post ; 
that  the  Committee  were  inde&tigable ;  and  that  every- 
thing ivas  done  that  could  add  to  the  pleasure  or  oomfort  of 
the  visitors. 

We  ffave  a  list  of  the  prizetakers  last  week,  and  now  ap- 
pend t£e  commendations. 

DosKiMo  (Coloared).— Highly  Commended,  Rer.  J.  0.%..  B*k«r,  Old 
Warden  Vicarage,  Biggleewade,  Bedfordshire:  O.  G.  WhitweU,  ToUon 
HaU,  Kendal  (Grey) ;  W.  H.  Denison,  Hardwieke  Cotlagtt,  Wohum,  Bed- 
fordshire ;  J.  Drewry,  Newton  Mount,  Borton-npon^Trent.  Coumended, 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayleehnnr.  Chiekent.—Eighij  Commended,  Mn.  Arkwright, 
Etwall  Hall,  Derby ;  Right  Hon.  ViscoonteM  Holmeedato,  Linton  Park« 
Staplehnnt,  Kent;  Captain  W.  Hornby,  R.  N.,  Know*ley  Cottage,  Preaoot: 
Rer.  J.  F.  Newton,  Klrby-in-Clereland,  Stoke^ley,  Yorkahire;  Sir  8t.  O. 
Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire ;  Sir  J.  D.  Waoehope, 
Newton  Honse,  Mdlerhill,  Dalkeith,  N.B. ;  Rer.  T.  0*Orady,  Hogaastoii 
Vicarage.  Ashbourne  J Sllrer  Orey) ;  W.  Dolby,  Horae  Grove,  Rotheifield, 
TuBbridge  Wells;  A.  Potta,  Hoole  Hall,  Cheattr;  C.  H.  Wakefield,  MalTem 
Wells.  Commended,  H.  SaTile,  Manor  Farm,  Rufford  Abbey,  OUertoa, 
Nottinghamshire;  Right  Hon.  Visoounteai  Hotaneadale;  Mrs.  Arkwnght; 
Rer.  f.  F.  Newton ;  W.  Dolby;  J.  D.  Hewaon,  M.D.,  Coton  Hill,  StaANrd; 
J.  Drewry. 

DoKKiifo  Haxs.— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  BUii,  Batthayoek,  IMh- 
martino,  Inehtora,  N.B. ;  J.  Hill,  Bladon  Castle,  Burton-apon-Trent.  Com* 
wended,  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in-CleTOland,  Stokesley,  Torkihire; 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Cook,  Hartford  Hall,  Northwich,  Cheshire  (Grey);  J.  D. 
Hewaon,  M.D.,  Coton  HaU,  Skaflbrd  (Coloured),  itilltto.— High^  Com* 
mendk.  Bight  Hon.  Visoonntess  Holmeedale,  Linton  Park,  IWaptahvis^ 
Kent;  Lady  Sophia  Dea  Vmuz,  Drakelowe  Hall,  Bttrton-upon-Treaft ; 
Captain  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  CotUge,  Preecot;  Sir  H.  Dea  Vena. 
Bart.,  Drakelowe  Hall,  Barton-upon-Trent ;  Bar.  J.  G.  A.  Baker,  CM 

Bodfordahire  (Coloored) ;  Mrk  Tooaf , 


•—  "  '     ^'^ix    c««««^«.        ^    m  «.«...  I  wamoi  Vlearago,  Biggleawade,  B«uiurowur«  ^vaiuwxwi/,  «m«.   ««»•«■, 

miffa^-eight  SingU  Dorking   Coeks    mil^hed    thiriy-two  1  latiagtoa  Viearagt,  etratford-vpon-ATon  (Cokmred) ;  C.  H.  WakoOtlit 
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MalTern  Wells  (Odloared).  Commended,  Hn.  Seunoni,  HartweU,  Ay  lee- 
toory  (Sihrer  Orey). 

SvAXiSH.— Highly  Commeiided,  J.  Oarlick,  Weit  Derby  Boad,  LiTerpooL 
Ckieken8.^BlKhlj  Commended,  Miss  £.  Bigger,  Netnonnilne,  Moflht, 
Dumfriesshire;  J.  Smith,  Little  London  Form,  HilUngdon,  Middleeex; 

B.  W.  Boyle,  Boeemount,  Dnndmm,  Coanty  Dublin ;  J.  B.  Bodbard, 
Aldwiek  Court,  Wrington,  Bristol ;  J.  Garlick.  Commended,  W.  B.  Bull, 
IVewport  Pagnell,  Buckinghamshire. 

Spamisr  hbhs.— Highly  Commended,  Bight  Hon.  Yiacounteis  Holmet- 
dale,  Linton  P«rk,  Kent;  £.  T.  Holden,  Walsall. 

CocHUf-CmHA  (Cinnamon  and  BuiT).— Highly  Commended,  E.  Mnsgrbve, 
Aughton,  near  Ormskirk ;  G.  Fell,  Warrington ;  H.  Bates,  Harbome  Heath 
CoiUge,  Birmingham.  Commended,  D.  Causer,  OftcotI  Tilla,  Brdington, 
near  Birmingham  ;  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk ;  H.  Bates.  Chiekens.—BJ^hXj 
Commended,  Bight  Hon.  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Kent; 
T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk;  C.  Felton,  Brdington,  near  Birmingham;  C.  T. 
Bishop,  Lenton,  near  Nottingham ;  Captain  Heaton,  Lower  Broughton, 
Manchester.    Commended,  Mrs.  White,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield. 

Cochim-Chika  Hairs  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 
White,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield ;  D.  Toung,  Badford  Villa,  Leamington ; 
J.  Shorthose,  Shieldfldd  Green,  Newoastle>upon-Tyne ;  C.  T.  Bishop, 
Lenton,  near  NottiUKham.  Commended,  Captain  Beaton,  Lower  Broughton, 
Manchester;  C.  Fenon,  Brdington,  near  Birmingham.  Fullets.^alghlj 
Commended,  Ber.  G.  Gilbert,  Oazton,  Norwich.  Commended,  C.  Felton, 
Brdington.  near  Birmingham;  Captain  Heaton,  Lower  Broughton,  Man- 
chester; Ber.  G.  Gilbert. 

Cochix-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered].  — C%icii;en«.  —  Highly 
Commended.  B.  Adams,  Harbome  Heath,  Birmingham.  Commended, 
—  Cartwright,  Osweetry. 

CooBUff-CHiMA  Hbms  (Browu  and  Partridge-feathered).  — Highly  Com- 
mended, —  Cartwright,  Oswesuy.  Commended,  J.  Shorthose,  Newca»tle- 
upon-Tyne. 

(^oghin-Chiiia  (White).— Highly  Commended,  B.  Chase,  Bhrmingham. 
Commended,  D.  Causer,  Birmingham.  CMckent,—E\g,hly  Commended, 
F.  W.  Zurhont,  Donnybrook,  Dublin.  Commended,  Bight  Hon.  Viscountess 
Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Kent. 

BuAHMA  Poonu.  —  Highly  Commended,  B.  Adams,  Birmingham ;  B. 
Ttebay,  Fulwood,  Preston.  CAidfcsns.— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Har- 
greaves.  Beading  (Dark) ;  B.  Teebay,  FuUwood,  Preston ;  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury ;  W.  L.  Barclay,  ■  Leyton,  London,  N.£.  (Dark) ;  T.  Pomfret, 
Preecon.  Commended,  J.  Pares,  Chertsey  (Light; ;  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  L^h- 
martine,  Inchture,  N.B. 

Malay.— Highly  Commended,  Miss  C.  H.  Ballance,  Taunton.  Chiekeit*. 
—Highly  Commended,  Miss  C  H.  Ballance;  £.  Leech,  Bochdale;  Master 

C.  A.  Ballance,  Taunton. 

CnivE  CisuB.  —  CAicAens.- Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Lichmartine, 
Inchture,  N.B. 

Hambuxor  ( Black).— Highly  Commended ,  J .  Dixon,  Bradford.  Chieketu. 
—Highly  Commended,  E.  Freer,  Castle  Bromwicb,  Birmingham ;  8.  Shaw, 
Stainland,  Halifax ;  F.  Sabin,  Birmingham ;  E.  Smith,  Mlddleton,  Man- 
ehester.  Commended,  B.  H.  Nicholas,  Malpas,  Newport,  Monmouthshire ; 
W.  W.  meholls,  Sale,  Manchester. 

Haxboboh  (Golden-pendlled).— Ck)mmended,  J.  Bobinton,  Oarstang. 
CAielctfns.- Hignly  Commended,  J.  Munn,  Newchurch,  Manchester ;  Messrs. 
Carter  *  Valknt,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire;  T.  Craven,  Bradford. 
Commended,  J.  Munn. 

Hambdboh  (SllTer-penciUed).  —  CAicitcns.— Highly  Commended,  Bight 
Hon.  Viscountess  Holmesdale.  Linton  P^rk,  Kent. 

Haxboboh  (Pencilled).— Ptt//0<«.— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  W.  Ker- 
shaw. Hey  wood,  Manchester  (Golden) ;  J.  Maun,  Newchurch,  Manchester 
((3olden). 

Havbuboh  (Gtolden-spangled).- Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 
Commanded,  W.  Kershaw,  Manchester ;  H.  Carter,  Holmflnh.  Yorkshire. 
Chickmt.—yr,  W.  NichoUs,  Sale,  Manchester;  Messrs.  Broadhead,  Hep- 
worth  *  Coldwell,  Holmflrth,  Yorkshirei  Commended,  N.  Marlor,  Denton, 
Manchester;  H.  Carter,  Holmflrth. 

Hambuboh  (SilTer-spangled).— Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  New- 
diuroh,  Manchester;  Mrs.  Pettat.  Basingstoke.  Commended,  H.  Beldon, 
Bingley.  CfttcAefis.— Highly  Commended,  W.  Cannon,  Bradford;  G.  £« 
Bardman,  Bawten^all,  Manchester ;  Mrs.  Pettat. 

Hambuboh  Hbns  (Spangled).- Highly  Commended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
Helmsley,  Tork»hire  (Golden) ;  H.  Beldon,  Bingley ;  J.  Ellis,  Kirkgage, 
Leeds  (Golden). 

PousH  (Black  and  White  Crests).— C7<«c&«;t9.  — Highly  Commended, 
£.  Smith,  Mlddleton,  Manchester. 

PousB  (Golden).— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Balthayock. 

PousH  (Silrer).— Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Commended, 
W.  Newsome,  Bingley.  CAicikeyis.— Highly  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins, 
Birmingham.   * 

Abt  othbb  DisnvcT  Vabiett.— Highly  Commended,  B.  H.  Nicholas, 
Newport  (Chinese  Silky) ;  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Balthayock  (La  Fldche).  Com. 
mended.  Bight  Hon.  Countess  of  Aylesford,  Leamington  Spa  ((Hickoo 
Dorking);  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Guerufcy,  Leamington  rCuckoo  Dorking). 

Oamb  (Blaok-breakted  Kedfi).- CAidbefM.- Hiighly  Commended,  B.  Woods, 
Worksop.  Commended,  w.  (^x,  Derby;  U.  M.  Julian,  Beyerley;  M. 
Billing,  jun.,  Birmingham ;  J.  Holme,  Knowtdey,  Prescot. 

Gamb  (Brown  and  other  Beds,  except  Bldck*breasted).— Highly  Com- 
mended, M.  Billing,  jun.,  Birmingham ;  C  Burton,  Truro;  B.  Swift,  South- 
ToU ;  H.  Adams,  Beverley.    Commended,  T.  Stattvr,  Manchester.    Chickens, 
-Highly  Commended,  U.  Snowden,  Bradford ;  G.  Clements,  Birmingham; 
j¥.  J.  Cope,  Barnsley. 

Gamb  Hkns  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— Highly  Commended,  J. 
ATood,  Wigan  (Brown  Red).  Fultett.— Highly  Commended,  J.  Stubbs, 
^*Mttotd  (BUck  Red) ;  B.  Adcock,  Shustoke  (Browu  Bed) ;  W.  H.  Denison, 
Bedfordshire  (Brown  Bed) ;  J.  Wood  (Black  Red)  ;  K.  Parkinson,  Lanca- 
thire  (Black  Bed) ;  J.  H.  Braikenridge,  Bristol. 

Gamb  (Dackwings,  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— Highly  Commended, 
A.  C.  Gilbert,  Peukridge.  Commended,  J.  Doncaster,  Lincolnshire. 
'thickens,— Highly  Commended,  J.  Wood,  Wigan  ;  J.  Doncaster,  Lincoln. 

Gamb  (White  and  Pil«s).—C%icA(etw.— Highly  Co:nmcnded,  Bev.  G.  S. 
iruwys,  Tiverton  (Pile) ;  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough  (Pile);  A.  Guy,  Eaton, 
:r.,  K^.  (r  1..^.  IP.  A   "Sretherton,  Lancashire  (Pile). 


i;x...8SES  FOB  SINGLE  COCKS, 
•ghly  Com*<^''nded,  Lady   S.    Dcs  ,Vgdux,    B"<-ton-npon- 


Balthayoek ;  MIsa  Wilcox,  Bristol  (Grey) ;  Bight  Hon.  TtoeouBtoH 
dale,  Linton  Park,  Kent ;  Ber.  M.  Amphlett,  Ereahnm  i  Ber.  T.  Otln^ 
Ashbourne;  J.  D.  Hewson,  M.Q.,  Staflbrd:  Mrs.  Rothcrj,  HasliMi^ 
Surrey {  Miia  J.  Milward,  Somersetshire;  w.  Dolby,  Tonbrldgt  WMk; 
Bev.  J.  G.  A,  Bakw,  Biggleswade,  Bedsi  J.  Drowry,  Barton-iipoa-TMt; 
Rev.  E.  Cadogan,  Warwick;  Sir  J.  D.  Wauehope,  Dnlkdth,  K.B;  I. 
Tudman,  Whitchurch ;  J.  Boblnson,  Ghurstang ;  J.  Hill,  BartsB-Bp» 
Trent;  fiU  Shaw,  Oswestrr  (Grev);  H.  B.  Lee,  Bewdley.  ComMBMl, 
Bev.  E.  Cadogan ;  J.  Smith,  Henley-in-Arden. 

Spamish.— Highly  Commended.  J.  L.  Lowndes,  AvleBbary;  H.  Urn, 
Bristol:  J.  (Jarllek.  Liverpool;  B.  Paton,  Kilmamook,  Ayrshire.  Om- 
mended,  W.  B.  Boll,  Newport;  J.  W.  Smith,  Oondle;  T.  LwihMm^TDMk 
thorpe. 

Cochim-Chiica  (Cinnamon  and  Buflr).—HigUT  Commended,  F.  M.  HMi^ 
Lancashire.  Commended,  Mrs.  White,  Sheffield;  J.  Stephen^  tfabiD; 
C.  T.  Bishop,  Nottingham. 

Cocbxm-China  (Excrot  Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Highly  Conmends^  JL 
Adams,  Birmingham  (Partridge);  C.  Felton,  Birmingham  (Partridge}; 
G.  Williams,  Oswestry  (Partridge). 

Bbahma  Pootba.— Highly  Omimended,  Mrs.HargreaTes,  Beidhig(Duk}; 
J.  Pares,  Chertsey  (Light);  B.  Teebay,  Preston. 

Hambdbqh  (Ctolden-pencilled).— Highly  Commended,  Hon.  J.  F.  G&flvl- 
Butler,  Abergarenny ;  J.  Choyce,  Atherstone ;  Mrs.  W.  Kershaw,  Hsyvood; 
H.  Beldon,  Bingley. 

Hambuboh  (ttilver-pcneilled).  —  Highly  Commended,  Bight  Hon  Vis* 
countess  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Kent;  C.  M.  Boyds.  Rochdale:  B. 
Beldon,  Bingley ;  J.  Bennett,  Gloucestershire.  Commended,  D.  HarOBg, 
Middlewich. 

Hambubob  (Gold^-spangled).— -Highly  Commended,  H.  E.  Fmtiilln, 
Leicester.  Commended,  G.  Lingard,  jun.,  Birmingham ;  H.  Bsldaa, 
Bingley. 

Hambuboh  (Silver-spangled).- Highly  Commended,  Mn.  WoUBStai, 
Tamworth ;  J.  Fielding,  Newchureh ;  H.  Beldon,  Bingley. 

Polish.- Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Fetut,  Ashe  Bcctoiya  BsifngHnlff 
(Ctolden). 

Game  (White  and  Pile*,  Dnskwings  and  other  vBrieties,  ennt  Bads).— 
Highly  Commended,  E.  C.  Gilbert,  Penkridge  (Spnagled);  T.  Caitai, 
Nottingham  (Duckwing);  J.  Fletcher,  Stonedoniih,  ItsmVwIin  (Dwk- 
wing). 

Gakb  (Black-breasted  Reds).- Highly  Commended.  Kr  St.  0.  Qon^  Bsrt, 
Derbyshfare;  G.  Wostenholm,  Sheffield;  J.  Fletcher,  Stooedongh;  1, 
Wooas,  Osberton:  £.  C.  Gilbert,  Penkridge;  S.  Matbew,  Stovauiket. 
Commended,  G.  Wostenholm,  Sheffield.  * 

Game  (Brown  and  other  Beds,  except  Black-breMted).— ffighly  Com- 
mended, Q.  Clements.  Birmingham;  H.  Adams,  Beverley;  B.  Sirift, 
Southwell;  N.  Grimshaw,  Lancashire;  T.  Btatter,  Maiittaater.  <3bb- 
mended,  J.  Wood,  Wigan. 

Bahtams  (Gold-laced).— Highly  Commended,  Ber.  0. 8.  Cnnr]rs,TtvertflB. 

Bantams  (Silver-laoed).— Commended,  Ber.  G.  8.  Cruwys^  TiTerton; 
Master  B.  W.  Chase,  Birmingham. 

Bantams  (White  Clean-legged).- Highly  Commended,  CnptBUi  Welhetall, 
Loddington,  Nortlumptonsmre. 

Bantams  (Black  Ciean-legged).— Highly  Commended,  W.  GsBnan,  Brad; 
ford ;  B.  Brotherhood,  jun.,  Chippenham.  Commended>  Mlae  P.  Bidgwey* 
Dewsburr. 

Game  Bantam  Cocks.- Highly  (Commended,  Ifisa  Crawfbrd,  SoothwcU; 
T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade;  W.  K.  Lane,  Blrmlngfaam ;  Mn,  J.  Mubb, 
Newchureh.    Commended,  F.  Esquilant,  London ;  H.  Bheltrt,  Mdrthaaptoa. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— Highly  Commended,  flk*  St.  O.  Gore,  Bart., 
Derbyshire ;  Mrs.  Rothery,  Haslemere ;  £.  Leeoh,  Beehdale :  Mrs.  Seamons, 
Aylesbury.  Commended,  Messrs.  Broadhead,  HepWQKlk  4  Ooldwad,  Hohn- 
flrth;  R.  H.  Nioholaa,  Newport. 

Ducks  (Rouen). —Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gofe,  Bert^  Dertoahire ; 
lire.  F.  BUir,  Balthayock,  N.B.;  T.  B.  Hulbert,  Ctreacmm:  W.  OaoMB, 
Thomton-le-Moors;  T.  Bobinaon,  Ulveratone;  H.  Womll,  West  Derby. 
Conunended,  W.  H.  Denison,  Bedfordshire;  B.  W.  Boyie,  BQeemoonU 
Dublin ;  T.  Statter,  Manchester ;  T.  Bobinson,  UlTentone. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— Highly  Commended,  F.  W.  Seile,  Preieet; 
J.  W.  Smith,  Oundle.    Commended,  Mrs.  Wolferstan.  TlBBwerth. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tarieiy).  —  Highly  Commendeo,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford 
(Grey  Call) ;  S.  Shaw,  Halifax  (Mandarin) ;  G.  WilllBmsb  UiweiCiy  (While 
Call). 

Qbksk  (White).— Highly  Conunended,  J.  Faulkner,  Bartea-vpoa-Treit. 
(7o«/ina«.  —  Highly  Commended,  W.  Winierton,  HiBtfkley  (loproved 
English). 

Grbsb  (Grey  and  Mot'Jed).— Highly  Commended,  J.  Dizen,  BndflBrd; 
D.  B.  Davieo,  Cheshire.  6^o«/in^s.— Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowlor, 
Aylesbury  (Teulouse). 

TuBBBTa— Highly  Commended,  J.  Coxon,  Lichfield  (CambridgesUrs); 
J.  Smith,  Grantham  (Cambridgeshire).  Poults.  —  Highly  Oomiaended, 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Stanhope,  Burtou-xipon-Trent  (Dark) ;  Mn.  WoUerstee, 
Tamworth  (C^ambridgeehire) ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowee,  Norfolk  (Cambiidge- 
shUre) ;  W.  Wmterton,  Hinckley  (Cambridgeehire) ;  J.  W.  Smttli,  OoMle 
(Cambridgeshire). 

The  Judges  were  the  Bev.  B.  Pullcin,  Kirby  Wiake,  Thimk; 
G.  J.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Dorchester ;  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Skelton 
Grange,  York ;  J.  Hindson,  Esq.,  Barton  Honse,  ETerton, 
Liverpool ;  and  Mr.  Baily,  London. 

PIGEONS. 

The  Pigeons  were  principally  ranged  in  one  of  the 
galleries,  and  formed  an  excellent  collection. 

Almond  Tumblers  were  first  in  the  list,  with  a  rerj  keen 
competition,  more  especially  between  Mr.  Else  and  Hr. 
Eden  for  first  and  second  positions.  Mr.  Stuart,  of  GUugow 
took  third  with  a  good  pen,  the  cook  being  rather  '^o*^- 

In  Carrier  cocks  (Black)  Mr.  Eden's  first  and  MOOnd 
prize  birds  were  excellent.  Jjdl  hens  of  the  same  ooloax  tlia 
»fti«i}pf.«*i/*^  "fljQ  ninc«  nT»«T  rti<>  Ai^f^prbA  bird  beloogiiis  to 
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Heun.  Siddona  wm  claimed  at,  £10  lOi.    Mr.  Eke'i  ceoond-  fJ^^'^^rB'C'L.^Sh'''^  *t'  *''<''"'*'*^  ''''^  KvcUk  (BUtk). 

priie  lieii  meribed  her  podtion.    In  both  oluses  fbr  Cftmert  BlilSSliiii^iSTffilM 

of  Miy  other  ctdour,  skigle  buda,  Hi.  Edea  snd  Hr.  Collej,  Tnaun*  (Adj  mliar  eidmr, 

ofBheffleldtookalltbepriieB  with  MpitalDuiu,  the  former  r.EitBllaBt,Laidn|T*Uow). 


letts:thT  Blues  beloQiriiui  to  Mr.  FiiUoit;  while  in  hens  of  JMIbs.  NnraMUa-mpoo-TrM;  I 

Fotta  lecond  with  a  good  Bed,     In  Powtw  oocka.  Any  other  [iMpartaa).                                                           '•'     •        —• 

cotoor,  Mr.  Eden's  &iDed  White  waa  first,  Hr.  Fnlton  being  Ovu  (Abt  oUitt  eolmr,  nMpt  Bin*  or  Sllnt).— Tut  Hlfblj'  Cost- 

second  with  a.  good  reprewntative  in  %  staty  BlMk ;  Mid  in  ^3g^;  "^  Bwi««t«.  c«iuM«*«i,  m™.  J.  b^,  J«..  l«kIob,  w. 

hens,  Jjty  other  colour,  the  aajne  eihibitora  reversed  their  i(S^&)|«ij  Cumosndsd,  T.  Bllpath,  RsiholHa.   riiw^wiliil.  H. 

poaitiona,  with  birds  of  precisely  the  aome  colours.  TiidltT,  BincluckiHii ;  f.  Eu>,  BaiinMt. 

binJa,  however,  were  rather  defective  m  eye.  (SUtrj;  a.  TirtHf,  BimiDghimj  r.  euh.  Burtwiier. 

Mottled  Tumil«r(  were  good,  more  porticnlajly  the  first-  B^sh  (An;  othei  ulour,  nnpt  BlKiki.  —  BlcUj  O 

priae  Black  MotUea.    Tamhlera.  Any  other  colour,  were  >n  "^SSS.f^ilr  CaD..Bid.d,  T.  EWp.tm  K 

average  lot.  j  hh^  Blmlotbiuni  F.  Ebm  BirmMr. 

Silver  itunb  took  both  prixea  in  the  ciMsaUotted  to  them.  An  tmnm  Niw  ok  Dutiicct  VAimr.  —  emit  O 

There  waa  »  good  show  of  Red  or  TeUow  JoroMtw.  Mr.  raMJar,  Bir»ls(tan.   ComauuM,  &  Eiu*,  SulaUwL 

Lawrence'a  fimt-priie  Tellowa  being  eicelleot.    Mr.  Esqui-  

lant's  Beds  were  also  ffood.    In  Jaoobina,  Any  other  colour, 

good  BlMk.  wm,  totfiS  WhitM  woonl.  BEIGHTON  POULTEST  EXHIBITIOIf. 

White  FanitpXt  formed  a  large  olaaa,  both  priaea  being  This  Show  hsS  proved  itsdf  a  great  snooeet,  it  being 

awarded  to  Created  birds.    In  Pantails,  Any  other  colour,  held  just  at  the  height  of  the  Brighton  aeaaon.  and,  oonae- 

Bluee  were  first  and  Blacks  second.  qamtly,  when  it  waa  moat  thronged  with  SwhionableviaitoiB. 

Tramptteri  were  divided  into  two  clasaes — Mottled,  and  Although  taking  place  in  the  very  midst  of  the  great  Ponltty- 

Any  other  colour.    In  tlie  former  claaa  Mr.  Shaw's  eitra-  Show  ^edc  at  Birmingluun,  it  ^ipean  Brixton  is  too  Ibt 

ordinary  pair  again  stood  clear  of  eveiythiDR,  this  being  the  rraaoved  flwm  tlie  inluid  oountiea  to  aiiAr  materially  from 

fifth  Bucceaaive  year  in  which  they  haTe  taken  fint  prse  at  that  cirotimstance,  althon^  it  has  not  nnfreqnently  in  other 

Birmingham — viz.,  twice  when  sent  by  their  former  owner,  Hr.  places  proved  too  truly  that  to  hold  a  show  at  the  Birming- 

Mewbum,  of  Darlington,  and  twice  bj  Ur.  Shaw,  a  Ihct  we  ham  t^e  risks  most  materially  its  snoceas.    At  Brighton, 

believe  never  achieved  tyj  any  other  pair  of  I^geona ;  and  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  classee  were  quite  u  well 

well  they  deserve  their  honour*.    In  the  latter  claaa  Mr.  filled  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  at  the  great  majority  of  our 

Oahes'a  ctwitaJ  Whites  were  first,  and  Ur.  Shaw  second  poultry  shows, 

with  eiceedin^  good  Blacks.  Tbtough  the  kind  and  willing  aaaistanoe  of  the  BiightMi 

The  OvA  daaaas  were,  perhaps,  inferior  to  none.    That  Bailway  Company  the  ponltn  were  exliibU«d  in  one  ot  tlte 

fbr  Blue  or  Silver,  although  noC  very  large,  contained  good  station  buildings,  than  which,  for  such  a  pnrpoae,  we  can 

birda,  fbrei^  Blocs  winning.     In  Owla,  Any  other  coloar,  hardly  call  to  mind  one  more  suitable.     Were  anch  an  ohject 

the  ool]eoti<»i  of  seventeen  pena  was  oharaoteriaed  by  the  desired,  thia  building  might  be  made  to  hold  even  a  oonpla 

Judges  as  "  a  bewttiftil  daas."     They  were  prindpally  the  of  thousand  pens  commodioualy.     The  light  ttronghont  is 

smsll  Whites,  both  priaea  being  awarded  to  splendid  Wliitea.  equal  to  that  of  the  open  air.  whilat  it  ia  oomfortaUy  aecnie 

One  of  the  birds  in  the  first-prize  pen  was  rather  out  of  on  all  aides  from  eveiy  possible  caanalty  of  weather.    The 

condition.    The  second  were  rec^^^ably  good  young  birds,  good  result  of  such  being  the  case  could  hardly  he  more 

and  speedily  changed  ownership.  strongly  manifested  than  on  this  veiy  ocoasion;  fbr  on  the 

fTiina  were  a  fiur  claaa.  Black-headed  taking  the  prizes.  morning  of  the  Show's  opening,  as  ia  too  well  known  tbtongh' 

Turbitt  were  divided  into  Bo  1  or  Blue,  and  Any  other  out  the  land,  a  gale  of  unprecedented  aeveri^  occurred,  ac- 

colour.    Bed  took  both  prizes  in  the  former,  and  Yellowa  in  companied  by  driving  rain,  which  it  is  as  impossible  to 

the  latter.   Ui.Shawhaa  both  Gmt  prizes  with  eioelleat  shell-  describe  as  it  proved  to  endure.     Still,  within  the  building 

crowned  birds,  while  the  aeconl  Beds  were  point-beaded,  everything  was  as  comfortablo  and  happy  aaoould  be  deairetC 

A  plain-headed  yellow-barred  pii  ir  received  high  commenda-  Moat  luckily,  just  prior  to  the  hour  oS  (^>ening,  the  rain 

tion.     Some  good  Blues  and  Sih  er  were  also  exhibited.  oeased  entirely,  the  gale  abated  to  a  health-giving  breeze. 

Black   Barht  only  numbered   two   entries,  and   do   not  and  thus  visitors  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  Eihibitionwith- 

require   especial  notice.      Barh.i,   Any  other  colour,  were  out  discomfort  of  any  kind. 

better  reproaented.     Mr.  Edeii  a  admirable  Telloffs  were  The  Orey  Dirrlbing*  were  certainly  one  of  the  chief  features 

first,  Mr.  Stuart  second  with  Re  a,  the  hen  ratlier  thin,  and  of  the  Brighton  Show.    They  were  almost  all  of  high  cba- 

long  !□  benk,  while  Mr.  LawreniH  received  high  commenda-  racter;  the  Marchioneas  Dowager  of  Bath,  and  Ur.  Wm. 

tlon  for  two  good  pens  of  rather  young  Yellows.  Dolby,  of  Botherfield,  taking  the  principal  prize*  with  aped- 

Dragoout,  Magpia,  and  Antictr/ 1  were  average  classes.  mens  of  great  merit.    In  the  Game  claasea  there  were  indi- 

In  Any  other  new  or  distin  t  variety,  Satinettes  were  vidual  bmls  of  high  quality ;  hut  as  being  only  the  second 
fint,  Swiss  second,  and  Black-Tiiled  Owls  third,  notwith-  meetingof thisSociety.ofcouraetheartcfproperlymatcbing 
Standing  the  two  rtnnnnn  for  Owl  . — viz..  Blue  or  Silver,  and  their  birds  did  not  seem  at  all  undeistood  by  the  Game- 
Any  other  colour,  the  latter  com  ining  Black-tailed  Owl*.  exhibitors.      Black-hreastod    Bed  hens  were    shown  with 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  unders   uid  how  they  can  be  called  Duckwing  oocka;   Birchen  Qreya  were  exhibited  with  hens 

Any  other  new  or  distinct  variel.'  merely  from  having  black  of  plumage  that  certainly  would  not  match  the  feather  of 

tails,  a  variation  in  the  colour  sf  any  part  of  the  feather,  any  Oame  cock  we  ever  yet  met  with,  whilat  being  still  in 

it  would  seem,  taking  them  ou    of  toB  oategtsy  of  Owls,  very  heavy  moult  told  unfcoiiinately  on  not  a  few  others, 

tiie  properties  of  which  they  pm  ^m.     We  b^eve  the  same  Experience  will   soon  correct  these  shortoominga  another 

exhibitor  won  with  the  same  or  limilar  birds  at  CoUingbam  season.    The  Black  Spanith  fowl*  were  better  by  far  than 

a  short  time  since  in  a  like  clasi .  and  as  it  places  exhibitors  we  anticipated  seeing  at  Brighton,  though  more  than  half 

in  a  dilemma  the  point  ahonld  lie  aetUed  whether  they  are  ofthemlackedthstgreatfeatnreaoveryimportanttoauoceaa 

correctly  classified  or  not.  — viz,,  condition.      Perhaps  no  breed  shows  to  so  great  a 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  giv  ^n  last  week,  the  following  disadvantage  as   the  Spanish   when   buying  this  needfhl 

are  the  commendations  1 —  qualification-      The  Pencilled  varietie*  ot  HamtmrgliM  were 

C*ui»  (BiKk).— CcHanaBOsd,  E.  s imr,  Jan.,  BlnBlBftum;  Hisn.  the  only  breed*  to  which  prizea  were  given;   the  equally 

vr.  Hiddgni  A  Sou,  Ajun.    Stn.—v<  7  Hishl^  CoBmcodBl,  P,  EdtB,  useful  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Spangled  ones  being  omitted 

tMUori.    &iKUTCaaui>(«d>4>.Sao*,    .a.,  Binniiiclua.  from  the  prize  list  altogether.     In  the  Gold-pencilled  a  quite 

.C*«an«(Aiiro«hw«ii.iir).-CcH.i«u^,T.coU«,,Bi««»id(I>iB).  new  name  as  an  exhibitor— Mr.  Fraud*  Pittia,  of  Newport 

■?SrS'("Atv"«^'iiISJ -"vl^  ™ jS'o^^JIIKd!' m''sS^  House,  Isle  of  Wight— took  aU  before  him;   in  fcct.  that 

0111,1    (BkA^.  CsDBsadoC  P.  tdci .  ii^ilwd,      ~™"^              *'  gentl^nan  obtained  all  three  priiea  by  a  mera  "  walk  over." 
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In  the  Paloiul  clam,  open  to  aU  breeds,  Ur.  Panton  Edwaida, 
of  LTBdhunt.  stood  fint  and  third  with  his  Black  White- 
QNated  onea,  wlioae  notonety  is  becoroo  provaibiaL  Mr. 
Joseph  Hinton,  of  Bath,  however,  showed  some  most  eicel- 
tent  Silver-spangled  Polands,  taJdng  second  place.  The 
BaniamM  were  moetlj  good ;  Ur.  Kellewa;f ,  of  the  lale  of 
Wiffht,  taking  the  lead  with  a  pen  of  oapital  Black-hreaated 
Bed  O^e,  that  evidently  were  not  improved  by  having 
been  over-eihibited.  Some  White-booted  Bantams,  and  aome 
Glrey  Game  Bantama,  were  also  exceediDglj  well  ^own. 

To  iE^  that  Bbs.  Mary  Seamons,  of  Aylesbury,  won  all 
the  piiMs  for  Ajleabuzy  Ducta  is  so  oft-told  in  our  descrip- 
tiouB  of  poultry  meetings,  that  it  begins  t<i  suggest  itself 
to  compoeitorB  to  always  keep  the  announcement  rea^' in 
t^pe,  as  being  always  wanted  when  this  lady  exhibits.  Her 
rivals  were  ot  great  excellence  also,  hence  the  high  com- 
mendations of  others.  In  Qeeie  and  TaFkey$,  also,  Hr. 
Dolby,  of  Kotherfield,  had  it  all  his  own  way,  his  pens  of 
these  birds  bein^  of  the  highest  merit. 

Pigeons  were  only  blessed  at  Brighton  with  a  single  general 
class  for  all  breeds :  hence  came  a  medley  contest.  Never- 
theless they  proved  a  capital  addition  to  the  Show,  bringing 
birds  togeUier  of  no  mean  pretensions ;  and  on  future  occa- 
sians  the  Committee,  we  trust,  will  feel  themselves  justified 
in  a,  considerably  extended  Pigeon  prize  schedule. 

In  Extra  Stock  it  ia  seldom  that  a  bett«r  class  is  seen ; 
but  on.  this  occasion,  of  course,  thoy  received  no  premiums. 
This  dasB  comprised,  besides  eioellent  Silver-Epangled  Ham- 
bnr^hs,  heoutiiul  dark  Brahiuas,  and  not  less  worthy  Silky 
fowu,  some  Tery  well-shown  Peafowls,  and  a  conple  of  brace 
of  the  Blng-necked  Pheasant  ia  excellent  feather. 

Dosamai.— nnt  ul  S«oad,  W.  Dolbj,  Hone  Groie.  RntbcrBtld- 
TUrd,  Mu-chuseu  Downgac  ol  Ettb,  Uunlbim  Court.  Hiatal;  Com- 
mmded,  W.  Stanfom,  iun..  Conn  F«nn,  Blejnlng  Chirkim.- fini, 
Beemi,  ud  Third,  MurchfoneH  DowiEcr  of  Bath.  HJEbly  CiimirmdEd, 
C  CcBk,  New  Sboiehim  ;  W,  E.  Stfmoni,  Crowoofl,  Hungtrfura,  Com- 
■BSidtd,  W.  DolbT. 

Ouu.— nm,  e.  BnDlIUr,  Jan  ,  Ford,  Acondd.  Sttoni,  S.  Rlller, 
Qtyton,  Biumx.  Third,  Rev.  F,  B,  Fuko,  Boaihvfrk  Rcciorj.  Com- 
meodtd,  H.  Otirinn,  Sunihulcli  Qmn,  ntir  Shocihim.     Chickin:^ 

FlntudThitd,a.  BuDifice,  Jim.,  Ford,  AiimdBl.     "         '    

Khn»tiiii  CtmomiC,  ForUM,  Huiti.    CommiDdnl, 

SriauB.— FInl,  A.  E.  Bmlih,  Wlih  Stnet,  Bd 
J.  H.  A.  JniBtr,  £*■!  Bintt,  Ijtwa.    Third,  W. 


mildbntiunleBs,  as  it  generally  it  hera.  Thqy  kapthndrt 
work  as  late  as  three  o'clock  in  the  aABmooD — in  fluti  k 
the  past  three  weeks  they  have  not  b«en  idle.  IW  MM 
time  I  was  pusiled  to  find  out  from  whaA  flowM  Hm 
succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  quantity  of  podan  tt  tta 
season,  few  flowers  either  in  the  t[«d«g^  uU,  cs  woafc 
being  in  bloom  now ;  but  on  watching  l^om  X  JMUMili 
the  sonrce.  It  was  the  ivy,  whioh  ia  joat  infiowvvadrf 
which  there  ia  an  immense  quantity  in  iju  Kooda,  ^boi 
round  half  the  forest  trees  to  tlLO  hai^t  of  boia  SO  biM 

fbet.     Probably  the  beee  of  some  of  yoor   o      ' 

gather  pollen  from  the  same  sooroe. — Joxt 
Crom  CaiiU,  ImkiTuI. 


btb 


,— FlTft,  C.  C^ytoti,  n 
indel,  SuiHX.    Equl  )1 

I  (BlHk  irtlh  W"-'--  ' 


3righioii. 


icDdtd.  F.  Ftailli 


t,  etami,  u 


,Kewpor[,lilBo(  Wight. 

UlTCT-pul«lll«il).— FItit.B.  W.  Smndm.  St.  Jjmci'i  Strsi 
DHHUB,  1-  DDoifur,  Fonl,  AmndeL.  Third,  MucfalDDCu  DowH/or  of  Bal 
BUTjtMS  (Abf  niliEj;.— Fmt,  J.  W.  XellewiT,  Urntoii.  I»le  of  Win 
IBIuk-l>aiiM  Bad  asms  BinUmi;.  B«ond,  W.  S.  Furrcit,  EuglcCIUI 
flTMiihllln.  Kmt  (Gnj  Gme  B>iLtuit).  Third,  F.  H.  FhlUlpi,  Chippe 
ham,WUta(WhUs-Boiiti!d  BuEust).  Blttal;  Comiocnded,  0.  MicholK 
Fortluid  SlIMt,  Finbvii  iBfd  Pile  Gtme  BsnumB).  C<>[naieadsd. 
nttia,  Ion.,  KnpoTt,  Iile  oT  Wight  (Blicl»);  B.  Ridley,  CIdjiod,  Bujb 
(Whita  BuMiiii]. 


rOUL  BEOOD. 
In  lUIr.  Lowe's  article  in  page  4M,  afta 
thoughts  are  "turned  on 
hesitate  to  stigmatise   ' 

straightforward  renronatrance  in  page  38^  ■■  ft  "vmiu 
article,"  in  which  the  writer  has  "  conploWly  tAmM 
his  Are  and  fiuy,"  and  s4:  the  same  time  bmbs  to  wna  Hr. 
Edwards  that  he  has  a  rod  in  pickle  for  tiiaa  afc  a^M  Una 
time.  Surely  even  Ur.  Lowe  must  be  awan  that  nui- 
description  and  hard  words  on  his  part  only  add  to  thl  flaM 
BDd  justice  of  "  B.  &,  W.'s"  protest,  whilst  I  aaaPMbao^ 
taken  if  Mr.  Edwards  be  the  man  to  oow«r  nadM  bit  !■- 
plied  threat.  The  passage  addressed  to  ngjaslT  I  limm 
without  comment. 

Beibrc,  however,  Ur.  Lowe  again  lannohes  JMk  iafat  tta 

general  question  of  foul  brood,  I  take  leave  to  iatm  Ui 

attention  to  a  few  of  his  statements  which  haTe  ill  mil  J  baa 

completely    disproved  by    the    most    ocmclaaifa  anMOt, 

'    When  he  starts  on  his  eipedition  which  is  to  a  '    ' 

!    the  universal  aoceptam       -       ■   ■  -       •     . 

he  naavely  declares  to  I 
I     skilled  ajuarians  of  the  day,  £  .._ 

.    veiy  possible  that  I  for  one  may  declme  to  ai 

unless  in  the  meantime  he  shows  a  gz««tar  iliaaiMilinn  Uhb 
he  has  hitiierto  done  to  discosB  the  u****-*-  »•  *■  **■  ""^ 
candid  spirit,  and  lay  aside  the  habit  ol 
<    evidence  and  fiicts  which  militate  anmafe  Ua  as 
'    and  opinions.    I  will,  therefore,  recaL  a  fbw  <f  h 
and  the  evidence  by  which  they  have  baso  dandishad. 

lat.  n  ill  iiTii  I'll  tfii  -I  iiiifi  niTiii  i  ijiiii  iaiMlaii<<  (ta<  iii.ifiiil 
itt  pntaice  {fend  brood)  gentrally  maiufititi.  MiyeTad  by 
Ur.  Shearer's  narrative  in  page  1S2,  tha  aridaaM  of  tw 
"  BrawABTOH  Apiabiak,"  in  page  243,  and  the  «ipaaenoe  of 
Ur.  Quinby,  recited  in  page  l&S. 

2nd.  Exdmm  of  ihe  affteted  parU  U  xi^iaantfor  Us  nn  ^ 
foui  brood.     Completely  disproved  by  Mr.  BhaaMr,  in  page 
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tnce  of  certain  paoaliar  dooWaa^  iriuck 
o  be  in  (^poaUicnt  to  tkoaa  <<  Oa  BKMt 
he  day,  both  EnglisTi  aiMl  findon,  it  is 


DoinaBi  of  Bsiii.  'Cwdi 

G*ia.— Flrn,  G.  BonUiit^  Jun.,  Futd,  Arnndel.  Second,  H,  Gei.._.^ 
Bonthwlek  Onm.  

Ousi.-~Fint.  W.  DolbT,  Uocw  OroTS,  BothirBcld  ITosIohh  Gbhc], 
Second,  O.  HndBn,  Coakibrid|>,  Eimiej,  SiuHi  (n  miiiid  iBrlctj). 

DuciM  (Ar.Hhnt)).— FJnt  ud  Sieand,  Hn.  H.  Kf4inon<,  Hirtvill, 
AilaihiiTj,  Bncki.  Hlfhlr  CoMUBuded,  nirtUsnwt  Datneit  of  Bith, 
Vuthin  Court ;  W.  Doltn,  Hon*  OiDn,  BoUivllild. 

Dvcxi  (An;  ntinjl— VliiL  J.  Aduvi,  Rid  Bin  Fum,  Finhiin  (Roocn 
Dncki).  Second,  H.  Ptterr,  HilTwir  Home,  Dikg  Bud  (Eubum  Arnanj. 
DommeDdHl,  tluahlonMI  Uowtccr  of  Beth  (Bonen  Daoka). 

Tvams.— Flnl,  W.  SvlbT.    steond,  G.  Hgdwni,  Cookibildce,  Himitj, 

PiuOHifAnj  Tiriwi) .—?![«,  U.  Bonce,  QnMn'i  Terrace,  BniBiwiok 
Rosd,  Wilworth  (Blsok  Mottled  Tombltnl.  Becond,  E.  S.  PuklnHiD.  Old 
■Ulna,  Brighton  <Bluk  Curlen].  Third,  C.  H.  MaUliBiii.  Fateham  (While 
IBBti].  111^17  OopUHDded.  —  Geailag,  Brighton  IBlaok  SnntiJ  :  C. 
Jork,  New  Bboreham  (Bine  HorecianDiT.  Daddleaton,  Tnnlnug  place, 
Bilgblon  (Almond  Tamblen)  i  W.  H.  Pry,  London  Road,  BrIghUin  (White 
^onenani.  Comnanded,  J.  Peralnll,  KontpalUer  Hand,  Bje  Lane, 
■eekhaai  (Toja) ;  C.  Cork,  New  8haisha<n  (Blu  Heimitn). 

fhe  Judges  were  Ur.  James  Singer  Tamer,  of  Chyngton, 
ieafi:^  Sussex;  and  Mr.  Edw"-H  Wi.-ri*(    if 'P^ni.  •^ot'-TaB 


»■  "tt.  uATuBBING  Puijiatr 


idcd,  C.  Corl 


by  my  experiment  described  in  page  342,  by  tlw  avillMM  of 
"  B.  L  W7,"  Mr.  Shearer,  Ur.  Bdwaids.  and  aunj  othai^ 
OS  well  as  by  the  observation  of  eveiy  bee-kMpar  wfaa  kas 
noticed  the  fact  of  chilled  larvce  being  AoLggMwA  at  baa- 
hives  in  spring. — A  Ditohbhibz  Ban-KncnE. 


OUB  LETTEE  BOX. 

Wain  BuTjuia  iJ.  0.).— Boaa  eomba  are  nor*  Ushlr  toaMmttO^ 
ingle  cotnha.  ItiaaotlndlipFnatbU  [hat  the;  ihoold  hav*  »»iif  t«g«,  h» 
Jirk  Irn  are  L  di«dnnta|a  NeUhei  a  alDgle  eunh  Bor  ■  Um  ■«  ba 
itvqnalincatioD. 


— D  these  indetatigahle  \, 
a  in  the  trardens  of  this  place,  i 
.1^ .t,  ,,_.^„,^,^„,[j„ 


IdaeUlIandniilaBe  It  braalaUdatem.    All  beaaikola  Mtato  ■• 
"glF  iiu'end  In  thli  lectlon  of  onr  eolainai.    We  te  BSt  vaifsa  N 
uLiulB  oar  Hltimna  In  the  mode  von  aJlada  to. 

Strnr  or  Cain'i  BxaiLn  FoMos  (JT.  Zl.).— We  hrnn  imiim  Ibr  k* 
lieTlDg  thit  [h1>  li  not  Uxbl*  to  Ignite.  Vhathar  the  flat  wU  tafl^  If 
trlctlonany  onemajpztiTebjnibblBaoneof  themafauistahaiaiaMaMa 
We  haia  Men  >  act*  Irom  Cast.  R.  Marder,  enaiaaaiiei  al  ta*  Mk 
Anniannoii,  alaUng  that  Itala  polaon  la  a  bm  c»«tnal  aa«mai  ot  eS 
rwtaaa,  mice.  •■"<  rata,  "r-'t  It  lu' V  ju^Jied  lo  all  pana  of  a  tUp  4A 
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5.'suas  1 

PEACHES   UNDER  GLASS  AND  ON  THE 
OPEN  WALL. 

EJCH  intcrcstinn 
dii4ciimion  hdfi 
recently  talttm 
place,  trom  both 
scientific  and 
practical   points 


.nder 

open  walls.  IT  tlic  colour  aud  flavour  were  the  only 
points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  erection  of 
orchard-houses  or  j^lass  screenii,  the  advocates  of  such 
erections  would  certainly  not  lotic  sneh  a  great  deal  after 
all  liy  fcjlowing  the  eoiiree preferred  by  thonewho  o!ije<-t 
to  KlasR,  and  uouteud  tliat  fruit  from  the  oi>en  vail  ix  tlie 
best.  No  doubt,  in  souie  tooalilies,  and  with  favourable 
auliiiiins,  toacliCH  frciu  the  open  wall  may  be  produced 
liiisiier  in  both  colour  and  flavour  than  otliers  to  which 
the  ])rotection  of  gitive  hac  been  applied.  NercrLhelosH, 
a  question  may  be  rained  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  certain 
clasH  of  favourably-situated  cultivators  laying  such  n 
rcfiult  down  as  a  rule  to  be  followed  by  another,  and,  I 
suspect,  a  larpc  class,  very  differently  situated,  and  who 
are  rather  inclinod  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Haj'ing  tiat 
it  is  alt  moonshine  to  think  that  regular  and  nne  crops 
cannot  be  counted  on  for  years  in  succeHsion  without  the 

Erutcction  of  glaMs.  To  single  out  the  results  of  a  few 
tvourcd  localities,  and  lay  them  down  as  a  rule  to  foe 
relied  njion  by  all,  is  not  the  most  conduaive  way  of 
establishing  any  theory  or  arf^ument  howeT4ir  favourjiiile 
the  premises  may  be  granted  to  be. 

What  say  those  who  arc  cultivatin);  the  Peach  boOi 
under  glass  and  on  the  open  walls,  or  those  who  have 
abandoned  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  former,  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  localities  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in 
many  districts  in  England  as  weU  P  Under  which  of  the 
two  systems  have  tney  produced  the  most  abundant 
crops  with  regularity  year  after  year,  and  with  least 
auiictv  and  trouble  y  By  which  of  the  two  systems 
have  toe  best-flavoured  fmit  been  produced?  It  would 
be  very  interesting  and  instructiva  if  aO  the  gardei 
in  tJic  kingdom  could  be  induced.  fa>  hand  in  statie. 
bearing  upon  this  matter,  and  iti  wo«ld  be  very  maeh 
more  ih^;isive  than  any  amonut  of  arguaont  that  can  be 
advanced,  favourable  or  oniHOiumble,  by  a  few  isolated 
individuaU. 

Taking  a  survey  of  thia  district,  wUdi  la  one  of  the 
most  highly  faronred  to  be  met  with  ia  Seotlan<?  '  '' 
tiu  more  unmediate  locality  from  which  I  write 
■idned  to  have  a  less  rainfall  than  ixf  other  in  ^ 
iiagiam,nd  it  htaa  fine  loamy  soil,  jvttiiere  is  not « 


ren  in  it  willi  which  I  ani  acquainted,  where  under 
best,  management  crops  of  Poaches  can  at  all  h« 
counted  on  from  the  open  wall.  A  full  crop  once  in  fo«r 
or  five  vears  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  can  he  lookad 
for,  judging  from  past  experience.  Under  glass  cropa 
are  plentiful  and  ji^ood.  In  fact,  the  open -wall  cidtivari— 
of  the  Peach  is  one  of  the  most  disheartening  and  nii> 
satisfactorj'  departments  of  many  good  gardens  whirh 
e  famed  for  other  fine  Irnit  on  the  open  walls. 
If  we  travel  a  little  fiirther  west,  and  enter  Mid- 
lothian, I  could  there  point  to  hundreds  of  feet  of  Peach 
walls,  upon  which  the  trees  had  to  struggle  for  an  ex- 
istence, to  say  nothing  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
uncertain  crops,  but  which  after  being  covered  with  glass 
luxuriated  and  borne  crops  of  fruit  wliich  for  qumn- 
sizc,  and  quality,  could  never  have  been  hoped  for ; 
anci  this,  too.  without  any  change  whatever  except  tJxtr 
being  covered  with  a  light  glass  screen,  the'  soil,  the 
aspect,  and  the  management  being  the  verv  same  in  evwy 
respect  as  before  they  wore  protected  with  ;;las».  Then 
formerly  was  more  of  milden',  blister,  and  red  spider, 
than  anytliing  eUe,  and  now  Boasons  pa"  over  withoat 
the  appearance  of  these  oneinies,  and  a  full  crop  of  very 
superior  fruit  can  annnnlly  be  cotmted  upon.  If  such  w 
"'  ■emilts  in  more  favoured  locnlitic<i,  what  rau*t  it  be 
■c  there  is  less  iiunshino,  and  a  greater  rainfall,  with 
lato  spring;  and  earlier  autumn  frosts,  and  winter  frosta 
mnch  more  severe  H  Under  such  circumstances  ii.  becomes 
a  question  of  a  degree  or  two  in  flavour  and  colour, 
the  clinucc  of  a  crop  at  all ;  nay,  in  some  cases,  the 
very  existence  in  a  state  to  be  tolerable  of  the  Poat^ 
tree,  not  taking  into  the  account  the  immunity  troM 
danger  that  occui-s  in  severe  nintcn,  such  as  are  oeee- 
sionally  experienced,  and  which  cause  serious  dnmaco  to 
the  young  wood  of  the  trees.  In  the  winter  of  lKliO-61, 
"'  whole  of  the  previous  summer's  i;rowtJi  on  Peaches 
here  cat  back  to  the  old  wood,  while  in  phices  where 
the  frost  was  some  S°  or  l(f  more  intense.  Peaches  under 
the  protection  of  ^lass  screens  escaped  untouched.  Snch 
exemptions  from  injury  were  probably  as  mnch  owing  to 
the  better-ripened  state  of  the  wood,  as  to  the  diflcrenco, 
if  there  were  anj-  difl'ercncc,  of  temperature  effected  by  a 
glass  case.  Last  year  being  one  of  the  wettest  seasons 
which  have  occurred  hero  for  a  good  number  of  years. 
Peaches  on  the  open  walls  had  the  most  lamenlaUe 
straggle  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  fruit  wen 
amall  and  flavourless,  the  wood  waa  mildewed  and  weak, 
aud  when  pruned  in  December  it  was  more  like  operatins 
<Hi  Laurels  than  anything  else,  for  the  trees  were  well  clad 
with  green  leaves.  Dnaer  glass  ca.^es  in  leas  favoured 
gardens,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  the  crop  was  plentiful  and 
fine,  and  the  wood  in  fine  condition  ;  and  this  season,  al- 
though our  Peach  wall  was  covered  with  glass  last  winter 
when  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  trees, 
tlien  was  nothing  like  a  full  crop,  but  the  ftruit  produced 
were  vastly  superior  in  size,  colour,  and  flavour  to  any 
obtained  from  the  open  walls  here  during  the  last  five. 
aeaaons.  The  trees  nave  such  wood  and  oIorm-budH  as 
tfnii  never  have  been  produced  without  glass,  while 
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mildew  and  curl,  formerly  in  abundance,  never  appeared.  But  granting,  as  I  am  qmte  willing  to  do,  thii  whm 

except  on  a  young  tree  of  the  Eoyal  Charlotte.  Peachee  can  be  ripened  on  the  open  wall  under  the  mflnaoH 

It  18  all  veiy  well  to  say  that  fine  Peaches  can  be  produced  of  a  bright  and  dry  autumn,  they  are  a  degree  or  two  mon 

xegolarly  on  the  open  wall,  by  taking  the  precaution  of  highly  coloured  and  flavouied  than  onder  glaaa,  I  im  do* 

oorering  when  in  bloom  in  spring.    TMs  may  be  applicable  at  the  same  time  willing  to  forego  the  advaataM  wUflli 

enough  to  some  localities.     We  are  bound  to  believe  that  it  glaaa  affords  in  wet  and  ungenial  seuKma,  whioh  an  m 

is  from  the  advocates  of  the  system,  and  the  fiwts  they  much  the  rule  as  the  exception.    Were  light  the  oi^^gwt 

adduce,  and  there   is,  perhaps,  not  much  harm  in  their  which  affected  the  flavour  of  fruits  and  the  health  of  plutik 

playing  a  tune  on  their  own  fiddle,  as  long  as  they  do  not  the  case  would  be  widely  different;  but  all  who  haveeq»- 

minst  on  every  person  dancing  to  it.    Assuredly  it  would  rience  in  this  matter  are  perfectly  well  awaze  that  a  Mfl 

not  be  the  best  mode  in  the  great  majority  of  districts  in  drenched  and  cooled  with  rain  is  inimical  to  the  aomiiiitiCNior 

Scotland,  nor  in  a  good  many  in  England,  where  I  have  the  proper  flavour  in  all  fruits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frvk 

known  good  gardeners  give  up  the  open-air  culture  of  the  and.  foliage  being  bathed  for  days  and  nights  with  ooU 

Feadh  in  despair,  and  succeed  well  with  glass  coverings.    I  ^^^^  and  rains.    To  be  able  to  prevent  anoh  a  state  of 

have  myself  had  Peaches  and  Apricots  frosted  when  they  thines  must  be  allowed  by  the  opponents  of  glav  to  ▼ay 

were  about  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs.  nearly,  if  not  quite,  make  up  for  the  rays  of  light  that  an 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  where  Peaches  under  glass  in  lield  back.    In  feet,  taking  our  flckle  dinutte  into  cooiidar- 

September  and  October  are  found  so  deficient  in  colour  and  ation,  there  are  so  many  advantages  to  be  ennnMntod 

flavour,  as  compared  with  those  from  the  walls,  there  must  wl"cli  are  secured  by  protection,  that  its  Yeaj  alight  disid- 

be  some  disadvantage  in  the  construction  of  the  Peach  vantages  may  safely  be  put  up  with;  and  those  who  oMitflid 

screens,  or  some  deficiency  in  their  management.     There  that  all  its  advantages  and  none  of  its  disadvantages  tn 

are  very  few,  if  any,  localities,  one  would  suppose,  where  the  secured  by  simply  covering  with  frigi  dome  in^^nng,  mi^ 

Peach  IS  found  more  healthy  on  the  walls  than  under  glass,  aurely  have  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  ohmate  of  ths 

This  granted,  we  have  one  great  fundamental  condition  for  United  Kingdom.    .          ^  , .            ^,                    .     , 

the  production  of  good  fruits.    The  want  of  colour  and  I=l.  all  considerations  of  this  sort  the  expense  is  alwiyi 

flavour  has  been  the  olgection  raised  against  glass  protection,  considered  by  all  concerned;  but  even  in  this  inyiortaiit 

Upon  what  conditions  do  these  important  qualities  depend?  point,  if  the  eroenses  of  the  respective  system  wtn  to  be 

Inorderto  answerthis  question  satisfector^^,  it  is  not neces-  carefully  calculated,  I  lidel  persuaded  that  udMB  eiteiidsd 

saiy  to  enter  into  physiological  arguments  which  have  led  ^^^  a  peripd  of  years  there  would  not  be  much  to  show  in 

to  the  conduaion  which  practice  has  attested— namely,  that  ^vour  of  covering  with  frigi  dome  or  stnmsr  oafivaat.   The 

the  flavour  and  colour  of  fruit  in  general,  and,  perhaps,  erection  and  healang  of  glass  can  now  be  done  so  6hmm 

Peaches  in  particular,  depend  on  fuU  exposure  to  light,  a  that  it  is  astonishing  how  large  an  anftmnt  of  moh  wax 

flree  circulation  of  dry  air,  with  a  lessened  amount  of  moisture  <^an  be  done  for  moderate  sunu^  and  I  am  labomiiig  under 

in  the  soil,  and,  in  consequence,  a  higher  ground  tempo-  ▼©'7  wrong  impressions,  if  nine  out  of  every  ten  gaidsiMB 

rature.    These,  too,  are  the  means  which  produce  the  best  would  not  prefer  the  glass  to  any  other  mode  ofjrotactioiu 

ripened  wood  and  fruit-buds — ^results  which  are  unquestion-  !)•  Tbohiok. 

ably  more  generally  obtained  under  glass  than  on  the  open  ' 

]!^;-  ^Jv^'-^^^^f^'fT?!**^"''^  ^  ^  "!™!  gbowing  cheysanthemums  with  a 

result  m  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  depending  on  the  same  oTiunTj?   -Brrvare-D   fw  -DtAmr   arnvtr 

agencies,  should  be  wanting  under  glass.     My  own  ex-  oLNG-liK   sJAjWKB,  OH    ivAC7ti    oTJfili. 

perience  of  the  two  systems  has  been  unmistakeably  in  Ik  replying  to  the  query  of  "  T."  respeotiag  the  oattaxe 

mvour  of  class  coverings.    I  have  seen  under  glass  Royal  of  the  Chrysanthemums  eidiibited  at  the  Flonu  Oonunittee, 

George  and  Barrington  Peaches,  of  the  darkest  red,  and  far  South  Kensington,  November  10th,  it  will  be  neoeassiy  to 

larger  and  better-flavoured  than  any  that  could  be  pro-  state  that  those  plants  were  grown  for  a  special  ol9eot--viL, 

duced  in  the  same   garden  without  glass.     These  were  that  of  producing  one  flower  of  large  disMnsioos.     The 

ripened  in  houses  constructed  of  large  panes  of  the  clearest  method  employed  was  a  decided  nTiooosi,  bat  one  we  should 

sheet  glass,  where  the  whole  front  and  top  lights  can  be  not  recommend  to  be  so  strictly  pursued  agiiiiy  sad  in  this 

thrown  so  completely  open  as  to  keep  every  leaf  and  fruit  in  reason :  each  plant  might  have  been  grown  to  vrodufie  three 

the  house  under  a  constant  circulation  of  air.    Probably  the  or  four  large  flowers,  whereas  one  onij  was  lulowed  to  be 

froit  loses  to  an  izgurious  extent  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  perfected ;  tiiie  consequence  was  that  the  plants,  not  having 

intervention  of  glass ;  but  this  loss,  it  may  be  allowed,  is  a  sufficient  numbw  of  buds  to  nourish*  flxnned  mmsually 

more  than  counterbalanced  by  protection  from  night  dews,  stout  woody  stems.     There  was  nothing  vnoommon  in  the 

heavy  rains,  wet  and  cooled  borders,  all  of  which  must  be  treatment  beyond  the  severity  of  disbudding  and  ^J»i<»«wig 

pr^udicial  to  high  flavour.    Therefore,  I  cannot  help  think-  out. 

ing  that  in  by  fer  the  majority  of  localities  there  must  be  To  secure  fine  flowers  is  easy  enough,  bj  taking  eitfaflr 

something  amiss  in  the  construction  of  the  glass  protection,  cuttings  or  rooted  suckers  from  an  old  plant  at  the  latter 

or  in  the  management  of  it,  if  in-door  Peaches  in  September  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April ;  thtsse  should  be  potted 

and  October  are  not  superior  to  the  same  varieties  on  the  into  48-sized  pots  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  moDow  lorn 

open  walls  at  that  season,  when  they  are  subject  to  the  and  weU-decayed  leaf  mould,  sufficient  sQver  sand  being 

chilling  and  drenching  influences  of  the  heavy  dews  and  added  to  make  the  compost  porous.    In  a  short  time  the 

runs  which  so  often  prevail.  young  plants  will  be  well  established,  and  by  the  end  of 

If  it  can  be  maintained  that  from  the  obstruction  of  the  May  should  be  repotted  either  singly  or  in  pairs  into  poti 

rays  of  light  by  the  clearest  glass,  Peaches  on  a  back  wall,  of  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 

or  on  a  trellis  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  glass,  are  inferior  to  loam,  well-decayed  frame  manure,  and  leaf  irifflild,  addiflg 

those  grown  without  any  such  obstruction,  what  is  to  be  silver  sand  to  keep  them  porous.    Be  careful  in  well  drainiiig 

said  of  those  g^wn  as  dwarf  bushes,  set  in  rows  along  the  the  pots ;  crushed  oyster-didls  will  be  found  veiy  bWMiliff^ 

floor  of  a  fiat-roofed  orchard-house  ?    Beasoning  from  the  for  this  puipose— the  roots  of  the  Chrysanthemums  sessi  to 

same  premises^  surely  they  must  be  very  inferior.    Yet  we  rcgoice  in  these  fragments. 

are  led  to  believe  that  they  of  the  bush  are  ofben  fine  in  When  potted  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  an  mn  and 

flavour ;  that  Apples  and  Plums,  &c.,  are  even  better  than  airy  part  of  the  gaMen,  and  never  be  allowed  to  ugfroia 

those  of  foreign  growth.    If  this  be  so,  the  flavour  in  their  want  of  water ;.  as  the  dde  shoots  are  produced  thegr  shoold 

case  must  dependf  upon  other  circumstances,  which  cannot  be  pinched  out,  and  every  sucker  that  is  thrown  im  ttm 

>e  secured  without  glass,  as  well  as  upon  light.    Till  lately  the  roots  removed.    About  the  middle  of  Ju]j  three  or  fins 

had  an  idea  that  Apricots  grown  under  glass  were  always  leaders  should  be  encouraged,  and  from  these  the  flow«i 

nferior  in  flavour  to  those  on  the  open  wfdl,  but  under  the  are  to  be  produced.    Early  in  August  the  flower-bods  wiD 

nfluence  of  properly-constructed  and  ventilated  houses  I  am  begin  to  sw>w  themselves,  and  now  some  jadgmsnt  will  bt 

-ow  convin(^  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  I  know  of  an  required  inenlsfrtingthft  bud  which  is  to  renuun.    QsMsaUf 

'ni|>loyer  who  this  year  told  his  gardener  who  had  sent  a  single -Wdjpnsents  itseli^  to  whioh  a  kind  of  strap  lesfw 

apricots  to  table  ^m  a  covered  waL    hat  he  might  say  he  attached;  HjEJa  the  bud  that  prodnoes  the  ^Miesl  flffnif 
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pearaaoe,  at  once  remoye  all  other  buds  which  are  formed 
above  it  on  the  extreme  points  of  the  phmt ;  these  buds  are 
usually  formed  in  threes.  Should  the  single  bud  alluded  to 
be  unhealthy,  then  select  one  of  the  three  terminal  buds  in 
its  place.  The  result  will  be  success,  however  unnatural  this 
process  may  appear. 

The  plants  should  be  frequently  syringed  in  the  evenings 
in  warm  weather.  This  much  encourages  the  vigour  of  the 
foliage.  Never  use' liquid  manure  till  the  flower-buds  are 
formed,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  so  yoil  may  increase  the 
strength  of  the  liquid  used.  That  produced  from  sheep's 
dung  is,  perhaps,  the  best ;  and  should  the  roots  show  them- 
selves on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  let  them  be  covered  over 
with  rotten  manure  kept  well  moistened. 

At  the  end  of  October,  or  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to 
expand  their  petals,  remove  the  plants  under  oover  to 
protect  them  from  sudden  frost  or  violent  rain  and  wind, 
if  removed  to  a  greenhouse  admit  a  free  current  of  air  day 
and  night.  It  is  protection  from  weather,  not  heat,  that  the 
plants  now  require.  About  the  first  week  in  November  you 
may  expect  your  reward,  your  plants  having  perfected  fine, 
large,  and  splendid  flowers,  by  no  means  in  the  opinion  of 
florists  resembling  mops  witii  straight  handles,  so  facetiously 
suggested  by  a  writ^  in  a  contemporary  respecting  the 
specimens  in  the  conservatory  at  South  Kensington. 


VEEBENAS. 


A  SELECTION  of  the  best  sorts,  as  we  have  found  them  in 
this  locality  (Somerset),  may  be  interesting,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  "  D  "  of  Deal's  jury  on  the  same 
subject  (see  Jousnal  of  Hobtigultube,  page  387).  Having 
cultivated  upwards  of  a  thousand  sorts  since  1856,  and  having 
a  great  liking  for  the  flower,  as  I  consider  it  amongst  the 
best  ornaments  we  have  for  the  flower  garden,  I  have  taken 
great  pains  with  it,  and  am  happy  to  find  tjiat  the  Deal  jury 
have  put  down  a  seedling  of  my  own.  Miss  Hughes,  as  Al. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  "D,"  of  Deal's  "hanging"  bout; 
it  is  a  process  that  requires  to  be  carried  out  upon  some 
other  families  as  well  as  the  Verbena. 

I  bought  eighty  sorts  of  the  new  Verbenas  of  1863,  but 
was  samy  disappointed  with  a  great  many  of  them,  and  I 
think  "  D,"  of  Deal,  and  his  friends,  have  served  them  quite 
as  they  deserved ;  I  may  say  that  I  never  knew  a  worse  lot 
sent  out  than  those  of  1862-3,  nine-tenths  of  them  were 
mere  rubbish. 

The  following  list  contains  what  I  consider  the  best  of 
what  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  have 
arranged  them  in  sections  of  colour,  and  made  a  few  obser- 
vations about  each  section,  hoping  that  it  will  enable  your 
readers  to  choose  those  sorts  only  which  are  most  effective 
and  likely  to  give  them  the  most  satisfaction. 

Sect.  1,  Dabk  Csimson. — Negro  Boy  and  The  Moor  are 
two  very  dark  and  effective  sorts  for  dark  beds,  and  there  is 
also  Lord  Elgin,  the  darkest  sort  yet  produced. 

Sect.  2,  Crimsons. — ^Admiral  Dundas,  Chauvieri,  G^ant 
des  Batailles,  Gloire  d'Automne,  Little  Pet,  Master  Corbet, 
Bainbow,  Bougieri  (same  as  Fanny  Stracey).  This  beautiM 
section  contains  colours  of  dazzling  brightness ;  Chauvieri  is 
V  yet  unmatched  in  colour,  and  Bougien  in  boUi  colonr  and 
form  has  no  equal.  The  well  known  G^ant  des  Batailles  is 
one  of  the  best  bedders  yet  out.  Master  Corbet  is  new,  and 
very  fine  for  a  bed ;  Littie  Pet  is  a  dwarf  and  compact  free- 
flowering  gem. 

Sect.  3,  ^BiQHT  OR  ScABLET  Cbucsons. — Evening  Star, 
La  Gloire,  Morning  Star,  Nemesis,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Star. 
All  these  are  fine  and  beautiful  fiowers  with  large  and  con- 
spicuous eyes,  excepting  Nemesis,  which  is  a  lovely  and 
imely  formed  flower.  l£«.  Scott,  a  new  flower  coming  out 
next  spring,  is  an  improvement  upon  it,  being  much  brighter 
in  colour,  equally  well  formed,  and  a  very  free  flowerer. 

Sect.  4,  ScABLETS. — Comet,  Electra,  Fireball,  Firefly, 
Foxhunter,  King  of  Scarlets,  Lord  B.aglaTi,  Magnet,  Mc^- 
dres,  Mrs.  Woodroofe,  and  Old  Defiance.  Tliis  may  be  called 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  telling  section  of  Verbenas; 
mrefly,  Foxhunter,  Magnet,  and  Melindres  are  dassling  in 
their  mightness.  Melindres  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  creeping 
kiadi^  and  still  one  of  the  best  finr  small  beds ;  Fire^  is, 
pedu^  the  best  scarlet  bedder  we  haTe;  and  Lofd  Baglan, 


a  different  and  lighter  shade,  is  unsurpassed  for  the  proiVcurion 
of  its  flowers ;  Fodiunter  is  a  great  acquisition ;  Magnet 
and  King  of  Scarlets  are  two  lovely  sorts,  with  fine  yellow 
eyes,  and  are  excellent  bedders ;  Mrs.  Woodroofe  is  a  large 
and  fine,  hardy  late-flowering  sort.  We  have  a  bed  here  now, 
Nov.  30th,  in  flne  flower. 

Sect.  5,  Magenta  ob  Shaded  Cbivson. — Brillant  de 
Vaise,  General  Simpson,  La  Gloire,  Miss  Huj^es,  and  St. 
Margaret.  These  are  all  splendid  flowers.  The  flrst  is  a 
fine  sort  for  large  beds,  or  for  a  hanging-basket  and  vase ; 
General  Simpson  is  a  fine  and  profuse  bloomer;  Miss  Huglies 
is  one  of  the  finest  formed  and  finest  trussing  Verbenas  out, 
and  was  a  seedling  of  my  own,  it  is  good  both  for  bedding 
and  for  pot  culture ;  St.  Margaret  is  one  that  has  stood  the  , 
test  of  years,  it  is  a  lovely  and  profrise  fiowerer,  it  has  kept 
its  place  against  all  comers  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I  think 
Melmdres  and  this  are  the  oldest  of  our  best  bedders. 

Sect  6,  BosE  (of  varions  shades).— Mrs.  Spencer,  L'Avenir 
de  Ballent,  Great  Eastern,  Lizzy,  and  Great  Western.  These 
are  all  fine,  and  very  free-flowering  sorts,  and  give  a  pleasing 
variety  to  the  flower  garden. 

Sect.  7,  Bluish  ViOLET.—Garibaldi,  Lady  Palmerston, 
and  Mrs.  Moore,  are  all  charming  kinds,  but  the  first  two  are 
rather  shy  growers;  Mrs.  Moore  is  the  best  of  all  the  bine 
sorts  with  white  eyes;  although  not  one  of  the  largest,  it  is  a 
free  grower  and  profose  fiowerer. 

Sect.  8,  PuBPLES  (of  various  shades).— Ariosto,  Arioeto 
Improved,  Claudia,  Desdemona,  Eyebright,  King  of  Verbenas, 
Purple  King,  and  Bival  Andr^.  These  are  all  fine  beddera; 
the  first  might  be  disi>ensed  with,  as  the  second  is  so  much 
finer.  King  of  Verbenas  is  a  splendid  bedder,  with  a  fine 
eye ;  and  Purple  King  is  so  well  known,  and  so  good,  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  equalled  in  habit  or  profusion  of  fiowers. 

Sect.  9,  PuBB  Whitb.— Boule  de  Neige,  Mrs.  Holford, 
Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  and  Snowfiake,  are  all  very  fine,  the 
last  as  yet  unequalled,  the  first  has  not  yet  come  up  to  it ; 
Mrs.  Holford,  when  well  grown,  is  a  charming  VBziety ;  and 
Mrs.  Hosier  Williams  is  a  dwarf,  free-fiowering,  and  upright- 
growing  sort,  excellent  for  small  beds,  and  is  of  pearly 
whiteness. 

Sect.  10,  Fbench  Whites  with  Fine  Etes.— Admiral 
Lyons,  Madonna,  and  Venus.  These  are  all  charmine  bedders. 
Madonna  is  an  old  sorty  but  is  still  one  of,  if  not  the  best  ot 
this  tribe ;  Venus  is  as  she  should  be,  lovely  and  charming. 

Sect.  11,  Stbipbd  Flowebs. — Carolina  Cavagnini,  Comte 
Bernardo  Leechi,  Madame  Zoudier,  Madame  Lemonier, 
Nobile  Carolina  Franzieur,  Sarha,  and  Striped  Perfection. 
These  are  all  charming  fiowers,  beautifully  striped  with  a 
sort  of  Maltese  cross  in  each  fioret. 

Sect.  12,  Smaij.  Stbiped  Sobts  of  Maonetti,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  white  striped,  fine  for  rockwork,  vases,  and  small 
beds  in  sunny  places.— John  Scott,  Merriott. 


Hoao's  Bbitish  Pokologt. — It  will  be  seen  from  onr 
advertising  columns  that  this  work,  of  which  the  first  divi- 
sion only  has  been  published,  is  to  be  continued  in  the  pages 
of  The  Floritt  and  Pomologist,  of  which  a  new  vdame  will  be 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  January  next.  The  subject  will 
be  "  The  Pear,"  and  will  contain  a  fhll  description  of  every 
known  variety,  with  woodcut  illustrations  of  all  that  are 
most  deserving  of  publication.  Sudi  a  work  as  this  has  been 
much  wanted. 


PROTECTING  PLANTS. 


So  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  protecting  bedding 
plants  from  frost,  that  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform 
amateurs  of  a  plan  which  was  recommended  a  few  years 
back  in  The  Joxjbnal  of  Hobticultttbe,  which  plan  I 
adopted,  and  found  it  to  answer  all  the  purposes  required. 
It  is  this — 

A  frame,  or  frames,  made  of  boards  1  or  1\  inch  thick, 
whatever  size  suits  best  (mine  are  6  feet  by  4) ;  this  frame 
to  be  cased  all  round  with  boards  half  an  inch  Uiick,  leaving 
a  n>aoe  of  about  3  or  4  inches,  which  is  to  be  packed  weS 
with  diy  sawdust.  To  protect  the  top  a  frame  is  made  of 
half-indh  board  about  2  inches  wide,  on  which  is  tacked 
roofing-felt.  This  frame-cover  is  made  to  fit  tightly  all  round, 
and  to  rest  on  a  ledge  tacked  immediately  imder  the  ( 
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(m  aaab.  The  plants  being  thus  protected  from  b 
hcatf-headed  jt'^tBral  mth  aH  liie  force  may  etonn 
dMin.  wituout  b«mK  able  to  effect  an  entrance.  1 
tUng  then  to  be  dreaded  is  the  damp  in  FebruHiy. 

Hie  out<?r  fraone  ahonld  receive  one  or  two  coat 
tar  0¥eryyoar. — S.  T.  A.,  CatllevitK. 


1  haTe  the  two  &oni  the  London  trade  «utirelj  dbtaot 
am  hspp7  to  hear  from  Mr.  Scott,  that  aivMtfeM  « 
idauted  out  ia  a  riral  to  ragttsina  in  beauty.  It  nmatl 
be  good  indeed.  I  have  not  jet  tried  argentea  planted  od; 
bnt  in  pots  ragosina  is  the  faroarite  here,  but  that  ii  m 
aigiuaent  againat  Mr.  Scott'a  atatement  of  it  wlieil  riratnl 
ooL—D.  T. 


i,  THE  USE  OF  FKEE   OXYGEN  IN  PL;! 

DosiHO  the  formation  of  the  hydro-carbone  bj 
natr  not  the  E'ee  o^gen,  sepaiated  iiom  caibonio  i 
imiat,  be  made  use  of  in  some  other  way  than  that 
pation  to  supply  tJia  portion  that  has  been  fixed  ti 
tmA  hjdn^n  in  the  bodies  of  asimala  and  otbec 
cwsliustiou  P  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  much  laj^«i 
tion  of  the  oiygen  separated  &om  caiboQ  and  hjidi 
Ae  plant,  ma/  have  an  important  office  to  fiil£I  in  t 
i^ma?  Maj  it  not  descend  (liaBoIved  in  the  jnicei 
plant  and  eiude  from  the  roots,  exerting  on  influeno 
conatituenta  of  the  aoil,  combining  with  its  oaibon 
cwbonic  acid,  and  its  minerola  for  the  osseous  atruct 
tbDB  convert  substancea  incapable  of  being  abaorbe 
pabilum  suited  for  the  nourisbiuent  and  structure  of 
<Ur  the  same  time  thia  radical  cmdittion.  if  it  I 
solvent  property,  although  imperceptibly  iicid-  (gasb 
is  alvo  an  ezamplo  of  a  blond  and  aliiioat  taabale 
hwng  tho  prop^ty  of  diaBolving  and  ronderinR  oi 
soMmuums,  however  hard,  capable  of  being  abaoi 
tilsi  miaatMt  pores  of  the  boily),  would  brealc  do 
oansert  into  a  soif  pabolum  hard,  dry  aababuM 
Uiiig  the  thread-like  rooUets  to  push  on  and  auok 
mow  suited  tor  the  plant,  mnch  ait«r  the  manneT  U 
fbaSa  on  hard  sugar,  first  maiatening  it  and  then 
ih  op.  This  seems  rather  an  interesting  questioa 
trae.  it  would  explain  how  plwita  grow  in  climate 
time  is  no  raia,  and,  oonEequently,  the  soil  dry,  aoi 
dswa  alone  can  fiuiiiah  moisture  for  absoiption. 
l«Bm«,  the  roots  being  useless  aa  far  as  nutrimout 
cemed,  unless  the  moisture  descend  in  Gomc  suclx 
ad.I  httre  alluded  to.  I  am  aware  there  is  a.  claaa  o 
in  wjbieh  the  sorfacee  which  are  exposed  to  the 
ooTBred  with  a  waterproof  film  to  prevent  the  ei-t-muu 
a£  maiature ;  also,  that  these  grow  in  countries  not. watered 
hf!  rain.  In  their  case  the  roots  must  grow  near  tha  surface 
tit  enaUe  the  plant  to  obtain  tJie  requisite  amount  oE 
mointare.  Still  plants  rooting  deeper  and  not  covered  wiUL 
tkis  JUm  must  live  entirely  upon  the  moisture  abaorbcd  by 
tjieir  roots.  Could  the  Editors  of  Tun  Jovbhal  op  Ro«ncuL- 
TSBa:enIight«n  me  on  thesut^eoti'—ACoMSTAur  BkADSB. 

(This  is  a  sulgect  fiir  too  intricate  to  bo  decided  by  mere 
reasoning  and  analogy.  Sometimes  plants  do  not  emit  so 
much  oxygen  as  they  ought  if  they  emitted  all  the  oiygon 
firom  the  carbonic  acid  they  arc  knowu  to  have  absorbed. 
But  at  other  times  they  emit  more  than  the  due  amount  of 
oi^en.  Experiments  have  proved  that  oxygen  applied  to 
tha  roots  of  plants  invigorates  them,  but  we  hare  no  re- 
saar^ee  on  the  point  here  suggested,  that  plants  may  supply 
tkn  oxygen  to  their  own  roota.] 


CHOCTTS  IMPKKATONITTS. 
Caw  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  where 
bulbs  of  the  Crocus  Impcratonitia  or  Imperati  can  be  pro- 
cured in  England,  as  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  it 
from  any  nursery  garden?  I  once  brought  a  few  bulbs  irom 
hodgabanks  in  South  Italy  (Amalfi).  which  I  keep  in  pots 
'n  a  cold  frame,  and  they  gcncmlly  flow>ir  every  year  nbout 
Jhriatmas,  but  have  not  increased.  As  January  is  tlie 
"atoral  time  for  them  to  flower,  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
ver  succeeding  in  the  open  border ;  '  iit  aa  no  Crocus  is 
"-ire  beautiful  it  ia  well  worth  some  .  ■,  and  the  result  of 
ue  experieDCo  of  a  sucoessful  growth  luld  bo  valuable  to 
JiDM  who  may  wiah  to  cultivate  the  el.  .  (if  they  can  obtain 
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orre^^.^t,  Mr.  Scon.,  page  4DS,  makei       mistalce 


I  V 


GABDENING  AT  CANWES- 


mnch  int«reBted  tlie  otlier  day,  in  loddiig  ont 
the  report  of  Trentham  Gardens  in  yonr  colutmu,  to  Mi  ■ 
number  of  plants  mentioned  aa  doing  well  in  the  i  iillaia  H 
toiy  there,  which  I  find  moat  uselU  and  ornamental  In  ou 
gardens  at  Cannes.  It  gave  me  great  aatiafnctian  fbr  tUi 
reason — that  I  had  so  often  remarked  to  aome  of  oar  inima- 
rouB  English  visitors  that  if  the  Cannes  climate  ware  int 
tated  in  the  English  conaervat^iriea  a  aimilar  eSbct  mi^ 
be  produced  in  the  winter  months.  To  obtain  Uda  tl 
watering  muat  be  auspended,  and  as  much  air  given  w  poi- 
aible,  but  excluding  rain,  for  aii  months  un^  abont  tha 
end  of  September,  when  water  might  be  given.  &m1j;  ul 
everything  would  then  push  with  great  vigour  and  new  lifi^ 
as  is  the  case  here  after  a  burning  hot  stunmer-  Isaymtcr 
freely,  meaning  that  a  good  soaking  should  be  given  to  tli« 
soil,  which  should  then  be  leA  for  the  winter,  as  the  neit 
danger  in  the  English  climate  is  dampness,  and  tiie  oliiect 
to  bo  attained  is  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere.  I  am  DonDde^ 
ing,  of  course,  that  eve>7llung  is  planted  out  in  Qiesa 
conservaiories. 

I  see  mentioned  ss  doing  well  in  the  Trentluun  cooMrrfc 
toiy  the  TacBonia  mollissima ;  ^  me  it  seetofi  a  Uwnsao^ 
pities  that  tlie  ignea  is  not  there  is  its  st«ad,.wliiditsbi 
more  handsome  and  quite  as  free  a  grower  and  hlooiueT  m 
moUisjima. 

The  three  moat  remarkable  and  attractive  plonti  in  our 
gardens  now  are  Tacaonia  ign^  the  Chromatella  Boie,  wd 
the  Salvia  eriocalyx.  The  firat  is  literally  covered  witit  opn 
Sowers  and  buds  of  a  bright  acarlet,  cootrasdng  admiru^ 
with  the  thickly-carpeted  green  wall.  The  second,  qneen 
of  all  the  Tea  and  Koisettc  Roses,  is  at  this  moment  a  per- 
fect picture.  We  have  several  of  tliem  trained  in.anTund. 
form  to  the  height  of  15  feet,  and  covered  with  blooow. 
moasuring  from  5  to  G  and  even  7  inches  in  dtametei'.  and 
aa  double  as  a  Camellia.  The  third.  SAlria  eriocalyx,  i^ 
without  doubt,  the  best  of  tlie  whole  family,  enlivsmng  onr 
gardens,  as  it  does  now,  with  the  great  ccmtnat  between  bs 
calyx  and  flowers,  the  former  being  of  a  lovely  manve  oolont 
and  thickly  studded  upon  long  branijij  spikes  like  balls  of 
silky  wool ;  and  tlie  flowers,  of  a  pure  white,  peering  out  fron 
the  oentre  of  each  one,  give  a  livelineaa  to  the  gardens  tint 
none  but  eye-witnesses  could  conceive.  This  wonkt  be  wall 
worth  a  trial  in  a  conservatory,  and  I  have  no  doabt  wonld 
do  well  if  planted  out.  Now  none  of  these  Uiree  is  notusd 
in  the  report  of  Trentham,  though  possibly  tiuij  auj  b« 
there ;  but  if  not  I  should  say.  By  all  means  try  tluts,  and 
I  feel  sure  the  result  would  be  satisfactcry.  He  Abolilon, 
agun,  such  tu  venosum,  giganteum.  Due  do  MaJako^  and 
Hie  white  one,  which  are  charming  wintar-flowering  p^*"*^ 
are  now  in  groat  beauty.  .Why  not  (pve  these  a  tdslf 
Moat  of  the  other  plants  we  have  now  in  bloom  srs  sbonl 
the  same  as  those  noticed  at  Trenliiam  j  so  striking'  mi 
the  resemblance  that  notbing  seemed  lefl  but  this  great 
difference — that  at  Trentham  they  were  under  glass,  and 
here  in  the  open  air. 

I  will  hurriedly  run  over  the  list  as  I  see  tliem  in  out 
garden.  Cestrum  aurantiacum,  so  highly  spoken  of  I^  Xn 
Fish,  deserves  even  more  than  can  be  said  of  it,  and  ws  hsfs 
plants  of  it  8  feet  high  and  as  much  through  covered  with  U* 
golden  racemes  of  flowers ;  and  the  Habrotbamnns  baddn- 
latua,  a  beautiful  contraat  to  the  Cestrum,  althongh  not  obbv* 
ing  quite  so  strong,  is  now  loaded  with  bloom,  and  wiokrii 
much  longer.  Nor  is  the  blue  one  (Habrotbamnns  vjaatKm^. 
to  be  despised,  for  altboi^b  a  straggling  grower,  itia  vojiAi- 
tinct  in  all  points  from  any  of  the  others-  IlieM8t<tflte]W 
consists  of  Acacia  miriobotrynm  (F),  invalnaUe  toe  liniiiMMl' 
making ;  Capraria  hmceolata,  Cas^  tonentoia.  Erinbohjl^. 
japonicB  (Japanese  Medlar),  Polygons,  YeroniaM,  '^-mrtniin. 
Correas,  Blgnoniaa,  Salvias  in  varistar^  and^aea  in  p    ' 


>%  andBoaea  innBoak- 
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of  wall ;  and  in  the  immediate  neisphbonxhood  of  our  garden 
-floe  plants  of  Bosselia  jnncea  covered  with  its  scarlet  £>wer8. 

I  had  long  been  intending  to  have  a  private  communica- 
tion with  one  of  your  able  writers,  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  my  old 
apprentice  master  at  Shrubland,  and  was  in  the  act  of  doing 
BO  when,  to  my  great  sorrow,  I  heard  that  he  was  no  more. 
I  feel  sure,  from  the  pains  which  he  took  in  teaching  me, 
that  he  would  have  heen  much  interested  with  my  simple 
description  of  this  beautiful  climate.  I  feel  liis  death  is  to 
me  as  a  foundation  stone  of  a  house  removed.  Although, 
fortunately,  I  never  had  occasion  to  apply  to  him,  I  always 
looked  upon  him  as  a  sure  support  to  fall  back  upon  if 
necessary ;  but  my  loss  is  a  simple  one  compared  witli  that 
of  the  horticultural  world,  for  which  he  spared  no  time  or 
pains. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  omit  giving  one  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  rapidity  of  vegetation  at  Cannes.  In  March, 
1862,  I  sowed  seeds  of  different  kinds  of  Eucalyptus,  and 
planted  them  out  less  than  3  feet  high  in  May,  1863 ;  they 
have  now  attained  the  height  of  16  feet,  and  are  fine,  large, 
graceful  trees.  I  recollect  the  interesting  account  in  the 
reports  of  the  last  great  exhibition  given  as  to  the  vajrious 
produce  of  these  trees,  and  I  think  that  they  will  soon  be- 
come timber  trees  of  this  country. — John  Tatlob,  Gardener 
to  T.  R.  WooJfield,  Esq.,  Villa  Victoria,  Cannes, 


FRUITING  STEPHANOTIS  FLOEIBUNDA. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  John  Edlington,  Crom  Castle, 
asks  for  information  on  fruiting  the  above.  I  will  explain 
how  a  plant  of  it  was  treated  when  under  my  care  at  Bipley 
Castle.  The  plant  in  question  was  in  a  border  resting  on 
an  old  brick  flue.  The  soil  in  which  it  gprew  was  composed 
of  light  loam,  peat  soil,  and  sand.  The  border  was  1  foot 
6  inches  in  width,  and  the  same  in  depth.  This  was  at  the 
bock  of  a  succession  Pine  stove.  During  the  season  of  rest 
the  soil  was  kept  dust  dry.  Early  in  the  spring  the  plant 
was  supplied  with  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  a  bottom 
heat  of  78° ;  and  a  moist  humid  atmosphere  ranging  &om 
70°  to  84°  was  preserved  during  the  day,  and  a  night 
temperature  of  68°.  The  same  plant  produced  eight  or  ten 
fruit  two  years  in  succession. — ^W.  Clabk,  Chesterford  Park. 


EXHIBITION  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  see,  by  the  very  interesting  communica- 
tion of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  W.  Adey,  in  The  Joxjbnal 
OF  HoRTicxTLTUBE  of  the  Ist  iust.,  that  this  sul^ect  is  not 
entirely  forgotten. 

I  thmk  that  it  was  £rst  alluded  to  by  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Beaton,  and  the  matter  is,  I  think,  well  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  nurserymen,  and  in  fAct  of  all  interested  in 
the  growing  oi  bedding  pkuits ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  com- 
prises a  large  portion  of  the  readers  of  The  Joxjbnal  of 

HORTICULTUEB. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  in  any  way  conversant  with  the 
subject,  that  but  a  very  imperfect  estimation  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  any  variety  of  plant  for  bedding  purposes  con  be 
formed  from  seeing  a  specimen  or  two  exhibited  growing  in 
pots,  and  produced  under  glass. 

The  question  which  next  presents  itself  is.  How  should 
they  be  grown  and  exhibited  P  I  cannot  at  present  turn  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beaton  in  Thx  Jottkhal  op  Horticul- 
ture, but  I  think  he  reoommended  them  to  be  grown  and 
shown  in  boxes.  When  I  read  his  remarks  on  l£e  subject 
I  thought  the  idea  was  veiy  good,  and  I  cannot  now  see  any 
olgection  to  it. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  desiraUe  that  a  uniformity  of 
size  and  shape  of  the  boxee  or  pans  in  which  the  plants  ore 
iprown  should  be  adhered  to ;  bo  with  yoor  permiasion  4md 
with  the  greatest  deference,  I  would  beg  to  suggest  that 
they  be  2  feet  6  inches  long,  by  1  foot  wide,  and  about  6  or 
7  inches  deep.  This  deptli,  I  tlunk,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
Thiey  ought  to  be  filled  with  plants  stnudc  from  catti]i|g8  in 
the  preceding  antonm  or  spring,  and  phinged  to  the  rim  in 
!tihe  open  bordA,  fiolly  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  ikot 
Siier  than  the  1st  <^\jime.  Supposing  the- exhibition  to  be 
.Md  inJiiiy,  tha^plaiitB  wodd  l^that  time  have  snfRciantly 


developed  themselves  to  cover  the  entire  surikee  of  the  bases 
or  pans,  and  these  might  be  placed  upon  the  exhibiiion- 
table  in  all  respects  miniature  and  portable  flower-beds. 
From  having  been  treated  in  every  way.  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  occupants  of  the  parterre,  the  iqppeazanoe  of  the 
plants  on  the  exhibition-table  would  convey  a  tcdexaUy 
correct  idea  of  their  merits  as  bedding  plants. 

All  plants  used  as  bedders  might,  I  think,  be  grown  and 
shown  in  this  manner,  including  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Xio- 
belias,  variegated  Geraniums,  I;c.  Also,  the  new  golden 
Tricolor  Geraniums,  of  which  the  variety  called  Mrs.  Pollock 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  With  regard  to  these  an  im- 
pression a|>pear8  to  prevail  that  they  require  something 
like  protection  or  shelter ;  but  that  such  is  not  the  ease  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  have  discovered  daring 
the  last  summer,  and  have  found  that  the  more  they  are' ex- 
posed to  light  and  air  the  more  intense  become  the  ooloors 
of  their  beautiful  foliage,  and  in  most  soils  they  grow  as 
freely  as  the  common  Scarlet  varieties. 

I  am  rather  pleased  to  think  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
endeavours  to  raise  a  Ghost  in  the  form-  of  a  variegated 
Geranium  with  Madame  Vaucher,  t.  e,,  pure  wliite,  flowers. 
I  trust  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Adey,  may  succeed  in 
doing  so ;  but  I  have  heard  that  a  silver  variegated  Gera- 
nium with  white  flowers  does  already  exist,  and  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Lee,  at  Hammersmith. 
But  my  ambition  soars  still  higher  than  this,  and  I  have 
not  yet  despaired  of  raising  a  Geranium  with  golden  Tricolor 
foliage,  and  producing  pure  white  flowers.  This  will  con- 
tinue in  one  individiud  plant  four  distinct  colours — ^vis., 
green,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  white.  If  1  succeed  in  doing  this 
before  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Adey,  or  any  other  person,  I 
will  with  his  permission  (not  without  it,  as  he  has  already 
bespoken  the  name),  call  it  The  Ghost. — G. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
COMMITTEES.— DECEMBEa  8,  18G3. 

Flo&al  Cokmxttee. — ^This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the 
present  year,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  at  this  late  season 
there  were  very  few  plants  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Yeiteh  sent  four  very  interesting  varieties  of  a  sesd- 
ling  hybrid  Orchid,  the  result  of  Mr.  Dominy's  perseirer- 
ing  skilL  The  plants  are  the  produce  of  a  cross  between 
Calanthe  vestita  and  Limatoides  rosea.  One  seedling, 
which  is  named  Calanthe  superba,  was  particuUurly  beau- 
tiful, with  a  long  spike  of  deep  bright  rose  flowers,  the 
centre  marked  with  a  dark  spot.  This  was  awarded  a  flzst- 
class  certificate.  The  three  other  plants  were  of  a  hghier 
shade,  and  two  of  them  with  white  centres.  These  had 
been  before  the  Committee  before,  and  received  certificatss. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  plants  of  double  and  sing^ 
flowering  Primulas.  The  rosy  purple  double  variel^,  mmd 
the  double  white,  were  fine  flowers,  but  not  superior  to  others 
previously  exhibited  by  the  same  firm.  The  single  variety, 
a  fringed  deep  rose,  appeared  to  be  from  the  strain  of  Mr. 
Benares'  Primulas.  The  plants  were  very  young,  and  not 
in  condition  for  it  to  be  decided  whether  this  deep  colonr 
will  remain  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Brown,  Great  Marlow,  sent  cut  specimens  of 
an  Anemone-fiowered  Pompone  Chrysanthemum,  with  a 
deep,  full  centre  of  pale  lemon ;  the  white  back  petals  were 
irregular,  and  too  reflexed  to  make  it  a  perfect  flower.  It 
received  a  second-class  certiflcate. 

Mr.  Maointosh,  Hammersmith,  also  sent  cut  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemum  Magenta.    Flower  small,  colour  not  now. 

Mr,  McMorland,  Haverstock  Hill,  sent  Odontoglossmn 
phaloanopsis,  an  old  and  well-known  Orchid,  but  not  veiy 
often  exhibited.  It  is  one  of  those  which  require  a  aool- 
house  treatment,  and  like  many  of  its  family  has  sufl^Md 
much  from  the  high-temperature  treatment.  The  <plant 
though  small  produced  a  spike  of  four  or  flve  very  beantiftil 
moth<J&e  flowers,  white  ground,  marked  on  the  lower  Icibes 
with  .p«l6  lilac  spots  and  blotches.  Not  being  a  new  variety 
a  ^>eQial  oertificate  was  awarded  to  denote  its  value.  Whan 
the  oool  treatment  of  Orchids  which  will  not  endure  hqth 
jncesBoie  beoomes  more  generally  adopted,  we  may  eoqwetrU 
ase  JHfsin  maqy  exoellent  old  varie^M,  which  ibr/a  i 
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have  been  lost  through  mistaken  treatment  in  their  col- 
tiration. 

Mr.  Boll,  Chelsea,  sent  plants  of  a  beautifiil  Sazifraga> 
japonioa  tricolor,  one  of  the  many  interesting  plants  in^o- 
daoed  bj  Mr.  Standish  from  Jajtan,  specimens  of  which  we 
saw  two  years  ago  at  Bagshot.  This  Saxifrage  has  most 
remarkable  Yariegated  foliage,  the  dark  ^^reen  being  re- 
Ueved  by  bright  rose  and  creamy  white  Tanegations.  This 
will  prove  a  yaluable  plant  for  suspended  baskets.  The 
runners  carefully  trained  would  make  a  veiy  pretty  specimen. 
As  a  deooratiye  plant  adapted  for  this  special  purpose,  a 
first-dass  certificate  was  awarded  to  it. 

From  Mr.  Bull  also  came  Burlingtonia  decora  (picta. 
Hooker),  from  Brazil,  a  well-known  &cMd ;  Dracssna  ter- 
mmalis  latifolia  pendula,  resembling  a  species  already  well 
known;  Eranthemum  rubrovenium,  a  variegated-foliaged 
plant  not  dissimilar  from  another  variety;  Eennedya  Frod- 
woodii,  not  eoual  to  K.  Marryatte  or  proetrata.  Three 
plants  were  placed  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Eyles,  from  the 
Society's  garden  at  Chiawick,  presented  by  a  gentleman 
whose  name  we  did  not  hear — a  Sonchus  filifolia  with  very 
thread-li)ce  foliage,  an  Aralia,  and  Hottonia.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  plants  unknown,  and  were  too  young  for  any 
opinion  to  be  formed  on  their  merits. 

Fbutt  ComciTTXB. — ^Mr.  Nash  in  the  chair.  At  this 
meeting  there  was  one  of  the  largest  exhibitions  of  fruit 
that  have  been  seen  during  the  season.  The  prizes  offered 
w^ere-— Class  A,  For  the  best  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples, 
distinot  kinds.  There  were  no  less  than  seventeen  enteies, 
and  aU  sufficiently  meritorious.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
it  was  not  the  largc^  and  the  best-looking  that  proved  the 
best  in  flavour,  and  consequently  many  collections  that 
looked  as  if  they  ought  to  have  taken  a  prize  were  numbered 
among  the  unsuccessfrd  competitors.  The  first  prize  was 
awarcted  to  Mr.  Buffett,  gardener  to  Viscount  Palmerston, 
Brookett  Hall,  for  very  delidously-flavoured  fruit  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Bibston  Pippin,  and  Cockle  Pippin,  and  all 
of  which  were  beautifril  specimens  as  welL  The  second 
prise  was  ti^en  by  Mr.  Simpson,  gardener  to  Lady  Moly- 
neuz»  Stoke  Farm,  Slough.  Me  eidiibited  three  collections, 
aU  of  whidi  were  very  fine  specimens  of  the  sorts.  That 
which  obtained  the  prize  consisted  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Cornish  GiUiflower,  and  Bibston  Pippin.  The  others  were 
Boeemary  Busset,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Clayeate  Pearmain, 
Golden  Harvey,  Eeddleston  Pippin,  and  Scanet  Busset. 

Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  WeUs,  Esq.,  of  Bedleaf,  exhibited 
no  less  than  five  collections,  all  of  which  were  diiferent,  and 
eonsequently  contained  fifteen  varieties  of  dessert  Apples. 
Among  these  Sam  Young  was  particularly  noticeable  as 
being  the  finest-fiavoured  Apple  in  the  whole  collection. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  was  also  very  richly  flavoured.  For 
this  collection  the  Committee  awarded  Mr.  Cox  a  certificate 
of  commendation.  Mr.  Curd,  gardener  to  M.  J.  Thoytts, 
Esq.,  of  Sulhampstead,  £dso  e:diibited  a  lar^e  number  of 
varieties  of  dessert  and  kitchen  Apples  amounting  to  twenty- 
five  sorts.  Many  of  these  were  also  excellent  specimens. 
In  Mr.  Whiting's  collection  the  Elford  Pippin  deserves 
especial  notice.  It  is  a  small  flat  Apple,  and  seems  to  be  a 
great  favourite  with  that  gentleman,  for  he  has  shown  it  on 
several  occasions  lately,  and  it  has  been  invariably  of  very 
fine  fiavour.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  best  of  our 
dessert  Apples.  Mr.  Beasley,  gardener  to  T.  Wood,  Esq., 
Acton,  had  fine  specimens,  both  in  appearance  and  flavour, 
of  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  also  of  Wyken  Pippin,  but  his 
Sing  of  the  Pippms  were  inferior.  Mx.  Earley,  of  Digswell, 
who  was  second  at  last  meeting,  hod  very  nice  specimens  of 
the  true  Gx>lden  Winter  Pearmain.  Mr.  Dungey,  of  the 
Gardens,  Oakham  Park,  Bipley,  Surrey,  had  flne  specimens 
of  the  Bibston.  Mr.  Spivey,  of  HaUingbury  Place,  sent 
unusually  flne  specimens,  both  in  flavour  and  appearance,  of 
Marg^ ;  and  Mr.  Curd,  of  Sulhampstead,  contributed  beau- 
tiful examples  of  the  true  Cockle  Pippin. 

Class  B  was  for  the  best  dish  of  Huyshe's   Bergamot 
^ear,  and  for  this  new  introduction  there  were  three  entries, 

fl^.  Huyshe  himself  having  one;  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and 

^.  the  other.    The  specimens  of  Messrs.  Lucombe  were, 

however,  the  best  in  every  respect,  and  consequently  came 

m  flrst,  while  the  originator  of  the  variety  was  himsftlf 

/bligAf"  *-o  take  a  second  place.     This  remarkably  flne  Pear 


henceforth  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  fonneriiMnewasooA- 
pletely  a  misnomer,  as  the  tndt  possesses  neittier  the  slu^e 
nor  any  other  feature  of  a  Bergamot.  It  is,  in  &ot»  a  kig 
pyramidal  Pear. 

Class  C  was  for  the  best  dish  of  Huyshe's  Yictori%  tbo 
a  splendid  Pear  raised  by  Mr.  Huyshe.  In  this  class  tiMm 
were  four  competitors,  Ihr.  Scott,  of  Exeter,  being  first  wAl 
splendid  specimens  covered  over  with  fine  wazm  cifinsisflir 
coloured  russet,  and  delicious  in  fiavour;  Mr.  Huyshe  wh 
again  second,  also  with  fine  spedmens,  but  not  so  xioU|f 
fiavoured  as  those  of  Dr.  Scott.  Messrs.  Lucombe*  Pfnoe^  SM 
Co.,  had  also  excellent  specimens,  and  unforfcaiiatety  tlwst 
of  Mr.  G^y,  of  Exeter,  were  rotten  at  the  core. 

In  Class  C,  For  the  best  dish  of  Josephine  de  Msliiti 
Pear,  Mr.  Spivey,  of  HaUingbury  Place,  near  Bishop  StOft- 
ford,  V  ts  first  with  fine  fruit,  the  fiavour  of  which  was  ami 
to  anything  ever  met  with  in  that  excellent  vaziefy.  Mr. 
Cox,  of  Bedleaf,  was  second,  also  with  weU-flavonred  fruit* 
but  not  so  rich  in  fiavour.  George  F.  Wilson^  Esq.,  of  Gishnat 
Cottle,  Weybridge  Heath,  sent  very  large  and  hsadsome 
specimens  from  a  tree  grown  in  a  pot  in  an  arohaid-hoose^ 
but  the  fiavour  did  not  come  up  to  either  of  the  ftoMr. 
The  other  exhibitors  were  Dr.  Scott,  of  Exeter;  Mr.  Ssainel 
Balphs,  Walton-on-Thames;  and  Mr.  Adlam,  of  Wslton-OB- 
Thames,  but  neither  of  these  was  at  all  poesesied  of  ai^ 
fiavour. 

A  seedling  Grape  was  received  from  Mr.  Meredith  of  Qtr- 
ston,  called  Child  of  Hale.  It  poduces  an  enonnoos  bonoh, 
with  a  stout  woody  stalk  and  a  proftision  of  Iszge  round 
amber-coloured  berries  on  very  short  and  stoat  beny-stslks. 
The  skin  is  thin,  and  the  Hesh.  firm  and  crackling,  of  the 
consistency  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria^  bat  wxfehoiit  the 
fiavour.  It  is  very  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  oonsideiaMe 
amount  of  richness,  but  unfortunately  the  skin  had  a  little 
astringency  in  it,  which  has  prevented  the  Coaunittee  finm- 
ing  a  favourable  opinion  upon  its  merits.  It  is  evidsBtly  a 
variety  that  will  hang  in  good  condition  to  a  late  period,  sod 
when  that  astringency  is  absent  it  will  be  an  invslusUe 
variety,  both  for  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  for  flavour,  and  fir 
long  keeping. 

Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  sent  bunches  of  Bsr- 
barossa.  Black  Prince,  Charleswortii  Toksy,  and  Gddsn 
Hamburgh  from  an  orchard-house.  They  were  aQ  beanti- 
fcQly  coloured  and  well  grown,  but  the  flavour  was  not 
developed  except  in  the  last,  which  was  in  beantifhl  ooodi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  gardener  to  Baron  Liond  de  Bothsohild, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  exhibited  two  splendid  Fine  hmkm, 
one  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  and  the  other  Csnotta 
BothschUd. 

Mr.  Haywood,  nurseiyman,  Worcester,  sent  stalks  oC  a 
white  Celery,  which  could  not  be  diHtingnished  from  weQ- 
grown  specimens  of  the  Incomparable.  Mr.  MehiDe»  of 
Dalmeney  Park,  sent  a  hybrid  Turnip  between  the  Swede 
and  the  Yellow  Stone,  which,  however,  was  not  regarded  ss 
anything  superior  to  what  ia  already  in  cultivatioiL;  sbo  a 
sprouting  form  of  the  Ulm  Savoy,  which  is  not  equal  to  the 
Brussels  Sprouts ;  and  a  seedling  Brussels  Sproutet  whidi  ii 
much  too  larff e  ever  to  become  a  thinff  of  any  inyartsnoe» 
seeing  the  desideratum  in  that  vegetabk  is  to  procure  it  as 
small  as  possible. 


SOME  GAEDENS  WOBTH  SEEING. 

WABWICKSHnUB. 


yame.  FroprUtor.  Oardentr, 

Comb«  Abbey Eaxl  of  Cntrva Mr.  Miller 

StoneleishAbbey Lord  Leigh  Mr.  EUwonby...  Kenllvortu 

NewnhamPedoz LordDenbl^ Mr.  West Rog^. 

The  beautifrd  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Castle  are  dose  to  tlM 
Eenilworth  station,  and  well  deserve  a  visit  from  the  tourist 
—P.  M.,  Fulhom. 


Mi8TLST0S.^In  your  Journal  of  Mth  November^  page  419, 
you  ask  for  any  information  of  JGsUetoe  growiugooa  Other 
trees  than  the  Apple,  Thorn*  Poplar,  sod  Idme.  lliaEe  Is  in 
the  churchyard  here  a  fine  large  bunch  of  it  gvowfaig  on  fhs 
kfHu*i»^  •^  m  in«jtfi^  w   t  Tlir<^  OH  the  lawii  acgoiBli^ 
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tlie  OD^  qMdmeiu  I  lure  Men  in  tbe  lonthem  part  of 
DeTon^iK.  Tlte  Appl»-<mhudB  are  tree  from  it — Wcti 
OirwtU,  near  NewliM  JMot. 


WHAT  ANIMALS  ARK  POISONED  BY  THE 
YEWP 

"A.  J.O."  all  Ust  nunmar  timed  two  oowb  into  n  uiull 
field  with  a.  Ikr^  Yew  tree  in  it,  being  informed  bj  the  nun 
who  bad  charge  of  them  Uut  it  wm  a  "  bearing  Tew  tree," 
and  not  poisonoos.  It  prodooes  no  berriee.  Theie  cowa  t&ke 
deligbt  in  eating  aajiJiins  tbej  Me  not  intended  to  have. 
So  "A.  J.  G."  has  little  donbt  that  the;  ate  many  snail 
branches  of  the  Tew,  and  owbunly  they  were  none  the  worse. 
An  old  hone  Bpehda  moat  of  hia  time  in  the  B&me  field. 

How  does  thia  agree  wiUi  the  advioe  ^ven  in  Tm  Jqdbhai. 
ov  HoaricuLToa*  for  the  Ist  of  December,  in  which  a.corre- 

rident,  "O.  B.,"  is  adTised  to  fence  offTewg  bom  sheep  t 
Mickleham  downs  there  are  qnantitiea  of  Yew  trees,  uid 
^^A.  J.  G."  has  seal  fioolu  of  sheep  grazing  amons  them 
safely.  On  the  other  hand,  "  A.  J.  O."  sent  a  cart  drawn 
^  a  donkey  to  fetch  some  torf  from  naighboaring  downs. 
The  donkey  at«  Tew  brant^iea  HidkMra^  and  died  the  next 
day,  evidently  poiwaed. 

The  oonnt^  people  parsist  in  skying' Uiat  the  Tews  which 
have  no  berries  are  not  poisonona,  and  "  A.  J.  O."  wiU  be 
mach  cbliffsd  if  tha  B£tan  of  Tn  Joimfu.  or  Hobti- 
cuLTnai  will  say  whether  tliiB  ia  truth  or  folly,  for  "  A.  J,  G." 
is  aqiiotis  to  let  poultry  mn  on  a  piece  of  ground  where 
there  are  several  Irish  Tews,  but  is  afraid  to  do  so  on 
account  of  the  b«aTieB. 

"A  J.  G."  slao  bws  to  have  two  kinds  (rf  good  late  Straw- 
berries  reeommaided  for  p's^ting  tmder  a  north  wall,  and 
would  prefer  one  kind  to  be  a  reo^ctable  old-bshioned  sort, 
which  can  be  relied  on.  being  lathar  ont  of  conceit  with 
noveltiea  at  preMB^  in  oooaeqnence  of  a  fiulore  in  growing 
Spergola  piliJenk 

(Ton  cannot  hare  two  batter  late  varieties  of  the  Straw- 
bmr  than  the  Elton  and  Fn)gm<n«  Late  Pine. 

With  relerence  to  tlie  Tew  being  ptnsononi,  no  fitct  ia  mere 
certain  than  t^t  aome  »nvnfi^,  and  under  some  circnm- 
stanoe^  have  died  bvm  eating  either  the  berries  or  the  leaves 
and  twigs ;  and  tUa  being  so,  thoagh  iilwiilaf  nn^mfii)!  ajiH 
apparently  under  similar  oircumstancee,  have  not  been  so 
killed,  yet  he  is  unwisely  venturous  who  suUects  them  to  the 
risk.  We  will  qnote  a  few  testimcnies.  Wliite,  of  Selbome, 
states  an  instance  wh^e  barrow  hogs  and  young  sows  ware 
MUitiured  by  eating  Tew  berries;  bat  sows  suckling  their 
young  often  died  after  dsvonring  the  berries.  Gilpin  re- 
lates instance*  of  hones  tied  to  a  Tew  hedge  being  killed; 
ajid  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  he  had  nine  of  Ua  own  young  bnOooka 
killed  by  browsing  on  a  Tew  hedge ;  and  knewo?  a  whole 
daiiy  of  cows  killed  by  eating  Tew  clippirga.  Yet,  he  adds, 
sheep  and  turkeys,  and,  aa  ^A-keeper*  s^r,  deer  will  ok^ 
thia  tree  with  impunity.  Children  eat  the  berries  without 
inconvenience,  and  so  do  fitdd&res ;  yet  Withering  teQs  of 
throe  children  having  been  killed  bj  a  spoonAU  of  the  green 
leaves,  and  sheep,  he  adds,  hare  been  killed  by  eating  the 
bark ;  and  many  instaocea  are  recorded  of  persons  killed  by 
drinking  a  decoction  of  the  leaves.  We  aliaU  be  glad  to 
receive  information  upon  the  snl^eot ;  bat  after  the  above 
testimony  we  ahould  aroid  taming  any  agricnltursJ  ""'thh' 
into  a  field  where  it  oonU  parta£e  of  any  part  of  the  Yew. 
Wp  iihnniii  nnf  fou  fn«>;,^  poultry  into  such  a  field.] 


natjve  of  South  America, 
ing  in  a  wann  store  di 

laOITULKIA  HODOaONI 
trrd..  Composite.  Linn. 
North  Japan.  Beliered 
blooming  during  July  ii 

' —  (Thii 


Adcniux  0 


—Nal. 

»%» 

yellow 'and  acarlet,  open- 

— (IMd.,  I.  6416.) 

s  Lig^ularia). — Sat. 

iperfina.    Native  of 

(wers  bright  yellow, 

ftwne.— (/Hd..  t.  6417.) 

.  Adenium). — Nat.  ord.. 


Beqnires   a 

L  (Painted  Neat  Bur- 
iutgKiiuBit. — rroi.  Bra.,  urcnxiaoaw.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Mon- 
an^ia.  Native  of  Brazil.  Flowers  white  mottled  with  pink 
and  purple.    Blooms  in  October.— [fbtd.,  t.  541S.;i 

FiHCT  Panbiks,  raised  by  Mr.  Dean,  of  SMpley.  Ber 
tfoJNty,  two  upper  petals  dark  purple,  white-edgad ;  three 
lower  petals  dark  blotched  cirded  by  purple,  edge  straw 
colour.  Frinee  of  Widet,  three  lower  petals  richly  marbled 
with  purple,  yellow,  and  black;  two  upper  petals  light 
purple  shaded  off  to  a  white  edge.  Prinettt  of  Wale*,  light 
straw  colour,  with  a  pale  purple  band  within  each  petal,  and 
dark  blotch  in  centre  of  three  lower.  Thomat  Moore,  pale 
straw  colour,  each  pbtal  Tarious^  blotched  with  purple.— 
{Wlond  JHTagarine,  pi.  173.) 

GuTBONiiu.  SAHOUTNBUM. — Cspe  of  Qood  Hopc  bulb. 
Flowers  scarlet.— (IHd.,  pi.  174.) 

Clxhahs  bioins. — Cross  between  C.  azurea  and  C.  lanu- 
ginosa.   Flowers  pnnilish-blue. — {Ibid.,  pi.  17G.) 

PicoTKi,  Cotonei  Clark,  rosy  scarlet  edged  white,  Tery 
clear,  no  bar.  CuMrATioN,  I>ord  Clyfbm,  a  pink  and  purple 
bizarre.— {Ibid.,  pi.  176.) 

CiiBiUTiB  FoKnmi. — Introduced  froip  Japan  by  Ur. 
Fortune,  and  flowered  by  Mr.  Standish,  Soyal  Nurseoy, 
Ascot.  Flowers  white,  very  large,  double  and  fragrant— 
(Floriet  and  Pomologiit,  iL,  169.) 

Stsawxibkt,  FroifinoTe  LaU  Pine,  "  raised  by  that  inde- 
&tigable  hybridiser,  Hr.  Thomas  Ingram,  Her  Majesty's 
gardener  at  Frogmore."  Fruit  large,  varying  from  conical 
to  cockscomb  in  shape,  ripe  at  same  time  as  the  Eltcm, 
"but  is  far  superior  to  it  both  in  fiavour  and  produotivs- 
neas."- (Ibid.,  172.) 


We  ahould  not  fear  b 


PORTRAITS    OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
,  FRUITS. 

DiPTBKiC4irrHVB  Lrraifi  (Splendid  Dipteracanthns).— 
Soi.  ord.,  Acanthaoe«.  Um.,  Didynamia  Angicspermia. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Acanthacecns  plants.  Native 
of  Bradl.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  Wellington 
Eoad  Nursery.  Flowers  scariat,  blooming  in  Jidy.— (Bota- 
nisoi  Uofotiiui,  t.  6414.) 


Ema  KTRiancxiOBKis  (Nutmeg  EriaV-Ko/.  ord..  Orchid- 
MM.  Lmn.,  Oynaudna  KoBandria.  Pretty  and  fragiMit. 
ISmn  of  Houbmn.    iBtrodwMd  by  Mean*.  LowTco, 


BEBKHAMPSTEAD  NURSERY. 
Som  time  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  this  nursery,  ao 
deservedly  celebrated  for  Bosea,  its  collection  of  fruit  trees, 
weeping  or  pendoloua  trees,  standard  evergreens— as  Por- 
ing^ Laurels,  Bhododsndrons,  &c. ;  fine  specimens  of  Aran- 
[jariaa  and  Deodars ;  its  economical  span-roofed  houses,  and 
Bconomical  heating  by  hot  water,  hot  air,  Polmaise  stoves, 
to.  Our  object  in  paying  a  visit  in  the  end  of  September 
was  to  see  a  boose  of  Grapes,  most  pf  which  were  tlien  ripe. 
A  good  report  of  these  had  t>eeu  brought  to  as,  and  we  fUt  a 
particular  interest  in  them,  aa  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  the  Vines  during  the  process  of  planting.  Having  fre- 
quently advocated  drainage  and  a  suitably  mode  border  fi>r 
Vines,  snd  having  lately  deacribed  how  these  processes  ara 
attended  to  in  two  of  the  best  Orape  gardens  in  the  ccnntw, 
we  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  realders  of  the  Journal  ahould 
know  of  a  very  successftil  case  of  Grape-growing  where  no 
attention  whatever  had  been  given  to  drauiing.  and  all  the 
border-making  was  the  simplest  imaginable.  The  house  is 
span-roofed,  1S6  feet  in  length  and  E7  feet  in  width,  height 
to  ridge  about  11  feet,  and  at  sides  about  8  feet.  The  aidaa 
of  the  house  face  the  south-weet  and  the  north-eaat.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  slopes  to  Uie  east  to  a  brook  near 
the  canal,  and  it  is  built  on  the  slope.  At  the  hlgkeat  end 
nt  a,a  >,„...^  ..  ot  ^^_)JJ.  1^  ^ere  ia  an  open  spring  wall,  Hia 
nt.i. 


of  the  house,  ai 


watat  aUading  not  num  ihau  H  bet  from  tha  aarikDe,  ami 
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therefore  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  house  stands — just  such  a  position  as 
one  would  suppose  that  stagnant  water  would  havo  to  be 
guarded  against. 

When  fjst  we  saw  the  house  the  sides  were  supported  by 
stout  larch  poles,  and  a  row  of  poles  went  along  the  middle 
to  sustain  the  ridge-board.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  the  house 
was  either  not  a  true  span  or  the  north-east  side  had  tlie 
ground  lower ;  and  there  the  opening  from  the  glass  to  the 
STOund  was  filled,  we  think,  with  a  hedge  of  Arbor  Vitse. 
The  object  of  the  house  seemed  chiefly  to  be  to  give  the 
protection  of  diyness  and  of  a  still  atmosphere  to  great 
numbers  of  things  in  winter.  The  south-west  side  was 
partly  open  and  partly  protected  by  such  temporaiy  means 
as  bushes,  mats,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  louvre  boards,  the 
roof  being  fixed  in  the  regular  orchard-house  fashion. 

In  order  to  make  the  house  a  large  storehouse  for  fruit 
trees  in  pots  and  many  other  things  that  required  a  little 
protection  in  winter,  when  Vines  were  planted  on  the  south- 
west side  they  were  placed  from  44  to  5  feet  apart,  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  floor  of  the  house  all  the  year  through 
might  not  be  impaired  by  the  Vines. 

Unfortunatoly  we  cannot  lay  hold  of  our  memoranda  as  to 
the  year — ^not  very  long  ago — when  these  Vines  were  planted, 
and  we  forgot  to  ask  Mr.  Lane ;  but  so  far  as  we  recollect,  in 
forming  a  border  for  them  there  was  not  a  spadeful  of  the 
natural  soil  touched  or  removed.  We  have  already  indicated 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  house  stands  slopes  consider- 
ably eastward ;  and  just  in  front  of  the  south-west  side  it 
slopes  a  little  towards  the  south-west,  but  not  much.  In 
pUiinting  the  Vines  for  this  open  wall-less  house  all  the 
preparations  made  were  putting  a  good  barrowload  of  fern 
above  the  natural  soil,  and  then  placing  a  few  barrowloads 
of  fresh  loam  from  the  common  on  the  fern,  and  on  this  soil 
disentangling  and  spreading  out  the  roots  of  the  Vines. 
As  the  Vines  grew,  fresh  soil  with  a  similar  bottoming  was 
added ;  but  even  now  the  made  border  does  not  extend 
more  than  5  feet  in  width,  and  presents  the  appearance  indi- 
cated on  the  south  side  of  Jig.  2.  The  roots  have  no  doubt 
extended  much  farther;  and  we  should  have  supposed  that 
they  had  pushed  into  the  inside  of  the  house  as  well  as  out- 
aide  but  for  the  following  circumstance. 

Fig.  2. 


N 


The  very  cold  winters  of  16G0  and  1861  showed  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  more  secure  shelter  at  the  sides,  and, 
therefore,  the  deeper  north-east  side  was  walled  up  to  the 
plate  on  which  the  glass  roof  rested.  The  south-west  side 
was  fiUed  up  partly  by  a  wall  and  then  with  glass  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  foreman  and  Mr.  Lane  told  us  that  they 
had  found  no  roots  inside  of  that  wall,  though  the  mounds 
of  decomposing  tan,  sawdust,  and  litter  inside  would  have 
been  an  inducement  for  the  roots  to  revel  in,  if  they  had 
obtained  the  chance  to  do  so.  The  very  intelligent  superin- 
tendent, who  may  well  be  pleased  wiUi  the  heavy  orop  of 
fine  Grapes,  is  anxious  that  the  wall  should  be  cut  into 
arches,  or  pillars,  that  the  Vine-roots  may  be  encouraged 
inward,  making  for  them  at  first  a  small  narrow  bender, 
and  increasing  the  width'  as  the  roots  occupy  it ;  and  then  he 
would  cut  a  drain  some  12  or  more  feet  from  the  wall  out- 
side, and  put  up  a  wall  there  below  ground  to  prevent  the 

"^ots  going  farther.  He  is  afraid  that  unless  something  of 
joSb  kind  is  done,  and  if  similar  heavy  crops  are  taken,  that 
the  Grapes  will  be  apt  to  shank  or  colour  badly  when  a  wet 

i«A».voiirable  summer  comes.    As  the  Vines  are  flourishing 

f*ell,  wo  feel  persuaded  that  Mr.  Lan**    ^^'U  adopt  a^    east 

-  part  of  these  suggestions,  merely  a^  <       -  'A»»f  i^e  *^      '•*»*■ 


These  suggestions,  however,  ^VP^  to  the  fhtare^  tnd  lot 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  v  ines,  which  hare  ujfk 
received  no  coddling,  except  watering  the  narrow  bofe 
several  times  during  the  summer  wiui  drainings  from  flu 
dunghill,  and  covering  it  in  September  with  8h<nt  saihei  d 
glass,  so  that  the  heated  air  might  enter  fiieely  and  yet  the 
rains  of  autumn  be  thrown  ofL  Dnringr  ^^  P^  snmnMrfcr 
the  first  time,  we  think  in  July,  two  hot-water  pipes  hsie 
been  taken  round  the  house,  which  for  the  friture  inll  lo  6r 
take  away  its  purely  orchard-house  oharacter.  The  hdp  d 
these  pipes  in  future  will  also  assist  in  the  thoroo^  zipo- 
ing  of  the  fruit,  the  preserving  it  when  ripe,  the  hssdadBs 
of  the  wood,  and  the  preserving  still  moire  Beooreiy  themt 
number  of  plants  in  pots  stowed  away  here  in  winter. 

We  mention  these  little  matters  as  likely  to  be  intent- 
ing;  but  let  it  be  reoolleoted,  that  until  July  the  Vineikid 
no  help  except  what  was  given  in  an  open  orchaid-hooN, 
and  from  a  small  border  of  5  feet  in  width  made  on  the 
surface  of  the  natural  soil.  The  sight  of  theee  TiBfli  in 
September  was  a  very  striking  one,  most  of  them  htka%  is 
full  bearing,  and  they  reached  f^rom  the  south-west  side  19 
to  the  ridge  and  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  north-east  side. 
All  were  heavily,  and  many  rather  too  heavily  cropped,  wUdi 
in  a  few  instances  might  impair  their  fhll  cc^oozing.  Hie 
bunches  in  general  were  large,  and  the  berries  of  foil  lae. 
We  measured  some  berries  of  Black  Hamboxgh  somewfatt 
at  random,  and  found  that  they  ranged  -from  S|  inches  and 
more.  We  counted  the  bunches  on  a  number  of  Vines,  and 
they  numbered  from  thirty  to  forty  on  each  Vine.  On  one 
fine  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  we  counted  them  partieiilirly  snd 
found  forty-three  bunches,  and  some  of  theee  were  very  huge. 
We  are  sure  that  these  forty-three  bunches  woold  avenge 
2  lbs.  each.  Notwithstanding  such  a  heavy  crcp  the  Vines 
seemed  in  frill  health  and  vigour,  showing  that  the  roots  were 
not  idle  somewhere.  As  one  evidence  of  their  Tigoor,  we  miy 
mention  that  some  shoots  laid  into  pots  at  the  fiur  end  ii 
the  Vines  on  the  north  side  were  making  splendid  oanee  of 
wood,  receiving  a  little  additional  help  fh>m  the  pot. 

The  kinds  thus  phintcd  outside  and  g^rown  across  the 
house  from  side  to  side  were  Black  Hamburgh*  MUl  HOI 
Hamburgh,  Dutch  Hamburgh,  Pope*s  Hambuzgh.  Golden 
Hamburgh,  exhibiting  a  little  tenderness  in  ue  foliage, 
showing  that  a  slight  shade  in  sununer  woold  be  uae&d; 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  the  bunches  large,  thick  set, 
and  the  berries  squeezed  against  each  other,  having 
grown  too  large  for  the  minnii^  given  them,  and 
which  will  be  apt  to  interfere  wiQi  their  colouring 
fully  up  to  the  mark.  In  some  plaeea  this  Qnupe 
has  set  very  badly  this  season.  We  think  the 
low  temperature  may  be  an  advantaffe.  We  should 
judge  some  of  these  perfect  balls  oflranfihes  to  be 
little  under  4  lbs.  in  weight.  Esperione  was  not 
coloming  so  well  as  others ;  Black  Xbinoe*  West's 
St.  Peter's,  Frankenthal,  .Buckland  Sweetwater, 
and  Barbarossa,  had  fine  large  bonches,  but  ber- 
ries much  smaller  than  other  varieties,  aiiid  looking 
as  if  they  would  need  the  hot-water  pipes  to  ripen  theoL  It 
will  be  noticed  that,  witJi  the  exception  of  the  Baibarossn, 
most  of  the  others  would  come  in  about  the  same  tune-— a 
matter  often  of  importance  in  a  commercial  point  dT  visw; 
but  it  is  different  in  a  gentlonuui's  garden,  where  snooesnon 
of  supply  is  of  greater  moment. 

So  many  inquiries  are  made  whether  anything  can  be 
grown  under  the  shade  of  Vines,  that  we  must  mention  what 
we  found  on  the  floor  of  this  house.  Of  course  it  would  be 
differently  filled  in  winter.  There  is  no  attempt  at  nicety 
in  the  internal  arrangements.  The  most  of  the  plants  in 
pots  were  plunged  in  mounds  of  sawdust,  but  so  moved  (as 
on  inspection  we  found),  that  the  roots  should  pzofanide 
little  or  nothing.  Here  we  observed  some  exoeUent  Figs 
in  pots,  chiefly  the  Grand  Florentine,  a  beautiful  large  Yy% ; 
the  White  Marseilles,  the  prolific  variety,  than  wftidi  none 
is  richer;  the  well-known  and  prized  Brown  Turkey;  and 
the  small,  sweet.  White  Singleton,  a  good  old  Fig  under 
a  new  name,  but  having  the  £BiUlt  that  it  seldom  fields 
a  good  first  crop  however  treated — at  least  we  have  fboBd 
it  so  oftener  than  was  agreeable.  With  good  H**fli^'Wj 
however,  the  second  crop  comes  eadj,  and  geneaQy  ^m 
on  as  if  Sutened  meohamcaQj. 
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house  and  in  these  mounds  of  sawdust,  were  Vines  in  ]pots, 
most^,  in  what  are  called  No.  8-pots,  the  Vines  being  trained 
ronna  three  or  four  stakes ;  and  though  man  j  of  the  earliest 
kinds  had  been  partly  cut,  the  Vines  averaged  from  five 
to  eight  bunches  to  each.  We  counted  eight  fiur-sized 
bnndEes  on  seTeral  Blac^  Hflonburghs ;  noticed  some  very 
good  Buckland  Sweetwater;  also  some  fully  ripe  bunches 
of  the  Early  Malingre,  a  very  early  medium-sized  White 
Grape,  well  worthy  of  being  more  generally  grown ;  Wesfs 
St.  Peter's,  about  eight  good  bunches ;  Boyal  Muscadine, 
nearly  all  cleared,  but  showing  that  there  had  been  a  gpood 
crop ;  White  Frontignan,  nice  bunches  and  good  berries ; 
and  Prolific  Sweetwater,  which  seems  to  set  freely  and 
thickly.  Charleswcftrth  Tokay,  Trebbiano,  Muscat  Tror^n 
(new  to  ub),  and  Bowood  Muscat,  set  welL  Canon  Hall 
Muscat,  Tokay,  and  White  Nice  were  not  ripe,  showing 
that  they  would  need  more  heat  and  time.  We  noticed  also 
fine  berries  of  Kempsey  Alicante,  Lady  Downes',  Trentham 
Black,  and  Bidwfll's  Seedlm^,  resembling,  but  seemingly 
earlier  than  Black  Prince.  We  also  observed  near  this  veiy 
fine  specimens  of  Comte  de  Lamy  Pear,  also  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  Pear,  and  fine  plants  in  pots  of  Angelina  Burdett 
Plum;  but  Mr.  Lane  exhibits  fruit  trees  in  pots  so  often 
that  we  need  not  fxirther  allude  to  them  here. 

In  other  houses  we  noticed  great  numbers  of  beautiful 
Fig  plants  in  pots  with  g^ood  Figs  on  them,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  the  sorts;  and  several  houses, 
such  as  the  large  Polmaise-heated  Bose-house,  were  filled 
with  thousands  of  Vin^ — some  treated  for  fruiting  next 
year,  and  others  standing  as  thickly  as  the  pots  would  stand, 
with  wood  reaching  to  ttie  roof  and  beyona,  wood  and  roots 
being  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  for  mere  planting  out. 

Go  where  you  will — toBerkhampstead,  to  Sawbridgeworth, 
to  Cheshunt,  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  Lee,  Glendinning,  Osbom, 
^c,  and  take  a  peep  through  the  metropolitan,  ihe  suburban, 
and  the  country  nurseries — and  young  Vines  not  in  thou- 
sands but  millions  will  meet  your  gaze.  "  Where  do  they  all 
go  to  ?  '*  is  what  we  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  until  we  see  the 
vast  number  of  little  glass  houses  rising  by  the  side  of  even 
small  dwellings,  and  all  wanting  their  few  Vines,  not  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  eating  the  firait,  but  exgoying  the  many 
legendarj'  and  poetic  associations  connected  with  it.  We 
know  of  nothing  that  tells  more  of  the  progress  our  country 
is  making  in  wealth  and  refinement  than  the  sight  of  these 
innumerable  Vines,  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  in 
many  of  our  nurseries  the  sale  is  so  immense  that  the  pro- 
prietors have  to  look  sharply  alter  buds  for  propagating.  If 
we  live  long  enough  we  shall  see  the  day  when  in  the  suburbs 
of  large  towns  and  in  the  streets  of  country  towns  such 
houses  as  will  be  tenanted  by  tradesmen  and  well-conducted 
mechanics;  will  each  of  them  have  their  little  greenhouse 
between  or  attached,  so  that  in  quiet  meditative  moments 
their  inhabitants  may  literally  "sit  under  their  Vine  and 
under  their  Fig  tree."  With  contained  peace  and  the  increase 
of  temperance  and  prudenee,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
haniest  workers  in  our  mines,  foundries,  factories,  and  work- 
shops having  homes  resembling  little  paradises. 

Passing  over  all  the  varied  contente  of  the  nursery  with 
merely  noticing  that  the  Bhododendrons  flourish  in  the 
natural  loam  of  the  grounds  at  the  common,  and  that  among 
the  large  quarters  of  fine  Araucarias  there  are  two  or  three 
so  compact  and  beautiful  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  photo- 
graphed and  engraved,  we  shall  proceed,  in  answer  to  many 
inquiries,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Polniaise  and  brick-stove 
heating,  and  the  modes  of  propagation  adopted  in  some 
houses  built  since  our  last  visit. 

The  large  Pofanaise-house  is  heated  as  effectually  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  without  adopting  the  principle  thoroughly, 
it  is  partly  carried  out  in  most  of  the  airang^ements  for 
heating.  Thus  we  formerly  deseribed  a  long  house  100  feet 
in  length,  built  on  the  steep  incline  of  the  ground,  as  in 


rather  deep  pathway  between  them,  the  beds  sad  the  psth 
being  on  the  same  slope  as  the  ground.  7%e  bride  stove  ii 
placed  at  the  lower  end,  B,fig,  3,  and  a  pipe  is  taken  from  it 
for  a  short  distance  along  and  then  out  at  the  back  wall,  aa 
shown  in  fig,  4.     Bverything  seems  to  thrive  well  in  thia 


house,  and  this  single  brick  stove  keeps  it  warm  enoogh  for 
what  is  wanted.  Here  there  is  no  regular  carrying  out  of 
Polmaise,  and  yet  its  principle  is  brought  happily  into  action. 
The  very  sipgwla-r  construction  of  the  roof  also  helpe  it,  as  it 
divides  the  currents  of  heated  air  as  they  pass  along  near 
the  glass  to  the  farther  end,  nearly  100  feet,  and  then  the 
air,  filling  down  as  it  cools,  is  brought  by  the  heat  of  the 
stove  along  the  path  to  be  heated  again  and  sent  along  its 
former  course.  This  circulation  wul  to  a  certain  extent 
take  place  in  any  house  however  heated,  but  there  can  be 
no  question,  that  the  slope  of  the  ground,  and  consequent 
slope  of  roof,  the  slope  of  the  deep  pathway,  and  the  placing 
of  the  brick  stove  at  the  lowest  point,  all  unite  in  making 
the  circulation  more  uniform  and  equal.  As  the  stove  stands 
free  of  all  walls  but  its  own,  the  heat  from  the  fuel  is  fireely 
radiated  from  all  sides.  No  other  plan  that  we  know  of 
could  approach  this  in  economy,  and  the  consumption  of 
fuel  we  can  well  believe  to  be  very  trifiing. 

Close  to  this  house  the  chief  novelties  were  some  glass- 
roofed  lean-to  sheds,  which  in  addition  to  providing  comfort 
when  working  in  bad  weather,  would  be  found  convenient  for 
storing  many  plants  in  wintOT ;  and  there  were  also  several 
beautiftd  beds  of  the  most  popular  shrubs  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  foliage  in  lines  in  ribbon  fashion,  and  also  some 
quarters  of  Yew  grafted,  6  feet  in  height,  with  the  Silver 
and  Golden  varieties. 

The  largest  propagating-house  is  not  more  sinople  than 
complete  and  effectual.  See  fig.  5.  It  is  60  feet  in  length 
and  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  divided  lengthwise  into  three 
beds  by  two  pathways  a  little  more  than  2  feet  wide.  The 
house  is  span-roofed  and  10  feet  in  height  to  the  ridge.  The 
beds  are  separated  fipom  each  other  by  brick  walls,  3  feet  in 
height,  at  the  sides  of  the  pathways.  The  side  beds  are  4  feet 
wide.  Bach  of  these  is  heated  by  two  four-inch  pipes  in  a 
chamber  beneath.  That  chamber  is  eovered  over  with  riata 
resting  on  iron  cross-bars.  Sand  is  mostly  laid  on  the  slate 
for  placing  or  plunging  the  propagating-pots  in.  These  avs 
covered  over  by  moveable  short  saakss,  represented  by  the 
upper  line.  The  wall  that  separates  the  bed  frontiiepatlH 
way  has  openings  in  it  alike  for  heating  the  atmosi^nre 
of  the  house  and  securing  the  circulation  of  the  air.  The 
smaller  openings  »,  at  fig,  6,  let  in  the  cold  air  from  the 
path,  and  are  placed  some  2  feet  apart.  The  larger  open- 
ings, o,  are  fhmished  with  slides,  and  are  placed  some  4  or 

Fig.  5. 


more  faet  apart,  so  that  by  them  the  bottom  heat  and  the 
atmospheric  heat  may  be  regulated  at  will.  The  d^  of 
iSdS.  A.  This  house  has  a  peculiar  iwf  as  if  made  of  odds  I  moist  heat  given  to  the  cuttings  can  be  regulated  to  a  nke^ 
«k  ends,  as  shown  in  Jl^.  4.    c  and  D  are  two  beds  with  a  I  by  the  dry  or moM  eonditioE  of  the  ssbkI.    Theoentrebed 
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thflm,  as  it  is  a  great  waste  of  the  virtues  of  the  manure,  and 
dnes  it  too  much.  "We  prefer  b€«>ting  hard,  which,  by 
excluding  air,  soon  checks  the  heating  arising  from  rapid 
decomposition.  If  the  manure  is  too  wet,  then  adding  a 
little  cut  straw  and  throwing  it  in  a  heap  would  even  be 
better  than  riddling  the  bed  with  holes,  though  in  such  a 
w«t  state  the  making  holes  or  boring  all  over  is  more  per- 
missible. Were  we  spawning  such  a  damp  bed  we  would 
wrap  each  piece  of  spawn  in  a  good  handful  of  dry  short 
litter,  but  preferring  straw  and  rejecting  hay  litter  as  more 
liable  to  damp.  We  have  used  clean  straw  for  such  a  pur- 
poee,  but  we  prefer  that  which  is  broken,  such  as  may  be 
collected  near  a  manger,  or  in  a  shed  where  horses  or  cattle 
congregate  for  food  and  shelter. 

FRUIT  QABDEN. 

HaYing  raised  the  roof  in  Fig-house  as  well  as  plant-stove, 
made  a  rough  trellis  about  18  inches  from  the  glass  to  give 
what  support  may  be  necessary,  and  keep  the  shoots  out 
of  the  way.  Hitherto  the  plants  have  been  trained  chiefly 
in  bush  fashion;  but  even  then  a  little  support  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  fruit  in  the  best  position.  Protected  Straw- 
berries from  one  frosty  morning.  All  not  protected  have 
the  pots  laid  on  their  sides,  and  can  be  protected  by  litter 
in  a  few  minutes.  Sprinkled  Yine-shoots  in  small  narrow 
pits,  and  kept  the  evaporating-pans  filled  with  manure  water. 
We  should  not  care  how  rank  this  might  bo  for  Vines, 
but  the  pits  are  filled  with  plants,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
the  water  more  mild  than  there  would  otherwise  be  occasion 
for  befbre  the  buds  broke.  For  general  purposes  we  know 
of  nothing  better  for  this  manure  water,  when  used  for 
evaporation,  than  strong  clear  soot  water.  This  may  be 
made  by  mixing  a  bushel  of  soot  and  a  spadeful  of  quicklime 
in  36  ^illons  of  water,  or  even  52  gallons,  with  a  cover  to 
the  barrel  The  scum  taken  oflf  such  water  will  be  bright 
as  the  finest  old  ale,  and  will  throw  off  a  good  portion  of 
nitrogenous  matter  without  hurting,  as  far  as  we  have  found, 
the  tenderest  plants.  We  have  made  a  paste  with  the  soot 
in  the  evaporating-pans  and  then  filled  with  water,  but  this 
clogs  the  evaporoting-receptacles  in  time,  and  when  con- 
venient we  prefer  the  previous  mixing.  No  insects  like  the 
fiunes  from  such  water,  and  we  have  foimd  that  few  or  no 
plants  dislike  it.  Went  on  pruning  and  nailing  as  the 
weather  would  permit.  Now  is  still  a  good  time  for  all 
kinds  of  planting,  as  the  ground  is  still  warm.  Cuttings  of 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  <S^.,  should  be  made  in  wet  days, 
but  should  not  remain  long  unplanted.  Other  matters 
much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  With  all  our  care 
the  leaves  must  be  removed  from  the  late  vinery,  the  Gbapes 
in  which  are  still  keeping  very  nicely. 

OBNAKENTAIi   DEPASTMENT. 

We  have  begun  regulating  some  of  the  herbaceous  plants, 
and  digging  and  trenching-up  the  beds  and  borders  for 
bedding  phmts.    Being  scarce  ot  well-rotted  manure  of  any 
sort,  our  practice  for  several  years  has  been  to  dig,  or  rather 
trench,  pretty  deeply,  but  leaving  the  bottom  spit  at  the 
bottom,  and  keeping  fully  three-pui;s  of  the  surface  at  the 
surfi&ce  still,  in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  little 
inanuxe  that  was  placed  near  the  top.      This  deep  stir- 
ring we  believed  saved  us  frt)m  scorched  beds  last  summer, 
when  for  two  months  we  had   not  enough  of  water  for 
pot  plants,  and  everything  outside  had  to  take  its  chance. 
Mbjoj  an  afternoon  the  Calceolarias  especially  looked  woe- 
begone, but  they  mostly  were  all  right  again  the  following 
morning.    We  had  satisfied  ourselves  that  this  deep  stirring 
was  just  as  effectual  in  preventing  extra  luxuriance  in  damp 
'^Jid  wet  seasons.    This  season,  in  order  to  bring  a  little  fresh 
joilto  the  surface,  we  will  stir  as  deeply,  but  will  bring  up 
more  of  the  under  soil  to  the  top,  will  let  it  be  exposed  all 
".he  winter,  will  turn  it  once  or  twice,  leaving  it  as  rough  as 
>ossiblc,  and  in  early  spring  will  cover  the  surface  with 
•ome  leaf  mould,  and  keep  that  in  turning  not  far  from  the 
jurface  to  encourage  active  growth  at  first.   All  such  chang- 
ug  of  the  surface  should  bo  done  gradually.    We  recollect 
-f  a  large  piece  of  a   waste  being  trenched  for  planting 
^les,  and  after  several  failures  this  ground  had  pretty  weB 
u  be  trenched  back  again  before  anything  would  grow,  so 
.hat  the  expense  of  such  trenching  was  worse  than  labour 
'^st.     Had  the  ground  been  deep  ploughed,  or  if  even  feir- 
-.sed  liolcs  had  been  made,  or  the  surface  spit  well  broken,  and 


no  doubt  that  trees  and  anything  else  would  have  done  weD. 
A  case  came  under  our  notice  not  long  ago  of  deep  txendnng^ 
where  some  8  inches  of  hungry  clay  and  irony  marl  mn 
brought  to  the  sur£EU3e,  to  the  discomfort  of  everything  aaA 
everybody.  If  well  stirred  at  the  bottom  and  an  iadi  or 
two  brought  to  the  BxafsMe,  it  would  have  been  sufficient. 

As  soon  as  we  can  we  will  plant  a  border  with  faita  of 
Cerastium,  variegated  Arabia,  &c.,  for  edgings,  as  it  u  » 
well  to  have  rooted  plante  to  go  to,  and  they  wdl  root  oifie^ 
before  ApriL  The  hardier  'Robos  may  now  be  pnmed;  IImb 
more  tender  Perpetuals,  Teas,  &c.,  hail  better  be  imprnaed 
until  the  end  of  March  or  the  mid(Ue  of  ApriL  A  little  leif 
mould  put  over  the  roote  of  the  latter,  and  evei^green  boo^ 
stuck  over  the  bed,  will  much  protect  them  against  cold. 
Such  branches  or  fern  may  be  tied  round  the  beads  of  stan- 
dards budded  on  the  Dog  Bose,  &c. ;  but  for  nice  j^anti  of 
Teas  and  other  tender  kinds,  and  dwarfs  in  a  bed,  no  plan  is 
better  thui  taking  them  up  carefiilly  and  planting  them  in 
a  bed  in  a  shed,  or  against  a  fence,  and  thatehing  them 
up,  taking  them  out  and  planting  in  the  beginning  <f  AjniL 
When  used  to  it,  they  will  hardly  seem  to  notice  the  moving 
more  than  its  securing  for  them  moderate  growth  and 
well-ripened  wood.  Bulbs  may  now  be  potted  for  succession 
crops.  Those  coming  into  bloom  in  the  forcing-pit  or  frame 
should  have  more  air,  and  the  pote  should  be  gndaaJSj 
raised  out  of  the  hotbed,  that  the  plants  may  receive  no 
check  when  taken  to  the  greenhouse,  conservatoiy^  or  window. 
In  such  mild  damp  weather  it  is  desirable  to  put  a  fixe  on  in. 
the  greenhouse  during  the  day  now  and  then,  and  to  giva 
extra  air,  letting  the  fire  out  before  night.  As  EtUie  fire 
should  be  used  at  night  as  possible,  even  when  there  ii  a 
little  frost.  Camellias  in  faU.  bloom  will  require  a  good 
amount  of  water.  Heaths  and  Epacrises  will  need  atmni' 
ance  of  air,  and  the  soil  must  not  get  dry.  The  pots  should 
be  rung  frequently  with  the  knuckles  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  dryness,  and  when  nearly  dry,  enough  of  water  at  about 
6(f  should  be  given  to  wet  all  the  soil  where  there  axe 
roots.  Early  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  will  be  less  likely 
to  bo  troubled  with  fiy,  if  the  pots  stand  on  cool,  damp 
moss.  Primulas  wHl  need  plenty  of  air  to  keep  them  from 
damping,  and  a  little  manure  water  will  do  them  good; 
but  it  should  be  kept  from  the  collar  of  the  plant.  The 
water  should  chiefly  be  poured  round  the  outsidea,  but  ao 
as  to  moisten  the  whole  ball  instead  of  dreBching  the  oqUaz 
of  the  plant.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  placing  hnxdj  ahrabs, 
as  Deutzias,  LilacSf  and  Khododendrons  into  foireing-pita  or 
houses,  and  also  Boses.  It  is  best  to  begin  gradnaiOy.  In 
fact,  for  all  these  hardy  things  it  is  no  bad  plan  to  pUmsia 
the  pote  in  a  mild  hotbed  out  of  doors  first.  Damp  sinatM 
looked  after  in  all  pits  and  frames,  and  we  have  pUmta  in 
general  kept  cooler  and  drier  than  at  other  seasons.  01 
course,  exceptions  must  be  made  as  to  plants  in  bloom  aai 
coming  into  bloom. — K.  F. 


HoKSLT  Hints  fob  MAHBinT)  Gabdsnxss. — l£joa.SiAa 
raising  the  ¥dnd  abroad,  that  is  no  reason  why  yon  ahoaiU 
kick  up  a  breeze  at  home.  No  soil  favours  the  coltsvalki 
of  spare  time  as  well  as  the  domestic  hearth.  Beww)  d 
hiding  the  family  bread-basket  in  the  pubUo-hooae  tilL  Km 
your  Passion-Flowers  outside  the  walls  of  your  homeateal 
If  cultivated  within  doors,  they  are  apt  to  aoatter  aMds  oi 
dissension  around  the  fieunily  table. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MAUKET.— Dec.  13. 

Tho  suppljr  continues  unoanaUy  heary  owing  to  tlie  mililnwi  of  Ital 
Beuon,  bnt  prices  continae  much  tbe  Bume.  In  Apples  and  Pfcars  thenoi 
no  fresh  varieties  to  add  to  those  named  In  preTlous  reports,  and  ■«■■■■<>■ 
ably  fine  samples  from  abroad  oontinue  to  be  exhibited.  Of  PotalOHi 
heavy  supplies  are  brought  botli  by  rail  and  coastwise,  and  FlukM  appM 
to  bo  the  freest  irom  disease.  Kidney  Beans  have  just  made  ibrlr  appltf< 
ance.  Cut  flowers  chiefly  oonsist  of  Roces,  Pelargoniuma,  a  lew  OithMl 
Epaeris,  Violets,  WaUflowen,  and  Chriatmas  Hose. 

rauiT. 


s.  d.    s.  d 

Apples i  sieve    1    6  to  4  0 

Apricots dox.    0    0      0  0 

Figs dus.    0    0     0  0 

Filberts  JcNutd  100  lbs.  00    0    90  0 

Grapes,  Hambnrghs.  lb.    16      5  0 

Foreign 0    9     16 

Musoats 3    0      6  0 

Lemons 100    6    0    10  0 


^M  alnwtm 


-kSAh 


Mulberries quart 

OrangBtv 100 

Pears.. M...MM.MM  biiidu 

dessert i^aiere 

Pine  Apples lb. 
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JOSSHAL  OF  HQBnCUI/rUSB  AKD  OOTTAOE  GUSOBimB. 
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CauHAovn- ... 
(Mnr... 


OonrdiAPiiiiiiik.iCach    I 
Uenendiih  ...  bnndlc    1 


.  turuotlbaaTi  but  unutr  putof  O*  bnvniMla  oixaAwd  InUi* 

^  . .    ^  S  iMtH  bcttai  bMm  (roMi.    Srhnkla  Hot  am  tta  I«wl  pMUbk  off  ikc 

■>°J    °  aont  puti  ud  bonliw  tli^    AhtT  tku  ■ulh  tb*  Cdm>  *rU  ap.  nd 

un':^;::..::::' ::^,l    ;    S      ?    «  ■piMd.oiiieUiUi.toni,orilnb»le,*t.mttU»l*»TMiBWTm»«l*«r. 

plcU^ii"..'.'.'..qiuit    0    8      a    B  BoTurrA'nno),— FDr«b<f;liin(rUiclKnirarkliIIfDriE}'i'"IludimtDU 

rtnln baBeh    a    S      (I    4  er  Bgtu;." 

^•■•■■-  '"'••'-     0     0      0     (I  gatU  cmTi  bDI  hj  poll,  1  pli-vo  ot  Ibe  pfftcttd  bark.     Howtver,  if  you 

5    jl  tkarsnihl;  pjim  Ihc  lrunli«  of  llio  tnM,  to  Iho  litfj[ht  iftHud,  with  Iht 

>>    "  7ar''lf'uT  01  the  pot  icSsn.     Uli'l  IC.  flovm  uf  wlpbui,  I  lb,  Scsleli 

"OJ".' prtdo..    II    9      10  mutt,  iib.ciulcbllfflolnpofrdir  ^Ib.limplilmik.lltLioniojpiniukilLqBia 


Elull>bu  doi.  buoehci    1    C      2 

I    R      n    P     lliotoBiklnicr  cf  paint  V  "ddl"! 


Trt    />nDBreDnunrMTC  of  Pw.uid  peiHipt  one  or  i>o  Plum.  iu«d  ol  ihe  rt»ch«i  jon  mon- 

•,•  We  roqucBt  that  no  one  irill  write  privately  to  the  dc-    -"itiiehLSlro^To^d°iSi°A'"rlS«  ™w  fti^nl,^^ 

paxtmentiU  writen  of  the   "  Journal  of  Horticulture,     ucgs  Tonid  miccnd  better  ihui  if  st  i  di'iuut.  lur.  u  joo  aiii  t»  b; 

doin;;  thpy  are    Bul^jcctcd  to  unJUBtifiable  trouble  and  ^1"  Jhull "rTViUffini  to " am  ir«i  ni  »  diMaBoo  trom-ii^l  wlihonl 

eipi'DW.     All  comraunicatianB  aliould  therefore  be  ad-  ur  >drlltloii:U  pcoicoCun,  cu  l^udlr  lunotd  tutptInK  oudec  ib>  moit 

dn-Bsed  toUly  to  The  Editon  iff  ihe  Journal  (/  Hortimi-  ("oiinbK  elrcDii»tuc».  ind  (Ten  thtp  onlj  in  c*ri«in  kuoo. 

iure,  4-e.,  lOa,  fkrt  Sfreel,  London,  E.C.  d^i''^''""'  1'k''i*'""ui  ta""  °'id'»{t"ii^i«;'fa'iiud"uniM" 

np,  ud  kt  it  atud  iony-riglit  bour>.  W.ln  tbi  SpcrpiU  with  Ib<  cliur  i  ,i/,  umtai  tba  inrf  u  .k  putlal  nnncdr  for  tbit  (t11.  Sand  i<  not  m  good, 
liquid bruiutur  a  nuDwaterlsii.piM.  i;i>giFnK>l>iu>klDi(uin»icrb«  but  «hjTc known  old  tioBtr.' Iwrk  u-ed  nnilir  tort.  Ocnmllnpejklnff, 
bcdt  In  (snurr.  and  it  vlll  kllJ  lojny  and  bnng  a  gnu  number  to  Uig  hovcitr  niDd  aniuaii  rrnduui  the  t  itf  nott  free  from  dililei :  bnt  we  are 
air:ace,  itlilob  nutt  be  swept  wllh  ■  brgib  or  bmam.  It  u  M't  epplied  In  '  qm  cnlnln  but  pluntalni  urow  suire  abundaulli,  ud  woimi  utu  more  pre- 
■bawerr  wiUher.  ■•  tba  wurosi  are  Iben  nearer  the  tndau ;  toil  the  oprta.  '  vu[,Bt.  Itixt  uDdv  lolla  ntodnw  aem.  wbieh  ti  nut  In  too  g"'^  abundinto 
lionwIU  ba  inaatiT  utiOid  bj  lo.Ung  the  Bpeipita  plot  with  a  li.i»j  ,  „  „  aajut-.tain  in  vlie  opmioii  of  inont  people, skbaDKboLheraobjtctM 
raller  lb*  ul^hl  bislnrs  appl>'iDE  tba  )i me  water.  II  mi)  b«  necauar;  id  i  it.  If  fou  iFsldeiu  ■muuniighbuurboodiou  any  uaamidaBdlBdifennt 
repeat  tlie  aDplieallDa  at  inUrral.  ot  unci  a.lortmibt  for  ■  ttioM  lioit  ]  ,dji with  ImpunilTundmouinirl;  built yoo  aufferftoiBiiimBtrSniudhli, 
dltaWl'wl"  wi?Mr»^il'e"n7h  ""  ""  'ir?"  LS™  Id*  ^b^  j  and  11  be  ImporUnl  to  niie  jtai  Un  •  Bice  appear..Bec,  Hun  tat  tbc 
do  Ihe  Hme  wllh  BpaigulB  plUfer*.  i  J^^m"  whin  a^ieraUoni'oS   the  lawn"ua'eSl4'  forward,  He  bert  aoil 


dtfconk,['biEDocouiapT4>llferaD4rue»Ll,l'leromaelegua,  Statiea  biuadcBfuJia,  .  daiup.    Ttae  liea;  p^n,  their  tore,  woold  ba  to  tako  up  the  plautt.  If  th^ 

Kuan  m  SiaawaianT  Coltdbk  IC.  S.).—aii.  Klehael  Kacna  wai  a  i  broad,  and  Bit  li  in  wiih  «  nflau  laJl  lOBtalnlBf  i  (uod  proporUon  of 
nnrKriDun  at  Ifleworib.  He  ntier  publithad  a  work  on  StrawhtrrT  iluna,  at  the  aaiBB  Ubo  tboroughlf  draininf  the  grgund  on  ail  BldH  of  the 
eilture :  !iot  two  eommoDicatiDDi  from  him  on  the  lubjaet  ware  pnbllahcd  Yew  bedfi.  It  the  («i]bb  ipilns  asd  •Blj'  tBrnmei  be  dry,  mulching 
uiIha-'TniiiiaclioBi"Dl  iha  UvrUaullunil  beeietj.  than  aiy  ba  ot  miiIh,  but  if  nHoat  It  will  not  be  waotei).    IbeeUTTon 

feSS"'  S.'."™  fl""  ■"i'i^k'"^  Ire'^aS"  'm*^  Z^  tS^''  '""  '  IS'i^oSr  hti^iS  Si^Ee?^'?  «,'^l5SS13"  ."/^be'^l^ 
Tg^^u\T^Uht%l^utS!i^"\i^[1,^M^  ""  i  ln*"pll?li^?»c^*«ad  hnmn  to""  «in'ro«"d'';cmamS.,f-hli*maT 

Po=,..v.  Siora  ""  Q™".i°o«Tjra™  We  "'  ^^\o  ^j  yon  !  "^  ^  ™d«ed  uaawbat  batter  b,  Iba  appllallon  of  lime. 

chironcj^U,  U.a^enR«.^io»  whkb  W^cnclo-d.^  wi  adTiM  you  todl««d_|  S^Tth*  ^i^ud^  JS. -"  ttTel","^"!  Solrt  X,  wo  «SS 

Md'cwbJn''"Kld™id°U™uK'h'^b^V.eljU^ 

1?  a  amull  bolS?  and  bLm  uia  not  too  neat  u  elE^H  n  wSuM  i^co^Bi  ttown  m.   Soma  larletiea  of  Peara  nlTer  mon  Urn  ollwr.  Ircoo  the  dbtaae 

i:.^iTi:^S"t™t'"'is«^"™.'Th^",T.rr's;:B's?^^ 

KS.::?^ci-iB;;'itt  ri^e'o;:r,s';ts ."  iz. « ."bCn^-,  ,o'f„gE  sSb  s-^jl"*  "'■z'ls'i^  ssr^r'i'h.'^StS*,"  "^^,  '^'  7  '•^ 

E^l7li''J^lK^^';b';rop'S?Vht'f™'"?ic^»ul?rk.%i■.''f  ^ ^.™-™'ot i:,i^i «  sssr,siisr?*h.".'ufs« oTS; 

"ai™  The  "ifer  S  the  p«  would  ta  c^^led  »  S5l  iL^to^h»t     ""  ^  """r  .prinf,  and  keep  H  Bnlcbed  thtougbont  the  «>»..[. 


to  U«bt  ud  dectneUj.    Wc  do  Dot  pi«f«M  Ic 


nlloB  uf  w.iici  may  be  e|>pi:eil  to  anrdta.riptlw  of  .,-,.  -_.  ——»«..  -        -.^     -    -  j^       ii'  '  i  "it'\ 

buh  bill  It  •hxuid  be  kBDlitd  in  ibe  eienicc     A  waieriu  ol  ihli  kind     doeoi  bj  ■  pccbliartaadiUoaof  the  plBBt'i  airaenre, 
^„r     light,  and  ^odBcr ' ■-■--    "     ■ 

«  Mted  Dpon  la  the  tame  war  br  lifhi.    fot 


'arlefatlsn.    iBtoaapUaU 

i  down  loitie  rsoia  br     niiiBalaB,  but  not  all  ara  aoted  npon  la  the  tame  war  br  lifh 
la  btaiu  to  awalL  and     Init.'Oca,  Cnitgni  laae  Ibeli  TBIiaaBtien  wkan  ihaded,  wbUat  CaladLii 


I  .1  ,.i  ,i.,i. ,  — ■    'VarieKaUBi  a'ldantJj  decnaaea  the  Tlfonr  Of  IB)' plaai,  oBd 

the*  need.  >Dd  ila  qulia  ai  well  M  WBtarlw  Ihe  tte»  weeklT.     The  ^utaiatad  ptaatt  ire  BiBie  taader  than  tbcee  wblih  are  mil  wi ;  bnt  wa 

vateiiniiibouldbeduconUDuadalui  thefrailahaDaiafuilpaDSc  <>o  Bo'  wneeituBBtlj  attrlbota  lailacitMa  lodliraH,  for Taitegated plant* 

n...,—  „,  r^,^-.  v.........,^  irj_i     i.  _„i~  .  _-k»>  haie at  haallhy  coDitiimioni aa (iaaB-lea»od  plante.    VaHcfa'td  pluu.ln 

Habbih™  nr  9°i"-"  \'"™*7V*^„  "T''~ 'i  .T*" 'T  '  r?"""  aoae  caaea,  ban  a  tendencT  to  telani  to  the  ori«inal  eeodilioa,  but  the  Met 

;^.?J™rh'o™l^f'nLii4rS^S£l^ltS?'rf^iT-i^J.^.'S  i™ai».tbataomeiJaBta  naTci  tnhlblc  ibal  tendixer.     BoB.e  r.rlejatad 

mdiwj  grMBhooao  will  preMrre  tl  luaBMllr  Ipr  agaedlng  a  anpirtTOf  pi„u  ramie  to  iaed,  otbeia  increaia  raadllj  that  way.    Tbejear  lasv  wa 

atUaim  laibe  ipilBfr.    hcep  dry  at  tba  mot.  BMataTa  belaf  lb*  <*■«  of  Sen  omdacUTtof  *ariBBUb>B.aadtbalwa.a  roai  of  nBB.iialweu.eat™d 

SsA'TT/'^;!  "'''™""I^"jSKr'«seiv,?i^£  „a.t^,",i.,.^;;?t;35^X?ta.5™th.p^.h.B.ad..  ". 

■|^k«p  li  dry,  BtTlni  BO  more  wttar  tbm  Jtttt  ntfaMnt  to  Dubtatn  hneeTaitod  eol«™aa««  aau1..andae  (haaetetaoniM  topHidantonth. 

A»[.n  IJdna).— AMMttOd  It  a  good  Ulcbea  Apple,  Inue  fromNovemhar 

tt  April.    If  lOD  wUb  br  on*  eomlnf  Into  ug  aiUar,  QnTvniteln  la  a     . 

imM  baking  Apple.    Pot  dcaaert.  Bad  Aatnahui.  is  Dea  In  Aotoat  and     white  la  *i 

•VtaBbet  I  CBun  ofWlek,  OMobar  to  March ;  aad  Cot'i  Oraata  P^>B,  laiaml  tha  hain  opw  tba  aa 


JODBNAL  OF  HOKTICULTDBE  AHD  COTTAaS  OASDBNEB.        [  i>«8i»W  il.  tm. 

on  Kuvu  FO«  roriu  Tuin  {O.  If-,  ■  Cmtimm*  *«^»')-— *• 
lU  ItMmiMid  T«l  to  lU.  i™  d«»  M  hd^lBrt  IHMd  iSZ^J^ 
DM  to  uMlMI  boBM.  BmUdbo—  ■rtiwtikfcMttaa  !!»»«>*■« 
boUid.  but  tbi»  ««  mM.  r^id  1»  t^"S™^J!'^»l.'^-*rSi 
aSiBWit  wUl  E.  »T»llibH  (ram  th«B  la  «  «W^  of  ZTSL  JSmES 
UcTub*  IM  nBUTM  (IrtUnch  pot  IbU  at  bodM,  < 

•hmt 

T.' 


AvBum*  FVunu  ai  u  Emixa  (A  tody  Ail«rtttr].— Tbi 
AmbrtMla  a4T  b*  pluMt  wv, «  ewij  In  iprlOK.  It  wDl  look  w«U  ta  tha 
■prins  of  Iha  nv,  but  ba  cmlj  cthb  ■ftarmnu;  u4  tbanlOrs  m  do  not 
UailEltotinlNlb*CmMtlan»«Ulint,l[brlfhcaMliinabjMt  A>*fi«a 
cdglBc  It  u  mr  food  I  bU  uucdilBfUliDDt  to  ikawTM  th*  TiriiftUa 
AnM*.  1b  b  ilMdr  »1«m  lh«  Hon  Sulfnfa  miki*  ■  MastUOl  odfiBf. 
For  tba  MBHtt  tbnmfh  iro  would  pnfBr  tb»  O^BAtliuB,  bat  Ihal  !■  BO  rOMOB 
vb;  TOO  (boald  do  M.  W«  ltt«  timj\M.j  to  nhooH  for  thmualf  h  Id  tbiai 
BMto^  ud  ibcn  n  h»T«  th»  pliuBTOT  of  TuiMy.    tb*  CtruUun  do« 


nu  or  Fm»  U.  IT.  ITflM.— Of  tbt  ratal 
',  Aiplmlain  livlparam,  Qjmaagat —  "" — 

-TO  Pom*  — 


pact  of  tlie  hoBaai  aad  o(  ^nti 
■inlH.bdBraatinMoTilMBt.  Tbtm 
BdTlM  you  M  dliBiTd,  BDd  keap  jt 


flUBblBOl 
VllilltaBI 

luoaa  bt  (raaabODia  pliBta  OBlr.  

planta  loinbar  iBeeinlnto.  Of  Uu  othara  loa  sbbm  all  will  do  wall  la 
ordiiiurT  nwabova  haM,  at  lUa  a(«mi  40°  U  Dlibt  and  4y>  b*  diT,  with 
^  OB  all  UfooraUo  biwiIbiw  wllb  na,  or  la  mnd  «<ath«t.  Tb*  BrlUab 
FaTaiiboaldbsplMOdlalhaoocdaatHR  of  tba  bonitk  aad  ba  kept  nlhar 
Biora  DHlat  tbaa  Iho  oth*r  pUati.  Tb*  wannaat  put  of  jaor  boaaa  will  b* 
whara  Dm  loo  mtan  Iba  boaia,  asd  flu  coldaat  tbe  IHtbMt  ITOm  tha 
fBiaao*.  TkaplaBlawlllBaadBoiTilailBgat  tbb  ia*aoB,aBd  oalrwatar 
M  ths  root  u  prareat  tba  I«bt*>  flanlBf ,  wblsb  mar  b*  omb  or  twlot 
B^raakjbntdo  aotwalar  thiu  baton  tbayara  dry,  than  fiTB  aosA  to 
lOB  IbnoA  <lw  pot.    la  addition  to  tha  planta  yon  poMai^  f-~*"'"i 

Aiiltaa,  raiUiaa  fatnoana  mpaibni,  Borrala  Dromniiiwu,  Clu 

oardata  apl«Bdai>a,  AasalB  hybrUa,  A.  atmaw,  ^danana  of  tha 
ipidM,I)uhBaodon,HnioduBna«ultanm,PlBialaBBl    ' 


Buka  a  Brat-rat*  ooapoai  tin  pot  T 

ba  abla,  all  olhar  tUaia  b^flaad.  tojm  m 
lold  ba  powa  la  a  llibt  placa  tnta*  "*5£!J?5 


■  li^fiTaa  IhaiB  aUtlio  S^^.^'^IS 


.PQlr 

oadrba^M 


Of  Maapan,  Kaaaadra  mooop 

Iponm  lc)tDUa,Blbbictian< , ,, , , 

euh Taflat only.  OaallaBoablnfBlnaBbaBdBnototllfbtaadalr.andtbai 
It  ftowaiB  ttaaly.  Wa  ftai  you  an  kaaptats  tb*  bona*  too  warm  Jn-  IM  oo 
eupaat*  axeapt  tba  aior*  plant*,  which  va  analn  adfla*  ysB  to  aiiibBii 
tor  ■reanhoBia  plaata  or  dfacaid.  Tbe  Bafonia*  ihOBld  Bow  b*  kapt  dry  a' 
lb*  root,  and  tha  Balac  IboUbb  ilunU  ba  jriaaad  with  tha  r*n>  In  part  ofthi 
boua  to  tb*BiaalTa>i  kapt  BelatartkaBlhaotbar  part.  ArlatakiAla  alpha 
Climalla  laonalHiaa,  Lonioara  tiBinatlMlata,  Faadflon  ciotbI**,  wbiu 
Jaamlne,  and  wlMarta  alBaaiii  ai*  bandaoiaa  oraapara  foi  a  toath  walL 

EiBLT  Tint  KNi  A  Btotb— Tuna,  TaAoan,  aiib  Tnia  Toacnti] 
r.Vg(Mr»a«).— Taklar  aU  polnta  into  aoaridanlloB,  tbar*  ar«  no  Cw 
v^itcr  aarly  Onvea  than  tba  Blaak  Hamborgb  aaaBlaok,  and  BosklaO' 
Hweatwatei  *•  a  WUI*  *ulity.  W«  eannot  adTlae  yoD  to  nwt*  Oi>  attamp 
ill  (TOW  PlDca,  Yln*^  and  Faashaa  IB  tha  aam*  hOBaa.  l^naa  and  Pinaa  u 
■ooesMfnlly  frowa  la  th*  *aBia  honia  when  the  hmu*  la  ao  eoDitmeted  aa  I 
lot  tbe  Vlnaaba  taken  oat  lorlbewlotar  to  ttm.  Sinn  and  Pucbe*  ai 
■iMRrowawcelberTarTwellbylunincaie  ?eaobaaoB  tha  baAwall  aa 

VlBaBpeaoEnltaTOllkanot,  aofatapanaatolat  a  Ur  diara  of  lift 


, wt  DOW  Plaaa  alao  In 

iwnlil  do  Ihlf,  tha  Aaahca  do  Bot  Uka 
wonld  adiiao  yon  to  pot  tha  Paaebaa  ai 
UMirawlhotPlnaalB  Iha  aanu  boaa*. 
tfdaiatica,  they  eaa  raat  along  wltb  Ihe 

nnt  of  tba  honaa  at  alL    Ton  wlU  Ond  t , 

a  propoaa.    Ttaara  are  Ibw  thln(a  that 


beat  Boataaaty  far  Plaaa. 
'lav  torrtbar,  BDd  BOt  attei 
I  Ylaaa  balng  yOBt  eblef  < 


ost  tha  « 


T  t^  B 


—It  yoBT  tola  ebtKt 


alBply  M  fill  ap  aom*  blank  plana  la  tba  toof  of  yam  Tlaary  whara  tba 
are  (a*  we  preennw,  floB  what  job  aay]  already  eetaUlabed  Vlaaa,  yoi 
beat  and  qnickaat  way  la  to  mn  ap  tha  ratnlred  nnmbar  M  yoons  (imrU 
mm  tba  bottom  of  tha  aatahUahad  Tinea.  Tbia  ia  a  my  alm^  matter. 
only  reqalraa  that  yon  aaleet  a  atroDt  baallby-looklng  yoaait  frowth  fro 
th*  lower  part  of  year  Tlnaa  whea  tuy  boiat  Into  Rtowtb  Belt  iiaaoa  ai 
trainltDp  the  blank  plaaa,  aatatopplBf  It  nntU  It  fetawltUa  1  faat  of  t 
top  ol  Ihe  honaft  Tba  BOBber  of  thcaa  youB(  gmwaa  that  yoa  aoat  aUt 
nmat,  ot  eoniaa,  depend  on  tha  Uaaka  yoa  are  daaliosa  to  411  ap,  baaitai( 
i^Bd  ihat  1}  Met  ia  ehWB  enongU  m  the  mala  roda.  If,  en  tba  othei  haH 
yoBT  object  b*  to  latrodnee  any  diffareat  Tailatlte  aa  well  aa  to  nu 
op  yonr  blankly  yonr  beat  way  will  ba  to  lunb  the  lariitlaa  on  U  I 
yonaiibooutlui  we haia  already ipokai  of.  ThUiibcatdonabyallowl 
the  yonnf  grean  ttoA  and  idoD  to  make  1  or  1  feet  of  rrowth,  and  Ihan 
onlte  them  aboot  the  middle  of  tbe  yoaOK  iiDwtba,  wuch  1>  a  Tai;  ilni 
OBd  etrtalB  ppenllon,  and  brau  a  qnldut  and  better  nnlon  than  that 

old  wood  to  Old.     Young  green  wood  will  nnita  -'"■  -'-■  — '— " "  ■ 

IB  mneb  prefer  boUi  tha  atock  aadtnatsb 


All  that  !•  needed  U  to  take  a  j 


and  fit 


_.  .  The  planting  of  young  ^nnea,  ai  TOOT  s 

jTopoiet,  la  old  bordeta  where  freih  anil  canooE  be  Inttodnced  wuhoal  i 
tnibiag  tbe  root*  or  tttabUilied  Vinea  It  a  pncUee  we  do  not  Ilka ;  bni 
there  are  any  reaaona  Inysni  eaa«  that  you  hiTe  not  atatcd  why  you  >ho 
adopt  that  method  ol  tniUBg  np  yonr  blanka,  than  tba  beat  UUBg  yon  i 
do  la  to  Introduce  aa  mnsb  ftaab  tnrfy  toll  with  aboot  a  tunrtb  part  rot 
Banuteaa  you  eao  without  dlatntblDg  the  roota  of  tbe  old  VIBea,  aBd  to  pi 
yoor  yonog  Thwa  In  thla  fmh  iiill.  Tba  Vioea  ahould  ba  atrong  w 
ripened  euici  o(  laic  yeir'a  irowth,  villi  S  (eat  OT  ao  ot  wood  aearl] 
thlok  ai  i.our  Uttla  Sngei.  Wben  yon  plant  (hem,  abake  them  entirely 
oftba  aoll  IB  which  thay  bate  bean  grown,  aod  unratal  all  tha  rootle  aad 
tbim  out  arirnUy  Id  the  fraeh  aoll,  Tery  mneb  In  Ihe  aama  poaUon  aa  y 
Hogeriwo  Id  ba  In  were  yon  lo  Ihinat  yonr  arm  outtbrouib  tbabriota 
~sdTeal  yODT  wdgbl  oa  Ilia  palm  of  yonrhanit  In  tbe  aollwhira  tha  n 

«  to  be  laid.  Corer  them  OTar  to  the  depth  of  B  or  (  inehai.  Tha  tai 
March  la  iooD  enangh  to  plant;  but  tha  toili  brought  away  fron  tha 

'inea  will  Oil  up  your  apnea  with  wood  thai  will  bear  to  the  U^  of  the  hoi 
c  nearly  u,  wbleb  i>  more  than  you  eaa  eipect  by  plantlnig  yoiuig  T 

-oaaa  Uut  ailae  Ihay  would  be  pondanu  Tolumaa. 
Pub*  >ob  a   HoRa-uar    aio    Kiai  Wau.  {J.  W.  D.  a.).  ~ 

.Jl  dad  tha  aalactiana  ef  Peara  at  tba  end  at  tbt  -  "  "- 

— I.  u ,.    ■„...  aor-*i«whKeyoo  llTo,  i 


■Frr"Kan' 


«  wltb  a  t«oparat«*  tully  hlgb*r  ^J»°'*%*;**jSi 
U*  yon  to  giT*>oor  ndghboara  na  lor  thaehun^anah^  aadkiv 

^'^J^sSSit  Brtoarioa  {A  Lady  Oon(*««-).-Tha fcOaw- 
dimbi,  and  Boaee  do  modera«ly  well  !a  and  amal  y 
„  and  wonld.  no  doobt,  aolt  yon!-A«r  campo^ria,  A.p«M- 
Unni,  ditto  ftilUi  fariegaUai  iacnlu.  hippoaatmon  ;  "«?, '7^!?' 
to  aatianlKolia,  crlitala,  fol.  argantal*  ""iegalU,  prailp^^^HX^ 
^nni  siealrior  auria.  ditto  rar.  paaduU,  F.  exealilor  pwdalii  ■* 


loxlandlfoUai  LWodendron  tnllpUerum ;  Platanu.  Bcortf^l^oadJiJ* 
u  pyramldalla,  and  P.  orientaJUi  Popol"'  \bde  "IJ^L^^^K; 
•inu  Blgra  and  Q.  rubra ;  RoUala  bUulda- SbUi  ■bmcMBIMM^ 
SSS5iidnU!Tiltt*!b.m.dT..lb»p«35^«nl«a.dl««alaelai*t 
rMrrlfoUa  anraa;  rinaa  asMilcana,  campeatrl^  tain, 
.ntaaa,  peadula,  and  BiUdfoUa  ettapai 
tha  apada* :  aambnen*  hetorapkylla,  I 
rala,M«m  ladalau.  aad  •-  algta  p 

'™^Tr7!:!£SraZ..h«><d*TbmHBiaaeBla*BilaMtai  GldMa 


;Boibua(i^l.«faite 
_bU  TBrtacaU;  adMa 
lUfotla  IndBtBtha^dfaAik 


aBl  TolgaiU  alba,  Alportl.  H 

Bagnaffialla,  riBOoa,  nBdlM 

nlgar^i  F*oaUHanlaB,Twtatleai  PbSM 

^™».,.-aiorepl«oiPyruaprBnltoUa '■ 

UDOa;    BhododeBdnah  Iha  I*""!*  «'»—-,■  jiril-i^IJiV^-ii-to. 
nuia    aaaralnenm.  rare;  l>idiw  aalloaa,  Doaitfaall.  *M*)<^i^t?^ 

inlna,  naaoD,  pUaatna,  aad  iDcUtam  i  Vlpca  niajw,  t- 

,tlcul.ln.T 

abbage.     ' 

FyMd  CTiwJ'BlaltU, 

ladamePlaniiar.    AMd  £ew«*a; 

arraa,  Paul  Rtctut,  FraaldaBt  Mole. 

-AUoe  Orey,  Aytahfa*  i^?™^i,,-L-;7=:„5S„SL,- 

[adame  d'ArbUy.  otffirkrida  ;  aad  PdllaltC  Papdtaalk, 

aiapant,  Prlnoeaaa  Mart*,  and  Pilneeaaa  ■— 

Umbark     AirU  ftrftluaU:  Beauty  ol   ..— , .,__, 

^^da  £^l,ColraddaIU>Bg«nDnt.GDmat,AMBUMl^ 
^N^nll. SoabMa ot  MoilDlk.  Daahaaa  of  SotharlaBd,  0«^  Ja 
-  "^-J^TBBldllea.   Qeaaral  WaabtogtoB.   l3i««  df  C« 
,  Madame  Vlaot.  Lora_^B*«lan,  MaJama  Paagg^  1 


^Baaateur  VaUae, SouTenli  da  1* Bete  *SF'1S-c^u "„_  B_ 
Dd  gouTBilr  da  LeTaaon  Oowar.  Of  7>aJM»(^-  >'*>^  °Cj!!!u 
mull.  SouTanltd-ua  Ami,  and  QlolrtdeDJlon.  BraoBBi,  WB  OU,  «^ 
SJSuiS  anlt  yon  l^llliit  by  th.  houie  ;\l»ld  la  Blao  aBitahla  fce i**a 
inutlDnT  Why  pot  water  the  Paaab  tree,  and  ayrtoge  l*.».l»»  .*?■'!!! 
itboldayt.  andthuaobrlatattiedryneeeof  IheiltuatiOBi  WalHBbMB 
It  tbe  trao*  and  ■bniba  wonld  do  moderately  wa.J  *^I^  ja  (ha'SaBS 
naUnuiAa oat  laB  jna  »■ 


tallowing  are  good  hardy,  not  hlih-prlced,  1ata>flow*ilns  ■■»>>«« 
would  aSTla.  y'STto.teU  what  y?..™.aB_d  the  mo«^j.rt*^g^ 


amaimt  "say  that  the  planta  aieraged  from  It.  Sd.  to  la.  or  ■mat  It  ly 
wlah  than  rare  and  fine :— Abd-el-Kader,  Alailo,  BrayBann,  OauahM 
K?  da  Biabuit,  Ei^tnm.  MaeoUtnm,  Mairt.llU.  Moftu*  Dtei  «r  Ma 
S^,  Tba  Orand  Arab,  Vandyke.  Theae  ar*  ^  good  Wafla.  WJ 
could  obtain  a  doaen  TOry  good  TarlaUei  of  tha  hwdy  CatawUnaaMMM 
lot  las  money:  but  wa  adTlae  you  to  Ihto  a  good  deal  to  tha  aaiaaiyui* 

AMaLiconi  I«r0U)l  ClnTOBa  (/.  F.  Mimsm).— W*  «nparleBaa  ■* 
dinenlty  In  growinc  Ibla  plant.  It  require*  perfect  draluafa  aadaMM 
atmoapbern  wllboat  watUag  tha  leartimuob  by  ayrtaglni  «ham,l»  adat* 
to  aU  the  light  ptwUoablo.  MbbUoi  wetarlnga  are  to  Go  BToUei.  aaM 
eanaa  the  leana  ofthU  and  maay  other  planta  M  tora  yellow  ud  Ml  |» 
SatiSy.  The  aeU  ahould  oonatat  of  light  loam  from  toOBdWrthal^^ 
?b^^dy  peat  (BOtbog  -dl)  thaw  wlto  a  fr<«  '^^'^'''^'fA 
A  modiiMa  atora  taivnator*  aolta  It.  We  do  not  aa*  why  nor  ptM 
io^ld^dowenr*»Mlhlng  BUM  ba  rmdlaally  wrong  StS  tta  ia« 
An  thaDOta  welldr*lned,Badlathaaol1  aboutthenawatil 
^^2^BiS.^2So  (Id.»).-W.  think  eM«  that  O*  Ca>*lto 
raSagol  too  aiueh  aoahad  In  tba  border  ^  ^i  UiV^w-aptai«l.« 
Oat  tha  ball  «t  too  jTy***"  '■'"  '""  P"*^  *"  ■■"*■  *•  * 
Taaion*  (C.  J,),— Tb*  atanoal  you  nmUoa  ,1a  not  ta  ptl^aad  HoM^ 
" Fruit Manaal"  la  tar wparlor.  lonaaahaTalt  ftaetopontniwwrt«» 
(OrlZlM.  Spirit  of  tn.?Sitlnatb«e<«h^biuJi«ltatoiha^™wbJi; 
the  AmerlcBaWlrtt  appean  *U1  dtmy  IL  .  TB«  laaeeto,^  aowa  to  IM 
-ooW  la  wtater.    Pot  what  paipoaednmwM  """■*"     ■■  ■!!(•■ 


JOUKEUL  or  HOBTICULTUBS  AHB  COTTAaB  aABDENXB. 


■mMuU;  ■,  emAu  frulM*;  B,  TuMlla  sauutL     (/.  L.  i!.\—    ba  tlie  pratwUre  igenU.    It  would  inTOlTe  more  wiiting 
(«««■).— BraiiiB  faltau    (/.l.jf.).— 1,  UaUkoTaomni  1.0H0f 


B  pratwUre  igenU. 

"  ~    )f  tiine  thkn  the  Editon  oonld  MKiifiM.] 


70VLTBT,  BEE.  and  ^USEHOLD  CHROVICLE. 


CAPTAIN    HKATOK'8    COOHIN-CHINA  FOWLS 

AT  THE  BIEMINGHAM  SHOW. 

AuAwina  tooori«otBiiaiioiiiudeIi|'7onT  oorrMpaodeiit, 

H-tT.r.    Fbt."      He  aaks:— "How  the   utonndlng   &(it 

TMTVPD    h.-fST\   OB-TTiTD  MOM  th»t  Capt^n  Hsaton,  to  whom  both  the  SUrer  Bnff 

BUYER   AND   8ELLEK.  ^^^^^^           ^  awarded  on  the  Saturday,  and  hie  Mend. 

JUvnia  obeerred  latalf  in  Tcmr  Joninal  many  oomplMnte  Ur.  Eelleway,  the  breeder  of  the   greater  portion  of  tlte 

and  diaapptniitiiiestB  recorded  1^  pnrohaaarB  of  ponltry  from  Cochin  fowls  the  Obtain  then  exhibited,  were  permitted  to 

prirate  mdiridnab,  such  pnro&we*  in  no  way  anjwering  view  the  Poultry  Show  on  the  Satnrda;,  in  flagmnt  nidation 

their  eipectationa,  I  think  I  can  propound  a  loheme  of  the  g}f  gooh  anaiigenientar"   Tour  cotM^iondent  would  etidently 

aimpleat  character  by  which  the  intereats  of  both  porchaaen  deprive  mew  a  great  part  <^  the  honour  of  my  victory.    I 

Mid  sellers  would  be  entireW  seoured— that  ii,  every  one  \,^  ^  st*te,  f<s  hie  eapeoial  benefit^  that  out  of  the  fif^ 

parting  from  their  valuahle  birdi  may  be  sure  of  either  re-  Co«hina  exhibited  by  me  at  Binningham,  only  thirteen  wece 

ceiving  them  back,  or  their  money  valne   when   sent  on  ^.^m  Ur.  Kellew^a  yard,  the  remainder  from  my  own.    Ae 

mproval,  and  need  have  no  nnean  viaiona  of  the  "  Long  to  hii  charge  againrt   the  Binningham  Committee,  I  will 

Kim  "  while  the  negooiation  ia  pendiiw.  ^ak^ie  the  mattwin  better  hands  than  mine ;  I  can  only  »^, 

As  an  old  ponltxy  and  pigeon  &uid«r,  I  have  been  com-  fT,^t  i  [uu  not  aware  that  any  fiivonr  wae  granted  to  me  or 

pelled  at  different  time*  to  pmohaoe  biid«  without  aeeing  -^^  Eelleway,  we  merely  followed  manj  others  who  entered 

them,  a  plaa  I  would  leoMumtod  no  one  to  adopt,  and  I  tbe  poultry  department  before  we  di±— Hutni  Hu.toh. 

cannot  lay  that  I  hare  had  reaaon  to  be  utiafted  with  that 

mode.    In  more  than  one  iuataaoe  I  have  not  received  any-  " 

Si?„^'^°SS:^SjS^S*i.'SS^  EAILWAT  iEEAHOEMSNTS    iHD    PODLTET 

aa  houect  aa  the  Mlleift— thii  !■  Mid  in  iefei«nc«  to  the  now  EXHIBITIONS. 

general  practice  of  AemandingOTpiyweBt.  kaavan  the  many  auggeationa  lately  made  by  "EooKwr  " 

I  do  not  think  witii  the  "  WiLTOm  Bncron"  that  the  ^^  othan  aa  to  poultry  ahows  and  poultry,  the  ftJlowing, 

public  generally  distnut  advevtiMmenti,  witneia  the  dai^  {„t^aUa,willnot  beoutof  place:— I  tLinkoneof  thelaigeat 

aupiJement  to  the  Tim«t;   dot  do  I  think  that  any  good  jtema  connected  with  the  eipenaea  of  exhibiting  ia  oamage 

could  come  from  "  a  column  aet  ^art,  ^.,  Ac."  (at  a  reduced  ^f  ponitiy  to  and  &om  ahowa.    Some  Semetariea  have,  wiQi 

price  of  coutae),  vigilantly  eidnding  all  dealers,  aa  aog-  commendable  CMeaight,  obtiuned  from  the  reepeotiTerulw^ 

geated  by  the  "  Bxsibetob  (and  no  doubt  dealer)  in  a  Skuj.  oompaniea  connected  with  their  exhibition  a  free  tmniit  fbr 

WiT."     Who,  indeed,  ahall  decode  rfio  ia  a  dealer  whan  y^g  poultry  to  and  fro,  and,  I  think,  they  have  added  by 

every  one  deal*  mare  or  less  if  he  can  F    Why,  what  aie  the  doing  ao  a  great  attraction  to  their  priteachedulee— infect. 

people  who  would  All  that  half-prioed  oolnmn  but  peraoni  ^  („u^  leBaeuing  diitance  between  north  and  Bonth,  «aat 

anxious  to  bay  or  diapoae  of  their  auiplui  ttock  ?    No,  what  ^^  ,^t,  and  giving  opportonitiea  to  thoae  who  othwwiM 

the  public  require  ia   aome  gnarantae  or  aecurity,  where  ^onld  not  ihow,     Ifeol  sore  that  did  Becretarlea  of  ahowa 

prepayment  ia  required,  that  they  wiD  not  be  deceived  by  aeonre  this  privilege,  even  of  returning  poultry  from  exhlbi- 

miarei^eaentationa,  and  that  they  nuv  be  aure  of  receiving  a  tjom  free,  ^ot  would  find  the  number  of  enmea  ianronaod ; 

fcirTatao  for  their  outlay.  ,^^  through  the  medinm  of  your  Journal  I  beg  to  olte  tUa 

This  could  be  very  eaaily  eairied  out  by  eatabliahing  in  ,aa«ation  to  them,  which  I  h<^  will  be  reoeivadi,  ^^roved, 

London,  as  mo»t  oentral.  a  "  pooltiy  protective  agent,^'  to  ^\oted  upon.— Mbhtom. 

act  for  both  boyar  and  aeller,  and  to  whom  all  p^menta,  aa  ^^^ 

a  sort  of  stakencddar,  oonld  be  made.    Then,  when  a  buyer 

required  a  lot  of  birda  to  be  tent  on  uproval,  he  would  TM-DTTW/iTi-Uff   TCTTirRrPTrtN    OP   PODLTEY. 

forward  to  the  agent  tie  amount  of  th^Wue;  the  arrant  DABLINGTOH   EXHiBlHOH    ur    ruuiiifti. 


forward  to  the  agent  tie  amount  of  thdr  value;  the  agent  i.'Aiu^LJ.'UfJ.wj,.    jiu.-^i^-^*™    ^ 

wodd  then  acknowledge  the  rta^t.  of  the  money,  and  re-  W«  can  witii  the  moat  p«rt«t  .<^f«^.  •■^  ^ 

quest  the  owner  to  %^rkrA  the  ^S  direct  to  the  putchaaer  readers,  that  the  Darbngton  ffliow  J»^  dowd  b«  ^t^ 

(this  would  aave  trouble  to  the  agent).    If  the  birda  were  'wy*"  M'»«d«d»^*"^ '"*^/"^'"^".??„S^3 

approved  the  puiohaaer  would  inlbrm  tte  agent,  who  would  of  thia  Society,  but  also  proved  itaelf  quita  aWe  to  »«>W«pai 

pay  over  the  money  to  the  aellar,  makine  aueh  deductions  rank  with  the  most  noted  of  our  poultry  meetanga  ^a««iMe. 

for  carriage,  4c,  «i  might  be  prerioualy  agreed  on.    If  the  The  earnest  determination  rf  tte  r^u«era      «»;.«?«««J: 

birda  were  not  approi^  of  &e  ma^^ta.  would  U  gone  thing  they  poeeiUb:  cw  for  the  benefit  "^^S^^^'^l 

through,  only  that  the  birda  would  be  aent  back  to  the  to  ahow  no  partintty  to  any  of  them  ■?>?'»  ^""^J*™^. 

owner,and.aft«rtheirBafearriv«l,theagentwouldretnmthe  haa  donbtieaa^  contributed  very  iM,tOTiaUy  to  proauoesne 

money  to  the  proposed  buyer,  deducting  auoh  fees  aa  might  •«<»»»*<>' P"'>"««?'fid™''^?*^.'2.^^H*"„f  fW^JEZlS 

be  agreed  on.  Thia  would  terminate  the  traniadaon.  and  no  Exhibition.  Scarcely  a  oonn^  enata  that  did  not  tma  saawoi 

one  would  have  to  oomplain  that  he  had  been  deceivwl  in  the  aend  adniirable  apecimenB  of  pooltiy  to  IwunRj^   .*™- 

quaUty  or  defrauded  ofhia^  property.  prise  birds  fromj^l  our  moat  noted  ""'«^,"^if?!  ;S^ 

It tiOTblewHne  proceaa,  but  in  aide.  SudipenahavingpreviouslyaecnpedthettloMlhMwnit, 


t  may  appear  on  p^er  a 


proceaa,  but  in    aide.  HuiapenBnaTingpreviouBiy»«;wr«iuiDji.v™-™^— 
id  I  think  when    theownera.nowwiahingtodeterminetheiraotualpOTftctiiH 


reality  coul<I*be  cam^  OTt  vayeaaQv,  ana  I  think  when  theownera.nowwi^ingtodrterminetheiractuaip^c^t^ 

the  amount  ia  conaidarablo,  ffew  w^  olijert  to  take  thia  brought  Uiem  togefte*  aa  Mtagoniata,  m  mai™  ^»*^<»^»! 

trouble,  any  more  than  th^  do  to  the  "IbrmaU^  of  an  the&rti  tinw;  awhoUhost  of  plwrcups^^efLctwOviUne 

advertisement "  to  obtain  anJUiing  of  obmce  quality.  rep««ented  being  the  coveted  <>to«A"^  "'^J^'?™- 

I  Uiint  if  the  sul^ect  w^S^  gone  into,  othera  might  From  these  especial  <»uaaa  not  only  *«^^*  J^'^S^'X 

oBer  their  opinions  on  thia  muehTvied  qneation.  and  aome  «  tott'*'"™^*™  "^^Vi^^f-i"*  ?^™T5?d^S^ttffl 

Mrangemant  speedily  come  to.    The  ontf  per«n  I  know  of  «  P«*«t »  *'1'?~^' *^»  t^''  ■'"*S*li?!K«  ™St^  i^ 

ia  London.  whTwiuld  be  aaitnUe  fcr  anoh  an  agencr,  "« ^'T.'TPOote  of  a  sinecure.   Thjaj^the^^ 

ia  Mr.  St«vU,  the  poultry  anotionMt,  who  probably  woull  exhibited  in  the  recenUy  «««S*i„"^**  5^**^*^. 

ba  willing  to  inderhie  it  if  auitaBto  lemnaerated  te  the  ton,  which  proved  it*elf  a  moat  auitable  bufl^,  and  oen 

trouUeT^^TwSSlnrtSSfliiowthMi  writing  two  Mouently  &  in  advance  of  the  t*???^.?*^^ 

or  tlire^  not«  withpoih^  Sdwhioh  »  i^  of  sTwitli  Utiiertotave  been  the  only  owf  "^»W"  *?j^*J?f SS*5 

TpTSnt^  SrJSS  mowr,  whrthtt  Kid  or  not,  C^ni^ttee^,  *?.  '^^'^-i^^^^'^^JX^i^^^ 

wSaoover.-OiMi!BiTTwKii8S:  irtUihia  w«U.known«hibitlo«pnia,  Ktthrt  al»tt«0|5«r. 
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tunity  of  displayixig  to  advantage  every  pen  could  scarcely 
be  wished  for.    "  A  fairfield  and  no  fisivonr  "  being  thus  made 
the  order  of  the  day,  we  proceed  to  note  down  a  few  of  the 
leading  features  of  this  Exhibition.     Black  Spanish  fowls 
were  the  first  variety  that  met  the  eye  of  visitors  on  entering. 
To  sum  up  facts  with  brevity,  both  the  classes,  whether  for 
old  birds  or  chickens,  were  beyond  question  the  most  praise- 
worthy that  ever  yet  have  been  seen  at  any  poultry  exhibi- 
tion.   They  were  indeed  niMurvelloaB  daaaes,  and  long,  very 
long,  we  hear,  were  the  Judges  in  arriving  at  their  conclu- 
sions of  relative  perfection.     In  no  case  was  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  awarding  of  the  silver  cup  to  the  best 
pen  irrespective  altogether  of  age.    Certainly  a  sad  length 
of  time  was  absolutely  wasted  in  this  selection.   In  vain  did 
the  Judges  endeavour  to  pick  feiults  either  way,  the  adults 
and  chi<&s  of  1863  being  so  perfect  that  comphunt  of  either 
was  undoubtedly  to  find  fault  without  occasion.    The  con- 
dition also  of  either  pen  was  unexceptionable.   .It  was  moftt 
probably  the  severest  "tie"  that  ever  occurred  at  any 
poultry  meeting ;  and,  as  was  justly  observed,  "  to  give  the 
cup  to  either  in  preference  was  an  absolute  ii^justice  to  the 
defeated;  but  as  the  cup  could  not  be  divided,  a  selection 
however  undesirable  must  be  made."     Simply  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  chickens  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  perfect  Spanish  classes  against  old  birds,  the  result  was 
fin^y  determined  in  their  favour.    Our  readers  may  form 
their  own  opinions  of  the  annoyance  to  the  Judges  at  this 
vexatious  delay,  when  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  both  of 
those  closely  matched  pens  actually  belonged  to  the  same 
exhibitor — the  Bight  Hon.  Viscountess  Holmesdale.      Of 
course  the  Committee  are  quite  exonerated  from  all  blame ; 
their  duty  was  scrupulously  to  prevent  any  knowledge  of 
&cts  as  to  proprietorship   coming  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  Judges,  and  honestly  and  to  the  letter  did 
th^  cany  out  this  duty.    No  doubt  they  regretted  the 
evident  downright  "fix"  of  the  Judges  as  much  as  the 
gentlemen  who  were  officiating. 

To  Bay  not  a  single  pen  of  Spanish  fowls  was  shown 
without  great  merit  is  simply  stating  a  most  indisputable 
£Eict ;  nor  is  it  less  true  that  those  lovers  of  Spanish  fowls 
who  unfortunately  missed  seeing  these  classes  this  year 
at  Darlington  w&  most  probably  live  long  before  such 
an  opportunity  again  occurs.     I^eferring  to  the  prize  list, 
amateurs  will  find  scarcely  a  pen  of  Spanish  fowls  exhi- 
bited unnoticed.    The  Grey  Dorlcings  were  excellent  through- 
out, but  many  of  the  best  pens  were  evidently  overtaxed  by 
frequent  exhibition.     Mrs.  Fergusson  Blair  here  took  the 
cup  with  a  grand  pen  well  shown  of  adult  birds.  The  chicken 
Dorkings  were  especially  good  throughout.    The  Show  at 
Darlin^on  gave  incontestible  proof  of  the  ii^ury  done  to 
birds  by  frequent  exhibition,  even  as  applied  to  that  extra- 
ordinarily hardy  race  of  fowls,  the  Cochins,    If  they  are  to 
be  always  on  travel  they  must  always  have  attention  lavished 
on  them  in  proportion.    In  Buffs  Mr.  Bates,  of  Birming- 
ham, "justly  ruled  the  roast "  with  birds  of  not  only  very 
Boperior  character,  but  also  in  perfect  condition ;  Mr.  C.  T. 
BiBhop,  of  Nottingham,  being  a  very  close-treading  seoond 
prise,  the  Birmingham  cup  pen  only  attaining  a  commen- 
dation.   In  Buff  chickens  Mr.  0.  T.  Bishop  took  precedence 
of  all  comers.  Captain .Heaton  being  the  winner  of  the  second 
prise.  In  Cochxn-Chima  fowls,  any  variety,  there  was  a  capital 
muster.    Here,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  a  pen  of  remark- 
ably good  White  ones,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Blair,  took  not 
only  first  prize,  but  the  cup  for  Coduns  also.    In  this  class 
Mr.  Stretch  showed  a  particularly  good  pen  of  Partridge- 
coloured  ones,  which  took  the  seoond  preauum.    Captain 
Heaton's  first-prize  pen  of  a  pair  of  Cochin  pullets  are 
worthy  of  especial  mention,  as  also  his  excellent  single  cock 
that  was  equally  successfril.    In  the  class  for  8ing&  Cochin 
Codes  it  has  never  iaUen  to  our  lot  to  notice  so  evidently 
wrong  statements  as  to  age  as  was  then  f^parent;  but.per- 
ohanoe  this  was  from  some  mistake  in  pairing.     •In  these 
days  it  will  hardly  paas  muster  to  show  as  chickens  cer- 
tainly birds  of  full  two -and  peichance  three,  years  old.    The 
f^^hmas  were  good  throughout.    The  Qams  classes  were  of 
-K^a  regular,  oapital»  first-rate  oharaoter  as  we  only  raiely 
adeet  with,  aiid  this  .eondition  was  no  mean  feature  in  ae- 
cnrmg  the  DaiElingtoii,preminm8.    Messrs.  Plet(^her,  Adams, 
J^iUing,  Sunderland,  Beskxas,  and  Binns  ;aent  jKnltxy  in 


evidently  fresh  from  master-wBlln.  Mr.  Fletcher,  oflbi. 
Chester,  added  conBiderably  to  his  plote-'wiiiBingB  aft  Bv- 
lington ;  and  each  winner  of  even  a  oonunendatiaiL  in 
competition  haa  much  to  be  proud  oi.  8o  good  were  a  in 
of  Blaok^breastedlted  Game-paUetfl,  that  they  toekajAv 
cup  against  their  male  rivals.  Hamburgha  were  dadde^y 
better  than  customary,  this  district  being  pioverbiaUjtWi 
home.  The  Spangled  varieties  showed  to  moat  adTantig^ 
the  Silver-pencill^  being  the  next  approach  to  pcrfertm 
The  Bantams  were  mos%  good.  In  the  VetriAy  dan  i 
splendid  pen  of  La  Fl^he  fowls  sent  by  Mrs.  Bfaurdoenr- 
cdly  outshone  all  rivals,  the  Cr^ve  Oosurs  being  the  only 
near  competition.  The  Betting  class,  limited  to  aprohibitocj 
price  of  30s.,  was  well  filled,  contained  oepitel  pens,  and 
many  changed  ownership. 

In  Aylesbury  Dueks,  as  .usual,  Mrs.  Seamons,  of  Ayleihi^, 
left  all  in  the  rear.  It  seems  as  though,  in  qgite  of  naUaj, 
this  lady  possessed  some  mode  of  -managemesKt  nnknoni'to 
others.  In  Geese  Mrs.  Fergpisson  Bhur  took  first  psiieiid 
silver  cup  with  a  pen  of  perfect  Qxeys  weighing  62  lbs.;  kr 
mixed  medley  lot  of  all  colours  that  won  first  at  Bi^ 
mingham  so  recently,  however,  were  passed  over  entir^. 
The  Turkeys  were  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  fiv  some  ytan 
past — ^a  glorious  lot,  bringing  to  recollection  the  doee 
approach  of  ChHstmastide*  when  famijly  reonions  htiBg 
happiness  to  aJl  around,  and  smiles  and  bJasafngs  reign 
supreme.  If,  however,  some  of  our  forefrithen.  .who  pie- 
sided  at  the  festal  board  a  century  gone  by,  oould  behold  a 
more  than  thirty-pound-weight  Turkey  poult  smoking  xeady 
for  the  carving-knife  on  the  26th  instant,  pertisps  thdr 
appreciation  ot  the  improvements  of  modem  times  in  poulby 
would  be  as  bewildering  to  their  ideas  as  wonld  be  the  xe- 
cog^tion  of  our  advance  in  looomotion.  After  all  other 
reasonings,  such  facts  tend  move  than  aQ  others  to  the 
popularity  of  poultry  shows. 

Spakxhh  (Black).— Fint,  Riffbt  Hon.  Viaoanat««  IlnliuMdato,  lintot 
Park,  Staplehunt,  Kent.  Second,  8.  Baboon,  BrothRtOB,  BwtoB  BilaMik 
Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Teeb;^,  Fnlwstd,  PreMfOii;  J.  ttMn> 
boBC,  NewcoMle-on-Tyne ;  J.  W.  Smith,  Oundle,  Wort hsmpmnJiire ;  !• 
Bnmn,  Sheffield.  Chiekens.—Fint  and  dip,  RlRbt  Hoa.  Vifleomtm 
HolmeBdale,  Linton  Park,  Staplebur^t.  Sceond,.  Master  A.  RfdpiUk,  £dJB- 
burgh.  Third,  J.  R.  Kodbard,  Wiington,  Brialol.  HwUj  OaamnwUd.  B. 
Corner,  Fnlwell,  Monkwearmouth ;  J.  Clewa,  WaImU|  J.  K.  Fbwlcr, 
Aylesbury ;  S.  Kobaon ;  -R.  Teebay ;  U.  Beldou,  Blaglay.  OnamRidcd,  J. 
Milk,  Stockton;  £.  Brown, SbefflAld. 

DoBKiNoa  (Coloored).— Firat  and  Cap,  Hra.  F.  Biair,  Bsttbajroafc:, 
ii.:rtine,  Inehtore.     Second,  F.  Bcnaon,  BoronghlKWfM.     Bigtly 

minded.  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby,  Stokesley:  Bin.  F.  JUair;  J.Bot , 

Garstang ;  Right  Hon.  Viicoanteas  HoImeaduU,  Ilitaa  Fvk,  Btapleblixvt. 
Comnended,  Mrs.  M.  Sciunona.  Uartwell,  Aytaitaiy;  O.  C-  Wblfewell, 
Kendal.  Chicken*,— Fiiti,  T.  £.  Kell,  Wetharby.  aseond,  Bifto  Bm. 
Viscounteaa  Holmesdale.  Third,  Rot.  J.  F.  Newton.  HIgUy  Oaowadid, 
J.  Bdl,  Thomton*le-tf oor,  NortbaUenoo ;  D.  FiarMOi^  CiMiduB,  Fiifan; 
Mra.  F.  Blair ;  \V.  Dolby,  Tunbridge  WeUa.  GoouMBdid,  F.  K«y,'Bin>iey ; 
F.  Benson ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton. 

DoRKXHO  PiiLLKTS  (Any  rariety).— First,  Mn.  F.  BksSae,  BalttniA. 
Seoond,  W.  Dolby,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Highly  •Commcndod,  C  nms, 
Soavbend,  Darlington ;  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Commended,  Mn:  Cnlfle^  CUffvtB; 
£.  WhitweU,  Darlington;  J.  Ball,  Thomtan4eMo«r. 

DoRKiMCB  (White).~Flnt,  Rer.  G.  Boyntoa,  Lowtium,  Hall.  lilMl, 
C  Pease,  Soathend.  CSiiekem.—Tinl  and  Cap,  J.  »^»HriTiit  QsnUs^ 
Second,  G.  Pease.  Highly  Oemmeaded,  C.  Peaaa ;  E.  -Wlittwall,  Dtitagtas; 
D.  ParaonB,  Guerdon. 

Cocuik-Choia  (Cinnamon  and  Bnir)*-'^'*^,  H..  Bstoiy 
Second,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lenion,  Nottingham.   Highly  ComnmdtA^T.  I 
Ormsklrk.    Commended,  Captain  Heaton,  Lower 'Brooi^Um, 
Chickens,-  First,  G.  T.  Bishop    fieooad,  Captahi  Hoaton.    QnnBHidad,T. 
Stretch,  Ormnkirk.  • 

Gochist-Chdi A  (Any  other  Tariety).— Fiitt  and  Cup,  Ufa.  F,  Bbdr^filA- 
tore.     Second,  T.  Strttch,  Ormskirk.     Highly  Oammaiided.  B.  whmb 
Shefl&eld.    Commended,  £.  Todman,  Whitehvreh,  Salop.    ChieMms^^fkiit, 
H.  8.  Stobart,  Witton  Tower.    Seeond,  J.  flhortha»»  If  ■■waallij  wTf 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Stretch ;  £.  Todman. 

Cochim-Chima  Pullicts  (Anr  Tarlety).— First,  ^^Tttfn  ''^***^,  Umtt 
Broaghton.    Second,  Rer.  O.  Gilbert,  Oiaxtoo,  Norwieh. 

Bbabma  Pootkabl— Fmt  and  Cap,  E.  Teabsjr,  Fnaton.  6«bh^  3« 
Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath.  Highly  Commeaded,  &.  Taebaj;  Ma.  F.  tm, 
Inchture.  Chiekena.—TiTtt,  R.  Teebay.  Seooad,  Hra.  F.  Blair.  BWr 
Commended,  R.  Teebay;  F.  Powell,  Knareaborougfa.  OoauBcndtd,w.li< 
Barclay,  Leyton,  Loadon. 

Gamk  (Blaek-breaated  and  othar  Beda}.— Ffast  aad  Cap,  J. 
Btoneeloogh.   Second,  M.  Billing,  Jan.,  Bimingham.   Hihluy 


J.  Fleteher ;  G.  C.  WhitwML  Keadal  {  G.  W.  Binaa^llailiugmu ;  M.  BOUv 
joa.  aA»cikfns<^Ftrft,.J.Flatoher.  Baeond,  W.  H.  Waraaward^Ohaaia 
field.    Third,  H.  AdaaiB,  BeTerl«y.     Highly -Canmendad,0.-Crwkftiriii 


M.  Billing,  Jan.     Commended,  W.  Beauey,  Schoiea, 
Paraom^  Coeraoa. 

Gjmb  (Any  othar  'raiiaty).—llnt,  BL  ldima,.awariay.  ■aaaad,  i. 
.Flet«hac,Btonael0«gh.  JHlgiMFOoBUMadad,  W.  A.  Waaler,  flOdkanflik 
H.  Adaaia.  Ckiekm$,-^tlalt,  :3,  Baadedaad,  Jan.,  06^7  HaoTltMai 
'H.  Adama. 

•OaHB  P«^ijcn  c>-7wafMf)#-ffivliaad.-aip,o«*W.i 
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Urg9  BiOl;  C.  Ft%m,  SmCkeiftdi  H.  AduM,  BevtrtejK;  Mte  J.  A. 
A«krtyd,  Bradford.    Oowiwided,  W.  A.  Wooter  ;  MIm  E.  Qraham. 

HAMBDfton  (Golden  or  SUTer-peneilletf).— Fint,  Rifht  Hon.  Ylieoit«tMt 
UrtniMrtiiu,  Linton  Puk,  Staplalnnt.  SMQad,  H.  BMon,  QUitoad. 
HHUy  Oommcndad,  a,  amith,  Nortlwimm,  HnUfas;  J.  Dixon,  ClAFten, 
'BndfonL 

MAmonou  (Ooldan-or  Sav«r^puiclod).~Flrtt  tnd  Cop,  O.  Brooks, 
Hvddmiold.  Saeond,  H.  BtMooTlttll^.  Hifhlj  GoouDended,  T. 
Dmim,  Newport,  Monmmtiiahiro;  J.  Dljum,  Bradford;  &  H.  Hyd«, 
Aahton-nnder-Lyne.    Commandod,  H.  W.  B.  Benriolc,  BjAou^j. 

BunuBOB  Cnioiuurt  (Ctaidcn-ptniiUod).  —  FIrtfe,  8.  Snifth,  Nortln 
ownuD.  Second,  J.  Poven,  Bigglaowade,  Beds.  Highly  Conunendiid, 
Hm.  W.  T.  W.  FitswilUBB,  Wenftwerth. 

Haxbvbob  Cbickbbi  (Qolden-epenfled).— Pint,  6.  H.  Hyde,  ABhto»> 
tmdar-Lyne.  Second,  a  Bojnee.  KeiflUflj,  Yoriuhire.  CommeBdod,  T. 
Bareh,  Sheffield ;  H.  W.  B.  Beriiick,  Helmslnr. 

Hambuboh  Chicxbbb  (StlTer-pendlledX— rirat.  Right  Hon.  ViBOonntaBi 
Hoimesdale,  Linton  PBric  Stspleharrt.  Seoond,  C.  M.  Boysa,  RonlidBle. 
Highly  Commended,  C.  Moore,  Poolton-le-Fyldo,  Preeton ;  A.  NicholBon, 
Wnlkley,  Sheffield.    CoounendMl,  H.  PloklB%  Jon. 

Hambcbob  CBionMB  (8ilTer.«pangied).  —  Fiiifc,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley. 
8ea)nd,  J.  Robinton,  Garttang.  Hignly  Goamifln^d,  W.  Cbbbbb,  Brad- 
fort. 

FoLABM  (Any  TBriety).~FlrBt,  H.  Snowden,  Greet  Horton  (Golden 
Pounds).  Seoond,  J.  Dtnon.  BredTovd  (SUTmr  Poland*).  Highly  Com- 
manded, H.  Carter.  Uoimfirth  (Black  Polands) :  J.  Dixon  (Golden  Folands). 

BAirTAMB  (Golden  or  SllTer.Iaced).— First.  H.  Beldon,  GiUtead.  Seoond, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  CommeBded.  E.  Tatdley,  Wisowood.  Com- 
mended, O.  Mapln,  jMu,  WnTertrt^  UterpooL 

Bamtaus  ( Wliite  or  Black  >.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  Mist  K. 
Charlton,  Mannin^ham.  Highly  Commended,  W.  T.  Addison,  Sunderland. 
Commended.  J.  Crofsland,  Jan.,  Wakefield. 

Gamx  Bavtaxb  (Any  varied) »—Fbwt  and  Seoond,  J.  CroMUad,  Jnn., 
Wakefield.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Cragg.  Kendal ;  J.  W.  Morris,  Roch- 
dale ;  J.  Barlow,  Deptford,  SaodorlaiMl ;  R.  Hawksley,  Jon.,  Sontbwell, 
Notts :  lliis  B.  Crawlbrd,  Southwell ;  D.  Parsons,  Cnerdon ;  M.  Billing, 
on.,  Birmingham.    ODmaMBded,  H.  Aiytor*  Chetterteld. 


SINGLE  COCKS. 

DoBxnca  (Any  Tariety).— FtasC,  F.  fisMon,  AUhrougfa.  Second,  Mrsi 
F.  Blair,  Balthayoek.  Highly  ComflMadod,  C.  Pease.  Sonthflid;  Hon. 
J.  M.  O.  PowIetL  Bedale;  J.  White,  Warlaby.    Commended,  C.  Pease. 

Cocbi:<-Chii«a  (Any  Tariety).— Fiist,  Giptaln  Heaton,  Lowei  Bronghton. 
Seoond.  J.  Shorthose,  NeweMtle-on^Tjve.  Highly  Commended,  H.  W.  B. 
Berwick,  Helmsley. 

Gamb  (Any  Tariety).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneoloagh.  Seoond,  A.  Per* 
kins,  Darlington.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Fletcher  ;  G.  W.  Binns,  Dar- 
lington; H.  M.  Julian,  Bererley;  R.  Swift,  Southwell;  H.  Adama,BeTerley  ; 
M.  BlUing,  Jan.,  GraareUy  HiU;  Miss  J.  A.  Aykroyd,  Bradford;  H.  Adams^ 
BcTerley. 

Qamb  CocKXBBi  (Any  rariety).— First.  G.  W.  Binns,  Darlington.  Se- 
cond, M.  Billing,  fun.,  Grarelly  HilL  Highly  Commended,  G  Jackson, 
Gainford;  L  Wright,  Ofonden,  Halifax;  C.  Pease,  Southend;  D.  ParsoBs, 
Cuerdon ;  A.  Perkins,  Dariington. 

Bantams  (Any  Tariety).— First  and  Cup,  C.  Anklaad,  Chesterfleld.  Se- 
cond, W.  Lawrenson.  Allistree,  Derby.  Extra,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull.  Hi^y 
Canuneoded,  J.  W.MonIs,  Roehdale;  R.  Swift,  Southwed;  J.  Ciosslaad, 
jun.,  Wakefield.  

Dccxs  (Aylesbury).— First,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Aylcsbnry.  Seeondf 
J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  Grantham.  Commanded,  Bst.  J.  G.  MUner, 
Bellerby.  Duc&/inM.— First,  MraM.  Seamona.  Seoond,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull* 
Highly  Commended, Mis.  M.  Seamons.  Commended,  Hon.  J.  M.  O.  Powlett* 
Bolton  Hall. 

Dccxs  (Rouen).— First,  M.  Redhead,  Strickland  Gate,  KendaL  Seeond. 
a  Peas?,  Sou'heod.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  DuekUmgs. 
—First,  J .  R  Rodbard,  Wrington.  Second,  C  Pease.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  Pease. 

Ducxs  rAny  other  Tariety).— First,  D.  Parsons,  Guerdon  (Grey  Gall).  Se- 
cond, J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull  (Bnenoe  Ayrean).  Highly  Cotnmended,  &  Bub, 
Whitby  (Buenos  Ayreaa). 

QBBsx.-Firkt,  Mn.  F.  Blair,  Balthayoek,  LMhmartine.  Second,  Mrs. 
M.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  M. Seamons;  C.  Pseee, 
Southend ;  T.  Jolly,  Wariaby ;  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Ootiinpt.—Wini,  Mrs.  A. 
Wooler,  Term.    Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

TmxBTs.— First,  J.  Snkith«  Beaeder  HUlt.  Seoond,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Bal- 
thayoek. Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  A.  Gny.  Baton,  Grantham.  Com- 
mended, C.  Pease,  Southend.  PImiUj.— Fhrst,  J.  Smith.  Second,  C.  Pease. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  BoUand,  Bedale ;  Mrs.  A.  Guy. 

SiHOLB  TcBKBT  CocK-'First,  C.  Pesss,  Southend.  Second,  Mrs.  A.  Guy, 
Eaton.    Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Balthayodu 

AVT  OTHBR  Distinct  Bbxxo.— First  and  Seoond,  Mrs.  F.  Blair  (La 
Fldofae  and  Crdre  Cesur).  Highly  Comaamded,  W.  W.  NiohoUs,  Sale,  near 
Manchester  (Black  Hambui gh) ;  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Japanese  n«"|fc-"ttrf : 
H.  Beldon.  Oilatead  (Black  Hamburgh). 

•  Sblumg  Class.— First,  E.  WhitwaU,  DarUngtOB  (Grey  Dorkings).  Se- 
eond, J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Golden  Polands).  Highly  Commended,  E.  Whit- 
waU (GreT  Dorkings) ;  J.  White  (Grey  DorUags).  Commended,  W.  L. 
Mason,  Chesterfield  (Grey  Game  Bantams);  J.  Dixon  (Black  Polands); 
J.  White,  Warlaby  (SilTor  Grey  Dorkings  and  Gray  Dorklngsu 

ExTKA  Stock.- Highly  Commended.  C.  Peese,  Soathend  (Qoldan  Phea- 
sants).   (Commended,  C  Pesae  (Swans). 

The  Judges  of  poultry  were  Cteorge  Andzews,  Esq.,  of 
Dk>rcho8ter,  and  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Spaikbrook, 
mingbam. 


THE  LEEDS  POULTRY  EXHIBinON. 
Tbxb  Society  has  now  been  estaUislied  for  foor  years,  in 
ooganection  with  sa  AgEicaltaral  Show  fbar  &t  cattle^    Eadt 
-year,  we  are  happj  to  say,  its  snooess  has  proved  regularly 


progressive,  bat  oertainly  its  prMpress  this  year  hsa  beeii^ 
still  more  apparent  than  ever.  "Ae  Show  took  place  in  a- 
temporaiy  erection,  as  heretofore,  but  it  now  appears  to 
be  likely  before  another  season  a  contemplated  permanent 
and  suitable  building  will  offer  still  greater  advantages  to 
this  Socie^«  • 

Of  the  dney  DorUngi,  with  the  exception  of  the  winning 
pens,  we  can  say  but  littie,  as  the  condition  in  whidi  tte 

generality  of  the  birds  in  this  class  were  shown  was  infiarioz^ 
at  Mr.  Benson's  first  and  seoond  prize  birds  would  have 
been  a  very  creditable  addition  to  any  poultzy  exhibition ; 
they  were  the  same  in  colour  as  Captain  Hornby's  well- 
known   strain.      The    like    observation    holds    good    also 
with  the  Black  Spaniik  fowls — ^viz.,  condition  was  wanting 
throughout.     In  Cochins,  all  colours  competing  together^. 
Partndge^feathned  ones  exhibited  by  Eli^jah  Smith,  of  Manr 
Chester,  took  the  precedence.     So  good  was  this  pen,  that 
the  well-known  Captain  Heaton's  stock  had  to  take  seoond 
place,  and  this  Partridge  pen  were  the  only  birds  that  oom- 
peted  closely  with  the  tno  of  Black  Polandi,  to  which  the 
Society's  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Any  variety  of' 
poultxy  exhibited  was  awarded.     Captain  Heaton's  Buflb 
were  well  shown,  but  appeared  to  suffer  from  beitig  too  fre- 
quently exhibited.   In  the  Oame  fowls.  Black  or  Brown  Beds, 
there  was  considerable  competition,  the  Brown  Beds  being 
as  a  whole  the  most  perfect  variety.    A  splendid  Brown  Bed 
pen  took  first  position.    In  this  class  as  good  a  pen  of  the 
same  colour  as  any  one  could  wish  to  see,  and  de<ndedly  not 
inferior  in  character  to  even  the  winners,  was  compulsorily 
disqualified  by  the  arbitrators,  one  of  the  hens  being  suflisring 
severely  from  "roup."    The  cock  in  this  pen  was  naturally 
a  very  perfect  one,  but  by  some  accident  or  other  had  lost  a. 
spur.    C3ass  37  was  for  Any  variety  of  Game  except  Bads, 
and  the  result  was  an  exhibition  of  many  pens  of  the  best 
Duckwings  we  have  seen  for  years  past;  in  fiict,  as  dose^ 
feathered  well-built  birds  as  ever  even  a  "cocker"  could 
desire.    This  perfection  of  feather  is  but  seldom  attained 
by  this  breed  of  Qame  fowls.     In  the  Single  Qanie  Cock 
chiss,  a  noble  Black  Bed  headed  the  prize  list,  the  third 
prize  was  also  of  this  colour,  the  second  prize  being  gvrstt 
to  a  Brown  Bed.    It  is  well  known  to  connoisseurs  of  poultiy 
that  the  nei^bouriiood  of  Leeds  has  for  a  long  term  of  yean 
been  famous  for  its  Hambwrghs,  and  certainly  the  colleotios 
now  sent  fully  maintained  its  high  repute.    The  Spangled 
varieties  were,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  classes  that  have  beeB 
shown,  at  any  poultry  show  this  year.    Not  only  were  the 
winning  pens  of  the  highest  merit,  but  it  would  have  been, 
difficult  to  point  out  even  a  single  indifferent  pen  in  the 
whole  of  tiie  classes.    The  great  feature  of  the  Leeds  Show, 
however,  strangely  enough,  proved  to  be  the  Poland  class ; 
and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges  that  so  good 
a  number  and  variety  of  Polands  in  any  one  show  the^  never 
before  met  with.    It  was  the  first-prize  birds  in  this  class 
(Black  Polands  with  white  crests),  that  secured  the  Society's 
silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  poultry  shown.    The  olass  for 
"  Any  variety  or  cross"  was  almost  exclusively  made  up  of 
Black  Hamburgfas,  as  no  less  than  twelve  pens  of  this  usefiil 
breed  put  in  an  appearance.    Nearly  evezy  pen  was  good. 
The  Black  Boaiama  were  not  eqnal  to  our  expectations.    Ill 
the  White  Bantams  the  competition  was  better;   in  this 
dassa  somewhat  singular  and  laughable  inoident  occunedy 
as  decidedly  the  best  pen  was  disqualified  for  an  attempted 
imposition,  that  shows  at  least  the  ingenuity  of  poultry 
amateurs  in  the  northern  counties.    The  exhibitor,  finding, 
his  birds  the  worse  for  moulting,  actually  attempted  to 
supply  nature's  temp<»ary  defidsncy  by  refixing,  very  artia- 
ticaily  too,  the  taU-foathers  with  cobbler's  wax!    To  the 
practical  eye  of  one  of  the  Judges,  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Birming- 
ham, this  cunning  device  was  instantly  apparent,  and  a  dose 
inspection,  when  the  fowls  at  his  desire  were  taken  out  of  the 
pen,  removed  all  doubts  on  the  sul^ject.    Having  again  and 
again  proved  that  simply  the  disqualification  of  a  pen  for 
such  unjust  xiractices  does  but  little,  if  fuiy thing,  to  prevent 
their  owners  fr^m  again  attempting  the  like  frauds  on  honest 
competition,  it  appears  most  probiU>le  an  exposure  of  names 
as  well  as  trickster  habits,  may  do  better  to  remedy  the  evil 
in  foture  than  the  mere  loss  of  a  prize  only,  and,  therefore, 
we  publish,  the  name  of  the  exhibitor — ^Mr.  I'rederick  Hardy, 
of  Quany  Gap,  Bradford.     The  Game  BontaM  were  not 
nearly  so  g^oodas  we  hoped  for;  and  sing^ularly  enough,  the 
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beet  Game  Bantams  in  the  Show  consisted  of  several  pens 
entered  in  the  wrong  class. 

The  Qeeae,  Twrkeya,  and  Dueki  were  decidedly  good — in 
iact,  not  a  single  variety  was  unrepresented,  and  &at,  too, 
by  the  best  of  birds. 

The  Pigeons  at  Leeds  were  a  very  interesting  and  excellent 
portion  of  the  Exhibition.  We  jparticiilarly  noticed  some 
especially  good  White  Powters,  Duns,  Carriers  (which,  by- 
the-by,  were  quickly  snapped  up  at  not  a  half  of  their  value 
directly  the  Show  opened),  and  many  varieties  of  beautiful 
Tumblers,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  Almonds  were  not 
good.  The  White  Owls  were  perfect  gems ;  and  the  Black, 
as  also  the  White,  Trumpeters  were  scarcely  less  worthy  of 
notice.  The  prize  Fantails  were  particularly  good,  but 
shown  in  the  dirtiest  feather  we  ever  yet  saw  Pigeons.  The 
Turbits  were  of  many  colours,  and  proved  a  capital  class. 
The  Jacobins  were  also  superior.  The  class  for  "  Any  other 
variety  of  Pigeons"  was  so  well  filled  as  to  induce  the 
Judges  to  awaird  an  extra  equal  first  prize. 

Among  the  oddities  of  tiie  Show,  in  the  class  for  any 
other  variety  of  poultry  a  pair  of  the  common  Bam  Owls 
were  shown.  The  novelly  of  their  appearance  interested  the 
visitors,  but  the  poor  Owls  evidently  considered  themselves 
in  the  wrong  dass,  as  much  so  as  did  the  Arbitrators  who 
officiated. 

The  weather,  though  windy  in  the  extreme,  was  fine,  and, 
consequently,  there  was  not  any  lack  of  visitors. 

Tlie  Club  gftre  a  tSStrvr  Cup  for  the  best  pen  of  poultry  in  tbe  Show 
ground,  in  addition  to  the  money  prises. 

DOBXivGB.^Fint  and  Second,  F.  Benson,  Aldborongh,  Boronghbridge. 
Third,  8.  Piokard,  Wakefield.    Commended,  O.  Taylor,  Hnnslet. 

Spahish.— First,  D.  nUngworth,  Barley,  Otley.  Second,  T.  Greenwood, 
Dewsbnry.    Third,  J.  Siddal,  Halifax. 

OooHiN-CBiifA.— First  and  Third,  E.  Smith,  Middleton.  Second,  Captain 
Beaton,  Lower  Brooghton.  Commended,  Captain  Beaton ;  F.  M.  Hlndle, 
Baslingdon;  T.  Wrigley,  Tooge,  Middleton. 

Oamx  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  H.  Adams,  Bererley. 
Second,  E.  Beldon,  Bingley.    Third,  W.  Boyee,  Bererley. 

Oamx  (Any  other  Tariety).  —  First,  H.  Adams,  BcTerley.  Second,  H* 
Snowden,  Bradford.  Third,  J.  Bodgson,  Bradford.  Commended,  J* 
Harrison,  Leeds ;  J.  Anderton,  Bingley ;  J.  Binder,  Sheepscar;  T.  Bartley* 
CNwMnaL 

Gams  Cock  (Any  rariety).— First,  G.Poander,  Kirby  Hoorside,  York. 
Second,  B.  Adams,  Beverley.  'lhird,'M.  Billing,  Jan.,  Birmingham. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Hemingway,  Shelf,  Halifax;  H.  Adams.  Com- 
mended, T.  Saddick,  Dudley  Bill ;  W.  Garforth,  Drighlington. 

BAMBuaoH  (Gold-pencilled).— Firf>t,  J.  Lancashire,  Chadderton,  Lanca- 
shire. Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Tbird,  R.  Hemingway,  Halifax. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Commended,  T.  Wrigley,  jan , 
Middleton. 

HAinuxOB  (SilTer-pendlled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  B. 
Piekles,  Jan.,  Earby,  Sklpton.  Third,  B.  Bemingway,  Halifax.  Com- 
mended,  £.  Beldon,  Bingley ;  J.  PUtt,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Haxbubob  (Gold-8pangied).->Fir«t,  J.  Newton,  Sllsden.  Second,  T. 
Birdaall,  Woodhonse  Carr.  Third,  J.  Hop^  Wemath,  Oldham.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  B.  Bepper,  Upper  Wortley.  Commended,  J.  Dixon, 
Bradford  ;  J.  H.  Hepper;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

HanBunoH  (Sllrer-spangled ).— First,  J.  Lancashire,  Chadderton.  Second, 
J.  Newton^  Silsden.  Third,  £.  Stephenson,  Bowler,  Middleton.  Com- 
mendM,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford;  J.  Jowett,  Morley,  Leeds;  £.  Beldon, 
Bingley. 

PoLAx Ds  (Any  Tariety).— The  Society's  SUtot  Cop,  yalae  six  gnineas,  for 
beat  pen  of  poultry  of  any  breed  exhibited  and  First,  H.  Carter,  Upper- 
thong,  Holmflrth.  Second,  W.  Newsome,  Blnrley.  Third,  J.  Dixon, 
Bradford.  Bigbly  Commended,  J.  Dixon ;  W.  Newsome.  Commended, 
D.  mingworth.  Barley,  Otley. 

Aht  Yabixtt  mot  Pbstiovslt  Clabsbd.— Firstj  J.  Hope,  Oldham  (Blsck 
Hambnrglis;.  Second,  B.  Beldon,  Bingley  (Ptarmigans).  Third,  B.  Leech, 
Bochdale  (Brahma  Pootraa).  Bighly  Commended,  J.  Bind,  Bingley  (Black 
Hsmbnrghs).  Conunended,  W.  Barker,  Cottingley,  Bingley  (black  Bam- 
bnrfbs). 

Babtams  (Black}. 'First,  E.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  H.  Gornal, 
Flamley. 

Babtaks  (White). -First,  J.  Harrison,  Wakefield.  Second,  A.  St  B. 
Ftirar,  Bramley. 

Bavtams  (Game).— First,  R.  Smith,  HolL  Second,  C.  Templar,  Ack- 
worth.    Commended,  T.  Carr,  Bentham ;  H.  ft  G.  Newton.  Garforth. 

Babtaxs  (Any  Tariety).—  First,  W.  J.  Cope,  Bamsley  (Pekin  Bantams). 
Second,  R.  M.  Stark,  Bail  (Gold-laced  Bantams). 

GvxBXA  Fowl.— First,  O.  A.  Young,  Driffield.  Second,  Lady  Bawke, 
Pontefraet.    Third,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

TuBXKTs.— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  HaJl.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Third, 
"^^  Riohardscm,  Bamsley. 

3xBaB.— First,  Mrs.  Appleyard,  Thorp  Arch.     Second,  0.  A.  Yonng, 
•nffleld.    Third,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.    Commended,  O.  Yates,  Bradford. 

OvcKs  (Ajlesbnry).— First,  T.  £.  Kell,  Wetherby.     Second,  E.  Leech, 
MChdale.     Third,  F.  M.  Hindle,  Heslingden.    Highly  Commended,  F.  M. 
kindle;  E.  Leeeb. 
>ncxs  (Ronen).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.   Second,  £.  Leech,  Rochdale. 

Aird,  J.  Ward,  Drighlington. 

Dvcxa  (Any  Tariety)— First,  J.  R.  Jetsop,  Boll  (East  India  Dncks^ 
leoond,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull  (Wild  Ducks).    Third,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Bxna  PooLTBT.— First,  *  T)ison,  Bradford  (Mandarin  Dncka).  Seoonc 
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Cabbibbs.— First,  W.  Watson,  Bererley.*  Second.  J.  Firth,  Dtrntey; 

PowTXBs.— First,  E.  Homer,  Barewood.  Second,  F.  A.  *  W.  J.  8lnl» 
Leeds. 

TuMBLBRs  (Almond).— Second,  H.  Yardlcy,  Birmingbans.   Fln«  vithhril 

TuMBLSBs  (Any  Tariety).— First,  J.  R.  Jeeeop,  HaU.  i««coiid,  Q,  Hrff* 
kinsoti.  Barley,  OUey.  Highly  ComuMnded,  P.  Else,  Bayswalv;  I. 
Yardley,  Birmingham ;  A.  WUkinson,  New  Leeds.  Oommwrtsi,  f, 
BirdMOl,  Woodhonse  Carr :  F.  A.  A  W.  J.  Stead.  Leeds ;  A.  WilktSML 

Owls —First.  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.     Second,  F.  Else,  ' 
H^hly  Commended,  F.  A.  k  W.  J.  Stead,  Leeda. 

Fabtails.— First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.    Seeood,  F.  A.  4k  W.  J. 
Letds.    Commended.  T.  Birdsall,  Woodhrnse  Carr. 

Babbs.— First,  B.  Yardley,  Birmingham.    Second,  J.  D.  Danbr*: 
Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop,  HulL 

TvBsrrs.— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Second,  H.  YaidlsT,  BBw 
mingham.  Highly  Commended,  T.  A.  ft  W.  J.  Stead,  Leeds;  F.  Vm, 
Bayswater. 

/acobibb.— FirKt  and  Second,  T.  EUrington,  Weodmaoeey,  Beiviv* 
Hiffhly  Commended,  T.  Birdsall,  Woodhonse  Oarr. 

TauMnTBas.— First.  F.  Key,  BeTcriey.    Seeond.  B.  Bobaoa,  BrelhML 

NnicB.— First,  F.  Key,  Bererley.  Seoond,  F.  Xlae,  Beyswatar.  Bplf 
Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

Abt  othbb  TABZBTT.— Equal  First,  B.  Yardky,  BinalnghaM.  Steni, 
J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Highly  CommsBded,  J.  Pollaid.  Leeds;  J. 
Wade,  Bank,  Leeds.    Commended,  T.  Birdaall*  Woodboose  Ca^. 

The  Judges  officiating  at  Leeds  were — Mr.  Edwaxd  Baod, 
of  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Challoner,  of  Whitwell,  Chesterfield; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Spaikbrook,  Birmingham. 


YOEKSHIEE  PAT  STOCK  AND  POULTBT 

SOCIETY. 

Thx  seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  the  aboYe  Sodety  wit 
held  at  York  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  inst.,  and  went  off 
yexy  satisfi&ctorUj.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
potdtiy  over  those  shown  in  former  years ;  and  it  pfomiiSi 
now  to  become  one  of  the  principal  ponltiy  showa  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  awarded : — 

DoBKZBo  (Any  colonr).~Fir8t  and  Seoond,  F.  Benaon,  AldbuiNub  Wrd 
J.  White,  Warlaby.  Highly  Commended,  B.  M.  Stark,  HvlL  OiNiandMi 
B.  Oell,  Grlmston. 

SPABisH.^First,  G.  Jackson,  Penley  OroTS  Street,  Toik.  SiinbAi  ** 
Dixon,  Bradford.  Third,  C.  Powell,  ETnaraaborooi^.  Highly  CwwiBdMi 
6.  F.  Jones,  Bootham,  Tork. 

CocHXK-CBiirA  (Cinnamon  or  Bnff).— First,  T.  H.  Backer,  Huffigfcin 
Second,  B.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmaley. 

Cocbim-Chiba  (Any  other  Tariety).— Firstand  Saoead.  J^BaB,  TUnk. 


Qamb  (Blaek -breasted  or  other  Reds). —First, 

Bingley.  Second.  J.  Firth,  Halifsz.  Third,  T.  Oyaon,  FMlfll  Laaa,  Halbi. 
(All  the  class  commended). 

Qaih  (Any  other  Tsriety).— First,  T.  Hartley,  field  EmtLQomtnkMB, 
Leeds.  Second,  J.  Firth,  Lily  Lane  Mills,  HaUfkx.  Ikkd,  H.  WUMir, 
Womersley,  Pontefract.  Bighly  Commended,  J.  Rindav,  ShMpaear,  LNda. 
Commended,  Miss  A.  Bodgson,  lUingworth,  Ballfsx. 

Hambuboh  (Golden-penoilled).-rP7nt,  Miss  E.  BaldOB, 
Seoond,  J.  Dizon,  Bradford.    (All  the  claaa  commended). 

HAMBUBeH  (Silrer-pencilled).— nrst,  J.  Dixon,  Bndftitd.  fllBisii  »• 
mingworth.  Bur  ley,  OUey.    (All  commended). 

Bambvbob  (Ctolden-spangled).  —  First,  T.  and  J.  Ddbata,  PkkartB|* 
Second,  W.  Cannan,  Adolphos  Works,  Bradford.  (All  tte  dasi  obb- 
mended). 

Hambvboh  (SiWer-spangled).— First,  Mias  E.  Beldon,  OOstaad,  Biagliy. 
Second,  W.  Cannan,  Adolphos  Works,  Bradford.  (All  tkn  data  ciB- 
mended). 

PoLAin>(Any  Tariety).- First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  GUatead, : 
R.  M.  Stark,  Claremont  Terrace,  Hull.     Highly 
Bradford. 

AvT  Fabmtabd  Caoea,  on  otbbb  Yabibtt  mot  ParoovsEr  . 
First,  F.  £.  PowelL  Knareaborongh.  Second,  W.  CannaB,  Aiolpini  WoilBi 
Brsdfbrd.  Third,  J.  Csrey,  Bealington,  York.  (All  the  elaM  eoMMBdsi). 

GuiBBA  Fowl.— Prise,  Lady  Hawke,  Wonarstoy  Paik,  Featrfraciti 

BAMTAMa.— First,  J.  Braddock,  York.    Seoond,  H.  ft  O.  Newtoa. 


J.  DIxw. 


Babtams  (Black  or  White).— First,  W.  (Taaaaa,  BradAicC 
Baynea,  Middleton,  Pickering. 

BABTAxa  (Any  other  Tariety).— nrat,  Miia  E.  BaUtai,  OOilMd,  BtaiglV* 
Second,  J.  Dizon,  Bradford. 

TuBKBTS.— First,  Mrs.  A.  Ony,  Eaton,  Graatham.    Saooad,  R.  M.  Staifet 
Hnll.    Bighly  Commended,  J.  Dizon,  Bradfticd. 

Gbbsb.— First,  0.  S.  Toong,  Driffleld.     Saoend,  C.  Fiaa 
Darlington.    Highly  (^mmended,  J.  Dizon,  Bradford. 

DucBs  (Aylesbary).-First,  T.  E.  KeU,  Wetharby.    Biwad,  B.  IL 
Hnll.    Highly  Commended,  O.  &  Yonng,  Driffield.    (All  tbt  dtm  «■■ 
mended). 

Docks  (Rouen,  or  any  other  Yari6ky).—Virat,  J.  Dizon,  Biaifbtd.  Siwafl 
Miss  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead;  Bingley.    (All  the  clua  ooamaadad). 

JxTDOBS.— Messrs.  J.  O.  Jolly,  Acomb,  York ;  K.  Hnafto^ 
Ghreen  Hammerton,  York ;  G.  Jaxdnon,  Penl^Gvorfe  SHzMt* 
York ;  and  Alexander  Cattley,  Tower  Street,  xoi^ 


THE  CHIPPENHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  town  of  Chippenham,  Wilts,  poaieasea  many  mStnat 
tages  as  a  place  mt  the  ediibitioii  of  poultiy,  for  ths 
"^rea^  'V'-itATi  -ff^nwiirr    T«*fg«^  t^«n«flAi  ^  Ani«LAi«|^  it 
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with  ft  tot;  laige  portion  of  th«  whole  of  EngUnd ;  then 
for  some  jemze  put,  a,  railway  ha*  been  opoied  to  Saliibarj, 
and  by  it  the  extreme  souttiliu  bean  joined  to  Chippenham; 
nod  only  the  other  day  a  railwi^  from  Calne  oemmeiLoed 
miming  into  the  Chippenham  Station.  As  another  adTan- 
tage  let  me  add,  that  the  station  Im  very  large,  and, 
bowevei  many  pens  of  ponlbr  mif  ht  %niTih  ti  any  lata 
there  would  be  a^mndiwoe  of  room  lot  them  aU-  Then, 
too,  Uie  pliu:6  lOr  exhibition  ii  not  TBiy  &r  from  the  atation ; 
and  as  I  heard  an  exhibitor  remail,  "Mr.  H.  0«le,  who 
baa  the  care  of  the  ponltrj,  is  among  the  most  civil  and 
cazeM  of  men."  let,  strange  to  lay,  that  with  all  these 
thing*  in  ita  favour,  the  Show  at  Chippenham  (which  is 
a  vary  stirring  striving  town,  by  no  means  "a  graas- 
grown  place  of  the  andenta  " ),  ia  as  yet  among  the  ematler 
ahowB,  perhaps  this  arise*  from  ita  not  being  advertised. 
For  some  years  past  poultry  boa  been  regular^  exhibited 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agrioidtoral  Ataociation,  held 
in  the  spaciona  covered  chsesamaikot,  behind  the  new  ball. 
About  the  origin  of  this  Show  there  is  a  little  tale  to  tell. 
A  gentleman  in  advance  of  his  neigbbonm  in  ponlby  mattera, 
sn^tgested  at  a  meetiiw  of  the  AgriooltunJ  Sodetrv  that 
pmea  should  be  awar&d  tor  good  spednieiis  of  the  aomes- 
^.-....a   ^     ..      -"■"■!"  aaid  anotier  gei 


the  last  not  so  ve^  good;  the  Blacks  (IQss  Milward's)  and 
the  Boueus  being  better  than  the  Ayleabmya. 

Aa  I  walked  round  and  round  eqjoying  the  ugbt  (rf  the 
beautifU  birds,  thus  brooc^t  so  i^eaaantly  befbre  nw— ftv  a 


Chippenham  for  Pigeons ;  they  are  alw^a  attcaotive,  and 
ladies  especially  gather  round  their  pen*.  At  cme  Aow  I 
could  not  zet  my  fill  of  eiyoyment  out  of  the  Pigeons,  tot 
alaa '.  crinoUne  barred  my  vision-  Indeed,  I  wonld  venture 
to  prophesy,  that  commercially  the  Association  would  be  no 
loser  by  offering  thir  prizes  for  these  beaatdAil  birds,  as  thej 
wonld  be  sure  to  "  draw."  Let  me  joBt  add,  in  oondusion, 
that  I  had  the  pleasnre  at  this  Show  (^  ""*^"g  Ur.  Bodbaid'a 
acquaintance,  who,  <0ar  the  prise*  had  been  awarded  (please 
to  mark  the  tf^,  good  exhibitms),  most  kindly  walked  ronnd 
with  me,  and  we  diacuased  the  merits  of  variooa  pens,  and 
as  pooltty-lovera  are  wont  to  b^  we  ware  friendly  at  once. 

WlLiaKIKS  BXCTOB. 


ticatod  fowls.    "Whati' 


you  give  a  prize  for  a  goose  hiss-hiss  f  "  This  was  uttered 
in  pm'ect  good  humour,  though  with  a  feeling  of  real  sur- 
prise. But  the  gentleman  stood  hi*  ground  and  aaid  man- 
tOllj,  "Tea,  for  a  good  goose,  oertainly."  Hence  arose  the 
Chippenham  Poultry  Show.   "  All  honour  to  those  who  try." 

This  year  there  were  ninety-nine  pens  in  aU.  Those  of  the 
fowls  were  arranged  in  the  UaAet  House ;  those  of  the 
Turkey*,  Oeeie,  and  Ducks,  at  the  side*  of  the  wide  space 
at  its  entrance,  in  which,  by  the  war,  there  would  be  abnn- 
dance  of  room  for  a  middle  row  abould  the  Show  become 
laiger. 

As  usual  at  Chippenham,  the  Qaau  was  the  predominant 
class,  tliere  being  twenty-two  pens  and  seven  single  cock*. 
I  waa  glad  to  see  this  truly  BngI'"*'  breed,  and  by  tax 
the  moat  beautiful  of  all  fbwia,  in  auch  high  favoor.  For- 
merly, when  cock-S^hting  was  customary,  it  was  impoe- 
sible  U>  saver  the  idea  of  oroelty  fron  the  sight  ot  a 
Oama  cock;  now,  happily,  iMir  admiration  haa  no  such 
drawback.  Almo«t  all  the  pens  o(»itained  good  bitda,  ao 
that  thia  prize  was  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Show.  The  firat 
prize  was  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  Waller,  of  Calne;  the  second 
went  to  a  Chippenham  breeder,  Hr.  H.  Stevenaon.  Hr. 
A.  Heath's  prize  bird  among  the  single  cocka  waa  almost 
perfection,  ao  neat,  ao  close-feathered,  and  in  head  so  snake- 
tike.  The  Dorkinji  mustered  strongly;  but  I  was  Bony  to 
see  only  two  pens  of  iSpamfA,  two  of  Q-olden-pencUled 
HambvTghi,  and  two  of  SUver-pendUed ;  and  worse  still,  no 
entry  whatsoever  of  Silver-apangled.  Let  me  tecommand 
these  classes  to  fowl-lovers  in  ana  near  Chippenham.  Why 
should  not  some  one  at  least  adopt  as  his  fancy  those  strik- 
ing-looking birds,  and  excellent  layera  into  the  bargain,  the 


Mr.  Jaoob  Phillip*  ahowed  a  good  pen  of  Poiandi; 
there  being  four  pens  in  this  cUsa  it  was  represented  better 
than  we  had  hoped,  as  Ftdands  aeem  at  moat  ahowa  on  the 
decline.  Among  the  CocMiu,  Mis*  J.  HQwaid  took  firat 
prize ;  and  among  "  Any  other  distinct  or  crosa  breed  "  Dr. 
Colbome,  of  Chippenham,  exhibited  a  pair  of  Orivt  Carwrt, 
a  new  sort  at  CMppenham,  tbe  oock  avery  "Diabolus"  in 
appearance  but  not  in  disposition,  aa  his  owner  tells  me. 
Near  Diabolus  was  a  brother  fiend,  in  looks  at  leasts  Mr. 
J.  J.  Fox's  Malay  Cock,  but  still  aU  pr^e  to  Ur.  Fox  for 
keeping  up  an  ohl  and  once  highly  esteemed  breed.    The 


WASPS  AS    PAPEa-MAKEES— MALES  OP 

INSECTS  HAVE  NO  STINGS. 
I  kx  indebted  for  the  fbllowlng  very  intereating  particu- 


the  question  recently  mooted  in  Tan  Jouhhix  or  Hosn- 
oirLTnBi  with  regard  to  the  non-poeaeaaion  of  stings  by  male 
waapB. — A  DivoNSHini  Bib-xezpib. 

"  I  think  I  see  in  the  cells  of  bees  a  mode  of  oonstrnction 
quite  different  to  that  of  the  waspa,  and  should  expeot  to  do 


Haiay  "Cock  might  apt^  possess  toe  soiU  which  onoa  inha- 
bited the  body  of  a  Somish  Inqniait 
with  another  sight  of  the  rack  1 "  i 


"Gratify  me,  pleaae. 


y  me,  pleaae, 
y  Mr.  HaUy. 
And,  now,  for  the  pretty  pettj  Bantam*,  which  mustered 
strongei  than  ever  before— there  ware  ten  pens.  Donfatlesa 
Mr.  E.  Brotherhood's  great  auooea*  with  hia  now  famon* 
Blaoka,  which  began  their  career  of  oonqoest  at  Chippenham, 
has  acted  as  an  incentive  to  his  neiglibonn.  The  priie 
KaokBeds,  Mr.  F.  Buky'stOfCaln^  wetegood;  whOs  Hr. 
V.  Phillips'  Duokwing*  wei*  aa  to  the  hens  van  esoellent, 
bttt  the  cock  was  soarody  their  equal.  Aa  to  ttie  Twhtf, 
Ornt,  and  i>ii«l^  Oe  firat  wara  good,  tlw  second  rery  gow). 


so  when  we  consider  the  ftct  that  bees  use  a  material  soft 
and  ductile  at  all  times ;  waspe  vaiy  different  materials  in 
•iiflbrent  genera.  AU  are  paper-muers,  but  some  manu- 
bcture  tissue,  others  I  must  call  noto-paper-makera.  then 
we  have  brown-paper-makers,  and  we  have  paateboard- 
makers;  the  latter  construct  bell-shaped  nests  that  often 
swing  on  the  branch  bell-wiae.  These  wasps  complete  the 
bell  and  also  the  floors,  upon  which  they  subsequently  build 
oells,  before  a  single  cejl  is  fbrmad,  as  above,  or,  probably,  in 
most  cases  when  four  or  five  flo<as  are  laid  down,tbey  bqgin 
at  the  top  to  erect  a  f^Mlla  while  the  lower  ohambeia  are 
betng  finished. 

"  No  male  wasp  haa  a  sting,  neither  haa  the  male  of  any 
known  apedes  of  insect." 


FOUL  BEOOD. 
I  MUST  fling  my  eroerienca  into  Uie  scale  of  those  who 
think  and  asHrt  that  foul  biood  is  a  diaoass,  and  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Ligurian  race  of  bees.    WithoQt  doubt  I  had  it 
is  Mieof  mj  mves  thia  year,  and  lentorUin  as  litt^.' 
tte  disease  once  waa  the  caose  of  deateging  a  hive  oS  &■ 
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[  Deoenber  U,  UO. 


in  Torkshire.  My  diseased  hive  of  this  year  was  not  ex- 
perimented npon.  I  do  not  see  how  its  brood  ooald  have 
become  chilled^  The  bees  were  in  a  small  hive  df  tiiick  wood, 
placed  in  a  bee-honse  well  protected  with  asphalte,  and 
packed  round  in  the  interior  with  hay  not  removed  tOl  the 
swarming  season.  My  bees  are  all  of  the  English  sort.  I 
gay,  therefore,  to  "Inquibxb/'  and  others,  that  I  range  on 
the  side  with  those  ndio  imagine  that  a  fool  disease  exists 
and  rages  at  times  amongst  our  fiEivonrites,  and  that  onr 
thanks  are  dne  to  those  who  have  opened  onr  eyes  to  its 
existence.  There  can  be  no  qnestion  either,  bnt  that  most 
cf  the  pollen  lately  gathered  has  been  from  the  ivy.  Sndi 
a  pronision  of  bloom  on  that  "rare  old  plant,  the  ivy 
gxeen,"  as  exists  this  year,  has  never  before  been  remarked 
npon  by — ^A  Hampbhibe  Bee-kbzpib. 

If  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  late  escapade  awkwardly  trod  upon 
sensitive  corns,  I  am  snre,  firom  the  kicks  received  on  every 
side  by  himself,  he  has  fully  atoned  for  the  tone  of  his 
articles.  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Lowe  meant  to  offend ; 
and  no  one  from  his  remarks,  which  were  more  empiric 
than  logical,  and  more  facetious  than  hurtful,  will  think 
one  whit  less  highly  of  'Mr.  Woodbury  and  his  scientific 
apiary.  But  when  truth  is  to  be  investigated,  statements 
must  be  met  by  counter-statements  suppc^ted  by  evidence. 

And  now  that  Mr.  Lowe  has  amused  us  with  a  fling  at 
experimentalists,  I  should  like  him  to  measure  his  strength 
with  Mr.  Woodbury  in  facts  and  arguments  on  the  ''  foul 
brood  "  affection,  which  has  a  very  disagreeable  odour  to  all 
lovers  of  bees,  and  carries  along  with  it  a  most  irritating 
virus. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  a  good  case,  let  him  apply  himself  to  it;  a 
vast  mass  of  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  his  views. 

On  a  less  important  subject  than  "  foul  brood,"  I  would 
not  object  to  a  little  kind  abuse ;  but  where  extermination 
is  threatened,  by  all  means  let  our  energies  be  applied  to 
the  cause,  extent,  and  cure  of  the  evil.— ^A  Lookeb-on. 


HOW  TO  EEMEDY  CROOKED  COMBS  IN  A 

FRAME-HIVE. 

Will  the  "Devonshibe  Beb-kebpbb,"  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  which  is  the  best  way  to  secure 
straight  combs  in  Woodbury-bar  frame-hives,  when  guide- 
combs  are  not  obtainable  ?  I  have  run  melted  wax  along 
my  ribbed  bars,  and  I  thought  this  would  cause  the  bees  to 
build  straight  combs,  but  to  my  great  disappointment  the 
bees  have  built  crooked  combs,  as  though  there  had  been  no 
bars,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  extract  the  bars  from  the 
hive. — S.  H. 

[You  have  already  adopted  the  best  means  of  insuring  the 
formation  of  straight  combs  when  guide-combs  are  not  ob- 
tainable— means  that  would  probably  be  successful  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  As,  however,  they  appear  to  have  failed  in 
the  present  instance,  you  had  better  leave  matters  as  they 
are  till  next  year.  During  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  in  April 
the  bees  should  be  driven  into  an  empty  hive,  when  such 
combs  as  recjuire  it  may  be  cut  out,  straightened,  and 
arranged  symmetrically  in  the  frames  and  replaced  in  the 
hive,  to  which  the  bees  should  then  be  returned.  Full  direc- 
tions for  performing  this  operation  were  given  in  No.  75  of 
The  Joubnal  of    Hobticultube. — A  Devonshibe    Bee- 

KEEPEB.J  ^ 

OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

BoAKDKD  Floors  tor  Fovltrt-hovsis  {M.'R,  P.).— They  »re  objection- 
Me,  because  all  hard  flooring  npon  which  fowte  haTe  to  descend  from  the 
oerches  Is  liable  to  caose  corns  and  other  isjariee  to  their  feet.  Onr 
>»««rge  fur  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line. 

'VLTxuc  IIocKs  (An  /ngiMfcr).— Voltnre-hocked  fowls  have  feathers 

4X)jectloff  from  below  the  knee-joint,  end  sticking  out  behind,  as  the 

ultnre  and  some  other  birds  of  prtj.     It  is  oonhidered  a  fault  in  Brahma 

H)tras  when  much  developed.     In  many  good  specimens  it  exists  in  a 

"*xig  degree  and  is  not  tlH»  much  noticed. 

.  ULT  CiiicKxits  (JEzc«/«ior).— If  you  intend  vonr  fowls  for  the  London 
-i«rket,  you  must  confine  yourself  to  the  Dorking,  and  must  have  vour 
aickens  ready  for  sale  from  the  middle  of  April  aU  the  middle  of  June,  or 
«e  beginning  of  July.  They  should  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty  weeks  old, 
"d  pr  Tided  they  are  not  older,  the  larger  they  are  the  better.  Cochins 
,.il  not  do,  because  they  here  yellow  leg*,  nor  will  any  do  that  have  black, 
tiue,  or  ffreen  Irgs.    Tbey  should  be  fasted,  killed  and  picked  olei>«>  ie«t 


Colour  or  Rovsir  Duck's  Bxfi  {A  Omttant  JSmJct).— The  BombDiM 
biU  should  be  the  fac-oimlle  of  tha  wild  Dnek'a.  Jt  Mm«M  be  y<dlov  Ml 
tip  and  round  the  edges,  brown  In  the  centn—  la  eolonr,  but  not  b^im 
like  the  Bean  Goove,  and  it  la  said  that  bird  gained  Ue  name  frOBthiMI 
being  eolonred  like  a  horse  been. 

BiRCHBM  Out  Gams  Fowls  UhAiiaior). ^Whm  Jodfea  look  at  Binba 
Oroya  they  do  not  ask  themoehree  how  they  are  toed.  tImj  arebtrts  d 
oolour.  and  unless  correct  they  are  passed  over.  We  have  saldm  mm 
more  than  two  or  three  pens  of  sueh  at  Birmingham,  and  the  eompMitlm  ii 
too  hard  for  them.  Th9  Birchen  Grey  may  be  bred  between  the  Btek  M 
and  the  Silver  Duekwing. 


a  fowl  is  becoming  white  Arom  age  there  is  no  hope  of  any  letua  te  dark 
plumage ;  but  at  any  other  period  It  may  be  looked  lor. 

Bamtams  with  Dorximos  (7dtm).— We  keep  Bantame  with  Luge  bneli 
without  any  dii&culty.  We  believe  you  may  do  the  aama,  bnt  not  vhh  thi 
smaller,  as  Game,  Hambnrghs,  fto. 

Pullets  {O.  TT^ifrtn^on).— They  are  probably  of  no  value.  Put  then 
up  for  sale  at  one  of  Mr.  Stevens's  auctions,  and  then  yoa  will  aieert^ 
what  fenders  think  of  them. 

Whitr-bootxd  Baktams  {F.  H,  p.).— They  may  be  doable  or  lioKie- 
combed.  The  former  are  preferred  always.  Qftey  should  not  be  voltaic- 
hocked.  The  latter  appendage  betongs  to  what  are  called  Booted  BantoH. 
They  are  feathered  to  the  toes  and  very  valtare-lMcked. 

Scotch  Bakixs  (/.  IF.).— The  "Poultry  Book  *'  ia  to  be  lud  at  oar  (dka^ 
Bakies  are  now  very  scarce.  The  best  we  have  aeea  or  know  of,  betonff  to 
the  Hon.'.Oeorgina  de  Flahault,  TuUyallan,  Kinoardine-on-Fortb.  That  My 
may  have  some  to  spare.  They  are  good  layers,  and  ezct4ki:t  sitim  sad 
mothers. 

Black  Bahtams.— ^n  Ox/orithire  Rector  presents  his  coaipiiHi<t« 
to  "  A  Wiltshire  Rbctor,"  and  thanks  him  for  hie  letter. .  Be  wea'd  not 
like  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  the  Editora  aa  that  letmied  te^  as  in  canyiag 
out  the  arrangement  an  unwarranted  eonfldenee  aoSfht  be  iaiaeid. 

Pen  of  Game  Fowls  (TT.  J.).— Two  pullets  mttat  mateh  la  evcrv  far- 
ticular.  A  Black-breasted  Red  cock  must  not  have  one  red  flHifeBr  in  the 
breast. 

DoRXina  Fbatbkblxss  niDBR  TBS  Bbak  ( W.  J.  p.).—  Bi^  the  ban 
place  with  oomponnd  sulphur  ointment  We  do  aot  thlak  It  eMBSS  tnm 
insects.  If  it  doef,  and  the  bird  has  not  access  to  duet,  provide  him  with  li- 
lt wlU  kill  vermin. 

Ducks  avd  Geise  at  Birhxhokam  ((^elc).— We  do  aat  kaiv  wie 
judged  the  Ducks  at  Birmingham.  We  thought  them  a  vaiy  Ine  etan,  aaa 
well  judged.  The  Rouen  according  to  our  idea,  should  be  in  JMrioor  Aa 
counterpart  of  wild  Duckn.  At  this  season  of  the  year  It  la  9Ujta  8* 
wild  Ducks  and  compare  them.  We  believe  the  priaee  are  (ivsn  tbr  Qaj 
and  Mottled^  and  in  these  pens  the  gander  is  almost  alwaja  wUte.  Wslgkt 
is  an  essentifU  point  in  Geese,  and  but  a  few  yeara  a^  any  spproash  to 
white  was  held  superior  to  grey.  The  introdnotien  of  tiio  fbuease  has 
altered  this,  bnt  in  any  market  where  Geese  an  eold  lor  the  table,  a  Or^  is 
less  valuable  than  a  White  or  Pied  bixd.  Geese  are  table,  ae*  feather  Urds. 
High  condition  is  impressed  on  the  Judges  aa  desirable,  aad  le  firss  we 
could  judge,  the  flrst-prixe  pen  enjoyed  it. 

Black  Hahbcrohs  ako  Ducks  at  BiRniKeBAK  (A  JlBlscr#ir).— We 
saw  the  classes  in  question,  and  were  peifectly  satiefled  whk  them.  !•  » 
very  possible  that  sometimes  Ducks  are  mixed  with  duAUags^  and  <du 
fowls  with  chickens.    Subscriber  would  himself  be  deoeived  wmetimes. 

Norfolk  Ormtholooical  Socirtt.— I  rtiould  fed  gieattfUtHied  If  jou 
would  correct  an  error  which  appears  in  your  Number  of  iTofember  fUh 
—vis.,  in  the  undermentioned  awards  '.^Canaries,  ^e^— Huwteli  (Clear 
Tellows).— First  and  Second.  Norwich  (Clear  Bnffj.— Tim.  Venvteh 
(Marked  and  Variegated  TeUows).— First.  Geldfiaeh  (MiAce.  Xesly).— 
First.  Goldfinch  (Jonque).— First  and  Second.  Britigk  Jirda—SkyUik 
and  Goldfinch,  Siskin  or  Aberdevine.  Foreign  Birda.—YftM.  BlU.  F9ultr>/ 
(Cnass  138).— Game  Bantams  vDookwings).— Second.  All  these  are  pUctd 
to  the  eredit  of  Mr.  S.  Waters,  of  Ipswich,  instead  of  my»c!f.— W.  Walirs, 
Hyde  Street^  Winekeater. 

Parrot  and  Doo  [An  Old  ^Miscrt&er).— With  reference  to  the  Aastrsli»R 
Parrot  we  fear  not  much  can  be  done  except  keeping  it  warm,  and  mcit 
probably  it  will  regain  its  feathers.  The  dog  should  be  kept  ahwt  eT  food 
in  order  to  reduce  its  Cat.  Instead  of  meal  give  it  bread  and  milk,  and  a 
little  broth  in  turn,  and  occasionally  a  teasipouiifu]  nf  oaator  oil. 

Wants  er  Amateurs  {Egomtt). — Wu  have  lead  your  oommaaiOAliOB. 
and  communications  from  others,  upon  the  subject  of  Mttinff  apart  a  eohunn 
for  amateurs  to  make  known  their  wants  to  each  other,  but  dad  than  are 
ini-uperable  difficulties.  Our  advertising  columns  must  be  open  to  a:l 
without  any  attempt  at  distinction ;  and  no  amount  of  remunerailoB  woold 
Induce  us  to  sonction  the  belief  that  all  who  were  included  la  an  amaleer'v 
column  were  trustworthy.  An  advertiMmeat  ia  the  legitimate  iBode  of 
making  known  the  requirementa  of  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  ond 
uf  ither  the  one  nor  tho  other  need  be  victimised  If  common  eaatkni  be 
adopted.  As  suggested  in  our  columns  to-day«  a  third  party  might  hsM 
the  money  until  inspection  had  been  obtained  and  the  segodatlen  wm 
concluded. 

Eoomet.— We  have  no  objection  to  insert  your  communlcatloB,  bat  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  dedrible  for  u%  to  have  your  real  name  asd 
address. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— Deckmbeb  14. 

POTJLIET. 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  market.  The  suuplT,  aa  la  ahrafi 
the  case  before  Christmas,  is  much  lees,  and  good  qualUy^nade  a  ready  nle 
at  better  prioes. 

a.    d.  «•   d.      a.   d. 


a.    d. 

Large  Fowla 8    0  to  S 

Smaller  do 3 

Ohiekeas 1 

\m^^^^Q    •••eeosee* •••«••■••••        V 
UlaOlU  ■••••••••t*»***«*ee*»       2 


6   „3 


6 
0 
0 


0  „«    6 
0  „  J     1 


Partridges 2  0  to  2   9 

Grouse   3  0^2* 

Hares «  •  ■•  *   « 

Babbite  i  4  )•  I    6 

Wild  do. 0  B   ,,  0   9 
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MATERIALS  USED  IN  FOEMING   COMPOSTS. 

mCE  the  time  Hat  man 
wag   ordained  to   cam 
his  fcreftd  by  the  fweot 
of  his  brow,  masj  and 
vmried  Iwce   been  the 
laeaDS  adopted  to  lisht- 
en  the  laEour,  ana  to 
increase   the   c^iabili- 
ties  of  certain  portioBi 
of  tiie  earth'!  Hot&ceto 
brin  K  forth  trees ,  herba , 
or    intitB    in    ereatei 
abundance  than  OT  her 
own  nnassuited  power 
she  woold  hare  been  able  to  do.    The  tilling  of  the 
ground  in  the  fint  place,  to  render  it  a  fit  repontory  for 
the  seeds  of  the  plants  moatly  wanted,  no  doubt  led  to 
the  addition  of  such  decayed,  sub  stances  as  were  rap- 
posed  to  be  in  the  way,  and  these,  being  buried  to  get 
rid  of  them,  gave  evidence  by  the  improved  character  of 
the  crops  that  the  addition  was  to  their  lilting,  and,  pro- 
bably, more  care  would  be  taken  neit  time  to  distribnto 
the  refuse  matter  more  regolarly  over  the  ground.    Such 
a  beginning  is  Tery  likely  to  hare  been  the  first  applica- 
tion of  manure,  end  it  is  not  unlikely  that  examples  of  it 
mar  yet  be  met  with  in  countries  but  recently,  or  even 
only  now,  commencing  that  course  of  cultiration  which  it 
is  said  all  are  destined  to  go  through. 

AsKuraiug  this  primitive  mode  of  borying  the  decayed 
substances  collected  about  the  homestead  to  have  been 
therommencement  of  that  eyeteiii  of  manuring  which  has 
of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age,  it  certainty  stands  forth  in  strong  con- 
trast with  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  custom  with 
some  American  farmers,  who,  having  allowed  their  dung- 
heaps  to  aconmulate  before  their  doors  to  such  on  incon- 
venicat  extent  as  to  be  no  longer  endurable,  preferred  as 
ft  remedy  bnilding  new  sheds  and  dwellings  at  other 
places  rather  than  to  remove  the  dung.  Whether  this 
was  so  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  much  greater 
waste  of  mauurial  substances  takes  place  in  countries 
but  thinly  inhabited  than  in  those  in  which  land  and  its 
produce  are  of  great  value.  The  manuring  of  some  lands 
IS,  however,  in  some  countries  ondertaken  bj  Nature 
herself,  nnd  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  of  a  mono- 
tonous character,  differing  but  little  one  century  after 
another.  Of  this  class  is  the  flat  bat  rich  corn-producing 
country  of  Egypt,  which  is  more  indebted  for  its  fertility 
to  the  river  Kile  than  to  any  of  the  numerous  races  of 
people  which  have  inhabited  it  for  the  last  twenty  cen- 

Modes  of  cultivation,  however,  requiring  more  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  husbandman  have  be^n  continued  for 
Teij  long  periods  in  certain  densely  populated  districts 
thkt  have  for  many  centuries  possessea  a  great  amount  of 
ciriliaation— as,  for  instance,  the  ralley  of  the  Ganges 
ftod  other  Indian  rivers,  whera  a  certain  amount  of  nuimal 
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labour  is  moat  liberally  met  by  natural  assistance,  whieb 
B  long  coarse  of  years  has  proved  may  invariably  be 
depended  on.  But  in  this  case  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  artificial  process  adopted  bears  a  strong  resem- 
Uance  to  manuring.  Irrigating  the  Biee  fields  wit^ 
water  which  has  been  stored  away  for  that  purpose  it 
Qtdy  ajiother  form  of  using  the  materials  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  within  our  reach;  and  the  supply  beiag 
ahondant,  the  skill  to  collect  and  use  it  was  only  wanting, 
Nature  having  been  prodigal  in  other  of  her  blessings 
as  well. 

A  much  ereater  amount  of  industry  is  wanted  in  coua- 
tries  less  Mvoorably  placed  by  Nature ;  but  fortunately 
the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  have  generally  been 
found  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  case.  Inhabiting 
a  climate  less  favounible  to  vegetation,  they  have  to  use 
more  exertion  to  extract  from  mother  earth  those  pro- 
ductions they  so  much  want';  and  with  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  the  mind  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  ajid 
new  and  improved  modes  of  cultiration  are  brought  into- 
exercise,  or  it  may  be  that  a  long  series  of  experiments 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  passed. away  may  have- 
established  a  set  of  rules  for  tho  guidance  of  their  suo-- 
eessors,  and  from  which  it  is  not  stUe  to  depart.  To  th«- 
lattcr  cause  much  of  the  csltivationof  China  may,  doubt- 
less, be  traced  ;  and  that  empire,  though  no  longer  pro- 
E-essivo  according  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  hare 
tely  visited  it,  must  at  some  former  time  have  been  so. 
or  the  high  state  of  cultivation  it  has  arrived  at  would 
never  have  existed.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  laud  by  that  singular  people,  the 
Chinese,  is  the  careful  and  judicious  mode  in  which  they 
collect  and  nse  everything  m  the  shape  of  manure  ;  and 
as  we  bare  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  lands  now 
in  cultivation  have  been  so  for  many,  man;  generations, 
the  theory  of  wearing-out  put  forth  by  some  has  assuredly 
an  antidote  which  tho  Chinese  have  been  far-seeing  enough 
to  take  hold  of.  Other  countries  afford  examples  in  like 
manner  of  long- con  tinned  cultivation  beinf;  stfll  attended 
with  a  useful  result,  when  prudence  and  industry  direct 
the  operations  of  the  cultivator.  But  a  reverse  stale  of 
things  is  common  in  many  conntries  that  once  by  their 
civibsation  and  standing  held  a  prond  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  hillv  region  of  the  Holy  Land  is,  un- 
questionably, less  fruitful  now  than  it  was  three  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  it  is  likely  some  of  the  fairest  provinces 
of  Italy  are  in  like  manner  deteriorated  by  a  long  course 
of  mismanagement.  Other  instances  might  be  given  ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that,  in  the  temperate 
and  colder  districts  of  tho  earth,  a  great  amount  ot  skill 
end  industt;  is  required  to  maintain  that  healthy  fertility 
of  the  ground  so  necessaiy  to  the  well-being  of  the  crops 
required  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  Let  us  now  take  a 
glance  at  what  has  been  done  at  home  to  attain  thia 
object,  and  then  notice  some  of  the  substances  occa- 
sionally met  with  as  agents  in  increasing  that  produc- 
tiveness, or,  in  other  words,  what  are  commonly  colled 
fertilisers. 

In  the  above  introductory  matter  I  haTe  pointed  out  the 
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aeoeBsity,  when  more  than  ordinaiy  xyroductiToneBa  is  wanted, 
of  resortiziff  to  some  means  in  addition  to  those  which  nature 
has  proTi£d;  and  this  assistanoe  is  more  neoessaiy  in  a 
oUmate  lera  &TOurable  /to  vegetation  than  those  of  the 
tropics.  However,  enterprising  coltivators  have  not  been 
wanting,  and  in  this  country  the  results  of  numerous  and 
carefnllj-performed  experiments  in  husbandry  and  g^arden- 
ing  have  from  time  to  time  been  placed  before  us.  Dis- 
cussions have  also  verified  what  is  safe  and  right  to  follow, 
and  certain  substances  have  been  so  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  pa^cular  plants  as  to  be 
almost  household  words.  Some  manures,  too,  which  have 
been  put  forward  with  high-sounding  names  have  fiuled  to 
produce  such  good  resulte  as  were  expected  of  them,  and 
nave  consequently  fallen  into  disuse,  while  they  in  turn  have 
been  succeeded  by  others  sharing  a  similar  £a.te,  but  not 
without  having  an  occasional  supporter  who  would  state  his 
conviction  of  their  utility.  My  object,  however,  is  not  to 
go  through  the  list  of  manunal  substances  that  have  at 
various  tmies  been  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener,  but  merely  to  point  out  some  of  those  within  the 
reach  of  the  latter,  which  are  not  so  extensively  used  as  they 
ought  to  be.  I  may  also  make  a  few  stray  notes  on  those 
so  strongly  recommended  of  late  years,  and  which  have 
either  not  realised  the  expectations  formed  of  them,  or  could 
not  be  had  in  sufficient  abundance. 

Chabcoal. — Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  no  little  stir 
was  made  in  the  gardening  world,  by  the  marvellous  effects 
which  this  subst^ce  was  said  to  have  on  vegetation.  Char- 
coal in  lumps  or  charcoal  dust  was  reported  to  possess  some 
peculiar  virtue  of  gpreat  importance  to  vegetation,  and  a 
number  of  cases  were  recorded  in  which  it  was  said  to 
have  been  used  with  such  success  that  it  promised  to  equal 
in  importance  gas,  steam,  and  the  other  improvements  of 
the  age.  That  its  utility  as  a  fertiliser  in  conjunction 
with  other  substances  is  very  great  there  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tion; but  it  gradually  sunk  in  estimation,  and  eventually 
took  its  place  with  other  things  of  like  merit.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted,  that  while  it  was  at  the  height 
of  its  popularity,  many  persons  seemed  to  look  down  with 
contemptuous  disdain  on  the  plodding  dune-cart.  Charcoal 
was  said  to  be  capable  of  imparting  an  aLnost  marvellous 
vigour  to  many  plants  on  which  it  was  tried — Cucumbers, 
Pines,  flowering  plants  of  various  kinds,  and  even  out-door 
crops.  Nay,  so  far  was  the  charcoal  mania  carried,  that  a 
gentieman  who  had  extensive  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies,  prepared  a  large  quantity  on  his  estates  in  England, 
and  sent  it  over  to  Demerara  to  dress  his  sugar  plantations 
with.  Of  the  result  of  this  latter  experiment  I  never  heard, 
but  the  gradual  decline  of  this  article  to  its  place  with  other 
manures,  and  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  West  Indian 
property  from  political  causes,  naturally  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  previously  concerted  plans  for  exporting  charcoal. 
Nevertheless,  it  continued  to  be  popular  with  some,  and  its 
merits  are  acknowledged  at  the  present  day. 

In  potting  plants  of  various  kinds,  its  use  in  a  rough  state 
as  drainage  has  been  at  all  times  a  favourite  practice  and 
stiU  continues  to  be  so,  and  in  this  way  few  plants  object 
to  it,  while  a  large  number  seem  to  ei\joy  it  much.  Small 
pieces  of  charcoal  mixed  with  the  soil,  when  plants  require 
it  to  be  very  open,  are  also  beneficial,  and  many  Orchids 
and  other  plants  of  delicate  habits  seem  to  enioy  the  open 
texture  wMch  a  quantity  of  charcoal  or  its  dust  gives  to  the 
mixture  they  are  grown  in.  Charcoal  dust  or  ashes  have 
been  from  time  ii^memorial  recommended  for  Onions ;  and 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  young  Cabbage  and  other 
plants  of  a  similar  nature  are  sown,  it  is  said  to  prevent  the 
"dubbing  which  would  otherwise  happen.  Some  other  qua- 
lities it  also  has,  but  they  must  not  be  gone  into  here; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  charcoal,  unlike  ordinary  decaying 
manures,  which  impart  richness  to  the  mould  they  are  in 
^/Ontact  with,  appears  to  act  by  absorbing  liquids  at  such 
imes  as  they  are  supplied,  and  parting  with  them  to  the 
'oots  of  plants  as  they  are  wanted.  Charcoal,  though  cer- 
tainly not  a  barren  substance,  is  nevertheless  far  from  being 
igreeable  to  vegetation  when  alone,  but  when  mixed  with 
>ther  ingrediento,  as  good  soil.,  &c.,  its  presence  adds  ma- 
^^nially  to  the  value  of  the  compound.  Decaying  but  slowly, 
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the  roots  of  the  plant,  which  ding  round  it  £ar  the  pinpoM 
of  taking  it  up.  Its  limited  supply  will  always  prcvent 
its  being  used  to  anj  great  extent  for  ont-door  or  field 
work ;  but  for  specif  purposes,  where  it  has  been  trie^ 
it  appears  to  have  given  every  satisfiM^on,  not  as  a  stimu- 
lant, like  many  manures,  but  as  an  enduring  item  in  tin 
compound,  to  which  it  might  not  be  improper  to  applj  tbs 
torm  "storekeeper,"  as  its  duties  seem  to  be  to  look  oat  fo 
liquids,  and  lay  in  a  supply,  which  it  deals  out  to  its  eo- 
tomers  as  wanted. 

BusNT  Cult  ob  Bbickdust. — ^This  substance  fell  hi  short 
of  the  popularity  of  the  last-named,  although  it  was  brouglit 
forward  soon  aitorwards  as  a  sort  of  rival,  as  reports  ci^ 
culated  in  ii^  favour  made  it  appear  qoite  as  valuable. 
Subsequent  experience,  however,  has  proved  this  not  to  be 
the  case ;  although  as  an  ingredient  in  a  mixture  it  is  not 
without  its  merits.  It  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  baring 
fiuled  in  one  of  the  principal  ol(jects  for  which  it  was  spe- 
cially put  forth — ^namdy,  as  a  substance  in  which  cuttinn 
of  delicato  plants  or  those  difficult  to  propagate  were  like^ 
to  root  welL  On  the  contrary,  it  is  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  both  sand  and  charcoal-dust.  Burnt  day,  however,  bss 
the  advantage  of  often  being  procurable  in  larger  quantitiefl 
than  burnt  wood,  and  on  IMt  account  it  is  used  more  exten- 
sively for  out-door  crops.  The  refuse  of  a  bridmrd  or  the 
charred  red  ashes  of  day  that  have  been  burnt  nr  the  pur- 
pose are  both  excellent  substances  to  work  into  stiff  clajej 
lands  to  diminish  their  adhesiveness,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  may  be  used  freely.  The  mode  of  burning  day  baring 
been  explained  several  times  in  this  Journal  xt  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  As  an  ingredient  in  mixtures  &r  potted 
plants  it  merely  acts  as  drainage  when  in  a  rough  state, 
and  in  this  capadty  it  is  inferior  to  charcoaL 

PsAT. — ^The  acknowledged  utility  of  this  requires  no  com- 
ment further  than  to  say,  that  us^ul  as  it  is  now  considered 
to  be,  it  has  in  some  degree  fiedlen  into  disrepute  during  the 
last  eighteen  years,  or  rather  that  it  has  not  attained  that  esti- 
mation which  it  was  previously  expected  to  do.  The  remark- 
able instance  of  good  Pine-growing  in  France,  whidi  was  said 
CO  be  entirely  owing  to  peat  being  used,  created  no  little 
stir  amongst  those  who  regarded  their  own  espedal  mixtures 
as  the  very  best  that  could  be  had.  From  Pines  it  was  easy 
and  natui^  to  try  it  on  other  things,  and  Cueixmbers  were 
next  successfiilly  experimented  on.  Grapes,  I  believe,  were 
tried,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  partionlar  wortl^  of 
note  resulting  from  the  trial,  and  I  think  the  emeriments 
were  not  repeated.  Its  applicability  to  Pines  and  Cucumbers 
was  held  to  be  established,  and  it  was  used  by  some  growers 
for  a  few  years  in  their  Cucumber-frames.  However,  i  believe 
it  is  now  only  very  sparingly  employed  in  that  way;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  extensively  used  than  ever  on  the 
potting-bench,  the  number  of  plante  ffrown  almost  entirely 
in  it  being  very  great,  and  for  a  considerable  number  it  also 
constitutes  a  component  part  of  the  soil  along  with  leaf 
mould,  maiden  eartii,  &c.  In  fact,  the  utility  of  peat  requires 
no  encomium  here.  What,  however,  is  mudi  wanted  is  some 
easily  available  test  by  which  its  properties  may  be  known, 
without  ruiming  that  risk  of  doing  harm  which  ia  sometimes 
the  case  when  peat  of  a  deleterious  nature  is  used,  and  there 
are  some  kinds  which  deserve  that  name  by  their  action  on 
plants.  The  peat  found  in  places  where  it  has  been  formed 
at  some  early  period  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  substances 
composing  it,  differs  very  widely  indeed  in  ite  properties  as 
regards  plants.  Some  of  the  peat  so  obtained  is  suited  to 
the  wants  of  only  a  very  limited  number  of  plante,  and  is 
poison  or  littie  better  to  the  majority  of  the  plants  that  are 
more  especially  the  omamente  of  the  plant-house,  the  shrub- 
bery, and  the  flower-border. 

I  have  more  than  once  known  fine  large  Bhododendroiii 
very  severely  iigured  by  a  pemidous  kind  of  boggy  peat 
having  been  applied  to  the  roote.  Not  long  ago  my  aUentioii 
was  called  to  the  state  of  some  young  plaute  that  had  been 
planted  in  a  soil  not  by  any  means  suited  to  the  Bhododen- 
dron ;  but  to  assist  it  and  give  the  plante  a  start,  about  a 
barrowload  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  bog  peat,  lea^  m6uld, 
sand,  old  sawdust,  and  woody  refhse  was  added,  and  it  was 
expected  that  this  compound  would  start  the  young  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  and  that  by  degrees  th^  would,  perhaps,  take  to 
the  ordinaiy  soil  of  the  bed.  Many  of  the  plants,  luywever, 
T»*'-'Ai»  -mp*?*  -  '-'v^f  V  ♦•.ll/^  tni^fnifiei  but  dwindled  away  after 
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the  ball  wbioh  aocompaaied  them  was  no  loager  able  to 
mamtain  them ;  but  some  made  an  effSort  and  sncoeeded  in 
penetrating  with  their  roots  into  the  ordinaiy  soU  of  the 
bed,  and  uiereby  succeeded  in  evading  the  food  that  had 
been  provided  for  them  to  their  dislike.  Many  other  remark- 
able things  might  be  said  of  peat,  but  as  an  article  may 
nossibly  appear  on  this  subject  at  another  time,  it  is  need- 
less pursuing  the  subject  further  than  to  affirm  peat  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useSd  substances  known  to  the  gardener. 

J.  Ik>B80N. 
(To  he  continued.) 


PEUNING  VINES. 


I  HAVE  lately  come  into  possession  of  a  vinery  which  has 
been  erected  about  fifteen  years,  containing  four  Black 
Hamburghs  and  two  White  Qrapes.  The  Blade  do  well,  but 
the  White  do  not.  I  think  they  require  a  different  treat- 
ment from  the  Black.  What  should  I  do  with  the  White 
Grapes  to  make  them  do  well  along  with  the  Black  ?  The 
Black  have  always  borne  and  ripened  a  good  quantity  of 
fruit.  The  roots  are  outside  the  house,  and  enter  through 
holes  in  the  wall  about  2  feet  below  the  surface,  and  run 
2  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  outside,  which  is  very 
heavy.  Should  it  be  dug  and  manured  or  not  F  The  leaves 
have  all  fallen,  and  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  When  and 
how  should  the  pruning  be  performed  ?'—N,  M.  D. 

[It  would  relieve  those  to  whom  falls  the  answering  of  such 
questions  as  that  of  our  correspondent  relative  to  the  White 
Grapes  from  a  good  deal  of  g^ess  work  and  unnecessary 
"  it's  "  and  "  and's,'*  if  the  names  of  varieties  were  given  as 
well  as  other  particulars  regarding  them.  White  Grapes 
is  a  wide  term,  comprehending  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes, 
which  require  very  different  treatment  in  some  points 
upon  which  success  or  failure  often  depends :  consequently 
we  iiro  obliged  to  approach  such  questions  by  a  series  of 
uncertain  zigzag  parallels,  instead  of  replying  in  a  definite 
and  straightforward  manner. 

If  the  White  Grapes  which  have  failed  where  Hamburghs 
have  appar^ntiy  done  so  well  are  Muscats,  it  ia  possible 
that  the  failure  may  have  been  caused  by  too  low  and  moist 
a  temperature  when  in  bloom,  which  prevents  the  pollen 
from  getting  dry  and  taking  effect.  Or,  presuming  that 
they  are  Muscats,  the  Vines  may  have  been  late  in  being 
started ;  in  fact,  allowed  to  break  late  of  their  own  accord,  as 
is  often  the  case  where  there  is  only  one  vinery.  The 
Muscats  may  not  be  thoroughly  ripened  in  autumn,  requir- 
iD<:^.  as  they  do,  more  fire  heat  than  Hamburghs.  This,  in 
conj unction  with  a  moist  low  temperature  when  in  bloom, 
may  have  caused  the  failure,  presuming  that  they  have 
shown  fruit  plentifully  enough  for  a  crop.  To  remedy  these 
evils  the  3Iuscat8  should,  in  a  mixed  vinery,  be  always  at 
the  hot  end  of  the  house,  if  there  be  a  difference,  as  there 
is  in  most  cases ;  and  when  in  bloom  the  atmosphere  should 
be  dry,  with  a  temperature  of  at  least  7(f  till  they  are  set. 

The  other  White  Grapes  which  were  generally  planted  in 
cool  vineries  fifteen  years  ago,  such  as  Muscadines,  Sweet- 
waters,  and  one  or  two  more,  should  not  fail  where  Ham- 
burjjhs  succeed.  True,  the  old  Sweetwater  is  a  precarioas 
setter,  and  should  be  kept  dry,  the  same  as  recommended 
for  Muscats  when  in  bloom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Vin  es  have  failed  to  show  sufficient  fruit  for  a  crop,  then 
the  fault,  if  Muscats,  has  most  likely  arisen  from  improperly- 
ripened  wood,  and  more  fire  heat  must  be  applied  in  autumn 
to  ripen  the  wood  more  perfectly.  Muscats,  however,  should 
never  be  planted  in  cool  vineries ;  and  if  our  correspondent's 
White  Grapes  are  Muscats  it  wHL  be  best  to  inaxch  titiem 
with  Muscsulines  and  Sweetwaters,  if  not  convenient  to  apply 
more  heat  to  make  the  wood  hard  and  brown  before  the 
leaves  are  shed.  We  hope  these  remarks  will  meet  the 
case ;  if  not,  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  again  fix>m  our  corre- 
spondent with  fuller  detaus  as  to  sorts,  &c. 

The  great  depth  of  bad  soil  over  the  roots  ?s  also  calcu- 
lated to  retard  tiie  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  if  the  variety 
is  a  Muscat.  Boots  of  Vines  at  such  a  depth  in  uncongenial 
•oil  do  not  perform  their  work  so  well  as  when  nearer  the 
su&oe.  In  order  to  bring  the  roots  nearer  the  sxa&use,  the 
inert  bolL  should  be  taken  away  down  to  the  roots,  and 
oofwed  8  or  9  inches  deep,  with  a  compost  made  up  of 


two  partfl  turfy  loam  weU  chopped,  one  yaxt  mortar  rabbish, 
and  one  part  rotten  dnng.  This  will  induce  the  roots  tp 
oome  to  the  snz^ioe,  especially  if  otherwise  treated,  aa 
detailed  in  recent  Numb^  under  the  head  of  "  Lifting  the 
Boots  of  Vines,  &c,"  and  to  which  we  refer  our  crarespon- 
den^  instead  of  needlesdy  repeating  the  matter  ag^ain. 

The  digging  and  manuring  of  such  a  depth  of  bad  soil 
over  the  roots  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  evil,  for 
heavy  putty-like  soil  1b  onl^  made  more  unsuitable  for  Vine 
roots  by  its  being  manured.  Were  it  simply  liffht  poor  soil, 
then  the  addition  of  some  good  manure  mignt  entice  the 
roots  upwards;  but  not  so  thoroughly  as  the  method  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

With  regard  to  the  pruning,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
matters  to  answer  in  a  way  t£tt  will  be  certain  to  meet  your 
case,  for  Vines  in  various  conditions  must  be  variously 
pruned  to  make  sure  of  a  crop.  In  the  case  of  well-ripened 
Vines  we  cut  right  back  to  the  first  bud  at  the  base  of  last 
year's  growth;  and  most  varieties  bear  well  by  such  a 
system  of  pruning,  and  none  better  than  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. But  such  close-cutting  work  is  the  best  way  only 
when  Vines  are  well  ripened  and  strong ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Vines  ripened  late  with  a  little  application  of  fire  heat  it  is 
not  to  be  reconmiended.  In  the  latter  condition  it  is  much 
safer  to  leave  two  eyes,  or  even  to  cut  at  the  third  eye 
if  it  be  the  most  plump  and  ripened.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  leaving  more  than  three  eyes.  If  the  third  eye, 
from  which  a  weU-developed  leaf  has  been  matured  will  not 
yield  fruit,  then  there  are  none  further  out  from  the  main 
stem  likely  to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  wood  at  a  few  eyes  further 
frx>m  the  base  is  generally  more  pithy  and  less  fruitful  than 
at  the  third  bud,  for  the  ripening  process  begins  at  the  base 
and  progresses  to  the  extremity  of  the  shoot,  which  is  some- 
times green  when  the  base  is  hard  and  brown.  If  your 
Vines  are  not  thoroughly  ripened,  the  best  way  for  you  to 
pursue  will  be  to  leave  two  or  three  eyes ;  or  to  cut  where- 
ever  there  are  the  roundest  buds,  and  the  hardest  wood  with 


the  least  pith,  pruning  at  the  first  eye,  a,  for  weU-ripened 
Vines ;  at  l^e  second  and  third  eyes,  b  and  o,  whichever  of 
the  two  is  most  prominent  and  hard,  for  indifferently-ripened 
Vines  or  those  which  are  weakly. — D.  Thokson.] 


NOTES  FROM  CTJMBEELAND. 

I  BsoxNTLT  read  with  much  pleasure  in  your  Journal  a 
very  instructive  account  of  the  Pampas  Grass. 
Two  or  three  seasons  ago  I  bought  two  packets  of  seed. 
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^oee  &om  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswidh,  I  belienre  all  grem; 
tat  I  was  much  bothered  in  weeding  them,  as,  never  having 
seen  them  in  their  young  state,  I  could  not  tell  which  was 
"twitch" — i.  e.,  couoh  grass,  and,  probably,  threw  hun- 
dreds away.  However,  I  raised  to  a  good  size  seventy  or 
eighty  nice  plants.  I  gave  a  great  number  away  to  persons 
in  various  parts  of  the  ooun^,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  phmts.  The  remainder  I  planted  out  and 
liad  very  bad  fortune.  Two  exta*emely  hard  winters  set  in, 
which  mode  a  clean  sweep  of  nearly  everything ;  and  the 
geese  ate  the  survivors  when  they  were  beginning  to  sprout 
and  do  welL  The  avidity  with  which  the  geese  looked  for 
them  was  most  remarkable.  "No  matter  in  whatever  secure 
and  secluded  nook  in  the  grounds  they  were  planted  the 
geese  found  them  out,  as  a  hare  or  rabbit  does  a  Fink  or  bit 
of  Parsley.  I  kept  one  plant  in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse 
ior  the  first  winter,  and  it  is  now  a  splendid  object  and  in 
£ne  bloom.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  bloomed 
in  a  great  mass  if  it  had  not  been  for  two  nights  of  severe 
ftoet  in  the  early  part  of  October.  We  have  also  had  a 
4lreadiul  autumn ;  incessant  rain  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  September.  My  plant  is  in  the  centre  of  an  "  American  " 
bed,  and,  being  close  to  the  wash-house  window,  receives 
plenty  of  soapsuds  and  greasy  water.  I  find  it  a  peifect 
glutton  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  cannot  be  overdosed 
with  rich  liquid  stufi'.  May  I  ask  if  your  correspondents 
find  them  evergreen,  or  only  so  in  mild  winters  like  many 
ether  things  Y  Mine  never  suffered  last  winter,  nor  up  to 
this  time,  and  I  live  in  a  cold  locality,  two  miles  from  the 
morth  side  of  Skiddaw. 

At  the  time  that  I  sowed  the  Pampas  Grass  I  also  tried  a 
packet  of  Erianthus  Bavennoe,  which  is  described  as  hardier 
and  better  in  evexy  way.  None  of  my  seed  came  up,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  informed  me  that  none  of  his  did.  I  have  never 
fieen  a  plant  of  it,  but  it  is  still  puffed  and  recommended 
every  season.  Have  any  of  your  correspondents  tried  it  ? 
I  also  much  wish  to  know  if  the  Pampas  Gross  ripens  seed 
in  England  or  not  ? 

I  am  now  coming  to  the  main  point  of  my  letter.  Why 
is  the  seed  of  it  so  dear,  and  small  plants  a  shilling  each  ? 
One  spike  would  contain  seeds  enough  to  plant  at  least  half 
an  acre,  if  not  far  more. 

That  it  is  the  jQnost  introduction  in  its  lino  that  Tve  over 
knew  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  If,  as  we  are 
g^ven  to  understand,  the  Pampas  Grass  covers  largo  plains 
in  South  America,  or  wherever  it  comes  from,  could  not  the 
seed  be  imported  in  large  quantities  also  ?  Why  should  it 
cost  a  hundred,  or,  perhaps,  a  thousand  times  as  much  as 
the  seed  of  cultivated  grain,  birdseed,  &c.  P  I  am  firmly  of 
opinion  that  it  might  become  one  of  the  permanent  features 
of  the  countrj',  and  I  do  not  think  the  seedsmen  are  dealing 
fairly  with  us  by  keeping  up  the  present  price.  Standing 
permanently  a  few  yards  apart  it  would  bo  a  splendid  cover 
for  game,  and  the  leaves  being  very  juicy  and  sweet  would 
be  good  food  for  hares  in  tlie  winter  season.  If  protected 
till  two  or  three  years  old  no  amount  of  hares  would  injure 
the  plants. 

If,  again,  the  seed  were  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  a  couple 
of  acres  of  it  on  a  mountain  would  be  invaluable  as  a  refuge 
for  sheep  as  well  as  game  m  deep  snows — cei-tainly  much 
better  than  the  tops  of  stunted  heather,  which  is  all  they 
can  procurt?  at  certain  times.  Of  course,  I  would  plant  it 
in  a  snug  sheltered  place,  and  protect  it  till  three  or  four 
years  old — I  mean  prevent  its  being  eaten.  For  our  mountain 
sheep  it  would  do  splendidly,  as  they  could  burrow  in  it  like 
rabbits,  and  would  have  this  gi-eat  advantage,  that  it  would 
not  tear  the  wool  off  them,  which  is  the  groat  objection  to 
patches  of  Hazel,  Sloe,  Thorn,  or  Gorse.  The  number  of 
iheep  that  lose  their  lives  in  this  part  in  a  severe  winter  by 
jeing  hung  in  briars,  where  they  go  for  shelter,  is  incredible. 
T  suppose  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  it  is  perfectly 
aardy  under  favourable  circumstances. 

I  have  often  urged  and  suggested  to  the  Acclimatisation 
iociety  the  advisability  of  looking  out  for  hardy  shnibs  and 
rrossos,  affording  at  the  same  time  food  and  shelter  for 
^ame.  The  British  Isles  are  very  badly  off  in  this  respect, 
have  written,  along  with  other  gentlemen  and  naturalists 
who  saw  this  great  want,  several  letters  on  this  sul^rject  to 
\^Q  J^oTx^«  which  has  hitherto  beer  '^'he  organ  and  exponent 


having  lately  discafded  in  a  great  measuxe  ite  oanrnprn- 
denoe  on  natural  history,  and  taken  to  other  salgeatv,  veas 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  commnnioate  oar  waortft  ad  ii- 
fbcmation  to  each  other. 

What  sort  of  thing  is  the  "Elepluait  Oxmb"  that  «te 
AocliTOatiaation  Society  state  they  have  reoeiveeL  ■eedi  <f? 
Do  any  of  your  readers  know  anything  of  its  habiUt  «r 
peculiarities?  I  could  obtain  some  if  it  were  -worth  idde 
oar  if  I  knew  how  to  treat  it. 

Amongpst  other  things  I  may  mention  that  I  have  a  great 
number  of  the  Tritoma.  In  the  last  fine  summer  we  had,  I 
saw  some  seed  advertised  in  your  columns  as  having  ripened 
about  Kingston-on-Thames.  I  procured  a  packet,  and  I 
believe  every  seed  grew.  I  have  a  great  number  now  coining 
into  bloom  daily  in  the  open  air  in  December.  They  seem 
quite  hardy,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  different  ttam.  any 
1  have  seen  in  nursery  gardens.  Many  of  the  floruts  abont 
here  have  lost  all  their  stock  long  ago.  I  do  not  know  wbtt 
to  do  with  mine,  as  to  be  in  ftdl  luxuriance  now  seems  so 
unnatural,  and  I  am  afraid  of  the  effects  of  frost.  If  I 
had  had  a  large  greenhouse  or  orehard-hoose  like  some 
people,  I  should  have  had  an  avenue  of  them.  How  well 
they  would  have  looked  along  with  the  Agapanthns,  wUoh 
is  now  in  frill  bloom. 

Allow  me  to  deplore  the  death  of  Mr.  Beaton.  BAfing 
been  a  subscriber  to  your  work  from  the  first,  I  have  shnqrs 
read  his  shrewd  and  practical  remarks  with  ilbe  giestwt 
avidity  and  pleasure.  His  death  is  an  irrepaiaUe  loas  to 
the  experimental  part  of  floriculture.  I  think  he  wis  wrong 
about  the  pronunciation  of  Ghladiolus.  I  ought  to  be  soil 
what  of  a  classic,  and,  taking  it  from  its  root*  gUdm,  it 
decidedly  ought  to  be  pronounced  "  Gladdy-o'-LoM,'*  like  an 
Irishman's  name,  softened  somewhat  for  the  sakie  of  eiqiumj. 
— ^Jaokson  Gillbanxs,  WkU^eld,  CwaA^wkmd, 


EEXEWmG  AND  PLAl^TING  A  VINE-BOEDEE. 

I  AM  about  to  renew  my  Vine-border,  and  I  intend  to 
plant  the  Vines  inside,  so  that  the  roots  can  pass  throogh 
arches  to  the  outside  border;  but  I  find  tibe  crowii  of  the 
arches  is  nearly  2  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  outside 

I  border.  Shall  I  have  to  lower  the  border  ?  or  will  it  iiguie 
the  roots  by  being  so  deep,  as  I  intend  pladup  the  groster 
portion  of  the  roots  as  fai*  through  to  the  oatside  banter  as 
I  possibly  can  when  I  plant  the  Vines  P  AlsOb  titere  is  a 
slate  tank,  about  6  feet  fr^m  the  front  will,  sunk  m  the 

I  inside  border  level  with  the  surface.  Will  that  xqjnxe  the 
roots  passing  round  and  near  it,  as  I  intend  the  boose  it  ia 
in  to  be  my  early  house  to  start  about  CSoistmss,  sfttt 
two  or  three  years  ?  What  sorts  would  yon  suggest  mj 
planting  ?  I  shall  have  room  for  seven  Vines  in  eaw  house ; 
one  house  to  come  on  with  but  little  artifiidsl  hest.* 
An  Oxonian. 

[The  arches  of  your  vinery  fr^mt  are  mn^  too  low ;  sad 
to  allow  the  roots  to  pass  out  under  such  a  depth  of  soil 
would  be  very  undesirable,  and  could  not  faSl  to  act  sgiinst 
the  success  of  your  Vines,  more  particularly  if  your  subsoil 
is  cold,  and  the  border  only  on  a  level  with  the  sonoundiBg 
surface.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  have  the  soil  not 
more  than  9  or  10  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  archer- 
in  fact  we  prefer,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  have  the  crown  of 
the  arch  not  more  than  6  inches  below  the  soz&oe  of  tbe 
soil.  The  roots  are  sure  to  go  out  deep  enough.  Kow,  if 
the  surface  of  your  border  requires  to  be  2  feet  above  tbe 
arches  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the  sanovmdiBg 
ground,  to  have  it  at  the  depth  in  relation  to  the  arches  thit 
we  have  recommended  would  throw  yonr  border  oonsidenUy 
below  the  natural  level,  which  would  not  only  be  iignxiou 
but  very  imsightly.  Granting  that  such  would  be  the  esse, 
we  would  recommend  that  the  arches  be  built  np  altogether 
with  brick  or  stone,  and  that  holes  be  out  in  the  front  wsU 
above  the  bricks  which  form  the  arch.  This  would  not  In 
the  least  weaken  the  front  of  your  vineiy ;  and  it  would  let 
the  roots  out  at  the  depth  of,  say,  9  or  10  inches  below  the 
surfiEUM  of  the  soiL  And  this  is  not  aU  that  would  be  galnsd 
by  such  an  arrangement :  it  would  prevent  the  roots  Iraai 
going  out  deep,  widch.  is  always  denraUe,  as  the  t^filffwy 
of  roots  is  almost  always  downwards  to  too  great  admn 
Yv/«f/«rp  fKAv  4«l^«^  i)oss<^a^'^  **'  tvn^mi^  VMrdexB.    We  •dopM 
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thia  plan  with  two  vineries  two  jean  ago,  and  find  tbof  il  off  a  aqiuj^  foot  of  my  Fea:h  trees  I  thought  onl;  thoat 

baa  aneweied  adnnniblj,  and  laved  the  reconstmcUoa  at  tli<  testing  the  asaartios  I  had  aeen  in  print,  and  not  tbe  taisaxe 

whole  front  nM.  of  the  tree.    One  Peach  to  a  aqnare  foot,  or  141  inc^ea  to 

Tot  yooT  eaiif  hoose  it  would  be  a  (food  plan  to  build  ap  cae  fruit,  seeniB  but  a  Mantycrop  on  paper;  yet  ff  ve  eonld 

TOUT  BTcfaes,  and  not  ntake  openings  above  them  till  tb«  aea  a  Peach  tree  on  a  wall  occnpying  200  square  feet — that 

Vines  had  made  a   Beasan's  growth  in  the  inside  border,  is,  on  a  wall  10  feet  in  height,  hlling  up  a  epaee  20  ^t  in 

"We  did  BO  with  one  at  the  vineries  referred  to,  and  find  Wigth,  a  rare  oociirrence,  two  hnndred  Peaches  would  be 

nau^y  aU  the  roots  inside  after  the  Tines  have  been  planted  reckoned  a  fine  crop.    A  gentleman,  who  amuses  himself 

two  years.     They  are  just  now  finding  their  way  into  an  by  growing  Peaehes  for  market,  infcmna  me  that  he  allows 

onteide  border  made  the  following  year,  when  the  openings  two  Feacnee  to  the  square  foot ;  for,  he  says,  "  Unless  they 

were  made  higher  up.    We  do  noc  approve  of  your  placing  are  groun  to  the  weight  of  S  or  9  ois.  they  do  not  make 

the  greater  portion  of  your  young  Vine  roots  in  the  outside  the  top  price,  the  public  at  the  pi««ent  day  looking  so  much 

bonfer  st  planting  time.      Thia  should  juBt  be  reversed,  to  the  sizeof  froit."     This  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme 

because  young  Vinea   planted   inside  tlie  front  wall  and  case,  and  I  should  think  three  Peaciies  to  the  sqnaro  foot 

having  the  run   of   both  borders   always  send  the  great  may  be  reckonad  na  a  safe  crop,  giving  large  fruit,  and  not 

m^ority  of  their  roots  into   the   outside  border,  and  for  injnrinj  the  future  of  the  tree.     Amateur  Peach-growers 

forcing  this  ia  not  desirable,  unlets  bottom  heat  and  pro-  aay  for  the  future  carry  out  the  thinning   of  their  wall 

tcction  eon  be  applied  to  the  oat«ide.      You  should,  there-  or  trellis  Peaches  bo  a  nicety  by  merely  placing  a  &sme 

fore,  whatever  you  do  about  confining  them  to  the  inside  of  I  foot  in  diameter   against    their  tree  while  thinning 

for  a  year,  lay  moet  of  the  roota  towards  the  inside  border,  the  fruit,  and  thus  eaeily  regulate  the  crop  of  a  large  space 

The  slate  tank  vrill  do  no  material  harm  unless  it  leak,  by  m^^aeuring  oS  1  square  foot.      It   is  strange   Uiat   onr 

Whatever  you  do  about  the  arrangement  we  have  recom-  writers  on  gardening  have  not  given  directiona  on  this  head, 

mended,  see  that  your  border  it  well  drained,  and  so  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware ;  neither  have  I  seen  in  your  columns   ■ 

no  water  can  stand  about  the  roots.    The  materials  oon-  the  question  agitated.   ^Vehave,  therefore,  to  thank  "T.  L." 

aidered  best  for  its  formation  you  will  learn  about  by  re-  for  his  pertinent  inquiry. — T.  K] 
ferriug  to  back  Nnmbers  of  this  JoumaL 

For  your  early  hOBae  jou  cannot  do  better  than  plant — 

fonr   Black   Hamburghs,   one    Bucklond    Sweetwater,   one 

Muscat  Hitif  do  Bauumr,  and  one  Bo  wood.  Muscat.     For  ilE.   W.   WOOD,    OF    MAEESFIELD. 

your   aecond    house-three   Blaot  Ham  burghs,   one  Lady  The  present  year  has  taken  away  from  amongst  us  many 

Downea  ,  one  Bjusm  de  Calabre,  oaa  Burchordt  s  Pnnce,  and  -^^^  jj^^.^  ^^^^  ^  „3^„,g  j^  horticulture,  and  who,  both  ia 

one  Muscat      The  two  last-named,  partic^ariy  the  MuaMt,  public  and  private,  have  been  worthy  members  of  a  fraternity 

should  be  planted  at  the  hottest  end  of  the  house,  and  the  ^tat  numbers  as  high-minded  and  honourable  men  as  are  to 

Haraburgha  at  the  coolest,  and  by  such  an  arrangement  be  found  in  any  oallin-.     Amongst  those  whom  we  may  call 

you  will   find   that  a  long  suoees^.ou  rf  Grspes  will  be  the  founders  of  English  horticulture  the  names  of  Vaitch. 

afford^.     Burchordt  s  Pnnce  and  the  Muscat  will  raquire  j^^^  ^^j  •^Y^^  ^old  a  high  position  ;  and  the  head  of  each 

more  fire  heat  than  the  others  tonpen  theraweD,— D.  1.]  ^f  t^cse  firms  has  been  taken  away  during  this  year.  Mr. 

Wood,   of  Marjsticld,   the  last   of  the   three   having  died 

on  the  3rd  iust.  at  the  advanced  age  of  Si,     In  early  life 

ORCHARD-HOUSES  AXD  PEACH-HOUSES.  Mr.  Wo«l  had  been  engaged  in  a  portion  of  the  public 

In  a  communication  by  "T.  K."  on  "  Orchard-houses  and  Boniico  where  qualities  of  no  common  order  were  required. 

Peach-houses,"  the  writer  says,  "  Six  full-sited  Peacliea  ore  »"''  '"^'^  ^"'^^  "'°p"  °'  contmental  life,  and  that,  too,  in  tha 

as  many  as  can  be  grown  on  a  square  foot,  either  of  trellis  •*«*  aspects  of  it.    This  gave  to  his  conversation    (I  am 

or  wall."     Now,  if  that  U  not  a  mistake  either  of  the  writer  ^'^^  ^7  ^^°^^  "''o  ^^'^  ^'^  '<'^)-  ^  B«»*  chaxm.     He  bad 

or  printer,  I  think  six  are  titr  too  many  to  grow  on  a  square  *  W^  fund  of  anecdotes,  and  told  them  with  great  vivacity 

foot,  and  that  calcidation  might  mislead  some;  for  even  ?^^  eomeatness.     At  the  close  of  the  war  ho  settled  at 

practical  gardeners  sometimes  err  on  the  score  of  over-  Maresfield,  commenced  Kose-growing  in  a  small  way,  grodn- 

cropping.    Mr.  Mc'Eiven  says  in  his  ■'  Culture  of  the  Peach  <^7  incroasv"!  his  business.  nntU  in  those  days,  wlien  Kose- 

and  Nectarine,"  page  10,  ■'  You  wiU  see  what  I  mean  by  a  growers  were  fewer  than  they  are  now,  he  used  to  be  ionnd 

heavy  crop,  when  I  etato  that  on  450  superficial  feet  covered  competing,  and  that  successfully,  at  the  great  eihibitiona 

with  wood.  1  gathered  forty-nine  dozen  of  Peaches,  many  of  <«  ^*">  <•*?■     l>"™'g  the  past  few  years  declining  strength 

which  weighed  over  Mozs.,  and  vary  few  under  Gi  ozs.     Thia  •»"  hindered  him  from  taking  that  active  part  m  hia  business 

was  good  work;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  the  trees  conld  which  he  formerly  did  ;  but  he  has  found  aworthy  successor 

not  have  done  it  without  very  liberal  help."     This  calcula-  ^  ""f.  Bf>n,  Mr    bharles  Wood.      In  his  private  character 

tion  is  not  much  more  than  one  Peach  to  the  s<iiiare  foot ;  Mr.  W  ood  waa  lughly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.     He 

and  the  question  is.  Will  a  Peach  tree  support  more  than  '"'^  °-  '""d  »°»1  mdulgent  master,  and  I  have  heard  his  old 

that  of  fuU-sized,  well-flavouied  fruit  for  a  number  of  years  servants  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  great  affection  and  esteem. 

in  succession? T  L  ""^  loots  at  the  character  ol  those  men  who  have  now 

-,.        ..       1.     I     /     .          T    t          J  ■         1.          goao  from  amongst  us,  and  remembers  the  high  position 

[feometuae  the  Ust  autumni  oWrved  m  a  contemporary  ^      j^,,,  ^^  ^»^„,    -         ^^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^ear  their  names 

^at  twelve  Pe-fhes  m.ght  bo  allowed  to  a  squsje  loot  of  ^nd  hold  the  positiois  thev  won  for  them,  may  as  worthily 

treUis.   I  thought  this  eitraordinMT.andconsnltedLoudon,  fiu  their  pkce^ ;  aad  I  am"quite  sure  that  such  will  be  tS 

Thompson  a  "UardenersAMjstant,   and  Melnt«.h  (in  none  <»«,  „ith  Mr.  Wood,  of  Ma^eld,  whose  son,  Mr.  Charlea 

of  them  could  I  find  the  question  gjme  mto,  and  so  I  in  my  ^^  ^^  „^u  known  as  much  for  hia  business  habits  as  for 

practical  way  made  a  square  foot  of  four  pieces  of  lath,  ^d  hie  arbonity  and  kindness.— D.,  DeaL 

placed  It  on  a  wall  to  which  a  Peach  tree  beormg  a  fiill  ■■ 

crop  of  fair-sized  fruit  was  trained.     I  then  found  that  my  

square  took  in  six  Peaches,  leaving  them  plenty  of  room; 

they  were  not  very  large,  but  meosuMd  from  7  to  S  inchea  CUTTING    OFF    THE    LEAVES    OF 

in  ch-cumference.     I  thence  concluded  that  that  number  ctt)  t-vc-ncn-DTt-o 

could  be  reckoned  as  ajWi  complement  for  a  healthy  Peach  Sl-ltAWUtliKih-S. 

tree  on  a  wall  or  trellis;  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  that  such  [[We  have   received   another   communication    from   Mr. 

a  regiilar  crop  must  be  of  rare  occurrence,  ajid  I  feel  I  ought  QuiutinKeadon  this  subject,  giving  quotations  to  prove  that 

to  have  so  expressed  it.    A  aqnare  foot,  as  every  boy  knows,  the  leaves  of  planti  ore  at  once  their  lungs  and  stomach. 

contains  lU  square  inches,  six  fruit  to  a  square  foot  would  These  we  consider  needless,  for  it  is  a  long-acknowledged 

thud  give  to  each  2i  inchea.     This  seems  a  large  space  on  f*^*-     More  strengthening  to  the  advisability  of  his  practice 

p^er ;  the  diameter  of  a  medium-sized  Peach  may  be  taken  is  the  following,  which  forma  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sead'a 

■t  2}  inches,  so  that  if  a  Peach  tree  would  ba  always  healthy  letter.] 

aad  kind  in  bearing,  mx  good  fruit  not  be  grown  on  a  aqnai«  "  I  mig^t  multiply  irrefragable  testimonies,  bat  forbear 

ftwtofwaUortreUui  botImu«t  oonftea  that  in  measuring  lest  I  ihottld  be  consid«ced  prolix ;  and  will,  t^erefbre,  cos- 
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olude  these  remarks  by  quoting  an  observation  made  hy  the 
late  Mr.  Errington,  the  respected  gardener  to  Sir  Philip 
Egerton,  Bart.,  of  Oulton  Park,  Cheshire,  when  writing  on 
the  sulgect  of  Strawberry-growing,  and  alluding  to  the 
cutting  off  of  the  Stra^bmy  leaves  a  short  time  alter  the 
crop  is  gathered. 

"In  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  your  Journal, 
VoL  XVL,  August  1866,  your  correspondent  wiU  find  the 
following  apropos  remarks: — 'Here  let  me  advert,'  says  he,  'to 
the  management  of  the  foliage,  on  which  a  g^ood  deal  depends. 
The  old  practice  of  mowing  off  the  leaves  soon  after  the  crop 
was  gathered  is  now  universally  repudiated,  and  most  just]^. 
It  classes  weU  with  the  barbarous  practice,  once  recogpiised, 
of  cutting  down  all  the  Asparagus  possible,  in  oraer  to 
strengthen  the  roots.  These  conceits,  thanks  to  the  gar- 
dening press,  are  gone  by,  surely  for  ever.' 

"  These  remarks  emanating  firom  one  of  gardening  outho- 
rity,  whose  energy  and  skill  in  his  profession  none  can  gain- 
say, must  certainly  have  some  weight  with  '  J.  B.  C.  P.,' 
unless  he  is  so  wedded  to  his  own  '  barbarous  system,'  that 
nothing  will  induce  him  to  adopt  a  milder  and  more  careful 
treatment  of  a  plant  producing  one  of  our  most  delicious 
fruits.— QuiNTiN  Bead,  Biddulph" 

[Here  let  the  controversy  dose.  Strawberries  may  be 
grown  according  to  the  scythe  system,  but  very  few  will 
adopt  it. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


MUSHROOM  SPAWiS\ 

In  glancing  down  the  advertising  columns  of  your  valu- 
able Journal  a  short  time  since,  my  attention  was  attracted 
b^  an  advertisement — "  How  to  Grrow  Mushrooms  all  the 
Tear  roimd  without  bu^g  Spawn ;"  and,  thinking  it  might 
be  sometnmg  worthy  of  attention,  I  procured  the  instruc- 
tions, but  was  much  surprised  when  I  received  them.  They 
go  on  to  say,  "  In  a  very  dry  place,  with  well-prepared  drop- 
pings or  short  dimg,  I  make  up  a  bed  just  as  if  I  were  going 
to  grow  Mushrooms ;"  then  they  say,  "  This  I  spawn  welL" 
Now  the  advertisement  says,  "  without  buying  spawn,"  but 
one  must  have  spawn  in  the  first  place  to  spawn  that  bed 
with ;  and  I  think  if  a  bed  is  to  be  spawned  at  all,  why  not 
spawn  the  Mushroom-beds  at  once  and  save  the  time  and 
trouble  of  spawning  the  first-named  bed,  which  will  probably 
take,  say,  six  weeks  at  least  ?  I  know  you  are  ever  anxious 
for  feir  play  on  all  sides :  I  think  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers  it  should  be  expunged  from  your  advertising 
columns  "  as  a  gross  imposition." — ^  Joubnethan  in  the 
NoBTH  OF  Ireland. 

[You  ore  not  the  only  one  who  complains  of  the  imposi- 
tion ;  and  so  soon  as  we  learned  the  truth,  we  directed  that 
no  more  advertisements  from  the  same  party  were  to  appear 
in  our  columns.] 


per  pound  or  otherwise,  is  stated.  The  utOity  for  tjmg 
will  much  depend  on  the  price.  0ujba  bast  when  good  it  a 
capital  material  for  tying,  but  it  is  more  ezpanaive  than  Urn 
finest  Russian  mat.  If  we  could  procure  bundles  of  the  soft 
finest  bark,  of  which  part  of  the  Kussian  mat  is  composed, 
without  being  woven  at  all,  we  might  obtain  fine  ties  at  an 
economical  price.  When  cut  from  mats  there  is  erer  doofals 
waste.  These  samples  of  Mr.  Allison  are  tongher,  and  may 
be  split  into  much  smaller  threads  than  Cuba  bast,  whibt 
they  are  almost  as  soft  as  the  softest  and  most  silky  mattinff ; 
and  if  the  price  should  be  moderate  we  would  have  no  doom 
of  their  usefulness.  Mats  are  so  dear  and  litteiy  for  thit 
purpose,  that  for  much  of  the  fiower-garden  woi^  we  hafie 
for  years  used  balls  of  fine  thread,  believing  them  to  be 
neater  and  more  economicaL — £.  F. 


AMMONIATED  OXIDE  OF  lEON  AS  AMANUBR 

I  HAVE  just  received  your  little  work  on  BmmoniaraJ 
liquor  produced  at  the  gasworks,  which  I  consider  veij 
interesting,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its  ferialisiBg  pro- 
perties. Perhaps  you  would  g^ve  me  your  opinion  respect- 
ing the  oxide  of  iron  used  by  some  of  the  gas  companies  to 
pimfy  the  gas.  It  contains  a  large  per-centage  of  ammonia. 
I  tried  some  of  it  upon  grass  last  year :  it  turned  the  grass 
quite  white,  ho  doubt  b^^ause  used  too  strong.  I  made  the 
inquiry  from  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronids,  as  I  take 
both  papers,  but  he  appears  unable  to  answer  the  qpestioa;, 
but  as  it  seems  to  be  one  you  have  studied,  you  wm,  doabt- 
less,  be  able  to  enlighten  me.    The  annexed  is  an  analysis  :— 

Water  HM 

Organic  matter iO  JO 

Oxide  and  fulphide  of  iron   ii.i/i 

Sand 940 

Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  ll.SO* 

— A  SuBSOSiBKR,  Liverpool.  100.00 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ammoniated  oxide  of  iron  is 
valuable  as  a  manure.  We  have  used  it  on  a  small  scale, 
first  combining  the  iron  as  well  as  the  ammonia  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  thus  converting  both  into  sulphates,  each  of 
which  is  well  known  as  a  fertiliser.  The  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  required  must  vary  according  to  drcomstances, 
but  no  harm  would  occur  to  the  crops  even  if  aO  the 
oxide  was  not  converted  into  sulphate  of  iroiL  Three  or 
four  hundredweight  of  the  sulphated  compooiid  thus  fonned 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  ashes,  and  sown  l^  hand  in 
early  spring,  would  be  a  good  top-dressinff  for  gtaas.  We 
used  three  times  that  quantity  with  good  effect  dog  into 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting  Potatoes.] 


PROPAGATING  CENTAUEJEAS. 

DiBECTioNs  for  propagating  the  Centaureas  have  lately 
appeared  in  your  columns,  and  March  is  pointed  out  as  the 

f  roper  time.  A  month  ago,  having  to  trim  a  candidissima,  I 
cut  up  the  shoots  into  bits  firom  1  to  6  inches  long,  leaving 
each  with  a  joint,  and  all  these  have  struck  in  the  pots  they 
were  placed  in,  half  a  dozen  in  each  pot.  They  had  the 
advantage  of  about  60'  of  heat ;  but  some  pieces  which  were 
stuck  in  the  open  groun*'  *»♦;  the  same  time  seem  also  to 
have  taken.  Perhaps  th\  ""^  v-^a»«/*»-'  >^m0  ~"^/■  -tviaVi  to 
gain  time. — Wi^  t  trv^^-rr, 

[The  Centauxw.       ^».      ,.  ^  ...      h^< 
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xxM  Pountney  Lane,  ov*ae  St.^^  «  d^  ^^o*.  of  four  sorts  of 
material  for  tying,  three  of  which,  from  their  fineness  and 
'^ughncss,  would,  no  doubt,  answer  for  fine  tying,  whilst  a 
oarser  sort  mig*^^  do  for  rougher  purposes.    We  can  form 


THE  GAEDENEES'  YEAE-BOOK,    AJ.MANACK. 

AND  DIEECTOEY,  1864. 

By  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D,,  F,L.8!,  S^. 

This  is  the  fifth  issue  of  this  valuable  manual,  and  much 
the  best,  though  its  predecessors  were  very  good.  For 
many  purposes,  and  especially  for  reference,  the  fiM  issue 
for  1860  is  almost  as  valuable  as  the  present  for  1864.  HHth 
the  exception  of  the  main  feature  of  a  directory,  which  can 
only  be  altered  and  enlarged  to  meet  changed  drcumstancei, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  matter,  and  sometimes  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  subject  from  one  year  to  another.  For 
instance :  in  1860  and  1861  there  was  a  very  Ml  calendar 
of  gardening  operations,  but  this  calendar  was  omitted  in 
1862  and  1^.  In  the  four  preceding  years  the  space  in 
the  middle  of  the  page  for  the  almanack  of  the  monthi 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  facts  in  natural  history,  such  as  the 
arrival  of  birds  and  the  flowering  and  folia^on  of  plasfts. 
This  season  these  twelve  spaces  have  been  devoted  to  a 
kitchen-garden  calendar ;  and  next  year  the  same  space  is  to 
be  given  to  a  flower-g^arden  calendar,  to  be  followed  hj  a 
fruit  calendar.  Again :  in  1863  there  is  a  nice  chapter,  inth 
a  number  of  engravings,  on  the  seeds  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
present  issue  there  is  a  chapter  in  continuation  on  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds. 

Besides  the  usual  materials  of  an  almanack  oa  to  tUTatifln, 
^\mh  T>r^i: «%«/««  regpcdations,  and  British  monies,  weightii^  and 

Hon*'  ^'  *  •«  •—   "^^  ^aattumla. 
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measures,  there  are  osefiil  tables  as  to  foreign  monies, 
weights,  &c.,  as  respects  France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia. 
The  other  novelties  are — a  chapter  on  absorption,  a  very 
valuable  article  on  aphides,  a  valuable  summary  of  the 
meteorology  of  the  months,  and  an  essay  on  ahd  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  Boses  of  1862  and  1863,  as  proved  by  Mr. 
William  Paul,  the  descriptions  being  of  great  vulue  to  the 
Bose-g^ower.  Besides  such  matters,  the  two  great  features 
of  the  work  have  hitherto  been  a  descriptive  Hst  of  the  new 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  of  the  past  season,  and  a 
trade  directory  of  all  the  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists, 
so  £Etf  as  known  in  England,  Scotiand,  Irelamd,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  the  principal  firms  on  the  continent, 
and  in  previous  issues  all  the  principal  nurserymen  in 
America.  To  this  has  been  added  this  season  a  new  feature, 
worth  far  more  than  the  pric<;.  Is.,  charged  for  the  little 
book.  It  consists  in  a  list,  extending  to  some  twenty-two 
pages,  of  the  designatiQns  of  some  of  *'  the  most  important 
of  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  G^reat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  names  of  the  owners,  their  gardeners,  and  the 
post  towns  near  which  they  are  situated."  No  doubt  this 
list  will  be  rendered  more  fall,  complete,  and  free  from  mis- 
takes every  year,  and  will  fill  up  a  want  long  felt.  Many  a 
time  when  we  would  have  liked  to  have  visited  a  place  have 
we  been  deterred  from  failing  to  discover  how  we  were  to 
reach  it,  or  how  we  could  gain  access  by  a  letter  to  the  gar- 
dener.  There  will  be  no  <Efficulty  as  to  writing  now,  as  the 
post  town  and  the  coimty  are  given.  At  first  sight  we  thought 
the  railway  station  and  the  distance  in  miles  would  have 
been  better  than  the  post  town,  which  is  often  a  long  way 
from  the  place ;  but  on  further  consideration  we  thiiuc  the 
post  town  is  the  best,  as  for  2d.  for  a  letter  and  an  answer 
all  the  necessary  information  may  be  obtained.  The  mere 
distance  from  a  station  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  visiting  gardener,  imless  there  be  a  party  to  share  the 
expense.  Not  so  long  ago,  when  rather  tired,  we  were  asked 
for  more  money  to  take  us  two  miles,  wait  an  hour,  and  bring 
II 3  back  again,  than  we  have  paid  for  a  jaunting-car  for  a 
day  in  Ireland,  and  making  the  driver  a  pleasing  companion 
by  giving  him  something  extra  for  himself  into  the  bargain. 
kH  who  go  from  home  once  or  twice  a-year,  and  wish  to  see 
something  fresh  will  hail  this  list  as  a  boon. 

The  new  plants  of  the  year  and  where  figured,  described 
or  exhibited  are  fully  given ;  and  long  lists  and  descriptions 
of  florists'  flowers  with  the  awards  they  have  respectively 
taken,  occupy  nearly  twenty  closely-printed  pages,  and  must 
be  of  great  value  to  enthusiastic  amateurs.  The  descriptions 
of  new  and  notable  fruits  occupy  five  pages,  and  to  these  we 
refer  our  readers. — F. 


RONDELETIA   SPECIOSA  CULTTJEE. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  "G.  E.,**  it  is  a  stove 
plant,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  in  cultivation  for  exhibition 
or  decorative  purposes.  B.  speciosa  m^jor,  a  variety  having 
a  more  vigorous  habit  and  nner  foliage  and  bloom,  is  the 
most  desirable  kind.  You  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
time  of  exhibition  and  the  present  size  of  the  plant.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  it  is  strong  and  in  good  health,  you 
will  pot  it  in  March,  giving  a  good  shift,  draining  well,  and 
using  a  compost  of  sandy  fibry  peat  one-half,  loam  frt>m 
rotted  turves  one-fourth,  leaf  soil,  pieces  of  charcoal  the  size 
of  walnuts,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts  the  remaining 
fourth.  The  whole  should  be  well  incorporated,  and  be  in  a 
moderately  dry  state  previous  to  its  being  used  for  potting. 
The  roots  should  have  as  much  of  the  old  soil  taken  away 
from  them  as  can  be  done  without  destroying  the  fibres. 
Place  in  the  stove,  and  syringe  overhead  fr^uently,  but 
keep  rather  dry  at  the  root  until  growth  £Edrly  commences ; 
then  water  more  freely,  but  still  allow  the  soil  to  become 
dry  before  water  is  applied. 

A  moist  atmosphere  should  be  preserved  until  the  plant 
has  made  considerable  growth — say  shoots  9  inches  long 
(which  should  not  be  stopped,  for  the  blooms  come  from  the 
ends  of  the  shoots),  then  keep  rather  drier,  and  let  the  plant 
liav^  all  the  light  possible  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  but 
more  at  this  period  of  the  plant's  growSi  than  at  any  other 
time.  When  the  trusses  begin  to  open,  a  little  weak 
mamire  water  applied  twice  a-week  wiU  materially  increase 


the  size  of  the  blooms,  and  an  occasional  syringing  is  advan- 
tageous. Towards  the  time  when  the  flowers  expand  more 
water  should  be  given,  and  abundance  when  the  plant  is  in 
bloom.  It  is  usually  trained  round  sticks  so  as  to  g^ve  it 
the  appearance  of  a  globe,  and  this  is  not  an  imdesirable 
methods  A  temperature  of  55**  to  65**  suits  it  in  winter,  and 
65®  by  night  ana  76®  by  day  when  growing,  with  abundant 
ventilation  on  all  favourable  opportunities.  Plants  treated 
in  the  above  way  usually  flower  in  Jidy  and  August. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  retard  or  keep  th^  plant  back, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  keeping  it  cool ;  or  to  force  it  into 
bloom  in  order  to  have  it  in  flower  at  the  right  time,  the 
weakest  and  straggling  shoots  should  be  removed  now,  so 
as  to  admit  light  to  the  stems,  light  being  the  agent  by 
which  it  is  caused  to  bloom  profusely :  therefore,  the  shoots 
should  not  be  tied  one  upon  the  other,  but  light  must  be 
admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  plant  alike,  or  it  will  become  lop- 
sided or  an  ugly  specimen. 


CEOCUS  IMPEEATOISIUS. 

YouB  correspondent  will  find  this  lovely  Italian  less  tender 
than  might  be  imagined.  It  will  thrive  and  increase  out  oi 
doors  if  carefully  g^own  in  a  warm  comer  in  pure  sandy 
loam,  and  lifted  every  year,  to  be  replanted  after  being  kept 
for  a  week  or  two  in  a  pot  of  dry  earth  to  ripen  the  bulbs. 

Although  starting  early,  its  flowering  out  of  doors  is  pro- 
longed on  into  the  milder  weather,  and  it  may  be  often 
seen  blooming  in  company  with  the  earlier  garden  Crocuses. 
I  grow  it  myself  in  a  special  sandy  bed  made  up  like  a 
florist's  Carnation-bed.  K  the  weather  is  harsh  I  protect 
by  a  glass  light,  supported  on  four  posts  at  the  comers. 
This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  autumnal  sorts,  the 
blossoms  of  which  suffer  more  from  the  wind  and  cold  rains 
of  autumn  than  Imperatonius  does  from  our  rude  early 
English  spring. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  genus  in 
pots.  The  Dean  of  Manchester,  however,  kept  his  marvel- 
lous collection  of  them  principally  in  pots  plunged  in  a  bed 
of  sand.  Had  your  correspondent  mentioned  his  case  earlier 
I  should  have  had  pleasure  in  sending  him  good  bulbs.  I 
obtained  my  bulbs  m>m  the  hill  above  Terracina. — C. 


CATTLE  AMONG  YEWS. 

As  you  ask  for  information  with  respect  to  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  Yew  tree,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  there  is  danger ;  but  my  own 
cattle  have  never  yet  suffered.  I  attribute  this  fact  to  their 
having  plenty  of  other  food.  In  one  small  fleld  near  my 
house  there  are  nine  Yew  trees  of  about  thirty-eight  years* 
growth.  In  another  fleld  there  are  five  of  the  same  age. 
Into  these  fields  I  always  have  turned  my  milking  cows  in 
the  early  spring  and  at  other  times.  My  young  cattle  also 
go  there.  My  horses  and  sheep  have  accompanied  them, 
and  I  never  have  had  any  accident. 

My  neighbour  some  few  years  since  lost  several  heifers 
which  had  broken  through  the  fences,  from  eating  Yew  in  a 
plantation ;  but  their  pasture  was  a  very  poor  one.  If  cattle 
are  driven  by  hunger  to  eat  Yew,  and  probably  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  other  sorts  of  evergreens,  it  will  kill 
them. — P. 

[Our  correspondent  is  a  clergyman,  and,  from  this  state- 
ment, certainly  one  of  the  most  venturous  in  the  Clergy 
List.] 


DWAEF  GEOWTH  OF  LAUEELS  UNDER 

LABGE  ELM  TBEES. 
Thbbx  are  various  situations  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  kind  of  shrub  to  thrive,  and,  as  an  instance,  the 
situation  above  alluded  to  has  frequently  been  planted,  and 
always  without  success,  with  various  kinds  of  evergreens. 

The  border  that  I  now  allude  to  faces  due  south,  and  is 
backed  by  a  wall  about  10  feet  high,  which  is  very  neatly 
covered  with  Ivy  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.    In  spite  of 
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the  hage  limbs  and  branches  from  the  large  Elms  that  OTer- 
shade  it,  the  Ivy  succeeds  very  well.  About  four  years  ago 
it  was  determined  that  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  large 
plantfi  should  be  placed  in  this  border,  to  be  subjected  to 
the  shade  and  drip  that  the  other  evergreens  had  previously 
suffered  from.  The  border  was  cleared  of  all  its  half-perished 
plants.  It  then  received  a  liberal  supply  of  manure,  which 
was  trenched-in  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  during  the 
process  of  trenching  care  was  taken  that  every  root  from 
the  old  plants  was  extracted.  A  portion  of  the  border  was 
then  planted  •  very  thickly  with  common  Laurels,  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  the  largest  plants  being  placed 
at  the  back,  while  the  smallest  came  to  the  front.  Thus  a 
gradual  slope  from  the  back  to  the  front  is  maintained. 
They  have  been  cut  back  each  year  to  the  desired  height, 
which  is  2  feet  at  the  back,  and  IS  inches  in  front.  By  so 
doing  they  have  broken  very  thickly  and  regularly,  nearly 
every  particle  of  ground  being  covered  The  beautiful  ap- 
pearance they  present  is  so  much  admired  by  every  one  that- 
has  seen  them,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  plant  more 
extensively  this  autumn. 

I  have  seen  the  Periwinkle  and  Ivy  succeed  very  well  as 
a  more  prostrate  growth,  but  the  Laurels  are  by  far  the 
neatest  when  attended  to,  and  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
abovenamed. — J.  B.  C.  P. 


CELEEY  IN  COCOA-iS^UT  FIBEE  EEFUSE. 

To  blanch  Celery  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  place  a  straight  row 
of  laths,  barrel-staves,  or  old  pea-sticks  on  end  in  the  earth 
on  each  side  of  the  Celery.  Allowing  4  inches  from  the 
Celery  these  two  fences  will  be  about  1  foot  from  each  other, 
and  they  should  be  as  high  as  the  Celery  is  required  to  be 
blanched.  Then  with  the  refuse  fill  up  on  each  side  of  the 
Celery,  and  be  careftil  of  the  centre  leaves.  Slope  the 
materials  outwards  from  the  plants,  so  that  heavy  i*ains  may 
pass  by  the  outside  of  the  row  into  the  trench.  The  fibre 
keeps  the  Celery  in  good  condition  lopger  than  anything  I 
know,  either  during  a  mild  or  severe  winter.  No  worm  of 
any  Irind  touches  it.  The  flavour  is  very  much  improved, 
and  the  plants  are  du^  up  with  ease. 

If  the  fibre  is  considered  too  expensive,  keep  it  in  a  shed 
from  year  to  year,  or  in  a  dry  comer — not  over  the  roots  of 
trees,  because  roots  revel  in  it,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
would  convert  it  to  their  own  nourishment.  If  there  is  no 
other  convenient  keeping-place,  use  four  sheep-hurdles  on 
edge  in  a  square  to  keep  it  together,  or  dig  a  pit  in  the 
earth.  But  to  keep  it  long  it  must  be  dry.  Ten  shillings 
worth  in  Kingston  would  blanch  three  hundred  heads  of 
Celery  annually  for  five  years.  One  trial  of  this  will  remove 
every  doubt  and  objection. 

I  have  tried  moss,  sawdust,  straw,  fern,  ashes,  and  sand, 
yet  am  convinced  that  no  person  will  use  for  Celery-blanch- 
ing anything  we  know  of  at  present,  after  trying  the  fibre 
refiise.  I  will  add  that  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  preparing 
large  trees  for  transplanting  is  invaluable.  Every  species 
of  &ee  roots  rapidly  in  it,  ana  it  adheres  to  the  roots,  render- 
ing the  balls  of  earth  one-third  less  in  weight,  and  the  trees 
recover  more  speedily  from  the  check  arising  from  removal.— 
John  Bass,  Surhiion, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
presided  over  by  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  President ;  and  amongst 
the  donations  to  the  library  received  since  the  last  meeting 
was  Mr.  Thomson's  work  on  the  Scandinavian  Coleoptera; 
Colonel  Motchulsky's  "Etudes  Entomologiques ;"  and  some 
lumbers  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "  Farm  and  Garden,"  published  at 
'  '^elaide  in  South  Australia.    Mr.  Bates,  the  distinguished 
■  -tveUer  in  the  Amazon  district  of  South  America,  and  author 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  entomological  memoirs  which 
vd.ve  recently  appeared,  having  been  proposed  as  a  member  of 
he  Society,  the  ordinary  rules  relative  to  the  ei'^^^^'^n  of 
aembers  were  dispensed  with,  and  h*    ^«»*'  «"*■  '^^      ...-«v 
"ously  elected  a  mem^^'*  ^y  acc]amat.>/w 
lie  Secretary  rep'         '^quisition  wh.-*     «^  *  oul 


Januaiy  meeting,  with  the  view  to  alter  several  of  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  Society  relative  to  the  working  of  the  Poui- 
cation  and  Library  Committees,  honorazy  memben,  Ac. 

The  President  exhibited  the  nest  of  Tiigontk  cacbooaria^ 
the  small  stingless  Honey  Bee  of  Auatraliai,  and  whieh  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  a  Uurge  mass  of  waxen  materiala  fenned 
into  branches  and  stems,  resembling  corallinea;  amongrt 
which,  on  the  outer  branches,  were  attached  a  number  d 
oval  cells,  filled  with  honey,  resembling  the  hon^-pots  of 
the  humble  bees.  The  nest,  however,  Was  fixed  within  a 
box,  60  that  the  interior  could  not  be  examined.  It  had 
been  received  from  Queensland,  by  Mr.  Woodbniy,  so  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  for  his  ezceUent 
observations  and  experiments  on  the  honey  bee  of  tliis 
country,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  President  also  exhibited  the  mass  of  hex- 
agonal cocoons  formed  by  Tenthredo  (Deilocems)  Elhsii,  a 
South  American  kind  of  Sawfly,  which  had  been  described 
and  figured  by  the  late  Mr.  Carter  in  the  Tranaactiona  of 
the  Linnsean  Society.  It  was  remarkable  as  showing  that  in 
a  family  so  far  removed  from  the  Bees  as  the  Tenthredinids, 
a  similar  kind  of  cell  was  formed  by  the  larvsd  wh^  woridng 
in  society. 

Professor  TVestwood  alluded  to  nearly  similar  details  in  the 
cocoons  of  the  social  Microgaster  olvearias  and  the  masses 
of  cocoons  of  Ilythia  socielhu  The  hexagonal  form  of  the 
cells  in  these  nests  led  to  considerable  discussion,  as  towhethar 
it  was  an  instinct  inseparably  associated  with  the  oonstiuo- 
tion  and  existence  of  tlie  insects  by  which  these  neata  were 
formed,  or  merely  the  result  of  the  jnxtapoaitioii  of  the 
cocoons  or  cells. 

The  President  also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  small 
Ermine  Moth,  Hyponomeuta  padella,  stated  to  ha;ve  been 
reared  from  larvse  found  on  imripe  ears  of  com  in  SolFolk, 
every  grain  having  been  attacked  l^  the  caterpillars,  and 
the  Moths  having  been  produced  in  the  box  in  whidh  the 
caterpillars  were  placed.  It  was,  however,  the  general  opinioii 
of  the  members  present,  that  there  must  ha^e  ^been  some 
mistake  in  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  devalcp- 
ment  of  these  Moths,  the  caterpillars  of  which  are  geaunXij 
found  on  trees. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  caterpiUar  of  the 
Sphinx  Convolvuli,  found  on  the  small  Bindweed*  on  the  ITUi 
of  September,  at  St.  Leonard's ;  also  a  beaqtifbllj  preaerfed 
specimen  of  a  remarkable  dark-coloured  varietj  of  the  eater- 
pillar  of  the  Death's-head  Moth,  taken  on  the  Aab,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cambridge,  who  has  acqiuiad  tM  aart  of 
preserving  caterpillars  with  great  success. 

Mr.  F.  Moore  exhibited  some  impressions  of  the  ^"^i^flS 
of  Indian  Lepidopt^ra  taken  upon  waxed  paper;  and  Mr. 
Francis  specimens  of  the  rare  Anthribus  aibinuQ,  taken  at 
Folkestone,  in  September. 

Mr.  MacLachlan  exhibited  an  interesting  aeriea  of  the 
cases  formed  by  the  aquatic  caterpillars  of  the  diflfarent 
genera  of  British  Trichoptera  or  Caddice  Flies.  In  some 
cases  the  small  tube  of  silk  was  coated  with  partioles  cf 
stone,  in  others  with  shells,  in  others  with  small  twiffa,  and 
in  some  with  these  materials  combined;  eadi  species  haviiig 
a  special  method  of  its  own  for  the  formation  of  its  case, 
the  species  of  the  genus  Setodes  endosing  only  aOk  in  thdr 
cases. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  'a  large  sheet  of  a  white 
silken  tissue  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  biscnit-chest^  the  con- 
tents of  which  had  been  attacked  by  larvae,  which  had  bees 
supposed  to  be  those  of  some  Dipterous  insect.  It  was,  how- 
ever, considered  by  the  members  present,  that  the  tissue 
was  spun  by  the  larv®  of  some  Lepidopterons  insect,  pro- 
bably Tinea  granella,  not  as  a  cocoon,  bat  as  a  carpet  to 
enable  it  to  creep  along  with  grater  facility.  The  specimen 
had  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  CoUingwood. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse  exhibited  specimens  of  a  small 
Beetle  from  the  Eirbian  collection,  labelled  as  Scymnot 
bis-bipustulatus,  of  Marsham,  which  Mr.  Waterhonse  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  Scymnns  qnadrilnnnlatns,  d 
Mulsant. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  made  acme  observations  on  the  ais 
European  species  of  the  genns  Cosmopteryx,  comprisnig 
some  of  the  most  beantiAil  speoiea  of  ]Ocrolepido|itens  tlir^s 
of  which  are  nati^-^a  of  this  counts-  indnding  Tuiea  eoBua 
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WELTON  PLACE,  ITEAE  DAVENTEY. 

Amtiquabixb,  like  the  mnmmiee  and  other  reliog  with 
which  thc^  are  converBant,  are  proverbially  dry  fellows,  and 
no  exception  to  this  characteristio  was  the  trustworthy  anti- 
qna^  of  Northamptonshire  when  he  wrote  of  Welton  Place, 
«— "  It  is  a  commodioas  residence,  pleasant^  situated  on  a 
gentle  eleration  west  of  the  yiDage."  These  are  facts,  cer- 
tainly, but  they  are  very  dry  facts,  and  give  no  more  correct 
idea  of  Welton  Place  than  would  the  statement  that  the 
Venus  do  Medici  is  "  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman  with  her 
head  inclined  on  one  side."  Let  us  enter  a  little  more  into 
detail ;  but  before  doing  so  we  must  indulge  in  a  thought 
forced  upon  us,  that  this  Daventry  and  its  vicinity  appear 
more  than  most  localities  to  have  been  the  seed-bed  and 
harvest  ground  of  plots  and  revolutions. 

We  spoke  two  or  three  months  aso  of  Fawsley,  and  its 
connection  with  the  Cromwellian  revi^ution.  Not  far  away 
is  Naseby  and  Holdenl]^,  the  &tal  battle  ground  and  prison 
of  Charles  I. ;  Eemlworth,  so  associated  with  the  evil 
days  of  Amy  Bobsart,  is  within  a  few  miles ;  still  closer  is 
Catesby,  whose  owner  was  so  connected  with  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  this  Welton  Place  had  for  its  lord  another  Catesby, 
who  bowed  down  before  the  headsman  for  being  the  partisan 
of  Eichard  Crookback,  from  the  murder-night  of  the  Princes 
in  the  Tower  until  his  last  struggle  on  Bosworth  Field. 

The  present  lord  of  W^ton,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come implicated  in  any  such  undertakings.  His  pursuits, 
though  more  obscure  and  less  stirring,  are  far  more  enno- 
bling and  peaceful ;  and  when  we  state  that  this  same  lord 
is  none  other  than  Muor  Trevor  Clarke,  the  ardent  horticul- 
turist and  sucoetsftd  hybridiser  of  several  important  genera 
of  plants,  our  readers  wiU  be  able  to  form  an 'opinion  as  to 
the  "goings on"  atWeltom 

The  house  it  "pleasantly  situated  "  on  a  hiffh  elevation, 
the  ground  fidling  away  from  it  rather  abmp^  to  the  east 
and  the  north.  On  the  latter  side,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  house,  is  a  larse  sheet  of  water  clothed  with  the  white 
and  yellow  Water  LiHes,  and  vezy  tastefully  planted  roond 
the  margin.  Here  and  there  beautiful  landscape  effieots  are 
produced,  stretching  tea  away  into  the  fine  old  timbered  park 
beyond,  andtiiese  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  some  of 
the  best  Conifers,  sndi  as  Cedms  deodara^  Czyptomeria 
jax>onica,  which  succeeds  admirablv  near  the  edge  of  the 
water ;  Abies  I>ouglasii,.Finus  exotuMaL,  and  several  others. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  what  may  be  called  the  modem 
school  here.  No  '<  bed^ng-oot,"  no  '*  polychromes,"  no 
biases  of  colour ;  but  there  are  good  enmples  of  the  old- 
dkBhioned  botanico-horticQltaxal  style,  where  there  is  a  fine 
ooQectioa  of  curious  plants  &aw  nsTer  seen  in  modem 
eatablishmeoBts,  and  wbick  are  grown  for  the  love  of  them. 
Here,  too,  enserimenta  are  conaucted  of  all  posnble  kinds 
in  ccdture  and  hybridkiiig;  and  those  who  can  appreciate 
soisBtific  gardening  zafiier  than  garden  decoration,  will  find 
here  much  to  amoac  and  to  instruct  them. 

Unfortonateily,  wluni  we  called  Mtyor  Claxke  was  from 
home,  aad  we  weze  consequently  deprived  of  the  key  to 
mudi  that  would  hare  been  interesting  to  xm.  Still,  bow- 
ever,  we  made  the  most  of  it,  and  remarked  a  great  deal 
that  required  no  illnstratioiL 

Tlie  principal  glass  stmotozeis  ahalf-span  botanic  stove 
60  feet  long  by  18,  aad  about  16  feet  high.  Down  the 
centre  mns  a  long  bed  built  after  the  fiwhion  of  a  tan  bed, 
but  is  now  oorered  in  witii  perforated  malt-kiln  quarries 
supported  on  short  brick  walls,  and  heated  by  a  hot-water 
tank  upon  Weeks's  principle.  This  forms  a  central  stand 
for  tall  tropical  plants  in  large  pots,  which  thrive  remark- 
ably well  on  this  warm  floor,  while  a  continual  current  of 
moistened  air  rises  through  the  pierced  quarries.  A  part 
of  this  bed  or  pit  is  converted  into  a  tank  through  which 
the  hot-water  pipes  pass ;  and  this  again  is  surmounted  by 
a  tall  piece  of  rockwork.  Li  front  of  this  is  an  ordinary 
plant-stage ;  and  behind  it,  shaded  by  the  tall  tropicals, 
are  grown  a  select  lot  of  Ferns,  Orchids,  and  other  shade 
and  moisture-loving  plants.  The  back  wall  is  allowed  to 
be  as  damp  and  moist  as  possible;  and  is  covered  with  a 
perfect  crop  of  seedling  Ferns,  with  Orchids  and  epiphytes 
of  various  kinds.  The  house  is  kept  at  a  low  tempezature 
vith  much  ventilation,  especially  at  night ;  and  was  designed 
by  the  owner  to  grow  plants  from  Si  climates,  and  as  a 


convenient  place  for  horticultural  experiment  all  the  yeir 
round.  A  great  number  of  species,  ajid  many  rare  aad 
curious  things,  are  cbllected  here — more  than  met  the  eve, 
in  foct,  and  the  owner  was  not  there  to  explain.  A  raw 
handsome  spedmetis  of  plants  of  interest,  such  as  Cinnamon, 
Ginger,  Nutmegs,  and  Cloves,  with  Pepper  and  AUspioe, 
Arrow-root  and  Eice,  Tea,  CoflTee,  Sugar,  &c,  were  visible 
signs  of  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  owner ;  and  a  plant  of 
Vanilla  ramblinc^  about  the  rock,  with  Benanthera  and  other 
strange  things,  had  taken  to  the  rafters,  and  is  bidding  fiur 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  flavour  the  Coffee.  Many  of  the 
plants,  large  and  small,  were  turned  out  to  grass  in  the 
experimental  hot  border  out  of  doors.  Bulbs  and  Scitaminet» 
were  well  represented.    Mantisia  saltatoria.  Canna  iridiflora, 

glauca,  aad  flaccida,  Cobuma  in  bloom,  Stenomesson  brevi- 
orum,  aad  other  rare  Chilians,  and  Crinum  Forbesianum 
were  noted,  with  the  rare  aad  curious  Water  Sensitive 
Plant  Neptunia  plena.  Cotton  plants  of  various  kinds  were 
being  crossed  with  a  view  to  producing  improved  sorts  for 
cultivation  in  India,  the  result  of  which  has  recently  ap- 
I>eared  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary;  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  things  as  Ficns,  Bracena,  &c.,  to  give  orna- 
ment. The  houses  contain  three  water-tanks  besidee  the 
central  one.  One  of  these,  in  a  shaded  part  of  tiie  house, 
was  backed  by  rockwork  alive  with  Ferns,  and  overtopped 
Ijy  a  huge  growth  of  Philodendron  in  fruit  and  blofi»om. 
Water  is  laid  on,  so  that  the  rocked  parts  are  made  dripping 
at  pleasure. 

After  the  range  of  houses,  the  snlgect  of  greatest  interest 
is  the  geothermal-bed,  or,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  sometimes 
called,  the  tropical  garden.  This  bed  is  on  an  elevated 
terrace  a  little  higher  than  the  range  of  houses,  aad  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  21  feet  long  and  9  feet 
wide.  The  iHiole  bottom  of  the  bed  is  a  hollow  chamber, 
upon  which  tiie  sdl  rests,  18  inches  deep.  AH  round  this 
hollow  chamber  is  a  three-inch  hot-water  pipe  ccnaected 
with  a  Burbidge  AHealy's  boiler,  aad  this  forms  the  heating 
arrangements.  In  this  bed  we  observed  fine  speobiens  of 
Aloe  arborea;  an  immense  Cockscomb,  16  incaes  across; 
Bamboos ;  and  a  thriving  Sensitive  Plant.  Stsphaaotfs  fiori- 
bunda  was  making  a  fine  growth,  as  was  also  Haadevilla 
suaveolens,  which  had  every  aapearsace  as  if  it  would  bloom 
in  September.  Of  Ficns  elastusa  there  were  fine,  tail,  robust 
plants,  as  there  were  also  of  Datnxa  SErbcrea,  Poinsstfeia  pul- 
cherrima,  Jasminiun  flambac,  aad  aanMroas  ^'^**^—  Axulia 
papyrifsra  meaied  to  do  better  hece  than  it  did  ia-doors, 
haying  made  larger  foliage,  aad  TJiehardia  «thiopica  stood 
out  all  the  wiater,  fbnmag  stoat,  stocky  plaats,  aad  making 
huRBiaat  growths. 

la  the  kitchea  garden  is  a  noble  standard  Apricot  tree  of 
the  tme  Brussels  variety,  which  had  aa  excellent  crop  on  it. 
Here  we  also  observed  a  novel  method  of  treathig  the  White 
Bocket  Candytuft.  It  was  managed  modi  in  the  same  way 
as  the  large  Chrysanthemums  were,  which  tUs  season 
so  astonished  the  habituis  of  tiie  South  EeBslagton  Con- 
servatoTV.  All  the  side  shoots  were  pinched  off  as  they 
appeared,  aad  the  plaat  trained  to  a  single  stem,  vUoh  was 
terminated  in  consequence  of  this  treatment  wifii  a  spike 
of  unusually  large  Bowers,  6  laches  long,  like  that  of  a 


After  strolling  aboat  till  we  had  seen  all  the  gardening 
matters,  aad  just  as  we  were  about  to  leave,  the  gardener 
asked  as  if  we  woold  Uke  to  see  Lady  Pearson's  wilderness. 
After  such  a  gardening  treat  we  thought  we  did  not  care 
much  about  a  wilderness,  aad  so  thaakmg  >i^Tn  we  declined, 
determining  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Daventry.  "  If  s 
well  worth  seeing,  sir,"  said  the  gardener.  "  Her  ladyship 
takes  a  great  int^est  in  it,  she  has  half  a  dozen  men  always 
doing  something  to  it."  At  this  intelligence  wo  were  some- 
what interested,  and  wondered  what  sort  of  a  wilderness  it 
could  be  that  had  half  a  dozen  men  always  doing  something 
to  it ;  and  so  we  recanting,  agreed  just  to  have  a  look. 

Entering  by  a  small  wicket  near  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  mansion,  we  were  led  along  a  narrow  winding  path, 
not  more  thaa  5  or  6  feet  wide,  which,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
becomes  narrower  still  as  we  proceed.  After  travelline  some 
distance  we  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  and  entered  what 
appears  to  be  a  rustic  summer-house,  and  there  "  the  wilder- 
ness," as  r^nresented  in  our  engraving,  bursts  upon  the  eye. 
"Do  you  call  this  a  wilderness?"    Yes,  sir;  thaf  swhat  her 
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ladjraliip  calls  it."  "  And  ii  it  lutunl  or  artificial  p "  we  in- 
qnued-  "  It's  all  her  ladyehip's  own  work,  aii ;  she  did  it  sll 
herself." 

At  this  moment  Lad;  PeajBoii,  who  is  Mrs.  Clarke's 
mother,  and  who  reaidea  at  Welton,  eatezed  "the  wilder- 
nees,"  and  received  ns  with  every  mark  of  kindneai  and 
mlooiDe.  We  were  now  in  a  fair  way  of  knowing  more 
abont  the  wildemesB,  the  histon  of  which  ia  as  followi : — 

Someyeara  ago,  when  Lady  Fearson  came  to  reside  with 
Mqor  CUfke,  she  requested  that  she  might  have  a  piece  of 
gnnmd  in  any  waste  comer  where  she  might  do  ju(t  what 


she  Uked,  and  with  no  one  to  iaterfbre  with  her.  Ban^i  ' 
lady  of  great  taite,  with  a  correct  eye  for  the  beftntiftaX  ni 
withal  of  great  mental  as  well  aa  pfaync«I  actiTTfjy,  lajf 
Pearson  set  aboot  creating — not  adwptiii^,  nor  aUniK 
bat— literally  creating  this  "  wildemeBa."  wfaidvmr  ahooB 
with  »o  maaj  fine  landscftpe  eflSscta.  Th«  apot  'vUok  k 
BOW  occupied  with  the  snlgect  of  onr  ewnEving  waa  SiaHrir< 
aaort  of  rubbiab-oomar  in  thaoaA  a4iMniBCth0'ld^Ml' 
and  the  village  i  and  the  bnih&ng,  wlucih  eveirbo^r  wsril 
take  for  a  rustic  cottage,  was,  and  wa  beUere  i*  atiU  Bl 
end  of  a  stable  or  some  such  straetore.     How  tha  SMBabi 


bees  changed  our  readers  can  imagine  from  our  artist's 

Xsentation  of  it.  But  this  is  only  one  comer  of  "the 
mess." 
Following  the  path  which  leads  past  the  cottage  and 
under  the  rustic  bridfje  we  followed  the  stream,  and 
beadng  round  to  the  right  we  encountered  a  scene  of  far 
greater  eitent  and  of  a  bolder  character.  In  the  foreground 
11  a  Swiss  cottage  with  its  rustic  gallery  and  overhanging 
roof  i  aod  here  her  ladyship  has  an  aviary  of  rare  and  in- 
'"wertiBg  birds,  a  musenni,  and  picture  g^ery.  The  scenety 
wlro^vS  tT.j,  ,.,*(D^.,i..  .r:-"*!  and  b'-"'''^'"''*^'' "*""■-' 


the  water  is  skilfully  disposed;  here  aa  a  miniatnie  bka 
with  a,  sinuous  and  now  and  then  retiring  oatline.  Mid  then 
ruuning  off  in  a  Uvely  babbhng  stream,  making  mnaie  aalt 
flows.  Still  continuing  our  course  beyond  the  Swiss  oottaM 
we  enter  a  bold  rocky  region  rising  precipitously  bH  to^% 
the  monotony  being  broken  by  the  advancing  and  iiitliiiiii 
outline,  the  shady  nooks,  and  the  taateftil  a^le  in  iMi^ 
is  planted.  All  natural  eSecta  are  hne  Mpreaented.  ll^ 
trances  to  caverns,  by  the  fldelit?  of  their  rnriiiaaiiliWia. 
seem  aa  if  the;  penetrated  ftr  into  the  hill,  ■adattnet  & 
-""otbs  •■—•I,'-  +,    ind  that  ♦»i«j  P*t  not  a  jard  in  daptt 
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M  gue  M  if  in  agony  ttom  lome  gttmt  internal 

.._    Bhefnng  rock*  jnt  out  in  threitaiing  BQ>ecta, 

•bA  oreij  p«Tt  of  tha  iUaiion  ia  u  well  vuatained  u  t*  call 
Cggcw  all  oue'i  Bdnintion.  The  planting  alao  is  fiuthflilly 
Mkd  taatahllf  mana^ ;  and  we  oan  ooiucientioiu^  mj 
tbat  we  a«ver  aaw  a  piece  of  artificial  landscape  that  a^trded 
IM  gnatif  fiBtification,  or  which  leflected  greater  credit  on 


GREENHOUSE  BLINDS. 

Aa  the  time  ia  now  approaching  when  winter  blinds  and 
m»tB  will  be  put  in  requiBiti<m,  the  following  hint  toay  not 
eome  amiss  to  some  of  jom  corrcBpondents. 

Ia  "Oreenhongea  for  the  Many,"  page  1!,  is  a  description 
of  a  roller  blind  for  a  greenhouse  roof,  and  tbe  author  re^ 
marks,  "  There  is  some  littJe  acoommodation  [observation  ?] 
required  to  learn  how  beat  to  get  the  tar  end  of  the  pole 
to  reach  ite  destination  at  tlte  same  time  as  the  near  end," 
Ac  Bat  be  does  not  te)l  ns  how  to  do  it,  and  the  natural 
tmdenc;  of  the  blind  to  wind  up  "  alantindicular,"  as  Ame- 
ricans say,  is  rer;  annoying,  besides  the  risk  run  of  the  pole 
smaahing  the  gjjui  unlets  there  axe  sereral  bearers  (see 


Fif.  1.— MjHtmsrSlTle. 

Having,  within  the  last  few  days  bit  upon  a  very  simple 
mode  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  I  beg  to  offer  it  to  your 
Journal,  as  it  lasy  be  of  service  to  others.  I  do  not  think 
the  author  of  the  above  could  have  been  aitare  of  it,  or  he 
would  certainly  have  mentioned  such  a  simple  contrivance. 
The  improvement  consists  merely  in  Enng  on  the  "fta 
'••■■'•        "  .-  .     -  n      J  shown  in  the  sketch 
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Itwmat 
U17  tendency 
mediately  cht 
(^,  and  the 


tit-  >.-Mr  yill  Blla- 

Boa  be  seen  that,  aa  the  roller  blind  revolves, 
of  the  pole  to  get  oat  of  Uie  ri^ht  line  ia  im- 

wked  by  the  wheel  pressing  against  the  bearer 
pole  ia  forced  to  amend  properly— roiJa  lotU. 


BroceoK,  the  weather,  up  to  the  present  time,  having  been 
so  &vourable  to  its  growtb,'ilt  is  advisable  to  dig  it  np,  and 
lay  it  in  trenches  in  nearly  a  horiionta)  position,  covering 
the  roots  and  stem  up  to  Ute  leaves :  this  has  the  effect  of 
ehe(±ing  its  luxuriant  growth,  and  of  protecting  the  hearts 
of  the  plants  in  severe  weather.  Camagt,  earth-up,  if  not 
done,  the  weather  now  being  favourable  for  that  purpose. 
CarroU,  if  young  ones  are  wanted  very  early,  seed  should 
now  be  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed.  Indies,  take  advantage  of 
the  present  fine  weather  to  tie-up  and  house  a  quBntil7. 
BaHtftts,  every  fine  mild  day  draw  off  the  lights  entirely 
this  will  give  them  strength  to  form  bottoms. 

This  is  a  season  of  the  year  which  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  by  taking  a  retrospective  glance  of  the  labours  of 
the  year  that  is  passing  away.  To  profit  by  such  an  exami- 
nation it  ought  to  be  done  most  faithfuUy  and  most  strictly. 
Where  you.  find  that  anything  which  would  have  added  to 
the  attractions  of  this  department  lias  been  omitted  durinr 
the  past  season  not«  it.  and  resolve  that  it  shall  be  attempted 
in  due  time ;  recollect  what  has  been  improperly  performed, 
and  make  up  your  mind  that  it  shaU  not  be  eo  when  another 
opportunity  shall  present  itself.  You  may  have  been  prose- 
cuting a  plan  whi^  has  proved  unsuccessful ;  consider  if  it 
is  worth  tijing  again ;  if  so,  persevere  during  the  ensuing 
seasoD,  and  your  efforts  may  be  crowned  nith  sucoeaa. 
Where  the  tenderer  varieties  of  Boaes  are  found  to  require 

Srotection,  this  should  be  applied  at  once,  if  not  already- 
one,  otherwise  it  may  soon  be  too  late  to  save  them.  The 
leaves  being  all  thoroughly  cleared  and  removed,  the  neit 
thing  to  be  thought  of  is  to  take  advantage  of  Irosty 
weather  (when  other  operations  are  temporarily  closed)  in 
running  the  saw,  chisel,  and  knife  through  the  overgrown 
shrubs,  not  with  the  idea  of  destroying  the  picturesque 
character  of  shrubs  and  evergreens  which  have  reached 
their  full  eipressions,  but  in  order  to  jirotect  the  more 
delicate  from  the  tyranny  of  their  stronger  neighbours  ;  t? 
remove  dead  brandies,  and  to  preserve  a  due  right  of  pas- 
sage llirough  the  plantation  walk.  The  very  mild  season 
has  already  caused  early  or.  shallow-planted  Tulips  to  show 
above  ground ;  it  is  advisable  as  soon  as  observed  to  put  a 
small  quantity  of  heath  or  any  other  light  mould  over  them, 
to  protect  them  from  frost  and  cutting  winds.  This  may 
not  bo  applied  regularly  over  the  bed,  but  in  small  cones 
over  each  plant  as  it  shows  itso'.f.  Carnations  nod  Picotees 
being  now  in  a  liim-iant  state  eh'juld  be  carefully  oiamined, 
the  foliage  in  stioe  situations  ia  apt  to  get  spottid.  As 
soon  as  this  is  observed  remove  the  diseased  leaf  with  a 
pair  of  sharp -pointed  scissors,  or  the  disease  will  spread 
through  the  stock  most  readily.  Examine  the  aicils  of  the 
foliage,  dust  and  dirt  ai'e  apt  to  lodge  therein,  this  shoidd 
be  careftillj  removed.  Polyanthuses  are  showing  flower,  the 
trusses  to  be  removed  as  they  appear,  and  the  plants  in  pots 
to  be  placed  in  a  northtm  eiposure. 

FRUIT    GARDEK. 

Some  wall  trei;3,  as  Fears,  Plums,  Cherries,  ilc,  ore  often 
i  attacked  by  scale,  in  which  case  the  infected  trees  before 
'  they  are  nailed  should  be  washed  witl*  water  of  tlie  tern- 
'  perature  of  160°.  Gishurst  compound  applied  in  the  shape 
;  of  a  strong  lather  baa  likewise  been  found  to  be  a  cure  for 
;  scale  on  firuit  Irees. 

Here  all  should  be  still  and  quiet.  Keep  a  moderate  heat 
of  from  50°  to  60°.  and  give  plenty  of  air.  The  Iioras  to  be 
elevated  near  the  glass  to  set  their  bloom,  and  to  have  plenty 
of  air  at  all  favourable  times.  Keep  them  comparatively 
dry.  Stephanotis,  Allamandas,  ^,  may  be  potted  and 
trained  preparatory  to  staking  after  Christmaa,  and  the 
staking  of  idl  succulent  plants  to  be  proceeded  with  as  bat 
as  possible. 


I  >Mj«ir,"  as  Baliu  wti.— . 


The  weather  has  been  so  highly  lavourable  for  hardwooded 
plants  that  many  of  them  are  growing  as  freely  at  the 
present  time  as  if  it  were  September.  As  this  young  growth 
will  be  found  very  tender,  abundance  of  air  must  be  given 
to  the  plants,  and  ^reat  preeantionB  token  to  guard  a^^Linit 
King  Froaf  ■  stealing  unexpectedly  a  march  npon  yon,  aa 
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a  ■light  frost  In  the  proBent  tender   rtate  of  the   yonnff  tiUpIentiflil  in  shadg  and  imd»  j^mw.     Sttrwd  Uus  gwjl 

wood  would  do  rery  senoos  injury.    When,  however,  jou  jnong  young  Cdtdifiowera,  LettooM,  C«*l>«g«.  «»■    "■ 

gnud  ogainit  froot,  take  cuie  also  to  ftToid  orerheating  >lace  Bome  bnmt  earth  and  rnbbwli  among  tMB  jSda 

5ie  honae*.  and  give  (Ul  the  air  poeiible  at  evoiy  fliTonrable  ilants  as  eoon  as  we  can  get  at  them.     0»*e  ■bwuhimil 

time.      Water  cautiously  and  ta  the  morning,   but   take  lit  to  Badiahea.  Lattnces,  Cftuhflowew,  ftc..  m  Omu^  «■ 

«qualcarenottoaUow«iyplanttoBofferfromthBWaffltofit.  he  weather  was  fine.    In  dondy.  hMy  Trarthw  etaii** 

Look  weU  to  plant*  in  a  growing  sUte,  inch  aaPimeteM  and  he  saahea  back  and  front,  that  there   mifflit  M  a  gM 

«11  the  New  HoUaad  pUnts.  tiuught  through. 

FEOIT  OXBDXM. 

T  .„j             u    1     ^  FOBCiso-PiT.              ,      _,^          ,,  Eiatnined  the  Strawberry  plauta  placed  in  framea  wit!* 

IntroduManohplantaasarBBen«:a]lynaed«ndfreqt.fflitly  jjght  hotbed  of  leaves  under  them.     Fonnd  the  heat  ni« 

^'f"?^*^  S"  ^r^'i'  ^^f^^  ^t  sweet-scented  as  ^  ^^     j   ^^  ^^^  reoolleoted  that  the  poU  were  am^ 

I^  of  the  Valley.  Sweet  BnaT,Ma«,,Boee.,  and  bamboos  ^;' „„  ^^  surface  of  the  bod  in  coe  th^  riwnld  b.  to     I 

pknta.    AU  plants  intended  for  foromg  in  sucMMionehould  iiu^h  heat  if  plunged.    Ae  the  heat  i«  mild,  .nd  thrt  *i     , 

U  under  temporary  covermg  of  someTund.    An  ^n  shed  ^^  ^  ^       J^^  ^      [.^^l  t^e  benefit  ol  it  -a  wdl  m  tta 

ja  as  good  a  place  as  they  am  be  put  m.orunderthe  stage  ^^^^^    ^^J^^  some  dry  leave,  in  the  opMingf  batmi 

ot  the  greennouee.  j,^,      j^  without  moving  them.  Tlie  plaate  an  jiiat  ner^ 

rin.      t     J           r^^"^.u™^^\v      1    .    ■     .L  mdaayetneednowttter,  and  will  not  likely  neadBwmM 

The  abundance  of  hght  with  which  the  plants  m  these  -her  aw  moved  into  dir  heat.    Watered  a,  few  Bl»*ftiMt 

■tructnrea  have  been  favoured  (there  having  been  scarcely  ,  J,  j^     ^^^  yj^^    -^^    Watered  the  Vine*  theie,  tm. 

My  need  to  have  reconrae  to  protective  messuree  in  the  ^  j^               „^^      ^^  aa  the  temperature  at  ii«U  wJI 

ahape  of  coving),  combined  with  the  mJd  weather,  has  gg„  ,^  ^^^^^^^  (.ther  plant*,  such  a*  *m2l  Qm- 

eMted  growth,  and  a  diepoaition  to  grow  long  and  strftg-  ^      »   ^       and  fill  as  undergrowth  with  Dwarf  Kidaqr 

gbng.    To  counteract  this  some  attention  inll  be  reqnued  ;     syringed  these  Tines  twice  a^day,  oftener  if  the 

on  the  part  ot  the  cultivator ;  a  shff  dwarf  tabit  is  ^y  ^^^^^  ^^^  syringing  doing  nb  harm  to  the  leavM, 

attamed  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  finger  and  thumb.    Gwa-  j^       j^  j^  ,«„ij  ^  t^dingl'l^its.     Aa  the  day*  were  drj 

luuma    Ageratums.  and  Calceolarias  are  very  Lable  to  be-  ^^       ^  ^^^^^  j,^u„  froni  earth-pita  and  fr«m 

oomedimipand  mouldy;  remove  ^mouldy  leaves  as  aoon  ^^^^^^  ^  matter  that  from  not  being  ^oompowdwenU 

,8  they  are  diBCOvered,  ot  they  wiU  be  eertsdn  to  contaimimte  ^^^^^^  especially  when  mixed  with  fresher  material,  ud 

others,  and  thus  spread  diaeaae  over  the  whole  pit  or  frame.  .  ^    n^Srei^mnlEhiag  newly-planted  dwarf  rtandari 

It  18  necessary,  m  ordra  to  keep  flown|-garden  phuits  m  .^ee*,  to  kwp  the  roots  near  the  -ui&oe,  and  for  pladaf 

tot-rate  condition  to  give  them  a  limited  supply  of  wat^,  '       y,/„,,  ^f  Strawberriee,  the  gremid  having  jm- 

.bund*nce  of  light,  a  free  ciroiJation  of  air   and  a  dry  at-  .     ,^  ^^^^         ^th  the  pointa  of  a  fark.    ftil 

mospWe.    AbundMt  prepaiatioM  must  take  place  m  this  ^^^^  ^ttor  is  put  a  little  in  the  ridgfr-fam  between  tfcl 

department ;  a  good  stock  of  g^en  mats  to  be  procured  ^^^  thereforo,  breaka  the  foroeS  the  frorty  winii 

and  bed  for  oovermg  purpoMs ;  hibela  rewritten ;  and  aeed-  ^^^^  ^^   ,^      ^^^  Uttle  Uiere  may  be,  is  waahed  towudi 

dmw^thorougUyeiaiQffledc^rf  out  and  the  old  seeds  ^he  plants.     For  tender  kinds,  such  as  the  Que«n,  if  .«tm 

dated  and  classified  m  order  that  their  relative  value  may  ^^          ^  f^w  short  eve^een  boughs  stock  between  th. 

U  readily  known.    The  new  seeds  wiU,  of  oo^e,  want  ar-  ^^  'j^      j           ^  heneU.     Earthing-iT  the  oewli 

'"'em-                                                                 W.  Keanb.  ^  little  is  also  an  sivantage.    If  severe  weather  ihooMcwDa 

~ we  will  place  some  burnt  earth  and  charred  rubbish  doee  te 

tlie  crowns  which  will  not  only  secure  the  lower  part  of  the 

DOINGS   OP   THE  LAST  WEEE.  gtemg  {^om  eiposure,  but  help  to  keep  elug^  Ac.  at  acBs- 

Dutch  hoe  run  through  the  manure  between  the 


Vxat  much  the  same  kind  of  work  in  all  departments  as  rowa  will  mate  all  smooth  in  the  sprinf;. 
last  week.      Baked  leaves,   trenched-up   ground,  removed        We  may  here  further  state,  in  answer  to  enenlinaiunM. 

covering  fromSea-kaleinMusbroom-houae,  as  it  was  coming  1,  That  a  stiffish  load  ia  thebest  of  sllsoilsteBtawfcBnw. 

fiuter  than  we  wanted  it.     Placed  a  few  barrowloads  of  hot  2,  That  light  sandy  soils  should  not  only  have  exba  nairan 

leaves  dose  to  a  mound  of  Bhubarb  in  the  same  place,  which  but  should,  aitei'  trenching,  be  trodden  well  hafeie  Hid  t^m 

wa«  not  coming  quite  so  fast  as  wanted,  and  the  additional  planting.     3,  That  in  making  a  plantation,  if  the  wm  « 

heat  about  the  large  roots  haa  acted  almost  like   magic,  the  aoil  will  permit,  it  ehould  be  trenched  to  the  de^H 

Flaeed  a  lot  more  o?  Sea-kale  in  pots  in  Mushroom-house ;  two  or  three  spits,   keemng  in   mind  what  wm  i^d  M 

the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  we  can  give  heat  round  the  trenching  last  week.     4,  That  m  trenching  a  good  mjW  " 

pots  as  we  lie.  and  if  not  wanted  for  use  we  can  move  the  manure,  not  more  than  half  decompoaed— aay  a  OtVMwm 

pote  to  a  cool,  dark  place,  or  make  it  dark  for  the  Kale  by  of  tcom  8  to  12  inches — should  be  used,  and  that  not  tnnMi 

putting  a  pot  overhead,  and  filling  up  all  the  holes.     It  is  in  in  layers,  but  intimately  mingled  with  the  soil  u  dw 

much  better  to  do  this  than  allow  the  Kale  to  be  long  and  wank  proceeds.    5,  In  addition  to  this,  when  the  anrace  is 

lanky.    EVom  6  to  8  inches  is  a  good  size,  and  the  thickei  nicely  ured  and  levelled,  a  little  leaf  mould  or  vaiy  lottaB 

and  firmer  the  leavea  the  better  it  wiU  look  at  table.    Put  dung  may  be  apread  on  the  surfcce  when  luting,  m  as  to 

in  a  succession  of  Mint  and  other  herbs  likely  to  be  wanted  encourage  vigorous  growth  at  once.    6,  uT»e  best  time  te 

geen,  where  thero  waa  little  heat.     Have  hod  some  gather,  planting  is  aa  aoon  as  the  strong-rootAd  nmnen  can  be 

^a  of  Peas  from  an  orchaid-houae,  but  though  there  are  obtained,  whether  by  Isyering  in  pota  m  oUtRmeua;  «• 

plenty  of  blooms,  they  do  not  seem  to  set  m  dull,  cold  next  best  will  be  as  soon  after  that  as  poMibU.    Is  aU  nslU 

weather.     Of  course,  with  a  Uttlo  dry  heat,  they  might  b(  gardens  there  is  often  a  diffiiml^ln  sparing  fceah  noondie 

had  all  the  winter.     Eorthed-up  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  ii  early  in  the  season,  and  where  wiat  is  the  eaee  the  neat  plia 

bloom  in'  pota  in  a  little  heat,  and  potted  off  aome  more.    11  is  to  prepare  a  border  or  piece  of  ground  by  well  •Uiring  it 

is  more  handy  hitring  them  in  pota  now  than  planting  them  but  not  too  deeply,  and  enriching  it  well  with  leaf  mould  Mi 

out.    At   this  season  they  like  a  little   dry   heat.     Wher  rotten  dunj;,  and  inserting  the  runners  in  it,  as  soon  as  fflBf 

growing  them  largely  after  January  in  a  heated  pit,  w(  show  roots,  at  from  4  to  5  inches  apart.    Here  they  ttM 


oaed  to''aow  a  succeasion  as  soon  as  tiie  first  ahowed  fiower  eaaUy  get  a  little  ahading  if  necessary,  and  watering.  »ni 

Noda,  Bowing  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  eartiung-up.    By  th»  they  will  grow  fast  and  strong,  and  may  either  be  liflwtwitt 

■'"•e  the  first  was  half  gathered  we  sowed  in  the  fiurowa  fine  bolls  in  the  autumn,  or  as  soon  aa  the  ground  is  in  gwl 

-ud  the  plactawere  up  and  strong  before  we  pulled  the  first  order  in  the  spring.    When  bo  done,  aa  well  as  when  pl«Bt«d 

-nes  up  to  earth-up  what  would  be  the  third  crop,  and  ai  out  early,  they  wiD  fruit  the  flret  seaaon.    We  always  adcft 

•n  with  the  others.    By  such  close  work  with  a  pit  of  fron  this  plan  to  have  a  reserve  in  hand  for  forcing  when  thMB 

•our  to  sii  Ughts,  we  could  keep  a  regukr  succession  nnti  in  pots  might  be  eihausted  too  soon;  and  though  it  wonW 

'e  obtained  a  supply  first  with  a  alight  protection,  and  thei  not  do  for  early  crops,  it  does  very  weOtca  a  suoeeMioB  « 

■utoT  doors.    Earthed-np  a  piece  of  Mushroom-bed,  and  se  two  before  Strawberries  come  inoatof  dooM.     7,  Wliea  a 

another  piece  preparing.     Have  done  "''hing  witii  Chicory  plantation  is  thus  made,  with  tae   excepticn   of  ft  Utta 
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above,  no  ap«4a  is  ever  seen  near  Uie  StrftvbemM  until 
Hbej  are  dag  down  to  moke  wf^  for  other  anooeision  ctapa. 
Tbia  ii  genersllj  after  the  third  Beaaon,  and  aometiiiiM 
ftfter  the  aocond  aeaoon,  eapecially  after  forc«d  plwita  hare 
b«en  naed  ioatewi  of  jonng  plants.  In  ^neral  the  ground 
will  be  managed  more  profitably  if  the  crop  does  not  stand 
after  the  third  season.  In  many  amateurs'  gardens,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  favoorita  oomer  devoted  to  Strawberries, 
and  the  owners  do  not  wish  to  change  it  too  soon,  or  they 
have  a  terror  of  the  trouble  of  ma^ng  a  new  plantation, 
and  what  the;  ore  plcoaed  to  consider  the  uncertainties, 
instead  of  what  we  would  deem  the  certainties  of  success ; 
■otbat  instead  of  doing  anything  in  thenay  of  anewplantO' 
tioQ,  they  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  and  everything  to 
obtain  a  fair  orop  ^m  t^ir  old  plftnts,  or,  at  least,  from 
^antsonthesamegrotmd.  There  are  various  modes  by  which 
Boch  an  object  may  be  gained.  'We  will  instance  two  modes : 
First,  where  the  sume  ground  is  to  be  used,  but  fresh  plants. 
The  plants  at  first  were  put  in  rows  2  feet  apart  from  row  to 
row.  These  bore  from  two  to  three  years.  The  apace 
between  the  rows  was  then  stined  up  and  well  covered  with 
short  dung,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  lune  dust.  The  mnners 
were  encouraged  to  root  into  this,  were  thinned  out  where 
too  thick,  and  when  well  tatcn  the  old  rows  were  trenched 
down  and  manuro  added.  The  process  ultimately  was  re- 
peated whenever  the  cropa  were  taken.  The  proceeds  were 
all  tha^  could  be  wished,  and  we  were  informed  that  in  one 
place  the  same  ground  had  produced  Strawberries  for  nearly 
twenty  yeari<.  The  second  mode  is  keying  to  the  old  plants, 
and  this  we  have  often  practised.  In  clearing  away  the 
runners  as  soon  aa  possible,  a  number  of  the  smaller  stems 
with  the  weakest  buds  were  also  removed,  so  that  light  and 
air  should  toll  as  powerfally  on  the  old  shoots  as  on  younger 
plants.  The  ground  was  then  slightly  Burfcco-stiiTed,  and 
snrface-diCBHed  with  manure.  We  recollect  one  instance  of 
a  fine  crop,  and  the  old  gardener  told  us  it  was  the  fifteenth 
he  hod  obtained  from  the  same  plants,  and  the  above  was 
chiefly  bis  plan  of  working.  We  forget  now  the  pecnliai 
reason  why  these  plants  should  be  kept  as  long  as  they 
would  be:u-.  With  mannre-dressings,  soot-dressings,  manure- 
waterings,  &c.,  which  these  plants  received,  along  with  the 
thinning  of  the  buds  on  the  old  crowns,  we  see  nothing  to 
prevent  Strawberry  plants  lasting  scores  of  years ;  but 
unless  for  particolai'  puiposes,  desfres,  and  for  convenience, 
we  should  see  no  benefit  in  such  a  system,  as  a  part  of 
the  garden  at  leaat  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  advanta^s 
of  a  rotation  of  crocs.  8,  Wa  see  there  is  one  more  complamt 
we  have  not  alluded  to.  "  Our  ground  is  light.  Strawberry 
plants  grow  well,  and  bloom  well,  bnt  we  scarcely  get  any 
fruit."  Millie  your  ground  Arm  this  spring  by  treading, 
even  if  you  should  add  some  more  earth  between  the  rows. 
Mulch  well  with  rotten  dung  to  give  nourishment  end  keep 
in  moisture,  and  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom  if 
you  do  not  have  a  heavy  drenching  from  the  atmosphere, 
give  the  rows  a  good  soaJdng  of  soft  water,  and  if  not  too 
strong,  ifthe  water  comes  from  the  drainage  of  a  dung-hill, 
house  sewage.  &a.,  so  mudi  the  better.  If  bsfore  the  natnral 
waterings  trom  heavy  rain,  or  the  artificial  waterings  yon 
give,  you  strew  the  ground  with  soot  and  lime,  the  plwita 
will  be  still  more  benefited,  and  wonns  and  slugs  will  not 
be  so  apt  to  disfigure  or  make  holes  in  the  fruit.  Follow 
the  above  plan,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  instead  of  having 
no  Strawblrries  for  yourself,  you  will  not  be  able  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  sen^ng  baskets  and  punnets  to  those  who 
o  chance  of  growing  this  valuable  fruit. 


earth  [dts  and  frames  now  being  emptied  of  the  deaompoMd 
maanifl,  will  be  filled  with  fermenting  matsrial  for  tarimi- 
ing  many  things. — B.  F. 
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■.  Chriiusu  Bain,  u 


Appla- idCTO 

rif \ZZ".'.'.'.'.  iaz. 

FUlRiUANauUIOlti*. 
ani>H,UouianH.~.l». 

UcUbi* Hcb 

AapiTSffiu  ......  bondto 

Brooeoli  buiidli 

BnuHli  epnutit  neTB 

CMUft  doi. 

CapiknuBi 100 

CeluT  .■.'.■.■.■.  buBdH 

Cucnmbari  each 

Fannel  buub 

Girlie  udSbaUoU,  iti. 

Buba buub 

Hommditb  ...  busille 


re  *lK>  mat  with. 


Oiuites 100  4    0  10    0 

Paiehw „._ 0    0  0    0 

Pnn biub.  8    0  11    0 

Pine  ApplB."'.'.'.. lb.  3    9  (A 

PinneffnDAla......flBeh  OS  0    0 

Walrnu..- buh.  14    S  !0    0 

■■  d.  •-  d 

Ucki. bmah  0    tMO    B 

UMsce  K«(  1    ft  3    0 

UutarooBU potU*  10  1    a 

MDMit.kCiHa,piuiiul  0    3  0    0 

Onloot .....blubcl  10  10 

PuiUr bducb  a  »  0  1 

SadidiM  doa/'boiicbH  IS  10 

Bbabirb bnidl*  ID  0   9 

at^Sim''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'^bM^n  1   >  t  • 

Toni.tori".'.'.".'.'."VutTB  0    0  0     0 

Tamipi  ............ buEieb  0    1  0    0 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 
Dnunmond  &  Sons,    Stirling,  and    68.  Dawsco.    Street, 
Dnblin.— Cafa%u«  </  Forat,  OTTUmtnttd,  md  FrvH  Tree*, 
BoKi,  Bhrubi,  CtM}ftra,  Jjfe. 


joniuint,  Camatioiu,  ^c. 

Sutbai  &  Sons,  Beading. — Spring  Cotelofriu,  and  Amaiairi 
&Mde  for  166i,  containing  lists  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Agricnltnral  Seeds,  Orasaes,  and  Plants,  with  cnltuml  in- 
structions. 


Hach  the  same,  as  respects  rontine,  as  last  wed;  bat 
chiefly  engaged  on  fine  days  in  looking  after  all  small 
bedding  plants,  giving  abundance  of  air,  and  Temoving  all 
traces  of  damp.  In  some  cold  pits  and  frames  pnt  ■ome 
dry  charred  rubbish  at  the  bottom  for  the  pots  to  stamd 
npon,  and  moved  some  of  the  more  tender  into  plaoet, 
where,  if  neoeesary,  a  little  dry  heat  conld  be  given.  Gave 
a  little  fire  heat  to  the  oonservatoiy  and  other  plaoe«  several 
times  during  the  day,  that  by  giving  more  air  there  mi^t 
be  a  greater  drymg  droolation.  Oare  no  water  to  plants  in 
oold  names  or  pits,  eioept  whan  absolntely  neoflsswy,  as  if 
froit  ihonld  come  the  dxior  the  herb^e,  and  the  soU  too  if 
joiliiKwteiioii^.tlM  less  wiD  they  be  likely  to  suffer.    The 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*a*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jotunal  of  Horfiaiiltara, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  QenUemaii."  "Bf  so 
doing  they  ore  suljjected  to  nqjustiflable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  conunnnications  should  Uierefbre  be  ad- 
dressed lobty  to  The  Zditore  of  tbe  Journal  of  Eartietit- 
lurs,  (^c,  163,  rUet  Sfrtet,  Xowbm,  B.C. 

N.B. — Many  questionB  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

PxjnmDiii  [B.  fi.1._i>ur])Ii :  TiolM,  OoUsth,  M<B  CipTke,  OFloitile, 
Jtn.  Lata,  KeUarmull,  John  Fono,  Koulnr  daPorpuC  JiBnjuDn, 
Auras  Tattldllsu,  CUo,  ud  BluBautj.    Ik*  ibora  nrj  la  coImt,  ban 

-" — 1.  IbUora,  LI 


EafliDd,  Babi 

.  .  iaiB»>ni«dwi  - 

a  IVn  peach,  wttli  a  wblla  Ibroat,  h 

Ufht-fialoDred  flower-     ICujoTtba— , - ,^_ 

AibUu  U  chlcBT  nlaad  Irid  aaad  i  it  niar,  boiratar,  b*  iMnawd  by 
lajen.  Krarp'acn  Oiki  are  inciaaaad  bj  aonnf  tbe  aeonu  la  Manli  or 
April,  and  b;  gnttlag.  STarirccn  ihniba  ara  propacalad  bj  aoulita  mtta 
,., .. —  • — ■_- ,_... '  ftaanllj  tainted  early  ta aatonm. 


Htihci,  AniAblUfc  CoeeiiiaDBi  "'r*'*'"— ,  B 

--^       — (d wiSW whto. baTi«d Alba.    Mn.Bop<L 

t,  Maauled  with  llsbi  orbaos.  i*  ■  (WM 
t£a  aboia  bi—  '—  "- — -  -■■"-     "'- 


Jnifolnnn  lit , ,_ 

BaaL  TaM,  Banoutt*  Kmna,  Na  plu  Uaoal 
(or  HBT>ht'a  Soiaaot),  BBftta'*  notorta. 


JOUBNiX  OF  HOBTICULTUBG  iSD  COTTAOB  OASOStlBB. 


(J.  g.,  mutOlfU).— WaUBklktphnind 

Tlchal.    ThfT  will*«qn" ^  **  *  —*■■■'  — 

iloir  41I*.  ud  fnHB  vtateh 


dUcll»,ftD., 


■xr 

^-irtfibMbrirannrs 

^e  ibovB  tbe  Itrel  of  i 

.'j"*';.?!.^,—- ~t 

.^ ,„, ,„„     ^"l"  ii-i™  e'lfnTbln'i     oidi^wiUitlV^ropMeilioiiieKotpttlHi  wloOowof  ifcedWil-ciMli 

sltj«ToBS  for  guilsu  purpoiw.    W.  thoold  locriue  the  deniti  und     ™"'«  Intoa  door,  ur  hQw  la  net  loth,  gudm  In  ftont  M»^  hroog* 

V .J   „i'_  ..'..,    ..  1.B.11  on  Tnili   ihicli  in      door,  nnd  ■tCM  liwUng  dawn  to  li.  BtMim, TOu  wtm rMBhrf W  Milnw* 

I  nnr  'omrior  ihtnit  at  [I.  Chut  }oa  would  rgqnln  M  tUak  (h*  vMIK  am 

,.,..__.. , [roin»biiUd«ria_7<nir  i«itk»iioA«Muti 

■  i»iflpUeat*d  bAIt  ;  and  u  wMoat  iml 


K,'ir;^"  "'*'"'"'"'"■■'""'■  "'"'""■'''     mOK.Mrtiiiri.iUtiipi«Mindh«ia*r«lTbl«k.ofW^*r«*«"<Ul51 
'"*'*°"-  bntbeiitilua-ca,  n  hdgg-biiuil  wu  Krand  to  (temll  jHt  B)i4*r  tti 

M.  W.> — ProTidiiigtbefumHofthechinoil     upper-Boor  windowg.     To  thlt  the  rirttri  wen  (onxi  Ifftai  S^*^ 


,  Wa  odTbejoa 
-  'I —  —  -"—r"!  ■*!  «™  ■■  It  dmlti  ■  nuptati 
IB  illentloii,  u  it  will  then  b«      


If  Ilia  bUndi  jroi 


In  -nta  itoia  to  cmplor  It, 
■uka  m  ■JlentUm*  u  ^'  ~"' 
10  amid  ttaa  tin  ^» ; 

daKnr  f«ttMb1a  At* 

DO  oAntfra Janwt  tlut  ira  a^radilila  to' the  mbk>, 
SUM  ta  auHmu  abont  It,  hn-,  ihonld  th*  ^un  wapa  fi 


poulble  the  Aunti  might  nfflicita 

107  VBgeuble  life.     Qiuraa  mtar  ■ 

_      r  w»tet  naj  jutelT  be  giTen  lo  p1«nl 

■ood.  If  sot  preferable,  to  ntnnrs  imler,  and 


Chanaal  Inmea  alM  dntniT  vegeublt  .....     u. 
—-'-- ' •». in  apjllon of  nler  ma, Hfely  be  gli 


i«  Bnr^hiCLg  »  pen  ai  tob  Bight  oMala  fiOB  a  gU 
yoor  orn  nnlgbboarhoad.  or  at  ChelMa.    Valwnb.. 

.  ,        —  .. .._.  ^y,  ^i„j^  d«*i»  w  ahUtidM 

...^ „.  ._„   Hd  einnnHtaneM  woaMtta 

oagbt,  impoaible  u  pUoUnf  iba  muneisiu  flovOT  gl 

.„„,„..j™..  .  ...         .u.  ■■    We  may  B««i<t,  glTeoplnloni,  andcrlllelie;  bntTH 

..-mlngthejrniybartop'ped^Mlj.  Bped/liraUlheetronge^^  Boon  (ff.  B.  i.).— There  ii  no  Mlth  parlsdlcil  aa ^  OloMntad  fkM 

Uthcaaaratnaljitapptd  a  ihootirlll  e«aa  hon  the  aill  or  moat  of  the  pnliUihed  ve^lv,  nor  U17  other  ao  pobliihed  on  nrdeDlns,  axMpt  M 
UBTealelt.  Pretl,  cloae  pronlng  In  astunn  and  IliU  itopplsg  ire  the  beat  Journal,  vhich  hii  UlutradoDa  Ur.  Heremu'i  boiA  ralatsi  iihMj  I* 
niaana  be  wcnilpg  bnibji  planti.  Thlamattar.oftan  direlCnpoo,niaTagilD  the  cnlnre  of  froita  under  Sir  J.  Paxlon'i  form  of  glan  tuNuaa  Itliwla 
Iw  nwn  hUr  rribrrad  to.     Tha  anBt  object  now  It  to  prarant  a  ftw  ehoota     had  it  Mr.  Horaman'a  offios  in  PaU  MaU. 

Iw^Sff  '"*««*■,  Forlnitanoo:  nppoae  a  good-Mtd  plant  hua        pitiaoomimi,  Caaaiuaa,  *bd  Aauaia  (/.  f .).-Tha  MIowll 
donn  ihoou.  .-,1  u.».  -r  .1™  i..«  -.,^  ,t^  jo„m8  the  atreiigtb  of     „^„  „[  ,,ei™  J.(<.r^ii«,  cheap  and  good  !-Oarlq^  Loi 
^i.??."!,!^^.*"'""*""     Lady  TamHoD,  Paironeit  llo  BaUa,  Omijileiiom.^JlTfc^^^ift 


Oi*. 


moar  or  Lma  in  Hocld  to  Cuaa  Lud  ( CUmctimM).  —  Too  Blr  C.'Kapler,  Stanley 

apply  Iblaaiaoon  Id  theaotOBiB  Bitbe  gtaHceatta  gnwlngand then     OpUina,    1" 

tlaleft  for  Iha  cattle  to  teed  on,  aa  11  irould  be  waited  hy  the  drcealni.  oo^oSmi. 

'  load!  would  ectuinly  be  1  good  drtadng  far  a  eeau  acre,  but  II  laid  Zomli,  oa  Homaxoi  Oaainna  (i:  O.  ( 

"— —  ■" ■  "-iakltwoiild  itillanyparlot-' ...-..._  .__j_...i > r.v^.i__. 

unpi  eipoaed  to  froft  to  ni 


lypartoflhegna.  ItlaHODSar^     bUck  bind  on  I 

a,  and  the  Inmpa  eipoaed  to  froit  to  inelJow  »*>*^  "  •*"  •!'  I'-p-i      Oommar'^'-in 


JOUBNAL  OF  BOVnCULTUBB  IHD  COTTiaX  OABDINEE. 


thi  Frtnl  bait'  (lionld  bi  ■  blsnt  oni,  Hit  dluiMcn  or  *Ud  wonM  I 
10  (M(  tmd  74  TlwD  Iha  «tnl  onl  vauld  tM  It  tan  bj  14,  lU  ibi  n 
«(  th*  l(an«  TonBdltm>Tb«  ammd  Una  MxtituonlMlDltubHi 
ib«Md  flioni  I,  ud  tha  p^  bMwMD  ttam  ud  th*  onl  I  tat  lU  nu 
-fttmat  mdth  Mbi  4Umir>d  ftor  tlw  pUIi  on  lb*  nUOt  tt  Umm  Bfsn 
The  patkviji  batvHB  Iba*  ba4t,ub*l*Ma  S  ud  S,  (,  would  baaboi 
I  ftn  vhia  1  tb*  (Doc  bMrMbipod  inM  mnU  b«  14  IMttT  ID  •>  IImU 
wldlh ;  llu  ftnic  olnlH  mnld  b*  T  ftM  lo  dlimaMr.  It  loiir  cromd  n 
o^r  >uU  lb*  rin-WIMIbrn— U»fl«BKoudntk*vaBMItutb*h) 
tb*  ilM,  tba  cam  >  br  T,  (nd  Uw  h*ut«  T  bf  t.  Tha  two  drcnUr  wall 
mnldbtltfMtudUwiBMronHllIiHitvlda.  AplM*offnu4,M  I* 
IT  Ni  voald  bg  liro-thlria  of  Um  ilM  ant  nokan  i^,  and  maid  look  vai 

....     IbamonMdljlalddswnlttbaMBtnwKaadRlalBMM 

1,  111  on  tba  MBtn,  dMoHba  Um  dnl^  and  mn  ■  Una  loni 
«( tba  alahl  fl^ana.  Blaea  two  Usm  •enM  tha  eratn  i 
til  aarii  olMt,  M  Out  tha  brat  anda  ahill  oonw  In  On  Oanti 

>■ uap  Into  tha  (irdm,  and  Ihli  will  dTanm  tha  bi 

bapM  Icnro.  Plata  olhar  two  attfiica  AuanaUr  i 
tbiaa  i1(bt4BgM  llnaiiUd  on  thai*  lithawati 
•  Th*  ifOTa  wiO  than  naka  Itaair.  Wa  bara  gm 
t  thli  baaue  ttatra  bH  bWB  to  math  tnnbla  taki 

..._ j«a.     Lai  u  add  Ihit  if  the  plan  U  fDllowKl  (UioUir- 

-—  It  kcdga  lonod  tba  Dotilde  and  tU— that  badga  •boold  bapnqnitlant 
In  baJxbi  and  vldih  (o  tba  itia  of  tha  flfura.  At  half  th*  dia  Bnt  tpok« 
of  tb*  height  ihoDld  DDt  b*  nara  tluo  S  Incfatt. 

CnmuimiiiiEio  roa  EzBiaiTioi  (OalliB-).— We  hurdlj  undantai 
dlfflcnlllH ;  bul,  if  jon  want  oor  opinion,  w*  »t  deeliedlr  tb>t  Ghrrui 


waaaaaooaafltaflowan.  W*  thMc  Toor  plwt.li  m«B  la  | 
th*  um*  of  auphiiUvn  liatttm.  (7.  MiBtt)—\  LaKn* 
1,  PlaopaUa  Bnlaidktlt  I,  AdlaBtOB  pntmwi.  (A  Am 
MUmf.-J<Mt  tnBiaa  plaU  la  IHMndn  pnwtnta. 


POVLTBT,  BEE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHSOVICLB. 


Mfi.  HINDSOW'S  GAilE  FOWLS  AT  THE 

bxemikgham:  show. 

As  A  matter  of  oomnum  joitiw  I  must  oall  upon  yon  to 
Otnreat  a  statement  vbioli  appeuad  in  jovt  paper  of  the 
8th,  impogning  mj  character  m  Jndge  at  the  Binmngham 
Show. 


jotn  I  hftTS  had  Gftme  fowl*  on  a  wa]k  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wdshpool;  and  a  ihoit  time  since  the 
peiaon  in  obum  detdrea  penniaBion  to  lend  aome  of  my 
^nls  to  a  Ub.  WiUianu,  a  looident  in  or  near  Welshpool,  a 


_e*o<*lr,  aadbai 

■oFii  near  lae  (lua—ior  we  pnaume  Ibaraie  In  pota  or  in  ■rum— w 
•honld  iblck  they  wonld  Bower.  A  modaratelj  rich  and  ntb«r  llRhl  loam 
■oil.  nlib  im-rtci  dnlnac*,  aoll*  tba  TloM  well.  In  the  Btwanu  of  pu 
tlcDlan,  we  aia  anabk*  to  reply  hilljr  to  }onr  qacr;.  Inqalran  would  b 
doing  ibeDuelT**  a  klndnna  bj  glTing  mora  detail*. 

BTOta  PLun  fiLoowira  n  Eacb  Xohtb  '.A.  a.  B.t.~Janiiaty :  Aphe 
Uvdra  erittatL  EnlDhTllDm  tnniakEom  r^anj.  ErantbAmum  puJehellam 

mbpni,  modEophoiblaJiaqDlnlBflan 


Ftinaty  : 


lUellTlodoTi, 


— ,,-^- , , jlajioqal 

I  oonftrilfliir*,   Vrittla    •plandana,  Thjrtacanlhu 
plsndmi  isiJdi,  Sttnofaitar  conrtnna.  Pjcnoalaebf 

- ImaniopbTllmn     minlalnn,    Franalaeca     ailmle 

[Diu,  GardenU  ladlcan*  mijar,  O.  lorfdi.  and  Cjitantliem  magniSoi 
-adenii  doribnndi,  Aidiiia  eimolMa,  Oata(n>  miaiHthi 
nnbfrvUi  BarrlBli,  Blbljcaa  ToaaM  franiUflorai,  mud  Hoji 
v..u_^    a.y  .-  .Ctebjoantbu  pnleber.  Jt.  •pladMiu,  Oloiliiia  (•an.) 
Sicphinotle  BenbsniU,  HedinlUa  mafnlflca,  and  Slrdltzii  Kedna.    Jvnt 

u . >.    ,^  ^^  liota  eocdnea.  JaamlQBin  dlutblRonim 

Jul^ :  Cfttooerat  rrflFinm 


angoita, 
•hT:   C, 


A.  grandiaora,  lua  a. 
Torenla  atlitlca.  -Vino. 


RondrleU*   >p<do«  miOor,   Acbimtni*    (tjui 
A.  Anblrlij,  liora  aBranlUei,  and  Dlnladettla  enaatnoda.     Autuit :  I 
dcndioD  ftllai,  C.  Thmuaiina,  Esbltaa  iplendtnt,  AUaBuda  ncrl 
-    futmtcr :  linra  KoIUbbooI,  I.  cr 
'.  ocdlala,  and  Plnmbaco  eapandi.  Oe, 
I  aebrln*    •plendenL    BdopODBa  Tio 


,  B.  ine , 

.-  BUlberfia  thjraold**,  ToTtali  pilshatilma,  1 

'um  esiUernn,  BoeDta  maemphfUa,  and  B«(o . - 

.'  Qeinara  ebuubadu  Ifiia,  O.  nfilian*,  SUphanophjinm 
:iBletU  luala,  Apbelaodra  anruUlaea,  and  Schnw*  MUlDoaL 
'Fluwer  Oardealoi  for  the  Man;"  and  ■* Floriatf  Floweri  toi 
"  would  nil  jon.  Ton  oan  bat*  tban  tnt  br  po*t  from  oni 
!n  pottaR*  Btamp*. 

mciu  roi  BiHiimoI  ra  Jsui  (CtoaKonf  Swubr).— If,  aaTon 
iUin(4  an  growlnc  Loo  ftat,  yon  ^miil  pEuh  oat  tha  points  0I 
u(  the  BbwEa  well,  lenHiTe  all  inperfliuHU  foLUffa  frrnn  Ihelr 
dplMc  In  a  litbtpoalUandoMtaltwiUa.  Et«p  them  oool— 
tban  40^  at  night — when  it  la  nfipmary  from  front  to  appLj  Are 


_ , ,  .jt  drawn  np,  know 

r  mike  eiblblUonpliDtaofthtai.  A*  to  tlwlinuof  ihUUiii 
IhBm.  [bit  mut  dopend  on  their  bataw  heatthr  and  wall  rooted :  and  Av 
BhDwiu(  In  June  iber  onfht  lo  ba  la  that eaBdMea  In  th*  mlddUorand 
of  Jbduut,  and  it  ElskC-tnch 

will  be  Urge  «boi  b  Ottober. 

There  la  itaen  In  r  manafwl 

thnmffb  the  wibt*  otic  loun, 

With  1  Ihird  well-  flrM-olHI 

Saanlnniaand  we  loom-budi 

exhibit  tbantflie* 


i,  Ttarraacuthni 
jMftiO.-ltl>lmpi 


,    1;  1,  HjpBBig  proUfMi 
SMfWIn  «  it' 


reqneat  with  whioh  I  promptly  and  peremptorily  declined  to 
ecnnidy. 

Imagine,  then,  my  aatoniHtUDent  vhen,  in  my  capacity 
of  Judge  at  Birmingham.  I  discovered  trota  peciuiar  maru 

(bat  not  until  after  the  prizes  had  been  awarded)  that  the 
birds  in  queetion,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams,  were  my  own 
property.  1  at  once  commanicated  the  drcumatance  to  my 
oolleagne«,  and  inaiated  that  the  birds  be  disqualified.  This 
fitct  i^-"  be  TOacbed  for  by. the  tnembers  of  tha  Council.  I 
am  too  well  aware  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  my 
position,  and  place  too  high  a  value  on  my  good  name,  to 
countenance  any  snch  imposition  as  that  attempted ;  and  if 
I  con  find  means  of  punishing  the  principal  m  this  dis- 
naoefiil  act,  rely  upon  it  he  shall  not  escape  scatheless. 
His  situation  in  life  should  have  mode  him  above  such  a 
scandalous  action.  By  inserting  the  above  in  your  next 
you  win  oblige.— JOOPH  Hindboh,  Barton  Htm$t,  EvmioH, 
near  lAwrpool. 

OwiNO  to  absence  from  home,  I  have  only  just  seen  your 
Journal  of  December  the  8tb,  in  which  are  some  remarks  on 
oertain  Oaxae  prizes  awarded  at  Birmingham  to  a  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Welshpool,  and  which  were  soDse^aently  can- 
celled. From  information  I  possess,  as  Mr.  Hmdson's  col- 
leagna,  I  am  oonvinced  that  uie  imputation  cast  upon  him 
n  rafeienoe  to  these  prizes  is  entirely  onfbunded,  and  had 
^e  real  circumatanoee  of  tiie  case  been  known  to  yon,  I 
:>elieTe  the  remarks  which  induce  me  to  address  you  would 
lot  have  appeared  in  yotir  columns- 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  the  Game  fowls  to  which 
>nzeB  were  awarded  belong  to  Mr.  Hindson,  but  it  is  not 
rue  to  asBert  or  insinuate  that  they  were  sent  to  Birming- 
lam  with  his  knowledge  or  connivance.  Of  this  no  better 
>roof  is  needed  than  the  conduct  of  Mr.  EindsoK  himself, 
br  it  was  entirely  upon  information  spontaneously  furnished 
ly  him,  and  on  his  express  demand  that  the  prizes  were 


It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked,  Why,  then,  were  these  prixea 
.warded  P  The  answer  is,  that  the  facts  which  induced  the 
udges  to  disqoali^  tha  pens  were  not  ascertained  with 
nfficieut  certainty  until  a  catali^pie  was  referred  to  after 
ha  awards  were  closed,  and  the  discovery  made  that  the 
ihibitor  was  a  peiaon  living  at  Welshpool,  where  Ut. 
lindson's  fowls  are  kept. 

Apart  bom  the  reasons  whioh  induced  ua  to  disqnaliQr 
he  pens,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  ware 
ntitled  to  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed ;  at  an^ 
ate,  on  this  point  I  willingly  aosunie  the  entire  responsi- 
il%. 

What  explanation  Mr.  Williams,  tha  exhibitor,  may  be 
ble  to  offer  I  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  the  coiunct 
f  Mr.  Hindson  convinced  me  that  he  was  clear  of  all  c<nn- 
Udty  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  presence  of  these  fowls 
b  Birmingham  was  an  extreme  annoyance  to  him.  No  <um 
nder  the  circumstances  could  have  acted  in  a  more  ^ten, 
ank,  and  honourable  manner  than  he  did,  and  this  I  am 
mfident  would  be  the  testimony  of  eviaj  one  with  whom 
i  communioatad  on  the  sulgect  at  Birmingham.  I  i^ret 
le  necessity  of  asking  you  to  publish  this  letter ;  bnt  aa 
X.  Hindson  ■  cdleagoc^  it  would  be  nngtmetons  in  me  to 
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pass  uxmoticed  aji  imputation  on  his  character  which  I 
beliere  to  be  onmerited.— J.  H.  Sxxtk. 

[Most  readily  do  we  insert  the  preceding  communications, 
and  hope  they  will  prove  satisfactory  to  our  readers.  We 
have  no  other  olject  in  vituperating  apparent  delinquencies 
than  to  secure  a  &ir  field  to  all  competitors,  nor  do  we 
censure  before  we  have  obtained  what  we  consider  reliable 
information.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Hindson  did  not 
announce  his  diaooveiy  that  the  birds  were  his  own  until 
after  one  of  the  public  hod  detected  tho  fact ;  and  there  is 
one  point  on  which  neither  Mr.  Hindson  nor  Mr.  Smith  has 
afforded  any  information,  and  on  which  it  is  certainly  desir- 
able. It  would  be  an  answer  to  this  question  now  before 
us:— "Who is  Mr.  Williams,  of  Spring  Bank,  neaor  Welsh- 
pool ?  is  he  really  an  Esquire  ?  I  ask  this  because  it  was 
said  to  be  the  name  of  a  man  under  Mr.  Hindson  s  control." 
—Eds.  J.  OF  H.] 


CAPTAIN  HEATO:X  AXD   THE   BIEMIXGH^iM 

SHOW. 

I  HAYS  read  with  some  interest  the  remarks  of  yonr  cor- 
respondents lately  on  "  Poultry  Shows  and  Judges,"  I  am 
sorry  that  two  or  three  cases  have  occurred  recently,  which 
show  that  those  communications  are  not  uncalled  for.  I 
allude  to  the  recent, occurrences  at  Birmingham  and  Leeds, 
which  you  have  most  judiciously  treated,  as  I  think,  by 
making  public  the  names  of  the  offenders.  With  such  cases 
as  Mr.  Hindson*s  and  Mr.  Frederick  Hardy's,  there  cannot 
be  any  diversity  of  opinion. 

In  the  matter  of  Captain  Heaton  there  is  not  any  sus- 
picion of  dishonesty;  but  there  is  a  breach  of  rule  and  a 
want  of  fairness,  of  which  he  must  allow  me  to  say  he  has 
not  in  your  last  paper  given  a  satisfactory  account.  His 
letter  to  "Small  Fbt"  is  most  unsatisfactory.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  birds  were 
bred  by  himself  or  Mr.  Kelleway ;  so  that  they  wore  hoiid  fide 
his  own  property  (and  of  this  I  have  not  lieard  that  there  is 
any  question),  it  matters  little.  Captain  Heaton' s  answer  to 
this  is  satlBlactory  enough.  The  question  with  which  I 
wish  to  deal  is,  that  of  his  unlawful  and  unfair  admission 
to  the  Poultry  Show  at  Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  the  28th 
of  November  last. 

I  have  before  me  the  regulations  and  the  programme  of 
the  Meeting,  from  which  I  quote  the  following : — 

"17.  No  membera  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Council,  or 
other  person  will  be  admitted  to  Bingley  Hall  before  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition,  on  Monday,  November  30th,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the 
arrangements  within  the  building.  Special  cards  of  ad- 
mission will  be  forwarded  to  the  Judges  to  be  used  on  Satur- 
day, November  28th/* 

"  The  exhibitors  and  the  public  will  be  admitted  to  Bingley 
Hall  to  witness  the  judging  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  roots, 
and  com  (but  not  the  poultry),  on  Saturday,  November  28th, 
at  9  o'clock  A.M.,  upon  payment  of  10s.  each." 

Now,  these  statements  either  mean  what  they  put  forth 
or  they  are  worthless.  If  the  former,  Captain  Heaton  must 
know  this  meaning  as  well  as  I  do,  and,  therefore,  with 
knowledge  ho  broke  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Show.  If 
the  latter,  the  sooner  the  Bumingham  Show  comes  to  an 
end  the  better  for  the  unwary. 

Who  were  the  many  others  followed  by  Captain  Heaton 
and  Mr.  Kelleway  ?     If  they  were  persons  who,  as  in  the 
case  of  these  exhibitors,  had  not  any  business  there,  why 
did  not  Captain  Heaton  at  once  inform  the  Secretary  or 
other  chief  in  authority,  and  cause  those  persons  to  be  re- 
moved ?    Captain  Heaton  must  have  knoi^Ti  very  well  that 
the  persons  he  followed  were  improperly  admitted,  and,  there- 
fore, he  cannot  escape  the  charge  that  he  unfairly  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity,  a  charge  which  in  his  case 
^^ecomes  serious  as  the  winner  of  the  two  silver  cups.    I  do 
uot  wish  it  to  be  understood  for  a  moment  that  I  question 
he  justness  of  the  award,  or  the  worth  of  Captain  Heaton's 
'tiros;  but  a  man  must  accept  the  consequences  of  the 
situations  in  which  he  may  place  himself.    The  only  way  in 
<ehich  shows  and  exhibitors  can  thrive  is  by  strict  observance 
:>f  roles.     There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  Captain 
"^^©•t^   V  ^'"  own  "b'  ^^tt  h"^^*^  '^  T^^'  *■"''  ^'^k  an  ur'^'^'r 


advantage  over  more  scmpnloiu  eThibitor%  vhich  «hm( 
reprehensible,  even  though  he  did  not  use  it  for  hit  own  go. 

Captain  Heaton  wisely  leaves  the  defence  of  th*  Biniii^^ 
ham  Committee  in  their  own  hands ;  bnt  ii  wHl  vantw 
ready  hands  indeed  to  afford  the  Committee  a  dsfeaee  it  a 
The  acts  of  their  servants  ore  their  own.  Thev  an  haui 
to  offer  some  explanation,  as  what  ia  miaeallea  "digBiM 
aUence  "  may  be  misoonstrued.  Rules  nniit  be  rigidlj  hfk 
by  Committees  and  by  exhibitors.  It  will  not  do  to  pleH 
mistakes  of  this  kind  on  the  one  hand*  or  following  t£eo> 
ample  of  many  on  the  other.  I  hope  that  in  all  ftitoxe  dnti 
any  breach  of  rule  by  an  exhibitor  will  be  made  a  ^'fp«>i- 
cation.    In  this  I  shall  be  supported  by  all  honest  bmsl 

Captain  Heaton  wiU,  I  am  suxe,  see  with  mvself  the  ia^ 
portance  of  the  subject,  and  the  neoessiliy  of  fiulowiag  xto 
closely  by  speaking  strongly  and  to  the  point.  Hs  has  mw 
a  mistake,  and  I  have  told  him  of  it.  ISevertholcsi,  I  imek 
regret  any  annoyance  which  I  may  tiiereby  have  cansed  hiOi 

As  I  am  answering  a  communication  which  bean  tk 
name  of  Cax)tain  Heaton,  I  am  bound  to  give  my  cm, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Birmingham  catalogue. — Gzoia 
Manning. 


( 


In  reply  to  Captain  Heaton's  statement  in  last  weeifi 
JouBNAL  or  HoBTicuLTUKE,  permit  me  first  to  thank  tint 
gentleman  for  the  great  anxiety  he  displays  for  my  espedtl 
benefit,  but  at  the  some  time  to  remind  the  Csptun  he  \u 
evaded  the  question  at  issue  altogether — viz.,  by  what  meni 
he  and  his  friend  grained  admission  on  the  Saturday  to  the 
poultry  department  of  the  Birmingham  Exhibition,  in  direct 
defiance  of  printed  regulations  ? 

Certainly  your  numerous  readers  wonid  be  ill-ptepaxed  to 
receive  the  excuse,  now  urged  by  Capt.  Heaton,  that  be 
was  not  aware  that  "  any  favour  was  granted  to  himself  or 
Mr.  Kelleway,  we  merely  followed  many  others  who  enteisd 
before  we  did."  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Capt.  Heaton  vdl 
knew  he  was  thus  breaking  the  Birmingham  mks,  and  the 
excuse  that  he  did  only  as  others  did  before  him  is  hardlf 
what  might  be  fairly  anticipated  from  a  government  offico, 
and  one  so  well  acquainted  with  militaxj  discqiline  as  ii 
Capt.  Heaton.  It  nevertheless  reveals  a  zeoognitian  tint 
"  lame  excuses  are  better  than  none,"  whflat  it  does  not 
even  attempt  either  to  explain  how  the  admisnon  wai 
obtained,  or  give  any  reason  why  the  roles  were  then  so 
flagrantly  violated  in  £a,vour  of  those  ezhihitorB  who  chose 
to  pay  the  high  admission  fee  of  ten  shillings.  Thfxe  are 
those  individuals  who  curiously  enough  suppose  that  all 
such  admission  money  was  not  thrown  away ;  bat  certainly 
the  provisos  of  the  piinted  rule  expressly  debsned  eves 
those  who  actually  paid  the  ten  shillmgs  from  Tiewing  tbe 
poultry  on  the  Saturday ;  yet  it  is  now  openlj  admitted  thst 
Capt.  Heaton,  Mr.  Kelleway  and  many  others,  eigoyed  this 
privilege  unmolested  by  any  one.    Should  such  thisffs  be? 

It  is  only  by  strict  equsli^  of  privileges  to  eveij  euibxtoi^ 
that  even  the  Birmingham  Show  can  hope  to  ***f^"*-*^^"  iti 
past  position  for  integrity  of  purpose.  No  role  can  be 
honest  if  not  soimd  to  the  core — in  short,  that  does  not 
admit,  or  exclude,  all  competitors  alike*  without  ikvoar  or 
affection. 

As  a  conclusion  Capt.  Heaton  hands  over  sll  ftartlur 
inquiiy  into  this  now  unquestionable  dereliction  of  rules  to 
the  better  hands  of  the  Birmingham  Committee.  Do  let 
us  hope  that  clean  hands,  therefore,  are  the  ocder  of  the 
day.  Still  exhibitors  have  but  little  reason  for  hope  in  the 
direction  now  named,  for  rumour  is  everywhere  rife  tiist 
"  the  matter  is  to  be  best  met  by  allowing  it  to  sleep ;  lod 
then  all  recollection  of  it  will  be  blown  over  before  the  tinie 
arrives  for  another  year's  meeting."  If  this  rumour  is 
correct,  and  really  present  circumstances  look  veiy  mu^ 
like  it,  pray  let  the  bed  be  made  up  fbr  two— viz.,  the  adnii- 
sion  of  rich  exhibitors  without  ri^t>  to  the  prqudioe  of  the 
less  pecuniarily  fortunate;  and  the  unprecedented  ecoesr 
tricities  of  the  Game-judging  at  Birmingham,  in  1883; 
and  then  let  both  (if  they  can)  sleep  comf^rtab^  togetiici; 
for  they  are  fitting  bedfeUows;  and  possibly  theu's  wiU  hs 
roseate  dreams,  for 


Be  it  Mid,  wttboot  itaoeUBf  then. 
They  lit  t»»«Tii>^  — Itta  •■kUi^  ♦»^ 


CoPMift  srs  rcoUa^ 


D««>bB  n,  lUL  1         JOUSNU.  aw  HOKl'lCDl/rUJlB  ASD  OOTTAGE  AABDBinEB.  Ml 

THE  NEWTOET,  MONMOTJTH.  TOVLTBY  SSSS"  iT^  S.^!NS2:Ml?toS2rUSf^5£K 

SHOW.  MUMNtt,  Md  BUot  BMBbu^Tl   '■  f^Caibitt,  ■-■-'— -rf^ — r— 

It  rMllj  Kppeui  m  thoogh  the  mnltqilid^  of  ponlby  {wum  j^dobiu);  o.  wimuMo,  MiSwUiwut*  omUu);  ir.  Bntb, 

ahowa  juBt  now  tnkiiu  plftoe,  lo  £tt  titaa  detiiMtiiur,  only  Cte«Dottf{aHM«*};llM««tCA.B»U»B««.T«mtcM|iUUrii.  CemmnMd, 

•dded  to  the  public  interart  of  pootor-floltnw.    OSoTii  S;i£i;%2;i^i45£?iiS2|"  °'»**'«'Ji  *^-  '■  ^^  *-*-■ 
nava  beea  the  previom  meetiuga  kt  Nswport,  it  ia  iuiqn«a-       ovum/  Fovu.— Prin,  Bli  Q.  F.  K.  WiUw,  Sui.,  CuttitvwB,  (kfdK 

tioiuble,  even  at  the  most  forave  (c1mic«,  thtit  the  pooltrr  CiiauMail*d,B.II.Hleiuilw,>UipMwIf<wHit. 

kind  m  Sooth  W«]oe.  sifoir?  a.  CnUiblmllM,  l3«(btT.  S«po«.  ^" 

A  peruBsI  of  the  priie  list  will  prore  that  scaroel;  b  ainsle       IHicxs  (Boiub).— fim,  J.  K.  Fowin,  ATtaabur.    g<c«d,  h.  J.  Btcb^ 

port.      Irue  it  la.  the  ViBconntess  HolmMclale  took  &  ftill  co-mtoded.  4.  CBihbBrtm,m«iiioiiili. 

"  lion's  share  "  of  tha  difltinotionB — to  wit,  three  first  priies,  Qun — nnt  ud  Seund,  J.  K.  nivlir.  AjlMbsry.  TUrd,  A-  Calk- 
four  second,  a  thirf,  »nd  three  high  conunendAtioiu;  rtill.  ^'SSlA'SSmT"^  HifiilTCoiiiomil»l, J.Lo(«x,Hewp<in.  fi™™™.i-i. 
after  so  complete  a  sweep,  there  will  be  found  on  conanlt-  'imiin^^ta^mu  1.  Hllwud,  Stmxoa  at  lo*,  Biiv 
big  the  awards  that  this  lady's  trinmph  was  1^  no  means  }<n.  Horiock,  But  ytft,  ChipMow.  Iliiid.  tin.  Lavia, 
achieved  without  the  most  severe  competition.  The  whole  S'T*'^' ,"!•"' '5™'5!lJ?:u^-,i- "?^5S?J£-  ^"' 
classes  of  Grey  i)i>rttni,.  and  Syanuk.  m  laft  after  the  salec-  '•""'  ^J"-*^  *  "~  H«^'  *«  ""^  a»p«ow. 
tion  of  the  prize  pens,  would  have  been  oonsiderod  beyond  8WBBPSI4KM  FOi  COCKS, 
an  average  amount  of  merit  at  moat  poultry  showa.  This  Sfmi™.— Fint,  H.  Lua,  Brtaioi.  Heoond,  Viiec 
iact  apeaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  Newptit  Show,  when  ^^'^t '^^l!^^k7^!i!STlil^i^!^'  ^'"" '^ 
^  is  bomo  iu  mind  that  fifteen  pens  obtained  honontable  DoHwa.— Fln(,VtHgiuiin>aQliii«idt]t,  LioUnPtrk.  Beeoid,  E.  Shiw, 
aiBtinctioQ  in  these  two  classes  only.  The  Oane  daaaes  were  Oiiriiirj.  Salop.  BtgbiT  CummenilEil,  Capuin  r.  T.  Fuktr,  BacUdi, 
in  no  wise  inferior;  and  with  gueh  an  amount  of  entriee  as  ^^«ii  w.Bowlj.u™««r.  c<m>mei>d.d,  Vu«>.du«HoI»u>«ui*, 
took  place  this  year,  the  Uanagers  of  this  Show  vriU  moat  Oam.— Fint,  J.  B.  ChuDe,  CoalbitxikdilB,  Sliropatiiie.  S«»nd,  H.  H. 
probably  increase  the  number  of  Game  daasea  to  meet  the  NicboUa,  utipu,  Nnrpnt.  Hitbij  CDnuaendtd,  a,  b,  Dju,  Mi  May, 
future  necessities  of  the  Newport  Exhibition,  two  clasaes  '*''^SS^.'c>,„  _?,„.  ,to.»nt«.  Hi.lm«ul».  Ui>k»  FiA.  HlcUr 
only  being  a  great  restriction  to  varieties  so  diversified  as  cm=o^Jed.  "(^"Sft^ T-™^  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  Game  breeds.  The  Polmidt  and  Hamburglu  were  better  aiKi  Burru,— Priu.  mih  c.  Fiuodi,  Put-Cuu,  CiidiB.  HigUj 
by  fiw  than  we  anticipated  j  and  the  CmAuu  and  Bralmat  '^J^JTOTKii'vii^-F!^' W  L«»U,  PillawenUT  Seorai  J  Cur 
were  also  deserving  of  especial  mention.  hum,  bwuh*.   HtguV  comoenij'ed,  mm  c.  ParMU,  Pou-Cku,  oudic', 

Ihe  Geeae  and  Turteyi  were  first-rate,  indeed  we  rarely  T.CiTle*,  Sewpoit;  VLicoiuit«  HoLmudals,  Uutoa  Puk. 
see  better;  and  the  Duck  claases  were  well  filled  with  the  CottaobR'9  Prizkb, 

best  of  birds.  rowu.-Flnt,  SMOcil.iindTWrd,  W,  J«ikUu,MiIi>»i.  NawpoiL  Poonk, 

1  he  collection  of  Pifsam  was  limited  to  <BiIy  ibity-three  Mn.  b.  FoM,  Miipu,  tiawpiin.    Higtiif  Comowndeil,  O.  F.  WbunOI, 

Snew^^f  "^**^  apeeimans.  «>d  among  them  ■•Sr;::-Fi»t,E.Hm.M.ipM.K..port.   8««.*. D. Hi.i.,.Li«>,.«. 

many  new  VMietiea.  ...      ..  Na-port.    THiid,  W.  PiUtajar.  Malja.,  NnrporL     Foutta.  O.  Bmo^ 

ibc  (..ommittee  were  most  aaBiduooa  madding  all  in  their  JUlpai,  Nawpgti. 

power  to  the  comforts  of  both  the  poultry  and  the  visitors,  

and  as  the  weather  was  good.  aU  things  want  off  pros-  „  ^''™"'r,'^'"'™r'-T?™'  '■  ^'  ^*'-  ■*;"'''„^',™S'!!!™-„'™^ 

peroualy.     Tha  whole  Show^^^ted^l^l  pen..         ^  Ji^rt'l^^" S!'^ufpI^.''B:d^%.S;!'Trj.'i''B'™.':'; 

6p.KHB.-nrttaiiilSeemd,yiminiu^Hola«wUl»,Lio>oiiP»rlc.KiBt.  Btldga,  NWjullnm.Tjiio.     CommenilKl,  "    "    '-•-■'--    " ■' 

Tlil:d.C.Cl«jFlonl,Siiiioj«W*,NontaBiptoiL  HlgliliCaDiniaBdad,H.L«iB,  Tt"*-    HniitJ«-..-Plr«l,  H.  T»rdl«,  Bliml  , 

Bruiol;  J.  gteTasi,  WiIhIL    CamDioiidM,  J.  SUTaiu,  WalMll:  Xn.BLiT,  AMoii,  Bimlngliani.    T*nlinli,—Finl,  1,  W.  Bilct,  AiUiB,  B.   . ._ 

Wuncatarj  J.  K,  Fowler  ArltabarT  Sacood,  T.  Rsa,  Navport.    HlflilT  Coouiaadsd,  A.  Hauta,  Calaa,  W 

DouiiBo»(Coloiit.d).-ltit«idS.coBil,VlioooBtaa.Hotenad.le.IJaU>ii  ConmemltMj,  Mkw  J.  MUwirt,   HMMn  8L   Lo*.  BilMel.     ^  >«- 

Pail:.    Tlufd,  Hn.  Pauat,  Bulnntake.    HUhlT  CommaBdad,  1.  Lofm,  lonrfy.— Uru,  H.  Tudler,  Birmlnghim.    SaeoBd,  U.  K.  JobUnf,  Naw- 

Kenport.     ComiKiidM,  CipLF   T    Patk?  MoiunDaUi '  jTl    Fowlar  cuUe-SD-Trna.    Tblrd,  A.  HaMh,  CaLia.    Hlghlj  CQumaniad,  C.  Bnlgla, 

Ailj.tiDrr!  MHaJ.^llUnrd,  Nanan  Si.  Loe,  BrttloL  BiWiewalat. 

TSi;hi™*'^.:;:^ii''S3!f  ^'"  "n,''''"'-7""'-T?;.i*?^  "nT*^'         Edward  Hewitt,  Esq..  of  Sparkbrook.  Birmingham,  judgwi 

loiKiliire.    Second,  II.  BlUlLX.JiuL,  ainmosbiioi.    Third,  J- H- Br»tk«n-  .. i, i   t\_    ■>  ..i_     r  iii.„il i rUT^jLjIi.- 

iidec,  BrlatQl.     IIJrtlTCaiuBaDdcd,J.  HaiA,  Nutvieli.  Ctatahlra;  J.  B,  "■«  poultry;  and  Dr.  Cottle,  of  Cheltenham,  awalded  lAe 

CbunF,  Coalbroolidda,  ShrofalilRi  C.  Bnlpin,  Blrn  aid&  BridnwaBr ;  Pigeon  prizes  ;  both  theaa  gentlemen  eipraaiiing  themselvM 

Bh,^''^^'^;.'^.""'';  °'*?"^\.  C™»™^^B-OJ-."**^I.  gratified  at  the  high  quality  of  the  birds  exhibited. 

GmiWhiteor  PUa>~Knt,  H.  BllliDK,  IBQ.,  Bifmlnirtum.    Saeand, 
B.  AOuoa,  Be.wlei,  YerkablrB.  Thtnl.  J.  UewaUrn.  CaarpbUlT,  OltamniL  

CoCHii-CaiBa  (CoUmad).— Pint,  W.  Biadlar,  DtcOa  Ladu,  Wgvaislir.  

Second.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Allatnur-    Third,  ViaooantaB  Holmeadala.  UBtsn  EOYAL  DDBLIN   SOCIETY'S    POULTEY  SHOW. 
Park.    HiRblj-  CammaDdad,  VLaeoniiuaa  Balmtadale,  Uam  Paft;  K.  B.  -r,  ,- 

MchDiaa,  M,.lpai,  Nevjxut.     ConnDcnded,  J.  Btansi,  Walaall;   R.  EL  DKniBIK  15TX. 

8 waltl!:  *''^'"'  *"^" '  °  "'^^''^  °™"  """" '  '•  *^-  °^'        Tm  following  wew  the  awards  ;— 

Buuiu  FoaTU.— Flnt  ud  Second,  J.  Hloton.  HiUOD,  Bath.    IHl^ilj         Baaaaa  Pwnu.-PMia,  Mn.  F.  Blair.  BillhaTHi  CasUs,  lukiuilto^ 

CaumaDded.  J.  K.  Fowlar,  Ajleaburr.  laalitara.    OtJcbiu.— Pint  and  SeaoBd.  Mn.  P.  Blair. 

UiHBuaiiHi  (Qold  or  Nllnr-p(Ddlled).-.Pti«.  Ylacmntaia  HolmcMlala.         Doauiio,— Flnt  and  Second,  Mn.  F.  Blair.  Balihayoek  CaMla.    HlfUj 

Untuu  fuk.    S(a»d,J.  BoUBiid.Waianl«.  Tbird,  HtM  C.  PnraaU,  Pnni-  Cemmeaded.  B.  P.  WlUlinu,  BDUibrook ;  A.  Warbdnog,   Kill,  tfaaa. 

Can aa,  Cardiff.   Hlshtf  G<miDieiid(d,MlHCPBniaU,Poat-CaBBa,CBidU[i  CeauMsdad.  Mn.  F.  Blair.      OUaUu.— Flnt.  Q.  LufRy,  Malatalda. 

B.  U.  Nicholuii,  Malpaa,  Hawpotli  Tlaonntaia  Holmaadala.  lintoo  Park.  BatOTil.  B  P  TTIIHiiri     lli«bl7  Coanwndad,  liord  J.  BkUar,  DrBBeoBdn 

Commended,  J.  B.  cbona,  OoalbTDokdiO',  BbnpaUni  T.  Flalobar,  Orwc  Caatla:  1.  1.  Laluella,  StUloroii ;  J.  UntdihiBan,  Chilal-Ckank  Phss. 

Uilvem  ;  C  H.  Wakedeld.  Malram  Weill.  CDonmdwI.  R.  P.  WllllaiM  g  R.  W.  Borle,  Doadraa. 

UmaDiiuB]  (Cold  or  eilnr-apuglad).-F)rM,  TlKOOBttM  Holmavlale.         Btubh.— Fl^^  R.  W.  Borla,  Dudnim.    Seemd.  Hiia  B.  da  C.  Draw, 

r.  Dntaa.  Kawport.   Third.  O.  Brook.  BnddartfaU.  HimUIII.  Bliakrook.    COBBMndad.  B.  P.  WUUiaia  HoUybroak.  CMUuf. 


Biilily  Connnrndad.  U.  BlUlai,  Jan.,  Blnnlncham ;  Mn.  Peliat.  Bailnf-  tnklflu.— Pint,  Stntad.  and  Coaimadcd, , — 

stoke,    Comceodca,  n.  Lawii^  Plll«nBUf,  Nawportt  T.  Darto,  tt'iwport;         Cocbdc-Chdi.— FInl  and  Saoond,  Mn.  F.  Blair,  Balthiroefc  C^S. 

J.  B.  Cbnne,  Coalliruokdala.  HlahlT  ComMWdid,  R.  W.  Boyla,  DODdiiua.    OMsIhm.— Fliat,  B..P. 

Pouxua  (Bluli  «lih  WhlU  CTC(t)].-Ptto.  R.  B.  KisbolH,  Milpaa,  WOllaiai,  Uollibiwk.    Seooad,  Hn.  P.  Blair.    H%Ii1t  Conunwidtd,  Q. 

u .       .    ^  tiaiiblda;  B.  P.  WilUuu;  P.  W.  Zoihont,  BalTlUa.  Dobi7> 

.—Flnt,  O.  Luctrr,  Ifilihide.    SaeeDd,  T.  H.  fiowlud,  CbMM. 

idad,  B.  W.Boila,  SaadrHi.    OWclni,— Priae,  C.  H-PtMoek*. 

Carraf  4in-frahia,  Dalkoy. 
Bahbumw  iSpan^ladJ.— Flnt  and  Second,  B-  P.  vmUma,  RotljbTOt^ 

WBiTE-Cu*m  Bun  Fowi.— Flrat  and  SKond,  Mlaa  B.  da  C  Dianr, 

-'--'okroak.    CUcJtMt.— Flnt  and  Sewmd,  Hi-i  E.  da  C  Drafar. 

Dktdot  Buni.— Flnt  and  Sae<nd,  Mia.  F.  Blilr.  B^th^s* 

(Cr«t*  Ckanr  aad  la  FMike). 


Dtnaa  DuTuoT  Baaai.-Flnt.  R.  H.  Hleholaa,  MiI|m,  Htwpon     Hanlltv.  XUdan.    Oomawlad.  O.  Laun,  : 
H*B»a:«ht).  8togad,TlagOEBti«Boten<lala^IJBtMFtik(WUu    H,  IT.  Bojla,  Dasdram.   Baooad,  lbs.  r.^lair. 
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Hamlttoo.  Tm  PotUtM^  Fint,  Capt.  C.  HuniUon.  Seeond,  J.  LenUigne, 
TkUAgbt    Commended,  J.  Hjland,  DablliL 

Gnn.— Ffrat,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Dnndnim.  Second,  Mrs.  F.  BUir,  Bal- 
tfaaToek  Castle.  Highly  Commended,  C.  H.  Peaoocke.  Carrig-nft-greine, 
Dukey ;  O.  Langtry,  Malahide,  OoMlings^^Fint,  Mre.  Phinne,  Staokailen, 
Ifaran.    Second,  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

DvcK8.--FirBt,  B.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook  (Ronen).  Seooad,  R.  W. 
Boyle,  Dondmm  (Aylesbury).  Highly  Commended!  C.  H.  Peaoocke, 
Carrig-na-greine.  Dalkey  (East  Indisn).  Duvklings,— Prime,  Mrs.  F.  Blair, 
Balthayook  Castle  (Rouen). 

Bbst  Lot  of  Poultst  Exbibxtkd  bt  a  Fdbuc  Imstitutioii.— Ilrst  and 
Second,  Mrs.  McDonnell  (for  the  Commissioners  of  National  Eduoatidn), 
Glasnevin,  Dublin. 


EESULTS  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

This  important  Exhibition  was  brought  to  a  successfiil 
termination  on  the  8rd  instant,  and  it  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  subjoined  comparative  statement  that  the 
admissions  were  more  numerous  than  on  any  former  occasion ; 
and  although,  owing  doubtless  to  the  unfavourable  weather, 
the  money  paid  at  tiie  doors  was  smaller  in  amount  than  in 
1862,  the  deficiency  is  more  than  compensated  by  subscrip- 
tions, &o.,  and  the  sale  of  four  thousand  additional  tickets, 
at  6d.  each,  for  the  working  classes. 


I860. 
£    8.  d. 

Monday 184  10    0 

Tnesday  3^0  18    0 

Wednesday 386    7    0 

Thursday  837  10    0 


RECEIPTS. 
1861. 
£  8.  d. 
,.  221  5  0 
..  375  5  9 
..  400  6  7 
..    344    9    0 


1862. 
£    s.  d. 

197  2  6 
810  2  0 
885  10  0 
864  11    0 


Total 1,^41    5    0         1,341    6    4  1,257    5 

The  amount  received  for  the  working-class 
included  in  these  figures. 

ADMISSI019S. 

18C0.  1801. 

FlTfttday:      Subscribers' TickeU 4,259  4,548 

Paid  7«7  9?5 

Second  day:  Subscribers' Ti(%et» 832  1,C37 

Paid  6,G18  7  5C7 

Third  day:     Subscribers' Tickets 877  406 

Paid 6.567  8,062 

Fourth  day  :  Subscribero' Tickets 7o8  509 

Paid 6.750  6,935 

Working  classes 20,000  29.800 


1868. 
£    s.  d. 

264  10    0 

803    0    0 

,    827    6    0 

,    822    1    3 

5        1,216  17    3 

ickets  is  not 


for  delivery  to  applicants  by  twelTe  o'clock.  The 
oversight  and  feeding  of  the  poultiy  was  entmsted  to.  lb 
Fowke,  for  many  years  steward  and  bailiff  to  the  late  Bat 
W.  Yemen,  of  Hagley  Hall,  near  Bngeley ;  and  the  fiddSy 
with  which  his  Amotions  were  performed  may  be  '  ~ 
from  the  fBiCt  that  not  a  single  bird  of  any  kmd  died  tarn 
disease  or  accident  in  Bingley  HalL 


DABIJNGTON  EXHIBITION  OF   POULTRY. 

The  following  are  the  awards  made  in  the  Pigeon  daasi 
at  the  above  Show : — 

Careibe  (Any  celour).  Cock.—Flnt  and  Cap,  J.  Firth,  Devsiwr. 
Second,  £.  Vaux,  Sanderland.  Coznmended,  J.  W.  Wooler.  SAiberge  Ud; 
F.  Else,  Bayswater.  ffen.—Firet,  P.  Else.  Second,  G.  B.  Po:t%  Suier- 
land.    Commended.  J.  Firth. 

PowTER  (Any  colour).  Cock.— Flrnt,  R.  Folton,  Dep*ford.  f^eeosd,  V. 
Taylor,  Sheffield.  Commended,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Lon^Ight.  i/ni.-^ffrf, 
R.  Falton.    Second,  £.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

TvMBLBRS  (Almond).— First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Seeond,  G.  B.  ?ita, 
Sanderland. 

Tdmblebb  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  .\stOD,  Binniog^aia. 
Second,  R.  Fawdon,  Gateshead. 

Fantailb.— First,  U.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  T.  C.  Tjrlsr 
Middlesborough. 

Teumpeteeh.  —  Fir^t,  J.  J.  TVileon,  Darlington.  Second,  Uuter  i. 
Charlton,  Matiningham. 

Baebs.- First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  Master  J.  ChuUu, 
Munningham. 

Jacobins.— Firpt,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  Master  J.  Chsrlicii, 
Manninghara.    Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Kirmingliam. 

TuEBiTS.— First,  J.  Taylor,  Eaton.  Second,  R.  Thompson,  Morcsiili 
HkU. 

Owls.— First,  M.  E.  Jobling,  Barras  Biidgc.  Second,  J.  Bell,  Xewc»5::t- 
on-Tyne. 

ANT  OTHEE  New  oe  Dibtinct  vaeibty.— First,  C.  J.  Samnels,  Lnni- 
f-igbt  (Dragoons ^.  Seioud,  (I.  Yardley,  Birmingham  (SAtineites).  Third, 
M.  £.  Jobling,  Daxras  Bricige  (BlueBrunswicks). 


1862. 
4,579 

820 

841 
7,780 

841 
7,868 

941 

7,491 

29,500 


18f3. 
4.870 
1.576 

848 
6,0f>0 

690 

6,546 

1,000 

6,441 

33,500 


Total 47,878      59.799      60,661      Cl.530 

The  transfers  of  poultry  made  through  the  office  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  were  more  numerous  than  last  year,  as  the 
following  statistics  will  show  : — 

1863-Pen8.  £    s.  d. 

Monday 109 410  14    6 

Tuesday 48 148  18    6 

Wednesday 27 105    4    1 

Thursday 26 77    0    6 


Total. 


.210. 


1863. 
1862. 


.741  17    7 
Penti. 

2S0 

210 


1863-Pen«. 

163  

£  8.  d. 
C61  12  6 

53  

189  7  0 

25  

70  2  6 

40  

133  13  6 

Tota:...280  1  054  15  6 

£  n.  d. 

1863  1,054  16  6  , 

1862 741  17  7  ! 


Pensoverl862 70      Proceeds  over  1882 £313  17  11 

The  sums  paid  in  various  instances  show  that  the  interest 
in  poultry  is  not  diminishing ;  and  to  the  foregoing  parti- 
culars we  may  add  that  Captain  Heaton's  two  silver  cup 
pens  of  Cochins  sold  for  J£25  each ;  that  the  same  exhibitor's 
second-prize  adult  Cochins  sold  for  .£20 ;  Mr.  Hem-y  Lane's 
first-prize  Spanish  pullets  for  J£20 ;  Mr.  Chase's  first-prize 
adult  White  Cochins  for  .£15  16s. ;  Mr.  Fowler's  third-prize 
Aylesbury  Ducks  for  ^61 2  12s.;  and  the  following  pens 
for  jEIO  10s.  each: — Captain  Hornby's  Dorking  chickens. 
No.  89 ;  Mr.  Dolby's  Dorking  pullets.  No.  164 ;  Ito.  Fergus- 
son  Blair's  first-prize  Brahma  Pootra  chickens ;  Mr.  Wc^'s 
sUver  cup  Game  chickens ;  Mr.  Garlick's  first-prize  Gume ; 
Mr.  Bichard  White's  single  Cochin  cock ;  Messrs.  Siddons 
and  Sons'  first-prize  Black  Carrier  Pigeon  hen.  Mr.  Bishop's 
first-prize  Cochin  pullets  went  for  jilO;  and  Mr.  Stubbs's 
lecond-prize  Gtune  chickens  for  JBIO. 

Immediately  upon  the  dose  of  the  Exhibition  preparations 
irere  commenced  for  the  transmission  of  the  poultiT-  to  their 
''^ective  owners,  and  the  laborious  work  was  admirably 
-uTied  out  under  the  energetic  superintendence  of  Mbr. 
loCapplebeck.  Those  birds  wluch  had  to  travel  the  greatest 
tifltance  were  forwarded  by  early  railway  passenger  t^rauns  on 
J^day  morning,  so  a"  to  reach  their  destiiuttion  in  the  course 


BEES  DYING  OF  DYSEj^TERY. 

Will  Mr.  Woodbury  kindly  come  to  the  help  of  a  sufferer, 
and  direct  him  as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  a  disease,  which, 
though  not  so  extensive  in  its  operations,  is  as  deadty  in  its 
results  as  foul  brood  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  July  a  swarm  was  lodged  in  an  empty 
hive ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  it  so  late  in  the  season  to 
obtain  out  of  doors  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  winter,  it  was 
liberally  supplied,  at  intervals,  with  sugar  till  about  the 
end  of  September,  when,  from  the  number  of  bees  in  the 
hive,  and  the  quantity  of  food  stored  up,  I  hoped  witU  a 
little  care  to  have  rendered  them  secure  against  frost  and 
famine.  But  I  am  doomed  to  disappointment.  During 
October  and  November  the  bees  have  died  off  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  hundred  per  day ;  and  now  what  was  a  gooJly 
swarm  two  months  ago  can  be  contained  in  a  breakfiist-oup. 
The  bees  lie  strewed  on  the  fioor-board  and  around  the 
hive.  Their  flaccid  abdomens  are  somewhat  swollen,  and 
when  torn  up  a  darkish  fetid  fluid  is  emitted.  Besides, 
there  are  in  the  hive  a  very  few  cells  containing  either 
chilled  or  foul  brood.  How  is  the  malady  to  be  axresti'd  ? 
Will  it  infest  the  neighbouring  hives,  and  should  the  sujfa*- 
filled  combs  be  at  once  **  consigned  to  the  melting-pot?  '  — 
One  in  Pekplexity. 

[Of  late  years  I  have  unfortunately  been  but  too  familiar 
with  the  kind  of  dysentery  described  by  my  esteemed  ccrre- 
spondent.  Although  not  able  to  speak  positively  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  it 
is  often  due  to  the  use  of  artificial  food,  and  also  that  it  fre- 
quently arises  from  the  presence  of  internal  moisture.  On 
this  account  bees  in  wooden  boxes  appear  more  liable  to  ill 
attacks  than  those  domiciled  in  stmw  hives,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  recently  been  led  to  prefer  straw  to 
wood  in  the  construction  of  bee-hives. 

When  a  colony  is  attacked  at  this  season,  I  believe  there 
is  little  chance  of  cure.  After  trying  everr  remedy  I  oonld 
hear  or  think  of,  I  have  found  the  b^t  palliatives  to  be  tli^ 
inmiediate  removal  of  the  bees  and  combs*  into  a  dsui  ani» 
dry  straw  hive,  with  ample  ventOation  on  the  top,  and  r»> 
moving  all  dead  bees  promptly,  by  ffiving  them  a  dcaa 
fioor-board  daily.  All  attempts  at  feeding  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  bees  disturbed  aa  Httle  as  poeaible.  Whim 
"y^ng  is  sufficiently  advanced^  I  hare,  with  the  aid  of  fram^ 
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klt«t,  effected  a  radical  cure  in  this  manner: — ^During  the 
middle  of  a  fine,  warm  day  look  over  the  oombs  one  l^  one 
ontil  the  qneen  is  found,  and  then  imprison  her  in  a  queen- 
ca^.  Next  carry  the  hive  to  a  short  oistanoe,  and  stend  it 
on  the  ground,  patting  an  empty  hire  in  its  place.  This 
d«ne,  qiread  a  cloth  dose  to  the  remoTod  hive,  and,  lifting 
oat  one  of  the  combe,  brash  evezy  bee  from  it  on  to  the  doth, 
and  then  pat  the  comb  into  the  hitherto  empty  Idre.  Repeat 
this  process  with  the  other  combs  antil  the  hnre  be  empty, 
when  stragglers  should  be  brushed  out  and  the  hive  itself 
ranoved,  not  to  be  agam  used  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  purified.  Finish  the  operation  by  patting  the 
crown-board  on  the  new  hive,  and  introducing  ^e  queen  at 
the  top.  Any  very  young  and  immature  be<M  may  be  picked 
up  and  conveyed  to  their  new  domicile,  but  no  adult  bee 
should  be  stilFered  to  enter  it  that  cannot  rise  from  the 
ground  and  reach  the  alighting-board  by  the  use  of  its 
wings  alone. 

As  I  have  found  this  process  effectual  when  every  other 
means  have  failed,  it  would  appear  that  the  disease  is  in- 
fectious within  the  limits  of  the  same  habitation,  altiiouffh  I 
have  never  found  it  spread  like  foul  brood  from  one  stoS  to 
another.  By  shifting  the  colony  into  a  pure  hive  into  which 
healthy  bees  alone — i.e.,  those  able  to  fiy — are  suffered  to 
enter,  they  are  af  once  removed  from  their  diseased  brethren, 
and  the  plague  is  stayed. 

This  disease  would  seem  to  be  wholly  distinct  from  foul 
brood,  although  I  have  seen  both  co-exist  in  the  same  hive. 
A3,  therefore,  there  are  a  few  cdls  containing  either  chilled 
or  foul  brood,  it  certainly  would  be  the  safest  plan  to  con- 
sign the  whole  of  the  combs  to  the  melting-pot. — ^A  Dwoir- 

SHIBS  BeE-EESPEB.] 


FOUL  BEOOD. 


When  I  sent  my  last  communication  on  this  sulject 
(page  181),  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  or  desire  to 
give  any  o^ence  to  those  who  held  opposite  opinions  to  my 
own ;  neitLer  could  I  see  any  s^ood  reason  for  the  style 
adopted  by  some  towards  Mr.  Woodbury,  more  especially 
when  he  so  honourably  come  forwaod,  and  publicly  announced 
his  failures  as  well  as  his  success.  I  also  thought  it  a  pity 
that  those  who  had  adopted  the  "  tilting  '*  style  of  argu- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  take  a  little  of  the  "  poking  " 
themselves.  If  I  have  given  offence  to  any  one  in  the  re- 
marks I  then  or  now  make,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it;  all  I 
desir^  and  desire  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  get  rid  of  foul  brood  from  whatever  cause  it  originate; 
and  il'  each  would  merely  detail  his  own  experience  and 
observations  the  truth  will  be  elidted,  and  good  will  follow. 
Without  saying  more  on  that  "foul"  sulject,  I  will  state 
what  has  taken  place  in  my  neighbour's  apiary  as  well  as 
my  own  since  our  bees  came  home  from  the  heather. 

When  my  neighbour'^  bees  came  home  he  found  all  the 
old  stocks  diseased,  and  out  of  five  swarms  of  this  year  one 
was  diseoced.  The  swarm  had  been  put  into  an  old  hive, 
which  at  one  time  had  diseased  brood,  but  the  combs  had 
all  been  removed.  In  the  month  of  June  he  cut  out  all  the 
foul  comb  from  one  of  his  own  hives  and  also  from  one 
belonging  to  a  neighbour,  but  without  any  good  effect,  as 
both  were  diseased  again  in  September. 

Since  they  came  home  he  has  put  down  all  the  old  stocks 
as  inc-urable,  and  has  kept  the  bees,  uniting  three  stocks  into 
one,  and  put  them  into  a  hive  frdl  of  empty  comb  which  I 
gave  him,  and  which  had  been  robbed  by  its  neighbours  at 
the  hills,  but  was  free  of  diseased  brood.  Previous  to  putting 
the  bees  into  the  clean  hive  he  put  them  into  an  eke  with 
some  clean  comb,  and  fed  them  there  for  ten  days  with 
Australian  honey  and  sugar  that  they  might  deanse  them- 
selves, and  take  none  of  the  disease  with  uiem. 

The  feeding  caused  the  queen  to  commence  egg-laying  in 
six  days,  although  she  had  ceased  doing  so  seven  weeks 
before.  He  then  put  them  into  the  hive  which  I  gave  him, 
and  supplied  them  with  23  lbs.  of  honey  and  sugar  in  ten 
days.  The  result  is  that  the  hive  has  increased  7  lbs.  more 
than  the  weight  of  honey  and  sugar  he  gave  thcon,  owing  to 
the  young  brood  which  she  is  now  rearing.  From  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  he  does  not  expect  snooess  in  this  eaqperi- 
ment^  still  something  will  be  lesyrned  from  it  I  expect.  He  is 


careftd  in  keeping  this  hire  well  coTored,  and  will  nee  ereiy 
poesible  means  to  pcoteet  from  cold. 

I  gave  him  a  twazm  of  dxHen  bees  from  one  whidi  I  had 
to  deatroT,  where  there  had  been  no  disease.  He  is  ^Mdinsp 
them  witJi  honey  entirely  from  diseased  hives,  whidi  wiu 
enable  him  to  see  if  it  has  any  effect  in  inducing  the  disease. 
He  has  fidled  'entirely  in  effecting  a  cure  by  catting  oat 
all  the  deseasea  oomb,  as  Mr.  Woodbnxy  has  done,  alt^High 
he  has  done  it  with  ereiy  care. 

When  I  stated  in  my  last  oommnnication  that  I  never 
had  seen  the  disease  among  any  of  my  hives,  I  did  not 
expect  that  I  should  have  it  so  soon ;  as,  I  am  sony  to  saj 
it  has  oome  into  one  of  mine,  in  a  neighbour's  hive,  and  I 
destroyed  it  at  once,  and  the  disease  does  not  exist  in  any 
of  the  others. 

We  find  in  this  part  of  the  oonntry  that  there  is  more 
foul  brood  than  many  are  aware  of.  A  person  not  far  from 
this  tdd  me  that  he  had  never  seen  it  in  his  hives,  but  when 
he  took  a  piece  of  the  diseased  comb  home  to  his  wife,  she 
soon  told  him  that  she  had  seen  it  often;  and  when  he  ex- 
amined them  he  found  one  of  them  vezy  badly  affected. 
This  is  a  person  who,  I  expected,  would  have  observed  it  at 
once,  as  he  has  had  great  experience  in  bees,  and  treats  them 
just  in  the  usual  way. 

I  may  just  state  that  the  queen  I  had  from  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, and  noticed  in  page  808,  is  still  laying  eggs.  On 
November  3rd  I  inserted  a  thermometer  through  Qie  straw 
at  the  top  of  a  Woodbury  straw  hive,  between  the  bars,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  that  it  stood  at  85^  and  has  done  so 
night  and  day  ever  since,  fedling  only  2"  when  we  had  10"  of 
frost.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  they  can  keep  up  such  a 
heat,  as  I  am  not  feeding  at  alL  I  have  other  two  queens 
egg-laying  at  present  (O^ber  18th),  but  would  rather  that 
they  would  stop ;  but  it  will  enable  us  to  see  if  it  is  reeJlj 
the  cold  that  causes  the  disease.  YThatever  may  occur  I 
will  not  fail  in  letting  it  be  known  to  the  apiarian  readers  of 
this  JoumaL 

The  above  was  written  more  than  six  weeks  ago,  but  seeing 
the  spirit  which  some  of  the  writers  on  ford  brood  were 
manifesting  on  that  sul^ect,  I  delayed  sending  it  week  after 
week,  thinkiug  that,  as  the  cold  weather  came  on,  like  the 
bees  they  womd  become  quiet.  But  I  regret,  as  many  others 
do,  that  hands  have  not  been  shaken  over  this  controversy 
before  now,  and  I  for  one  will  not  add  another  word  on  i^ 
unless  to  detail  what  takes  place  here,  either  in  my  neigh- 
bour's or  my  own  apiary.  1  have  no  motive  whatever  bat 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  it  matters  not  to  me  who  is  right 
or  who  is  wronff. 

If  foul  brood  is  caused  by  cold  so  much  the  better,  we 
shall  be  able  to  prevent  it.  If  a  disease,  then  let  us  tnr  and 
find  out  the  cause,  that  we  may  the  more  readily  find  a 
remedy. 

On  the  2drd  of  November,  I  found  all  the  young  bees  were 
hatcl\<Kl,  not  one  remained  in  the  ceUs,  and  no  new-laid 
egga,  which  I  was  pleased  to  see.  Temperature  in  the  hive 
85 ,  and  on  December  6U1  it  was  65^  while  the  out-door 
temperature  was  in  both  cases  the  same. — Alkx.  Shxjjlul 


BEES  AT  THE  MOORS  AND  IN  SOUTH 

LANCASHIRE. 

Bxxs  have  done  veiy  badly  on  the  moors  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire.  The  hives  that  I  sent  to  the 
moors  lost  on  an  average  42  ozs.  per  hive,  and  only  one 
hive  gained  17  ozs.  Although  the  weather  was  so  very  bad, 
the  bees  did  mudi  better  than  those  left  at  home,  as  they 
consumed  on  an  average  nearly  double  the  weight  during 
the  same  time.  It  rained  in  August  on  twenty-two  days, 
the  amount  being  8*77  indies,  and  in  September  it  rained 
on  twenty-two  days,  the  amount  being  5*02  inches.  The 
tots!  amount  of  rain  that  fell  in  February,  March,  April, 
May,  and  July  was  only  5*79  indies,  so  that  in  September 
alone  there  fell  within  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  as 
much  rain  as  in  the  five  months  mentioned.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  the  bees  did  so  well  with  this  enormous  amount 
of  rain,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  veiy  large 
quanti^  of  bloom  on  the  heather.  I  think  I  never  saw  so 
.  much  before,  and  if  the  weather  had  been  £Ekvourable  the 
'  amoant  of  honey  odlected  would  have  been  unprecedented. 
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Dnringthe  sominer  I  took  from  four  of  my  strong  stocks 
nearly  100  lbs.  of  very  beautifnl  honeycomb ;  so  that  on  the 
whole  I  am  very  well  satisfied  and  thankfalfor  the  bountlM 
season  of  186B.  I  haye  now  one  dT  the  finest  apiaries  in  this 
conntiy,  or,  perhaps,  in  England,  as  my  stodu  are  in  my 
inmroved  bar-firame  hiyes,  stnmg  andwi&  plenty  of  honey. 

X  onr  coxrespondent, "  A  South  Lancashzbe  Bxx-kxxpbb," 
in  his  letter,  which  appeared  in  The  Jousnal  of  Hobti- 
CULTUBB  of  the  3rd  ult.,  seems  to  have  been  yery  unfortunate 
with  his  bees  this  year,  as  it  appears  that  he  has  only  taken 
about  5  lbs.  of  honeycomb,  and  nas  finished  the  season  with 
only  two  J  stocks,  the  same  with  which  he  commenced  the 
year,  and  is  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  his  Ligurian 
stock  requiring  food  to  cany  it  over  the  winter,  and  it  refuses 
to  carry  liquid  food  into  Ihe  hive. 

Tou  advise  him  to  try  the  bottle-feeder,  but  I  believe  he 
win  find  that  during  the  cold  weather  the  bees  will  scarcely 
touch  it ;  and  as  he  neglected  feeding  them  up  to  the  re- 
quired weight  in  the  beginning  of  October,  his  only  chance 
now  will  be  to  remove  the  cover  of  the  hive  on  one  side, 
and  put  between  each  of  the  combs  some  sticks  of  barley- 
sugar.  A  stock  of  bees  that  I  purchased  on  October  12th 
carried  into  the  hive  8  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar  made  into  12  lbs.  of 
liquid  food  in  thirty-six  hours.  If  "  A  South  Lancashibh 
Bsx-ebxpxb"  will  write  to  me  I  will  try  to  assist  him  to 
make  his  bees  more  profitable  another  year. — ^Wh.  Oaks, 
Clayton  Bridge,  Neviton  Heath,  near  Manchester, 


DEIVTNG  BEES. 


Whbn  a  person  becomes  master  of  any  branch  of  science, 
it  appears  so  easy  that  he  is  very  apt  to  laugh  at  the  novice 
on  seeing  him  faU  in  aocomplishmg  some  experiment  in  that 
branch.  This  is  unjust,  but  it  is  quite  excusable  when  we 
know  that  the  novice  is  self-conceited  and  wedded  to  his 
own  preconceived  notions,  and  will  not  take  advice.  Now, 
I  see  plainly  that  it  is  the  case  with  a  great  number  of  your 
corresjpondents  to  whom  advice  has  been  given.  They  are  so 
pngudiced  for  their  own  way  that  they  seldom  succeed  in  an 
operation,  even  after  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ei^>lain 
that  whidi  has  baffled  them  so  much.  Now,  it  appears  that 
a  great  number  of  bee-keepers  fail  in  driving  &eir  bees, 
altiiough  it  is  a  veiy  simple  process ;  and  even  after  the  very 
able  and  weU-advised  letter  of  "A  Bevonshibb  Bxb-kbspeb," 
we  yet  hear  of  failures,  all  arising  from  the  want  of  a  litiJe 
perseverance  in  following  his  directions.  Although  he  has 
given  those  directions  so  plainly,  yet  there  is  a  point  or  two 
which,  perhaps,  he  has  thought  too  simple  to  mention,  and 
yet  th^  are  of  great  impoHance  to  enable  the  novice  to 
succeed  in  driving. 

The  first  point  is  to  take  care  not  to  enrage  a  single  bee 
till  the  hive  has  been  inverted,  because  it  is  only  at  the 
lifting  of  the  hive  that  the  bees  get  enraged,  and  they 
seldom  use  their  stings  after  the  hive  has  had  a  smart  rap 
or  two  if  dealt  rightly  with  at  first. 

The  second  point  is  to  dislodge  the  bees  when  they  appear 
to  remain  firm  to  their  hive.  This  is  the  trying  point  to  the 
novice,  and  hence  so  many  failures;  yet  the  plan  to  dis- 
lodge easily  is  to  remove  the  empty  hive,  and  in  the  greatest 
cluster  of  the  bees  to  give  them  a  smart  whiff  or  two  with 
the  breath  or  with  a  pair  of  kitchen  bellows,  which  will  at 
once  set  them  running. — ^A  Lanabkshibe  Bee-eeepeb. 


was  not  much  8urpnaed»  therefoore*  to  see  the  beet*  but  tkt 
hives  rather  pussled  me  at  first.  They  consist  of  small  oUck 
boxes  placect  on  end  on  a  low  stone,  each  box  being  oonal 
by  two  or  three  tUes,  evidently  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  tiiem 
in  summer.  Two  round  holes,  each  abont  half  aaindiii 
di9meter,  sufficed  for  the  bees  to  enter  and  emerge^  andifc 
did  not  seem  to  matter  much  where  these  holes  were  pisreei 
The  boxes  were  constructed  in  the  roughest  manner,  aaft 
seemed  to  have  two  orthree  cross  sticks  within  them.  Thaj 
were  placed  not  2  feet  apart,  and  each  box  was.abeifc 
20  inches  high,  and  9  mches  square  in  section.  The  beei 
were  exceedingly  busy  and  per&ctly  good-tempered.— (i»> 
sted^e  Ionian  lalcmdt  in  1868.) 


Bees  and  Honet  of  Gbeece. — The  honeys  of  Hybla  and 
Hymettus  are  at  this  day  almost  as  celebrated  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  the  classical  Greek  poets ;  the  honeys  of 
Cerigo,  of  Zante,  and  many  other  places,  continental  and  in- 
sular, are  all  fine,  and  each  has  it  admirers.    The  honey  of 
jcucadia  is,  perhaps,  almost  as  good  as  any,  and  the  descend- 
ints  of  the  bees  that  fed  Ulysses  deserve  some  consideration. 
'  ~'^s  interested,  then,  in  the  little  bee  garden  on  the  site 
:he  old  city  of  Leucas.    It  was  a  toShj,  barren-looking 
>pot,  and  did  not  at  fii'st  sight  seem  very  promising,  for  the 
vhole  ground  for  a  great  distance  around  looks  naked  and 
Tithout  vegetation.    But  it  is  not  really  so.    Every  little 
"  'jvice  or  interval  between  two  stones,  whether  large  or 
--''ill,  and  not  a  few  holes  made  by  vegetation  in  the  solid 
^k  itself,  contain  some  little  fiowering  plant  especially 


FoLLEN-aATHXBiNO. — ^I  was  greatly  surprised  yestenk^ 
(December  13th),  to  see  my  bees  taking  in  pollen,  obtainei 
I  presume,  either  from  some  late-blooming  ivy  or  lanm- 
tinus,  which  is  in  full  bloom  here  (East  Cornwall).  Tlie 
26th  of  November,  the  same  day  on  which  your  earreys* 
dent  at  Crom  Castle  observed  pollen  going  into  his  hms, 
was  the  day  which  I  had  noted  down  as  the  last  of  the  poOes- 
gathering  ones  for  this  season. — J.  L. 


Mbs.  Oabnham's  "Lady's  Assistant"  is  testified  \jj 
many  to  be  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  work-table.  Ois 
lady  says,  "  It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  those  whose  Cedhire  d 
sight  prevents  their  Meeting  all  they  desire  in  finer  sorts  d 
needlework,  taking  up  stitches  in  knitting,  &c."  Those  w]i» 
do  not  wear  glasses  while  sewine,  yet  cannot  thread  their 
needles,  will  find  the  "  Lady's  Assistant "  invaluable.  It 
concentrates  the  light  most  efficiently.  Mrs.  Churnham  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  our  apiarian 
authority  formerly,  and  she  is  now  residing  in  Churchgate 
Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  sells  this  useful  Assifltant. 


OUH  LETTER  BOX. 

SvBSTiTTTx  roa  HoLLT  Be&hiis  [J.  If). — We  know  of  no  inodt  of 
dyeing  peas  so  as  to  make  up  for  a  deficienej  of  holly  beniw  in  vinttr 
decorations;  bat  we  rhonld  melt  eome  red  sealing-wax  and  dip  the  peu  tm 

that. 

Drxnt o  If  oss  {Mou).~-To  dye  it  green,  diasoWe  a*  mnch  TerdigTk  la  the 
distilled  vinegar  as  possible.  To  dye  it  ulue,  dissolve  in  a  ^Uwa  tmsMer  oas 
drachm  of  powdered  indigo  in  one  ouncn  of  sulphuric  add,  sttr  it  with  tbs 
stalk  of  a  clean  tobacco-pipe  or  a  glai<8  rod,  and,  after  itsndiPg  twelve 
hours,  add  aa  mneh  water  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  deaired  tint. 

IxpRoviiro  Dourwoa  (P.  A).— We  think  your  purpose  will  be  mora 
easily  answered  with  eggs  tlun  with  a  hen,  aa  the  change  will  be  cifectcd 
in  less  time  and  more  completely.    Eggs  travel  by  railway  without  injury. 

FATT»«i2fo  Dccxs  FOK  EzBiBmoH  {E.  X.  Z  ).~A11  poultry  Bhonid  bt 
shut  up  when  fattening.  Kxercicc  ii*  not  favourable  to  the  fonnatioa  of  fsL 
They  should  not  only  be  shut  up,  but  should  have  only  room  sufficient  to 
turn  and  move. 

Eoo-E4TX»o  HiFs  iA  Fief im).- It  is  believed  that  hens  first  eat  their 
eggs  for  the  sake  of  their  shells,  in  order  to  form  the  shells  of  those  this 
have  to  be  laid.  This  may  be  remedied  by  laying  bricklayers'  rubbish 
about  their  haunts.  There  tore  two  ways  of  preventing  and  perhaps  of 
curing  them  of  the  cannibal  habit.  One  is  to  watch  them  when  they  are 
on  the  nest,  and  to  drive  them  from  it  the  moment  they  have  laid.  Ibe 
other  is  to  put  very  hard  composition  eggs  in  the  nests.  The  hend  i-«ck 
at  these  with  no  other  result  than  :o  make  their  beaks  sore,  uid  they  get 
tired  of  the  practice. 

Buexdhto  Dohkinob  roK  Exbibition  (Senex  (?a//v«}.— It  la  ccmsLiercd 
almost  impossible  to  breed  a  prize  pen  from  parents  taken  from  the  fime 
yard.  Tho^e  who  exhibit  the  befit  birds  generally  choose  a  cock  froni  one 
}ard  and  the  pullets  from  another.  This  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  br«e<ls. 
Large  birds  are  bred  from  very  laice  hens  put  to  middling-siced  cocks. 
Your  stock  bird  is  heavy  enough  at  7^  lbs*.  Ten  and  a  hair  pounds  would 
be  a  bad  stock-getter.  We  believe  the  Judges  do  not  weigh  Dorking*  a  s 
rule.  They  do  sometlmea,  but  prizes  are  mostly  awarded  by  bauiiims^ 
We  do  nut  know  the  weight  of  the  prize  birds  at  Birmingham. 


LONDON  MABKETS.— December  21. 

POITLTBT. 

It  is  usual  for  prices  to  improve  a  little  on  the  approach  of  Christmas,  snJ 
the  present  year  is  not  an  exception.  At  the  time  of  onr  going  to  )iTct»  tbe 
2&th  was  not  near  enough  for  us  to  vay  what  the  market  was,  but  the  cot- 
tomary  rise  was  taking  pUce. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

Turkeys 8  OtoSS  0 

Large  Fowls 4  0  „  4  6 

Snosi^er  do 3  0  „  3  6 

ChiekMS 1  9  „  2  0 

Gceoe 6  0  „  6  6 
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ItENEWING  VINES  WITHOUT  LOSING  A 
CEOP  OF  GBAPES. 

M  the  nature  of 
the  many  in- 
quiries which 
hare  recently 
been  made  by 


others      who 

have  not  had 

much  experi- 

^nowing   ^  ines 

lordere.afcwre- 

the  subject  may 

y  of  Grapes  de- 

ost  two  vineries 

n-hen  in  a  high 

Iclaycd  in  many 

ion  to  another, 

cannot  make  np 

dreaded   loas  of 

J    and    inferior 

iRht  bo.    Apart 

ion  I  would  be 

nd  the  destruc- 

I  however  old,  if 

restore  them  to 

:  be  to  lift  the 

.  a  new  and  pro- 

tly  described  in 

;here  arc  many 

1  a  wrong  start 

ment.  Vines  are 

ite  that  no  hope 

itertaincd  of  its 

being  more  desirable  to  go  on  with 

them  than  to  plant  afresh.    To  say  the  least  of  it,  a 

the  season  after  lifting  and  replanting  them  eonid  not 

be  reasonably  cspected ;  for  I  have  seen  Vines  in  wet 

pasty  borders  witn  nothing  in  the  way  of  healthy  fibres 

but  a  lot  of  bare  black  roots,  and  when  in  that  condition 

it  would  require  dexterous  management  indeed  to  make 

the  Vines  bear  fruit  the  same  season.     True,  the  loss  of 

one  season's   crop  under   such  conditions   may  not   be 

worthy  of  consideration  when  weighed  against  the  good 

results   which    misht   eventually   follow,   yet,   in   many 

cases,  the  fear  of  tuis  lose  ia  found  sufficient  to  prevent 

the  Vines  being  meddled  with  at  all. 

The  question  which  at  once  presents  itself  in  sneh 
cases  is.  Can  the  loss  of  a  crop,  even  for  one  season,  not 
be  avoided  by  sny  other  meuiod  or  scheming  that  can 
be  adopted?  There  ore  many  who  are  perfectly  able 
irom  their  own  experience  to  answer  that  any  snch  loss 
is  not  at  all  unavoidable,  and  who  woold  b«  able  to 
describe  how  the  improTements  neeeuair  can  be  well 
ouried  out,  not  only  without  cMiBing  the  uwa  of  ft  crc^, 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  so  as  to  be  productive  of  a  positive 
gain  the  first  year. 

Let  ua  first  take  the  case  of  what— with  the  class  for 
whom  these  remarks  are  intended — is  considered  an  early 
vinery,  one  from  which  all  the  fruit  is  cut  by  the  end  »jf 
.Tune,  and  suppose  that  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
to  renew  the  I'ines  and  border  to  tho  very  foundatitai. 
Let  the  forcing  commcnecthis  year  on  the  1st  of  Jannary, 
that  with  ordinary  forcing  the  crop  can  be  all  used 
_jforo  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  mcimtime  the  soil  and 
draining  material  should  be  ell  in  readiness,  or  sulHcient 
least  to  make  half  tho  border  immediately  the  Grapes 
e  all  cut,  when  the  old  border  is  to  be  replaced  witn  a 
w  one,  and  young  Vines  substituted  for  the  old.  Two 
ties  for  every  light,  presuming  the  lights  arc'  4  feet 
.de,  should  be  prepared  in  the  following  way :— Sdoct 
the  required  number  at  once  from  Vines  that  have  been 
raised  ^m  eyes  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  cut  them  far 
enough  down,  so  that,  after  tney  arc  planted  in  the  new 
border,  last  yenr'a  wood  will  e.itend  up  the  front  light  to 
tho  bottom  of  the  rafters.  Set  tliem  aside  in  the  coolest  ' 
avmlable  place  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  severe 
frost,  such  as  a  shed  open  to  the  north.  To  prevent 
them  from  getting  too  dry  at  the  root,  and  from  requiring 
mucli  attention  in  this  respect,  plunge  the  pots  in  mode- 
rately damp  soil  or  rotten  tan.  Jji  spring,  when  they 
have  burst  their  buds  and  given  signs  of  growth,  they 
should  bo  totally  shaken  out  of  their  old  soil,  and  planted 
in  shallow  boxes  formed  of  pieces  of  double  lath  or  hasel 
rods  in  tho  same  manner  us  Urcbid -baskets  are  often 
made.  These  receptaclea  may  be  about  18  inches  long, 
14  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep.  Into  these  the  Vinea 
shoald  be  carefully  planted,  and  they  must  then  be 
removed  to  a  cool,  light,  airy  house  or  pit,  where  with 
but  very  little  attention  they  will  progress  slowly,  making 
comparatively  short  but  strong,  vigorous,  voung  growths 
by  tne  end  of  June,  when  it  is  supposed  aEl  will  be  ready 
for  them  in  the  vinery  for  which  tney  are  intended.  In 
planting  them,  tho  strong  wickerwork  with  which  their 
roots  are  encased  can  be  easily  removed,  piece  by  piece, 
without  injuring  the  young  roots.  One  of  them  ahould 
be  planted  at  each  rafter,  and  one  at  the  middle  of  each 
light.  As  soon  as  they  are  planted  give  a  good  watering 
of  t«pid  water  to  settle  the  now  soil  about  uieir  roots. 

All  is  now  in  readiness  for  a  rapid  march  to  the  top  of 
the  bouse  ;  a  smart  temperature  and  an  ordinary  amount 
of  moisture  should  be  steadily  kept  up  till  tne  Vines 
reach  the  top  of  the  rafter ;  then  the  moisture  should  be 
decreased  gradually,  and  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air 
kept  np  by  opening  ventilators  ot  top  and  bottom,  by 
which  means  a  well-ripened  strong  growth  may  be  secured 
by  the  end  of  October.  One-half  of  the  Vines  should  bo 
stopped  as  soon  as  they  reach  within  3  feet  of  the  ton  of 
the  noose,  with  the  object  of  obtuning  wcll-fillca-up 
fruit-buds  to  fruit  in  the  following  season.  The  other 
lialf  of  the  Vines  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  after  reach- 
ins  the  t<m  of  the  house,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
wOl  crowd  the  other  Vines  or  even  themselves  with 
foliage.    Ab  soon  u  the  leaves  drop  off  cut  down  the 
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Vines  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow  very  much  as  they 
pleased,  with  the  yiew  of  making  roots,  to  within  6  feet  of 
the  front  sash,  and  shorten  those  which  are  intended  to 
fruit  next  season  to  about  4  feet  fr^m  the  top  of  the  house. 
Thus  there  is  a  vinery  furnished  wit^  Vines  in  a  condition 
to  yield,  if  not  quite  so  many  bunches  as  the  original  occu- 
pants did,  still  finer  Grapes  by  far. 

In  the  year  1859  I  cut  a  crop  of  Grapes  from  a  house,  and 
planted  it  in  the  end  of  June  with  Vines  struck  fh>m  eyes 
that  same  spring,  and  had  a  good  crop  in  the  house  in 
i860.  The  Vines  were  planted  outside,  and  introduced 
through  openings  in  the  front  wall.  I  would  in  that  case 
have  much  pre&rred  a  set  of  plants  prepared  and  planted 
as  above  directed ;  but  when  to  be  planted  inside  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  Vines  struck  from  eyes,  although  in 
all  cases  one-year-old  Vines  are  safest  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced.  Perhaps  some  are  ready  to  say  that  by  this 
system  you  greatly  damage  one-half  of  your  Vines  by  crop- 
ping them  heavily  the  first  year  after  planting.  Any  injury 
they  may  sustain  must,  however,  be  borne  with  when  an 
exceptional  case  or  want  is  to  be  met.  But  in  my  own  expe- 
rience I  have  found  that  by  cropping  lightly  in  the  second 
and  third  years  the  Vines  become  vigorous  enough  when  in 
a  good  border.  Sometimes  young  Vines  which  are  cropped 
so  neavily  the  first  year  are  then  cut  back  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rafter  to  give  them  a  fresh  start.  This  is  a  practice  I 
do  not  approve  of,  for  the  sooner  I  can  get  established  spurs 
and  close  pruning,  the  more  certain  is  the  production  of  com- 
pact serviceable  bunches.  In  some  cases  I  have  planted  three 
Vines  to  a  light,  and  cropped  one  heavily,  and  then  cut  it 
entirely  out.  But  I  prefer  the  system  of  two  Vines  to  a  light 
of  4  feet  wide ;  three  in  so  limited  a  space  crowd  one  another 
too  much.  With  the  five  and  six-feet  lights  to  be  met  with 
now  in  new  erections,  three  would  be' the  best  arrangement ; 
the  two  to  be  retained  would  then  have  sufficient  room,  and 
all  the  fruit  co\ild  be  allowed  on  the  third  and  temporary 
one  that  it  could  bring  to  perfection. 

Another  arrangement  that  I  h^ve  had  recourse  to,  is  to 
cut  out  the  old  Vines  in  autumn,  make  the  border  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  and  having  prepared 
two  fruiting  pot  Vines  for  every  light,  to  place  one  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  at  the  top  to  be  trained  down,  at  the  same 
time  planting  the  permanent  Vines,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  cut  from  the  pots,  to  remove  them  out  of  the  way. 
This  is  the  best  method  in  the  case  of  late-ripening  vineries 
from  which  the  crop  cannot  be  cleared  soon  enough  in  the 
season  to  let  the  young  Vines  establish  themselves  and 
ripen  before  winter.  By  adopting  the  system  of  fruiting  in 
pots  the  permanent  Vines  can,  of  course,  be  planted  at  the 
proper  time,  and  have  all  the  season  before  them  to  make 
finer  canes.  It  entails,  however,  more  labour,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  who  have  not  means  to  prepare  beforehand 
the  required  number  of  pot  fruiting  Vines,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered expensive  to  purchase  them. 

There  is  another  way  which  is  adopted  with  success  where 
there  is  a  border  both  outside  and  inside  the  vinery.    A  tem- 
porary border  of  light,  rich  soil  is  made  on  the  suiface  of  the 
old  outside  border,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Lane, 
according  to  Mr.  Fish's  description,  has  formed  his  Vine- 
border  on  the  surface  of  the  natural  level.    A  few  of  the 
most  worthless  of  the  rods  are  cut  out  of  the  vinery,  and 
those  left  are  trained  wider  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
young  ones  planted  in  the  temporary-border  manner  being 
trained  up  between  them.     Should  these  young  stop-gaps 
not  make  strong  growths  in  the  first  season,  they  must  be 
cut  down,  and  they  will  do  so  the  next.    Young  Vines  never 
run  up  BO  vigorously  among  old  plants  as  when  a  wholly 
new  lot  are  planted  together.    In  the  second  year  the  old 
Vines  are  cut  out,  and  the  young  are  in  their  place  to  give 
Grapes.   In  the  same  season  in  which  the  old  Vines  are  done 
»way  with,  the  inside  border  is  cleared  out,  the  arches  built 
tp,  and  a  set  of  permanent  Vines  planted  inside.      The 
\rches  are  built  up  to  keep  the  roots  from  running  out  into 
he  bad  border,  which  they  are  ever  prone  to  do,  for  Vines 
ftiways  send  three-fourths  of  their  roots  outside  when  they 
ire  planted  inside.    As  soon  as  fruit  can  be  had  from  the 
permanent  Vines  the  ston-gans  are  done  away  with,  the 
outside  border  made,  n^^"^    ^'    ixches  opened,  and  so  in  the 
.■.«^e  of  t^'''»«  year?  *  -  "'^w  '"^d  good  foundation  to 


object,  but  probably  some  may  prefer  it  to  the  entire  wut 
of  Grapes  for  even  one  year. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  rebuild  two  Teiy  old  Tinsriei 
here  next  autumn  after  the  crop  has  been  all  cut,  and  m  tlie 
reconstruction  of  both  from  the  very  foundation  is  neoeHii^, 
the  Vines  will  have  to  be  done  away  with.    The  Gn^pes  m 
the  earlier  of  the  two  will  be  cut  in  May ;  and  with  the  visv 
of  having  Grapes  in  these  in  1865,  the  plan  piopoeed  is  to 
bring  on  a  lot  of  young  Vines  to  be  ready  to  shift  into 
16-inch  pots  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  all  out,  and  to  grov 
enough  pf  10  or  12-feet  rods  to  give  a  Vine  for  each  rafter  m 
both  houses,  and,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cat  from  them,  to 
remove  the  pot  Vines  out  of  the  way.    Thus  different  ci^ 
cumstances  require  different  modes  of  procedme  to  meet 
the  end  in  view.    In  the  latter  case  the  lights  will  be  5i£Bet 
wide,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  plant  the  two  pe^ 
manent  Vines,  and  fruit  the  Vines  in  pots  in  the  same  %ht 
without  injury  from  crowding  to  either. 

I  am*  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  planting  or  fraiting 
any  Vines  besides  those  that  are  to  be  permanent  in  the 
renewal  of  vineries,  and  the  practice  is  not  to  be  reeran- 
mended  unless  in  such  cases  as  are  being  dealt  with,  when 
the  entire  loss  of  a  crop  for  one  year  is  an  inconvenience. 
Where  there  is  anything  besides  tiie  permanent  Vines,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  get  every  justice  the  first  two 
years  when  any  of  the  arrangements  proposed  are  carried 
out.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  permanent  iiyoiy 
arising  from  any  of  the  modes  referred  to,  and  it  ii  much 
more  easy  to  become  reconciled  to  any  little  diaadvantsge 
to  which  the  permanent  Vines  are  subjected  for  a  couple  ot 
years  than  to  the  entire  want  of  Grapes  for  the  season. 

There  is  another  matter  which  often  frightens  owners  of 
small  gardens  from  renewing  their  Vine-borders,  whether 
they  retain  their  old  Vines  or  not — ^namely,  the  idea  thst 
good  Grapes  are  not  to  be  produced  except  in  such  soils  as 
are  described  as  fine,  calcareous,  fibry  loam,  &c.  No  doubt 
such  a  staple  is  the  best  for  Grapes,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  indispensable,  and  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  culti- 
vating the  Vine  with  success  who  can  command  any  common 
garden  soil  that  is  not  very  clayey  in  its  nature.  Common 
loamy  soil  from  a  garden  quarter,  with  old  mortar  rubbish, 
bones,  and  a  little  well-rotted  manure,  will,  with  attention 
to  other  points  of  good  management,  produce  excellent 
Grapes — far  better  than  will  the  sloughs  of  despond  which 
were  not  long  ago  compounded  by  certain  growers,  and  by 
some  very  properly  termed  "  witches*  caldrons,"  composed  oSf 
turf  and  loads  of  muck,  with  carrion,  and  every  other  gross 
item  that  could  be  thought  of.  Such  masses  of  coRuption 
might  give  stronger  growths,  but  not  fruitful  ones,  for  a  year 
or  two ;  and  the  ultimate  decline  of  the  Vines  is  certain  in 
such  borders,  entirely  opposite  as  they  are  to  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  Vine.  The  natural  soil  laid  on  a  dry 
bottom  would,  in  m<any  cases,  be  much  more  satis&ctoiy  than 
a  good  deal  of  the  border-making  that  is  carried  out ;  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  to  any  one  who  is  desirous  either  to  im- 
prove his  old  Vines  or  to  plant  new  ones,  that  turfy  loam  is 
not  indispensable  to  very  healthy  Vines  and  good  crops  ci 
Grapes.  B.  Thomson. 

EXHIBITING  ROSES. 

I  AM  glad  to  find  that  one  Bose-grower  at  any  rate  has 
expressed  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that  on  some 
points  he  seems  to  agree  with  me ;  and  I  hope  that  many 
more  may  be  induced  to  give  their  views  on  the  points 
mooted,  as  we  may  thereby  benefit  the  whole  Bose-growing 
community.  As  I  write  this  away  from  home,  and  have  not 
my  former  paper  to  refer  to,  I  must  trust  to  a  not-vezy- 
retentive  memory  in  replying  to  your  correspondent,  "  P.," 
who  talks  about  logic,  but  whose  opening  paragraph  exhibitB 
a  sad  deficiency  of  that  sometimes-usefol  article ;  for  be 
first  finds  fault  with  me  for  not  entering  into  the  question 
whether  Hoses  ought  to  be  exhibited  as  single  blooms  or 
trusses,  and  then  declares  that  I  said  they  ought  to  be 
shown  in  trusses.  If  I  were  guilty  of  the  first  charge  I 
could  not  clearly  be  of  the  second ;  but  in  trutii  I  did  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  single  blooms,  but  into  the  definition  of 
a  truss.  SCany  Boses,  such  as  Louise  P^yronny,  rarely  have 
anything  but  single  blooms,  yet  I  should  call  that  a  tmia. 
Nr    thf   an<»«rf:inr  in  my  i«'7*d,  and  wluoh  I  thought  I  had 
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made  intelligible  was,  whether  that  oonld  be  caUed  a  tmss 
from  which  some  blooms  had  been  taken,  bnt  that  at  any 
rate  some  nile  onght  to  be  framed  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
budding as  there  is  one  with  regard  to  additions ;  and  I  did 
express  my  opinion  that  a  trass  should  be  shown  as  it  grew, 
because  I  belioyed  the  practice  of  disbudding  tended  to 
give  us  coarse  Boses,  and  I  say  so  still  notwithstanding 
"P/s"  disclaimer.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  sentimental 
notion  that  a  Bose  cannot  be  coarse.  I  have  seen  a  stand 
("  pan  "  I  cannot  apply  to  the  Bose),  of  Anna  de  Diesbach, 
naturally  a  large  fiower,  so  thoroughly  out  of  character  by 
excessive  cultivation  that  it  might  veiy  well  have  been 
mistaken  for  one  of  Pseonies.  I  have  seen,  too,  even  GKSn^ral 
Jacqueminot  so  large  that  all  the  colour  was  washed,  out 
of  itC  and  the  character  of  the  flower  entirely  gone.  I  have, 
too,  in  my  mind's  eye  other  stands,  where  all  the  beautiful 
variety  of  tint  had  vanished  because  of  the  very  high  cul- 
■tivation. 

And  then  as  to  "P.'s"  desire  of  getting  medium-sized 
Boees  up  to  the  size  of  the  larger  ones  for  the  sake  of 
producing  uniformity  in  a  stand,  I  would  say  that  I  hate 
uniformity.  I  think  a  stand  where  the  size  of  the  bloom 
is  graduated  infinitely  preferable  to  one  where  the  blooms 
are  all  alike  in  size.  We  know  that  the  same  holds  good 
in  Dahlias,  and  many  a  flower  is  described  as  a  "noble 
back -tier  flower,"  and  others  as  "g^ood  for  a  front  row." 
So  again  with  Tulips.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  there  is 
anything  in  "  P.'s  "  statements  here  to  make  me  alter  my 
opinion.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  same  confusion,  I  fear, 
in  "  P.'s  "  mind  with  regard  to  my  observation  about  the 
"  natural  production  of  the  shoot."  I  did  not  use  that  to 
show  that  Boses  should  be  shown  as  trusses,  but  why  a 
shoot  disbudded  to  one  bloom  could  not  be  called  a  truss. 
He  triumphantly  asks.  What  is  the  natural  production  of  a 
shoot  in  a  Carnation,  or  Pink,  or  Hollyhock,  or  bunch  of 
Grapes?  I  will  only  reply  these  are  not  called  trusses. 
Would — for  this  is  the  point — "P."  call  that  a  spike  of 
Hollyhocks  from  which  every  flower  but  two  or  three  had 
been  taken  ?  Would  he  designate  a  dozen  monstrous-sized 
berries  as  a  bunch  of  Grapes  ?  The  Pink  or  the  Carnation 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  as  they  are  invariably 
shown  as  single  blooms;  and  into  the  respective  merits  of 
single  blooms  and  trusses  I  beg  again  to  remind  "P."  I 
did  not  enter.  I  must  own  to  preferring  trusses  to  single 
blooms ;  but  I  think  that  the  various  tastes  on  that  subject 
might  be  met  by  giving  some  prizes  for  the  one  and  some 
for  the  other,  which  might  easily  be  done  if  some  of  these 
Fancy  classes  were  discarded,  which  only  tend  to  confirm 
and  give  wrong  notions  to  those  who  are  merely  lookers-on. 

I  find  again  that "  P."  differs  from  me  as  to  the  separation 
of  the  classes ;  but  as  he  does  not  adduce  anything  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  I  have  stated,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  say  much  on  this  point.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating."  We  have  never  yet, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  seen  stands  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  only. 
We  have  seen  them  of  Moss  Boees  and  Teas,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  they  have  never  met  with  approval  from 
those  who  have  seen  them.  A  Moss  Bose  is  veiy  beautiful 
as  a  bud,  but  in  no  other  way ;  and  a  stand  of  buds  does 
not  sound  very  lively  at  any  rate,  while  half  or  fully- 
opened  blooms  look  unusually  poor  alongside  the  brilliant 
and  beautifuUy-shaped  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons; 
and  Teas  are  miserably  washy  by  themselves,  although 
most  lovely  as  a  contrast  or  as  a  single  bloom  for  a  vase. 

I  hope  there  is  nothing  in  these  observations  which  "  P." 
will  consider  discourteous,  and  that  he  and  others  will 
frankly  state  their  views.  These  are  matters  which  always 
are  the  better  for  being  ventilated ;  and  if  we  could  only 
induce  Bose-growers  to  g^ve  their  opinions  on  them  before 
another  season,  some  of  the  shows  might  perhaps  be  regu- 
lated as  the  wishes  and  views  of  exhibitors  may  tend. 

Another  paper  on  Boses  in  the  same  Number  has  set 
me  fhiniHTig  on  another  point  that  I  should  like  to  have 
information  upon — viz.,  as  to  the  sorts  which  best  suit  the 
▼arioos  localities,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  on  this  point ;  for  while  thez^  are  sorts 
iduoh  are  good  everywhere,  and  will  grow  everywhere,  there 
ne  Kone  also  which  are  better  in  one  place  than  another. 
As  a  role,  I  should  think  the  fbller  Boses  would  do  better 
ill  tte  south,  and  those  Isss  so  in  the  north;  but  a  certain 


amount  of  fblness  is  indispensable.    When  Boses  show  the 
eye  their  beauty  is  to  a  great  extent  ffone. 

Since  I  wrote  on  the  Gladiolus  I  nave  lifted  my  bulbs, 
and  have  been  surprised  at  the  wonderful  growth  of  some 
of  them.  I  may  mention  that  a  small-sized  bulb  of 
Helen,  one  of  Mr.  Standish's  seedlings,  produced,  besides 
a  number  of  offisets,  two  bulbs,  each  of  which  measured 
1\\  inches  in  circumference;  and  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
the  bulbs  in  general  to  induce  me  to  miagine  that  I  shall 
have  any  dis^ise  amongst  them.  I  am  now  carefully  drying 
them. — J}.,  DeaL 


A   PLEA   FOE   ORCHABD-HOUSES, 

WITH   RKlfARKB  ON  THXIR  VANAQEXSNT. 

Thx&s  is  no  system  in  g^ardening  which  has  been  intro- 
duced during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  has  had  to 
contend  with  so  much  opposition  as  orchard-houses.  They 
have  had  to  battle  against  ignorance  and  prq'udice  to  a 
serious  extent.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  men  in  horticul- 
ture, as  we  thought  them,  have  come  forth  marshalled  against 
it,  with  a  determination  to  crush  the  system  if  possible  and 
send  it  into  oblivion.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  orchard- 
houses  still  exist,  and  are  on  the  increase ;  and  during  the 
last  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  they  have  sprung  up  to  a  great 
extent  all  over  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  well-managed  orchard-house 
is  one  of  the  very  best  modem  improvements  in  horticulture 
for  the  growth  of  our  choice  and  tender  fruits  in  this  our 
precarious  climate.  I  am  aware  that  many  people  have  failed 
in  the  production  of  large  crops  of  fruits  from  trees  in  pots. 
I  remember  about  five  years  ago  when  a  resident  in  Kent, 
visiting  a  gentleman's  place  of  large  extent,  a  few  miles  from 
Maidstone;  and  in  going  through  the  forcing-houses,  the 
gardener  pointed  out  to  me  and  a  friend  who  was  with  me, 
a  number  of  Apricot  trees  in  pots,  destitute  of  fruit,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  to  be  wondered  at.  Now  he,  not  being  able  to 
succeed  with  the  growing  of  Apricot  trees  in  a  forcing-house, 
condemned  the  system  in  toto  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots. 
When  we  remember  that  the  Apricot  is  a  native  of  the  snow- 
dad  mountains  of  Armenia,  tiie  slopes  of  Caucasus  and 
Ararat,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  refuse  to 
flourish  and  produce  its  luscious  fruit  in  the  confined  air  of 
a  hothouse.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have 
seen  the  Apricot  fail,  and  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
I  consider  the  Apricot  the  most  precarious  of  any  of  our 
orchard-house  fruit.  I  have  known  others  who  stand  high 
on  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  who  have  attempted  to  grow  pot 
fruit  trees,  but  through  some  cause  or  other  that  I  am  not 
acquainted  with,  have  failed  in  their  endeavours,  and  there- 
fore eiven  up  the  system  in  disgust.  Now  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  few  have  failed  all  should  do  the  same.  I 
presume  that  orchard-houses  are  at  present  only  in  their 
infancy ;  we  have  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  their  man- 
agement, and  past  successes  only  indicate  how  much  more 
may  be  accomplished  by  diligence  and  attention. 

Having  the  charge  of  a  small  orchard-house,  I  can  testify 
to  their  adaptabili^  to  places  of  limited  extent.  The  house 
is  a  lean-to  on  the  principle  patented  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
is  about  40  feet  long,  10  feet  or  10^  feet  high  at  the  back, 
4  feet  high  in  front,  and  about  10  feet  wide.  There  are 
two  Peach  and  two  Nectarine  trees  planted  on  the  back  walL 
There  is  a  border  18  inches  wide  in  front  of  them,  and  then 
a  trellis  18  inches  wide  to  walk  on ;  this  leaves  about  7  feet 
between  the  trellis  and  the  front  wall,  which  space  is  devoted 
principally  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots.  When  I 
took  cnarge  of  this  house  and  others  two  years  since,  there 
was  a  g^reater  variety  of  trees  occupying  this  space — ^includ- 
ing Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Plums,  Apricots,  and 
Pears.  During  1862  the  trees  ^ade  such  rapid  progress, 
that  in  the  past  summer  we  could  only  accommodate  about 
six  Peaches  and  six  Nectarines,  with  t  wo  or  three  Pears.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  produce  of  Uiese  twelve  potted  trees.  The 
trees  on  the  back  wall  have  been  planted  three  years,  and 
my  greatest  difficulty  with  them  is  to  check  overluxuriance, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  root-pruning  they  underwent 
last  winter.  But  to  return  to  trees  in  pots.  When  the  blos- 
som-buds began  to  expand,  about  the  beginning  of  rch. 
we  gave  them  the  advantage  of  a  little  artificial  m 
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the  House  is  supplied  with  a  three-inch  flow  and  return  pipe. 
I  believe  that  ten  out  of  every  twelve  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  set  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  blossoms ;  two 
trees  out  of  the  twelve  did  not  set  so  well,  which  I  attributed 
afterwards  to  a  defect  in  the  drainage.    The  first  fruit  from 
Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine  was  ripe  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  the  tree  kept  in  bearing  until  August  31st,  when  the 
last  fruit  was  gathered.    It  produced  about  four  dosen,  and 
most  of  them  were  quite  equal  to  what  are  generally  seen  on 
walls.    On  referring  to  my  memorandum-book,  I  find  the 
first  time  I  saw  this  beautiful  Nectarine  was  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  Exhibition,  Eogent's  Park,  in  July,  1861, 
when  1  considered  it  the  prettiest  Ncctaiine  I  had  ever  seen. 
Next  comes  Acton  Scot  Peach,  a  variety  so  well  known  that 
it  requires  no  comment.  The  first  fruit  was  ripe  August  11th, 
and  the  tree  was  in  bearing  until  September  1st:  we  gathered 
about  four  and  a  half  dozen  from  this  tree.    Early  York 
Peach  was  ripe  August  12th,  and  the  last  fruit  was  gathered 
on  August  21st.  It  is  a  fine  early  Peach,  but  growing  by  the 
side  of  Acton  Scot  it  was  one  day  later  than  that  variety. 
The  first  fruit  of  Boyal  George  was  gathered  on  August  15th, 
and  the  last  on  August  31st.     It  was  a  small  tree,  but  bore  a 
heavy  crop,  two  and  three  Peaches  on  one  small  shoot  where 
only  one  ought  to  have  been  left.    The  fruit  weighed  about 
5  ounces  each.    The  next  in  succession  was  a  small  Elruge 
Nectarine  with  only  a  medium  crop,  it  supplied  fruit  for 
eleven  days.    Duchess  of  Oldenburg  Nectaiine  ripened  its 
first  firuit  August  21st,  and  the  last  was  gathered  Sep- 
tember 4th.   Many  of  the  frxiit  were  extremely  fine,  and  the 
tree  carried  about  two  and  a  half  dozen.    A  larger  tree  of 
Elruge  Nectarine,  but  only  in  a  13-inch  pot,  was  allowed  by 
way  of  experiment  to  carry  six  dozen,  which  it  ripened  and 
coloured  satisfactorily.    It  was  in  bearing  three  weeks ;  thus 
one  pot  tree  alone  supplied  two  dozen  of  fruit  each  week  for 
three  weeks.    Yiolette  Hitive  Nectarine  kept  up  a  supply 
for  ten  days,  the  crop  was  medium,  but  the  fhiit  good.    The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectorine,  only 
fhe  fruit  was  still  finer ;  no  collection  should  be  without  it. 
The  Angers  Late  Purple  Peach  is  a  later  voiiety,  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful large  Peach,  and  was  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
saw  it,  but  the  fruit  is  liable  to  fall  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe. 
My  employer  speaks  of  it  as  being  fine  for  tarts,  as  some 
of  the  unripe  fruit  were  used  for  that  purpose.    I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  make  excellent  compotes  as  described  by 
Mr.  Bivers  in  his  book  on  orchard-houses.     It  was  in  use 
from  August  29th  until  September  15th.  Two  other  Peaches, 
Noblesse  and  Yineuse  de  Fromentin,  did  not  set  very  fr^y 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  not  looking  equal  to  the 
rest  I  pnlled  the  fruit  off.     Having  made  the  defective 
drainage  good,  the  trees  are  in  equal  health  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  judging  from  the  round  plump  buds  with  wluch 
an  the  trees  are  covered  "from  stem  to  stem,"  there  is  the 
promise  of  a  better  crop  of  fruit  next  year. 

With  regard  to  growing  Pears  in  orchard-houses,  some 
people  seem  to  sneer  at  the  idea.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
those  who  are  situated  in  the  southern  and  western  counties 
of  England ;  but  hero  in  this  cold  and  cloudy  district,  where 
we  only  have,  perhaps,  two  tolerably  good  Pear  seasons 
out  of  seven,  orchard-house  Pears  are  invaluable.  I  had 
this  season  a  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pear  in  a  12-in6h  pot 
in  the  orchard-house,  which  bore  fine  fruit,  while  one  of  the 
same  variety  planted  outside,  with  space  for  the  roots  to 
ramble  ^t  large,  was  not  one-quarter  so  fine.  There  was,  in 
feuct,  as  much  difference  between  them  as  there  is  between 
the  best  Ghrapes  I  have  ever  seen  at  the  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions and  the  rubbishy  little  bunches  on  the  cottage  walls 
near  London.  The  same  may  bo  said  with  regard  to  other 
Fears.  Last  year  I  grew  Soldat  Esperen  Pear  in  a  12-inch 
pot  in  the  orchard-house;  but  not  being  able  to  find  it 
accommodation  this  season  it  was  planted  outside,  and  has 
produced  a  nice  sprinkling  of  fruit.  I  believe  that  one  Pear 
of  last  year,  when  grown  m  a  pot  under  glass,  would  weigh 
as  heavy  as  six  produced  this  season  out  of  doors.  I  mimt 
multiply  instances,  but  forbear  to  trespass  on  your  valuable 

ipace. 
I  will  now  briefly  advert  to  the  management  of  ordhaad- 

xouse  trees,  confining  my  remarks  chiefly  to  Peaches  and 

!7eotarines,  and  I  shall  state  what  I  have  practised  m^fielf. 

We  will  Bup*-'^*'^  ♦hat  t>'  'Tees  are  in  18-inch  pots  -«d  that 


♦  ^ 


be  losing  their  leaves,  and  the  wood  will  be  ftiDy  ly.   Th 

rrinoipal  point  now  to  be  attended  to  ia  the  top-dionii|. 
top-dressed  my  trees  about  the  end  of  October;  the  oon- 
post  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  about  two-thirds  dee^fsd 
turf,  and  one-tlnrd  rotten  manure  and  sifted  bones;,  wii  wd 
chopped  and  mixed  together,  leaving  a  ffood  portkn  in 
lumps  as  larg^  as  an  egg.  It  was  placed  in  tbs  ocdmi- 
house  about  ten  days  before  it  was  required  for  ose,  od 
when  that  time  arrived  it  was  dry  and  in  a  wockaUe  eoa- 
dition  when  wanted,  and  also  of  the  same  temperature  « 
the  house  in  which  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  growing. 
The  first  wet  day  we  had  towards  the  end  of  the  month  wn 
taken  advantage  of  to  supply  the  trees  with  thor  frerii  find. 
I  remove  a  quantity  of  the  old  soil  from  the  sur&oe  of  fhe 
pots,  and  one-third  or  nearly  halfway  down  between  tiie 
sides  of  the  pot  and  the  ball,  and  several  inches  in  widUi, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pot.  This  space  is  flDed  vf 
with  the  fresh  compost,  taking  care  to  ram  it  firmly  as  tb 
operation  prooeeds,  for  the  more  firmly  the  soil  is  nuomed 
the  more  food  will  there  be  for  the  plant.  Ithengifet 
soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  fresh  soil  about  the  roots,  sad 
the  trees  are  placed  close  together,  as  they  will  do  witii  hiif 
the  space  in  winter  that  they  require  durinfi^  their  soason  of 
growth.  This  is  one  g^reat  advantage  in  having  the  treei 
in  pots,  and  it  leaves  plenty  of  space  for  the  protection  of 
Strawberries  for  forcing.  Late  CauliflowerB  not  having 
perfected  their  heads  in  the  kitchen  garden  can  be  taken  iro 
and  laid  in  by  the  heels,  as  also  early  winter  Brocooii;  afla 
if  the  weather  proves  very  severe  these  win  give  a  napftf 
of  nice  small  heads  in  winter,  and  be  found  ertremflitr 
usefoL 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  trees  should  hwn 
no  water,  or  but  very  little,  from  October  to  Fdinmy. 
Tliis  I  consider,  with  a&  due  deference  to  the  opmiooB  of  nj 
superiors,  a  mistake,  and  I  believe  that  f<dllowinflMbfaiB  adrioe 
to  the  letter  is  the  source  of  endless  fiEulures.  The  ball  be- 
comes perfectly  dry,  and  the  roots  confined  within  the  Hmiti 
of  a  pot  cannot  ramble  away  firom  home  in  seavdh  of  food 
and  moisture.  The  consequence  is  the  buds  shzive].  nd 
either  fall  off  or  expand  very  weakly.  It  is  neoeessiy  to 
make  some  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  houses  in 
which  the  trees  are  cultivated.  In  houses  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  or  supplied  with  any  other  artificial  heat»  iHbflB 
those  means  are  brought  into  use  during  seasons  of  extreme 
frost,  unless  the  pots  are  covered  with  a  good  thiclrnfi  of 
litter  the  soil  will  become  extremely  dry;  and,  thenlRe, 
more  water  will  be  required  than  when  the  trees  ace  In  a 
house  without  such  artificial  appliances,  and  whoe  th^y  tan 
covered  witii  litter  from  the  time  thev  are  top-drened.  I 
would  by  no  means  saturate  the  balls  in  wmter;  but  I 
bdieve  one  very  important  step  to  snooess  is  to  avoid 
extreme  dryness. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  or  should  the  wmXtm 
prove  mild  and  sunny  even  by  the  end  of  January,  tlie  bndi 
will  beg^  to  swell,  so  that  t^e  uninitiated  may  be  aUe  to 
distingfuish  without  much  difficulty  the  ftuit-buds  from  tihe 
wood-buds.  The  young  shoots  should  be  ehortened  to 
within  eight  or  ten  buds  of  their  base  for  busth  treea,  ahriyi 
cutting  to  a  wood-bud,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  gymmetriod 
shape  of  the  tree  designed  to  be  formed.  When  eome  of 
the  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  15  or  18  inehei  kas 
without  stopping  in  the  summer,  I  have  fireqaently  otieeifea 
that  they  wiU  be  set  with  single  fruit-buds  nearfy  fton  tiNir 
base  to  their  terminal  i>oint  without  any  wood-bods,  b 
such  cases  I  would  not  shoorten  the  shoots  as  all  the  bads 
would  ultimately  foil  off;  but  to  prevent  the  txee  fron 
acquiring  a  stragffling  habit  by  encouraging  tatih.  hoAf 
bnmches,  I  would  ulow  the  shoot  to  break  at  ks  pointy  keop 
it  pinched-in  during  the  succeeding  summer,  and  enooiange 
a  fresh  shoot  from  its  base,  as  were  wiU  often  be  two  er 
three  leaf-buds  at  the  base  of  such  shoots,  and  ^bien  at  the 
following  winter^s  pruning  the  old  shoot  must  be  lemafoi 
dose  to  the  base  of  the  new1y*made  shoots  and  the 
one  allowed  to  take  its  place. 

When  the  pruning  is  finidied,  the  trees  should  be  _ 
all  over  w!th  sulplnir  and  soft  soep^  about  a  qoartiBr  ef  a 
pound  of  soft  soap  to  two  or  three  qoazta  of  water*  vilb  m 
nrach  sulphur  as  will  ffive  it  the  eoMlstBnqr  of  peint^  ittdi 
littie  day  mutt  be  adctod  to  oaoee  H  to  adteo  to  Iba 
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k  a  pamttt^t  bgngh,  taking  care  to  work  it  in  nadamoith 
tlM  booi.  Daring  the  resting  j^eciod  the  trees  eheold  be 
eipoeed  on  all  fikTonraUe  oocaaiona  to  a  firee  dredUtion  of 
air,  fat  H  the  honee  is  kept  too  ck)ie  in  early  spring  and  the 
weather  is  either  mild  or  sonny,  it  will  oaase  the  blossom- 
bods  to  expand  prematorehr.  "Wlien  the  Iwds  begin  to  swell 
the  trees  may  be  syringed  daily  when  the  weaSier  ia  fine^ 
until  the  flowers  eommenoe  to  open,  and  when  in  bloom  a 
dry  atmosphere  most  be"  maintained  with  a  g^ood  brisk  oor- 
rent  of  fr^h  air  oontinnally  making  through  the  boose.  H^ 
while  the  trees  are  in  bloom^  the  weather  shoold  be  doll  and 
cloodf  ,  a  little  &ee  heat  doring  the  day  with  phm^  of  air 
win  be  foond  osefol*  and  artmcial  means  of  fertilisatkm 
most  be  had  recoorae  to,  hy  simply  passing  a  camel's-hair 
peneU  oyer  the  anthers  and  stigmas,  to  disbnbote  the  pollen 
which  adheres  to  the  anthers  withoot  being  proper^  dis- 
persed. A  light  hand  and  nimble  fingers  will  soon  pass  orat 
a  large  number  of  trees.  When  the  air  is  ^y  my  employer 
will  occasionally  give  the  trees  a  rap  with  his  walking-stiok 
as  he  is  walking  throogh  the  boose.  The  temperatore  of 
the  house  while  Qie  trees  are  in  bloom  shoold  nerer  range 
higher  than  55°  by  day  onless  by  son  heat,  nor  more  than 
45^  or  4Sr  by  night. 

As  soon  as  &e  froit  is  fiurly  set,  syringing  may  be  again 
commenced  and  carried  on  ontil  the  firoit  is  changing  ooloor, 
when  it  most  be  disoontinoed.  The  end  of  the  Bjnnge  should 
be  pointed  underneath  the  leaves,  as  there  the  red  spider  will 
take  op  its  qoarters,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  ie  no  advo- 
cate of  the  hydropathic  i^stem.  The  fruit  being  pret^ 
secure  may  be  thinned,  leaving  a  few  more  than  the  tree  is 
intended  to  carry,  as  during  the  stoning  period  some  are 
certain  to  falL  The  trees  wUl  now  be  smothered  with  a  host 
of  young  shoots,  which  must  be  considerably  thinned,  re- 
serving those  shoots  nearest  the  base  of  the  previous  year's 
wood.  As  the  trees  advance  in  growth  they  will  reqoire  the 
pointf  of  the  shoots  to  be  pinched  out.  Much  of  the  mode 
of  pinching  will  depend  on  the  shape  which  the  tree  is  de- 
sired to  take ;  when  it  is  intended  to  form  it  into  a  close 
oonical-shap^  tree,  the  shoots  must  be  pinched  very  closely, 
to  within  three  or  four  buds  of  their  base,  and  as  they  keep 
putting  forth  fresh  shoots  these  must  be  pinched  again  and 
agaio.  When  the  tree  is  intended  to  be  formed  into  a  bosh 
the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  rather  longer  before  they 
are  pinched,  the  laterals  or  side  shoots  shoold  be  pinched  to 
within  one  bod  of  the  base,  and  the  leading  shoot  at  every 
five  or  six  bods.  Weak  manore  water  will  be  foond  osefkil 
twice  a-week  after  the  firoit  is  set,  and  the  temperatore  may 
be  raised  from  10"  to  15\  The  trees  msy  slso  receive  a  sor- 
fauang  of  rotten  dung  with  advantage,  snd  the  dung  not 
washed  away  by  watering  will  be  found  in  the  aotumn 
oae  mass  of  roots.  They  must  receive  no  stimulants  doring 
the  time  of  stoning  or  the  froit  will  falL  The  trees  are  then 
eigoying  a  partial  rest,  and  therefore  must  not  be  excited 
either  root  or  branch.  When  the  froit  is  stoned  it  mnst  be 
&ially  thinned,  not  leaving  too  many  on  a  tree.  As  they 
approach  matority  the  atmosphere  of  the  hoose  most  be 
kept  dry  with  plenty  of  air,  or  the  froit  will  be  liable  to 
crack.  Daring  the  whole  of  the  growing  season  they  will 
require  copious  sof^lies  of  water;  hot  when  the  frujt  is 
ga^ered  water  most  be  given  more  sparingly. 

I  have  endeavoored  to  touch  as  briefly  as  jpossible  on  some 
of  the  leading  points  in  the  eoltivation  of  these  beaotifol 
trees.  I  might  ooosiderably  enlarge  on  the  solject,  bot  fear 
lest  I  shoold  encroach  on  yoor  space.  I  am  certain  that  to 
any  one  with  only  a  small  arohard-hoose  and  only  a  limited 
number  of  trees,  if  those  trees  axe  treated  properly  they 
cannot  fail  to  afford  an  endless  sooroe  of  pfsasore.  The 
cultivator  watches  with  fbelings  of  intense  pleasure  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  first  blossom-bod*  the  onfoldmg  of  the  leaves, 
the  development  of  the  fruit;  and  as  it  approad&es  matori^ 
and  he  breathes  the  fragrant  odoor  which  it  exhales,  he  can- 
not fiiil  to  feel  thankfol  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  tlungs  who 
so  boontifolly  soppUes  His  creatoxes  with  these  ehanning 
fioits.— ^urmr  Sbad.  Qardtn^r  to  As  JUv,  W.  R.  flbtt, 
JKddii^k»  msor  CoMfltftoiu 


1869, 1  find  that  during  that  year  it  was  growing  on  Um  LIbm^ 
Apple,  Thotn,  Oak,  and  ]ii4>]e,  all  in  this  noc^booibooit 
botehieflyon  the  &rst  three  trees.  There  is  pUnnty  giewiag 
in  this  paitk  bot  op  to  this  time  I  have  not  traced  it  on  aaj 
other  tree. — ^W.  Divnns,  Qardener  to  Wm.  Moore,  E$q,,  IfiisrCta 
Uomu,  fiesr  StapUhMrgi,  Kent 


Havuto  read  an  aecoont  in  Ths  Joubbtal  or  Hosncni^ 
tUBM  of  Nov.  24,  respecting  the  Mistletoe  growing  on  various 
trees;  I  beg  to  inform  yoo  that  there  is  a  very  fine  bnrii 
of  the  MiBtl^oe  growing  loxoriantly  on  the  Acacia  fis., 
itobinia  viscosa,  in  the  ^ory  Gardens,  Great  Malvern,  the 
residence  of  Dr.  GoUey.  —  Jambs  Watkivs,  Gardmier  to 
C,  La/wreHoe,  Baq^  Ciremeetter, 


SMALL  OE  LAEGE  BEUSSELS  SPEOUTS, 

WHICH    ABE    HOST    WOBTBY    OF    OEKEBAL    CULTIVATIOV  ? 


Ibmnoaw— I  observe,  among  the  answers  to  cocrespon. 
dote,  in  yoor  Joomal  te  Nov.  24^  that  yon  ask  Ibr  inlbcma- 
liOnwMipertingthaMiattstoa,    Oanfanagtanyjevmalof 


I  BiHT  three  dwarf  heads  of  what  I  considor  extra  samples 
of  Broasels  Sprouts  for  the  opinion  of  the  Fruit  Comnuttee 
of  the  B<^al  Horticultural  Society  at  Kensington.  Th^ 
wears  about  14  or  15  inches  high,  and  cloeely  studded  wiw 
most  compact  firm  sprootings.  The  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  they  are  too  large  ever  to  become  a  varied 
of  any  importance,  seeing  that  the  desideratum  in  that  vege- 
table is  to  procure  it  as  small  as  possible.  I  ccnsider,  then, 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  public  importance 
to  know  the  criterion  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  profitable 
kind  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  combining  every  property  worthy 
of  cultivation.  The  Committee  thmk  that  to  have  the  in- 
dividual sproutings  as  small  as  i>ossible  is  the  Ahief  olj^ieet. 
Will  that  be  the  size  of  a  round  button  or  the  size  of  a  boy's 
play-marUe  ? 

The  great  desideratum  I  consider  in  every  vegetable  is 
to  have  a  variety  that  will  produce  the  largest  quanti^  bt 
a  given  space  of  ground,  but  in  a  perfect  condition  for  table 
use.  The  samples  sent,  no  doubt,  had  every  individual 
sprouting  the  size  of  three  marbles.  Now  the  produce  of  the 
latter  will  be  more  than  double,  and  still  be  in  a  condition 
perfectly  fit  for  the  table  of  any  gentleman,  not  to  speak  ei 
the  million  to  whom  it  is  invaluable  as  a  winter  dish. — Wii. 

MxiiVII«LS. 

[Wo  have  made  inquiries,  and  find  firom  members  of  the 
Froit  Committee  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the 
Brussels  Sproots  preferred  for  first-class  dinner-tebles  sre 
those  which,  being  the  si^.e  of  a  boy's  play-marble,  are  at 
the  same  time  very  compact  and  firm.  By  **  the  million,** 
with  whom  quantity  is  a  prime  consideration,  your  new 
variety  may  be  highly  estimated. 

For  appearance  at  table,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  flavour,  we 
agree  with  the  Committee  that  the  smaller  sprouts  are  pre- 
ferable. In  addition,  we  will  add,  that  if  the  smaller  sprouts 
are  produced  as  densely  clustered  round  the  stem  as  we 
have  seen  them,  we  think  there  would  be  little  difference 
between  the  weight  of  produce  of  them  and  of  the  larger 
sprouts.] 


MATEBIALS  USED  IN  FOEMING  COMPOSTS. 

(Continued  from  page  487.) 

Sand. — ^Most  soils  contain  a  certain  portion  of  this;  in 
fiust,  it  may  be  troly  said  that  sand  exists  in  greater  or  less 
qoantity  in  all  soils  supporting  a  vigorous  vegetation,  al- 
thoo^  the  character  of  the  sand,  or  rather  the  substances  it 
is  incorporated  with,  may  differ  very  much  in  the  individual 
eoapounda  A  mountain  peat  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
san^  which,  however,  differs  widely  firom  that  found  in  the 
dry  upland  tillage  fields  of  certain  districts.  The  grit  itself 
manr  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  bot  the  chemical  sobstaaoes 
wiui  which  it  is  inoorpOTated  make  a  wide  difference  in  ih/B 
action  it  has  on  vegetation.  It  is,  however,  an  essential 
ingredient  in  all  the  artificial  compoonds  in  which  dK^oe 
plants  are  grown,  and  some  circumspection  ought  to  be 
used  as  to  the  kind  of  sand  mixed  with  the  other  materials 
ibrmiBg  the  compost. 

I  have  already  atated  that  sand  exists  in  most  soils,  and 
most  likely  in  those  to  which  it  is  added  on  the  pott 
,  benohs  so  befi>re  going  into  the  merits  oi  the  different  1 
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it  would  be  well  to  stOl  fiirther  investigate  the  matter,  and 
ascertain  what  are  the  yariooB  conditions  in  which  vegetation 
is  found  when  in  contact  with  sand  in  greater  or  less  abund- 
ance. In  the  first  place  we  may  examine  the  sandy  beech 
sulgect  to  the  heavy  spray  of  salt  water ;  a  certain  description 
of  vegetation  exists  there,  more  or  less  vigorous  as  it  is 
afforded  shelter;  but  the  sand  having  been  so  repeatedly 
saturated  with  salt  water  is  unfit  to  grow  anything  in  but 
what  delights  in  abundance  of  salt.  Certain  plants  seem  to 
relish  large  quantities  of  salt,  and  to  such  the  sand  of  the 
seashore  is  at  all  times  acceptable.  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale 
both  delight  in  a  salted  medium,  and  they,  of  course,  cannot 
well  have  too  much ;  while  with  many  of  the  haidwooded 
plants  inhabiting  stations  more  inland,  sand  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  saline  matter  is  almost  fatal  to  them.  Sand 
from  the  seashore  has,  therefore,  been  in  a  great  measure 
banished  from  the  potting-shed,  and  is,  perhaps,  only  re- 
commendable  as  a  substance  in  which  to  pack  Carrots,  Beet, 
and  other  roots  which  require  to  be  kept  from  withering, 
and  also  from  the  action  of  worms.  Celery  taken  up  on  the 
approach  of  severe  weather,  may  also  be  safely  stowed  away 
in  such  sand,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Horseradish.  It 
is  also  veiy  convenient,  when  in  a  frame  or  pit,  to  receive 
the  balls  of  Endive  plants  that  may  have  been  transported 
thither  prior  to  hard  weather  setting  in.  I  am  not  certain 
but  that  a  due  proportion  of  sea  sand  might  also  be  added 
to  the  Peach-border  if  the  latter  be  diy ;  but  there,  except  in 
a  few  other  cases,  its  utility  as  a  gardening  agent  may  be  said 
to  end,  and  another  kind  of  sand  must  be  used  for  the  other 
purposes  for  which  sand  ia  required. 

Perhaps  the  next  abundant  supply  of  sand  which  a  district 
contains  will  be  what  is  usually  called  pit  sand,  such  as  is 
met  with  in  layers,  often  of  great  thickness,  under  the 
Burfiu^e.  Sand-beds,  or  pits,  exist  in  most  districts.  Even 
the  great  breadth  of  clayey  lands  we  hoar  of  existing  for 
several  miles  at  a  stretch  have,  nevertheless,  now  and  then 
a  break  in  their  strata,  and  sand  in  one  form  or  other  is 
found.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  sand  thus  met  with,  colour 
is,  i)erhaps,  the  least  important  point  of  merit,  although  it 
is  much  looked  at,  and  if  it  should  be  white  its  presence  is 
the  more  conspicuous;  but  yellow,  brown,  and  grey  sands 
are,  nevertheless,  equally  good  in  their  way,  and  may  each 
be  used  when  they  possess  the  necessary  qualities  fitting 
them  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  wanted. 

White  pit  sand  is  a  favourite  with  the  propagator  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  when  it  is  free  from  al!  pernicious  chemical 
substances,  and  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  to  sweeten  and  prepare  it  for  the  roots  of 
delieate  plants  first  forming  rootlets  in  it.  Pit  sand,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  anything  but  favourable  to  the  plants 
growing  in  it,  some  diemical  substance  entering  into  the 
mixture  at  once  fatal,  or,  if  not,  certainly  hurtful  to  vege- 
table life.  Generally  speaking,  the  merits  of  a  sand  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  with  other  substances,  may  be  guessed  at 
by  the  condition  of  such  herbage  as  exists  upon  it  where  it 
is  found.  The  most  pemicioiis  substances,  it  is  true,  acquire 
a  certain  amount  of  fertility  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
but  the  long  period  whicli  must  elapse  before  they  attain 
this  condition  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  a  few  spade- 
fuls of  sand  are  taken  from  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface  and  spread  thinly  on  the  ground,  it  will  more  speedily 
part  with  its  noxious  qualities,  and  acquire  those  necessary 
to  make  it  a  fit  agent  to  support  vegetation,  than  if  a  larger 
quantity  were  brought  to  the  surface  and  then  piled  up  in  a 
heap. 

Some  pit  sands  contain  salts  of  various  kinds,  others  iron, 

and  some — for  instance,  those  found  in  certain  places  in  the 

south-west  of  England — a  largo  amount  of  copper,  and  these 

last  are,  perhaps,  the  most  pernicious  of  all,  killing  vcge- 

^"tion  when  they  come  in  contact  with  it.    Thus,  unless  3ie 

--  ''teur  has  some  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  pit 

v«AU,  or  has  the  means  of  judging  of  its  effects  on  vegetation 

^w  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  hod,  he  hod  better  refrain 

**om  using  it  and  adopt  the  next  kind  that  will  be  described, 

jLiver  or  Drift  Sand, — By  this  I  mean  not  sand  from  a 

dal  river,  and  containing  more  or  less  salt  in  proportion  to 

vs  proximity  to  tb**  ocean,  but  sand  wap^M  by  some  dear 

"^•»n-wat^*  gf-'^on     nn^  poisoned  by  •v^       •^"'nica     igent- 
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rally  speaking,  most  fr^sh- water  streamB  throw  up  bedi  of 
sand  at  places  along  their  course,  and  these,  having  ^reoeiTsd 
repeated  washings,  have  parted  with  all  deLeterioos  nnlter, 
and  are  fit  to  apply  to  the  roots  of  anything  reqinxi^  aa 
open,  coarse,  gritty  sand.    This  kind  of  sand  may,  mn- 
fore,  be  used  without  fear.    Perhaps,  however,  a  sand  con- 
taining more  fine  matter  may  be  wanted,  eraedaUj  fcr  tt*  , 
finer  work  of  striking  cuttings  of  such  harawooded  ptiate 
as  are  slow  and  difficult  to  propagate.    In  this  case  anotiher 
kind  of  sand  may  be  advisable,  but  for  general  pnipotea  of 
mixing  the  sharp  gritty  sand  will  be  found  the  best.    Ihsft 
sand,  however,  is  not  confined  to  that  found  by  the  sideB  ti 
rivers  and    streams,  but  in  many  instanceB  the  aides  of 
public  roads  present  it-  in  quantities  more  or  leas  abnndaal 
as  the  character  of  the  material  the  road  is  formed  of  diftn, 
but  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  rains  which  ftU,  ooi^lfld 
with  its  exposure,  purify  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  moat  of 
its  hurtful  constituents.     Bead  sand   may,  therefor^  iB 
most  cases  be  safely  used.    Perhaps,  however,   it  onglit 
to  be  only  sparingly  applied  to  Heaths  and  similar  ^anti 
when  it  is  taken  from  a  road  composed  of  flinty  or  chalky 
matter ;  but  such  roads  afford  much  less  sand  than  thoae 
made  of  stones  of  a  contrary  description,  and  in  both  caaea 
it  is  materially  improved  by  the  action  of  the  atmoapihere 
and  the  rains  that  wash  out  much  of  the  foreign  nutter. 
Sand,   also,  abounds  in   some  soils  to  such  an   extent  aa 
to  make  them  appear  all  sand,  and  the  suHaoe  sand  cf 
such  places  may  be  used  with   advantage  for  plants  re- 
sembling in  character,  or  rather  in  their  wants,  those  found 
wild  there.    Wo  have  seen  a  sandy  hiU  covered  with  Bhodo- 
dendrons  in  the  most  luxuriant  health,  and,  of  course,  waA 
a  sand  might  be  safely  transported  elsewhere  for  their  use; 
but,  genemlly  speaking,  these  places  do  not  exist  in  anfi- 
cient  abundance  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  nuqr 
require  a  few  barrowloods  of  sand ;  and  such  as  have  no  othsr 
means  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  article  found  in 
their   neighbourhood  cannot  well  do  better  than  procoze 
some  from  the  edges  of  a  stream,  or,  in  the  absence  of  thait; 
let  them  try  the  road  sand.    The  weeds  which  the  latter 
will  produce  from  its  contact  with  hedge  plants,  ftc,  ia  one 
proof  of  its  fertility. 

Having  described  charcoal,  burnt  clay,  peat,  and  aand  aa 
substances  used  in  the  formation  of  artificial  compounds 
suited  to  the  wants  of  plants  for  which  a  soil  exadfy  to 
their  liking  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  same  propartioiiia» 
I  shall  now  take  a  step  in  another  direction,  and  point  out 
some  substances  which,  perhaps,  ought  properly  to  be  le* 
guarded  as  manures,  and,  consequently,  as  stimulanta.  Theae 
substances  are  in  themselves  so  numerous  that  any  attempt 
at  fully  describing  them  would  occupy  more  apace  thin 
could  be  afforded,  and  besides,^  most  of  them  are  ao  well 
known  that  a  repetition  of  their  properties  ia  needless 
here.    There  is,  however,  one  point  which  is  not,  in  gene- 
ral, sufficiently  thought  of  when  manures  are  applied  to 
a  plant,  and  which  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  here.    It 
is.  Whether  such  manure  when  applied  is  intended  mere^ 
as  a  stimulant  to  benefit  the  plant  for  a  short  time  only, 
or  is  wanted  to  supply  that  plant  with  a  store  of  food  on 
which  it  may  rely  for  a  considerable  period.    Attention 
to  the  latter  requirement  has  only  recently  been  acknow- 
ledged as  of  importance,  and  is  yet  far  from  being  so  general 
in  preparing  compounds  in  which  plants  are  to  be  grown, 
that  I  cannot  but  advert  to  the  matter ;  in  fact,  it  is  this 
especial  sulject  that  has  induced  me  to  conceive  this  article. 
Quickly  decaying  substances  are,  no  doubt,  of  g^reat  aer> 
vice  to  plants  of  rapid  growth  requiring  strong  stiznulatinfr 
assistants  when  young,  but  their  nourishing  propertiea  are  all 
expended  by  the  time  the  plant  has  attained  maturity,  or, 
perhaps,  before,  and  the  residuum  is  incorporated  with  the 
soil  whether  there  is  any  chemical  affinity  between  the  two 
or  not.    Now,  some  plants,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Vine 
and  all  fruit  trees,  and  even  plants  of  a  more  herbaoeona 
character,  have  a  prolonged  growth,  and,  consequently,  re- 
quire long-continued  and  well-sustained  feeding  duzing  that 
time.    They  consequently  require  a  soil  or  substance  open 
enough  to  receive  sudi  foreign  matters  as  may  be  wipplied : 
hence  the  large  quantities  of  inert  matter  which  enter  80 
largely  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the  beat  YbMb- 
v>rders  of  the  country ;  but  as  many  of  theae  vabataineaa 
.r*    Ti<io«f  iA«Wi*  /v  ^^*\y  so    w   "^'^  *"**■  *Hem  by,  and 
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Kon  to  ipeciiy  inch  m  axe  in  thenuelTM  good  duuhtm, 
t  whioh,  nerertheleH,  do  not  too  quickly  fkll  into  the 
condition  of  compete  dec^.  The  list  of  Buah  thing*  ia  » 
Immt  one  than  I  can  give,  and  I  will  confine  mjaelf  to 
oUing  attention  to  one  or  two ;  those  whioh  I  recommend 
being  vegetable  mattera,  not  b;  as;  means  of  quick  growth, 
Init  whi<£  are  of  a  tongh  fibry  nature,  have  taken  jreara  to 
mttain  their  preeenb  ooudition,  and  during  that  time  have 
tieen  exposed  to  all  weathers. 

Uou. — Begimung  with  this,  I  miut  observe  that  tiie  kind 
I  jnean  ia  that  found  on  moitt  waste  places  where  the  land  is 
poor,  and  where  other  and  more  naenil  herbage  has  nven 
place  in  a  great  lueasnre  to  this  low  but  persistent  ^Sant. 
Uoss,  such  ae  ia  used  in  nurseries  for  packing,  might  verj 
often  be  applied  to  other  purposes  with  great  advantage, 
especially  to  auch  plants  as  have  long  rambling  roots  and 
delight  in  sending  them  forth  in  searcli  of  that  fbod  which 
doea  not  exist  close  to  their  collar.  Moss  has  long  been  naed 
as  on  impartunt  adjunct  to  the  oompoet  in  which  Pines 
are  grown,  and  the  proportion  so  used  is  often  a  large  one. 
When  covering  the  broken  croaks  at  the  bottom  of  a  pot  it 
is  often  the  receptacle  of  as  many  loota  as  can  find  space 
there ;  and  if  it  shonld  happen  that  plants  of  various  kinds 
have  been  plunged  in  a  bed  of  Moss,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  roots  find  their  way  into  it,  and  occupy  it,  proves  how 
much  they  lite  it.  Moss,  also,  has  a  quality  of  its  own  not 
possessed  b;  many  things  in  which  plants  live  and  thrive. 
A.  Hyacinth  will  root  and  flower  well  in  a  handful  of  damp 
Uoss,  and  that  Moaa  can  be  handled  and  moved  abont  with- 
out employing  a  fiower-pot  or  other  vessel  to  hold  it  together. 
Betuming  to  the  au^ect  of  Fines,  I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
of  managing  suclceiB,  or,  it  may  be,  crowns  that  aro  wonted 


a  pots  or  in  the  bed.  They  root  very  freely  through  the 
Mosa  and  qoickly  become  good  plants. 

One  of^  t£ia  especial  purposes  we  apply  Moss  to  hero  ia,  in 
the  spring  when  the  number  of  bedding  plants  alike  require 
everything  in  the  shape  of  a  pot.  and  also  every  inch  of 
glass.  At  that  time  we  make  up  s.  slight  hotbed  often  of  short 
grass  and  old  loam  mixed,  and  cover  it  with  light  leafy  soiL 
we  then  separate  the  store-pots  or  botes  of  Qeraniums  and 
similar  plants,  and  tie  a  piece  of  Moas  arouad  the  root  of 
each  with  a  amall  portion  of  soil  inside  the  Moss,  the  whole 
being  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  lemon.  The  plants  ore 
bedded  cloaely  together  over  the  alight  hotbed,  and  pro- 
tected in  due  course  for  a  short  time,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  aatirfactory  than  the  way  in  which  they  root  into  the 
Mofls,  interkcing  it  in  all  directions  with  their  fibres,  and 
by  degrees  entering  into  the  soil  of  the  bed.  By  the  time 
they  aro  usually  removed  to  their  final  quorteis  for  the  sum- 
mer, the  shallow  bed  on  which  they  obtained  a  alight  warmth 
to  start  with  having  subsided  iato  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  ground,  they  do  not  receive  the  check  which  they  would 
if  removed  from  a  hotbed  to  the  opeu  ground.  Without  Moaa 
I  do  not  know  how  this  mode  of  managing  bedding  plants 
could  be  carried  out,  aa  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  we 
were  accidentally  oblieed  to  use  short  atiaw  and  grasa  in- 
stead of  Moaa,  the  di^rence  was  so  perceptible  as  to  render 
it  easy  to  pick  out  every  plant  not  grown  in  the  Uosa  ;  the 
green  short  grass,  espe^ally,  boing  obnodous  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  although,  aa  it  ia  needless  to  say,  its  decay  was 
quicli,  and  its  manorial  properties  ore  by  some  held  in  repute. 
I  must,  however,  place  it  many  degrees  below  Haas  in  point 
of  merit  for  tlie  purposaa  mentioned  above,  and  also  for  all 
others  connected  with  vegetation  with  which  I  am  oc- 
tjuainted. 

Hoss  baa  long  been  employed  oa  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients in  which  Orchids  are  grown ;  and  Uiongh  other 
substances  are  used,  by  iux  tho  greatest  proportion  of  cul- 
tivators employ  it  in  large  quantities  as  their  principal 
medium,  and  some  who  have  tried  more  recently-introduced 
substances  have  returned  to  Moss  again,  admitting  its 
superiority.  I,  therefore,  have  no  hesituition  in  strongly  re- 
commending Uoss  as  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  on  the 
potting-bench,  or,  in  foot,  anywhere.  For  out-door  plants 
iriiere  the  chanoes  are  that  bhey  will  not  receive  at  aU  times 
aitifioial  waterings  when  wanted,  Uie  open  texture  of 
How  admits  more  air  aniongst  the  toots  than  is  somatimea 
MOiMent  with  ibtix  woU-being  ia  Tfli;  di7  irwrthwi  bot 


for  plants  immediate  under  the  eye  of  the  cnltivator,  U  oas 
suits  itself  so  well  to  the  many  conditions  in  which  they  an 
grown,  and  ia  in  general  so  much  liked  by  them,  that  I  hava 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most  usefhl  snb- 
stanoes  we  have,  and  in  ur^ng  its  adoption  in  plaoes  whera 
an  cmen  texture  of  oompost  is  wanted.  Few  planta  will  bo 
found  but  what  will  asamiilate  to  themselves  such  food  aa 
can  be  supplied  in  Uie  Uoss,  for  be  it  remembered,  nothing 
presents  a  better  medium  for  oonveying  liquid  nourishment 
to  a  plant  than  Uoas,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
yet  more  eztensivcdy  naed  than  at  present. — J.  Bobsoh, 
(To  bt  conlinusd.) 


WEIGELA  BOSEA  POE  A  NORTH  WALL. 
As  we  are  so  often  compelled,  from  want  of  an  evergreen 


very  prepossessing  in  winter,  I  think  many  would  make  uae 
of  the  Weigela  roaea  did  they  know  that  it  will  grow,  tlower, 
and  do  well  in  such  aituatioos.  It  haa  th^  advantage  also, 
of  growing  tolerably  fast,  so  that  it  does  not  toie  so  long  aa 
is  genen£y  supposed  to  cover  a  wall  of  moderate  size.  I 
have  befbre  stated  how  very  reodi^  it  will  strike  from 
cuttings.  Shoots  of  last  year  put  in  in  any  form,  strike  aa 
easily  as  Willowa. 

It  should,  when  firat  planted,  have  some  good  compoat^— 
say  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and,  if  at  hand,  a  little  peat, 
otherwise  giving  moreleaf  mould.  Cover  the  wall  ss  soon  as 
possible  with  the  miun  shoota.  This  done,  take  a  apade  and 
chop  the  whole  of  the  roots  clean  in  two.  at  about  2  feet  from 
the,  stem,  or  even  less,  if  wall  frunished  with  fibrous  roots. 
This  is  the  main  secret  for  the  snoceaa  of  thia  beautiful  plant, 
I  naed  to  auppoae  the  Weigela  to  be  a  very  shy  bloomer,  but 
in  reality  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  so  manageable  is  it  that 
no  plant  can  be  forced  to  flower  more  readily  or  freely. 
Cutting  away  tie  roots  will  induce  the  stronger  stems  to 
break  freely,  and  with  the  spray  the  intervening  apaces  can 
be  readily  covered.  Digging  well  round  the  roots  will  always 
prevent  over-luxuriance,  and  at  the  same  time  induce  the 
plant  to  bloom  rather  later  than  other  specimens  more  ftilly 
eipoaed  to  the  inflnencee  of  the  son.— W.  Eabx-bt,  VigitetO. 


NEW  BOOK. 

CuUural  Krwtioiu  /or  the  Roaa,  by  John  Cranston,  King's 

Acre,  near  Hereford.    London :  Houlslon  4  Wright,  Fatei- 

nost«r  Bow. 

So  wide-apread  is  tho  love  for  the  Eoae,  and  ao  many  are 
they  who  seek  for  end  need  instruction  concerning  its  cul- 
ture, that  anything  on  the  subject  ia  sure  to  have  an  exten- 
sive sale  and  to  1»  eagerly  welcomed.  Mr.  Elvers'  "Bose 
Guide  "  has  paased  into  a  ninth  edition ;  Mr.  W.  Paul's 
"  Bose  Garden  "  has  appeared  in  a  new  form ;  and  now  Mr. 
CranstoD,  with  a  leas  pretentious  but  most  uaeful  book, 
reappeara  with  a  second  edition,  improved  and  enlarged, 
making  a  full  and  clean  breast  of  it— telling  all  he  knows, 
and  making  every  one  of  his  readers  his  confidante.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  pans.     In  the  first  part  all  the 


necessary  dicectiona  for  plimtiag,  pruning,  and  growing  are 
civen,  and  at  quite  aufficient  length ;  while  in  the  aeoond 
useful  and  descriptive  liats  of  varieties  suitable  for  all 


given,  luid  at  q 

'  1  and  aescnpcive  iiBis  c- . 

are  added,  together  with  those  beat  suited  for 
exhibition,  bedding,  climbing,  greenhouse  colture,  and 
forcing,  and  all  thia  for  the  amall  sum  of  1*.  6d. 

All  Mr.  Cranaton'a  directions  are  characterised  by  plain 
common  sense.  Witneaa.  for  inatance,  what  he  saya  with 
regard  to  the  aelection  of  varieties :  "  The  first  thing  the 
amateur  generally  does  is  to  fix  upon  the  varieties  he  wishes 
to  grow ;  and  for  this  purpose  'the  catalogue  is  taken  in 
hand,  and  those  varietiea  described  as  being  the  moat  bean- 
tiftJ  and  perfect  in  form  are  chosen,  without  any  regard  to 
thp  habit  or  the  hardiness  of  the  breed,  or  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown."  The  result,  aa  he 
states,  is  too  often  failure,  which  is  often  laid  upon  the 
nurseryman  who  snppliea  them,  whereas  a  little  more  care 
or  reliance  on  the  vendor  would  have  prevented  this.  With 
regard  to  soil,  Mr.  Cranston  regards  the  dark  black  soil  of 
town  gard^  aa  fb?  wont,  imd  a  nok  nuctnoos  loun  w 
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the  most  Boitable.  In  this  he  agrees  with  most  Bose- 
growers,  as  he  does  also  on  the  value  of  the  Monetti  stock.' 
His  observations  on  pruning  are  especially  valuable.  We 
know  so  well  what  is  too  otlen  done.  *'I  should  like  my 
Boees  pruned !"  In  comes  gardener  with  his  great  pruning- 
knife ;  never  asks  what  the  Koses  are — ^like  quack  medicines, 
the  same  treatment  does  for  aU,  and  the  consequence  is 
ftilure  in  too  many  cases.  Now  Mr.  Cranston  takes  the 
various  sections,  shows  how  and  when  they  are  to  be  pruned, 
and  the  best  form  to  be  given  to  the  plant.  The  diseases  of 
the  Bose  and  the  insects  iigurious  to  it  are  also  described, 
although  the  most  destructive  of  the  pests,  the  larva  of  the 
Tortrix — the  "  worm  i'  the  bud" — is  omitted. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  anything  like  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  information  contained  in  this  valuable 
manual;  and  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  recommend  all 
who  are  desirous  of  successfully  cultivating  the  Bose  to 
seek  for  the  knowledge  from  one  so  well  citable  of  giving 
it  as  Mr.  Cranston. 


OBTAINING  BLUE-FLOWERED  HYDEANGEAS. 

In  your  answer  to  a  correspondent,  "  J.  W.  L.,"  page  458, 
on  obtaining  blue-flowering  Hydrangeas,  you  quote  ii*om  an 
article  on  that  subject  by  the  late  Mr.  Beaton,  which  shows 
the  wonderi\il  sagacity  of  that  person  on  that  as  on  all  sub- 
jects upon  which  he  wrote ;  and  though  from  his  writings  I 
could  never  make  out  that  he  had  any  great  practical  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  still,  whenever  rt<iuired  he  did  not  faU 
to  indicate  that  he  did  x>o8se6s  a  certiain  amount  of  know- 
lodge  on  that  as  on  most  other  subjects  connected  with  gar- 
dening, and  it  will  be  long  ere  we  see  his  like  again,  or  one 
to  assume  the  pen  which  he  has  for  ever  laid  down. 

I  only  take  up  mine  to  state  what  experience  I  have  had 
on  the  subject  of  bluo-flowering  Hydrangeas,  hoping  it  may 
be  of  use  to  some  young  aspirant  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject. 

Upwards  of  twenty  years  a^o  this  question  was  much 
agitated  in  the  various,  horticultural  publications,  and 
various  were  the  methods  proposed  to  cause  the  Hydrangea 
flowers  to  become  blue.  At  that  time  I  was  always  ready 
to  try  any  suggestion  which  took  my  attention  or  excited 
my  curiosity,  and  the  production  of  blue-flowered  Hydran- 
geas was  one  of  them. 

I  have  tried  iron  fllin^s,  rusted  iron,  and  soiL*^  of  all 
mixtures  and  colours,  and  was  only  successful  with  one,  and 
that  was  Norwood  loam.  It  was  brought  to  the  place  for 
other  potting  purposes,  and  I  used  some  of  it  for  the  Hy- 
drangeas, and  certainly  the  flowers  became  blue;  but  on 
using  again  the  loam  from  the  same  heap  the  following  year 
not  one  became  blue,  neither  by  that  loam  nor  any  other 
which  I  used. 

A  longer  study  and  gpreater  interest  in  the  science  of 
chemistry  has  olten  brought  back  to  my  recollection  the 
circumstance  of  the  Norwood  loam  making  the  Hydrangea 
flowers  blue  one  yeai-  and  failing  the  next,  and  I  have  often 
intended  to  investigate  the  subject,  but  other  avocations 
have  hitherto  prevented  mo  from  making  further  experi- 
ments. 

I  shall,  however,  state,  what  I  understand  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  change,  and  perhaps  your  correspondent  may  put  it 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  lot  us  know  the  result.    The 
loam  had  been  newly  dug  out  of  a  deep  pit,  and  used  by 
myself  at  once.    Although  I  never  tried  whether  the  loam 
contained  iron  or  not  in  its  composition,  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  did,  from  its  colour  and  consistency, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  iron  in  it,  before  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  was  in  the  state  of  a  protoxide,  and 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  that  state  entering  mto  the  plant, 
might  cause  it  to  turn  blue,  while  after  exposure  to  the  air 
the  protoxide,  Fe  O,  would  be  converted  into  the  peroxide, 
Vea  O3,  by  combining  with  other  two  atoms  or  equivalents 
>f  oxygen,  and  being  insoluble  in  water  would  prevent  the 
TOB  from  entering  into  the  juices  of  the  plant  in  su£Scient 
^nantity  to  cause  the  blue.    It  is  also  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Beaton  says,   ''that  cuttings  struck  in  August  failed  to 
iiiange  colour  though  grown  in  iron  filings,"  just,  I  tiunk, 
•t^cause  t*»^  iron  ^-w*  o«'v  in  the  '•♦■^te  of  a  peroxide,  and 


yellow  loam  with  a  sixth  of  iron  fflings,  nine  oat  of  tail 
produce  blue  flowers."  Now,  I  appirehend  tlie  imam  rf 
that  is,  that  the  yellow  loam  might  Jutve  oontaised  ih»  km 
in  the  state  of  the  protoxide,  even  in  smaller  proportkiw  vi 
hence  the  blue. 

It  IB  well  known  that  the  colour  of  neazlj  all  yeUov  «fe 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron  in  their  oompositioiB;  ad 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  thoee  aoils  whan  tonaiip 
to  the  atmosphere  fr^m  the  pale  yellow  to  the  reddiah-teof^ 
is  caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  kte 
the  peroxide.  If  the  former  is  present  in  any  great  qam^ 
there  are  few  plants  that  will  grow  in  it.  It  a^  M  i 
poison,  but  when  turned  up  and  exposed  to  the  infhiiWMUflf 
the  atmosphere,  it  shortly  bccomee  food  to  the  plant. 

If  those  soils  which  naturally  prodnoe  the  bine  HydnqpM 
were  subjected  to  analysis  it  nught  set  the  matter  tt  Ktki 
and  should  any  one  see  this  who  has  Hydrangeas  wUck 
produce  blue  flowers  naturally,  and  forward  by  noii  ii  i 
close  tin  box,  about  a  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  the  sou  in  wkUk 
the  plants  grow  to  my  address,  I  will  be  able  to  asooMl 
in  what  state  the  iron  is  present  in  it.  The  soil  mntt  te 
taken  fr^m  where  the  points  of  the  roots  are.  Or,  if  tof  am 
living  at  Norwood  would  forward  to  me  the  same  q^auMf 
dug  from  the  solid,  2  feet  deep,  I  would  like  vezy  well  to 
ascertain  if  I  am  right  in  my  ooi^jecture,  and  I  will  not  ftfl 
to  let  the  result  be  known  in  this  Journal. 

There  is  abundance  of  the  soil  here  having  the  iioa  ia 
the  state  of  a  protoxide.  All  the  subsoil  ia  so,  and  to  poor 
that  I  do  not  think  that  were  I  to  try  I  could  make  a  H^ 
drang^  flower  in  it. 

If  "J.  W.  L."  tries  the  iron  filings  I  hope  he  will  lei « 
know  the  result.  Although  I  was  not  anooeaafbl  with  tte 
rust,  others  may  be  so.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  plnil 
possess  a  great  power  themselves,  when  their  roots  ooBMii 
contact  with  the  inorganic  matters  in  the  soil,  of  decompoiiiff 
the  soil,  and  taking  up  what  they  require,  and  not  so  BHMa 
by  the  chemical  changes  which  we  know  are  ever  gpog  €B 
in  the  soil.  Professor  Way's  celebrated  experiments  soft 
that  water  is  not  the  carrier  of  food  to  the  plants,  on&  tts 
medium,  like  the  soil,  in  this  important  flmetion.  JkHk 
are  necessaxy,  but  they  must  be  in  their  proper  proportioBi; 
and  though  the  iron  in  the  soil  is  not  in  a  aolnble  tteti^ 
neither  is  it  soluble  by  adding  rust,  stall  the  plant  aiQf 
obtain  it  in  that  state  from  the  soil  when  in  MnrndaBO^ 
and  so  cause  the  blue  colour  of  the  Hydrangea. 

All  chemists  are  aware  that  when  the  feRoqjaBUe  of 
potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  iron  it  makes  a  heaaliM. 
blue  colour  with  a  considerable  precipitate :  thaNtee  I  io 
not  see  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  plant  say  hats 
the  power  of  making  similar  changes  from  the  olaMentB  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  and  so  change  its  odkiiir^— Am* 
Sheabsb,  Tester  Qarden$. 


HOLLAND  HOUSE. 
Thb   Ssat   or   Ladt   Hollams. 

This  is  entered  on  the  right  through  a  apleadid  pair  of 
g^tes  from  the  high  road  between  Kensington  aadHaaaMP- 
smith,  and  the  beautifrd  old  mansion  ia  seen  throng  ths 
trees  seated  high  in  the  park,  and  it  ia  approached  Jijm 
avenue  of  Elm  trees.  The  chief  parta  of  tlua  atmctura  waia 
raised  by  Sir  Walter  Cope  in  the  year  1607.  To  the  aoatk 
is  the  large  square  bowling-green  terrace  bounded  by  hiJai- 
trades,  lately  adorned  with  flowers  in  vaaea  of  Hklta  atea% 
and  four  large  Orange  trees  are  in  front  with  a  laige  bariii> 
fountain  in  the  centre.  To  the  east  front  ia  the  flaawr 
garden,  a  rich  parterre,  and  of  a  beantifbl  patteiB.  Hia 
diamond-shaped  beds  and  circles  of  the  ohain-beda 
chiefly  planted  with  different  varietiea  of  Yeibenaa 
according  to  their  colours  and  shadea  to  give  a 
effect. 

Although  the  experimental  inqniriea  of  Sir  laaao  NasrlM^ 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  other  eminent  phUoaophem  hai# 
proved  that  the  nhenonema  of  eokmra  are  rngwlailsi  Ii 
their  combination  by  inefragable  kwa  ot  hmrnmiy,  y#  tl» 
error  of  oonaidering  the  amngiag  of  ooloiua  aa  a  maMig  rf 
£Euicy  merely  is  vevy  prevalent.  fiEanf  have  Ukiaga  IIh^  aat 
antipathies  to^  partieBlar  hnoa  .att  haTO  their  noMHto 
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and  liTel^,  some  in  tlM  zioh  mad  powerfbl,  aad  otlkm  in  the 
deep  ana  grave;  the  latter  may  he  said  to  he  the  inefmil- 
ing  style  here.  Although  the  rich  and  hrOliant  colours  of  a 
Turkey  carpet  and  the  gaudy  dress  of  tiie  rustic  belle  may 
be  agreeable  to  some,  less  glaring  odours  are  selected  by 
the  upholsterer  in  fturniahiiig  the  different  apartments  of  a 
mansion,  and  by  a  lady  in  the  saleetionB  for  her  toilet. 

The  two  hy^^  and  two  swiailer  diamond-shaped  beds, 
with  a  small  triangular  bed  at  eadi  end,  would  require  dia- 
mms  to  illustrate  the  planting.  Bidioe  it  to  say  that  the 
first  ^up  was  planted  with  Tom  Tlmmb  and  Flower  of  the 
Day  Geraniums  at  each  aide,  and  there  was  a  brown  Calceo- 
laria at  one  end  and  Aurea  floiibunda  Caloeolaria  at  the  other. 
The  second  group  consisted  of  Tom  Thumb  Genmium  and 
Verbenas  Mrs.  Madean,  Field  Marshal,  Beine  des  Amazones, 
and  Novelty.  Th^  other  groups  contained  Verbenas  Beauty 
of  Homsey  (Hlac),  General  Simpson  (brilliant  scarlet), 
Brillant  de  Vaise,  Purple  King,  Mrs.  Kal^,  Bobinson's 
Defiance,  Mdlle.  de  Nomt,  Queen  of  the  Boses,  Beine  des 
Imasones,  and  Lady  Middleton  (mauve,  very  fragrant,  an 
excellent  bedder,  and  stands  the  weather  well).  In  front 
are  eight  plantations  of  some  of  the  best  sorts  of  Boses, 
edged  with  broad  bands  of  TropcBolum  elegans,  Gasania 
splendens,  (Enothera  maorocarpa^  and  Verbenas  of  different 
sorts. 

The  chain-borders  on  each  side  of  the  main  walk  contained 
on  one  side  twenty,  and  <hi  the  other  seventeen  droular  beds 
planted  in  succession  with  Verbenas  Mrs.  Trotter,  Purple 
King,  Mrs.  Kaley,  Gasania  splendens,  Perilla  nankinensis ; 
Verbenas  Jane,  Admiral  Dundas,  Lady  Middleton,  Mrs. 
Holford,  Defiance,  Andre,  MdBe.  de  Nodit,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi ;  Verbenas  Mrs.  Kal^,  Purple  King,  Firefiy,  Mrs. 
Holford,  Purple  King,  Mdlle.  de  Nodit,  and  Admiral  Dundas. 
On  the  other  side  the  beds  were  planted  with  Verbenas 
Admiral  Dundas,  Mrs.  Kaley,  Etonia  (violet  with  white  eye), 
Mdlle.  de  Nodit,  Admiral  Dundas,  Mrs.  Kaley,  Purple  King, 
Ajax  (fine  scarlet),  Jane,  General  Simpson,  Purple  King, 
Madame  de  Need,  Mrs.  HoHbrd,  Lord  Baglan,  Mjs.  Kaley, 
Purple  King,  and  Evening  Star. 

The  long-pointed  triangular  beds  with  scrollwork  in  Box 
were  edged  with  Verbenas  of  different  sorts. 

At  the  south-west  oomer  of  this  parallelogram-shaped 
flower  garden  are  several  beds  which  were  planted  with 
Ageratnm  mexicanum.  Geraniums^  Tom  Thumb  and  B^oa, 
and  Verbenas  Puple  King,  Lord  Baglan,  General  Simps<m» 
Mrs.  Kaley,  and  WvkAj. 

The  next  scene  is  flower-beds  on  grass.  Some  were 
planted  with  Purple  Zelinda  Dahlias  in  the  centre,  then 
yellow  Calceolarias,  edged  with  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums; 
others  with  Baron  Hu^  Geranium*  edged  with  Mangles' 
Variegated  Gkranium,  a  splendid  edging;  Flower  of  the 
Day  Geranium,  edged  witii  Lobelia  speoiosa;  and  Miss 
Ni^tingale  Heliotrope,  edged  with  Sweet  Alyssum. 

From  this,  lookme  south  throng  the  arches  of  the  colon- 
nade diversified  wilai  festoons  of  Virginian  creepers  and  of 
Periploca  gmca,  Honeyioekles,  Boses,  ke^  dangling  from  the 
top,  the  &e  old  Orange  trees  in  ridi  luxuriance  of  foliage 
give  an  Italian  a^JMt  to  U»  scene.  These  Orange  trees 
may  be  called  the  lions  of  the  place*  and  have  been  xmder 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Sedb&e  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  and  with  whai  skill  tlkey  li*ve  been  treated  their  fine 
healthy  condition  will  attest  to  aU  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them. 

The  vase  terrace  was  fhmished  with  twenty-four  vases 
arranged  on  the  balustrades  and  on  pedestals  springing 
from  flower>beda»  it  was  gay  with  flowers  and  formed  a  most 
pleasing  featore.  The  ooussifatoqr  i»  00  feet  long  furnished 
with  some  fine  wpfwimims  ni  Camellias,  and  in  the  winter 
with  the  largo  Orance  treea  that  lately  adorned  the  square 
«t  the  south  front.  Thev  are  magniflosnt  specimens,  twenty- 
irar  of  them  being  eaoh  flnom  10  to  18  feet  in  height»  and 
many  others  were  not  so  large.  Attadked  to  uie  oon- 
■srvatocy  on  the  north  aide  ia  a  InuMmeting-room  of  hand^ 
name  proportions,  which  is  finisbedana  fin^Aiedin  the  best 

alarle  of  art  and  aianniathin     Gloae  to  it  on  tte  east 

■ifa  ia  a  tower  which  ia  approached]^  a  tffht  of  steps,  and 
iwm  ihe  senth  aide  of  the  oosMeii  aiery  ia  a  eolonnade  abont 
iM  ywds  long  mnniM^^  eaat^  whfieh  is  iwntimied  to  tte 
front  of  Holland  Henna.    9ythlimonii 

IMlMMW  Id  the 


servatocy,  then  to  the  banquetmg-zoom,  then  to  the  loggi% 
then  to  the  tower,  and  home  either  by  the  flower  garden  or 
the  pleasure  grounds,  or  bv  a  terrace-walk  along  the  wlu^ 
length  on  the  top  of  the  colonnade.  The  flower  gardens  are 
seen  to  advantage  when  overlooked  imm  the  tenaoe,  sur- 
rounded by  balustrades,  on  the  top  of  the  banquetmg- 
room. 

The  gxound  rises  on  all  aides  to  a  beautiful  knoll  in  the 
park.  This  knoll  is  crowned  with  a  most  picturesque  groim 
of  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  Other  trees  creep  up  the  slopes  ana 
form  groves  around  the  base  and  along  the  valley,  not  thu^ 
groves  of  gloom,  but  groves  in  which  the  forms  of  the  treea 
are  fully  develc^ped,  and  the  trees  being  planted  at  vari- 
ous distances  apart  produce  glades  of  pleasing  landscape 
scenery. 

The  house  is  surrounded  by  pleasure  grounds  so  nioa^ 
connected  with  the  park,  that  a  beautiful  and  varied  land- 
scape is  produced,  bounded  by  deep  shadyflproves  that  form 
the  fhunework  of  this  delightfol  picture. — ^W.  Exavx. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Thx  December  meeting  was  held  on  the  €th  inst.,  F.  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  President,  being  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  dcma- 
tions  to  the  library  since  the  November  meeUng  were  the 

fublications  of  the  Boyal  and  Linna»n  Societies,  the  Boyal 
hysical  Socie^  of  Edinburgh,  the  Moscow  ajid  Stettin 
Society,  the  continuation  of  Lepp's  great  work  on  European 
Lepidoptera  by  Snellen  Van  VoUenhoven,  a  remarlnble 
memoir  by  Mr.  Edwin  Brown  on  the  genus  Acentropus 
now  proved  to  be  a  Lenidooterous  insect,  articles  on  £um 
and  garden  insects  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Adelaide,  &c 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  box  of  Coleopterous  insects 
collected  in  the  Zulu  Country,  South  Africa,  by  the  Bev. 
M.  Girard,  including  many  very  rare  and  interesting  species ; 
also,  a  ourions  variety  of  one  of  the  British  blue  Butterflies* 
apparently  intermediate  between  Polyommatus  alexia  and 
P.  adonis,  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

General  Sir  J.  B.  Hoarsey  exlubited  a  case  of  nocturnal 
Lepidoptera  collected  by  himself  in  India^  containing  many 
very  fine  and  large  species  of  GeometridsB  and  Noctaid», 
several  of  which  appeared  to  be  undescribed. 

Professor  Westwood  stated  that  the  Bev.  Henry  Bowley, 
one  of  the  clergymen  attadied  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Missions  to  South  Africa^  had  forwarded  a  small  collection 
of  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera  from  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Mnaeum  at  Oxford,  containing  many  rare  species,  whidi 
appeared  to  be  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  the 
insects  of  Mosambique,  collected  by  Peters,  and  described 
ly  Elug,  Schanm,  Hagen,  &c,  in  the  voyage  of  that  traveller. 
Me  also  exhibited  a  remarkable  manuscript  entomologittl 
calendar  or  journal  kept  during  a  long  series  of  years  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Curtis,  containing  about  two  thousand  notes  and 
observations  on  the  habits,  times  of  appearance,  &e.,  of 
insects  chiefiy  ii\jurious  to  the  farm  and  garden,  man, 
domestic  animals,  orchard  and  forest  trees,  &c.;  also,  a 
manuscript  report  of  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Entomological  Society,  held  in  the  year  1812,  con- 
taining among  otl^  entries  the  admission  of  tibe  Bev.  Mr. 
Kirby  into  the  Sode^  on  his  own  request.  He  also  ex- 
hibited and  described  two  very  curious  small  Beetles  cap- 
tured in  the  Canaiy  Islands  by  Mr.  Vernon  Wollaston,  re* 
markable  for  the  large  size  of  the  heads  of  the  males  in 
both  species,  and  forming  the  types  of  two  new  genera. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders  exhibited  spedmens  of  a  new 
and  very  pretty  species  of  Bryocoris,  a  genus  of  Plant  Bugs, 
which  had  attacked  the  leaves  of  some  of  Ms  Orchids  (espe- 
cially plants  of  the  genus  Catasetum)  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Thrips;  but  being  provided  with  wings  and  very 
active  they  made  their  escape  on  the  sdightest  alarm,  via 
flew  off  to  other  parts  of  the  hothouse^  returning,  howevei^ 
to  their  food  plant  after  a  short  time. 

Captain  Cox  aent  for  exhibition  a  series  of  veiy  beautiful 
repreaentatiou  of  Moths  and  Butterflies,  whidh  he  had 
OMcgted  by  j^otogzaphy,  and  which  represented  the  moft 
delioate  martmga  of  these  insects  in  a  venr  exquisite  manner. 

inother  iDoatration  of  the  use  of  nSotogzuihy  in  the 
dalineatfmi  of  inseota  was  ahowm  by  JErJ  W.  FTSjiby,  i» 
the  T99m0j  pnhlished  meiaoir  on  tibe  Tijjfttidm  Igr  B^ 
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Loew,  in  vhioh  ths  skborate  and  liitrioal«  maxkiiigv  of  the  Ibncy  that  bnt  littie  remkiiu  to  me  «ftar  the  irtxk  tt 
winn  of  theie  iiuectB  were  repreiented  of  a  gigantic  liie.        first  to  do  below. 

The  Presideiit  gare  on  account  cd'  an  examination  made 
since  the  last  meeting  of  tbe  nest  of  tlie  imall  Eonej  Bee 
of  New  Holland,  obtained  from  Queensland  by  Ur.  Wood- 
buy,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Britiah  HoBeum.  On  re- 
moring  the  side  of  the  box  in  whic^  the  nest  wao  bnilt,  not 
level  than  four  or  Sve  hundred  dead  working  Beea  were 
towi±     The  cells  were  of  an  heiaftonal  form,  built  into  ' 

regular  combs,  and,  like  those  of  the  common  Wasp,  with 
the  mouths  of  the  cells  downwards.  This  pecul^h'  of 
podtiou,  unlike  that  of  the  cells  of  our  common  hive  Bee, 
was  connected  wiUi  the  facts  that  the  cells  served  only  ss 
cradles  for  the  brood,  and  that  the  honej  was  stored  in  oval 
cups,  or  honey-pots,  of  which  there  were  ss  many  as  two 
hundred  and  S&j  at  the  foot  of  the  nest,  as  in  our  British 
Humble  Bees,   Some  account  wsfl  given  of  the  nests  of  other 

spoeies  of  Meliponte  and  Trigone,  from  the  writings  of  The  neit  method  is  b,  in  whiah  1  1  are  the  wslli.  a 
Guirin-M^neviil^  and  Gosse.  The  material  of  which  the  may  be  eonaidered  better  than  a,  inosmueh  as  the  kI 
«.11b  «.«,!  «,™Ji=  mow.  ,.n.,=t^.^t=,q  AiA  nn+  ..„na=-  +^  i,a  w,      .  .   di^gct^  but  yet  Uable  to  a  certain  oonsnnqitia! 


cells  and  combs  were  constructed  did  not  appear 
bat  rather  a  i-eainous  kind  of  gum,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Woodbury,  ignites  instead  of  melts,  bm  is  the  case  with  com- 
mon wax. 

Ur.  Wilson,  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  sent  some  spe- 
dmeDS,  accompanied  with  notes  on  the  habile,  of  the  larva 
and  perfect  state  of  Calosoma  Ciutisii,  one  of  the  most 
beantiful  species  of  the  genus,  which,  unlike  our  northern 
si>ecies,  which  are  found  in  Oai  trees,  wsa  general^  met 
with  under  cowdung. 

Mr.  HcLachlan  read  some  notes  of  the  type  specimens  of 
the  tpedes  of  Phrygneidce,  described  by  Fabriciua,  contained 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  now  forming  part 
of  the  British  V 


e  surroanding  air. 


WHICH  13  THE  BEST  WAT  OP  HEATING 
BEDS  BY  HOT-WATER   PIPES  P 

I  TBitTK  this  subject  will  be  tlie  better  of  a  little 
vealjlation ;  and,  thei^ore,  by  jouz  permission,  I  will  place 
it  before  your  r^ers,  in  the  hope  that 'some  of  your 
practical  friends  will  answer  tlie  above  question,  and  give 
the  result  of  their  experience  in  ;onr  pages. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  use  of  hot-water  pipes  is 
intended  to  dispense  with  that  of  manure  or  other  de- 
composing Bubatances,  the  otgcct  being  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  su^cjently  to  induce  seeds  to  germinate, 
and  to  enconrage  the  growth  of  plants  at  unnatural  seasons. 
lHow  what  is  the  best  position  for  the  pipes  to  be  placed  in 
connection  with  the  bed  which  they  are  intended  to  heat  ? 
How  should  they  be  placed  so  that  they  may  impart  the 
great^t,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  equable  tem- 
perature to  the  soil  of  tho  beds  ? 

The  following  are  the  modes  generally  used  by  gardeners : 
First  A.    This  appears  the  most  general. 


c  is  a  nearer  approach  to  direct  ivimiinmiin^rtti  i^^ 
the  pipes  and  Hie  soil ;  but  a  medium  in  Uia  bIi^m  of  a 
of  In^jken  stones  or  bricks  still  stands  between  them;  : 
it  appesn  t«  me  that  they  will  absorb  a  oonaideraUe  ] 
portion  of  the  heat  before  the;  will  permit  any  to  { 
without  paying  a  heavy  toU.  It  may  be  bO-hI  thit 
broken  micks  or  stoaee  act  as  dioina^  for  tbe  bed  kb 
them ;  but  if  this  is  so,  I  question  whether  th^  wonU 
be  more  properly  placed  below  the  pipes,  for  in  that  pi 
tion  they  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw  tie  roots  at  t 
plants  above  to  that  part  of  tbe  bed,  which,  bciiig  n«ii 
the  pipes,  would  be  the  warmest.  I,  therefore,  Taise 
question  whether  the  best  and  proper  plaoe  t<a  the  pipe 
not  through  the  soil  of  the  bed  itself  as  shown  in  n. 


1  and  1  are  walla,  between  which  is  constructed  a  chamber 
2,  having  two  hot-water  pipes  3,  3,  which  pass  through  it 
without  touching  top,  bottom,  or  sides ;  but  ace  intended 
to  heat  tbe  chamber  sufficiently  to  impart  waxmth  to  the 
bed  4,  which  rests  upon  the  flag  or  slate  flooring  above  the 
pipes.  This  method  has  always  appeared  to  me  objection- 
able becauee  there  is  a  great  waste  of  power.  A  great 
imount  of  heat  must  bo  eipeoded  on  tho  side  walls  and 
vacant-  "pace  in  +'■"  chamber.    The  :-'ea  is,  that  as  heat  will 


Here  in  n  we  have  direct  action.  Nothing  but  Uie 
can  absorb  the  warmth  Irom  the  pipes.  Notliin^'can  n 
tbe  imparted  heat  for  so  long  a  period  oa  the  Seated  . 
and  we  dispense  with  the  agency  fee  of  tnj  interMi 
medium.  Thisappeora  tome  tobe  thasnrmtinr<rfiMl 
a  hotbed;  no  one  would  ever  think  of  heotana  a  tMil 
cistern  by  running  tho  pipes  through  a  dumber  bdv 
instead  of  throngh  it ;  I  may  be  told  that  it  might  irgmc 
tender  roots  if  they  came  in  contact  with  the  pnieB.  ' 
I  venture  to  doubt,  because  in  clearing  oat  a  bid  reoent 
noticed  that  the  roots  of  some  plants  had  stmggledto 
their  way  to  the  warm  pipes  throorii  a  saperlnoumbent  i 
of  rubbish.  I  have  sufGciant  fai^  in  jwture  to  beUare 
the  roots  will  not  willingly  go  into  danger,  and  that  Wa 

bum*   "hUi'   — hinV    -i^p-^r    *!.«  AtB   **'lrr    ij  th^  ilM^i 
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tba  place  too  hot  to  be  pleoauit,  win  itrike  oat  in  MioUier  hare  %  g^okt  otgeotioii,  m  it  onti  the  fllwaai  tooti  and 

direotioti ;  indeed,  if  they  did  get  singed  or  bomt  by  Tentnr-  weakens  tiie  growth  ot  shrabB  that  ware  planted  to  be  tvna- 

ine  too  near  to  their  warm  Mend,  miffbt  I  not,  in  these  days  mental  for  pleaanze-groond  aoenar. 

whan  root-pruning  is  the  fashionable  treatment,  be  right  nuir  ouu»n. 

in  aaBiuuinfthat  the  proceM  by  cautery  is  saperior  to  cot-  Althougli  we  consider  November  the  beat  month  for  plant> 

fiBgf — W.  w.  ing  fruit  trees,  if  Uuough  anyofthe  many  causes  of  delagr 

^ — -^  such  operationa  were  Jiot  oarried  into  eiecution,  we  would 

^                             strongly  advise  all  to  set  about  sooh  work  sa  soon  as  posaibk^ 

Eoiii,  HoancuLTURAL  SociBTT.— In  the  conaervatory  at  i^j  to  Snish  it  while  open  weather  lasts.     If  only  an  im- 

KenBin|ton  ther.e  is  now  suspended  a  bunch  of  Bananaa  of  provemant  in  the  soil  is  thought  neoesaary,  loam  and  leaf 

extraordinary  aiie.     It  was  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Carr,  gardener  mould  are  the  beat  for  the  purpoee,  and  as  a  makeshift  tor    . 

to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  of  Byfleet,  Surrey,  and  waa  produced  drainage  to  raiae  it  as  much  as  possible  where  the  treoa  aie 

by  a  amall  tJant  imported  from  the  West  Indies  in  Septem-  to  be  planted.    When  tranaplanting,  the  treea  to  be  taken 

ber,  1862.     The  plant  was  grown  in  a  tub,  and  waa  only  xm  with  care,  any  broken,  bruised,  or  long  straggling  roots 

*i  feet  high  when  it  bore  tte  bnnoh.  which  is  itself  abont  to  be  pmned  with  a  clean  cut,  and  when  planting  to  ocanb 

3  feet  long,  with  a  atem  aa  thick  aa  a  man's  wrist,  the  whoU  them  with  the  fingera  toapread  them  reguJarly  in  the  hole^ 
weighmg  Bfi  Iba.  As  yet  only  the  fruita  at  the  baae  of  the  which  are  to  be  of  moderate  depth,  and  of  moro  than  suffl- 
bunch  are  ripe,  those  at  the  opposite  ertwmity  or  ftirther  dent  width  for  the  ertent  of  the  roots.  The  fresh  sdl  to  be 
from  the  plant  when  growing,  are  as  yet  cfreen.  We  believe  shaken  over  them  careftdly,  and  gently  pressed  down  (not 
it  u  mtonded  for  presentation  to  Her  M^jeaty,  stamping  with  the  feet)  all  round,  the  treea  to  be  then  watered 

'          and  mulched,  trained  to  the  wall  or  espaliers,  or  if  staadatdi, 

to  be  flrmly  staked.    Make  a  point  of  eiajuining  every  wedc 

WOIL£   F0£  THE   WKEK.  "^  choioe  fruits  that  are  approaching  ripeneas,  or  are  fonnd 

not  to  be  keeping  well,  so  uiat  everything  may  be  used  at 

KiTCMN  OAEDM.  the  proper  ttmeTfor  Bome  of  our  beat  Pears  ftre  w<nthlM« 

Tm.  vano^  operahons  of  draining  toenchuig  and  d^gwg,  enm^li  if  "Mowed  to  get  over-ripe  before  using,  and  the  same 

to  be  earned  on  with  vigour^and  the  ground  rf  naturally  ig  thi  ca«.  with  many  varietiea  of  Apples.    Also,  look  over 

?^  X      ^  ^^""S^A  ^V  ^^  T°l     *  ^"""^  t'-e  whole  stock  when  time  can  be  spared,  remtring  any  that 

that  baa  been  ni^ed  would  be  benefited  by  turning  over  ^^^11  symptoms  of  decay,  and  putting  them  aJdeforim- 

the  ndges  with  a  lork,  and  if  deeply  frozen,  with  a.  mattock,  mediate  use 

the  more  liiUy  to  admit  pulvariaing  and  vermin-deatroying  aaEBKBOUSX  and  coksebvatokt 

action  to  all  parts  of  it.     The  plantmg  of  vegetable  crops  q^^^  ^  f^^,   ^ut  not  in  currenta,  when  the  weather 

Bhouidnow  be  mer^y  confined  to  a  few  sorts  of  Cabbages  ™nnita;  use  water  very  sparingly,   always  topid;   apply 

Coleworta.  and  late  Celery  for  soups.    The  hoe  may  be  uaed  ^  ^eat  occasionally  in  the  d^  with  fi4e  aif  to  dry^ 

ooeaaionaUy  m  dry   weather   with  advantage,  to  deatroy  ^^       Chinese  Azaleas  and  Camellias  to  be  kept  cool,  tha 

weeds  between  the  rows  of  veg«tobl«,  and  to  draw  earth  to  forwLd  plants  to  be  pushed  on  with  a  little  heat  to  eipand 

the  stems  of  Cables,  ia     The  -Potato   (W  .a  a  most  their  flowers  properly      Shift  on  Calceolarias  and  CineritM. 

PT^"*^"*  ^P-    ,T''«  ""n^offaetB  to  be  planted  in  beda  Supply  wator  to  the  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  that 

4  feet  wide,  four  Imes  (not  drills)  to  be  drawn  10  inohea  are  coming  into  flower  moro  Uberally  than  to  the  others, 
apart  on  Uie  beds,  the  oflaels  to  be  placed  upright,  shghtly  A^j^t  the  early  Pelargoniuma  with  a  little  heat,  but  keep 
preawd  into  the  soil,  and  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  leaf  the  summer  plants  cool  and  airy.  Keep  Chinese  Primroses 
T°^  ■  -v*^  ^  ^*i  ■  ■^''^''  ^r^^  ^Pf^  "^^f  ground,  n^  the  light  and  air,  and  wator  cautiously.  Oran(^ 
to  be  Bythed-up  on  a  ^e  day.  They  wdl  be  ready  to  take  ^^^^  „  any  Sther  planta  thathave  not  been  recently  potted 
up  m  the  latter  end  of  Jnne  to  aucoeed  the  August-sown  to  be  freah  surfaced,  by  removing  a  litUe  of  the  top  sdl 
oneaf<wuw.  A  dressing  of  fresh  loam  u,  in  many  cases  and  supplying  its  place  with  fr^.  When  the  Chijaaa- 
preferable  to  manm:B  for  land  that  has  been  long  oropp^  themumi  be^  to  &de  they  may  be  removed  to  the  north 
with  vegetables,  and  wh«re  It  u  wanted  and  can  beobtamed.  side  of  a  wsL,  the  pots  plunged  in  old  tan.  leaves,  or  aaw- 
Surof'i^arwt4^^^\::'4'  wh-^lS^Xr^ea":  <»-*'  ^  ^-^'^  the^ft^Vr^-rity  of  wintar. 

soil  cannot  be  obtained,  charred  vegetable  refuse,  such  aa  •''^^  ^^^  raixEB. 
pruningB  of  shrubberies,  edgings  of  turf,  and  many  other  PlM»ta  in  theae  atructurea  to  be  kept  aa  dormant  as 
tbinga  that  may  bo  collected  for  the  purpose,  wiU  form  an  PoasiWe,  with  the  admission  of  air  at  all  favonrable  oppc^ 
excellent  subatituto,  and  there  ore  but  few  gardens  that  tunitiaa,  and  a  little  quicklime  careifully  sprinkled  round  the 
would  not  be  improved  by  a  dresnng  of  charred  vegetable  P***  ***  absorb  raoiatnie,  and  in  some  measure  thereby  to 
matter.  prevent  them  from  fogging-off.  If  a  severe  frost  sets  in, 
rLowzs  OAitDiN.  when  it  will  be  neceaaory  to  cover  them  up  to  the  excluai<xi 
The  work  of  the  flower  garden  and  of  the  pleaaore  gronnd  "^  %''*  *"^  ""^  for  some  days,  when  a  change  in  the  weatliec 
will  now  consist  in  finishing,  if  mild  weather  continue,  the  ^^"^  pl*<*'  ^^  precaution  of  shading  them  for  a  few  days 
planting  of  shrubs,  trees,  bulbous  roots,  and  hardy  peren-  "lioiild  b«  taken  to  inure  them  gradually  to  the  glare  of  snn- 
niftla  and  biennials.  Complete  the  planting  of  Boses,  if  not  •^K''*-  Means  of  protection  ahould  now  be  ready,  for  if  port- 
done  already,  and  ifthereis  not  sufficient  time  for  trenching  poned  untU  a  ahup  frost  aete  in,  all  wiU  be  huny  and  oon- 
the  ground  3  leet  deep,  a  laj^  hole  of  that  depth  to  be  f^on.  and  the  labour  of  months  and  the  hopea  of  a  rich 
made  and  filled  up  with  aome  good  loam  and  weU-rotted  display  next  season  may  be  destroyed  in  one  JUgbt. 
horsedung.  Bo  careful  when  planting  that  the  stem  ia  not  "  ■  K«*S1. 
hnried  too  deeply,  as  a  trifle  lower  than  the  depth  it  waa 

planted  before  wm  be  aufficient;  the  roots  to  be  apread  out  ■nnTNT-Q    nP    TTTTT   TAST    TSTFTflT 

regularly,  and  when  covering  them  thoaoilto  bo  preaaed  JJUUStiO   Uly   lUJi  l^&ai    VVJUlJi.. 

around  them  gently  with  the  foot,  then  stake  to  prevent  brchsh  oassiit. 

the  wind  from  loosening  the  plante  at  the  neck.      If  tha  Ov*  of  the  great  difflcolties  connected  with  gardening  in 

budding  of  KoBCs  ia  intended  in  July,  the  stocks  should  be  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  changeableneas  of 

procured  and  planted  while  mild  weather  laata,  the  brown-  the  weather.    Many  a  man  who  attends  to  these  duuigsa 

backed  to  be  selected  in  prefeience  to  the  gresn-backed ;  will  prove  hims^  a  good  gardener,  though  knowing  bat 

plante  of  the  China  or  other  Under  varieties  to  have  a  little  little  of  science.    Himy  a  man  with  the  knowledge  at  » 

moss  tied  round  them  for  protection  from  frosts.     If  there  pMloaopber  will  fall  into  trouble  because  such  little  mattara 

is  any  other  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  that  the  experience  of  past  are  beneath  his  attention.    We  shall  never  forget  a  gmrdener 

Maaona  has  proved  to  be  susceptible  of  injury  fr^Dm  froeta  coming  into  a  lodge  of  young  gardeners,  with  bnll'Mje 

or  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  weather  it  should  be  pro-  lantern  in  hand,  and  asking  a  clever  fallow,  absorbed  in  tme 

teoted    in   ^ood  time.      Hoeing  and  raking  the  borders  pages  of  a  thrilling  romance,  "  Why  ia  it  there  ia  no  txa 

amongat  ahrube  will  be  anffldent  to  give  them  a  clean  and  in  the  conaervaUayF"     "lathereanyfroat,  sirF"     "Wdl,  I 

.iwot  ftppeaitoce  withoat  the  Tiae  of  the  qwde.  to  which  we  did  imagine  yon  had  something  inthewsf  ^  <7ea,k«id*. 
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madlbetl"  Just fiucj,  a  mild  day^and  nowalittle  before 
ten  at  night  a  very  shaip  fixist,  the  waterbutte  covered  with 
an  inch  of  ice,  and  the  poor  fellow  tearing  about  and  up 
half  the  night  to  make  the  oonservatoiy  safe,  and  no  thanks, 
but  the  reverse,  for  all  hia  trouble.  The  use  of  his  eyes 
eai^  in  the  evening  might  have  saved  >»twi  all  the  night 
won,  allowed  him  to  dream  pleasantly  of  the  charming 
heroine  of  the  novel*  and  enabled  ^i'™  to  have  escaped  a 
sooiMing,  which  was  a  mere  trifle  to  the  want  of  ooniidence 
Hms  engendered. 

fllieae  sudden  changes  involve  not  only  the  exercise  of 
attention,  but  also  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  labour  to 
•ecnre  the  means  of  safety.  We  have  lately  had  some  beau- 
tiftd  dry  weather,  with  a  barometer  too  high  to  expect  much 
ftoet  or  snow.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  glass  fell  a  little, 
aaid  we  had  a  smart  rain,  too  much  for  out-door  labour,  and 
ire  had  just  made  preparations  for  having  a  vinery  washed 
md  cleaned  when  down  came  a  heavy  shower  of  snow,  and 
flhortSy  afterwards  the  glass  moved  up  a  little,  the  sky  be- 
came dear,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  out  of  the  sun  the 
ground  was  frozen  the  whole  cd  the  afternoon.  From  the 
▼agarics  of  the  thermometer  we  had  no  idea  of  a  continued 
mit,  but  still  there  was  a  chance  of  a  sharp  frost  for  that 
night,  an^  therefore,  everything  tender  was  protected.  We 
were  convinced  by  the  time  the  sun  was  set  that  the  frost 
ironld  not  continue,  from  the  yellowish  cast  of  the  sky,  and 
later,  from  a  halo  round  the  moon  and  the  veering  of  the 
wind  to  the  west — circumstances  which,  if  they  had  taken 
place  sooner,  might  have  induced  us  to  have  used  less  pro- 
tection, and  more  especially  as  the  moon  being  about  the 
fhll  there  was  more  chance  of  the  air  being  clearer  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning.  We  were  not  surprised  that 
ibere  was  a  considerable  change  in  the  morning,  permitting 
cfcverything  being  uncoverel  early.  But  suppose  we  had 
covered  none,  there  are  many  things  that  with  mere  glass 
protection  would  have  ffiven  us  no  more  trouble,  except 
moyxnfi^  them  to  the  rubbish-heap.  The  only  benefit  we 
derived  from  noting  the  changes  was  using  only  a  little 
fire  heat^  instead  of  a  strong  fire,  which  might  have  been 
given  if  these  changes  had  not  been  noted;  and  being  con- 
v^oed  more  still  if  that  were  necessary,  that  for  merely 
keeping  out  frost  from  small  places  nothing  is  so  economical 
as  a  small  stove  inside  the  house.  The  weather  has  been 
finrt-rate  for  wheeling,  and,  ther^ore,  the  kitchen  garden 
has  had  a  fair  dressing  of  burnt  eaxth,  and  what  manure 
md  materials  could  be  spared  from  the  rubbish-heap.  In 
diy  weather  at  tiiis  season  it  is  better  to  wheel  tiien  than 
on  mornings  which  are  frosty,  as  the  wheel  moves  much 
more  easily  and  gets  no  incrustation,  and  even  on  lawns 
there  is  less  of  marking  left.  We  have  noticed  that  grass 
wheeled  over  when  very  frosty  afterwards  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  charred,  and  the  marks  remain  a  long  time. 

We  have  found  oar  oompost-hea{>  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
clearings  from  the  flower  gaiden,  a  few  tree  leaves,  and  a 
littile  horse-litter  most  usefuL  They  were  thrown  up,  well 
waxed,  and  the  decayed  flowers  of  Calceolarias,  Verbenas, 
Ac*,  gave  enough  of  moisture  to  cause  the  whole  to  heat 
^0^,  and  yet  to  keep  bulk  well,  and  that  without  any 
teniing.  The  whole  has  been  used  for  malring  up  a  bed  for 
a  frame  in  which  Early  Ash-leaved  Potatoes  have  been 
iJanted,  also,  for  another  bed  for  early  Carrots ;  and  a  deep 
CMth  pit  has  been  fiUed  and  planted  with  Potatoes,  as  we 
can  lay  old  sashes  across  it.  The  soil  employed  is  that  which 
has  been  used  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  a  little  slaked 
lime  and  leaf  mould  being  added.  About  6  inches  of  soil  is 
placed  on  the  bed,  the  started  Potatoes  placed  in  rows,  and 
6  or  6  inches  of  soil  placed  over  them.  Sometimes  this  is 
left  in  ridge  form,  but,  as  in  the  frames,  more  generally  flat, 
in  ocder  that  Radishes  may  be  sown  between  the  rows.  In 
planting,  unless  the  Potatoes  have  been  forwarded  in  small 
pete^  which  is  a  ci^ital  plan  to  make  them  tuber  early,  it  is 
aa  well  for  the  shoots  of  the  sets  not  to  be  sprung  more 
than  1  inch,  as  when  larger  and  the  roots  are  freely  growing 
thij  are  apt  to  reoatve  a  check.  Planted  out  also  some  in 
ffo6t,  two  sets  in  16-«ized  pots,  about  6  indliea  in  diameter, 
aad  plaeed  them  in  a  pit  where  a  little  dry  heat  could  be 
gfvea  ae  well  as  a  mild  bottom  heat.  We  have  had  them 
Mod  at  Christmas  l^  this  mode,  and  one  advantage  of 
having  them  in  pots  is;,  that  they  can  be  waawed  and  plaoed 


Placed,  also,  a  number  of  sets  in  484iied  pota.  When  the 
stems  attain  some  size  the  pots  and  part  of  the  etema  will  be 
plunged  in  a  slight  hotbed  or  leaf  mould.  The  oonflnenwt 
of  the  roots  causes  tubers  to  form  more  quickly  than  whsn 
mora  room  is  given.  We  find  that  all  these  things  do  bettor 
after  the  shortest  day  has  passed  than  before ;  and*  time- 
fora,  a  week  or  two  at  this  season  is  not  of  ao  much  con- 
sequence. To  have  nice  new  Potatoes  at  Christmas,  the 
sets  of  early  Potatoes  Should  be  kept,  well  greened  In  a 
sunny  spot  in  summer,  and  planted  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Then  the  young  Potatoes  will  be  good.  Thoas 
who  ara  fond  of  young  waxy  Potatoes  may  have  them  mmltj 
all  the  winter  with  much  less  trouble.  For  instance:  stie 
a  lot  of  the  crop  of  1863  over  1864,  pick  them  of  all  aproeti 
in  spring,  and  keep  the  tubeors  as  ory  and  ood  aa  poasiUB 
over  the  summer.  In  September  and  onwards  place  these 
old  tubers  in  rather  dry  soil,  leaf  mould,  &c,  in  a  diy 
place,  put  them  in  layers,  covering  all  over  with  mme 
6  inches  of  soil,  and  during  the  winter,  though  a  single  staa 
never  appears,  very  fair-sized  waxy  tubers  may  be  obtained. 
We  have  frequently  passed  them  off  as  early  Potatoes,  and 
they  have  been  approved  of  because  they  were  new  Potatoes, 
though  possessing  out  few  of  the  best  qualities  of  early  Pota- 
toes grown  in  a  frame  or  a  pi^,  with  the  foliage  exposed  to 
sun  and  air  in  the  usual  way. 

Sowed  Badishes  also  over  the  Carrot-box.  We  know  of 
nothing  more  economical  than  a  two-light  early  Carrot-badL 
the  Carrots  are  so  nice,  and  the  Badiahes  are  all  gone  befcie 
the  Carrots  have  grown  to  any  size.  The  Badishes  shoald 
not  be  thick,  and  if  the  Carrots  are  thinned  chiefly  hj 
pulling  the  largest  for  use,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  of 
gathering.  Gave  plenty  of  air  in  fiEivourable  weather  to  ea^y 
Badishes,  Lettuces,  and  also  to  old  Lettuces,  Endive,  le. 
Sowed  a  few  more  Kidney  Beans,  and  among  them  a  fow  of 
the  Newington  to  be  cooked  whole  if  it  is  so  desired.  Paoked- 
up  Artichdces,  Celery,  and  run  a  layer  of  burnt  earth  and 
charred  rubbish  along  the  sides  of  Cabbages  and  aatama- 
planted  Savoys.  Placed,  also,  a  little  of  the  aame,  and  aose 
rotten  dung  over  Asparagus  for  the  winter  rains  to  warii 
through,  and  proceeded  with  digging,  trenching,  &c,  aa  the 
work  could  be  done.  For  MusliSooms,  Sea-kale,  kc,  eee  lift 
and  previous  weeks. 

FSTTIT  OABDEN. 

Looked  over  bunches  of  Grapes,  as  one  berry  going  wfll 
soon  give  you  three  or  four,  and  they  will  soon  make  a  wreok 
of  the  bunch.    To  prevent  damp  put  a  little  fire  heat  en 
every  morning  with  air,  and  in  mild  weather  allowed  it  to  go 
out  in  the  afternoon.    Generally  leave  a  little  air  at  hiSk 
unless  when  frosty.    Prepared  for  clearing  and  waaUeg 
middle  vineiy  on  a  wet  morning,  but  left  it  aa  the  weather 
became  fine.    Some  of  the  Vines  from  exoeeaive  aopfbag 
for  many  years  have  become  a  little  weak,  and  we  hafe 
placed  four  young  Vines  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  efter 
removing  carefully  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  funrisUng 
with  fresh  for  the  young  plants.    This  is  a  sort  of  make- 
shift, but  when  the  old  plants  can  be  better  spared  ^and  the 
young  ones,  if  not  quite  to  our  mind),  they  can  be  raised  and 
a  fresh  border  given  to  them.    These  Vines  are  all  planted 
outside  and  brought  through  holes  in  the  front  waU,  aad 
we  cannot  help  it  without  changing  the  whole  interior 
arrangements.      Partly  £rom  the  twist  that  must  tkna  be 
given  to  the  stems,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  Utar 
to  threw  out  lumps  of  cellular  matter,  and  that  we  tUric 
has  encouraged  the  nibbling  of  mice,  and  theae  aa  well  as 
the  excessive  crops  have  lessened  the  usual  vigoor  of  the 
Vines.    The  pieces  of  fresh  soil  will  also  enoonrage  the  old 
Vines,  and  by  rearing  some  strong  Vines  in  Pota,  we  will 
make  sure  of  doing  all  freah  next  season  if  not  ndly  eafisfcd 
with  the  makeshift.    We  watered  the  roota  of  thoeo  '^■es, 
as  soon  as  laid  out  and  covered,  with  warm  water.    IMl 
soil  in  a  nice,  friable,  mellow  state,  and  covered  the  gioiad 
with  a  foet  of  hot  leaves,  and  a  covering  to  keep  ^tay  ever 
all,  so  that  the  roots  will  be  a  little  excited  befine  the  tOM 
receive  any  heat,  some  six  weeks  hence.    Turned  over  IM 
litter  on  the  border  of  a  first  vinerr,  placing  about  6  fa/kta 
of  leaves,  a  UtUe  warm^  next  the  soiL  and  the  dd  on  tike  top^ 
making  in  all  about  16  iniohes.    The  heat  in  the  beiAir  a 
£ew  inohes  from  the  top  was  aboat  60^,  and  these  ftsr  ~ 

•411  ^mmimr  ^     wm.  «|nn¥   ^^   'Ma*'*'  ^*^       ^^  ^  '^V*^  ^leBlM 
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tuxikoe  it  will  be  from  65*  to  60%  and  in  a  wMk  or  so  w« 
wm  itart  with  a  Uttle  fire  heat. 

Figs  in  the  house  we  are  keeping  oool  and  rather  dnr» 
and  will  not  prune  until  gprowth  conunenoes.    Every  aTau- 
aUe  inch  breath  them  is  ooyered  with  bedding  plants. 
We  will  move  some  Fig  trees  in  pots,  and  most  likely  a  few 
Peach  trees  in  pots  into  the  first  vinery ;  and  if  there  should 
be  any  vacancy  from  planting  young  Vines,  the  place  can 
be  filled  up  wiUi  Vines  in  pots.    A  number  of  these  that  have 
been  plunged  for  some  time  in  a  mild  heat  in  an  earth  pit 
have  been  plunged  again  after  the  bed  was  turned,  a  hfuok 
of  horse-droppings  placed  inside  in  front  of  the  pit^  and 
glass  sashes  laid  across,  and  but  little  air  given.    The  insects 
must  have  a  wonderful  constitution  if  they  escape  the  steams 
from  the  horse-droppings.     As  these  Vines  come  forward 
a  bit  we  will  remove  them  to  where  they  can  have  a  dry 
heat.    Kept  moistening  the  Vines  in  pit,  which  seem  to  be 
beginning  to  move,  the  place  beneath  being  supplied  with 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  bloom  and  swelling.    Another  pit 
which  is  6  feet  in  width,  with  a  smaller  pit  in  front  for 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c.,  stands  well  for  the  sun }  and  there 
is  a  shelf  at  the  back  on  which  Black  Prince  Strawberries 
are  placed.    Between  the  back  wall  and  the  narrow  pit  in 
front  is  a  narrow  pathway.     We  wanted  to  have  three  or 
four  rows  of  Strawberries  in  front  of  those  on  the  shelf  over 
the  pathway  and  the  bed.    And  now,  to  manage  it  in  the 
easiest  way.    Some  old  larch  poles  were  found.    These  were 
cut  so  as  to  go  across  from  wall  to  wall  on  the  same  slope 
as  the  glass,  and  about  16  inches  from  it,  the  end  of  the 
poles  being  sloped  likewise,  so  that  as  they  pressed  against 
the  wall  the  more  weight  placed  on  them  the  firmer  they 
would  bo.     These  poles  formed  the  rafters  fhr  temporary 
shelves  laid  longitudinally  across  them,  and  a  smaU  wedge 
of  wood  placed  on  the  pole  in  front  of  the  shelf  would  keep 
it  level.    These  poles,  the  shelves  being  removed,  may  be 
taken  away  in  a  few  minutes  to  form  the  grroundwork  for 
a  stage  in  any  other  pit  of  a  similar  siie ;  and  thus  Straw- 
berries and  anything  else  may  be  brought  as  near  the  glass 
as  it  is  desirable.    Li  the  present  case,  as  we  wiH  only  use 
three  or  four  shelves  at  present,  the  pit  will  continue  to 
be  filled  with  other  things.    We  do  not  think  of  any  more 
simple  plan  at  present;  and  we  allude  to  it  more  promi- 
nently, OS  an  inquiry  has  been  made  whether  such  a  pit 
might  not  be  filled  with  leaves  to  the  requisite  height  and 
slope,  and  the  Strawberry-pots  set  or  plunged  in  the  leaves. 
We  say  No,  for  two  reasons.    First,  by  our  plan,  the  pit 
being  heated,  there  will  be  a  greater  circulation  and  a 
greater  body  of  air  about  the  plants ;  and  secondly,  because 
when  Strawberry-pots  are  kept  plunged  at  this  season  they 
grow  too  much  to  foliage.    Even  in  such  a  professed  bed 
of  leaves  we  would  prefer  the  pots  to  stand  on  boards. 
Those  we  have  set  on  shelves  (temporary  ones),  have  been 
brought  from  a  frame  in  which  they  have  stood  a  few  weeks, 
as  noticed  last  week;   and  there  is  nothing  between  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  and  the  board  but  a  little  moss.    It  is 
not  likely  they  will  fruit  there ;  but  if  they  did,  the  pots 
would  be  thinned,  and  a  little  leaf  mould  plaoed  over  the 
moss,  or  most  likely  a  thin  piece  of  turf  with  the  earthy 
side  upwards,  would  be  used  instead  of  either. 

Preceded  with  pruning,  nailing,  &c.,  as  opportunity  offered. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Cucumbers,  and  sowed  a  few  seeds ;  as 
several  times  stated,  the  leaves  of  those  bearing  now  cannot 
have  too  much  light.  The  temperature  at  night  should  be 
moderate,  not  to  excite  them  too  much — say  about  60*;  and 
it  is  important  where  length  of  firuitfulness  is  desirable  that 
the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  fruit  sparingly;  one  fruit 
now  will  be  more  exhausting  than  four  after  the  middle  of 
March.  Where  Melons  are  wanted  early,  seeds  should  now 
b^sown. 

OBNAMBMTAL  DBFABTMSMT. 

See  last  and  previous  weeks,  and  Mr.  Eeane's  specific 
directions  as  to  stove,  forcing-pit,  &c.  Where  you  have 
plenty  of  room  large  lumps  of  lily  of  the  Valley  may  be 
^boed  on  the  fioor  of  a  forcing-house ;  but  if  yon  want  vexy 
flae  pots  you  must  disentangle  the  roots,  and  use  only 
jUtem  having  nice,  firm,  plump  buds,  and  cram  these  closely 
together.  These  will  do  in  any  forcing^iouse;  but  they 
'Wm  do  better  if  you  can  give  them  a  little  bottom  heat  &»r 
ft  i^  weeks,  whilst  the  buds  are  kept  rather  oooL  With 
btidhn^'  plants^  where  there  isBO  ftre  hMt,  the  great  eniemy 


will  be  danp,  and  the  Verbenas  and  the  finer  OwMinmi 
will  be  the  first  to  show  it.  Caleeolarias  will  stande  good 
portiont  and  seem  to  Eke  it ;  neverthelees»  after  the  fro&  ot 
Tuesday,  we  had  all  the  Ughts  off  on  Wedneeday,  in  order 
that  plants  and  surface  soil  might  be  well  dried,  aa,  in  snelt 
changeable  weather,  it  behoves  us  to  be  prepared  for  a  oon- 
tinnd  froet,  whether  it  come  or  not.  All  plants  in  windows 
should  be  watered  sparingly ;  and  our  friends  will  be  pleaeed 
to  recollect  that  everv  bulb  they  use  for  window  or  room 
decoration  will  bloom  better  by  having  made  abundanoe  of 
roots  before  the  leaves  or  the  fiower-stems  appear.  No 
place  is  better  for  starting  Hyacinths,  kc,  for  glassso  or 
pots  than  a  dark  oool  closet.  The  more  the  vessek  are 
filled  with  roots  before  the  stem  appears  the  better  will  tiie 
bloom  be. — ^R.  P. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Dxc.  26. 

The  great  market  of  the  week  was  on  CbrisUnaa  eve.  when  a  briak 
wht  done,  hot  the  supply  bcuiy  equal  to  the  rcqairemente  of  the 
piicea  were  not  affected.  To-day,  thoagh  there  is  plenty  of  eveiTlhlac^ 
hot  Uttle  la  done  in  the  way  of  bubineae.  Hothonee  Grapee  are  nithT 
more  scarce,  and  in  Applet  and  t'ear*  no  fresh  mrietlee  have  made  their 
appoamnoe  ;  indeed,  owing  to  the  early  npeniog  of  Uie  late  kinds,  endh  as 
Beurr6  Ranee,  Ne  Plus  Mentis,  and  Easter  Henrr^,  these  are  now  fit  I6r 
use,  and  after  they  full  Pears  may  be  oonaldered  aa  orer.  Cut  flowtn  sie 
plentiful  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Pelargoniums,  Orchids,  Acasiis^ 
Camelliaa,  Chinese  Primulas,  Early  Talipa,  Eosea,  Violet*,  and  Mignonette. 
are  the  prtneipaL 

FBT7IT. 


a.  d.    8.  d 

Applea j^tiere    1    6  to  4  0 

Aprioota doa.    0    0     0  0 

Mga dos.    0    0      0  0 

FilberU&NutslOOlba.  60    0    90  0 

Grapes,  Uotbouse.  ...lb.    5    0      8  0 

Foreign 10     2  0 

Muscats 6    0    10  0 

Lemons 100    6    0    10  0 

Melons each    SO     5  0 


a.  4.     s.  4 

Malberriea quart    0    OloS  • 

Neetarluee 0    0     •  f 

Oranges 100    4    0    It  • 

Peaches 0    0     S  0 

Peats M..bttsh.    8    0    IS  t 

dessert Valero    3^6     •  t 

Pine  Applea lb.    8*0      •  • 

Poinegranatea....ikeaeh    0   t     0  6 

Walnttto.M..........b«ah.  14   •   St  • 


TSaXTABUBS. 


Aaparagna bundle 

Beans,  Broad bush. 

Kidney 100 

Beet,  Red dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

Brusitela  Sprouts^  sieve 

Cabbage dox. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrota :....  bunch 

Cauliflower dox. 

Celery bnndle 

Cucumbera eaeh 

Endive    aoore 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 

Herba bunch 

UoraeradJah  ...  bundle 


a.  d. 

«  Oto 
0 
6 
0 
9 
< 
9 
8 
f 
8 
8 
9 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 


• 
8 
1 
0 
I 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
• 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 


a.  d 

10  0 
0    0 


0 
6 
0 
< 

8 
0 
8 

• 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Leeka m..  boneh 

Lettuce  score 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mttsid.  te  Creaa,  punnet 

Oniona .• ...  tnshel 

pickling quart 

Parsley bnnch 

Parsnips  doa. 

Peas. bosh. 

Potutoea  sadt 

Hadishee  doa.  buaehee 

Rhubarb ^.  bundle 

Savoys per  dom, 

8ea-kale basket 

Spinadi sieve 

Tomatoee  .........i  tfere 

Turnips  ............buBch 


9,  d.  iu  d 
0  SloO  • 
0     s  • 


0 

2 
0 

i 

8 
6 

0 
0 

f 

0 

9 
• 
f 
9 
8 


I  8 

9  9 

4  9 

9  9 

•  i 

9  9 

9  • 

9  » 

9  * 

9  » 

1  9 

9  9 

1  • 

9  • 

9  9 


V 


TO    CORRCSPONDENT8. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de* 
partmental  writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Hortiooltiirew 
Cottage  Oardener,  and  Country  Qentleman.'*  "Bj  so 
doing  they  are  suljeeted  to  ui\justifiable  tarouUe  and 
expense.  All  oommunieations  ^onld  therefore  he  ad- 
dressed aoleJy  to  The  Ediion  of  the  JournaX  qf  jBortfcii^ 
fwre,  4'c.>  162,  Fleet  Street,  Lond<m,  B.C. 
N.B. — ^Msny  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

PnioxLT  ?na&  Sbxd  (JUx).— FiU  some  pota  three  parte  AUl  of  eroeksor 
broken  pota,  and  orer  them  place  an  inch  of  aandy  loam,  0Ae»half  of 
should  be  pieces  of  pot  tbe  sue  of  pigeon  beans  vx  peae.  Sow  the  i 
.cover  lightly,  not  more  than  the  dUmefter  of  the  seeds,  with  i 
*ln  a  gentle  heat,  and  be  earemi  not  to  water  ofiener  than  ia 
keep  the  aoil  moderately  moiat.  When  the  aeedlings  are  irirly  up 
them  to  the  greenhoiue,  and  keep  them  near  the  glaae  with  the  fWl  atm 
over  them.  They  will  require  moderate  waiaringa  during  saniner,  atvajB 
taking  care  to  keep  the  soil  dry  rather  than  wet ;  bat  modorato  molrtHBa 
anlta  them  beat.  In  winter  thoy  need  no  water  beyond  a  llttie  Ofirisi—sHip. 
in  bright  weather  to  keep  them  from  shrivelUag.  Whea  the  sasdHaii  — 
sufflcieotly  huge  to  handle  pot  singly  into  amah  pots,  vatng  a  oanpMloff 
asndy  loam  haU;  and  broken  pota  and  pleeea  of  eharooal  the  aiat  of  ahaari 
not  the  other  halt  The  drainago  ahonid  oeeopy  ono-thirA  of  tho  4i  '' 
the  pot,  and  if  the  pot  ia  doable  tbe  diameter  of  the  pkift  It  is  a] 
»iae.  After  the  plaata  beoome  eatabliahed,  atandlag  thtm  oat  of  ' 
annny  aitoation  nroia  Jane  to  September  ia  hotter  thaa  keeptag 
tinually  under  glasa.  A  temperature  ranging  flrom  48*  ta  SIP  asila  i 
winter.  They  are  very  coai^  eoltivafted,  all  the  eere  Beaded  tolo  l 
the  soil  becomhig  aoddea  aboat  them,  whtah  eaoaee  tlm  lodelo  doa 
role  the  atem.  We  ahonid  like  to  kaow  if  any  0Mhaeeaeeeededia< 
ing  from  thia  p2«it  (OpoatU  TalgwU)  frait  ia  thia  eooal 
aad  nnder  what  treatment .    Oara  wett  alway a  iaalpid. 
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AxARTLUi  CvLTOAs  (A,  8. 2>.  &.)•— 'K'oar  treatment  ii  all  right  m  far ; 
aad  BOW  if  you  could  plunge  the  pota  In  a  bottom  heat  of  75^,  keeping  the 
atmoaphere  10*  lower  for  a  fortnight,  jon  would  hare  no  trouble  in  bringing 
the  roota  to  the  aides  of  the  pots,  proTldiag  the  wil  wm  kept  moderately 
BOiat.  After  that  ther  should  be  kept  In  a  temperature  of  W*  by  night, 
irith  a  rise  of  16*  with  sun  and  air.  Water  ireely  until  the  learea  attain 
their  full  siae,  then  gradually  withhold  the  water,  and  gire  three  months  of 
reat  at  ^e  doll  period  of  the  year.  Amaryllis  Jobnsoni,  A.  Johnsoni  major, 
and  A.  Prince  of  Orange  require  the  abore  treatment.  A.  longlfolia  rosea 
doea  not  require  so  much  heat  as  the  othera,  neither  does  the  Jaeobma  Lily. 
A  rather  warm  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  to  winter  them  in ;  and  a 
vinery  la  rery  anitable  when  growing.  In  other  reapects  they  all  reqidre 
the  aame  treatment.  We  are  promised  an  article  on  the  cnltiTatlon  of  this 
flunily. 

CwsnuuAs  FncersD  (O,  S.,  Dalkeith), ^Yovlt  Cinerarias  will  certainly 
be  injured  in  their  flowering  by  becoming  frosen.  Keep  them  near  the 
glass,  and  giTC  abundance  of  air,  thus  enoouraging  sturdy  growth.  They 
nay  poestbly  recover  so  aa  to  flower  well,  though  not  so  well  as  if  they  had 
not  been  injured. 

HnuonoPBS  ron  WiicTsm  (Idem),— For  this  pnrpoae  we  prefer  plants 
which  hare  been  struck  in  spring  and  grown  on  during  tiie  summer,  as  yon 
propose  doing  with  seedlings.  Cuttinffs  flower  more  freely  than  seedlings, 
•nd  on  that  score  alone  we  prefer  them.  Seedlings,  howerer,  do  moderately 
irell  for  winter  blooming,  and  are  stronger  and  not  so  liable  to  damp  off. 
At  tile  same  time  they  are  ahy  bloomers,  and  are  not  always  worth  growing. 
Cuttings  struck  in  March  will  better  answer  your  purpose.  All  they  need  is 
frequent  repotting,  and  pinching  back  the  shoots  in  order  to  make  them 
shapely.  Tne  blooms  should  also  be  nipped  off  during  the  summer  until 
Stpikember.  After  that  they  will  flower  freely  if  kept  in  a  warm  green- 
house. 

Plaks  or  FLOwm  Gasdems  (C  £.).— There  are  no  plans  of  gardens 
published  in  a  separate  form.  Tliere  are  a  hundred  spread  through  the 
volnmes  of  this  Journal. 

Tnsxa  to  Rxplacb  Chestmijts  om  a  Dry  Soil  {E,  Hickt),—Wt  should 
think  the  dry  rocky  soil  you  describe  would  grow  Wa'nut  trees,  which 
are  both  handsome  and  useful,  though  by  no  meauH  the  most  proper  by  a 
puWc  road.  The  common  white  flowered  Acacia  wou'd  also  look  well,  and 
we  are  not  certain  but  a  Birch  would  do  well  in  such  a  place,  though  not 
brtter  than  a  Beech,  and  if  you  liked  to  have  the  purple-leaved  one  it  would 
do.  Most  of  the  newly  introduced  trees  are  of  the  Finns  tribe,  and  as  you 
object  to  evergreens,  they  are  not  admissible,  and  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  plant  any  but  robust-growing  trees  uf  known  hardiness.  If  you  wanted 
thine  treep  differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  oma- 
vental,  piaat  a  white-flowered  Acacia,  a  scarlet-flowered  Horse  Chestnut, 
and  a  porple-leavad  Beech.  They  are  all  hardy  fast-growing  trees.  It 
ironld,  however,  be  advisable  to  exchange  some  of  the  soil  which  the  roots 
of  the  late  trees  have  heen  occupying  for  other  fresh  soil  befoie  planting 
anything. 

Haedt  EvxRonsKMa  {A,  J,  &.)•— The  commonly-called  Alatemus,  is  in 
thh  Cottage  Gardeners*  Dictionary ^  under  the  botanical  name,  Rhamnus 
•latemus.  Oriselinia  lucida  or  littoralls  i«  a  plant  introduced  since  the 
Cottage  Gardener^  Dictionary  was  stereotyped,  but  will  be  found  in  the 
**  Supplement"  about  to  be  published.  Eugenia  Ugni  was  supposed  when 
first  introduced  to  be  tender,  but  in  most  bituations  it  is  now  lound  to  be 
hardy,  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  other  two  plants  you 
mentton* 

Vauovs  ((7.  T,  H.,  2)ors«0-— There  is  no  better  Tropmolum  than  elegans 
in  its  own  shade  of  colour;  Brilliant  is  darker  but  not  better  ;  Tom  Thumb 

S allow),  is  flue;  and  so  is  Pearl,  but  the  flowers  are  large  like  a  common 
aaturtium.    We  know  I'inns  inaignis  will  certainly  succeed  near  the  sea- 
coast)  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  P.  anstriaca  should  not  do  so. 

InsKCT  on  Laukkl  Lkavss  (H.  F.  Hamilton),— V^t  are  not  aware  of  any 
insect  which  gnaws  the  leaves  of  the  Laurel  Possibly  the  mischief  is  done 
during  the  night,  and  the  culprit  might  be  caught  by  examining  the  trees 
with  a  candle  after  dark.— W. 

Allamanda  keriifolia  TREATMXifT  (A  South-Eostem  Subscriber).- 
Keep  the  plant  dry  at  the  root,  giving  no  water  except  a  little  occasionallj 
to  keep  the  stems  fresh.  From  now  to  the  middle  of  March  It  will  do  well 
in  a  temperature  of  45^  to  5G<*,  providing  the  atmosphere  be  kept  dry.  In 
Ifarch  eutout  the  weakest  shoots  and  prune  the  strongest  back  about  half 
thair  length  if  it  is  a  young  plant,  but  if  it  is  large  and  the  wood  well  ripened, 
4he  shoou  may  safely  be  cut  back  to  the  second  joint  About  a  fortnight 
hefore  this  o«*  the  beginning  of  March,  repot  the  plant,  taking  away  as  much 
of  the  old  soil  as  can  conveniently  be  done  without  injuring  the  roota 
Drain  well  and  use  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  half,  leaf  soil  one-fourth,  and 
well-rotted  manure  one-fourth,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  If 
the  plant  is  young  omit  the  manure,  supplying  its  place  with  turfy  loam. 
When  the  plant  »hows  signs  of  growing:  cut  it  in  as  mentioned  before,  and 
be  rather  sparing  of  water"  until  growth  fairly  commences,  when  liberal 
waterings  are  required.  Abundance  of  light  and  air,  with  copious  syrLng- 
Ings  are  requisite.  After  February  the  temperature  should  range  from  bo^ 
to  7(P,  This  plant  is  the  hardieot  of  the  Allamandas,  and  deserves  more 
extended  cultivation  on  account  of  Its  giving  a  colour  much  wanted  for 
effect  in  oonservatory  decoration  In  summer  and  autumn. 

Cissus  DiscoLon  (/</«m).— Ton  are  quite  right  in  keeping  dry  at  the  root. 
Continue  to  do  so  until  March,  but  do  not  allow  the  stems  to  nhrivel  through 
excessive  dryness.  Water  must  be  given  to  prevent  this,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  little  is  necessary  to  do  it.  Pot  in  March,  and  place  in  gentle  bottom 
heat  if  vou  have  It,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  kindly  the  buds  break  in 
comparison  to  those  not  so  stironluted.  It  requires  a  temperature  of  55**  to 
65^  in  winter,  and  fh>m  65°  to  80°  when  growing. 

CiMXEAaiA  Leaves  Cvruko  {A  aubseribert  y^rA;).— The  leaves  curl 

through  a  contraction  of  their  tuusuea,  which  is  mostly  caused  by  insects 

sncking  out  the  juices  of  the  leaves ;  but  keeping  the  atmosphere  too  dry 

induces  hasty  evaporation  fh>m  the  leaves,  and  this  causes  them  to  curl  up. 

Too  high  a  temperature  at  this  season  is  also  the  cause  of  the  leaves  curling, 

for  it  induces  growth  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  sufficient  light  to  perfect 

he  growths  made.  Oive  abundance  of  air,  keep  near  the  glass,  and  discon- 

^ue  the  regular  watering,  giving  water  only  when  the  plaou  need  it ;  but 

\o  not  let  the  leaves  flag  from  want  of  it.  Do  not  water,  however,  until  they 

«eed  it,  then  give  enough  to  run  through  the  pota.    See  that  the  drainage 

a  all  right,  and  watch  narrowly  for  the  a'^near^nce  of  the  green  fl"       va 

'Vnfc  th*"  "'^^'^  i»«~i*.   maid  ♦»»''n  }M.t»w  •     '*.-    lie  a^w  **v»thana, 


AnuANOxMKMT  Awn  PLAvniro  OF  YiMBUsa  {A  DumbarUnekwe  ^^jj^fy 
—Tour  arrangemenu  are  very  good.  Ton  will  have  plenty  of  heat  m  1m 
late  house,  and  so  you  will  in  the  early  one,  if  yon  do  not  oDmBMaeean 
January,  eapecially  if  you  take  two  pipes  round  the  end  next  the  Dwarwif 
you  think  of  beginnhig  earlier,  you  had  better  have  two  pipea  •>»•«■« 
end  likewise.  We  would  plant  as  follows,  aocording  to  your  own  sslietloa; 
'"Early  ^otiss.— Proliflo  Sweetwater,  Black  Hamburgh,  Bowood  Mnie& 
MiU  Hill  Hamburgh,  Canon  Qall  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandra  «* 
Damas  Violet.  For  Late  JJowe.— Victoria  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Haailipt 
Boyal  Muscadine,  Lady  Downes*,  Chasselaa  Musqu6.  and  Black  Priaea. 

Names  of  Plants  (Fiof^O.— No.  1,  is  one  of  the  HoUy-l^vedpteirtl 
Berberries,  probably  B.  repens;  2,  is  some  Paaaiflora,  it  ia  impsssHHia 
say  which  fnm  a  single  starved  leaf.  (T.  P.).— 1,  Epacria  porpnnMi. 
The  others  are  garden  varieties  which  you  ean  much  better  i^ineM  ne 
nearest  nursery  than  we  can  without  a  oolleeiion  of  the  planta  at  hand  at 
oompariion.    2  has  the  features  of  E.  grandlflora;  5  and  ^  of  E.  "  "'"■ 
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EELATIVE  ENTEIES— BIRMINGHAM  SHOW. 


The  yarioas  reports  of  the  gpreat  congress  of  poultry 
to  prove  that  this  Show  has  been  eminentiy^  BuooessftiL 
True,  there  has  been  a  very  unexpected  exhibition  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  Judges — one,  which  possibly  will  yet  form 
the  subject  of  further  steps.  Our  "old  mother"  would 
appear  to  fancy  herself  "perfection."  She,  certainly,  has 
been  most  successful ;  but,  as  certainly,  I  would  take  ex- 
ception to  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  "  Regulations," 
"  No  additional  prizes  or  me^kls  will  be  awarded,  the  ex- 
tended classification  now  adopted  rendering  ony  departure 
frwn  the^ze  list  in  this  respect  unnecessary."     The  italics  are 

mine. 

Now,  in  the  analysis  of  the  relative  entries  at  this  mon- 
ster Show,  a  difficulty  arises  at  the  outset.  The  method  of 
entering  is  peculiar,  but  for  practical  purposes  I  haTe 
assumed  each  entry  to  be  7s.  6d. ;  and  with  this  assumptioB 
as  being  equaUy  fair  to  all  breeds,  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  prove  that  a  "  departure  from  the  prite  list,**  if  "  tiniie- 
cessary"  would  be  fairer  than  at  present. 

The  Show  has  proved  that  Black  Hamburghs  richly  deserre 
and  thoroughly  support  a  class  of  their  own ;  but  it  has 
shown  almost  as  unmistakeably  that  the  "  degenerate  Poles," 
or,  in  other  words,  "  Cr&ve  Cceurs,"  do  not  deserve  a  clasfl^ 
and  this  experience  tallies  with  the  entries  at  Worcester, 
where  also  they  enjoyed  a  class  to  themselves.  I  do  not 
fancy  they  will  ever  become  great  favourites  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

I  place  the  various  breeds  according  to  their  value  as 
returners  of  money  to  the  coflfers  of  the  Show,  and  will  thea 
add  a  few  remarks. 

Atnomnt  neeipei 


Order  of 
Merit, 

I 
2 
3 

• 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Breed, 


No,  of 
Pent. 


Prizee 


fl;:'^       for  Entries  at 
offered,       -^  y,  ^..^fc. 


Dorking \ «  269 

Cochins 205 

Hamburghs    (Spanglud 

and  Pencilled) 199 

Game 350 

Brahmas    84 

Bantams 115 

Black  Hamburghs  23 

Spanish 71 

Polands 47 

Malays    10 

CrdTcCccuis 7 


£68 
62 

72 

129 

13 

4S 

10 
34 
S» 
10 
10 


^100    7 
76  17 

74  19 

131    7 

12  15 

4t    2 

8  IS 

26  12 

17  12 

3  15 

2  12 


C 
6 

6 
6 
0 

e 
« 

6 
6 
0 
6 


It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  if  the  Judges  had 
had  power  to  award  additional  prizes,  the  Dorkings  moat 
richly  deserved  it.  I  have  never  shown,  and  probably  never 
shall  show  this  breed.  I,  therefore,  cannot  be  accused  of 
partiality  here ;  but  every  unprq'udiced  eye  must  see  at  a 
glance  that  this  breed  deserves  still  greater  encoun^memt 
at  Birmingham.  This  might  be  done  either  by  interme- 
diate prizes  of  JE*  10s.,  .£3  10s.,  &c.,  or  by  making  a  number 
of  prizes  of  the  same  amount,  the  honour  of  bemg  third  or 
fourth  being  all  the  difference.  If  the  Committee  simpi^ 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  they  may  work 
the  remedy  in  any  way  they  think  best. 

No.  2  and  No.  4  I  will  consider  together.  They  h&Te 
this  in  common  that  private  individuals  added  cups  of  valu^ 
and  thus  increased,  we  may  suppose,  the  competition.  ThMO 
amoimts  I  have  not  added  to  the  prizes  offered.  Were  I  to 
add  it,  Hamburghs  would  then  become  second,  and  Bzahmai 
fourth,  in  order  of  payers.  Both  Game  and  Cochins  are 
well  flnoo"^<3fe^  gf..Ti[,w5i»*r^owi,  nM  ^v-'y  h^— »  xegpoDdod 


«»^li«l] 
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SU 


fUrlf.  ThB  BraluuM  Manielr  ntnrn  thaiT  ftuomt  Tl 
MO  not  teeated  h  thej  Bhoiila  bs,  knd  koomdinKlr  ^^  ^^ 
wyg  does  not  ooatun  the  name*  of  mvstJ  •oooeaa 
bnodats—Hewra.  PriMt,  Wrifcht,  Hinton,  and  Pigaon, 
uvUnoc^  are  absent.  Poariblr  ther  fed  aa  I  do,  that  t 
Mttmae  do  not  reoeire  anffloient  encouragement.  Taki 
USSaamjrgaide,  titer  P*T  Binniiiithani  Taatly  better  th 
^•aiaii.  yet  Oxej  lutre  only  two  pniea  in  each  dau.  T 
two  TaHetias  compete  together,  to  Uiat  the  li^ht  bird*  ■ 
abnoet  excluded  torn  the  pme  list.  They  might  ba  allow 
ft  "two  hens  or  pulleta  "  daai,  or  a  "oook  and  one  hei 
Md  the  Committee,  I  firmly  beliave,  would  be  tha  game 
Tha  amoont  offered  to  Polanda  is  greatly  beyond  thi 
I'otania.    One  of  the  prliea  in  each  claas  might  be  saTed. 

What  ahall  I  gay  of  Halayi  ?  The  returnB  are  pitifiil,  a: 
yet  who  would  wish  tham  eicluded  ?  Wonld  the  Show 
perfect  without  themP  I  would  Baggast  dividing  t 
■mount  into  three  ptiEes  instead  of  two;  the  factbein 
that  theai  prizes  are  gained  chiefly  either  by  Mr.  Ballan 
or  Mi.  Sykea,  whoae  birds  are  moat  decidedly  of  very  differe 
itroins,  and  their  relatire  positions  dependant  on  the  Jade 
•elected.  Possibly,  then,  otheri  miffht  also  notice  this  not 
breed. 

The  Cr^e  CtBor  makes  a  still  more  piteona  appearan 
than  the  Malsys.  My  slight  experience  of  tham  ie  not 
their  favour,  and  one  broader  who  had  been  tderably  su 
cesstnl  with  them  has  parted  with  his,  or  was  aniiona  to  < 
•o.  I  repeat  that  they  do  not  appear  to  me  likely  to  taJ 
much  hrfd  on  English  breeders.  Time  will  show.  Mea 
while,  their  entries  at  Worcester  and  Birmingham  pro' 
uiej  do  not  at  present  merit  a  class  to  thenuelvea. 

I  hope  to  forward  you  my  analysis  of  Darlington  in  tl 
course  of  a  few  days.— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

.P.S. — I  thought  experience  had  proved  that  it  was  u: 
irise  to  show  two  ."  Game  ladies  "  together.  Hence  shoi 
adopted  "cock  and  one  heii"  claaaei.  Then  why  dasai 
for  two  hens  or  pullets  f 


CAPTAIN  HEATON,  MIt.  HINDSON,  AND  TH! 
BIRMINGHAM  SHOW. 

With  reference  to  cert^n  letters  which  have  appeared  i 
Thb  Joubnu.  of  HOBTicuLTTiRl,  Stating  that  Captai 
Heaton  and  others  were  admitted  into  the  poultry  bay  s 
Bingley  Hall  dnring  the  time  the  Judges  ware  making  the! 
awarda,  we  are  informed  by  the  Secretary  that  such  was  nc 
the  case,  no  petBOn  whatever  being  admitted  to  this  part  ( 
the  building  until  after  the  Judges  had  completed  thei 
duties.  Captain  Haaton  did  not  enter  Bingley  Hail,  unt 
some  time  after  the  Judges  had  given  in  their  awards  in  th 
Cochin  classes. 

[The  above  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Council  of  th. 
Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show;  and  St.  Lythall,  thi 
Secretary,  adds,  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams,  in  whose  name  Mr 
Hindson's  Game  fowls  wera  exhibited,  is  Uie  Mayor  of  Welsh 
pool.  We  never  auspected  Capt.  Heaton  of  influencing  th. 
Judges  in  their  decisions ;  but  the  complaint  made  is,  tha 
he  and  others  were  admitted  into  the  poultry  department  ii 
direct  violation  of  the  Society's  rule  17,  and  especially  o 
that  part  which  precludes  the  public  from  boing  preseni 
whilst  any  part  of  tha  judging  is  proceeding. 

With  regard  to  the  Mayor  of  Welshpool,  he  i 


relshpool,  he  appears  to  be 


the  guilty  party  in  exhibiting  &lgely  another  park's  Gam« 
fowls  aa  hia  own ;   and,  if  so,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hiudson  i 


I  UAD  quite  made  up  my  mind  not  to  reply  to  any  more 
taonymouB  correspondence ;  for  I  have  but  a  poor  opinion 
>f  a  man  who  attacks  another  under  the  protection  of  an 
msumed  name;  but  I  think  the  letter  of  Mr.  Manning 
'eqnirea  an  answer  bora  me — flrat,  because  he  tells  me  in  a 
itea^htforward  manner  that  be  considers  I  have  committed 
m  error ;  and,  secondly,  beoauaa  he  imagines  that  I  wilfully 
voke  one  of  tiie  regulations  of  the  Birmingham  Show.  To 
oatify  my  condact  with  the  public,  and  to  prove  that  the 
Brmingham  Committee  nerer  attempted  to  show  any  fikvour 
mranla  me,  I  bes  to  state  the  eSroumstaaoes  nnder  which 
.  viawed  the  pomtry  on  the  Saturday  evening  exactly  as 


tliey  h^jpened;  uid  I  tmat,  by  so  d<dng,  I  shall  conviaM 
yonr  rsaden  tlwt  I  am  not  the  dreadftil  culprit  that  aoiM 
would  have  them  believe. 

I  was  one  of  those  lAo  paid  IOj.  to  sea  the  cattle  indged. 
About  six  o'clock  (the  Jodgea  living  completed  their 
awards),  whilst  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  Committee^  I 
heard  him  give  an  order  to  the  policeman  in  charge  ot  tiia 
entranoe  to  the  poultry  department  to  admit  all  who  wiahed 
to  look  at  the  fiinrls.  I  saw  numbers  enter  the  romni  lad, 
having  heard  a  distinot  order  given  from  one  in  authority, 
I  did  not  consider  (nor  do  I  now),  that  I  was  breaking  aaj 
rule,  or  takins  an  unhir  advantage  of  others  in  following 
those  who  had  gone  before  me.  The  ord°r  &om  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  emanate  &om  any  reqneet  of  mine.  It  ia 
not  my  intention  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  my  poetical 
friend  "  Siuu.  Fst  ;"  for,  were  I  to  do  so,  I  sbonld  widen 
the  breadi  rather  than  heal  it.  I  must  now  leave  you  anil 
yonr  readers  to  decide  if  I  am  guilty  of  the  &ulta  laid  to 
my  charge. — Hbmbt  Hkatox. 

I  A1C  obliged  for  the  insertion  of  my  letter,  and  aleo  Mr. 
Smith's,  ranting  the  charge  insinuated  in  a  previous  article 
on^the  Birmingham  Show.  Unfortunately,  however,  you 
oQclnding  commentary  would  seem  to  imply  that  then 
was  collusion  of  aome  nature ;  and  from  this  1  can  scaroely 
think  you  have  given  either  of  the  letters  inserted  an  at- 
tentive perusal.  Ton  say,  "It  is  unfortunate  Mr.  Hiad- 
son  did  not  announce  hia  discovery  until  atler  one  of  the 
public  had  detected  the  fact."  This  is  met  by  the  assertion 
in  my  letter  that  I  was  the  firtt  to  make,  as  well  as  the 
lirit  to  announce,  the  discovery  that  the  birds  were  my  own 
and  exhibited  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  thi* 
Bssertian  is  corrobor  ated  by  Mr.  Smith  in  bis  letter.  Surely 
nich  a  satiabctory  statement,  so  respectably  and  empha- 
tically verified,  should  have  protected  me  from  any  implied 
upersion  ?  As  to  who  Mr.  Williams  is,  I  can  only  give  yon 
liearsay  information,  as  I  am  aoacqnainted  with  this  person 
ind  hare  no  desire  to  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  him ;  but 
[  am  told  he  either  now  holds,  or  has  held,  the  position  of 
tfayor  of  Welshpool.  I  trust  this  rqoinder  will  clear  aU 
loubts  upon  the  subject. — Jobiph  Hindsoh,  Barton  HmiM, 
Mar  LiiierpooL 

TsAT  the  awards  to  three  of  tiie  pens  of  Game  fowls  at 
Jirmingham  this  year  havi!  caused  more  aetonisbment  and 
jiimadversion  tiian  all  the  others  put  together  will  be  ao- 
:nowIedged  by  those  amateurs  present  at  Bingley  Hall  on 
November  30th.  and  probably  by  hearsay  from  many  otherg 
rho  had  not  the  opportunity  of  then  seeing  them.  One 
Mt  connected  with  this  caae  seema  now  quite  overlooked, 
ut  at  tha  time  it  waa  not  only  a  most  prominent  one,  but 
□ch  also  as  in  the  opinion  of  those  present  threw  a  strong 
ght  on  the  subject.  It,  however,  still  remains  unexplained 
-all  three  of  tiiese  Oame  cocks  in  the  afterwards  "die- 
ualified  "  pens  were  marked  alike  in  the  nostrils,  and,  after 
lemoat  cweful  examination  byahost  of  »mateura  of  every 
bher  pen  containing  a  Oame  cock  throughout  the  wbola 
how,  there  proved  not  a  single  cock  among  the  others 
milarly  marked.  It  seems,  at  laaat,  on  the  first  blush  of 
le  thing,  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  fact  so  obviona 
>  atrangera  in  those  three  fovla,  should  be  quite  passed 
'er  without  instant  detection  by  Mr.  Hindson  their  owner. 
rah^ps,  therefore,  that  gentleman  will  explain  this  for  tha 
mefit  of  a  poultry  amateur  who  never  yet  exhibited  a^ 

In  the  l.iat  Number  of  your  Journal  jon  say  it  is  to  be 
gretted  that  Mr.  Hindson  did  not  declure  the  birds  to  ba 
a  before  the  &ct  waa  discovered  by  one  of  the  pablic.  I 
ould  readily  admit  the  force  of  this  remark  if  it  wera 
He.  But  is  it  true  P  Ton  do  not  say  when  the  discovery 
u  refer  to  was  made ;  but  unleaa  it  was  previous  to  the 
ening  of  the  Show  on  the  Monday  morning,  it  waa  not 
fore  Mr.  Hindson  had  supplied  the  information  upon 
lich  these  pens  were  diaquuifled.  It  is  true  some  littla 
lay  occurred  befbre  there  waa  a  pnblic  announcement  that 
E)  prizea  had  been  cancelled ;  bnt  as  this  delay  was  not 
nahmed  by  any  heaitation  <»  lalootaaca  on  tha  part  of 
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SCr.  HiBdflon,  it  is  rather  hard  that  it  should  be  made  the 
ground  of  an  i]i£9rence  against  him. 

Your  inquiries  about  Mr.  Williams  I  am  quite  unable  to 
answer.  I  neither  know  who  he  is  nor  by  what  means  he 
became  possessed  of  these  fowls.  I  should,  however,  be 
BQzprised  to  learn  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  you 
refer  to— that  he  is  a  person  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Hindson ;  and,  until  some  proof  is  produced  on  this  point, 
I  most  take  the  liberty  of  disbelieving  that  such  is  ihe  case. 

Bat  let  this  be  as  it  msy,  the  lial  vital  question  is — 
Wore  these  fowls  sent  to  Birmingham  with  Mr.  Hindson's 
knowledge  or  consent?  If  it  can  be  proved  they  were,  I 
should  be  the  first  to  admit  that  no  defence,  or  even 
extenuation,  is  possible ;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  they  were 
obtained  from  the  person  who  had  charge  of  them  without 
Mr.  Hindson's  authority,  the  imputations  cast  upon  him  are 
nigustk  and  ought  to  be  retracted. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Hindson  until  I  met  him  at  Birmingham, 
and  I  have  no  motive,  except  a  regard  for  what  is  just  and 
£ur,  in  offering  my  testimony  on  his  behalf. 

I  believe  he  performed  his  duties  with  ability  and  con- 
■oientiousness ;  but  I  declare  my  conviction  that  he  is  free 
from  all  reproach  in  this  matter,  because  what  I  know  of  his 
oonduct  in  reference  to  these  prizes  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  any  other  supposition.— J.  H.  Smith. 


MANCHESTEE  EXHIBITIOjST  OF  POULTEY. 

Tkx  Poultiy  Show  at  Manchester  being  one  of  the  lost  if 
not  the  very  l&st  show  of  the  kind  that  takes  place  in  the 
year,  is  always  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by 
exhibitors.  'Iliis  year  it  formed  no  exception  to  those  pre- 
'viously  held,  for  not  only  was  there  a  good  general  compe- 
tition, but  certainly  the  attendance  of  amateurs  was  also 
numerically  strong.  A  great  feature  of  the  Poultry  Show 
tbas  annually  held  at  the  Belle  Vue  Zoological  Gardens  is 
this,  the  proprietors  never  leave  anything  connected  with 
their  exhibition  to  be  carried  out  by  others,  xmless  under 
their  own  immediate  supervision,  and  it  is  but  common 
jnstloe  to  add,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  actual  labour  is 
oheerfially  undertaken  by  the  Messrs.  Jennison,  as  a  task  to 
be  personally  fulfilled.  To  this  very  cause  may  be  attributed 
no  small  amount  of  the  Manchester  Show's  success,  and  the 
absence  of  most  of  those  errors  that  ofttimes  arise  in  those 
instances  where  such  matters  fall  only  into  the  hands  of 
underlings.  It  is  known  to  many  of  onr  readers  that  the 
large  hall  in  connection  with  this  estabHshment  is  appro- 
priated for  the  time  being  entirely  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Poultiy  Show.  A  more  commodious  and  well-lighted  edifice 
for  a  poultry  exhibition  could  not  be  devised  than  the  one 
referred  to ;  and  it  is  well  just  to  name,  that  by  no  means  the 
least  advantage  is  the  &ct,  that  the  whole  is  properly  heated 
in  case  of  any  sudden  requirement,  as  was  the  case  this  year 
the  first  day,  from  stress  of  weather.  A  Dog  Show  is  held 
simultaneously,  and  the  care  bestowed  on  this  department 
is  equally  worthy  of  commendation,  though,  perhaps,  some- 
what digressive  from  matters  connected  with  poultry.  On  the 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  before  the  Judges  awarded  the 
premiums  to  the  dogs,  every  dog  was  carefully  permitted  to 
exercise  itself  in  the  open  air  under  the  care  of  an  appointed 
attendant,  which  the  aogs  evidently  much  ei\joyed,  and  thus 
when  the  Arbitrators  proceeded  to  their  duties  the  animals 
seemed  far  more  comfortable  and  at  home  than  we  usually 
find  with  dogs  when  first  tethered  in  strange  places.  Their 
rooms  were  also  properly  heated.  It  is  these  little  acts  of 
attention  that  tend  so  much  to  make  shows  of  any  descrip- 
tion successful,  and  we  proceed  at  once  to  notice  the  poultry 
particularly. 

The  Silver-Qrey  Dorkinga  were  certainly  not  nearly  so 

good  as  might  have  been  fairly  anticipated;   in  the  class 

ibr  adults  there  being  not  a  pen  to  be  called  a  really  good 

one-HBO  much  so,  that  the  Judges  must  have  strained  their 

lorbearance  considerably  to  award  the  prizes  at  alL     We 

admit  the  first-prize  pen  to  be  the  best  of  them;  but  really 

fHfiir  condition  was  the  very  opposite  of  good,  "Uie  cock's 

'Omb  lopping  down  over  the  eye  more  so  than  any  bird's  of 

■^Ve  breed  we  ever  met  with ;  but  the  other  competing  pens 

v^ra  all  of  them  very  faulty  in  colour  of  plumage,     ft  is 


Dorkings  should  be  so  badty  rmeseiited,  fortlwy  nfjjt 
only  usefhl.  but  decidedly  one  of  the  moat  attEacilfe  warihi 
(when  truly  bred),  of  any  of  the  DorkiBg  fhmi^.  Tk 
Coloured  Dorking  classes  and  the  White  ones  Biade  aarii 
amends  for  previous  shortcominffs.  It  is  hopelesi  to  m 
for  better  than  the  Coloured  exhimted  t>y  Viacoontiws  Hnl— 
dale,  which  were  ro^-oombed  ones,  and  yet  by  no  meMirf 
coarse  character,  ^e  great  fiiiilt  of  the  White  B<»tiM 
arose  from  the  monstrous  deformities  of  the  combs  in  fti 
cocks ;  still,  as  befoi*e  said,  this  breed  of  birds  was  atlMit 
equal  to  those  formerly  shown.  It  in  oasential  fbr  amiUw 
to  see  that  the  entries  are  prefec^  oorxeot,  as  atHanclNriv 
several  pens  of  the  best  of  the  Dorkings  were  disqnsHhi 
from  being  exhibited  in  the  wron^  dasses. 

The  Black  Spanish  fowls,  for  which  no  less  than  six  dMM 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  prize  schedule,  were  xttBj  t 
chl^f  feature  of  the  Show,  and  produced  a  large  entiy  of  tie 
best  of  birds.  Some  of  the  hens,  particalarlys  were  of  ib4- 
rate  excellence. 

In  the  Cochin-China  classes  for  Cinnamon  and  Buib,  Gut 
Heaton  left  a  very  slight  sweeping  of  premiums  ftr  n 
rivals.  This  gentleman,  it  will  be  seen  by  refiaxenoe  lotto 
prize  list,  secured  no  less  than  five  first  prises  oat  of  ths 
six  offered  for  Buffs — a  most  extraordinary  occurrenoa  in 
these  days  for  any  one  yard.  The  winners  at  the  reont 
Show  at  Darlington  are  now  added  to  Capt.  Heaton's  stod^ 
so  t^t  with  proper  care  and  attention  not  on^  may  hft 
challenge  present  competition,  but  doubtless  wiU  be  hard  t» 
beat  in  future  years  also,  providing  the  proper  su^tiBgaf 
his  immense  stock  for  breeding  purposes  be  judidfMiitf 
carried  out.  Certain  it  is  no  one  breeder  has  so  many  h)g^ 
class  Buff  Cochins  in  his  possession  -at  the  present  mooMSi 
OS  Capt.  Heaton.  The  Brown  and  Partridge-ooloiDfd 
Cochins  were  of  quite  average  merit  alnd  formed  a  good  ool- 
lection.  The  White  Cochins  were  perfiBct,  Messrs.  Davioi 
and  Whitwell  showing  such  as  would  prove  a  pride  to  oy 
meeting. 

The  Brahmas  were  not  so  good  as  hoped  for,  and  tbe 
Malay  classes  were  absolutely  without  a  single  entry  in  any 
of  the  four  classes  appropriated  to  them. 

Some  capital  Polands  were  shown  so  far  as  only  two  pen 
were  concerned,  but  the  Polish  did  not  muster  even  half  a 
dozen  pens  in  the  whole. 

The  Qame  classes  have  rarely  been  excelled^  and  the  ooM- 
petition  was  gpreat. 

The  Uamburghs  were  best  among  the  Spangled  varistiflB» 
the  Pencilled  not  being  so  perfect  in  mariungs  as  thsj 
should  be.  The  Oteae,  Ducks,  and  Tsrfcsys  were  magnifiMii 
throughout. 

In  the  class  for  ornamental  water  fowls,  the  pcepnekoreC 
the  gardens  had  a  really  well-filled  daas  cNf  enthiely  hia  svs 
birds,  and  this  doss  was  one  of  the  most  attraotiTe  to  ai^hlp 
seers  of  any  in  the  Show.  Among  them  were  ailniirrii^y 
plumaged  specimens  of  the  Bean,  Bamaole,  and  Biwt 
Geese,  and  by  no  means  less  worthy  Carolina  Dockiy  Fisp 
tails,  Widgeon,  Teal,  Shelldrakes  and  Call  Docks,  yet  thi 
gardens  themselves  seemed  still  as  weU  atooked  as  ewer,  Ihs 
quantity  kept  by  the  Messrs.  Jennison  being  begrond  tte 
credence  of  those  who  have  not  yet  visited  BeUe  Vne.  Aa 
there  was  no  competitor,  Messrs.  Jennison's  poses  anuBk 
literally  have  walked  out  of  one  pocket  into  the  other. 

The  entries  for  Turkeys  were  small*  bnt  the  qusli^  waft 
excellent. 

The  feeding  and  watering  of  the  poultry  was  most  as* 
thodically  earned  out,  and  the  Manchester  Show  uiqisi 
not  to  have  lost  interest.  The  show  of  Pigeons  was  bektv 
than  any  that  has  taken  place  betbre  under  the  aQspacasaC 
this  Society. 

DoBUNOB  (SllTer  Gr«y).— FInt,  IL  D.  BolL  StooBd,  J.  K.  TowUr,  CM. 
— FiFHt,  F.  U.  Taylor.    Ckie\m$,—Vin^  T.  Sutttr.    MmimJ.  SLD.^ 
Highly  OoDitneoded,  Lidjr  bagot.    CbckertL—Fin%  Imdy  B»gpiu 
T.  Sutter.    Pu//«to.— First,  £.  Leeeh.    Itaeoad,  J.  BoUuoii.    <Ani 
T.  StAtt«r. 

Doaxuias  (Ctdoared,  tzcept  SIlTtr  Grey)*— Flm,  VteoPSStSM 
dale.  Second.  Capt.  HoiBliy.  Highlj  0MnwwMU4,  Mr  Si.  O.  001%  ■■!• 
Cbdk.— Flret,  J.  Kobinsun.  Seoond,  C  Prleit.  Ulfhly  finmmrsilsd,  ■& 
F.  8.  Arkwriglit  Commended,  A.  Potts.  Btna^^9ir»u  SlrM,Q.QmttkWmL 
Breond,  Mi«  8.  J.  Smith.  Uigtaty  OsiiMsaftsd,  Mrs.  T.  T.  G.  LM» 
Chickens.  ^¥\ni,  Viseooatass  Uolmsidala  SSaind,  Capt.  W.  Hsiali. 
Highly  Commended,  Sir  8t  O.  Govs.  BmI  ODOMMiMlsd,  Ifn.  T.  la 
Lister.  Cbdfcsrel.— Flrnt.  E  '■^dmao.  flsssai.  C.  FrissC  HlfUf 
msmlsd,  J.  8p*i*I^  ;  ^-  «••«▼      ~  "  "  ""  ^  ' 


DMMtarM,  INS.  ]      joiraKAL  oTp  eobticultuhk  ahd  cotpagb  aiEDjaraa. 

nmxtni  (TOto).— Fin*.  J.  Biitfoa.    Mtoad,  W.  T.  krvnnl.    CM 

Ckcn  CaDi — PtIm,  W.BllaklHTB,Jn. 
■  ttouuM— FUM.  Ttaoootnt  B*ldiM3il«.  Siooid,  J.  QirHiik.  Hlfhl 
ttancBded,  E.  Btoii.  OMI^nnt,  HMtar  J.T.SmUh.  BvoBd,  H.f 
3l*f.  HlfUr  CoBBitadMl,  B.  Ua^  J.  B.  ScAivd.  £*■■.-»» 
K  lAt».  etamt,  I.  B.  Kodbnil.  BiRblT  ConnBanilal.  8.  H.  Htdc 
J.  fcilia.  VoMMBd^.  W.  Cuau.  CMctM,— rint,  J.  OttliBk.  SnaBi 
D.  Pualn.  Tblid,  VtMraaUB  HolnMdtl*.  HifUj  CoBVOidad.  E 
.  grtnii.  CoauMiM,  J.  ftnitk  Ctatn-tJ.— Pint,  J.  R.  Bodtard.  aacDiM 
J.  L.  Lwwtai.    Third,  C.  CajDmL    Bl>k1]r  Cmrnindsd,  D,  PinXT 

■"         l«l.  H.  »-«ii«;  I.  nutCT!  J,  OnUek.    f^ffrti.- 

.  J.  BIhh.  Comandid,  Z.T.  HflldaBiD.  fuila] 
-  Flr-t,  C»pt.  Bgiun.  ScenDd.  T.  Btrrtoh.  Hlebl 
Md,  C.  T.  Blihsp  1  O.  FtIL  CsmmtBdad,  E.  Hwwrois.  CaaL- 
>■•»,•.  Anlcb.  BasnO.  B.  B*t«.  Bnu-Flm,  Cut.  Bnton,  SmooiI 
ILAdMW.  CcmaMDdid.C.  T.  HUbMi  D.  G<BMr.  CMtiMk-FInt,  Cipi 
B«M«.  Bceoid,  C  T.  BUbop,  Cbcivd.-nnt.  CipU  Hsaloi.  HMMd 
S.HiuKt«Tg.    AilWi.-nnl,C>|>t.BHUm.     BMoDd,  O.  QllMrt 

C^wbiv^Cbiiu  (Bn>D  uid  Panrtdtc-raaUMnd).  —  Flni,  T.  Stntgt 
a«aiad,  E.  llidiMiL  Uxk.-Fin>t.  T.  Stnuk.  BfM.-nnt,  E.  Dmitli 
BMHd,  X.  r.  asliMn.  tAictnu.— niM,  E.  Todmu.  B««id,  T.  Binieta 
CsfitfTiI.-KInt,  J.  Bba(tb(»*.  SMOnd,  J.  Wriibl.  fllaUy  Ctmrncndsd 
Mmu  w.  a.  Xdiha*.     fylUU^Hua.  C.  Ktidu?.     twoBd,  1.  B 


4  J.  aTa«intt,]Ba. 
.  Fbwiar,    Bteud,  J.  4 

TuuM*_erlH,  J.  Bnltt.    Onaiaddd,  Mt*.  E.  SkimU.    1 

nnl,  J.  W.  Swih.    ■noBd,  B«.  W.  BaJfutBB.    HiftOr  Co««w*«l, 
Un  K.  BknnW.    GotDrandad,  I.  Saltb. 

Kxni  Stock.— nnt,  K.  F.  0«h1wIb  (I 
Kkbmu  IBUrk  H      ' 


HWil,  C 


Ptiia,  J.  BmlU. 


I,  a.  C.  Whllval) 


fier.  T.  L.  FaUoi 


" «I«W^  Cm 

Earn  TPm^M).-friii  C.  W.  unirier.     lVItii.-Tit,t 

■        ■    — liijhlj  CgmncDdMt,  J 


J>n\et 
FlrU,  S.  H.  UTdB,   'sHOBd 


Owl— FUll.  H. 

Muhn-.    Buood,  v.  BrauKBi.    i.-ociitr 
W.  Kcnk». 

-,?f'"l"'"  (•l"'-«Hnfl«d).-Flnl,  W.  Cunin.  Knoad.  T.  D«le 
VkcMBtai  BolBBdalt,  Bcond,  f .  H.  Athtnn.  ConiinaidBd  J  Bobtuion 
OKtinl.~nn^  W.  BufTtKiMu  S«Dnd.  f.  SwlBdMl).  JTrnj.— (ir« 
■rr.  W.  Sii'JrutKii.    SMtnd,  H,  V.  B.  BcnrliA. 

F  uSi'"*"'  '*'"•'"''■- *''™>  *■  *■  Kichgllt,     Snond,  m..  T.  I. 

OiH  IBluk.brtulad  Brfi},-Flnl,  B.  XitUitic.    BnBd,  M.  Balln. 

Job.     Ttiti  Un.  H.^.    HiKhlj  OMnnKDdRl,  F.  Sain.     Oiik.-Tlnt,  C 

"JP**  J.  SMdBl-JKl.  Jan.,  11.  BUllBr.  Jan.    C<>a.j;.d«l,  K.  B..er 


d.T.ButiEr;  U.  BtlUii(,]iB 


iM,  H.;BlllU||,Jnn.    fcjni. 

w."cawrr.'Thi,V.  w."*S-aKr  "miu7c«?.™3;  b''m5I1I!I^: 

T.  eiBIer;  Hn.  E.BcBi>Mt.  CanaaadM,  J.  Waod,  dtektHL-rtTit. 
£.Baw<n.    MntBd,  T.  Biuur.     OMKBdtd,  J.  Wood. 

*H";  H«B.-Flr.l.  W.  Bam  BaeaM,  H.  Adwa.  BIAIt  Gem- 
mjBdod,*.  Hoodti  E.AArojd;  «.  BUllng.  J«b.  I^IM.— tint,  C.W. 
aitalKj.  Baeand,  O.  Clanaeta.  Tlilid,  H.  blUlar.  Jm.  Blih^  Uem- 
T^BM,^^'^''''  ""■  ^-  '■  *''''^'  «■  <>"»-«•■    CaniSmdad. 

&*■■>(  Dock vlB(i  md  othar  Onjt  ud  BlsMl.— nriC,  S.  Ilaulu* 
SeeoBd,  W.  HcrrH.  Cgmoendtd,  H.  Adimi.  nirknu.—nnt,  3  KiIhIL 
0«ad,W.T.£nnid.  Third.  K  «)%raTd.  Bl(Ur  CoiiiHdiid,  J.  UaLoc. 
„  "*■■  l"»?l"  Bl»ek-bm.tad  and  olhar  Hada;.  -  Fliw,  E.  Ajknird. 

OUcitcfi— Flni,  W.T.  iTrrard.    Sasmd,  M.  BUBuJua, 
_<Uu  |B:ut  ud  BiwajF-vtand,  neapi  Onru.— ~Mi^ 


II  K.  Kaadhim 


C*ki«u.-PilM,  , 

mirhl7  Cirairn«nd«l.  B.  liauhaw ;  B,  Aduoa.    CcniDitiidtd.  Hn.  S,  1. 


FiaSONS. 
Tbi  collection  of  Pigeone,  althoneb  not  nomeroiu,  ma 
eicaedingity  choice.  In  Powttrt  Mr.  Eden  hid  a  very  etwy 
Tictoi7  with  Ma  fina  WhiteB  and  Bines.  Carnori  were  ex- 
cellent, Messrs.  Eden  and  Eke  tAking  all  the  piiiea;  the 
moat  noticsable  being  the  Dons  Mid  wondesfiU  Blaok  oot^ 
of  the  former,  and  Ur.  EIm'i  remorkAbly  fine  Blade  Hen.  In 
Dragoott  ffood  Blnee  were  first  and  Y^Iowb  Beaond.  In 
JoBMmt  lb.  Eiqnilant  WM  fint  with  »  lery  mull  fine  pair 
of  Beds ;  and  Mt.  Lawrence's  excellent  Yellows  wcsv  seooDil, 
reveniiv  the  late  Binningluun  decisioBa.  In  ITwu  *'.V« 
Blaok-headed  vanely  took  the  prize.  In  Batit^lSx,  Btlan 
was  fliat  with  a  prosnising  pair  of  fonng  Blacta,  and  alio 
reoeiTed  high  conunendAbons  for  a  like  pair.  Mr.  SaadAjr 
took  second  wiUi  Blacks  also,  one  of  which  waa  ao  mmn 
afTect^l  in  the  head  as  to  be  out  of  place  in  an  eihibition-peB, 
and  nolikel;  to  reach  home  alive-  In  TurbiiM  Hr.  ShAw  Aad 
fint  with  a  good  pair  of  Beds  in  splendid  condiluai ;  Bliua 
takinfr  second.  Oida  formed  one  of  the  best  clAMes  in  ^la 
department,  good  Whites  taking  both  priEaa.  In  TVhm* 
psifri  Mr.  Otktas  strng^es  mAntUJy  with  hia  ca^tol  WLitM, 
alwajB  well  shown,  bnt  haa  to  snoramb  to  Mr.  Shaw's  aug- 
nifieent  Kack  Mottles  whenever  Uu?  pnt  in  an  afipaannoe. 
As  on  many  prerions  occasioOB  the  above-named  agBin 
occnpied  the  respective  poaitions  of  first  and  aeoond;  and 
Mr.  Shaw  haa  reason  to  be  prottd  of  hie  raall;  woi  '  *  ' 
pair.  In  fVmlmli  it  Menu  to  bo  the  hnmonr  of  the  " 
powers"  to  prefer  Created  birds.  A  short  tiina  amt  Uiia 
VAriety  merely  received  "  high  commendAtion  aa  IndiaiiB." 
The  present  inatance  waa  no  ezoeption  to  late  AedBJCW. 
Ko  doubt  the;  were  excellent  in  tail,  bnt  the  amanBaM, 
extraordinary  grace,  and  symmeby  at  some  of  the  SnuMth- 
headed  kind  is  wanting.  In  .ilawntl  TmriUn  the  late  Bir- 
mingham decisions  were  reversed,  Mr.  Eden  having  Imtli 
priiea,  while  Mr.  Else's  were  very  highly  oowmendM.  Tke 
ncond-priie  pen  were  rather  unevenly  matched,  tiiowgli 
good  in  other  respects.  Bold*  were  good,  Hr.  EB^nBMt 
liaving  both  prizes  with  Bines.  In  Saords  Messn.  Fialdinff 
uid  Esquilimt  divided  the  pricea  with  fine  Bines.  Aif  eAar 
FarveCy  7^iimM«ri  waa  A  good  clasB,  both  prisea  b^ng  aw>id«d 
to  Hr.  Euan'a  very  fine  Black  Mottles,  in  At»i  oflUr  aaw 
>r  liwtMct  brttd,  Hr.  TAtdley  added  Another  to  hia  litt  of 
sriies  with  hia  well-known  Satinettee;  a  beAntifbl  pair  of 
Eaabela  taking  second,  and  Hyacinths  were  ooinmendML  A 
pair  of  Black-tailed  Qwla  were  again  tried  in  this  daai,  and 
vere  passed  over  unnoticed.  It  would  seem  that  the  Axbi- 
TBtoT  ooinctdea  with  onr  remaiks  on  the  Birminghan  BBiow 
—that  lie  birda  in  question  Are  improperly  cl      ""   ' 


■nOu 


Cabiidi  I  Black}  OKJt.-Fim.  P.  U 
'.  Ed«.    fin'tBlKk].— Fbit,F.  B 


Bdeood.  F.  ElM.  Tair  ElfUv 
t  a/  muf  IHir  CMov.— ^Ibb, 
— '  and  BliUj  Ooaia^M. 


.    CoBtDcadad,  O.  lUnln. 

r»in>  lAar  MkUTalMrl.- Ptin,  C.  1 

""■'""•     ■ S,  J.Oailkk. 

,  C.  W.  BiHi)c7.     assHd,  B.  IfavtDia. 


_  '.  Bil«t«T.    iS*.(»- 

Oiui>  ButiH  Con  - 

CMbral- Fnt,  J.  W.  I 

Buiui  (SUTH.UMdj.-t«ia,  K.  Ckaaa.     Oid»a.-pTU«,  J.  w, 

Wry^toPtot."""  "— "^^"^  '■  »«««"■    fMcttm.-ttlm, 

BiHTia 
nrM,BU> 


_a»f  J>ilaAidaakiSj).-.»h.|^M,Bt.ao.»al««.    Bmmt.J.X.        ™ 
Mar.    aiaUj  Qn^ia.d,  iTtttli  J.  MthT  OaamSTj'  M..        hM, 


L  YaidlFT. 

TBaarmaA — Fint .  S  Bhaw.    I 
Flm,  H.  Tardiaj. 
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Rabbits.— J/mA;  and  TFA«to.~pTiBe,  O.  F.  OneniiU.  Yellow  and  White, 
—First,  O.  Wood.  Second,  &.  I.  Anson.  Tortoi$e»heU.—?\m,  G.  F. 
Greenelll.  Second,  H.  Uandford.  Blue  and  White.— Frit/e,  Q.  South,  Jan. 
Grey  and  White.— Fint,  U.  Handford.  Second,  A.  Firth.  Self  Colour,^ 
Prize,  6.  Jones.  Longest  JSor*.— Prise,  R.  I.  Anson.  Foreign— Frixe,  J. 
Bnclisnao. 

Judges. — PouUry :  Dorking,  Cr^ve  CoBur,  Spanish,  Cochin 
China,  Brahma  Pootra,  Malay,  and  Polish  Fowl — Mr.  Hewitt, 
Birmingham;  Mr.  Teebay,  Prestpn.  Hamburgh,  Baatam, 
Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  and  Extra  Stock — Mr.  Douglas, 
London ;  Mr.  Leno,  Dunstable.  Game — Mr.  Challoner, 
Chesterfield ;  Mr.  Sutherland,  Burnley.  Pigeons :  Dr.  Cottle, 
Cheltenham.    Babbits  :  Mr.  Owen,  London. 


SCOTTISH  OBJ^ITHOLOGICAL  ASSOCLATION. 

The  fifth  annual  Exhibition  of  Pigeons  and  Canary  birds, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  was  held  on  the  18th 
and  19th  inst.,  at  the  Bifle  HaJl,  Waterloo  Street,  corner  of 
Pitt  Street,  Glasgow.  The  entries  were  numerous,  there  being 
no  fewer  than  400  pens  of  Pigeons,  and  211  cages  of  Canary 
birds,  numbering  about  1000  head,  and  forming  one  of  the 
finest  exhibitions  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this  quarter.  In 
the  Pigeon  department  the  competition  was  very  keen,  con- 
sequent upon  the  large  number  of  excellent  birds  which  were 
brought  forward.  The  entries  for  the  silver  cup  consisted  of 
▼ery  beautiful  birds,  which  were  much  admired.  In  the 
Powter  class  the  entries  were  more  numerous  than  on  any 
previous  occasion,  and  the  Pigeons  were  in  splendid  condi- 
mon ;  indeed,  the  competition  in  all  the  classes  entered  for 
medals  was  of  a  very  keen  description.  The  show  of  Carrier 
Pigeons,  both  old  and  young,  was  also  good,  many  birds 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  being  exhibited.  In  the  other 
dasaes,  including  Short-faced  Tumblers,  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent display. 

The  entries  of  Canary  birds  were  also  more  numerous 
than  last  year ;  and  amongst  the  collection  were  many 
really  pretty  birds,  whose  forms  were  faultless.  Amongst 
the  Belgian  Fancy  were  some  splendid  birds;  and  in  this 
class  the  competition  was  exceedingly  keen.  The  show  of 
Piebalds  and  Goldfinch  Mules  was  much  admired,  the  collec- 
tion containing  many  beautiftdly  marked  birds. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards : — 

PIGEONS. 

FowTBBs  (Black  Cocks).— First,  H.  Hawkins,  Belfast.  Second,  B.  Fulton, 
Deptford.  Very  HiRhly  Commended,  J.  Miller,  Glasgow.  Highly  Com- 
mended, M.  Stuart,  GImskow.    Commended,  O.  Ure,  Dundee. 

PowTBRS  (Wliite  Cocks).— First  and  Second,  and  Columbarian  Medal, 
O*  Ure,  Dundee.    Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wallace,  Glasgow. 

PowTXBs  (Blue  Coeks).— First,  K.  Fulton,  Deptford.  Second.  D.  Stewart, 
Perth.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Miller,  Glasgow.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  H.  Frame,  Carluke. 

PowTSBS  (Red  Cocks).- First,  H.  HawkinF,  Belfast.  Second,  J.  Ruthven, 
Glasgow.  Very  Higblv  Commended,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carluke.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Wallace,  Glasgow.    Commended,  H.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

PowTKKS  cTellow  Cocks).— First,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow,  becond,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee. 

PowTXBS  fOock,  Any  other  colour).— First,  W.  Lightbody,  Glasgow. 
Second,  J.  Wallace,  Glasgow. 

PowTXAS  (Black  Hens).— First,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carluke.  Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee. 

PowTsas  (White  Hens).— First  and  Columbarian  Medal,  M.  Sanderson, 
Edinburgh.  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Very  Highly  Commended,  H. 
Hawkins,  Belfast.    Hifthly  Commended,  O.  Ure,  Dandee. 

FowTKBs  (Blue  Henii).— First,  J.  Cochran,  Glasgow.  Second,  J. Ruthren, 
Glasgow.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Hawkin^  Belfkst. 

PowTBBs  (Red  Hens).— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  G.  R.  Potts, 
Bonderiand.    Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Newton,  Newark. 

PowTBus  (Yellow  Hens).— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  J.  Huie, 
Glasgow.  Very  Highly  Commended,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Newton,  Newark. 

PowTBRS  (Hen,  Any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Muir,  Glasgow.  Second, 
J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow. 

Cabribbs  (Black  Cocks).— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  T.  Colley, 
Sheffield.  Very  Highly  Commended,  T.  Colley.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  Hawkins,  Belfast. 

Cabbiebs  (Dun  Cocks).  —  Fin>t  snd  Columbarian  Medal,  J.  Wallace, 
Glasgow.    Second,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield. 

Cabbiebs  (Black  Hens).— First  and  Columbatlan  Medal,  J.  H.  Frame, 
Carluke.  Second,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee. 

Cabbiebs  (Dun  Hens).— First,  H.  Holman,  Plymouth.  Second,  F.  Else, 
London.  Very  Highly  Commended,  T.  Short,  Glasgow.  Highly  Com- 
■nended,  T.  Colley,  Hhcffleld.    Commended,  H.  Hawkins,  Belfast. 

Shobt- faced  Mottled  Tvxblbbs  (Any  colour).— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee, 
second,  H.  Martin,  Glasgow.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wallace, 
Glasgow. 

Bhobt-facbd  Tumblbbs  (AuT  r^^^r  colour  or  -^iety).— First  and  Second, 
M.  Stuart,  '^'asKOw.    Very  Hi«»»'      inmrnendec      '    »»»«.rt      Highl^  '^-«' 
•"•nded  ^     Hilton,  T»-nttord. 


Stuart,  Glasgow.  Seeond.  G.  Ura^  Dimde*.  Varj  HIkUt  Onnalrii 
J.  Montgomery,  Belfast.  Highly  Ooauntnded,  J.  Walluib  OlMfnr.  Oi» 
mended,  M.  Stuart. 

Babbs  (Cocks).— First  and  Second,  J.  H.  Fraow,  Corloln. 

Babbs  (Hens).— First  and  Seeond,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carlnk&  YmjJBi^ 
Commended,  J.  R.  Bennards,  Helensburgh. 

Fantails.— First  and  Silver  MediO,  H.  Bdldoo,  Bfaigtof.  Tery  BW 
Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull. 

Fantails.— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Seeond,  J.  L.  InrlBe.  TeryHWHr 
Commended,  R.  Trench,  sen.,  Paisley. 

Jacobiks.— First,  R.  Pickering,  Coillsle.  Seeond,  J.  Sharp,  Jobmlai 
Very  Highly  Commended,  T.  Short,  Gksgow.  Highly  CommeBded,  J.  A^fll 
Chslmers,  Glasgow. 

Tbumpbtbbs.— First,  L.  M.  Ewart,  Belfast.  Seeond,  H.  Yofdl^,  1^ 
mlngbam.    Verv  Highly  Commended,  F.  Key,  BoTerley. 

TuBBiTS.— First,  H.  Ysrdley,  Birmingham.  Seeond,  J.  R.  ItaDari^ 
Helensburgh.    Very  Highly  Commended,  F.  Key,  BoTcrley. 

Owls.- First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  J.  Fielding,  Roehdale.  Vvr 
Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carluke.  Highly  Commended^  E 
Tardley,  Biimii<gham.    Commended,  B.  Pickering,  Carliole. 

Nuns.— First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  D.  Gray,  KilborchaB.  Tay 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham. 

Mao  pies.— First,  J.  Percival,  Peckham.  Second,  L.  M.  Ewor^  Bdht 
Very  HiKhly  Commended,  T.  Short,  Glasgow. 

Tumblers  (Common).— First,  A.  Morrison,  Glasgow.  Second,  M.  & 
Joblmg,  Newcastle-on-Tvne.  Third,  W.  Weir,  GUagow.  Very  HI|H| 
Commended,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ftewib 
Rochdale. 

Othbb  Breeds.- First,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.    Seeond,  G.  Ure^ 
I'hird,  M.  £.  Jobling,   Newcostle-on-Tyne.     Very  Highly 
.M.  E.  Jobling.    Highly  Commended,  G.  Jeffrey,  Edinbiirgh. 
J.  Kuthven,  Glasgow. 

EZTBA  PBJ2nn. 

Three  pens  Fsntoils,  Jacobins,  Trumpeters,  Tnrblta,  Owli^  Jfvau,  oi 
MsKpiea- First  (SUver  Cup),  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Very  Hlghlr  CboiMidsi; 
J.  R.  Kennaids,  Helensburgh.  Highly  Commended,  F.  £lse,£AndoB.  Con- 
mended.  J.  H.  Frame,  Carluke. 

PowiERs  (Black).-First  (Silver  Medal),  O.  Ure,  Dnndee.  TeryBMT 
Commended,  G.  Jeffrey,  Edinburgh.  Highly  Commended,  T.  ftm, 
Glasgow. 

Powtbbs  (White).— First  (Silver  Medal),  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Tery  HM 
Commended,  M.  Sanderson,  Edinburgh.  Highly  Commended,  0.  vnb 
Dundee. 

PowTEBs  (Blue).— First  (Silrer  Medal),  M.  Stuart,  Glaagow.  Tery  HW 
Commended,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Miller,  Qliiftin. 

Carribbs  (Any  colour).— First  (Silver  Medal),  H.  Hawkins,  Nkit 
Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Highly  Commended  I. 
Pickering,  Carlisle. 

Almokd  Tumblebs  (Short-faced).  —  First  (SilTer  Medal),  M.  fltH^ 
Glasgow.    Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Crawford,  Glaagow. 

Babbs  (Any  colour}— First  (Silyer  Medal),  J.  U.  Ftame,  OuMib 
Very  Highly  Commended,  D.  Stuart,  Perth.  Highly  Commended,  IL  & 
Jo-jling,  Newcastle>on-Tyne.    Commended,  P.  H.  Jonea,  London. 

CANARIES. 
Pair  Scotch  fancy,  the  produce  of  1862,  or  prior  thereto— Fint  (1 
piece  of  silver  plate) ;  and.  Second,  G.  Masterton,  Glasgow. 

Scotch  Fancy. 

Yellow  Cocks.— First,  T.  Buchanan,  Glasgow.     Seeond,  A. 
Wiahaw.    Third,  S.  Brown,  Glasgow.    Fourth,  W.  M'Leod,  Glasgow. 

Buff  Cocks.- First,  G.  Ayrton,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  Mitchell,  Fvfk 
Third,  G.  binnie,  Perth.    Fourth,  D.  Stewart,  Perth. 

Yellow  Hems.- First,  A.  Wilson,  Wi;:haw.  Seeond,  O.  MaeteiM, 
Gla>gow.    Third,  W.  Ferguson,  Beith.    Fourth,  R  M'Millan,  Stevenston 

Buff  Hems.— First,  D.  Johnstone,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  M'GiU,  Mb* 
burgh.    Thlid,  J.  Kerr,  Perth.    Fourth,  W.  Thorn,  SteTonston. 

Belgian  Fancy. 

Yellow  Cocks.— First,  R.  Forsyth,  Edinhnrgh.  Seeond,  T.  fTaddfft, 
Gliisgow.    Third,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow. 

Buff  Cocks.— First,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.  Second,  W.  Forxeefe»  EdiihV|k 
Third.  J.  Edtngton,  Leith. 

Yellow  Hens.- First,  Mrs.  Clark,  Glasgow.  Seeond,  J.  Beeby*  Guililii 
Third,  J.  Henderson,  Kendal. 

Huff  Hens.— First  and  Seeond,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.  Third,  B.  BnttffM 
Glasgow. 

Pxbbaldb. 

Yellow  Cooks.— First,  C.  M*Williams,  Glaagow.  Seeond,  H.  Fkb«i 
Glasfiow.    Third,  W.  Wilson,  Mauehline. 

Buff  Cocks.— First,  A.  Wilson,  Wishaw.  Second,  J.  JohnaUn,  OtaHgW. 
Third,  N.  M'Lean,  Glasgow. 

Ybllow  Hems.— First,  T.  Law,  Mewarthill.  Seeond,  J.  Folton,  Balth. 
Third,  H.  Newall,  Glasgow. 

Buff  Hbns.  —  First,  J.  Binning,  Hamilton.  Seeond,  J,  AnHferonCt 
Glssgow.    Third,  R.  White,  Paisley. 

Goldfinch  Mulxs. 
Yellow  Cocks.- First,  W.  Kirk,  Dunfermline.    Seoond,  J.  HamlttOB. 
Buff  Cocks.— First,  T.  Buchsnan,  Glaagow.    Second,  w.  Kirk,  Du* 

fermline. 

GOLDnNCHES. 

First,  T.  Adam,  Paisley.    Second,  R.  Paterson,  Glasgow.    Third,  6; 

Hamilton,  Hamilton. 

The  following  gentlemen  officiated  as  Jndffes:— For 
Pigeons :  E.  L.  Corker,  Esq.,  Croydon,  Surrey ;  and  D.  Wol- 
stenholme,  Esq.,  Gray's  Ixm  Boad,  London.  For  CmwiriM: 
Messrs.  James  Qraham,  Eilmaxnock;  Thomas  Pate,  Betth; 
Bobert  Crawford,  Kilbirnie ;  George  Masterton,  Thos.  Had- 
dow,  and  George  Horsburgh,  Glasgow. 


Mtv^land  Countixs  Bird  Show.— It  will  1w  seen  on  refbr- 


i>MHitarM,Ha;]         JOUBNAL  Of  HOBTICni^rnfiB  IND  COTTAGI  GASDBKEB. 


boMiag  Ml  eihibitian  of  Canariea,  Britiili  and  Forelgi 
Birds,  &«.,  Bt  the  HedULnicti'  Hall,  Derby,  on  the  IKth  uu 
leUt  of  neict  month.  Derby,  than  can  be  littlsd(nibt,prMenti 
fluilitiM  tbr  ench  %n  ezhibitioa  ■aooudto  none  in  the  king 
~dom,  •■  it  eiq'ojB  railwaj  oonuminication  wUh  all  paria  mm 
im  pntty  eentmll;  aitnated. 


ooloored  poIImi,  aimllar  to  what  I  wu  enabled  to  npoat 
adleotad  in  the  end  of  January  in  the  three  laat  eeaaona. 

While  mrveyiue  the  raTagea  of  fonl  brood  in  anothat 
■took  on  the  17th  inst.,  I  noticed  a  iprinkliiig  of  newly-Uid 
egga.    Neither  Mts  waa  eidted  by  feeding  i  the  fbrmez  ma 

aetouarentilat' "^      -     -  . 

anbegianiiigbi 


ME.  ALFRED  HEATH'S  ISABEL  POWTEES. 

Bxtxo  last  week  on  a  viiit  nsai  CUne,  I  inqnirad  tor  thi 
Mddeace  of  Hr.  Alfred  Heath  i  for  haviuf  read  in  thii 
Journal  an  acoonnt  of  hie  Isabel*  or  Isabel  ntwters,  I  had  t 
cariosity  to  aee  the  aame  I  fortunately  found  Mr.  Heath  al 
home;  he  moat  readily  and  kindly  shoved  me  Mb  biida 
and  I  spent  eome  time  very  pleuantly  (for  in  the  country  e 
pigeon-fiuider  seldom  meets  with  a  brother),  in  eiamininf 
the  whale  of  his  atock. 

In  regard  to  the  laabela,  there  con  be  no  doabl  that  thej 
ftre  Powtera.  As  one  pair  was  recently  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Brent  if  not  the  buyer,  probably  saw  Uiem,  and  waf 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  they  are  Fowters,  as  un- 
doabt«dly  they  are,  and  noliing  leas  or  more.  They  havt 
a  very  refined  and  delicate  took,  and  I  conld  not,  when  see. 
ing  them,  sever  from  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  Collared 
Turtle  Dove  (Columbariaoria).  possibly  this  arose  from  theii 
colour  only.  They  also  atmck  me  aa  being  admirably  suited 
for  an  aviary,  or  where  birds  are  kept  confined,  being  just 
the  Pigeons  to  be  ladies'  pets,  and  tie  nearer  view  you  get 
of  them  the  prettier  they  are,  their  elegant  cream  colour, 
to  be  folly  appreciated,  demanding  a,  close  iuEpection.  Tbe 
veij  full  development  of  the  crop  in  the  hen  is  worth  notice, 
and  the  thoronghly  feathered  atate  of  their  lega.  On  the 
whole,  prettier,  more  stendex-shaped,  and  more  elegant 
Pigeons  I  never  aaw,  and  though  Fowt«rs,  yet  among  s 
number  of  those  birds  my  eye  fdl  upon  them  at  once,  for 
beauties  of  their  own.  Their  frequently  producing  white  ot 
nearly  white  yonng  ones,  looka,  I  fancy,  aa  if  3iey  were 
originally  bred  troia  a  white  Fowter  and  another  Pigeon, 
could  it  be  the  Coiumba  risoria  ?  I  once  saw  a  young  bird, 
but  which  died,  bred  from  a  hen  Dove  and  a  very  small  high- 
bred Tumbler.  I  believe  this  was  the  case,  a  schoolfellow 
poaaessed  the  birds  and  I  was  frequently  his  playmate  and 
recollect  seeing  all  three.  Ailar,  therefore,  a  careful  eiomina- 
tion,  i  would  certainly  say  that  the  laabel  Powt«r  is  a  gain 
to  our  varieties  of  Pigeons. 

One  word  more.  We  know  how  very  small  difficnltiea 
become  when  a  man  is  in  earnest  in  a  pnrsuit  or  hobby. 


have  heard  of  such  a  man  saying,  "Sir.  I  never  apell'diffi- 
culty  with  a  great  D."  And  Spitalfields  weavers  with  their 
valuable  Tumblers,  and  Lancashire  cotton  operatives  with 
their  stands  of  fine  Auriculas,  show  that  men  in  puraulng 
recreations  can  make  much  out  of  scanty  means.  Here  was 
Mr.  Heath  with  a  small  aqoate  yard,  with  high  buildings 
around — for  Calne  is  an  old-fashioned  town  with  the  streets 
narrow  oud  the  houses  near  together^yet  in  this  small  yard 
he  manages  to  have  on  the  south  side,  a  capitally  arranged 
pigeon-lolt  on  the  ground  fioor,  full  of  valuable  birds  on  the 
separate  box  system,  each  box  capable  of  being  closed,  and 
nil  the  birds  having  their  freedom ;  there  is  a  covered  run  on 
another  side  for  Spanish  fowls,  a  fountun  in  the  middle,  and 
a  litUe  shallow  bit  of  clean  water  on  the  Pigeon  side  with  its 
tiny  jet,  for  the  Pigeons  to  bathe  in — and  all,  Pigeons  and 
fowls.  looking  healthy.  How  Ur.  Heath  manages  to  prevent 
depredations  from  cats  I  cannot  conceive,  with  such  capital 
cat  pronienades  all  round  him.  Who  can  estimate  the  in- 
nocent Gi^oyment,  in  the  hours  ot  leisure  from  business, 
which  that  small  yard  and  its  inhabitants  afford  Mr.  Heath  ? 
— Wilts  HiBX  Bbctob. 


Polls  N-QATHiKiNa  akd  Biss  Bbiedino  ih  Dicbiibib. 

— As  a  proof  of  the  mildneaa  of  the  winter,  I  may  mention  the 
following  fact.  Having  oecaaion  on!the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, the  19th  inat.,  to  examine  the  roots  of  a  wall  tree 
bunediately  behind  one  of  my  hives  (a  Stewarton),  to  pre- 
itatt  annoyance  from  the  bees,  I  ran  in  the  sliding-door. 
Shortly  thereafter  I  observed  three  foragers  on  the  board 


UNITIKG  BEES. 

Ha  VINO  given  taU  partionlars  in  page  423,  of  what  I  have 
found  t^e  beat  mode  of  driving  a  stock  of  bees  andaeonrin^ 
its  queen,  I  now  come  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  t(>r  nniting 
the  expelled  workers  to  another  colony. 

If  the  bees  to  which  they  are  to  be  united  ore  domiciled 
in  a  common  hive,  I  know  no  better  means  of  effecting  the 
desii«d  object  than  that  described  in  page  59  of  the  laat 
edition  of  "Bee-keeping  for  the  Many" — Tit.,  about  an 
hour  alter  anqaet  to  spr^  a  doth  on  the  ground  opposite 
the  stock  to  which  the  bees  are  to  be  joined,  on  whioh  oloth 
two  sticks  must  be  laid  about  8  inches  apart,  then  with  a 
amart  stroke  dash  ont  the  bee«  between  the  sticks,  and  in- 
stantly, but  vary  gently,  place  the  stock  they  are  intended 
to  enter  upon  the  stioks,  leave  them  for  tlie  night,  having 
first  defended  them  from  rain,  should  any  fall,  and  in  tlie 
morning  an  hour  before  sunrise  replace  the  atock  in  its 
original  poaition.  and  all  will  be  peaoe  and  harmony. 

Thna  far  Mr.  Payne,  and  he  msf  be,  and  probably  will  be 
found  to  be  right  in  a  m^ority  of  cases ;  but  in  many  in- 
stances I  have  known  daylight  reveal  a  aickening  scene  ot 
slaughter,  so  extensive  as  to  moke  it  more  than  doubtfi)]  if 
enfSoient  bees  Burvived  to  render  the  attempted  onion  of 
theslightestadvantage  to  thestDckiutended  to  be  benefitod 
thereby. 

In  order  to  liimiHipli  as  much  as  pos^ble  the  risk  of  suoh 
an  unwelcome  catastrophe,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  treat  both 
parties  to  a  copious  sprinkling  ofsugared  water  scented  vrith 
peppermint,  which  is  eaaily  prepared  by  means  of  a  little  . 
or^nary  peppermint  water  added  to  simple  syrup.  This 
acta  as  a  peacemaker  in  a  double  capacity — first,  by  con- 
fusing their  sense  of  smell,  and  by  this  meana  rendering  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  identify  one  another  i  and. 
secondly,  by  inducing  the  probable  belligBrenta  to  gorge 
themselvea  with  food,  in  wMch  state  "  peace  at  any  price  " 
is  their  general  maxim. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  destitute  family  is  to  be 
united  to  one  domiciled  in  either  a  bar  or  t,  frune-hivs,  I 
confine  them  towards  evening  by  tying  them  op  securely 
In  a  cloth,  and  convey  them  in-doora  for  the  night.  In  ths 
Torenoon,  or  towarda  the  middle  of  the  next  di^,  I  remove 
the  crown-board  of  the  hive  to  which  they  are  to  be  added. 
Uld  temporarily  deepen  it  above  the  bars  by  laying  on  it  • 
wooden  frame  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  hive,  1  to  1^  inch 
in  depth.  This  done  I  replace  the  crown-board,  blow  a  few 
whifh  of  smoke  under  it,  and  proceed  to  loosen  the  knots  of 
the  cloth  and  cord  by  which  the  expatriated  unfortunates 
ue  confined.  All  being  ready,  the  crown-board  is  once  more 
removed,  and  the  bees  treated  to  a  liberal  doae  of  the  aoented 
lyrup.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  restraining  cloth 
is  removed  from  the  straw  hive,  and  a  few  whiffs  of  smoke 
blown  on  the  bees  clustered  within.  This  is  followed  by  in- 
rerting  the  hive,  and  sprinkling  the  clnster  with  scented 
lyrup.  The  neit  instant  the  entire  cluster  is  dashed  on  tbe 
jop  of  the  exposed  bars  of  their  new  domicile,  and  the  crown- 
3oatd  being  replaced  before  the  cluster  has  time  to  spread. 
)r  many  bees  to  take  wing,  the  junction  is  effected  in  fiu 
ess  time  than  it  has  taken  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  it 
a  managed- 

When  both  colonies  are  lodged  in  either  bar  or  frame- 
lives  of  similar  oonstmction  in  the  same  apiary,  I  remove 
10  many  combs  from  tjie  sides  in  such  bive  aa  to  rednc«  them 

0  one-half  their  original  number,  looking  over  the  remaining 
wmbs  one  by  one  so  as  to  assure  myself  of  the  existence  ^ 

1  queen  in  one  case,  and  removing  her  entirely  in  the  other.* 
rbese  objects  having  been  attiuned,  the  remaining  combs 
ind  bees  of  tbe  queenlesa  stock  are  lifted  out  and  placed  on 

•  ski  mn  bt  ktpt  allTS  ■  taw  diri  In  0T4*r  to  provida  lolut  icddcnli 

ij  iMliic  [&H*d  witb  ■  f**  of  bcr  nbjHta  ind  ■  ""    '  '       ' 

■ilEincu'  ia  s  nuU   psrfanUd  box,  bt  oodar  . 
•i*H  on  owsUt  to  idMlt  sir,  ud  kvt  ia  >  wsna  M 


KH                                  JOUSNAL  or  HOEnCUUTUBB  IHD  COTTAOE  OABDHNKR.  t  D«Mb>  i^  >■■■ 

eaAalde  of  tbewmibaintiie  other  hire;  tta^]aa  hvriaff  Engliah  Trild  dncki,  thirty-five  J*tk  spaiTOw^fiHii  Ei^ 

beau  bnuhed  out  cm  tha  top  of  the  exposad  ban,  the  nrowii-  rotana,  eight  turtle  dorea,  lod  fifty  mmor  tnida.    At  mmk 

hoard  m*y  be  lepl&ced,  and  the  job  is  complete.    The  nie  point  th^  have  beoi  located  five  pbeasaiita,  nz  e^' 

of  imake  (nd  Rcented  ajrup   ia  an    addilwDol  safegoard  aiz  Califomian  quAilSiibni'thraaheaaibor  hlackbirda,  mi . , 

a^BHiat  a  qoairel ;  bat  oa  the  beea  aenaUy  gorge  themselves  white  swans ;  at  Bandhurst,  £nir  phanaMita,  fimr  akjiid^ 

«ith  honsj  doling  the  prelimjnajy  eiamiiiatioii  and  removal  and  Uyax  thniehea ;  at  Yana,  six  thrnehea  and  four  abrlidii 

of  a  moiety  (^tbe  combe,  I  generally  omit  theae  precanliraia,  and  near   Sydney,   seven   thmahes   fonr   akylarka  and  ta 

and  seldom  have  reason  to  regret  the  omiEsion.  blackbicde.    The  stock  on  band  of  be«Bt,  birds,  and  fisha  it 

All  these  modes  of  eSecting  autumnal  unions  have  been  Dot  on^  interesting,  as  showing  the  valTie  irhich  ia  set  i^ 

fUIy  tested,  and  may  be  relwd  upon  ax  being  effectual  in  many  things  held  ae  of  little  worth  in  this  oountiT,  but*;    '■ 

the  great  m^ority  of  cases.    An  occasional  quarrel  may  moreover,  highly  creditable  to  the  managera  of  the  SodetTS    I 

sometimes  arise,  and  it  is  probable  that  with  socb  pugnaciana  the  colony.— (Jiutrotian  and  Ntui  Zattmd  OtuetU.) 

and  bellicose  insecto  no  mode  that  can   be  devised  will  | 

entirely  obviate  the  possibility  of  such  a  contre  temps.    When 

jtisdeaired  to  unite  common  to  Ligurian  bees  the  risk  is  HEaBIVOEOUS  MflMALS   AMOK'G   TEWS. 

OMai^rably  increased.     Still,  even  this  '^fS  be  success-  i  ^^  ^          ^^^  ;„  ^egart  to  the  danger  of  ,e«  to 

fully  effected  m  the  great  magonty  of  cases,  if  aU  those  pre-  ^^tle,  sheep,  a^d  horses,  that  in  a  grovring  atat«  it  iahua- 

^ti<HU  are   adopted    which  have  been  indicated  by-A  less,  but  w£en  cut  and  withering  it  hag  ifiled  every  animd 

DwonBHiM!  Beb-k»pbb.  tl^t  1,^  g^ten  of  it  (as  Cir  aa  my  eiperience  goes),  eiwpti 

goat.    The  goat  was  with  the  heifcra  which  died,  but  1 

cannot  say  positively  that  it  ate  tbe  yew,  though  we  aluqi 

BEE-FLOWEES.  believed  it  did  so.— J.  M.  S. 

I  CAH  oonKmi   the  observations  of  "  A  Rikfbewshisb  [There  is  a  decided  conflict  of  evidence  on  this  point.  Dr. 

BlB-KEiFlK,"  that  the  value  of  Meblotus  leucantha  as  a  Martyn  in  hia  edition  of  Miller's  "Gardeners'  DictioMij" 

bee-flower  is  very  much  over-estimated  by  some  writera.     I  says :— "  Some  intelligent  persons  aaaert  that  the  brancba 

had  some  for  several  years,  and  found  that  the  bees  ire-  of  yews  while  green  aie  not  norious ;  but  among  the  namber 

quented  it  so  little  that  I  discontinued  growing  it.    Borage,  of  cattie  that  we  have  known  bll  victims  to   this  daJlj 

on  the   contrary,  the  bees  are  so  fond  of  ttiat   I  have  a  food,  not  one  has  been  found  when  it  waa  opcnod  but  liad  I 

ancceasion  of  three  crops  during  the  season ;  the  first  I  nuse  lump  of  green  yew  in  its  paunch."] 

■a  early  as  possible,  and  the  last  is  generally  cat  down  with  

the  frost,  when  about  three  parts  of  the  flowers  have  come  Sbetno  an  artide  on  the  above  in  your  Journal  of  tha  ISil 

out.    I  also  BOW  a  snoceaaion  of  French  poppies,  which  yield  December,  page  471,  recalls  to  my  memorv  a  fact  to  whid 

an  immense  quantity  of  farina,  and  also  look  very  gay  in  the  l  can  fully  bear  testimony.     Early  in  the  spring  of  1855, 1 

garden.     On   the  10th  of  October,  my  beea  were   so  bnay  -„aB  living   at  Staploford  Park.  Leioeaterahire,   the  seatrf 

collecting  ferina  from  the  poppiea,  that  I  counted  eight  bees  the  late  Earl  of  Harborongh,  and  in  the  end  of  Janim;, 

on  one  flower  at  the  same  time.  I  never  saw  so  many  on  one  or  beginning  of  February,  a  very  severe  frost  set  in,  aid 

flower  before.     My  bees  were  carrying  farina  into  the  hives  the  deer  walked  over  the  ice  to  a  Bmoll  islajid  in  the  lib 

■on  the  24th  of  November,  which  is  some  weeks  later  than  which  was  plaited  with  some  very  fine  yew  trees ;  and  tb 

the  average  of  yenrs. — William  Caee,  ClayionBridge  Apiary,  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  dro 

Newton  Heaih.  near  UaitchesteT.  niore  than  one  hundred  head  of  deer  were   poisoned  if 

browsing   on  the  yew.     This  shows   that    the    statemM 

yon  have  quoted  from  Gilpin  is  not  correct,  although  it  a 

AcoLiKiTisiTiON  AT    TBS    AuTiPODEB.— The   Acclimati-  very  possible  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  yew  misB 

sation  Society  of   Victoria  has  fortnnatoly  met  with  very  act  with  more  deadly  effect  in  consequence  of  the  deer  ba^ 

liberal  support  from  the  Government,  and  has  been  enabled  starved  to  eat  it  in  large  quantity. — H.  Gent  ioicer  Claflit. 

to  obtain  a  most  vaJnabk  site  in  a  reserve  of  500  acres  pp^^  ^^  ,        important  evidence.     Mr.  Gilpin  evidratU 

appropnated  as  tho  Bojal  Park.     It  is  described  is  bemg  doubted  the  stltem^t  that  deer  are  not  poisoned  by  bn^i 

w^  grassed  and  tunbered.   P™a™ting  an   agreeable  un-  •      ^^  ^^^           f^^  ^^  introduces  it  with  '"  aa  park-keepa. 

dulatmg   Buriaec,   though   somewhat   ble^   and   eipoaed.  ^^_"-\                                                                        ^^    »™fo. 

To  this  spot  the  Society  and  its,  friends  axe  enabled  to  take  

aie  animals  and  birds  which  they  may  miport  into  the  SiraBTrrnTia  for  Hollt  B«RBiK.-In  aaswer  to  a  kt- 
*^^v^- .  iS,^f  ^w  '*  °^  the  reception  of  ann^  a  sum  ^^  ^dent.  you  say  that  you  know  of  no  method  of  djeiM 
°J^^"'"^^?*^-  S'?S°^^'*-7''*^'^^^'*?w7'5  pe^  ^•>  "s^  ""^^  "P  for  a  deficiency  of  hoUy^Si 
sheds  erected  pt<.  "hich  the  goats  and  Ihunafl  that  feed  ^^^^  decorations,  and  suggest  that  they  should  beXd 
abouttheparkmtbedajrtimea^dnvenforshelto-.  Inthe  ;„ „,elted seaHng-^ai.  HSttaYorkshiryweuseg^lSS 
50  a^res  which  are  allotted  to  the  Society  oinple  orran^-  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  enclosed,  and  a  very  good  eubstttnte  &q 
ments  have  been  made  for  dividmg  and  clnss^ying  the  live  ,^^_  Th  may  be  pnicbased  at  the  wholesale  tojsho« 
etwk  SubstantiaJly^onstjTictad  cages  contain  pheasants  ^^  ^^  gen^y  sold  at  a  low  pric«  by  the  ounce.-Ec^ 
and  doves,  and  such  class  of  birds,  with  shelter-cots  in  the  eobi„  b  j  r  j  "  ■-=■  "i.=' 
centre.  ITie  water  fowl  have  their  ponds  in  which  to  disport 
themselves  and  an  island  on  which  to  breed.  The  zebras, 
the  elks,  and  the  ostriches  have  their  separate  compart- 
ments; a  system,  in  short,  is  provided  even  more  complete  

than  that  which   eiiata  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  T»fl«ivcm    -n 

Eegent's  Park.    What  would,  however,  be  a  novelty,  and,  OUE   LETXEa  BOX. 

indeed,    a    matter    of  surprise   to   many   persons    in    this  ToBuiinEu  of  Futudoi  Cocbui.— A  [ear  ainiitionpropoH  tanH 

conntiy,  is  the  care  which  is  manifestly  bestowed  upon  the  1>T  '  mbicTiptimor  »gDiiiei  .™''J"''''f?-]°  j*  ?"■  "T?'-  '■i^''"c«"i'  ** 

protection  of  those  small  birds  which  are  considered  here  as  "o'po"'[ieci"rioiheb4«p(notobick"D«of  ™eVM'?ta!^''\S^^ 

the   general   enemy  of  the  gardener    and  &rmer.     There,  lata  betwiraed  to  mbutlbcri'  bind  onl;;  ibc  prfie  la  so  in  icconlw 

spuTDwa,  Mid  rooks,  and  flnohes,  and  yellow  hammers,  and  '**^  ihe  Birmingbani  prixe  Uii;  bni  nbouid  not  a  labd^nbeT's  birdt  biti 

dackbirds,  and  thrushes,  and  linnete,  and  robin  redbreasts,  TheinUcripUm  wiircloiim  the'Ktof  Mii^?neit   ^ghMribeii'n^ 

■ixA  A  host  of  other  familiar  membera  of  the  feathered  tribes  niut  be  teot  li  on  cr  berora  ibu  dale  to  E.  Todnuu,  Eiq.,  Ash  Cim*, 

lave  been   brought   together,  and  after   resting  from  the  whilihnrcli.  SiOop, -wlwhukiiidlj  i!OM«Mdlo™id»B(h8».iiK. 

ktiguesofthefrvoyageacroBS  the  sea,  they  are  set  at  liberty  N«wpobt  Podltit  Saow.-to  cor  bsUh  oT  Uu  main  tHiarn  of  IW, 

■oTreed  in  the  conn^.  ^^  establish  for  their  races  a  home  ^S;«"  SoS'^'iir«™«iSShS?!!!S!iS?pSS:Tl^ 

■mong  the  wilds  of  Australia.     The  birds  which  have  been  Ludy  HolmndiJa  to  hiTe  been  (vudtd  fif  Bm  prtna,  bidnpcndmUj  ortMl 

'■A,  at  liberly  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  ot Victoria  up  to  the  •"«  ""  ""  bnt  nUHtion  of  Pooltrr,  uu  diimdc  anisbu  ot  wndprtaa,! 
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